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A  Nosegaie  alwaies 

sweet,  for  Lovers  to  send  for  tokens, 
of  Love,  at  Newyeres  tide,  or  for  fainings, 
as  they  in  their  minds  shall  be  disposed  to  writer. 

(From  <lA  handefuU  of  Pleasant  D  elites,  £fc.  by  Clement  Robinson,  and  others,  1584.,?) 


^NOSEGAIK  lacking  flowers  fresh, 
to  you  now  do  I  send. 

Desiring  you  to  look  thereon, 
when  that  you  may  intend  : 

For  flowers  fresh  begin  to  fade, 
and  Boreas  in  the  field. 

Even  with  his  hard  conjealed  frost, 
no  better  flowers  doth  yeeld  : 

But  if  that  winter  could  have  sprung, 
a  sweeter  flower  than  this, 

I  would  have'  sent  it  presently 
to  you  withouten  misse: 

Accept  this  then  as  time  doth  serve, 
be  thankful  for  the  same, 

Despise  it  not  but  keep  it  well, 
and  marke  ech  flower  his  name. 

Lavander  is  for  lovers  true, 
which  evermore  be  faine  : 

Desining  alwaies  for  to  have, 
some  pleasure  for  their  pain  : 

And  when  that  they  obtained  have, 
the  love  that  they  require. 

Then  have  they  al  their  perfect  joie, 
and  quenched  is  the  fire. 

Rose  marie  is  for  remembrance 
betweene  us  daie  and  night, 

Wishing  that  I  might  alwaies  have, 
you  present  in  my  sight. 

And  when  I  cannot  have 
as  I  have  said  before, 

Then  Cupid  with  his  deadly  dart 
doth  wound  my  heart  full  soi'e. 

^  Sage  is  for  sustenance 

that  should  mans  life  sustaine, 

For  I  do  still  lie  languishing 
continually  in  paine, 

And  shall  do  stil  until  I  die 
except  thou  favour  show : 

My  paine  and  all  my  greevous  smart 
ful  well  you  do  it  know. 

Fenel  is  for  flatterers 
an  evil  thing  it  is  sure  : 

But  I  have  alwaies  meant  truely 
with  constant  heart  most  pure  : 

And  will  continue  in  the  same, 
as  long  as  life  doth  last, 

Still  hoping  for  a  joiful  daie, 
when  all  our  pains  bej^ast. 

ayj  Violet  is  for  faithfulnesse, 
which  in  me  shall  abide, 

Hopmg  likewise  that  from  your  heart, 
you  will  not  let  it  slide, 

And  will  continue  in  the  same 
as  you  have  nowe  begunne. 

And  then  for  ever  to  abide 

then  you  my  heart  have  wonne. 

If  Time  is  to  trie  me 
as  ech  be  tried  must 
Trusting  you  know  while  life  doth  last 
I  will  not  be  unjust. 


And  if  I  should  I  would  to  God, 
to  hell  my  soule  should  beare. 

And  eke  also  that  Belzebub, 
with  teeth  he  should  me  teare, 

Roses  is  to  rule  me 
with  reason  as  you  will. 

For  to  be  still  obedient 
your  mind  for  to  fulfill : 

And  thereto  will  not  disagree 
in  nothing  that  yon  say  : 

But  will  content  your  mind  truely 
in  all  things  that  I  may. 

Jeliflowers  is  for  gentlenesse 
which  in  me  shall  remains; 

Hoping  that  no  sedition  shal 
depart  our  hearts  in  twaine. 

As  soone  the  sunne  shall  loose  his  course, 
the  moone  against  her  kinde. 

Shall  have  no  light,  if  that  1  do 
once  put  you  from  my  minde. 

1  Carnations  is  for  gratiousnesse, 
mark  that  now  by  the  way. 

Have  no  regard  to  flatterers 
nor  passe  not  what  they  say. 

For  they  will  come  with  lying  tales, 
your  eares  for  to  fulfil  : 

In  anie  case  do  you  consent 
nothing  unto  their  wil. 

Marigolds  is  for  marriage, 

4.hat  would  our  minds  suffisc. 

Least  that  suspition  of  us  twaipe 
by  anie  means  should  rise. 

As  for  my  part  I  do  not  cafe 
myself  I  wil  stil  use. 

That  all  the  women  in  the  world 
for  you  I  will  refuse. 

^  Peniriall  is  to  print  your  love, 
so  deep  within  my  heart : 

That  when  you  look  this  Nosegay  on 
my  pain  you  may  impart. 

And  when  that  you  have,  read  the  sams, 
consider  wel  my  wo; 

Think  ye  then  how  to  recompence, 
even  him  that  loves  you  so. 

Cowsloppes  is  for  counsell, 
for  secrets  us  between, 

That  none  but  you  and  I  alone, 
should  know  the  thing  we  meane  ; 
And  if  you  wil  thus  wisely  do, 
as  I  think  to  be  best, 

Then  have  you  surely  won  the  field, 
and  set  my  heart  at  rest. 

I  pray  you  keep  this  Nosegay  wel. 

and  set  by  it  some  store: 

And  thus  farewel,  the  Gods  thee  guide 
both  now  and  evermore. 

Not  as  the  common  sort  do  use, 
to  set  it  in  your  brest : 

That  when  the  smell  is  gone  away, 
on  ground  he  takes  his  rest. 
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PREFACE 
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TO  THE 

SECOND  PART  OF  THE  EIGHTY-FIRST  VOLUME, 


“  Deus  ille  fuit,  Deus,  inclyte  Memmi, 
Q,ui  princeps  vitse  rationem  invenit  earn,  quse 
Nunc  appellatur  Sapientia,  q uique  per  artem 
Fluctibus  e  tantis  vitam,  tantisque  tenebris, 
In  tam  tranquilla,  et  tam  clara  luce  locavitf’ 


Such  sentiments  as  these  of  the  truly  philosophical 
Lucretius,  must  be  our  consolation  and  refuge  in  the 
very  tumultuous  periods  in  which  we  are  still  doomed  to 
live.  We  are  really  fatigued  with  the  unavoidable  re¬ 
petition,  year  after  year,  of  the  horror  with  which  we  con¬ 
template  Tyranny  not  yet  satiated  with  scenes  of  Slaughter, 
and  Ambition,  still  aspiring,  still  avaricious,  still  refusing 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Pity,  the  cries  of  Nations, 
the  reproaches  of  the  World.  Were  it  not  that  we  felt 
conscious  of  protection,  and  secure  of  at  least  relative 
repose,  beneath  the  verdure  and  the  shelter  of  British 
Laurels,  we  should  feel  a  listlessness  and  languor  in  re¬ 
suming  our  periodical  office.  We  reflect,  however,  on  the 
continued  triumphs  of  British  Valour,  which  now,  to  use 
the  emphatic  expression  of  a  recent  Herald  of  Victory, 
have  not  left  our  great  Foe  a  hiding-place  C(  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Cape  Horn and  we  are  cheered 
and  comforted.  We  revolve  also  in  our  minds  what  is 
inculcated  in  the  lines  which  introduce  our  Preface ;  and 
we  turn  with  satisfaction  from  the  barren  waste  where 
((  no  verdure  quickens,”  to  a  soil  at  once  fair  and  good 
and  fruitful.  Science,  in  all  its  various  ramifications, 
presents  a  picture  always  to  be  contemplated  with  de¬ 
light,  and  leads  to  consequences,  induces  exertions,  and 
creates  qualities,  which  enable  the  human  mind  steadily 
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h  PREFACE. 

to  pass  through  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  finally  to  be¬ 
come  resigned  to  the  dispensations  of  an  all-wise  Provi¬ 
dence.  ,  V 

As  far  as  we  ourselves  are  the  humble  instruments  of 
extending,  promoting,  and  encouraging  the  good  effects  of 
Knowledge,  all  we  could  possibly  say  would  be  a  repetition 
of  what  we  have  so  often  before  repeated,  and  we  trust  by 
no  means  in  vain.  We  could  only  promise  the  impartial 
exercise  of  our  judgment  in  admitting  or  refusing  Com¬ 
munications  ;  we  could  only  assure  the  less-experienced  of 
countenance,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  aid  of  those 
with  whom  we  have  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  in 
alliance.  It  must  be  totally  unnecessary  to-  make  profes¬ 
sions  of  Loyalty,  which  has  studiously  been  made  the 
prominent  character  of  our  labours  ;  or  of  an  attachment 
to  the  Religious  Establishment  of  our  Conning  which  has 
been  consistent,  uniform,  and  unshaken.  We  promise 
never  to  forget  with  what  pains,  penalties,  and  sufferings, 
even  to  the  death,  our  venerable  forefathers  established  the 
Reformation ;  nor  will  we  ever  enlist  ourselves  among 
those  who,  misled  by  a  false  principle  of  Candour,  would 
admit  to  a  full  participation  of  our  privileges,  those  who 
are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  and  who,  to 
act  consistently  with  themselves,  could  not,  and  would 
not,  concede  to  us  what  they  ask  from  us,  and  who,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  if  they  had  the  Power,  must,  as  far  as  they 
could,  Compel l  us  to  come  in. 

As  for  the  rest,  it  is  our  earnest  wish  to  encourage  no 
other  Controversies,  than  such  as  benefit  the  cause  of 
Learning.  These  will  always  be  admissible  in  our  pages ; 
for,  in  looking  back  upon  our  past  labours,  we  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  various  discussions  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  in  many  controverted  parts  of  Science  in  all  its  kinds, 
have  not  only  led  to  the  discovery  of  Truth,  and  fixed  it 
immoveably  upon  its  base,  but  have  supplied  inducements 
to  Investigation,  encouragement  to  Labour,  and  fuel  to 
Genius.  May  we  yet  continue  to  be  thus  usefully  exer¬ 
cised  !  And,  when  Nature  bids  us  pause,  or  commands  us 
altogether  to  cease,  may  we  be  succeeded  by  those  who 
feel  equal  Patriotism  to  our  Country,  and  equal  Gratitude 
to  our  Friends!  In  these  qualities  we  will  not  allow  thafc 
we  can  ever  be  surpassed. 

.Dec.  31,  l8ll. 
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Meteorological  Diary  for  June,  1811.  By  Dr.  Pole,  Bristol. 
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WEATIi  UR. 

1 

62  69 

29-  9 

mostly  clear,  or  lightly  clouded 

2 

59  61 

29-  8 

cloudy,  afternoon  showery 

3 

6 1  64 

29-10 

cloudy  at  time-,  high  wind 

4 

56  63 

29-12 

cloudy,  some  light  rain,  tempestuous 

5 

60  66 

29-  9 

clouov,  some  showers,  windy 

6 

60  65 

29-10 

cloudy,  showery 

7 

63  69 

29-18 

lightly  clouded  at  times 

8 

69  75 

30-  3 

three  thunder  storms,  heavy  rain,  with  hail 

9 

61  65 

80-  3 

clear 

10 

63  69 

30-  3 

cloudy  at  times,  evening  some  rain,  windy 

11 

63  66 

30-  3 

cloudy,  evening  rainy 

12 

62  64 

30-  3 

some  rain  in  the  morning,  mostly  clear,  windy 

13 

57  6  i 

30-  3 

mostly  clear 

14 

57  65 

80-  3 

cloudy  at  times 

15 

62  67 

50-  3 

some  scattered  clouds 

16 

63  70 

30-  4 

clear 

17 

63  69 

30-  8 

ditto 

18 

63  74 

30-13 

ditto 

19 

67  73 

39-  9 

mostly  clear 

20 

56  65 

30-  5 

mostly  cloudy,  evening  light  rain 

21 

52  57 

30-  2 

cloudy  at  times,  some  light  rain,  windy 

22 

52  57 

30-  5 

mostly  cloudy 

23 

55  61 

30-  5 

cloudy,  some  light  rain 

24 

54  62 

30-  2 

cloudy,  afternoon  some  light  rain 

25 

64  73 

30-  2 

morning  clear,  afternoon  cloudy,  some  showers 

26 

67  77 

30-  4 

cloudy  at  times 

27 

60  69 

30-  5 

thunder-storm  in  the  night,  day  cloudy,  showery 

28 

67  69 

80-  5 

cloudy,  very  showery  most  of  the  day 

29 

63  68 

30-  4 

cloudy 

30 

65  69 

30-  3 

ditto 

The  average  degrees  of  Temperature,  from  observations  made  at  eight  o’clock  ia 
the  morning,  are  60  86-100ths  j  those  of  the  corresponding  month  in  the  year  1810, 
were  60  53-100ths ;  in  1809,  58  85-100ths;  in  1808,  56  90  100ths;  in  1807,  59 
45-lOOths;  in  1806,  61  80-100ths;  in  1805,  57  50-lCOthsj  and  in  1804,  62. 

The  quantity  of  Rain  fallen  this  month  is  equal  to  1  inch  Sl-lOOths;  that  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  month  in  the  year  1810,  was  1  inch  55-1 OOthsy  in  1809,  1  inch  75-100ths; 
in  1808,  1  inch  75-100ths;  in  1807,  15-lCOtbs;  in  1806,  T  inch  32-1  OOths ;  in  1805, 
2  inches  58-I00ths;  and  in  1S04,  25-100ths. 


Meteorological  Table  for  July,  1811.  By  W.  Cary,  Strand. 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’  cluck 
Morning. 

Noon. 

6 

3  JZ 

-  .5f 

Baroin. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
in  July,  1811 

June 

21 

O 

50 

O 

60 

o 

45 

29, 73 

fair 

22 

47 

60 

50 

,89 

fair 

'  23 

54 

60 

54 

,85 

cloudy 

24 

54 

66 

60 

,68 

showery 

:  25- 

61 

70 

59 

,82 

fair 

26 

60 

76 

59 

,90 

fair 

27 

61 

68 

63 

,88 

cloudy 

28 

63 

63 

60 

,82 

rain 

29 

61 

66 

60 

,85 

cloudy 

30 

60 

64 

60 

,85 

cloudy 

/.I 

62 

66 

64 

,82 

cloudy 

2 

64 

73 

56 

,87 

fair 

3 

60 

64 

54 

,92 

rain 

4 

55  * 

*60 

54 

30, 03 

rain 

5 

56 

66 

55 

,10 

air 

6 

55 

68. 

54 

,02 

fair 

Day  of 
Month. 

JA  .V 
o  ££ 
o  e 

-3  c 
-  •— 

3  O 

CO  f=H 

Noon. 

6 

~o  +5 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
in  July,  1811 

July 

7 

o 

54 

O 

67 

O 

52 

29,94 

fair 

'  8 

54 

68 

66 

Qo 

fair 

9 

57 

71 

66 

30,  01 

fair 

10 

66 

74 

62 

,03 

fair 

U 

64 

79 

66 

,13 

fair 

12 

66 

79 

65 

,07 

fair 

13 

66 

76 

66 

29,  95 

fair 

14 

67 

68 

60 

,  §5 

cloudy 

15 

63 

72' 

66 

,90 

showery 

16 

66 

72 

60 

,91 

fair 

17 

65 

72 

61 

,91 

fair 

18 

64 

71 

67 

,82 

fair 
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Mr.  Urban,  July  3. 

HE  inventors  of  valuable  im¬ 
provements  are  generally  thought 
worl  by  of 'celebration,  and  their  names 
are  sometimes  sought  with  eagerness, 
for  the  sake  of  doing  justice  to  their 
merits.  To  such  distinction  few  in¬ 
ventors  seem  moreamply  entitled  than 
the  person  to  whom  we  owe  the  Steam 
Engine  ;  a  contrivance  which,  assist¬ 
ed  by  modern  improvements,  is  now 
performing  w  nat  a  century  ago  would 
have  seemed  miraculousor  impossible. 
Yet  it  appears  that  he  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  entirely  unknown  to  the  world 
at  large.  In  1699,  a  Captain  Savery 
obtained  a  patent  for  this  invention  ; 
and  he  h  s  consequently  occupied  all 
the  honour  of  the  discovery.  But  in 
that  noble  assemblage  of  MSS.  the 
Harleian  Collection,  now  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum,  the  si  ro  sgesi  testimony 
appears  that  the  real  inventor  was 
Samuel  Morland,  who  was  Master 
of  the  Works  to  Char  es  II.  and  who, 
I  fancy,  was  knighted  ;  for  in  the 
MS.  he  is  called  Sir  Samuel,  and  “  Le 
Chevalier.”  That  the  first  hint  of 
the  kind  was  thrown  out  by  the  'Mar¬ 
quis  of  Worcester,  in.  his  Century  of 
Inventions,  is  allowed;  bui  obscurely, 
like  the  rest  of  his  hints.  But  Mor¬ 
land  wrote  a  book  upon  the  subject ; 
in  which  he  not  only  shew  ed  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  plan,  but  went  so  far 
as  to  calculate  the  power  of  different 
cylinders.  This  hook  is  now  extant 
in  manuscript,  in  the  above  collec¬ 
tion.  It  was  presented  to  the  French 
King  in  1683,  at  which  time  experi¬ 
ments  were  actually  shewn  at  St.  Ger¬ 
main’s.  The  author  dates  his  inven¬ 
tion  in  1682;  consequently  seventeen 
years  prior  to  Savery’s  patent.  As 
Morland  held  places  under  Charles  II. 
we  must  naturally  conclude  that  he 
would  not  have  .gone  over  to  France 
to  offer  his  invention  to  Louis  XIT. 
had  he  not  found  it  slighted  at  home. 
It  seems  to  have  remained  obscure  in 
both  countries  till  1699,  when  Savery, 


who  probably  knew  more  of  Mor- 
land’s  invention  than  he  owned,  ob¬ 
tained  a  patent ;  and  in  the  very  same 
year,  M.  Amontons  proposed  some¬ 
things  imiiar  to  the  French  Academy, 
1  believe  as  his  own. 

The  description  of  the  Manuscript, 
in  which  Morland  explains  his  inven¬ 
tion,  will  be  found  in  the  improved 
Harleian  Catalogue,  vol.  111.  N°  577J. 
and  it  is  also  pointed  out  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  that  volume,  sect.  xxii. ;  but 
hitherto  seems  to  have  been  as  Fttle 
noticed  as  Morland  himself.  But  if 
he  was  the  real  inventor,  as  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  seem  to  render  almost  cer¬ 
tain,  it  is  highly  proper  that  his  name 
should  in  future  be  recorded,  with  all 
the  honour  which  an  invention  of 
such  utility  demands. 

I  snail  just  add,  respecting  the  same 
Catalogue,  that  the  Biblical  C  ollec¬ 
tions  in  No.  7522,  were  made  bv  Pa¬ 
tricias  J unius,  that  is,  Patrick  Young , 
who,  as  King’s  Librarian,  had  the 
care  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  and  had 
thoughts  of  publishing  it.  This  is 
nearly  proved  by  Woide,  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  his  edition  of  fiie  N.  T.  sect, 
16.  but  was  not  recollected  when  that 
article  was  written. 

Yours,  &c.  It.  N. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  21. 

S  it  is  far  more  grateful  to  a  li¬ 
beral  mind  to  have  cause  to  com¬ 
mend,  ratfier  than  censure,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  others,  t  can  assure  you  I  felt  no 
little  pleastirein  a  late  visit  tothe  vene¬ 
rable  metropolitan  Church  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  The  nuisance  so  justly  complain¬ 
ed  of,  by  a  former  correspondent,  at  the 
West  front  of  that  sacred  pile,  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  site  guarded  from 
farther  depredations  by  a  handsome 
dwarf  wall  and  iron  balustrade  ;  as 
are  also  the  South  side  of  the  Choir, 
St,  Michael’s  Chapel,  and  the  South 
Cross;  erected  at  g  proper  distance 
to  prevent  evils,  but  not  to  obstruct 
inspection;  and  a  similar  guard,  I  un¬ 
derstand, 
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derstand,  is  soon  to  be  erected,  the 
whole  length  of  the  nave  of  the 
Church.  Many  of  the  appropriate 
finales  to  the  upright  and  flying  but¬ 
tresses  are  completed,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  now  erecting.  From  this  re¬ 
mark,  your  worthy  friend,  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  Champion  of  our  antient 
sacred  piles,  the  Architect,  may 
amend  his  Church  Notes;  for  I  do 
assure  him,  there  are  flying  buttresses, 
which,  though  plain,  not  perforated, 
are  very  sight,  handsome,  and  in  good 
repair. 

Internally  the  Church  has  under¬ 
gone  little  improvement ;  except  that 
nothing  that  can  bear  the  name  of 
lumber  appears  in  any  par t  ot  it. 
Even  Henry  I Vth’s  beautiful  Chantry 
is  now  emptied  of  the  rude  contents 
it  so  long  possessed,  and  its  exquisite 
vaulted  ceding  may  now  be  viewed 
with  comfort  and  advantage.  But 
tha  Monarch’s  monument,  once  so 
ricn  in  its  ornaments  and  paintings, 
is  now  fast  going  to  ruin;  as  frag¬ 
ments  of  its  storied  ca  opy  are  s  al¬ 
tered  on  the  floor.  Si  rely,  if  it  ever 
could  reach  the  ear  of  Royalty,  these 
memoi  ials  of 'the  august  dead  would 
not  he  suffered  to  continue  in  their 
present  dilapidated  state?  The  mo¬ 
nument  in  question  might  easily  be 
repaired  and  restor.  d  to  its  pristine 
splendour,  as  sufficient  remains  to 
guide  the  artist,  exclusive  of  Vertqe’s 
excellent  engraving  of  it. 

While  on  this  subject,  a  thought 
strikes  me,  which  enforces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions:  Which  of  our  Mo- 
narchs  was  the  last  to  whose  memory 
a  monument  was  erected  ?  Recollec¬ 
tion  does  not  furnish  me  with  any  in 
England,  since  that  erected  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  Westminster  Abbey.-rr- 
Rapin,  indeed,  informs  us,  that  one 
was  placed,  in  1703,  for  James  II, 
“  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Scotch  Col¬ 
lege  at  Paris.”  Have  not  our  Mo- 
uarchs  since  that  tune  been  as  deserv¬ 
ing  of  a  lasting  memorial  as  any  who 
preceded  them  ?  No  doubt;  most,  if 
net  all  of  them,  have  had  large  claims 
on  the  gratitude  of  the  people;  surely 
more  than  sufficient  to  have  caused 
them  to  have  embalmed  their  memory 
in  a  “  tomb  of  unperishable  brass,” 
instead  of  letting  it  remain  written 
only  on  the  treacherous  tablets  of  our 
hearts,  or  the  time-corroding  page  of 
History.  But  shall  it  be  said,  while 
yve  are  deservedly  raising  splendid 


monuments  to  the  memory  of  our  in¬ 
vincible  and  gallant  Heroes  at  the 
public  expence,  not  one  trophy,  or 
sculptured  tablet,  shall  even  mark 
the  spot  where  rest  the  ashes  of  those 
Monarchs,  under  whose  auspicious 
reigns  those  deeds  of  valour  were 
achieved  !  Exclusive  of  the  calls  of 
gratitude,  the  subject  demands  con¬ 
sideration  in  a  national  point  of  view. 
What  better  would  bespeak  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  each  Reign,  than  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  progress  of  the  Arts  which 
such  memorials  wouid  produce?  If 
our  Westmacotls ,  Bacons,  &c.  exert 
themselves  to  do  credit  to  the  Arts, 
and  to  the  memory  of  a  Pitt,  a  Nel¬ 
son,  or  a  Fox,  what  would  they  not 
do  when  employed  on  the  splendid 
groupe,  or  breathing  statue,  proper 
to  display  the  virtues  of  a  Monarch  ? 
But  1  forbear,  conscious  as  1  am,  the 
subject  needs  but  to  he  thought  ol  to 
bt  carried  into  execution,  with  ail 
the  splendour  becoming  a  great,  a 
grateful,  and  a  happy  people! 

To  return  to  the  subject  immedi¬ 
ately  before  us. — The  handsome  mo¬ 
nument  of  the  renowned  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward,  son  of  Edward  III.  commonly 
called  the  Black  Prince ,  is  in  a  much 
more  entire  state  than  that  of  Henry 
IV.  and  his  Queen. 

The  quarters  of  the  tesselated  pave¬ 
ment  in  the  front  of  the  site  of  Beck- 
efs  shrine  remain  unrepaired;  though 
the  expence  of  completing  them  in 
black  and  white  marble,  as  some  of 
them  are  done,  w  ould  not  be  great. 

Descending  to  the  antient  Crypt,  I 
was  much  surprized, and  more  pleased, 
to  find  it,  not  as  I  had  always  found 
it  before,  a  receptacle  lor  all  kinds  of 
filth  and  rubbish  ;  hut,  through  the 
care  and  attention  of  the  present 
worthy  Dean  and  Chapter,  under¬ 
going  a  thorough  repair.  On  my 
former  visit,  it  was  dark,  damp,  and 
loathsome  ;  now  it  is  light,  clean,  and 
airy.  Many  of  the  windows,  which 
had  been  stopped  up  for  ages,  have 
been  carefully  opened,  the  stone¬ 
work  cleaned,  the  tracery  scrupu¬ 
lously  preserved,  and  new  glazed ; 
the  hoarded  partitions  which  in¬ 
closed  the  part  allotted  for  a  Church 
to  the  Walloons,  are  taken  away,  and 
the  opening  between  the  pillars  and 
the  arches  bricked  up,  and  pointed 
windows  inserted  in  each,  which  af¬ 
ford  considerably  more  light  to  the 
rest  ©f  the  Crypt;  every  species  of 
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rubbish,  building  materials,  &c.  have 
been  removed ;  the  monuments  clean¬ 
ed,  and  he  door  levelled.  Perhaps 
the  Antiquar  y  will  regret  that  so  libe¬ 
ral  a  use  of  the  while-wash  brush  has 
been  made ;  but  as  the  groining  is  not 
enric  ted,  and  the  work  extends  only 
to  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  and 
as  it  giv  *  additional  light  as  well  as 
cleanliness  to  the  whole,  he  wili  proba¬ 
bly  pardon  it:  but  liad  the  wash  been 
ot  a  yellowish  cast,  it  would  have  been 
more  consonant  to  the  costume  of  the 
place.  The  monuments  are  in  tole¬ 
rable  preservation  ;  they  are  those  of 
Archbishop  Morton,  who  died  in  1500, 
that  of  “  Joane  daughter  of  Bartho- 
lomew  de  Burghurst ,  Lady  Mohun 
thein  criptn  n  is  “ Pour  Dieu priezpor 
Valme  Johan e  Biirwaschs ,  que  fait 
Dame  de  Mohun  and  au  antient 
tomb  for  Isabel  Countesse  of  Athol. 

There  is  one  thing  still  which  the 
true  Antiquary  must  lament;  i.e.  the 
appropriation  of  the  tine  part  of  the 
Crypt,  caded  Becket’s  crown,  to  the 
lir.st  prebendary,  for  the  unholy  pur¬ 
poses  of  receiving  wood,  coals,  and 
other  lumber  !  Now,  at  a  very 
trifling  expeuce,  vaults  sufficient  to 
the  purpose,  and  more  convenient, 
might  easily  he  constructed  under  the 
spacious  garden  adjoining,  and  the 
sacred  pile  no  longer  be  polluted  by 
such  unseemly  things;  and  the  work 
of  reformation  he  completed,  by  lay-* 
ing  tnat  exquisite  pa<t  open  to  the 
rest  of  the  undercroft  ;  but — Verbum 
sapienti  sat  est. 

I  u  derstand  the  work  above,  so 
much  to  be  commended,  has  princi¬ 
pally  been  performed  at  the  instance 
of  the  present  ail-worthy  Dean,  w  ho 
has  chosen  the  Crypt  for  his  favour¬ 
ite  perambulatory  ;  where,  no  doubt, 
he  often  walks,  to  “  read,  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest,”  those 
sacred  truths  which  come  doubly  re¬ 
commended  from  his  lips,  when  he 
fills  the  pulpit  of  his  Cathedral  and 
that  of  his  Parish  Church  ;  and 
who,  I  trust,  wili  complete  the  good 
work  he  has  begun,  by  making  the 
further  improvement  above  suggest¬ 
ed  ;  and  then  the  Crypt  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  will  be  unrivalled  in  this 
kingdom. 

Yours,  &c.  T.  Mot,  F.  S.  M. 

Mr.  Urban,  July  1. 

LLOW  me  to  advert  to  the  pro¬ 
position  in  p,  203  in  the  first 
part  of  the  present  volume,  for  a  Mo¬ 


nument  for  the  l  ie  Mrs.  Trimmer, 
in  St.  Paul’s.  This  probably  would 
be  thought  too  much  :  but  it  might 
begraieful  to  the  family  and  friends, 
if  such  a  fchmgwasproppsed  for  Brent¬ 
ford  Church,  and  subscriptions  set 
about  for  that  purpose;  the  booksel¬ 
lers  doubtless,  would  be  ready  to 
receive  subscriptions  for  such  a  pro¬ 
ject  ;  and  your  Magazine  would  be  a 
very  appropriate  one  to  give  the  inti¬ 
mation,  particularly  as  it  first  led  to 
the  thought.  Our  Establishment  is 
certainly  much  indebted  to  her  in¬ 
strumentality  for  its  support ;  and  gra¬ 
titude,  its  characteristic^  would,  in 
my  Oj union,  essentially  shew  itself  by 
adopting  this  project.  Yours,  &c. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  29. 

MIR  recent  death  of  a  very  worthy 
Lady  reminds  me  of  an  epi¬ 
taph  written  by  your  late  excellent 
Colleague,  Mr.  David  Henry,  which 
I  remember  copying  from  the  stone, 
then  lying  in  the  Vestry  of  the  old 
Church  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell, 
over  the  grave  of  my  Master  and 
Mistress;  and  which  you  will  probably 
think  worth  preserving.  D.  B. 

“Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of  Richard  and  Sarah  Cave, 
late  of  St.  John’s  Gate. 

He  died  December  8,  1766; 
she,  December  1766. 

“  Reader,  if  native  worth  may  claim  a  tear, 
Or  the  sad  tale  of  death  affect  the  ear. 
Heave  from  thy  breast  one  sympathising 
sigh,  [lie: 

Since  here  such  fair  examples  moulding 
Here  lies  a  Pair  whom  Honesty  approv’d, 
In  Death  lamented,  and  in  life  belov’d  ; 
Who  never  meant  a  Neighbour  to  offend. 
Who  never  made  a  Foe,  nor  lost  a  Friend  ; 
Whose  only  Strife  xvas— who  should  act  the 
best,  [blest. 

Whose  only  Hope — to  rise  among  the 

“In  grateful  remembrance  of  their  many 
Virtues  and  parental  Tenderness,  their 
only  Daughter*  has  caused  this  small 
Tribute  to  be  erected  to  the  Memory  of 
her  dear  Parents.” 


Mr.  Urban,  June  30. 

N  answer  to  your  Correspondent, 
Part  I.  p.  414,  the  gentleman 
whose  death  is  there  recorded  is  pro¬ 
bably  mis-named  Clayton ;  for  the  fol¬ 
io  win  extract  is  faithfully  copied  from 
a  codicil  to  the  will  of  the  Rev.  Clay- 

*  Mrs.  Mary  Cave,  whose  death  is  re¬ 
corded  in  Part  I.  p.  684, 


ton 
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ton  MordauntCracherode,M.A.F.R.S. 
and  F.A.S.  who  died  April  0,  1T99  : 

V  To  Mordaunt  Crack  erode,  son  of  the 
late  Thomas  Gracherode  of  Bedford,  J  de¬ 
sire  to  givQ  two  hundred  pounds  ;  and  I 
moreove.  desire  that  ihe  clear  sum  of  sixty 
pounds  may  be  paid  to  him  annually  out 
of  my  estate  during  his  natural  life.” 

Yours,  &c.  A  Constant  Reader. 


Mr.  Urban,  June  24. 

ERMIT  me  to  congratulate  all 
who  are  concerned  in  genealogi¬ 
cal  research,  on  the  intended  Bill  for 
enrei; islering  Births  and  Burials,  and 
to  express  my  hope,  that  Marriages 
may  not  he  omitted.  Our  Parish-Re¬ 
gisters,  particularly  in  the  Country, 
have  frequently  been  kept  in  the  most 
slovenly  manner,  without  order  or 
regularity.  Tie  Clergyman  has  en¬ 
tered  the  names  at  his  eisure,  when¬ 
ever  he  had  nothing  better  to  do,  and 
perhaps  has  never  entered  them  at  all. 
Misnomers,  which  for  the  individual 
ma)  have  had  the  most  serious  conse¬ 
quences,  have  occurred  in  every  page  ; 
and  the  Registers  have  been  often 
lent  about  the  parish  to  any  friends  of 
the  Incumbent  or  the  Churchwardens, 
who  from  curiosity,  or  from  worse 
motives,  have  been  induced  to  borrow 
them. 

Fas  esl  ah  hoste  doceri .  * — Among 
the  few  things  worthy  of  imitation  in 
Prance,  the  regularity  of  their  Parish 
Register*  must  not  be  overlooked; 
and  the  Conscription,  to  which  every 
male  is  subject,  has  induced  the  Na¬ 
tion,  even  in  the  times  of  terror,  to 
observe  in  them  the  same  punctuality 
and  copiousness,  which  had  originally 
been  introduced  from  genealogical 
motives;  so  that  it  would  now  be  more 
easy  to  make  out  the  pedigr  .  e  of  a 
French  Sans-culotte  than  that  of  a 
British  Peer.  The  whole  Empire, 
both  town  and  country,  is  divided 
into  Mayoralties,  and  the  Mayor  of 


the  City  or  Canton  enregisters  the 
Birth,  Marriage,  and  Death  of  every 
individual,  whatever  may  be  his  reli¬ 
gion.  Might  not  the  Dissenters  here 
of  every  sect,  whether  Jews  or 
Christians,  'be  ordered  to  transmit 
their  genealogical  lists  to  the  Clergy¬ 
man,  Justice,  Mayor,  Sheriff-,  or  any 
other  Officer  appointed  in  the  Bill  ? 
ai  d  might  not  every  Clergyman  be 
prohibited  from  officiating  in  the 
Parish  of  another  without  his  con¬ 
sent,  or,  at  least,  without  his  know¬ 
ledge  ? 

In  France,  in  the  natal  certificate  of 
every  child  (for  there  the  Birth  and 
not  the  Baptism  is  enregistered)  are 
not  only  inserted  (he  names  of  both 
hi  parents,  but  where  they  were  born 
and  married.  In  every  Marriage- 
certificate  are  inserted  the  birth¬ 
places  of  both  bridegroou  and  bride, 
the  names  and  birth-places  of  both 
the  parents  of  each,  and  where  they 
also  were  married  ;  and  in  every 
Burial-certificate  is  inserted  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  deceased. 

The  advantages  of  this  copiousness 
must  be  obvious.  Every  certificate 
*of  burial  points  out  a  certificate  of 
birth  ;  and  this  certificate  of  birth 
discovers  where  the  parents  were 
married  ;  and  their  marriage-certifi¬ 
cate  discovers  the  names  and  birth¬ 
places  of  their  respective  parents. 
By  this  method  a  descent  may  be  as¬ 
certained  for  any  length  without  cost 
or  trouble. 

Nor  need  such  Registers  be  bulky. 
By  having  sheets  r-ulcd  and  lined  in 
columns  ail  this  information  might  be 
contained  in  a  very  small  space.  The 
lists  being  on  stamp!  paper  might  be 
made  an  object  of  revenue.  They 
might  be  transmitted  to  every  Parish, 
and  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  the  Archbishop's  Court  ;  and, 
being  all  of  the  same  size,  be  bound 
together  and  enregistered. 


Name. 

Thomas  White. 


Specimen  of  the  proposed  Lists. 

Burial  List. 

Birth-place.  Burial-place. 

Windsor.  St.  Paul’s,  London. 


Baptismal  List. 

Father's  Parent's  Mother's 

Name.  Birth-place,  Father.  Birth-place.  Marr. -place.  Mother.  Birth-pl. 

Thomas  White.  Windsor.  Robt.  White.  London.  Bristol.  Susan  Field.  Bath. 


Marriage  List. 

Parent's 

Father's  Marr.,  Mother's  Marr. 

Name.  Birth-place.  Father.  Birth  place,  place.  Mother.  Birth-place,  place. 
Rob.  White.  Loud.  Rich.  White.  Nonv.  York.  Sar.  Wilkins.  Glouc.  «  . , 
Susan  Field,  Bath.  Thos,  Field.  Wore.  Chels.  Eliz.  Johnson,  Yarm.  S 

Thus 
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Thus  a  Baptismal  and  a  Burial  cer¬ 
tificate,  each  relative  to  one  individual, 
would  only  take  up  one  line  each  ; 
and  a  Marriage  certificate  relative  to 
two,  two.  Thus  every  individual 
would  only  require  a  line  in  the  Re¬ 
gister. 

An  individual,  though  born  else¬ 
where,  and  though  he  may  have 
changed  his  abode,  should  in  the  Mar¬ 
riage  or  Burial-register  be  styled  of 
the  place  where  his  Baptism  is  en- 
registered. 

Perhaps  a  new  idea  might  be  prac¬ 
tised.  By  adding  a  blank  column  to 
the  Baptismal-register,  to  he  filled  up 
at  the  death  of  each  individual,  it 
might  serve  as  a  Burial-register  also. 
This  would  afford  the  most  valuable 
statistical  information,  and  shew  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  population. 
The  first  individual  on  the  Baptismal 
column  whose  name  was  not  on  the 
Burial  column,  would  he  the  oldest 
individual  in  the  diocese.  The  heirs 
of  thosedeceased  abroad  might  certify 
their  death. 

Should,  however,  the  above  copious¬ 
ness  be  rejected,  at  least  the  maiden 
name  of  the  mother  should  he  insert¬ 
ed  in  a  baptismal  certificate.  Suppose 
for  instance  we  should  find,  “  Baptised 
John,  the  son  of  John  Smith,  by  Mary 
_  his  wife  what  satisfaction  .would 
this  Register  afford?  There  maybe 
a  hundred  John  Smiths  whose  wives 
maybe  named  Mary  ;  and  even  if  this 
he  the  identical  John,  the  same  un¬ 
certainty  with  regard  to  his  wife  re¬ 
mains,  as  he  may  have  married  two 
Marys,  and  we  learn  not  whether  this 
child  was  by  his  first  or  by  his  second 
wife. 

So  much  for  the  proposed  Bill. 
Now,  Mr.  Urban,  as  to  your  valuable 
Magazine:  I  have  always  regretted, 
that  it  was  not  usual  to  insert  in  the 
most  respectable  periodical  publica¬ 
tions  the  names  of  the  children  horn. 
Instead  of  recording,  “  Brought  to 
bed  the  wife  of  Robert  White  with  a 
son  or  daughter,”  it  would  he  as  easy 
and  short  to  say  “  Born  Thomas  the 
son/ or  Charlotte  the  daughter,  of 
Robert  White.”  As  no  insertion  of 
the  kind  might  be  made  without 
authority,  such  genealogical  lists 
would  in  time  become  highly  impor¬ 
tant.  A  mob  might  destroy  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Arms,  and  a  fire  reduce  the 
Archbishop’s  Court  to  ashes  ;  then 
many  an  individual  might  be  indebted 


to  your  Magazine  for  the  recovery  of 
his  birth-righl  ;  for  notning  could 
obliterate  the  memory  of  an  event 
noticed  in  a  Work  oi  such  extensive 
circulation,  and  ol  which  copies  are 
preserved  in  the  chief  Libraries  at 
home  aud  abroad.  St.  Ives. 


Mr.  U  aBAN,  , 

September  5,  1810. 

JA  T 0  doubt  hut  you  have  thought  me 
J_%|  an  absent  Correspondent  of  your 
invaluable  Magazine.  I  shall  make 
no  apology  to  you,  or  your  Readers, 


for  troubling  you  to  record  a  few 
lines  of  a  most  worthy  friend  of  mine; 
the  subject  a  Mausoleum,  which  he 
has  lately  built,  which  he  has  described 
in  such  a  pathetic  manner,  and  yet 
with  such  true  simplicity,  as  to  be 
deserving  a  nook  in  the  corner  of 
your  excellent  publication.  It  is  an 
extract  of  a  letter  I  wish  to  have  in- 
s  rted.  After  telling  me  he  is  turned 
76,  and  most  of  his  old  friends  gone, 
that  lie  finds  the  eve  ings  long  and 
dull,  and  the  approaching  winter  will 
not  mend  the  matter;  he  then  says, 
“1  have  secured  a  little  brick  man¬ 
sion,  in  the  parish  of  Clainsj  and 
though  it  is  under  the  Bishop,  I  shall 
have  neither  fine  or  renewal  to  pay. 
My  dear  good  wife  has  taken  posses¬ 
sion  ;  and  a  short  space  ol  time  must 
convey  me  to  the  same  spot.”  I  have 
been  forty  years  in  unabated  friend¬ 
ship  with  this  good  man;  aud  in  all 
weighty  matters  of  business  I  have 
invariably  taken  his  advice,  and  there¬ 
fore  can  highly  appreciate  his  worth, 
integrity,  and  honour.  As  the  man 
of  business,  no  one  ever  excelled  him  ! 
and  he  is  truly  deserving  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  second  Abraham  Newland. 
He  has  been  at  the  head  of  his  count¬ 
ing-house  upwards  of  half  a  century ; 
and  when  it  shall  please  God  to  call 
him,  it  will  be  said  by  ali,  “  There  is 
gone  the  strictly  Honest  Man.” 

Yours,  &e.  Fidelis. 


G.  H.  M.  suggests  the  following  “  Short, 
efficacious,  aud  just  method  of  correcting 
the  prevalent  custom  of  Duelling: 

“  Let  the  Legislature  enact  that,  when¬ 
ever  a  fatal  duel  occurs,  a  special* Com¬ 
mission  shall  he  issued  immediately,  and 
if  the  survivor  is  proved  to  have  been  the 
original  Aggressor,  let  him  and  his  Second  be 
executed ,  and  hung  in  chains,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  rank  or  distinction  in  life,  as 
atrocious  murderers. 

Severn- Side,  July.  I,  181  IP* 


Mete 


8  A  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  kept  at  Clapton,  in  Hackney, 


Thermometer. 

1  Barometer. 

Day  of 

Hyg. 

Wind. 

Weather,  See, 

M  ax. 

1 1  p  n 

Max. 

Min. 

Month. 

J une  1 2 

68 

48 

30-08 

30  05 

•7 

w. 

fair 

13 

69 

50 

3017 

30-15 

•8 

W. 

fair 

14 

66 

50 

50-10 

29-88 

•8 

s.  s.  w 

fair 

15 

73 

29  ‘96 

29-38 

9 

s.  w. 

fair 

36 

73 

53 

30-10 

30  04 

•8 

s.  w. 

showers  and  fair 

17 

74 

30-22 

•8 

N. 

fair 

38 

74 

55 

30-40 

30-34 

•10 

E.— S.  E. 

clear 

39 

79 

55 

30.26 

30-14 

•-11 

SE.--NW. 

fair 

20 

66 

43 

29-95 

29  78 

•9 

N.-S.W. 

cloudy — fair 

'  21 

61 

46 

29-90 

29-78 

•9 

N. — N.  E. 

showers  and  clear 

22 

60 

44 

29-94 

29-91 

-7 

N. 

showers  and  clear 

23 

61 

55 

29-87 

•4 

N. 

cloudy  with  rain 

24 

70 

52 

29-80 

29-75 

0-4 

E. — N.E. 

wind  and  clouds 

25 

70 

57 

29-95 

29-84 

•5 

S.— S.  E. 

fair 

26 

75 

59 

29-98 

29-95 

•3 

S.  E.— N. 

fair — rainy 

27 

71 

64 

29.95 

29-89 

0-3 

W. 

small  rain  and  cloudy 

28 

69 

64 

29  96 

29-91 

0-5 

N. 

rainy  and  lightning 

29 

69 

59 

29-91 

29-89 

0-5 

N. 

eioudv 

30 

70 

58 

29-89 

29-88 

0-6 

N. 

cloudy  with  rain 

July  1 

67 

62 

29-88 

.  29  -86 

0-6 

N. 

cloudy 

2 

73 

63 

29-96 

29-90 

0-6 

N. 

cloudy — rain 

3 

59 

53 

30-13 

30-00 

0-6 

N. 

rainy — cloudy 

4 

63 

55 

30-15 

30-14 

0-5 

N.-N.W. 

fair 

5 

71 

54 

30-17 

30-13 

0-2 

W, 

fair 

6 

73 

55 

3010 

0-3 

W.— N.E. 

fair 

7 

56 

29-98 

29-97 

0-3 

N.W.-S. 

gentle  showers — fair 

8 

71 

61 

30-00 

29-98 

0-2 

N. 

fair 

9 

75 

58 

3010 

30-06 

0-1 

S. 

cloudy — fair 

June  12.  Various  clouds  like  yesterday,  with  light  showers:  while  at  Plaistow  with  Mr. 
Howard,  I  observed  large  Cumuli  pass  under  ramifying  Cirrus,  which  rapidly  (in  con¬ 
sequence)  became  sifiall  flimsy  Cirro-cumuli ,  and  presented  a  beautiful  piece  of  sky. 

13.  Cumuli  early,  in  evening  Gnus,  Cirro-stratus,  and  Cirro-cumulus. 

14.  Early  the  sky  was  filled  with  light  Cirrose  fibres,  Cumuli  floated  beneath  them ; 
afterwards  Cirro-cumulus,  Cumulo-stratus,  occ.  appeared. 

16.  Early  appeared  the  Cirrus,  followed  by  general  obscurity  and  a  gentle  shower  ; 
afterwards  Cirro-cumulus  was  observed  overhead  through  the  general  mistiness  ; 
about  three  P.  M.  the  sky  again  became  obscure,  and  it  rained.  In  the  evening  the 
sky  exhibited  very  interesting  and  beautiful  phenomena.  Long  extending  and  thin 
sheets  of  the  Cit  ro-stmlus  appeared  in  the  .  L  and  N.  W.  some  of  them  acquired  the 
appearance  of  the  architectural  cyma,  they  perpetually  changed  their  figures,  and 
Some  which  extended  over  dense  Cumulo-stratus  became  (apparently  in  consequence) 
Cirro-cumulus ,  which  cloud  ultimately  prevailed  •,  at  11  P.  M.  I  saw  an  extensive  bed 
of  it. 

17  to  20.  Fair  weather.  Cirri  continually  observed  above,  while  Cumuli  float  be¬ 
neath  them.  On  the  20th  the  morning  was  cloudy  with  few  drops  of  rain,  and  a  clear 
evening. 

21.  Sky  well  covered  with  clouds  all  the  morning  ;  afterwards  it  cleared,  and  fine 
petroid  Cumuli  appeared.  About  5  P.  M.  a  smart  shower  came  on,  after  which  Cu- 
mulo-strati  continued  to  pass  over,  while  Cirro-stratus  and  Cirro-cumulus  appeared  to 
extenn  over  them  in  a  higher  region.  Spongoid  evanescent  Cumuli  also  appeared. 

25.  Wind  strong  in  the  day.  The  evening  was  calm,  and  the  sky  above  the  setting 
sun  of  a  rich  yellow  colour  ,  a  large  bed  of  Cmnulo-stratus  passing  over  exhibited  very 
beautiful  deep  red  tints.  About  half  past  nine  a  small  meteor  appeared  in  the  S.  E.  it 
was  simply  a  stationary  ascension,  and  lasted  scarcely  a  second. 

27  to  July  3.  Sky  obscured  with  clouds  almost  all  this  time,  with  occasionally 
rain,  damp,  and  mostly  warm  air,  and  a  North  wind  •,  it  sometimes  cleared  for  a  short 
time,  when  several  strata  of  clouds  of  various  kinds  appeared. 

5.  Cir/us  seen  early,  followed  by  beautifully  arranged  beds  of  undulated  Cirro- 
stratus  and  Cirro-cumulus,  and  lastly  by  Cumulo  stratus. 

6  and  7.  Various  clouds  as  heretofore. 

8.  A  change  in  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  was  observable  to  day  :  a  cloudy 
sky  was  followed  by  cornoid  Cirri  ramifying  chiefly  toward  the  Fast ;  in  the  evening 
the  modifications  appeared  in  their  natural  order.  Cirrus  the  highest,  and  Cirro- 
Cumulus, ’Cirro-stratus,  and  Cumulus,  in  successively  lower  regions. 

Clapton,  July  U,  18H,  THOMAS  FORSTER. 

Mr. 
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Conduit,  in  the  High  Street  Weds,  as  it  appeared  in  if  pi. 
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Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel. 

Architectural  Proceedings. 

( Continued  from  Part  I.  p.  48  \.) 

M  a  son  by  continued. 

HE  lower  centre  window,  which, 
as  1  observed  in  my  last  paper, 
was  in  the  act  of  being  rebuilt,  is  now 
completed,  with  the  addition  of  a 
supposed  appropriate  perforated  pa¬ 
rapet  (the  original  long  since  de¬ 
stroyed).  Taking  the  imitation  win¬ 
dow  in  a  general  viewr,  it  may  he 
termed  a  tolerable  attempt :  but,  if  it 
be  cautiously  traced,  line  by  line, 
much  masonic  inaccuracy  both  with 
respect  to  perpendiculars  and  ho¬ 
rizontals,  and  a  departure  from 
one  of  the  most  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  upright,  will  soon  be 
discovered.  I  allude  in  a  tender 
way  to  the  mouldings  of  the  transoms, 
but  with  a  severe  and  strong  remon¬ 
strance  as  to  many  of  the  small  heads 
of  the  compartments  in  the  window, 
and  grounds  on  each  side  of  it.  The 
original  heads  of  the  corresponding 
windows,  &c.  (and  they  exist  in  per¬ 
fect  example  on  every  hand)  are 
turned  with  a  flat  arched  sweep,  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  centre  with  a  sharp  point, 
Tudor-wise.  Our  masonic  students 
have  misunderstood  such  authori¬ 
ties  ;  and,  instead  of  giving  the  said 
sharp  point  to  their  small  heads, 
turned  their  centres  in  a  round  di¬ 
rection  !  Whether  this  important 
circumstance  has  happened  through 
the  ignorance  or  inattention  of  the 
workmen,  or  the  want  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  superintendance  of  the  master 
workman  (as  1  certainly  must  suppose 
him,  if  put  to  it,  with  compasses  and 
pencil,  fully  competent  to  delineate 
them  true  to  model),  I  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  determine;  but  my  charge  is 
unfortunately  too  well  founded.  The 
work  is  before  the  pubiick  ;  and  the 
most  superficial  in  these  matters  may 
upon  inspection  witness  the  Innova¬ 
tion. 

“  Ah  Old  Correspondent,”  with  all 
his  positive  denials,  his  mean  perver¬ 
sion  of  ray  remarks,  his  supposed 
security  in  his  lurking-hole,  will  not, 
I  trust,  have  the  effrontery  to  gain¬ 
say  or  defend  his  Client  ol  the  Mal¬ 
let  in  this  professional  mistake,  to 
call  it  nothing  else.  If  he  does,  I 
shall  no  longer  preserve  that  silence 
with  respect  to  persons  (though  seated 
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in  high  estate)  as  I  have  heretofore 
done,  but  bring  the  stroke  home  at 
once.  I  shall  then  no  more  address 
myself  to  “  An  Old  Correspondent,’* 
but  to  the  ........  in  the  same  unre¬ 
served  manner  as  has  been  shewn 
me,  name  for  name,  credit  opposed  to 
credit.  Thus  will  a  necessary  and 
open  controversy  find  at  last  its  true 
vaiue  and  Us  real  utility. 

Referring  to  the  new  parapet,  much 
approbation  may  be  attached  to  it, 
as  seeming  in  some  measure  warrant¬ 
ed  by  the  surrounding  decorations. 

Sculptures. 

The  new  ornamental  finish  of  the 
turrets  I  maintain  to  be  incorrect* 
as  done  without  reference  to  antienfc 
precedent.  Terminations  ofthiskind 
were  always  decorated  with  a  Cane, 
That  this  is  the  case,  see  Hollar’s 
Views  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Wind¬ 
sor;  Speed’s  Maps,  &c. ;  in  the  latter, 
is  a  View  of  this  our  Henry’s  Chapel ; 
the  turrets  shewing  vanes,  and  the 
upper  story  run  with  perforated  battle¬ 
ments,  not  a  straight  perforated  pa¬ 
rapet,  as  just  fixed  up  by  the  Restorers 
(described  in  our  last  Magazine,  p. 
431.);  a  second  deviation  from  the 
old  design.  I  have  by  me  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  slight  outlined  View  of 
the  East  end  of  this  Chapel,  where  is 
to  be  seen,  in  good  condition,  on 
one  of  the  turrets,  an  entire  Vane. 
Indeed  the  iron  standards,  with  their 
band  mouldings,  for  vanes,  are  at  this 
moment  in  existence ;  one  on  the 
South,  and  one  on  the  North  side  of 
the  Chapel.  These  are  strong  evi¬ 
dences  to  hear  up  my  opinion,  find 
further,  for  this  purpose,  I  present 
various  examples  (in  the  annexed 
Plate)  of  turret  finishings,  and  other 
the  like  decorations,  though  of  in¬ 
ferior  form,  in  the  class  of  spiral  em¬ 
bellishments,  to  evince  that,  the  mas¬ 
ter  workman,  or  whoever  guides  the 
re-building  of  the  external  elevations, 
does  not  entirety  deserve  46  admira¬ 
tion  in  the  extreme,”  as  44  fin  Old 
Correspondent”  has  expressed  it,  in 
page  419. 

Conduit  in  the  High-street, 
Wells;  as  it  appeared  1791.  Theplan 
hexangular.  This  design  is  evidently 
coeval  with  Henry’s  Chapel,  in  its 
buttresses,  compartments,  ogee-leafed 
roof,  &c.  The  battlements  are  cor¬ 
respondent  with  those  in  Speed  (as 
noted  above).  Here  is  found  an  or¬ 
namented 
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namented  preparation  for  a  Vane  (not 
a  finial  as  our  workman  has  judged 
proper  to  substitute),  in  which  is 
fixed  a  complete  Vane.  No  doubt, 
subordinate  Vanes  were  once  set  on  the 
tops  of  the  small  angular  buttresses. 

A.  Vane,  supported  by  a  dragon 
(Tudor  device),  on  small  pinnacles, 
$t.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor. 

B.  Top  of  one  of  the  Eastern  tur¬ 
rets,  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor, 
with  its  Vane.  These  two  examples 
from  Hollar’s  Views.  Sir  Reginald 
Bray  was  Architect  to  both  the  Cha- 
j)els  of  Westminster  aud  Windsor. 

C.  Remains  of  the  Terminations 
of  the  turrets  on  North  side  of 
Henry’s  Chapel-  In  this  subject  is  the 
Vane  ornamental  preparation,  with 
principal  part  of  the  iron  standard, 
and  itsband  mouldingsfor  the  support 
of  the  Vane. 

D.  0  nc  of  the  Vanes  to  the  but¬ 
tresses  of  the  iron  screen  round  the 
tomb  of  Margaret  Countess  of  Rich¬ 
mond  in  Henry  VII til’s  Chapel.  It 
appears  by  this  specimen,  and  nume¬ 
rous  others  in  the  kingdom,  both  ex¬ 
ternally  and  internally  of  Tudor  build¬ 
ings,  that,  at  the  time  of  such  erec¬ 
tions,  Vanes  made  a  common  and 
principal  finish  to  almost  every  decora¬ 
tion  that  took  a  diminishing  direction. 

E.  New  or  modem  Termination 
to  the  reconstructed  turrets  of  Henry’s 
Chapel.  It  is  a  mere  finial,  common 
in  the  disposure  of  crockets  to  pedi¬ 
ments,  canopies,  &c.  without  the  least 
indication,  or  indeed  without  the  least 
capability,  to  afford  a  base  for  a 
standard  and  Vane.  On  the  tops' 
of  the  canopies  to  the  stalls  in  the 
Chapel  are  finials,  from  which  this 
appears  in  some  sort  a  distant  copy  ; 
bint,  as  this  stall  enrichment  could  not 
in  any  wise  need  a  Vane,  our  ingenious 
copyists  have  certainly  gone  to  the 
wrong  precedent. 

F.  Plan  of  the  finial,  shewing  the 
two  tiers  of  leafing  to  it;  each  leaf 
set  directly  over  the  other.  The 
usual  mode  in  our  Antiquities  is  after 
this  manner. 

G.  Plan  of  a  finial  in  two  tiers  of 
leafing  ;  the  second  tier  is  set  contra- 
wise  to  the  first  tier. 

A  Fragment  of  a  View  of  the  East 
end  of  Henry’s  Chapel,  sketched  by 
the  late  B.  Carter  about  the  year 
1747,  now  in  my  possession,  will  be 
engraved  for  a  future  number  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine* 


As  I  have,  it  may  be  presumed,  suf¬ 
ficiently  established  the  necessity  of 
Vane  Terminations  on  Henry’s  Cha¬ 
pel,  I  will  go  farther,  and  give  it  as  nay 
opinion,  that  when  Vanes,  as  we  now 
call  them,  became  such  a  favourite 
embellishment  in  the  Tudor  times, 
they  were  not  so  much  looked  up  to 
for  wind  information,  as  for  the  ho¬ 
nourable  distinctions  they  bore  in 
small  banners,  or  pennons,  or  pencils, 
for  the  display  of  heraldic  devices  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  noble  personages,  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  either  founders  of 
structures,  or  as  trophies  to  their 
sepulchral  repositories. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  Carter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Among  the  Parliamentary  Rolls  is 
a  Petition  from  Robert  de  Rogate, 
“  cui  promissura  fuit,  per  Episcopum 
Bathon’  nomine  Regis  quod  Rex  pro- 
videret  alicui  de  Liberis  suis  pro  carta 
de  Spigurnar’  quam  Reg’  reddit ;  petit 
quod  Rex  provideat  Filio  suo  de  Ga- 
risona :  Responsio,  Rex  precip’  Can- 
cellar’  quod  conservet  eum  indempn’ 
ut  promisit*.” 

The  Manor  of  Rogate  belonged  to 
Sir  Ralph  de  Camoys,  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  Baron,  who  in  1326  obtained  a 
charter  for  a  Fair  to  be  held  in  the 
village  yearly,  and  Free  Warren  ou 
all  the  demesne  Lands  of  the  Manort. 

in  1557  Lady  Anne  Maltrayers, 
relict  of  Henry  Lord  Maltravers,  was 
in  possession  of  this  estate. 

In  1746  it  became  the  property  of 
Sir  Thomas  Ridge ;  and  was  sold  by 
his  assignees  to  Mr.  Richardson,  of 
w  hom  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Harry 
Featherstone,  Bart. 

Rogate  Church  stands  on  a  rising 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
and  appears  to  have  been  erected  at 
an  early  period.  The  interior  part, 
though  much  crowded,  is  embellish¬ 
ed  with  a  beautiful  East  Window  ; 
the  Chancel  is  separated  from  the 
Nave  by  a  handsome  Arch;  and  be¬ 
neath  two  Gothic  arches  on  the  side 
wall  we  see  the  Remains  of  a  private 
Oratory,  or  Chapel,  now  converted 
into  seats.  The  following  Inscrip¬ 
tion  is  placed  in  the  Church  : 

*  Rot.  Parliament.  Anno  1290,  IS  Ed.  I. 
No.  102. 

f  Dug-dale’s  "Baronage. 


“  Juxta 
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“  Juxta  hoc  mannor  ct  inter  cineres 
jacet  quod  mortale  fuit  Thome  Bettesworth 
tie  Fyning  in  hac  Parochia,  generosi,  qui 
mortem  obiit  die  Septemb.  21,  Anno  ®tat. 
69,  Dom.  1723. 

“  Pacis  amatoris  placida  hie  pace  0S3a 
quiescunt, 

Tu  siinili  pacem  pectore,  Lector,  ames. 
Busta  pij  cernis,  sanctus  tibi  ferveat  ardor; 

Relliquias  justi,  tu  quoque  Justus  abi. 
Virtutes  fatum,  ah !  poterant  si  flecto.e 
noctis,  [domes. 

Non  h®c  pulvereas  viderat  umbra 
Sparge  brevis  violas  redolentia  munera 
flores, 

Candida  purpureis  lilia  sparge  rosis. 
Hinc  quanquam  suaves  tumulus  spirabit 
odores, 

Suavior  extincti  a  nomine  surget  odor. 

“  Hoc  monumentum  Patri  optimo,  amoris 
et  reverenti®  ergo,  posuit  mceiens  Filius 
Thos.  Bettes worui  Biiscn. 

*•  Near  this  place  lies  the  body  of  Thos. 
Bettesworth  Bilson,  Esq.  late  of  Fyning 
in  this  parish  ;  who  departed  this  life  the 
23d  of  March  1754,  in  the  59th  year  of 
his  age,” 

The  Advowsuii  of  Rogate  Vicarage 
formerly  belonged  to  Henry  de  Hoes 
of  Hat  ting  ;  by  whom  it  was  granted 
to  the  Monks  of  Durford  Abbey,  as 
appears  by  a  Charter  preserved  in  the 
Register  of  the  Abbey,  and  copied 
from  thence  into  the  Monasticon,  an 
annual  pa  ment  of  25 s.  being  reserved 
to  the  Abbey  of  Seez  in  Normandy, 

This  grant  was  several  years  after¬ 
wards  confirmed  to  the  Abbey  of  Dur¬ 
ford  by  Hubert  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  Stephen  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chi¬ 
chester  *, 

The  Living  is  valued  in  the  king’s 
books  at . . . 70/. 

Yearly  Tenths . 1/.  Os.  6d. 

The Tythingol  H awbedyne,  other¬ 
wise  Haben,  lies  within  this  parish, 
though  under  the  jurisdiction  of  East 
Harting  Manor  ;  and  pays  a  quit  rent 
of  6s.  S d.  a  year,  called  Ryewoode 
Sylver ;  and  by  a  Charter  of  Henry 
the  Second  it  appears  that  “  unatn 
virgatam  Terrae  apud  llaggebedene 
a  la  Saud,  quam  Alwinus  teuuit”  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Abbey  of  Durford  t. 

The  Bridge  called  Haben  Bridge, 
of  five  arches,  and  crossing  the  river 
in  this  tything,  according  to  village 
tradition,  was  erected  by  a  potent 

*  Register  of  the  Bishops  of  Chichester, 
C.  fo.  66. 

f  Monasticon  Anglicanuoi, 


Baron  of  that  name,  whose  residence 
was  in  the  South  part  of  the  parish. 
Upon  a  little  eminence  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  A  run  there  is  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  site  of  a  Castle,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  deep  fosse:  the  remain’s 
of  a  foundation  of  some  large  build¬ 
ing,  which  occupied  the  inner  space, 
were  discovered  a  few  years  ago. 

Yours,  &c.  Father  Paul. 

The  Purport  of  a  Letter  to  Mr.  R  ioby, 

on  the  Death  of  Mr.  John  Fran* 

SHAM. 

“  Spargite  humum  foliis,  inducite  fontibtis 
umbras.”  Virq. 

Bowater  Crescent , 

L’  Woolwich,  Feb .  10,  1810. 
Y  brother  has  just  informed  me 
of  the  death  of  my  old  and  ve¬ 
nerable  master  and  much-esteemed 
friend  John  Fransiiam  ;  acquaint¬ 
ing  me  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
books  and  manuscripts  are  left  to 
you,  for  your  perusal  and  acceptance, 
should  you  deem  them  worthy  a  place 
in  your  library.  This  information  has 
induced  me  thus  to  trouble  you,  for 
the  purpose  of  requesting,  that,  if 
among  the  Mathematical  books  or 
manuscripts  there  should  be  aoy 
which  you  may  deem  of  little  value, 
you  would  have  the  gooduess  to  be¬ 
stow  them  on  me  rather  than  destroy 
them,  1  hope,  Sir,  you  will  not 
consider  my  request  unreasonable, 
when  1  inform  you  that  I  have  been 
acquainted  w  ith  Mr.  Fransham  for  se- 
veral  years,  and  that  from  the  many 
conversations  which  1  have  had  with 
him  on  Mathematical  subjects,  I  had 
some  slight  grounds  of  expectation 
that  he  would  have  left  me  his  Ma¬ 
thematical  manuscripts,  if  not  hi# 
books. 

When  I  was  last  in  Norwich  I  had 
several  opportunities  of  enjoy  ing  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Fransham’s  company ; 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  I  gave  him 
a  demonstration  of  a  curious  property 
of  numbers,  which  he  himself  first 
discovered,  but  the  truth  of  which  he 
had  never  been  able  to  prove.  This 
property  of  numbers,  with  its  demon¬ 
stration, hassince  been  published  in  Ni¬ 
cholson’s  Philosophical  Jour.  No.  105. 

It  is  not  so  much,  Sir,  on  account 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  Mathema* 
tical  manuscripts  that  I  make  this 
request,  as  from  the  earnest  desir© 
which  I  feel  to  possess  something  in, 

his 
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Ills  own  handwriting,  which  might 
occasionally  call  to  my  recollection 
tiie  many  happy  hours  which  J  have 
spent  in  his  company,  and  the  delight 
which  1  formerly  experienced  in  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  precepts  of  his  philo¬ 
sophy  : 

“  Turn,  pietate  grave m  ac  meritis  si  forte 
virum  quern 

Conspexsre,  silent,  arreetisque  auribus 
adstant.”  Virg. 

I  cannot  but  regret,  Sir,  that  our 
Common  friend  was  so  slightly  noticed 
in  the  Norwich  Papers;  I  could  hope 
that  some  one,  who  knew  his  worth, 
will  record  his  abilities  and  virtues  in 
one  of  the  periodical  publications ; 
and  I  should  be  happy  to  hear  that 
this  task  had  devolved  upon  yourself. 
He  was  certainly  an  extraordinary 
man ;  he  was  indeed  a  rare  instance 
of  the  union  of  practical  and  theore¬ 
tical  philosophy.  As  a  Theologian ,  it 
was  difficult,  from  his  conversation 
on  religious  topicks,  to  ascertain  what 
were  his  sentiments  :  that  he  believed 
in  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause , 
usually  called  God,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt ;  for  I  well  remember 
that  he  once  told  me  that  the  subject 
of  a  First  Cause  had  formerly  been 
an  object  of  his  most  serious  inquiry, 
and  that,  after  a  long  and  close  in¬ 
vestigation  of  causes  and  effects,  he 
was  led  to  conclude  that  a  “  First 
moving  Power  must  have  e&isted.” 
Should  any  suspicions  be  entertained 
with  respect  to  this  article  of  his  be¬ 
lief,  they  may  be  instantly  removed 
by  a  reference  to  one  of  his  manu¬ 
scripts,  intituled  “  Metaphysicorum 
Elenienta,”  &c.  his  Appendix  to  which 
begins  with  these  words :  “  I  believe 
the  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  and  self-existent  Being, 
from  the  impossibility  of  an  infinite 
succession  of  dependent  causes  and 
effects,  as  that  argument,  as  managed 
by  Clarke  in  his  Boylean  Lectures,  is 
convincing Again,  in  another  part 
of  the  Preface  are  the  following  re¬ 
markable  words  ;  “  Since  it  is  evident 
that  all  possible  figures  or  finite  quan¬ 
tities  of  space,  which  are  infinite  in 
number,  in  all  possible  relations  or 
manners,  which  are  aiso  infinite  in 
number,  do  actually  exist  in  infinite 


space ;  nothing  less  than  an  infinite 
intellect,  or  an  eternal  progress  in 
geometry ,  can  ever  exhaust  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  properties  of  these:  but 
this  is  the  sublimest  contemplation, 
as  its  object  is  the  most  clear  and 
simple,  and  the  intellectual  faculties 
never  fail  to  be  increased  bv  being 
exercised  about  the  nature  of  God  ? 
which  is  the  only  proper  and  worthy 
object  of  them.  God  is  the  subject 
o i geometry,  and  the  only  object  of 
science.  Geometry  alone  can  pro¬ 
perly  be  termed  science;  and  they  w  ho 
enter  upon  the  study  of  it  in  theory, 
may,  from  the  light  of  true  science, 
observe  the  inexplicable  obscurity  of 
other  subjects,  and  that  they  never 
before  were  sensible  oi  what  it  was 
truly  to  know  any  thing :  the  ele¬ 
ments  thereof  are  the  foundation  of 
almost  all  other  knowledge,  and  aiso 
of  all  that  is  included  in  tiie  term 
probability  in  almost  all  other  things. ” 
His  opinion  of  the  uature  of  the  First 
Cause  may  be  in  some  degree  known 
from  the  following  Scholium  to  one 
of  the  propositions  in  his  “  Metaphy- 
sicorum  Eleraenta 

“  Scholium. 

Definitio. 

Ens  non-dependens  quod  etiam  causa  cst 
omnium  cseterarum  existentium,  Deus 
appellatur. 

n  Hinc  sequitur, 

Spatium  esse  Deum. 

Porro, 

Spatium  solum  esse  Deum.” 

There  is  also  affixed  to  these  (i  Ele¬ 
ments,”  a  Description  of  God,  which 
concludes  with  “  Solum  sciential,  nul¬ 
lum  autem  sensus,  objecturn  :  denique, 
contemplatio  divime  natur*  certissi- 
inum  et  perfect  issimum  cst  mental  is 
fruitionis  seu  felicitatis  in  terms  vel 
realis  fundamemum.” 

These  quotations,  Sir,  are  sufficient 
to  prove  his  belief  m  the  existence  of 
a  God.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
concealed  that  he  had  no  faith  in  the 
Christian  religion — for,  from  a  strong 
association  of  ideas,  he  could  not  se¬ 
parate  in  his  mind  the  precepts,  of 
Christianity  from  the  conduct  of  its 
rofessors*, — Hence  Christianity  and 
uli-baiting — Christianity  and  horse- 
docking — Christianity  and  hunting — - 
in  fine,  Christianity  and  cruelty,  were 


*■  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Fransham  blinded  himself  to  the  distinction  between 
Christianity  itself,  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  professed  it ;  for  he  certainly  possessed 
a  heart  which,  if  it  had  beep  ©pen  to  conviction,  could  not  fail  to  have  done  honour 
to  the  cause, 

,  with 
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with  him  inseparable  ideas ;  and  as 
he  possessed  a  heart  in  the  highest 
degree  susceptible  of  pity,  gentleness, 
and  kindness,  particularly  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  race  of  animals,  he  at  once  re¬ 
jected  a  religion,  among  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  winch  he  d  ily  witnessed  what 
he  deemed  acts  of  cruelty  and  bar¬ 
barity. 

Asa  Metaphysician, he  was  an  arden  t 
admirer  of  flume,  whom  he  would 
sometimes  call  tfte  “  Prince  of  Philo¬ 
sophers,"  and  whose  tract  or  essay 
on  Natural  Religion  he  considered  as 
one.  of  the  most  exquisite  and  masterly 
productions  of  the  human  mind. — 
This  was  the  only  author  among  the 
moderns  on  the  subject  of  melaphy- 
sicks  whom  he  read  with  peculiar  sa¬ 
tisfaction.  Among  the  Autients,  Plato 
and  Cicero  wei‘e  his  particular  favour¬ 
ites  and  the  arguments  of  Cotta  in 
the  “  JSatura  Deorum ”  of  the  latter 
always  afforded  him  an  intellectual 
feast. 

As  a  Mathematician ,  he  was  emi¬ 
nent  rather  for  the  solidity  than  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  His  love  of 
accuracy  rendered  him  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  antient  Mathemati¬ 
cians;  or,  perhaps,  more  properly, 
his  early  attention  to  these  writers 
rendered  him  accurate.  He  had  a 
higher  veneration  for  Euclid  than 
for  A ewton,  and  preferred  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Geometry  of  the  former  to 
the  Principia  of  the  latter.  Indeed, 
he  never  could  understand  the  cele¬ 
brated  Doctrine  of  Fluxions  ;  and  he 
has  been  he  «rd  to  pronounce  the  Ana¬ 
lyst  of  Bishop  Berkeley  (a  work  writ¬ 
ten  in  confutation  of  that  doctrine) 
as  one  of  th  finest  specimens  of  rea¬ 
soning  to  be  met  with  among  the 
productions  of  the  mouenis.  The  au¬ 
thors  whom  he  most  esteemed  on 
Mathematicks  were  Euclid ,  Apollo¬ 
nius,  and  Archimedes ;  of  the  former 
of  these  he  preferred  the  ed'tions  of 
Clavms  and  Dr.  Simson  ;  and  of  the 
latter,  that  of  Dr.  Barrow,  probably 
because  he  had  never  seen  the  Oxford 
edition. 

Among  the  modern  writers  on  these 
subjects,  one  only  escaped  his  censure ; 
this  was  Jjr.  Hamilton,  Dean  of  Ar¬ 
magh,  whose  Treatise  on  Com*.  bee- 
tions  he  considered  as  a  truiy  classi¬ 
cal  and  elegant  performance:  to  this 
work  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  that 
he  devoted  nearly  two  whole  years , 
and  that  he  derived  the  most  exqui¬ 


site  pleasure  from  its  distinguished 
accuracy  and  simplicity.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  here  to  he  regretted,  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  work  of  Dr.  Ro¬ 
bertson  of  Oxford  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  (in  Quarto),  as  he  would  there 
have  met  with  a  History  of  the  Conic 
Sections  written  in  most  elegant  La¬ 
tin,  which,  to  a  man  of  his  classical 
taste,  could  not  hut  have  afforded  the 
most  exquisite  delight. 

Among  his  manuscript  volumes 
there  is  one  which  he  seems  to  have 
considered  as  a  complete  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Manual  for  the  Young  Mathema¬ 
tician  ;  it  contains  the  fir st  principles 
of  Algebra,  some  of  the  leading  pro¬ 
perties  of  Numbers,  some  curious 
Questions  relating  to  the  Application 
of  Algebra  to  Geometry,  a  small 
Table  of  the  Square  and  Cube  Roots 
of  certain  Numbers;  and  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  Miscellaneous  Problems.  Of 
Algebra,  however,  or  the  analytic 
art,  he  entertained  a  very  moderate 
opinion.  He  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
grounds  and  methods  of  operation  em¬ 
ployed  by  algebraists  for  the  solution 
of  simple  andgwadraHcEquati  -ns;  but 
the  resolution  of  Cubics  by  Cardan’s 
rule,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  method  of 
divisors,  or  by  the  different  modes  of 
approximation,  he  considered  only  as 
so  many  mechanical  tricks  or  arts  of 
legerdemain ,  employed  by  their  au¬ 
thors  for  the  purpose  of  displaying; 
their  skill  in  quirks  and  quibbles ,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  Mathema¬ 
tical  Sciences.  Severe  as  this  censure 
may  at  first  appear,  and  unjust  as  it 
certainly  ought  to  be  considered  with 
respect  to  the  motives  of  these  great 
inventors,  it  must,  however,  be  con¬ 
fessed,  that  the  mind  does  not  receive 
that  satisfaction  from  the  operations 
of  Algebra ,  which  it  derives  from  the 
demonstrations  of  Geometry,  In  the 
former  there  is  not  that  ratiocination 
which  constitutes  the  distinguished 
excellence  of  the  latter;  nor  can  the 
mind  take  that  cognizance,  if  it  may 
be  so  expressed,  of  the  object  of  in¬ 
quiry  th  >Lgh  the  successive  steps  of 
the  process,  in  which  that  object  be¬ 
comes  amalgamated  with  hgrs  and 
characters,  which  .  .emseives  become 
the  principal  subjects  of  consideration. 
In  the  latter,  <u  the  contran  ,  the 
road  is  constantly  presented  with  the 
view  of  an  object,  ijy  means  of  a 
diagram,  on  which  itcandwell  through 
|he  whole  demonstration,  and  by 

which 
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which  means  it  takes  cognizance  of 
every  step  in  the  process.  The  con¬ 
nexion,  moreover,  which  subsists  be¬ 
tween  the  successive  steps  of  a  demon¬ 
stration  affords  a  peculiar  satisfaction 
and  delight  to  the  mind ;  whoever 
has  made  himself  acquainted  with  that 
divine  system  of  truths  contained  in 
Euclid's  Elements,  must  have  expe¬ 
rienced  the  force  of  this  observation. 
It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  astonishment  that  one  who  had 
so  long  and  so  closely  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  with  the  antient  geome¬ 
tricians,  those  pre-eminent  patterns 
of  accuracy  and  elegance,  should  ex¬ 
press  in  strong  terms  his  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  the  science  of  Algebra,  or 
that  he  should  pronounce  a  work  oil 
the  Doctrine  of  Fluxions,  although 
written  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself, 
to  be  a  “  Book  of  Mathematical  Con* 
juration,  or  the  Art  of  Legerdemain 
illustrated  and  exemplified  by  the 
principles  of  Modern  Algebra.’’  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  he 
carried  his  veneration  for  the  Antienls 
to  an  unreasonable  pitch,  since  he 
could  seldom  be  induced  to  look  at 
any  modern  book  on  Mathematicks. 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he 
possessed  this  prejudice,  since  he 
would  have  found  that  some  of  the 
later  writers  on  these  subjects,  parti¬ 
cularly  Huygens,  Hailey,  Keili,  and 
Bonn ycastie,  not  only  possess  all  the 
elegance  of  the  Antients,  but  that  they 
have  improved  upon  their  accuracy  ; 
the  last  more  especially,  who,  in 
the  notes  affixed  to  his  Geometry, 
has  pointed  out  several  inaccuracies 
in  the  reasoning  of  Euclid  in  his  Ele¬ 
ments. 

To  this  admiration,  however,  of  the 
antient  Geometry  must  be  attributed 
that  accuracy  of  reasoning  and  logical 
precision  for  which  he  was  sO  emi¬ 
nently  distinguished  ;  yet  it  must  be 
allowed  that  he  was  thoroughly  scep¬ 
tical ;  for  scarcely  a  sentence  could 
be  uttered  in  his  presence,  or  any  in¬ 
formal  ion  communicated  to  him,  with¬ 
out  his  rejoining  with  Are  you  sure 
that  is  true  ?  On  what  do  you  ground 
your  belief?  You  should  be  very 
cautions  of  the  evidence  of  testi¬ 
mony.  A  Mathematician  believes  no¬ 
thing  without  proof f  &c.  &c. 

He  would  sometimes  amuse  himself 
by  playing  at  marbles  in  his  room,  or 
rather  by  making  experiments  with 
marbles,  for  the  purpose  of  practG 


[J  aly, 

cally  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  sup* 
posed  laws  of  motion,  and  of  observing 
the  effects  of  the  collision  of  elastic  bo¬ 
dies.  At  other  times  he  would  sit  deeply 
musing  with  a  ball  or  marble,  or  any 
other  object,  held  between  his  finger 
and  his  thumb  ;  and  on  his  observing 
the  body  to  fall  on  his  suddenly  re¬ 
mitting  his  retention,  he  would  burst 
forth  with  exclamations  of  surprize 
and  wonder  that  the  object  should  not 
retain  its  situation,  and  remain  quietly 
at  rest  in  the  air ,  after  he  had  ivith- 
drawn  the  pressure  which  sustained 
it  !  On  such  occasions,  to  the  mere 
vulgar  observer,  lie  would  seem  tri¬ 
fling,  and  would,  perhaps,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  “  Non  compos  mentis;”  but 
to  the  man  of  reflection  he  would  ap¬ 
pear  far  otherwise  ;  for  in  such  in¬ 
stances  he  was  only  expressing  his 
astonishment  at  that  cause,  the  nature 
of  which  it  has  surpassed  even  the 
genius  of  a  Newton  to  determine. 

In  his  manners  he  was  altogether 
remarkably  singular,  yet  perfectly 
free  from  ostentation.  He  usually 
lived  in  a  garret*  where  he  supported 
himself  by  teaching  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French  languages  and  Mathe¬ 
maticks;  iie  also  attended  private  fa¬ 
milies;  and  there  are  several  ladies  of 
the  first  respectability  in  Norwich 
and  its  vicinity,  who  have  obtained 
an  unusual  degree  of  knowledge  ip 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  under 
his  instructions. 

In  his  dress  he  was  also  very  pecu¬ 
liar.  lie  usually  wore  a  short  green 
jacket,  abroad  hat,  large  shoes,  and 
coarse  worsted  stockings  ;  he  almost 
constantly  accustomed  himself  to  a 
great  coat  when  sitting  at  home  in  his 
garret,  though  he  would  often  appear 
without  it  abroad.  Hehasbeen  thought 
by  some  to  affect  a  singularity  in  his 
appearance;  but  no  man  was  ever 
more  devoid  of  affectation  than  he 
was,  for  he  wholly  disregarded  the 
opinion  of  others  with  respect  either 
to  his  character  or  his  appearance  ; 
and  in  his  dress,  as  indeed  in  every 
thing  else,  he  only  consulted  his  own 
comfort  and  ease. 

In  his  physiognomy  he  somewhat 
resembled  the  celebrated  Erasmus; 
and  of  late  years  suffered  his  grey  hair 
to  hang  loose  about  his  shoulders. 
As  he  walked  the  street,  he  wore  his 
hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  seemed 
constantly  looking  downwards,  hav¬ 
ing  his  hands  most  commonly  behind 
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bim,  except  in  very  cold  weather, 
when  he  usually  folded  ids  arms  iu 
front  of  his  breast.  1  i  is  countenance, 
tli o ugh  sedate,  was  highly  expressive 
of  intelligence  ;  and  in  conversat  ion 
on  his  favourite  subjects,  language, me- 
taphysicks,  and  mathemalicks,  he  al¬ 
ways  appeared  cheerful  and  animated. 

lie  was  also  remarkable  for  his  in¬ 
dustry,  of  which  he  has  left  behind 
him  ainpie  testimonials,  in  five  Ma¬ 
nuscript  volumes  iu  quarto,  lAosfc 
neatly  written,  which  contain  original 
Essays  and  Disquisitions,  both  in  verse 
and  prose,  onTheologv,  E thicks,  Civil 
Polity,  Mathemalicks,  Metaphysicks, 
Education,  &c.  &c.  ;  together  wdh 
compilations  from  the  best  authors. 
He  accustomed  himself  to  rise  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morningduring  summer, 
and  at  six  in  the  winter:  iu  his  diet 
and  regimqn  he  was  peculiarly  tem¬ 
perate,  eating  hut  moderately  of  ani¬ 
mal  food,  and  abstaining  from  the  use 
of  all  strong  liquors  :  he  consequently 
enjoyed  a  sound  state  of  health,  and 
retained  the  perfect  use  of  his  facul¬ 
ties,  to  the  last  moments  of  his  exist¬ 
ence;  indeed,  till  within  a  few  days  of 
his  death,  he  continued  to  give  in¬ 
structions  to  his  pupils.  About  an 
hour  before  his  decease  he  requested 
to  be  removed  from  his  bed  to  his 
chair,  when,  I  am  informed,  he  said 
some  gallant  things  to  his  nurse,  and 
declared  that  if  he  had  to  live  his  days 
over  again,  he  would  spend  some 
portion  of  his  time  in  the  company 
and  conversation  of  the  softer  sex, 
for  whom,  it  must  be  confessed,  he 
always  appeared  to  entertain  an  aver¬ 
sion*.  Soon  after  this,  he  expired 
without  a  word  or  a  groan ;  indeed  so 
easy  was  his  death,  that  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  last  breath  was  not  ob¬ 
served  even  by  his  nurse,  who  was 
sitting  by  his  side.  Thus  peacefully 
and  happily  terminated  the  life  of 
John  Fransham,  a  man  pre-eminently 
distinguished  for  his  learning  and 
erudition,  for  the  profundity  of  his 
reasoning,  and  for  his  acquaintance 
with  antient  philosophy.  —  A  man, 
whose  moral  character  was  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  and  who,  though  not  a  pro¬ 


fessor  of  Christianity,  was  a  pattern 
worthy  the  imitation  of  Christians — • 
he  was,  though  poor,  most  scrupu¬ 
lously  honest — his  disposition  was- 
mild  and  benevolent' — he  possessed  a 
tender  sensibility  for  the  feelings  of 
others — a  sensibility  which  he  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  the  minutest  inject  iit 
the  creation.  Wholly  regardless  of 
the  world,  and  ot  the  filings  which  are 
in  the  world,  he  lived  a  life  of  primi¬ 
tive  simplicity  ;  and  died,  as  he  lived, 
iu  peace  with  ail  mankind,  in  the  se¬ 
venty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

1  perceive,  Sir,  that  1  have  unin¬ 
tentionally  given  a  hasty,  unfinished, 
and  therefore  probably  incorrect 
sketch  of  my  late  worthy  and  esteem¬ 
ed  friend.  I  trust,  however,  that  you 
will  pardon  me  for  the  trouble  which 
I  have  thus  given  you,  when  1  assure 
you,  that  what  1  have  above  written 
flowed  involuntarily  from  my  pen, 
the  instant  I  heard  ol  his  death  ;  this, 
1  hope,  will  also  serve  as  an  apology 
for  the  inaccuracy  with  which  it  may¬ 
be  written. 

Were  I  not  aware  of  your  numerous 
and  important  avocations,  1  would 
earnestly  request  you  to  favour  tho 
publick,  through  the  medium  of  the 
periodical  publications,  with  a  Me¬ 
moir  of  this  extraordinary  man;  ii* 
however,  you  cannot  find  leisure  suf¬ 
ficient  for  tiiis  purpose,  1  should 
esteem  it  as  a  particular  favour  if  you 
w  ould  communicate  to  me  any  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  his  last  moments — 
the  circumstances  in  which  lie  died— 
his  birth — education,  place  of  inter¬ 
ment,  &e.  &c.  i  hope  some  “  Firm 
memorial  will  stand  erected  nigh,”  to 
mark  the  spot  where  Fransham  lies — 
perhaps,  if  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  died  will  not  permit  this,  a  small 
subscription  among  a  few  of  bis  select 
friends  might  be  sufficient  to  effect  it. 

<(  Et  tumuJurn  faeite,  et  tumid o  super- 
addite  carmen.” 

Yours,  &c.  W.  Saint. 

[ The  list  of  Mr.  Fransham’s  Ma¬ 
nuscript  Works ,  in  the  possession  of 
Edward  Rigby,  Esq.  of  A  o  rue  i  ch ,  sh  a  it 
be  given  in  our  next. ] 


*  This  aversion,  however,  was  rather  to  what  he  deemed  the  frivolities  of  the  sex,  than  to 
the  sex  itseif;  far,  whenever  he  met  with  a  woman  who  could  converse  with  him  on  his 
favourite  subjects,  Language,  Metaphysicks,  and  Mathematieks,  he  was  unusually 
elevated  and  delighted.  Delicacy  here  forbids  the  mention  of  a  lady,  whose  classical 
taste  and  literary  accomplishments  afforded  Mr.  Fransham  a  refined  pleasure  from  her 
friendly  society  and  polite  conversation.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Fran- 
sham  has  often  been  heard  to  express  his  regret  that  he  had  not  married  early  in  life. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Urba  ;  ■  , 


C — C — C.  Oxford , 
July  6. 


T  N  a»  entertaining  Work  (“  A  Trip 
JL  to  C oa tharu , ”&c . ) of M r .  Hutton’s, 
to  whom,  with  na^seif,  many  of  your 
Headers,  Mr.  .Urban,  have,  during  a 
series  of  years,  been  indebted  for 
amusement  and  instruction,  the  death 
of  Athelwold  by  the  hand  of  King 
Kdgar  is  adverted  to,  as  iiaving  taken 
place  at  Uafewooa  in  Yorkshire  (the 
spot  from  whence  the  family  of  Lus- 
celles  derive  tneir  title),  if  the  pre¬ 
sent  communication  be  worthy  your 
acceptance,  1  beg  herewith  to  oiler 
you  reasons  for  believing  the  above 
statement  to  be  erroneous,  aud  the 


following  to  be  the  tact: 

When  the  circumstance  referred  to 
is  reported  to  have  happened,  Edgar 
held  his  court  at  Marlborough ,  about 
twenty  miles  distant  from  which  was 
a  considerable  iorest,  called  Hare- 
wood  ;  and  which  now  consists  of 
nearly  3000  acres,  but  divided  into 
three  woods;  one  portion  of  which 
(the  name  handed  down  from  sire  to 
son)  is  known  asu  Dead  Man’s  Copse,” 
and  a  particular  spot  therein,  to  and 
from  which  a  path  has  been  constantly 
kept  open,  is  called  “  Dead  Man’s 
Plack,”  or  Plal,  and  is  commonly 
known  as  a  place  where  a  King  killed 


ene  of  his  A  obit  men. 

Air.  Hutton  gives  an  extract  in  proof 
as  he  supposes  of  his  authority.  “  The 
King  had  the  Earl  with  him  to  hunt 
in  the  wood  of  Werwelley  ( perhaps 


ters  co-heiresses,  one  of  them  mar¬ 
ried  the  late  Joshua  i remonger,  esq. 
a  man  of  great  respectability  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  who  for  a 
series  of  years  possessed  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  to  return  a  Member  for  Jhe 
Borough  of  Andover. 

Mr.  1  remonger,  possessing,  in  right 
of  this  marriage,  one  portion  of  the 
Wherweli  estate,  purchased  the  other, 
and  resided  in  the  oid  mansion,  which 
was  ejected  <  n  the  site,  and  with 
the  materials,  o<  the  undent  monas¬ 
tery.  He  died,  in  very  advanced  life, 
about  six  years  since.  The  woods  al¬ 
luded  to  were,  during  his  life-time, 
of  peculiar  beauty  ;  the  different  rides 
through  them  were  kept  in  the  high¬ 
est  order,  and  their  extent  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles:  but  the  pre¬ 
sent  possessor  res  id  es*uot  at  Wherweli, 
and  the  pruning- knife  and  scy  the  have 
given  place  to  the  murdering  axe 
and  exterminating  bill-hook.  The 
rides  are  -nearly  grown  over;  and 
a  very  short  <q>ace  will  elapse,  ere  it 
may  be  difficult  to  prove  that  such 
things  wore.  Yet  is  the  particular 
place  alluded  to  visible,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  access  thereto  wiil  probably 
always  mark  the  spot,  unless  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  woods  shall  takeplace. 

1  have  much  respect  for  Mr.  Hut¬ 
ton's  genera!  correctness ;  and  he,  I 
dare  believe,  will  not  be  displeased  at 
the  above  statement  from,  Sir, 
Yours,  &c.  W.  J. 


Werfe  valley ,  now  Wharfdale )  that 
now  is  called  Harewode.” 

Now,  Sir,  adjoining  to  the  Hare- 
wood  which  I  advance  as  having  been 
the  place  of  Athelwold' s  murder ,  and 
which  is  in  Hampshire,  is  the  village 
of  Wherweli  ;  and  here,  after  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Martyr,  who  was 
slain  at  the  instigation  of  his  mother- 
in-law,  Elfrida ,  at  Corfe  Castle,  was 
a  Monastery  of  Benedictine  Nuns, 
founded  and  endowed  by  her,  in  ex¬ 
piation  of  that  crime,  and  as  well  of 
the  murder  of  her  first  husband  A  thel - 
wold,  to  which  she  was  believed  privy , 
and  the  scene  of  which  was  not  more 
from  Wherweli  than  two  miles. 

At  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses 
by  Henry  the  Eighth,  Wherweli  was 
included,  and  the  domain  belonging 
to  it  bestowed  on  one  of  his  favourites, 
the  Lord  de  la  Warr;  from  him  it 
descended  to  the  family  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Fryer  ;  who  leaving  two  daugh¬ 


Mr.  Urban,  July  3. 

T  is  thirty  years  since,  and  before 
I  entered  into  the  connubial  state, 
that  I  met  in  some  periodical  Work 
with  the  Epitaph  in  page  509,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Mason  ;  and,  being  struck  with,  1  tran¬ 
scribed  it. 

I  have  since  too  fatally  proved  the 
truth  of  some  of  the  lines ;  and  it 
seems  almost  to  have  been  from  a  pre¬ 
sentiment,  that  I  had  copied  them; 
for  I  attended  my  eldest  Daughter  to 
her  grave  at  Bristol,  and  subsequently 
my  two  others  to  theirs  also,  butnearer 
home,  and  by  the  same  fatal  national 
disease. 

I  cannot  agree  with  your  Corre¬ 
spondent  in  his  sentiments  as  to  the  two 
concluding  lines,  which  he  has  omit¬ 
ted  ;  for  what  but  those  could  support 
a  bereft  Parent  under  trials  like  mine? 

i  can  experimentally  speak,  that  it 
was  to  a  Daughter’s  patience  under 
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that  lingering  disease  —  it  was  her 
hope  on  the  approach  of  death — it 
■was  her  faith  in  the  glorious  promises 
of  the  Gospel,  that  has  brought  my 
mind  to  resignation  to  the  Divine 
Will,  and  given  the  comforting  bone, 
that  it  is  to  a  merciful  Father  they 
are  translated,  and  that  I  may  also, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  like  graces,  trust 
to  rejoin  them  in  Worlds  of  Bliss. 
Yours,  &c.  A  Parent. 

P.  S.  I  transcribe  the  whole  Epi¬ 
taph  as  I  have  it. 

EPITAPH 

On  a  Lady,  who  died  of  a  Consumption  at 
Bristol  Hot  Wells  ;  written  by  her  Hus¬ 
band. 

Whoe’er  like  me  with  trembling  anguish 
brings  [springs ; 

His  heart’s  best  treasure  to  fair  Bristol’s 
Whoe’er  like  me,  to  soothe  disease  and 
pain, 

Shall  pour  those  salutary  spi  ings — in  vain : 
Condemn’d,  like  me, to  hear  the  faint  reply, 
To  mark  the  fading  cheek,  the  sinking  eye  ; 
From  the  chill  brow  to  wipe  the  damps  of 
death,  [breath  : 

And  watch,  in  dumb  despair,  the  shortening 
If  chance  directs  him  to  this  artless  line, 
Let  the  sad  mourner  know,  his  pangs  were 
mine. 

Ordain’d  to  lose  the  partner  of  my  breast, 
Whose  virtue  warm’d  me, and  whose  beauty 
blest ;  [prove 

Fram’d  every  tie,  that  binds  the  soul  to 
Her  duty  friendship — and  her  friendship 
love.  [sigh 

But  yet  —  rememb’ring  thus  the  parting 
Appoints  the  just  to  slumber,  not  to  die  ; 
The  starting  tear  I  check’d — I  kiss’d  the 
rod,  ’ 

And  not  to  earth  resign’d  her — but  to  God. 


Mr.  Urban,  Shrewsbury ,  Feb.  21. 

WHATEVER  may  tend  to  'em* 
hellish  Antiquity,  or  illustrate 
History,  I  am  sensible  is  always  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  you.  The  subjects  in¬ 
closed  for  your  valuable  Museum  are, 
No.  1.  a  View  of  Acton  Burnell  Ca  tie, 
in  which  King  Edward  T.  held  his  Par¬ 
liament,  A.  D.  1283.  No.  2.  is  the 
remain  of  a  large  Earn,  183  feet  long 
and  41  broad  (the  gavel  ends  only  re¬ 
maining),  in  which  the  Commons  of 
England  sat,  at  the  time  the  Lords 
occupied  the  hall  of  the  Castle.  The 
Statutum  de  Mercatorihus ,  enacted 
here,  is,  from  the  place,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  “  Statute  of  Acton  Bur¬ 
nell.”  These  curious  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity  are  situated  in  the  hundred 
Gent.  Mag.  July}  1811, 
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ofCundover,  in  the  county  of  Salop* 
about  eight  miles  from  Shrewsbury. 
The  Castle  is  a  square  building,  with 
a  square  tower  at  each  corner.  Its 
founder,  or  more  probably  its  restorer* 
was  Robert  Burnell, -Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  Treasurer,  and  "fter  wards 
Chancellor  of  England, who  in  1 292  was 
sent  to  the  Marches  of  Scotland,  where 
he  was  employed  in  a  peremptory^ 
embassy,  to  demand  of  the  Scots  what 
they  had  to  object  to  the  claim  of  his 
master  the  King  to  the  right  and  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  superiority  and  direct 
dominion  over  their  kingdom?  In 
this  office  he  died,  and  was  interred 
in  his  Cathedral  at  Wells.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  Castle  was  Sir  Edward 
Burnell,  who  served  in  many  actions 
in  Scotland  under  Edward  I.  and  ap¬ 
peared  with  great  splendour;  he  was 
always  attended  with  a  chariot  deck¬ 
ed  with  banners,  on  which  were  de¬ 
picted  his  arms.  In  1346,  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Nicholas  Lord 
Burnell,  who  died  in  the  year  1382, 
and  was  buried  in  Acton  Burnell 
Church,  under  an  altar  tomb,  with  a 
brass  inlaid  in  it  of  the  figure  of  an 
armed  man,  and  a  brass  plate  thus  ia» 
scribed : 

me  facet  bVtt  jfHcb’tts?  ^SurneH, 
mife£,  b’nV  be  #ol0ot,  qui  drift  jcb01 
bir  Tamiarti  ?tnno  Wni  Blmo  <ST  CCm$ 
Cuf  aTi’e  p’pitkt’  bV  am’. 

The  manor  continued  in  the  Burnell 
family  till  the  9th  of  Edward  II.  when 
Edward  Lord  Burnell  dying  without 
male  issue,  he  left  this  and  other 
estates  to  his  sister  Maud,  who  mar¬ 
rying  to  John  de  Ilandlou,  or  Haud- 
low,  transferred  the  estate  into  that 
family,  in  which  it  continued  till  8th 
of  Henry  V.  Camden  tells  us,  the 
above-named  Maud  married  for  her 
first  husband  John  Lord  Lovell,  and 
so  brought  this  manor  into  his  family, 
but  he  does  not  make  it  appear  how  % 
yet  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VJ.  the 
Lovells  were  in  possession  of  it,  and 
Francis  Lord  Lovell,  by  his  adherence 
to  Richard  III.  forfeited  the  estate.. 
Henry  Vll.  beingseatedon  the  throne, 
gave  it  to  Jasper  Earl  of  Bedford, 
with  other  estates  in  this  county  5 
but  he  dying  without  issue,  they  re¬ 
verted  to  the  crown  ;  and  Henry  VIII. 
gave  them  to  Thomas  Howard,  Earl 
of  Surrey,  whom  he  created  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  as  a  reward  for  his  valour 
ai  Fiodd^BvEield. 

The 


*8  Analysis  of  Booh,  No.  IV. — -Verstigan’s  “Restitution”  [Julr, 


The  present  respectable  possessor 
of  this  beautiful  domain  is  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Smythe,  Bart,  whose  family  be¬ 
came  possessed  of  it  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  II. 

Yours,  &c.  D.  Parkes. 

Analysis  of  Books. 

No.  IV. 

Title.  “  Restitution  of  decayed 
Intelligence  in  Autiquities,  concern¬ 
ing  the  most  noble  and  renowned 
j English  Nation.  By  the  Study  and 
Travel  of  R.  V.  [Richard  Verstigan.] 
Dedicated  unto  the  King’s  most  ex¬ 
cellent  Majesty.” 

[An  Engraving  on  the  title  page  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel, with  parties  taking 
their  departure  from  it  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Motto,] 

“ A7 ationumOrigo . — London :  Printed 
for  Samuel  Mearne,  John  Martyn,  and 
Henry  Herringman,  1673.” 

Contents.  Dedication  to  King 
James ;  complimenting  him  as  “  de¬ 
scended  of  the  chiefest  blood-royal  of 
our  ancient  English-Saxon  Kings.”  An 
Epistle  “  to  the  most  renowned  Eng¬ 
lish  Nation;  and  especially  to  the 
studious  and  lo  vers  of  Antiquity,  that 
concern  the  same.” — “  The  greatness 
of  my  love  unto  my  most  noble  na¬ 
tion,  most  dear  unto  me  of  any  nation 
in  the  world,  and  which  with  all  my 
best  endeavours  I  desire  to  gratifie, 
bath  induced  me  to  the  performance 
and  publishing  of  this  work.  For  al¬ 
beit  my  grandfather,  Theodore  Row¬ 
land  Verstigan,  was  born  in  the  Dutchy 
of  Geldres  (and  there  descended  of  an 
aucientand  worshipful  famil))  whence, 
reason  of  the  wars  and  loss  of 
friends,  he  (being  a  young  man)  came 
into  England  about  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  K.  Henry  7.  and  there  mar¬ 
ried  and  soon  after  died,  leaving  my 
father  at  his  death  but  nine  months 
old,  which  gave  cause  of  making  his 
fortune  meaner  than  hence  it  might 
have  been  :  yet  can  I  account  myself 
of  no  other  than  of  the  English  na¬ 
tion,  as  well  for  that  England  hath 
been  ray  sweet  birth-place,  as  also  for 
that  I  needs  must  pass  in  the  self¬ 
same  descent  of  that  thrice  noble  na¬ 
tion,”  &c. 

Latin  and  English  testimonies. 

Chap.  1.  “  Of  the  original  of  nations, 
and  consequently  of  that  nation  from 
the  which  Engli  hmen  are  undoubted¬ 
ly  descended.” — “  English  men  are 
descended  of  German  race,  and  were 


heretofore  generally  called  Saxons  j 
and  even  unto  this  day,  the  Britains 
(which  yet  retain  their  ancient  habita¬ 
tion  in  Cambria  or  Wales,  as  also  in 
Cornwal,  and  of  us  are  called  Welch 
men  and  Cornish  men)  do  not  in  thdfc* 
own  tongue  call  us  English  men,  but 
Saisonsy  and  our  language  Saisonaeg , 
which  is  according  to  the  first  and  ge¬ 
neral  name  that  our  ancestors  brought 
with  them  out  of  Germany  into  Bri¬ 
tain.  In  like  manner  we  are  still 
termed  by  the  name  of  Sasons  of  the 
Scotish  men  that  yet  retain  their  an¬ 
cient  Irish  tongue,  as  also  of  the  Irish 
men  in  their  own  language ;  who  in 
their  orthography  write  us  Saxonachy 
but  pronounce  us  Sasonagh  :  for  the 
Irish  language,  as  also  the  Welchy  is 
even  unto  this  day  utterly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  names  ofEnglandand 
Englishmen .” — Inhabitants  of  parts 
of  Germany.  “  Istevones,  outerest  wo- 
nersy  that  is,  such  as  dwell  most  out¬ 
ward.  Ingevones  seemeth  to  be  inner - 
woners ,  that  is  to  say ,inward dwellers, 
Burgundiones  seem  rightly  to  have 
been  named  bourg-wo tiers,  that  is 
such  as  dwell  in  bourghs,  or  fenced 
places.  Hermiones  seem  to  have 
rightly  been  herst-woners ,  that  is  the 
dwellers  in  certain  woods.  And  the 
Sicambri  (which  are  now  the  people 
ofGeldria),  rightly  in  their  own  Ger¬ 
man  language  to  have  been  Sighcam- 
persy  that  is  combaters  or  fighters  of 
victory,  for  that  sigh  in  the  ancient 
Teutonic  is  victory,  and  a  campers 
a  combater. 

Chap.  2.  “  How  the  ancient  noble 

Saxons,  the  true  ancestors  of  English¬ 
men,  were  originally  a  people  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  how  honourable  it  is  for 
Englishmen  to  be  descended  from  the 
Germans.” — “  A  Hollander  and  a 
Frenchman  met  together  on  the  way 
as  they  were  travelling;  and  falling 
out,  went  to  buffets ;  the  Hollander 
was  too  hard  for  the  Frenchman,  and 
threw  him  down,  whereat  the  French¬ 
man  cried  out  Nostre  Dame .  The 
Hollander,  hearing  this,  was  much 
moved,  and  bad  beshrew  his  heart  for 
his  folly,  in  not  telling  him  sooner 
that  he  was  of  Rotterdam^  “  for,’* 
quoth  he,  “  I  am  of  Rotterdam  my¬ 
self,  and  thou  art  my  countrynran ; 
and  hadst  thou  but  told  me  so  much 
before,  I  had  not  beaten  thee.” — “Why 
the  Germans  are  a  most  noble  nation. 

1.  Germans  the  continued  possessors 
of  Germany.  2.  Germans  never  sub¬ 
dued  by  any.  31.  Germans  had  not 

mi  si 
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mixt  their  language.  Englishmen  is¬ 
sued  from  the  Germans.” 

Chap.  3.  M  Of  the  ancient  manner  of 
living  of  our  Saxon  ancestors.  Of  the 
idols  they  adored,  while  they  were 
Pagans,  and  how  they  grew  to  be  of 
the  greatest  name  and  habitation  of 
any  other  people  of  Germany.” — 4<  A 
carved  stick  they  called  Al-mon-aght, 
that  is  to  say,  Al-mon-heed ;  to  wit, 
the  regard  or  observation  of  all  the 
Moons;  and  here  hence  js derived  the 
name  of  Almanac” — Our  old  names 
of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  : 
January — “  Wolf-monat,  or  mo- 
neth,  because  people  are  wont  ia  that 
month  to  be  more  in  danger  to  be 
devoured  of  wolves.  February  ,$pront- 
kele  ;  by  kele  meaning  kele-wort, 
which  we  now  call  the  colewort,  the 
greatest  pot-wort  in  time  long  past 
that  our  ancestors  used,  and  the  broth 
made  therewith  was  thereof  called 
ftele.  It  was  the  first  herb  that  in 
this  month  began  to  yield  out  whole¬ 
some  sprouts.  During  600 that 
Romewas  without  physicians,  the  peo¬ 
ple  used  to  plant  great  store  of  these 
worts.  February  is  yet  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  called  Spruclcel. — March ,  Lenct- 
monat,  or  length  month,  because  the 
days  did  then  first  begin  in  length 
to  exceed  the  nights.  Hence  the  Lent, 
or  lent  fast. — April ,  Oster-monat. 
Some  think  of  a  goddess  called  Gostar 
(a  supposed  cause  of  the  Easterly 
winds).  Ost  in  Teutonic  is  East,  and 
Ostend,  which  rightly  in  English  is 
East  end,  as  to  the  ships  it  appeareth 
which  through  the  narrow  seas  do 
come  from  the  West.  So  our  name 
of  the  feast  of  Easter,  in  Saxony  still 
called  Ostern,  from  Oster-monat. — 
J lay,  Tri-miiki,  because  in  the  plea¬ 
sant  month  of  May  they  began  to 
milk  their  kine  three  times  in  the  day. 
— June ,  Weyd-monat,  because  their 
beasts  did  then  weyd  [wade]  in  the 
meadows.  In  the  Teutonic  a  mea¬ 
dow  is  called  a  weyd. — July ,  Heu- 
monat,  or  hay-monat,  being  the 
time  of  hay-harvest. — August ,  Arn* 
monat,  or  barn-monat,  intending 
thereby  the  then  filling  their  barns 
with  corn. — September ,  Gerst-mo- 
nat,  for  that  barley,  which  that 
month  commonly  yielded,  was  an¬ 
ciently  called  gerst*  ;  the  name  of 
barley  being  given  unto  it  by  reason 
of  the  drink  therewith  made,  called 
beer,  and  from  beerlegh,  it  came  to 


be  berlegh,  and  from  berlegh  to  bar¬ 
ley.  So  in  like  manner  beer-heyrn, 
to  wit,  the  oyer-decking  or  covering 
of  beer,  came  to  be  called  berhani, 
and  afterwards  barm. — October ,  Wyn- 

monat,  wine-month. - November, 

Wint-monat,  to  wit,  wind-month ; 
whereby  we  may  see  that  our  ances¬ 
tors  were  in  this  season  of  the  year 
made  acquainted  with  blustering  Bo¬ 
reas  ;  and  it  was  the  ancient  custom 
for  ship-men  then  to  shroud  them¬ 
selves  at  home,  and  to  give  over  sea¬ 
faring  (notwithstanding  the  littleness 
of  their  then  used  voyages),  untill 
blustering  March  had  bidden  them 
well  to  fare.  December ,  Winter-mo- 
nat,  or  month,  but  after  the  Saxons 
received  Christianity  they  then  of  de¬ 
votion  to  the  birth-time  of  Christ 
termed  it  by  the  name  of  Helighmo- 
nat,  that  is  to  say,  Holy  Month.” 

Chap.  IV.  “  Of  the  Isle  of  Albion, 
afterward  called  Britain,  and  now 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  And 
how  it  is  shewed  to  have  been  conti¬ 
nent,  or  firm  land  with  Gallia,  now 
named  France,  since  the  flood  of 
Noah.” — “  In  what  manner  it  pleased 
Almighty  God  in  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  divide  the  sea  from  the 
dry  land,  is  to  us  uuknown  :  but  al¬ 
together  unlikely  it  is  that  there  were 
any  isles  before  the  deluge ;  and  so 
much  may  be  gathered  from  the  words 
of  Scripture— howbeit  by  that  great 
and  universal  deluge  many  isles  were 
doubtless  caused.  Moreover,  it  is  ma¬ 
nifest  by  the  Scriptures,  that  since 
the  time  of  the  aforesaid  deluge,  some 
alterations,  both  of  sea  and  land,  have 
also  been  made,  as  it  may  appear 
where  it  is  said  of  the  meeting  of 
certain  kings,  all  these  met  together 
in  the  wood-valley ,  which  is  now  the 
salt  sea,  Gen.  14.  So  as  this  valley, 
having  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
been  full  of  trees,  was  now  in  the 
time  of  Moses  the  salt  sea. — That  our 
Isle  hath  been  continent  with  Gallia 
hath  been  the  opinion  of  divers.  The 
first  appearance  to  move  likelihood 
of  this  thing  is  the  nearness  of  the 
land  between  England  and  France, 
that  is,  from  the  cliff's  of  Dover,  unto 
the  like  cliffs  lying  between  Calis  and 
Bullin.  These  cliffs  on  either  side  of 
the  sea,  lying  just  opposite  the  one 
unto  the  other;  both  ol  one  substance, 
that  is  of  chalk  and  flint,  the  sides  of 
both  towards  the  sea  plainly  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  broken  off  from  some  more 
of  the  same  stuff’  or  matter,  thafi  it 

hath 


*  Hence  grist ,  then  yest. 
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hath  sometime  by  nature  been  fastned 
unto,  the  length  of  ihe  said  cliff  along 
the  sea-shore  being  on  the  one  side 
answerable  in  effect  to  the  length  of 
the  very  like  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  distance  between  both,  as  some 
skilful  sailors  report,  not  exceeding 
twenty-four  miles.  To  make  this 
more  plain  to  appear,  this  maxim  or 
principle  must  be  granted,  That  there 
is  nothing  broken,  but  it  hath  been 
whole.  Cliffs,  the  name  of  clifft 
coming  from  our  verb  to  cleave,  is 
unto  these  more  aptly  given,  for  that 
they  seem  unto  our  view  as  cleft  or 
cloven  from  the  part  that  sometime 
belonged  io  them.  This  conjuncture 
to  have  remaiued  for  some  space 
after  the  great  and  general  deluge, 
and  the  breach  and  separation  of  Al¬ 
bion  from  Gallia  by  the  said  deluge 
not  to  have  been  caused,  is  by  sundry 
reasons  to  be  proved — The  Nether¬ 
lands  have  heretofore  been  sea  ;  divers 
steeples  at  low  water  do  yet  appear 
of  the  town  and  villages  that  have 
been  drowned,”  &c. 

Chap.  5.  <c  Of  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  out  of  Germany  into  Britain  : 
and  how  they  received  the  Christian 
faith,  possessed  the  best  part  of  the 
country,  called  it  England;  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Saxons,  came  gene¬ 
rally  to  be  called  Englishmen.”- — 
ei  Scotish-men  take  the  name  of 
Scotts  or  Scytts  of  the  ancient  Teu¬ 
tonic  verb  scytan ,  whereof  cometh 
our  English  verb  to  shoot.  Moreover 
the  Piets,  a  people  not  so  called  of 
painting  their  bodies,  but  their  true 
name  was  Phichtian ,  that  is  to  say, 
fighters.— Of  the  name  of  London. 
Our  Saxon  ancestors  called  it  Lunden, 
adding  thereunto  the  ordinary  ter¬ 
mination  which  they  gave  to  ail  well- 
fenced  cities,  or  rather  such  as  had 
forts  or  castles  annexed  unto  them, 
by  calling  it  Lundenbirig  and  Lunden- 
eeaster,  that  is  Londonbury  or  Lon- 
don-chester.— Name  of  York.  Called 
by  the  ancient  Britains  Caer-efroc, call¬ 
ed  by  our  ancestors  (the  Saxons)  Eber- 
wyc,  which  by  vulgar  abbreviation 
might  come  to  boric,  or  uoric,  and 
so  lastly  York.  Ever  or  eber  is  in 
our  ancient  language  a  wild-bore, 
■wyc  is  a  refuge  or  retreat.  There 
remains  yet  a  toll  called  Guid-Iaw, 
which  is  paid  for  cattle  at  Bowdam- 
bar,  a  gate  of  the  city  so  called,  and. 
was  first  granted  for  the  payment  of 
guids  that  conducted  men  (by  like 


to  save  them  from  being  hurt  by  this 
cruel  beast),  thorow  the  said  forest. — 
The  Britains  were  originally  a  people 
of  the  Gaules,  which  the  Saxons  called 
Wallish  ;  whence  Walsh  or  Welsh. 
French  authors  call  our  Wales  fix  aides, 
our  Gornwales ,  Cornugaules.” 

Chap.  6.  “  Of  the  Danes  and  the 
Normans,  and  their  coming  into  Eng¬ 
land.  And  how  the  English  people 
have  still  notwithstanding  retained 
the  corps  and  body  of  the  realm.” 

Chap.  7.  “  Of  the  great  Antiquity 

of  our  antient  English  Tongue:  and 
of  the  propriety,  worthiness,  and 
amplitude  thereof.  With  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  sundry  our  most  ancient  Eng¬ 
lish  words.”— “  Our  ancient  English 
Saxons  language  is  to  be  accompted 
the  Teutonic  tongue.  This  lan¬ 
guage  is  undoubtedly  that  which  at 
the  confusion  of  Babel,  the  Teutonic 
people  (those  I  mean  that  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Tuiseo)  did  speak.  Its  an¬ 
tiquity  proved  from  this  tradition, 
caused  at  the  tower  of  Babel,  and 
continued  even  to  this  day.  When  it 
happeneth  that  any  one  chancel:;  to 
spe;:k  confusedly,  we  say  unto  ifim. 
What  babble  you  ?  or  by  m  ^-pronun¬ 
ciation,  What  babel  you?— Our  an¬ 
cient  language  consisted  most  at  first 
of  words  of  monosyllables. 

Ancient  English  words : 

Addle,  III ,  or  diseased.  We  yet  say 
addle-eggs  when  they  are  corrupt. 

Agoten.  Poured  out.  G otters,  other¬ 
wise  gutters. 

Alder- best.  Best  of  all. 

Alder-earst.  First  of  all. 

Asinder.  Asunder-,  separate. 

Awarpen,  or  awurpen.  Thrown  or  cast. 
Hence  mould-warp  in  some  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  used  for  a  mole. 

Bern.  A  child.  Bearna,  children. 

Beswungen.  Beswinged,  scourged. 

Binne.  A  manger. 

Bede.  A  messenger, 

Bedinng.  Preaching . 

Cop.  A  head. 

Cuth.  Known,  acquainted ;  thus  un«. 
cuth,  uncouth,  unket,  unknown . 

Cwerterne.  A  kind  of  prison.  Q.  A 
square  enclosed  garden. 

Dene  or  den,  or  denn.  A  valley ,  a 
cave,  See. 

Dune.  A  hill.  Hence  downs. 

Neabureas.  Neighbours.  Quasi  nigh- 
boors.  Boor,  a  clown. 

Rye.  A  country  or  province  3  thus, 
Bishop-ric,  & c.  &c. 

Chap.  S.  The  etymologies  of  the 
ancient  Saxon  proper  names  of  me» 
and  women; 


Alcuin, 
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Alcuin,  oi*  Alcwyn.  Of  each  beloved. 
Alfred,  or  All-wred.  Fred,  peace .  All 
peace. 

Dunstane.  Dune,  a  mountain,  stane, 
stone.  Constancy  or  stability. 

Edward.  Eadgard.  Keeper  of  his  oath. 
Henry.  Hanryc.  Han,  have :  rye, 
wealths’ 

Chap.  9.  “  How  by  the  surnames 

of  the  families  of  England,  it  may  be 
discerned  from  whence  they  take  their 
originals,  to  wit,  whether  from  the 
ancient  English-Saxons,  or  from  the 
Danes  and  Normans. 

,  Instances.  Names  from  towns  end¬ 
ing  in  beke,  IV elbeke ;  in  berie,  Brad¬ 
bury  ;  in  burg,  Alborrow ;  in  bye, 
Willowby ,  near  a  noted  willow,  Whit¬ 
by  ;  in  shaw,  Bradshaw ,  broad  sha¬ 
dow,  Skrimshaw,  shadow  of  defence 
or  shelter.  Thorp,  a  village,  Lang- 
throp,  Colthorp ;  in  Ton.  proverb. 

In  foord,  i<n  ham,  in  ley,  and  tun. 

The  most  of  English  surnames  run. 

Of  such  surnames  as  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  to  take  their  original  from  the 
Danes:  Johnson,  Tomson,  Niooison, 
Davison,  Sanderson,  &c.  are  descend¬ 
ed  of  Danish  race. 

Of  the  surnames  coming  from  the 
Normans : 

Darcy,  Colliers,  Danvers,  Courte¬ 
nay,  Talbot,  Nevile,  Tubervile,  &c. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  all  the  gentlemen 
whose  surnames  begin  with  Fitz  [Fils] 
are  not  to  be  thought  Normans,  but 
of  those  gentlemen  of  Flanders,  which 
Baldwin  the  king  of  that  country 
did  send  to  their  aid.” 

Chap.  10.  “  Of  our  ancient  English 
titles  of  honour,  dignities  and  of¬ 
fices,  and  what  they  signifie.  Also  the 
signification  of  our  English  names  of 
contempt.  King,  Teutonic  Cuning 
and  Cyning.  Queen,  Cuninginne  or 
Cuningina.  Lord,  Laford,  from  Laf, 
a  loaf  or  bread,  an  afforder  of  bread. 
Alderman,  Euldorman,  an  elder  or 
senior.  Names  of  contempt  s  fixen, 
or  vixen,  a  she  fox,  anciently  called 
foxen.  Knave,  cnapa  or  knaep,  a 
boy,  or  inferior  servant.  Rascall,  an 
ill-favoured,  lean  and  worthless  deer. 
Quean,  a  barren  old  cow.  And  now, 
desiring  the  benevolent  Reader,  cour¬ 
teously  to  accept  of  my  pains  and 
endeavours,  and  at  his  discretion  to 
pardon  such  lew  faults  as  in  the  print¬ 
ing  may  happen  to  have  escaped,  I 
here  take  ray  leave.  Vale.” 

Yours,  &c?  Jo  Bo 

J i$iy  fio 


Illustrations  of  Horace. 

Boos  Ii.  Satire  IV. 

Repeatedly  as  i  strive  to  enter 

into  the  spirit  of  this  composi¬ 
tion,  I  cannot  help  believing,  that 
the  subtile  parts  of  it  are  evaporated 
by  time  and  lost  to  us,  and  that  the 
Bard  had  something  else  in  view  than 
to  deride  the  Epicureans,  or  at  least 
the  leves  caiillones  of  that  sect,  as 
Baxter  calls  them;  notwithstanding 
that  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion 
of  the  commentators. 

I  would  fain  avoid  falling  into  the 
vice  of  those,  who  are  constantly 
conjuring  more  meaning  out  of  aa 
author,  about  whom  they  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  make  a  great  fuss,  than 
ever  he  himself  was  conscious  of.  But 
in  works  of  wit  and  genius,  especially 
those,  where  every  thing  turns  on 
humour  and  persiflage,  and  where, 
though  the  particular  incidents  which 
gave  rise  to  the  piece,  and  to  which 
every  observation  more  or  less  co¬ 
vertly  relates,  are  no  longer  known, 
a  peculiar  gift  of  divination  is  some¬ 
times  the  only  means  of  solving  the 
amigma,  in  order  to  find  out  the  pro¬ 
per  station,  from  which  it  may  be 
seen  at  all  points,  as  it  was  seen  by 
those  for  whom  the  work  was  origi¬ 
nally  composed. 

I  may  then,  since  the  matter  will 
not  admit  of  proof  positive,  he  de¬ 
ceived  in  my  idea:  hut  I  think  I  per¬ 
ceive  a  number  of  gentle1  intimations 
in  this  dialogue  between  Horace  and 
Catius,  which  induce  me  to  suppose, 
that  the  whole  piece  was  wrote  solely 
for  the  amusement  of  Maecenas  and 
his  convivial  intimates,  and  that  the 
principal  drift  of  it  (perhaps  by  agree¬ 
ment  between  Horace  and  his  illus¬ 
trious  friend)  was  to  reprehend  one  of 
Maecenas's  commensals,  who  plumed 
himself  much  too  highly  on  his  science 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  kitchen,  and 
perhaps  was  sometimes  rather  tire¬ 
some  to  the  company  on  that  subject, 
in  a  keen  but  inoffensive  manner  even 
to  the  person  at  whom  it  was  aimed, 
especially  if  he  were  one  of  those  who 
can  join  the  laugh  though  at  their 
own  trifling  expence.  The  particu¬ 
lar  strokes  that  have  led  me  to  this  hy¬ 
pothesis  will  be  touched  upon  in  the 
subsequent  remarks.  It  appears  more¬ 
over  to  be  favoured  by  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  anonymous  preceptor 
of  Catius,  whose  maxims  the  latter 
communicates  to  Horace  by  wray  of 

abstract^ 
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abstract,  directs  his  primary  view  to 
combine  taste  and  elegance  in  eating 
with  the  utmost  possible  frugality, 
and  with  a  constant  attention  to  what 
is  most  conducive  to  health.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  his  philosophy  may  be  thus 
defined  :  The  art  of  gratifying  the 
palate  with  the  least  prejudice  to  the 
stomach  and  the  purse.  But  what 
then  ijs  there  so  ridiculous  in  such  cu¬ 
linary  philosophy,  abstractedly  consi¬ 
dered,  as  to  qualify  it  for  an  object  of 
general  satire  ?  It  is  manifestly  no 
otherwise  ridiculous  than  by  the  high 
dogmatical  tone  in  which  Horace 
makes  Gatins  deliver  his  mysteries, 
and  the  excessive  refinement  of  some 
of  his  precepts:  hut  even  this  seems 
pretty  plainly  to  point  at  some  par¬ 
ticular  person,  and  shews  a  design  of 
raisins;  a  little  merriment  at  his  cost. 
To  banter  a  man  and  make  merry 
with  him  in  particular  cases,  wl|en  it 
is  done  among  intimate  friends,  in  a 
delicate  and  harmless  maimer,  for  the 
diversion  of  the  company,  upon  a 
fair  subject  of  ridicule  afforded  by 
him,  is-  confessedly  allowable:  but  it 
would  betray  little  genuine  wit,  to 
employ  such  means  for  holding  up  to 
view  in  earnest  the  real  absurdities 
mid  fooleries  of  certain  characters, 
the  passions  and  habits  of  individuals, 
for  their  correction  and  amendment. 
But  what  should  we  think,  if  he  with 
whose  lickerish  tongue  and  cunning 
trick  s  to  reconcile  his  gourmandize  and 
vanity  with  the  straightness  of  his 
finances,  Horace  thus  makes  merry, 
should  at  last  turn  out  to  be  no  other 
than  —  Horace  himself?  At  least  it 
wonld  be  neither  the  first  time  nor  the 
last  of  his  adopting  the  very  becom¬ 
ing  part  of  a  homo  urbanns  fyfacetus, 
frankly  to  lay  open  to  the  shafts  of 
ridicule  that  side  of  his  persou  oil 
which  he  was  most  assailable,  and  re¬ 
specting  such  frailties  as  he  was  not 
very  much  inclined  just  at  present  to 
correct. 

I  desire  to  lay  no  greater  stress  on 
this  hypothesis  than  it  may  bethought 
to  deserve  ;  and  have  advanced  it  in 
no  other  view  than  to  set  the  reader’s 
wits  at  work  to  try  whether  he  can 
contrive  any  better,  or  one  more  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  piece  before  us : 
since  both  in  itself  and  on  account  of 
the  many  temporary  and  local  vicissi¬ 
tudes  that  have  succeeded  in  so  long 
a  period,  notwithstanding  all  the  attic 
salt  with  which  it  is  so  highly  sea^ 


soned,  it  must  he  classed  with  those 
compositions  which  are  least  calcu¬ 
lated  to  suit  the  relish  of  the  modern 
reader. 

Unde  fy  quo  Catius  ?]  Who  this 
Catius  is,  whether  a  real  or  (as  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  more  credible)  merely  a 
fictitious  person,  whom  Horace  gave 
the  part  of  a  disciple  of  an  anonymous 
g’astrosopher  to  play,  must,  for  want 
of  more  accurate  intimations,  remain 
to  us  unknown.  That  it  could  not 
be  (as  Lambinus  and  others  have 
thought)  the  epicurean  philosopher 
Catius,  on  whose  spectra  Cicero,  in  a 
letter  written  in  the  year  70S  to  C, 
Cassius,  is  pleased  to  he  jocular  is 
obvious,  because  Cicero  speaks  of 
him  as  one  lately  deceased  —  unless 
he  appeared  to  the  poet  only  as  a 
spectrum.  If  the  interlocutor,  as  I 
believe,  is  merely  a  creature  of  the 
poet’s  own  creation,  he  had  likewise 
a  right  to  create  him  a  name,  and  the 
name  of  an  epicurean,  formerly 
known  by  writings,  which  now  no¬ 
body  read,  was  as  suitable  to  his  pur¬ 
pose,  as  any  other.  Catius  himself 
could  hardly  have  appeared  to  the 
bard  after  bis  death  :  but  the  bard 
might  have  raised  him  from  the  dead 
if  he  wanted  him. 

Jiepetes  mox ,  sive  est  naturae  hoct 
sive  artis  opus.~\  Horace  seems  in 
these  last  words  to  point  at  a  certain 
art  of  memory  ( Mnemonica ),  the  in¬ 
vention  whereof  the  Greeks  attributed 
to  their  Simonides,  and  of  which, 
whoever  has  a  mind  to  it,  may  find  a 
not  excessively  clear  account  in  the 
last  third  of  the  third  book,  Rhetoric 
corum  ad  Herennium ,  which  goes 
under  Cicero’s  name.  The  art  con¬ 
sisted  in  this,  that  a  certain  place,  or 
some  conspicuous  object  (locos),  for 
instance,  a  house,  a  temple,  a  colon¬ 
nade,  a  nook,  &c.  was  selected;  to 
these  locos ,  certain  sensible  forms 
(imagines),  and  to  these  forms  the 
ideas  or  topics  to  be  remarked  were 
attached  —  an  art,  which  implied  a 
long,  laborious  practice,  and  a  very 
good  natural  memory,  in  order  to  be 
of  any  use  to  the  possessor.  —  Proba¬ 
bly  the  poncre  signa  in  the  second 
line,  has  reference  to  this  art,  and  the 
signa  denote  the  forms,  to  which  Ca¬ 
tius  designed  to  attach  the  leading 
points  of  what  he  heard  from  his  mas¬ 
ter. 


*  Fpist,  ad  FamiL  lib,  xv.  ep.  xv-j. 
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Ipsa  memor  prcecepta  canam,  cela- 
iritur  uutor .]  If  Horace  had  been 
solely  intent  upon  ridiculing  the  Epi¬ 
cureans  (which,  to  say  the  truth, 
would  not  have  been  altogether  decent 
in  him,  especially  at  this  time,  when 
he  was  sacrificing  so  largely  at  the 
shrine  of  the  jolly  god  Bacchus  and 
the  fair  Aphrodite),  what  could  have 
hindered  him  from  naming  the  author 
of  the  gastrosophy  which  he  makes 
Catius  so  sententiously  deliver?  — 
This  methinks  is  a  strong  ground  of 
conjecture,  in  favour  of  my  opinion, 
that  the  whole  composition,  at  least 
as  to  its  general  purport,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  convivial  plea¬ 
santry,  a  humorous  joke  on  one, 
who,  though  not  named,  as  an  unne¬ 
cessary  publicity,  was  a  member  of 
the  cotterie  well  known  to  the  rest  of 
the  set.  If  so,  then  it  is  immediately 
conceivable  why  it  was  thought  pro¬ 
per  not  to  give  up  a  good  companion 
to  public  ridicule :  if  not,  however, 
what  reason  could  Horace,  who  on 
far  more  serious  occasions  makes  so 
little  scruple  to  mention  names,  have 
for  becoming  all  at  once  so  very  dis¬ 
creet,  in  so  harmless  a  sally  of  wit  ? 

Catius  proceeds  now  to  treat  Ho¬ 
race  with  the  lecture  of  his  philoso¬ 
phical  master,  from  whom  he  was 
just  come,  as  well  as  he  can  recollect 
it,  and  in  that  kind  of  methodical 
disorder,  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
fear  of  omitting  any  part  of  it.  It 
consists  of  xvi  articles,  which  con¬ 
tain  the  rules  and  precautions  respect¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  meats  and  drinks, 
and  their  manner  of  preparation ; 
together  with  a  supplement,  wherein 
a  few  farther  directions  relating  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  table  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  are  subjoined. 

Longa  quibus  facies  ovis  erit ,  5>"c.] 
Lambinus  and  Cruquius  have  very 
needlessly  puzzled  their  brains  about 
whether  and  how  far  these  oosophical 
rules,  and  the  reasons  alleged  by  Ca¬ 
tius  in  behalf  of  the  superior  excel¬ 
lence  of  oblong  eggs,  is  founded  in 
physics  or  not.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  sophistical  oval  philosophy  — 
is  persiflage.  He  begins  with  the 
eggs,  because  among  the  Romans 
they  were  substituted  for  the  soups 
now  in  use,  and  which  were  unknown 
to  them,  and  then  follows  pretty 
nearly  the  order  in  which  the  dishes 
were  wont  to  be  served  up. 

Si  vespertinus  subiio ,  I  read 


with  Bentley  musto  Falerno ,  without 
deeming  it  necessary  to  insert  his  re¬ 
mark,  that  hereby  the  helluemom 
et  inept u  diligentia  lepide  is 
ridiculed, because  they  steeped  the  hen 
not  in  water,  but  in  wine*  not  in  any 
sort  of  wine,  but  in  Falernian  *  not  in 
any  Falernian  wine,  but  exactly  in  Fa¬ 
lernian  stum.  I  for  my  part  see  no¬ 
thing  here  about  gluttons  and  gor¬ 
mandizers  :  the  rule  seems  to  me  nei¬ 
ther  more  nor  less  than  an  economical 
device  of  a  good  honest  landlord,  who, 
having  nothing  better  to  set  before 
his  guest,  coming  late  and  unawares, 
than  a  hen  killed  for  the  nonce,  re¬ 
solves  at  least  to  make  it  palatable. 
To  this  end  the  soaking  it  in  Falernian 
lees  or  must,  which  had  a  very  poig¬ 
nant  and  strong  quality,  seems  to  have 
been  a  recipe  warranted  by  experience. 
What  the  Romans  called  muslum9 
and  I,  for  want  of  anpther  term,  con¬ 
strue  by  must  or  stum,  was  a  very 
different  liquor  from  that  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  must  or  stum,  by  a 
preparation  modified  in  a  numberless 
variety  of  ways  *.  It  appears  to  have 
been  used  principally  in  cookery, 
and  could  he  kept  a  whole  year  un¬ 
spoilt.  Muslum  of  Falernian  wine 
was  not  extravagantly  dear  :  since 
the  Falernian  was  valued  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  age ;  and  under  fifteen 
years,  on  account  of  its  fiery  spirit 
and  poignancy,  was  scarcely  drinkable, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny. 

Aufidius  forti  miscebat ,  fyc.]  The 
mulsum  (melicralon )  of  the  antients 
(for  which  our  mead  is  the  proper 
term)  their  ordinary  refreshing  beve¬ 
rage,  wivs  likewise  taken  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  repast  (in  antecamio ) 
after  the  whet  or  stay- stomach,  and 
therefore  called  promulsis.  The  most 
costly  kind  of  mead  was  prepared  of 
Hymettian  honey  and  old  Falernian 
wine.  The  preceptor  of  Catius  pre¬ 
fers  the  simple  water-mead  to  that 
which  Aufidius  took  at  breakfast, 
not  because  it  is  better  tasted,  but 
because  it  is  wholsomer  ;  and  is  there¬ 
fore  blamed  by  the  jesuit  Jul.  Cses. 
Boulenger,  in  his  treatise  de  Convi - 
viis  t,  without  reason.  To  the  pro* 


*  Musta  difFerentias  habent  naturales 
has,  quod  sunt  Candida,  ant  nigra,  aut 
inter  utrumque  —  cum  differ  entias  innu- 
merabiles  facit.  Plin,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxiih 
cap.  i. 

f  Lib.  ii,  cap,  X 
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mulsis  belonged  eggs,  vegetables, 
mushrooms,  oysters,  and  the  like : 
accordingly  Catius  treats  of  them  first. 

Si  dura  morabitur  alvus,  Sfc.]  Alhe- 
mteus,  to  whose  testimony  some  com¬ 
mentators  appeal,  in  order  to  confirm 
what  Catius  mentions  of  the  antistyp¬ 
tic  virtue  of  the  Coan  white  wine, 
tpeaks  in  the  passage  quoted  by  them 
of  white  wines  in  general.  He  parti¬ 
cularly,  however,  ascribes  to  the 
Greek  wines,  which  were  properly 
prepared  with  sea-water,  as  those  of 
Myndos,  Halicarnassus,  Rhodes  and 
Cos,  that  quality  for  which  the  last- 
mentioned  is  here  recommended  by 
Catius  *. 

Massica  si  ccelo ,  fife.}  We  gather 
from  Pliny  that  the  order  of  prece¬ 
dence  among  the  Italian  wines  was 
rather  unsettled.  The  wine  of  mount 
Massicus  in  Campania  was  reckoned 
indeed  as  belonging  to  the  more  ge¬ 
nerous  sorts,  and  yet  in  Pliny’s  time 
it  was  assigned  only  the  fourth  place, 
and  the  Surrentinian  (which  Catius 
here  teaches  how  to  improve  by  the 
lees  of  Falernian)  was  preferred  to  it. 
This  latter,  although  on  account  of 
its  lightness  and  salubrity  recom¬ 
mended  particularly  to  convalescents 
by  their  physicians,  was  notwithstand¬ 
ing  declared  by  Tiberius  Caesar  to  be 
only  noble  vinegar  t. 

Est  operce  pretium,  fife.}  I  am  too 
little  conversant  with  the  culinary 
philosophy,  to  set  the  important  to- 
piek  de  duplici  juris  nutura  in  its  pro¬ 
per  light;  and  with  all  the  display  of 
erudition,  which  might  be  made  on 
this  and  the  other  points  of  science 
here  adduced,  the  reader  would 
hardly  be  able  to  form  a  very  advan¬ 
tageous  idea  of  the  muria ,  which  was 
so  material  -an  ingredient  in  the 
cookery  of  the  antients.  It  was  a 
particular  kind  of  liquavien  (sauce  or 
pickle)  prepared  from  the  thunny,  a 
large  species  of  macka'rel.  The  best 
was  in  Pliny  ’s  time  imported  from  An- 
tipolis,  a  maritime  town  of  Gallia 
Aarbonensis,  from  Thurium  and  from 
Dalmatia.  The  proper  colonial  settle¬ 
ment  however  of  the  thunny  was  in 
the  Euxine,  from  whence  they  swam 
in  shoals  to  the  Propontis  (Mar  di 
Marmora)  and  to  Byzantium,  where 
they  were  taken  in  great  quantities  +. 

*  Deipnosoph.  lib.  i.  cap.  25. 

•f  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  6. 

j  Piin,  Hut,  Nat.  Ub.  xxxi.  cap,  S. 


Catius,  who  would  let  no  other  muria 
pass  current  with  him,  except  such  as 
had  impregnated  a  byzautine  orca* 
with  their  stench  (quavi  qucibyzantia 
putuit  area ),  thereby  pronounces 
those,  which  were  cured  at  Byzan¬ 
tium  to  be  the  best.  To  conclude, 
in  the  recipes  he  has  given  us  for  both 
the  simple  and  compound  sauces,  he 
has  not  studied  the  due  perspicuity  z 
however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess, 
that  the  former  is  the  subject  of  lin. 
63.  to  66.  as  the  latter  is  spoken  of 
from  lin.  66.  to  69. 

Picenis  cedunt  pomis ,  fife.}  He 
now  passes  on  to  the  second  course 
or  table,  as  the  Romans  called  it, 
where  he  treats  of  the  neatness  and 
elegance  which  a  host  has  to  studyr, 
when  he  gives  an  entertainment, 
wherein  I  think  I  perceive  several 
little  touches,  that  favour  the  opi¬ 
nion  I  advanced  at  setting  out.  To 
what  Catius  has  all  along  been  say¬ 
ing,  in  itself  nothing  is  to  he  objected; 
the  ridicule  lies  solely  in  the  air  of 
importance  which  he  gives  to  his  dis¬ 
coveries  and  rules,  and  in  the  empha- 
ticaland  solemn  style  in  which  he  deli¬ 
vers  such  frivolous  and  vulgar  topicks. 
The  little  dishes,  of  which  he  glories 
in  being  the  inventor,  seem  after  all 
to  betray  a  host,  who  was  studious 
to  make  a  figure  in  his  table,  at  little 
expence.  If  we  admit  that  Horace 
in  all  this  intended  to  create  mirth  at 
his  own  expence,  or  that  of  one  of 
his  commensals,  these  passages  thus 
acquire  a  different  grace,  from  that 
which  they  possess  according  to  the 
general  opinion  of  the  commentators. 
Such  matters  however,  like  ail  soles 
and  facetice ,  are  made  for  the  mo¬ 
mentary  feeling,  not  for  commenta¬ 
tors  :  this  therefore  may  here  suffice. 

Ormond-street.  W.  T. 

Mr.  Urban,  July  I, 

CONTINUE  my  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Jamieson’s  Etypnological  Dictio¬ 
nary  of  the  Scottish  Language  with 
pleasure,  because  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  obtained  the  at¬ 
tention  of  some  excellent  criticks;  and 
because  I  am  certain  that  they  point 
out  in  a  forcible  manner  what  every 
enquirer  into  the  early  specimens  of 

*  A  sort  of  huge  round  pot,  with  a  nar¬ 
row  neck,  which,  from  the  similarity  of 
its  shape  to  that  sea  monster,  was  called 
by  the  antiQnts  vrea. 

English 
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English  language  roust  have  occasion¬ 
ally  observed  ;  viz.  the  great  affinity 
subsisting  betwixt  many  of  ths 
phrases  now  commonly  used  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  those  which  were  some  cen¬ 
turies  hack  equally  current  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Every  specimen  of  the  English 
language  really  written  in  the  15th 
century  affords  proofs  of  the  justice  of 
this  remark  ;  and  it  necessarily  fol¬ 
lows  that  Rowley’s  Poems,  if  genuine 
productions  of  that  age,  could  not 
fail  to  abound  with  the  same. 

Under  the  word  alane  Mr.  Jamie¬ 
son  has  three  quotations: 

“  Alane,  Allane ,  adj.  Alone. 

*  Hys  Douehtyr  succede  sal  in  his  sted. 

And  hald  hys  herytage  hyr  alane.' 

Wyntovon,  vm.  4.  3'23. 

“This, as  Mr.  Macphersonhas  observed, 
is  equivalent  to  her  lane,  in  modern  Scotch. 

‘ - Quhat  wene  ye  is  thar  nane, 

That  evir  is  worth  bot  he  alane  V 

Barbour ,  xv.  414.  MS. 

“  Commonlie,  gif  a  man  sleepis  in  Sin- 
ne,  and  rysis  not  in  Time,  ane  Sinne  will 
draw  on  another:  for  there  is  never  a  Sin 
the  alane  :  but  ay  the  mair  grete  and  hei¬ 
nous  that  the  Sinne  be,  it  hes  the  greater 
and  war  Sinnes  following  on  it.’ — Bruce’s 
Serm.  on  the  Sacrament,  1.590,  Sign.  O.  8  b. 

“  Alem.  alain;  Germ,  allein ;  Belg. 
aleen ;  su.  G.  allena ,  adv.  alone.  The 
word,  however  varied  in  form,  is  evidently 
from  all  and  aln,  ein,  een,  one;  q.  entirely 
one  and  alone,  one  and  no  more,  See.  &c.” 

• — Jamieson. 

Every  word  of  this  article  is,  I 
have  no  doubt,  perfectly  correct  ; 
and  Mr.  Jamieson,  as  a  writer  well 
skilled  in  the  affinities  of  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  modern  Scotch  lan¬ 
guages,  might  have  noticed  a  similar 
expression  in  the  first  eclogue  of 
Rowley  ;  which  is  thus  printed  in  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt’s  Svo  edition,  1777. 

“  Oure  woes  alyehe,  alyche  our  dome 
shal  be.  [ys  ; 

Mie  Sonne,  rale  Sonne  alley n,  ystorven 

Here  wy He  I  staie  and  end  mie  lylf  with 
thee. 

Chatterton,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  has,rendered  this  “  my  only 
Son."  And  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  com¬ 
mitted  as  palpable  an  error  as  Chnt- 
terton,  in  his  criticism  on  the  phrase. 
“  Granting,”  says  he,  “  alley n  to  be 
rightly  put  for  alone,  no  antient  wri¬ 
ter,  I  apprehend,  ever  used  such  a 
phrase  as  this,  any  more  than  we 


should  now  say  my  Son  alone  for  my 
only  Son 

Here  we  have  the  erroneous  inter¬ 
pretation  of  one  commentator  igno¬ 
rantly  criticised  and  enlarged  upon 
by  the  other  i  whilst  the  correct  and 
fine  classical  meaning  of  the  original 
writer  remains  to  he  explained. 

a. 

It  is  extremely  improbable  that  this 
modern  Scotticism,  which  does  not 
mean  my  only  Son ,  could  either  have 
dropped  accidentally  from  the  pen  of 
Chatterton,  or  have  been  designedly 
introduced  by  him  in  imitation  of  old 
English.  The  meaning  is  this,  my 
Son  lies  dead  alone  —  by  himself,  se¬ 
parated  from  his  family  ;  at  a  distance 
where  they  had  not  the  consolation 
to  have  administered  any  comfort  or 
assistance  to  him,  or  any  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  his  corpse.  All  this  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  word  alleyn  ;  and  the  line 
ought  to  be  thus  read: 

“  My  Sonne  !  my  Sonne  !  aileyn  ystor¬ 
ven  ys.” 

The  precise  idea  appears  to  have 
been  caught  by  Mrs.  Cowley,  in  her 
beautiful  monody  on  the  supposed 
author  : 

“No  sorrowing  friend,  no  sister,  parent, 
nigh, 

Alone ,  unknown,  the  Muses’  darling  dies. 
And  with  the  vulgar  dead  unnoted  lies  ! 
Bright  star  of  Genius!  torn  from  life  and 
fame,  [name.” 

My  tears,  my  verse,  shall  consecrate  thy 

Notwithstanding  the  coincidence  of 
sentiment  is  here  very  strong,  Mrs. 
Cowley  will  be  readily  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  imitation,  it  is  the 
sentiment  of  Nature  which  breaks 
forth  in  similar  language  on  every 
similar  occasion.  Witness  the  pathe¬ 
tic  effusion  of  C.  W.  Jauson,  esq^  on 
viewing  the  remains  of  some  of  the 
British  heroes  who  fell  at  Bunkers- 
hiil.  “  Gallant,  but  unfortunate 
men!  no  weeping  relative,  no  be¬ 
loved  wile,  no  fond  sister,  no  dutiful 
child  was  at  hand  to  close  your  eyes 
in  death!  Separated  by  the  widd 
Atlantic  from  all  the  objects  of  earthly 
affection,  ye  had  no  friends  to  super¬ 
intend  your  obsequies,  or  to  drop  the 
tributary  tear  on  your  untimely 
graves  !”  Vide  Stranger  in  America, 
p.  27.  As  little  reason  have  we  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Jauson  was  imi¬ 
tating  Mrs.  Cowlev  ;  or  that  either 


*  Mr.  i’.  was  not  aware  that  niy  Sou  alleyn  for  my  only  Son,  is-’t'xactly  the  same 
as  the  Scotch  phrase  my  Bard- alane,  for  my  only  Son. 
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of  them  recollected  the  lamentation 
of  Euryalus’  Mother  in  Virgil : 

“  Heu,  Terra  ignota, - 

— jaces  !  nee  te  tun  funera  Mater 
Produxi,  press! ve  oculos,  aut  vulnera 
lavi.”  ASs.  ix. 

That  alleyn  is,  in  the  passage"  of 
Rowley,  a  modern  Scotticism,  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  beauti¬ 
ful  address  of  Robert  Burns  to  the 
Mountain  Daisy : 

“  The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens 
yield,  [maun  shield  ; 

High  shelt’ring  woods  and  tva’s  (walls) 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  Held 
{shelter  ) 

O’  clod  or  stane, 

Adorns  the  his/ye  (dry)  stubble  field 
Unseen,  alane 

The  289th  line  of  the  tragical  inter¬ 
lude  of  Ella  gives  us  the  most  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  that  the  author  annexed  this 
idea,  viz.  separate ,  to  the  word  ulleyn : 

**  Ne  schade  the  wind  upon  us  blowe 
alleyne .” 

In  the  following  lines  from  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  the 
same  occurs,  but  in  a  sense  somewhat 
different,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

“  As  I  was  walking  mine  alane, 

It  was  by  the  dawning  of  the  day  ; 

I  heard  twa  brithers  make  their  mane, 

And  I  listened  weil  to  what  they  did  say.” 

But  a  question  here  very  naturally 
arises.  How  was  Rowley,  a  native  of 
Somersetshire  and  ail  inhabitant  of 
Bristol,  to  make  use  of  a  modern 
Scotticism  ?  The  answer  as  naturally 
follows. — Because  a  modern  Scotti¬ 
cism  is  an  antient  Anglicism.  Were 
it  necessary,  a  thousand  instances 
might  easily  be  produced.  Whoever 
has  a  doubt  of  this  may  soon  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  reading  half  a  dozen  pages 
of  Dunbar’s  Poems ;  or,  let  him  put 
a  volume  of  Chaucer,  or  any  other 
old  English  writer,  into  the  hands  of  an 
intelligent  Scotch  gardener,  who  will 
have  little  occasion  for  a  glossary  to 
explain  the  real  old  English  words 
and  phrases,  though  he  may  .fre¬ 
quently  require  it  for  the  affected 
Frenchified  ones.  Chaucer  has  been 
censured  by  Verstegan  as  a  corrupter, 
rather  than  an  illuminator  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue  :  “  Some  few  ages  after 
came  the  poet  Jeffrey  Chaucer,  who, 
writing  his  poesies  in  English,  is  of 
some  called  the  first  illuminator  of 
the  English  tongue;  of  their  opinion 
I  am  not  (though  I  reverence  Chaucer 

an  excellent  poet  for  his  time) ;  he 


was  indeed  a  great  mingler  of  English 
with  French,  unto  which  language  by 
like,  for  that  he  was  descended  of 
French,  or  rather  Wall  on  race,  he 
carried  a  great  affection.”  Vide  Ver- 
stegau’s  Restitution  of  Decayed  In¬ 
telligence  in  Antiquities,  &c.  p.  203. 

The  testiinonyof  M  r.  Ryrner,  in  a  fan¬ 
ciful  panegyric  on  Chaucer,  confirms 
the  censure  of  Verstegan.  “  Chaucer 
threw  in  Latin,  French,  Provencal, 
and  other  languages,  like  new  stumy 
to  raise  a  fermentation.”  See  his 
“  Slior t  View  of  Tragedy.  ” 

This  may  he  pretty  as  a  simile,  but 
as  an  argument  it  is  ridiculous;  for 
Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Dr.  Caius  might 
have  been  equally  entitled  to  the 
compliment. 

That  a  modern  Scotticism  may 
sometimes  be  an  antient  Anglicism,  is 
evinced  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Jamieson’s  Preface  to  his  Etymologi¬ 
cal  Dictionary  :  it  ends  thus  “  An 
inquiry  into  the  reasons  of  these 
[names]  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  mere  unprofitable  curiosity.  It  is 
no  contemptible  mean  of  investigat¬ 
ing  the  operations  of  our  intellectual 
powers.” — An  English  writer  would 
have  said  means.  This  word  is  uow 
always  used  in  the  plural  with  an  ad¬ 
jective  singular  by  the  best  English 
writers,  ai though  ungrammatically. 
Thus  Atterbury,  “  employed  as  a 
means  of  doing  good.”  This  never 
offends  an  English  ear,  to  which,  a 
mean,  or  the  mean ,  is  intolerable; 
exactly  as,  I  suppose,  a  means  ap¬ 
pears  barbarous  to  the  Scotch.  Yet 
so  late  as  Lord  Verulam’s  time,  it  was 
verv  common  for  English  writers  to 
say  a  mean.  See  his  Life  of  Henry 
VII. passim.  It  occurs  in  Drayton’s 
Poly-oibion  : 

“  They  humblie  him  desire  that  he  a  meane 
would  bee 

From  those  imperious  Greeks,  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  free.”  P.  9. 

And  in  the  following  lines  of  Shak- 
speare,  if  he  really  wrote  Titus  Andro- 
nicus  : 

“  Fair  Philomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue. 
And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew’d  her  mind : 
But,  lovelie  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  from 
thee.” 

From  an  affectation  of  correctness, 
this  may  be  occasionally  noticed  in  the 
Sermons  and  Essays  of  a  few  English 
writers;  but  it  is  very  few.  Other 
instances  may  be  seen  in  my  u  Intro¬ 
duction  to  an  Examination  of  the  In¬ 
ternal 
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ternal  Evidence  respecting  the  Antiqui¬ 
ty  of  Rowley’s  Poems,”  p.  43,  44,  &c. 

This  last  circumstance  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  with  the  most  distant  view  of 
depreciating  either  the  language  or  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Jamieson;  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  affords  a  splendid  specimen  of 
learned  and  indefatigable  research, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of 
the  highest  gratification  to  ever)  ad¬ 
mirer  of  old  English  Poetry.  And 
his  Preliminary  Dissertation  shews 
that,  in  point  both  of  reasoning  and 
language,  he  is  on  a  par  with  the  rest 
of  his  learned  countrymen  ;  many  of 
who  in  have,  in  every  period,  written 
English  to  the  full  as  well  as  their 
neighbours.  Whoever  will  take  the 
trouble,  or  rather- the  pleasure,  to 
become  critically  conversant  with  the 
poetry  of  Scotland,  will  find  in  that 
of  the  first  James  of  Dunbar,  and 
some  others  of  the  15th  century,  ex¬ 
cellence  and  proficiency  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  abate  our  surprise  at  the  ele¬ 
gance  ot  Rowley;  who  does  not  differ 
more  from  Janies  and  Dunbar,  and 
some  others  of  the  same  period,  than 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  do  from  their 
contemporaries ;  or  Dryden  and  Pope 
from  many  who  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century. 

But,  that  l  may  not  appear  to  be 
making  use  of  assertion  without 
proof,  the  three  first  stanzas  of  a 
Poem  of  Dunbar  shall  he  here  sub¬ 
joined.  Dunbar  is  noticing  the  effect 
of  dull  and  gloomy  weather  on  his 
poetical  spirit.  If  some  Jittle  allow- 
ance  he  made  for  the  difference  of 
pronunciation,  the  lines  run  as 
smoothly,  and  are  as  beautiful,  and 
of  as  modern  a  flow  as  many,  I  had 
nearly  said  any,  in  Rowleys  Poems. 

“  Intothir  (these)  dirk  and  drubly  (gloom y) 
dayis 

Quhan  sabill  all  the  Kevin  arrayis, 

Quhan  mystie  vapoures  cludds  the  skyis. 
Nature  all  curage  me  deny  is 
Of  sangs,  ballatys,  and  of  Playis. 

“  Quhan  that  the  Nicht  dais  ler)thin  houris 
Wyth  wynd,  with  haill,  and  heavy  shouris, 
My  dale  spreit  dois  lurk  for  schoir  (qn  ?), 
My  harte  for  languor  dois  forlqir  (fail). 

For  laik  of  syminer  with  his  flouris. 

“  I  wak  ;  I  turne  ;  sleip  may  I  nocht; 
I  vexit  am  with  bavie  thocht. 

This  world  all  ouir  I  cast  about; 

And  ay  the  mair  I  am  in  dout 
The  mair  that  l  remeid  have  socht.” 

Vide  Anc.  Scot.  Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 

There  are  seven  other  stanzas,  all 


equally  elegant  and  equally  Rowleian* 
Itmustbeobviousto  every  reader,  that 
if  this  poem  of  Dunbar’s  had  never 
been  heard  of  till  the  years  1 7  64, 5,  or 
6,  and  had  then  issued  from  ihe  strong 
box  of  Mr.  Canning,  or  the  maund 
basket  of  Mrs.  Chatterton,  that  it 
would  have  now  laboured  under 
every  charge  of  modern  forgery, 
which  has  been  affixed  with  so  much 
confidence  to  the  productions  of  his 
contemporary  Rowley. 

The  comparative  excellence  of 
Scotch  poetry  will  not  appear  extra¬ 
ordinary,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
language  offline  Low-land  Scotch,  ori¬ 
gin  s  My  of  the  same  family  as  the 
Anglo-saxoh,  had  not  suffered  deteri¬ 
oration  or  alteration  by  a  Norman 
conquest.  Its  suppression  hau  never, 
like  that  of  ours,  been  attempted. 
The  language  of  their  Courts  of  Jus¬ 
tice  had  never  been  changed,  nor  had 
the  children  of  the  Scotch  ever  been 
compelled  to  learn  the  language  of  a 
conqueror.  England,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  subject,  during  many  ages, 
to  all  these  humiliating  attempts. 
Her  priests,  her  poets,  her  lawyers, 
noblemen,  statesmen,  and  monarchs, 
wrote,  conversed,  and  carried  on 
every  species  of  public  business,  or 
public  treaty,  either  in  tbe  language 
of  Normandy  or  Rome, 

Yet  the  impracticability  of  rooting 
mi!  the  language  of  a  country  is  visi¬ 
ble  ip  tfie  necessity  that  Chaucer  was 
under  of  writing  in  English,  in  order 
to  be  geperally  understood  —  a  fact 
which  has  been  ascribed,  by  the  vision¬ 
ary  pen  of  an  ingenious  and  ready 
writer,  to  some  grand  scheme  of  incor¬ 
porating  the  language  of  poetry  wilh 
that  of  common  life.  Chaucer  wrote 
in  the  language  of  common  life,  that 
he  might  be  commonly  understood  ; 
and  lus  doing  so  is  a  proof  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  under  all  the  impedi¬ 
ments  and  disadvantages  mentioned 
above,  had  gradually  and  impercept¬ 
ibly  gained  an  ascendancy  over,  and 
finally  abolished  that  of  its  con¬ 
querors.  The  lower  classes  of  the 
people  continued  to  speak  their  mo¬ 
ther  tongue';  and  there  must  always 
have  been  amongst  the  ecclesia sticks, 
in  abbeys,  monasteries,  and  nunneries, 
numbers  who,  together  with  a  hatred 
of  the  Normans,  continued  to  cherish, 
cultivate,  and  improve  the  language 
of  their  forefathers. 

Yours,  &c,  Join*  Sherwen,  M.D. 

An 
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An  Elegiac  Tribute,  by 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  N- 


To  the  Rev.  and  Hon .  Arthur  Vesey. 
From  Abbylex  Church,  re  here  the  late  Lord 
and  Lady  De  Vesci  are  interred. 

October  1810. 

TTERE  fervent  pray- — wrapt  in  the  gloom 
Which  hovering  shrouds  around  the 
tomb, 

Where  lov’d,  lamented  friends  are  laid. 
Beneath  this  venerable  shade  ! 

Thy  honour'd  father  !• — honour’d  mother  ! 
Whose  virtues  rival’d  one  another, 

Secure  of  happiness  together  rest, 

Tor  blessings  they  bestow’d — are  blest! 
Cease,  bursting  tears  !  be  still,  my  heart! 
Ere  from  the  hallow’d  spot  I  part. 

In  silent  step,  and  pensive  mood, 

I  ’ll  seek  the  margin  of  the  flood. 

From  Benduff  steep,  the  torrent  hoarse 
Which  roll’d  its  rapid  headlong  course, 
Crows  calm  :  the  current  loud  and  wild, 
Now,  into  gentleness  beguil’d, 

Becomes  enamour’d  of  the  scene, 

Loitering  these  antique  oaks  between, 

That  stoop  adown  the  green  bank  side, 
Mingling  their  kisses  in  the  tide, 

That  loth  to  leave  them  all  behind, 

Takes  many  a  fantastic  wind 
Thro’  woodland  valley  of  the  More, 

In  rapture  travers’d  days  of  yore  ; 

When  bright  Selina,  thro’  the  whole 
Diffus’d  (seraphiq  as  her  soul) 

A  taste  that  Paradise  had  given 
To  Earth, — before  she  flew  to  Heaven. 
Critique  of  the  M/c&VHerculesL  ang¬ 
uish  e,  to  whom  the  Elegy  was  sent 
inclosed,  without  naming  the  Author , 
which  was  left  to  his  conjecture, 
(An  Extract  from  the  Labours  of 
Hercules ,  page  426.J 
AS  I  was  walking  a  few  days  ago 
with  my  son  James,  near  the  Church 
of  Abbey  Leix,  in  the  Queen's  Coun¬ 
ty,  I  was  arrested  in  my  progress  by 
the  most  sweet  and  interesting  sounds 
of  a  Passing  Bell  paying  its  last  tri¬ 
bute  to  some  departed  spirit.  My  son, 
observing  how  much  I  was  interested 
said,  “  1  do  not  wonder  that  you  are 
transposed  by  those  interesting 
sounds,  for  the  man  that  rings  that 
bell  is  a  most  excellent  Toller ,  whom 
you  must  have  heard  of,  who  has  an 
heart  to  feel,  and  a  capacity  to  ex- 
press  i:i  the  sweetest  sounds  every 
sentiment  of  tenderness  and  affection, 
Some  years  ago  he  met  with  an  ac¬ 
cident,  not  by  stooping ,  hut  in  his 
common  plays ,  whereby  he  was  called 
my  lord,  Eut  though  he  is  called  my 
lord ,  and  is  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  he  still  continues  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  bells  of  his  youth, ’’ 


1  answered  that  I  knew  him  well,  and 
felt  a  warm  sense  of  his  merits,  and 
should  be  proud  to  think  that  when  I 
shall  be  laid  in  dust  he  were  to  conse¬ 
crate  my  departing  spirit  by  the  ma¬ 
gi  ok  of  his  sweet  sounds,  and  dignify 
it  by  his  remembrance.  H.  L. 

To  (he  Rev.  Wm.  Lisle  Bowles. 
Sir,  Sloane  Street,  July  21. 

AS  the  Readers  of  Pope  place  a 
strong  reliance  on  their  expec¬ 
tations  that  his  Poetry  and  your  Illus¬ 
trations  will  be  hereafter  associated 
together  in  editions  more  extensive 
than  that  of  1806,  I  will  occasion  lly, 
as  my  engagemenls  permit,  offer  to 
your  notice,  through  the  pages  of 
this  Standard  Publication,  a  few  se¬ 
lections  from  Authors  who  preceded 
this  favourite  Bard  ;  and  it  is  possible 
you  may  find  them  useful. 

It  will,  however,  be  acknowledged 
with  general  consent,  that,  if  the  ele¬ 
gant  writer  to  whom  I  have  alluded 
brought  forward  a  gem  from  the 
poetic  mine  of  a  preceding  age,  he 
gave  it  so  bright  a  polish,  and  added 
such  richness  to  its  lustre,  that  no 
part  of  the  radiance  seemed  drawn 
from  a  separate  source. 

Pope  read,  w  ith  more  diligence  than 
has  been  generally  considered,  the 
authors  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and 
James;  but  the  Poets  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  age  also  engaged  his  atten¬ 
tion.  I  shall  in  this  letter  select  three 
passages  which  furnish  proofs,  as  the 

Reader  will  perceive,  of  this  habit. 

/ 

“  Strait  after  birth,  is  due  the  fatal  bier  ; 
By  Death’s  permission  the  aged  linger  here : 
Ev’n  in  the  Swathbands  out  Commission 
goeth  [bioweth.” 

To  loose  thy  breath,  that  yet  but  joungly 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  3d  ed.  p.  432. 

“  As  man,  perhaps,  the  moment  of  his 
breath , 

Receives  the  lurking  principle  of  death: 
The  young  disease  which  must  subdue  at 
length,  [with  his  strength.” 

Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens 
Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  Epistle  ii. 

“  Sir  !  more  than  kisses  letters  mingle 
souls ;  [controuls 

For  thus  friends  absent  speak.— -This  case 
'The  tedious  of  life  :  O  but  for  these 
1  could  invent  nothing  at  all  to  please.” 
Dr.  Donne’s  Epist.  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

“  Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some 
wretch’s  aid,  [maid  ; 

Some  banbh’d  lover,  or  some  captive 

They 
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They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what 
love  inspires,  [fires.” 

Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its 
--  Pope’s  Epistle  of  Abelard  to  Eloisa. 

“Fate  can  against  thee  but  two  foes  advance, 
Sharp-sighted  Envv,  and  blind  Ignorance  : 
The  first,  by  nature  like  a  Shadow,  near 
To  all  great  acts,  I  rather  hate  than  fear  ” 
Lord  Falkland’s  Epist.  to  Mr.  Sandys. 
u  Envy  will  Merit  as  its  Shade  pursue, 
But,  like  "a  Shadow,  proves  the  substance 
true :  [known 

For  envy’d  wit,  like  Sol  eclips’d,  makes 
Th’  opposing  body’s  grossness,  not  its  own.” 

Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism. 

If  Pope,  however,  took  Lord  Falk¬ 
land  for  a  model,  an  imitation  of  his 
own  beautiful  lines,  including-  the 
four  which  follow  the  above  extract, 
will  be  found  in  Gay’s  charming 
fable  of  the  “  The  Persian,  the  Sun, 
and  the  Cloud.”  The  Essay  on  Criti¬ 
cism  was  published  in  1711,  and  the 
Fables  of  Gay,  I  think,  1726. 

The  following  Y'erses  form  so  ap¬ 
propriate  a  sequel,  that  I  must  beg 
tiie  privilege  of  Mr.  Urban  to  annex 
them  ;  and  1  refer  the  Reader  to  the 
whole  of  the  passage  in  Pope,  and 
the  eniire  Fable  of  Gay,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discerning  the  corresponding 
beauties. 

Extracts  from  Gay. 

“  Fame  calls  up  calumny  and  spite  ; 
Thus  Shadow  owes  its  birth  to  light.” 


“  It  was  that  God*,  who  claims  my 
prayer,  ,  ,  [there ; 

Who  gave  thee  f  birth,  and  rais’d  thee 
When  o’er  his  beams  the  veil  is  thrown, 
Thy  substance  is  but  plainer  shown.” 

Yours,  &c.  W.  P. 

Mr.  Urban,,  July  4. 

LATELY  gave  a  hint  to  Overseers 
of  the  Poor.  Allow  me,  not  pre¬ 
sumptuously,  but  with  all  reasonable 
deference,  to  offer  a  word  of  admo¬ 
nition  to  their  Masters,  his  Majesty’s 
worthy  Justices  of  the  Peace,  assem¬ 
bled  at  their  (Quarter  Sessions.  As  I 
am  myself  one  of  this  most  respectable 
body,  in  one  of  the  most  independent 
and  flourishing;  Counties  in  the  king-- 
dom;  he  sure,  though  I  speak  with  can¬ 
dour,  1  shali  neither  trench  upon 
good  maaners,  nor  censure  with  im¬ 
pertinence,  however  1  think  proper 
to  advise.  If  it  is  asked  why  I  adopt 
this  method  of  proposing  the  correc. 
tion  of  an  error,  and  do  not  make  it 

*  The  Sun.  f  The  Cloud, 
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the  subject  of  a  motion  among  my 
brothers  on  the  Bench  ?  1  plainly  an¬ 
swer,  1  am  too  young  in  office,  and 
not  of  sufficient  consequence  in  the 
County,  to  have  much  weight  in  our 
public  deliberations  ;  and,  moreover, 
through  the  channel  of  your  Miscel¬ 
lany,  which  runs  through  every 
County  in  the  kingdom,  I  can  give 
greater  publicity  to  my  opinions; 
and,  by  so  doing,  perhaps  induce 
some  more  able  advocate  to  plead 
the  same  cause  with  a  better  grace 
and  a  happier  effect. 

When  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor 
has  done  his  duty,  and  has  brought 
the  reputed  father  of  a  bastard  child 
before  the  Magistrates  at  their  Quar¬ 
ter  Sessions,  where  orders  of  affiliation 
shall  be  made, custom  is  allowed  to  take 
the  lead  of  right ;  and,  without  any 
reference  to  the  many  changes  which 
have  arisen  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  one  uniform  sentence  is 
very  generally  pronounced.  Herein 
is  the  foundation  of  error.  In  the 
first  place,  it  cannot  be  just  to  make 
the  same  order  upon  all  offenders, 
without  some  reference  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  or  ‘means  of  the  parties;  and  in 
the  next  place,  it  is  too  certain  that 
in  no  case  docs  the  order  made  fulfil 
the  spirit,  or  even,  it  is  conceived, 
the  letter  of  the  Statute,  by  which  it 
was  intended  to  be  enacted,  and  was 
enacted.  That  the  Father  of  a  Bas¬ 
tard  child  shali  indemnify  the  parish, 
to  which  it  must  otherwise  be  a  con¬ 
tinued  burthen,  from  all  costs  arid 
charges  whatsoever  occasioned  by 
his  transgression  and  offence.  !Now 
the  common  practice  is,  to  make  the 
defendant  pay  40s.  to  cover  the  ex-? 
peaces  of  the  woman’s  confinement 
during  the  month,  and  to  follow  this 
by  an  order  of  Cchirt,  that  he  shall 
pay  2s.  per  week  to  the  Overseer  of 
the  Parish  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
child.  This,  with  an  additional  six¬ 
pence  per  week  from  the  mother,  if 
she  relinquishes  the  care  other  infant, 
constitutes  the  whole  of  the  present 
indemnification  to  the  parish  ;  and 
with  which,  custom  says,  the  parish 
shall  be  satisfied.  But,  I  conceive,  an 
appeal  from  an  order  so  insufficient 
to  a  superior  tribunal  would  not  be 
made  ia  vain;  for,  Sir,  I  contend 
that  the  practice  is  bad,  and  I  have 
many  grounds  on  which  to  stand  in 
support  of  ray  opinion.  But  I  shall 
be  brief ;  the  law  is  not  satisfied,  and 
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morality  is  insulted.  The  cool  intre¬ 
pidity  and  marked  indifference  with 
which  absolutely  boys  and  girls  ap¬ 
pear  at.  the  bar  to  avow  their  shame, 
and  to  triumph  in  their  offences,  suf¬ 
ficiently  justify  me  in  making  this  as¬ 
sertion.  I  know  that  some  aver  the 
prevention  of  crimes  to  be  the  sole 
object  of  all  Penal  Statutes.  I  know 
it  also  to  be  the  opinion  of  others 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  in 
the  spirit  of  them  they  have  a  twofold 
end  in  view;  and  look  as  much  to 
the  punishment  of  the  offender,  as  to 
the  prevention  of  the  offence  in  future. 
It  is  somewhat  strange,  that  men 
with  large  families,  of  the  most  strict 
moral  integrity,  and  who  shudder  at 
the  contemplation  of  the  many  vices 
which  do  so  thicken  about  the  age  we 
live  in,  will  yet  make  a  jest  of  this 
crying  sin,  smile  with  the  offender  as 
if  he  had  accomplished  some  notable 
feat,  and  conduct  themselves  towards 
him  as  if  he  deserved  well  of  that  so¬ 
ciety  whose  most  sacred  bond  he  has 
loosened  or  rudely  broken.  Nay,  I 
have  heard  i*t  strongly  urged  by  men 
too  of  this  character  and  description, 
that  some  consideration  should  he  had 
for  such  as  increase  the  number  of  his 
Majesty’s  subjects,  in  these  desolat¬ 
ing  times  of  war  and  slaughter.  But, 
if  our  armies  can  only  be  recruited 
from  the  beds  of  fornication  and 
adultery,  let  us  rather  relinquish  the 
unequal  contest,  satisfied,  as  in  rea¬ 
son  we  must  be,  that  God  will  not 
bless  that  strength  with  his  increase, 
which  is  upheld  and  supported  by  an 
open  and  wilful  violation  of  his  com¬ 
mandments.  1  have  heard  it  argued 
too,  that,  in  order  to  the  better  regu¬ 
lation  of  a  County  gaol,  the  keeper 
should  he  directed  to  hold  every  pri¬ 
soner  in  solitary  confinement,  with  the 
exception  only  of  such  as  stand  com¬ 
mitted  for  refusing  to  find  sureties 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  bastard 
children,  or  to  make  the  only  repa¬ 
ration  properly  in  their  power  to 
make,  by  marrying  the  wretched 
victim  of  their  artifices  and  seduction. 
But  surely,  whatever  a  young  profli¬ 
gate  may  think,  or  an  old  lecher 
contend,  there  can  be  no  comparison 
made  between  the  villain  who  leads 
innocence  into  guilt,  and  then  leaves 
her  to  shame  and  beggary,  and  the 
half-famished,  irresolute,  unwilling 
poor  creature,  who  steals  perhaps  a 
meal’s  meat,  or  the  means  of  procur¬ 


ing  it,  to  stop  the  impatient  screams 
of  his  children,  the  legitimate  pledges 
of  a  virtuous  affection,  crying  for 
bread,  and  perishing  from  the  want 
of  it.  This  man  must  be  punished 
because  there  exist  Jaws  by  which  ail 
his  needs  may  be  supplied,  and  the 
rights  of  property  must  be  protected 
and  preserved ;  but,  in  God’s  name, 
let  not  the  greater  villain  go  un¬ 
punished. 

The  advice  then  which  I  would  pre¬ 
sume  to  ground  upon  these  observa¬ 
tions  is,  that  we  revise  our  practice  in 
this  matter  ;  that,  when  deliberating 
upon  the  quantum  of  indemnification 
to  he  made  to  the  appellant,  we  do,  as 
I  conceive  we  have  a  right  to  do,  bear 
most  hard  where  the  burthen  will 
most  be  felt ;  and  so  make  every 
offender  sensible  that  he  may  not  sin 
with  impunity.  Let  us  in  all  cases  do 
our  duty,  without  being  restrained 
by  insufficient  custom,  or  a  fear  of 
ridicule,  or  an  immoral  sympathy, 
where  the  defendant  is  a  great  and 
vile  transgressor;  and  indeed  in  all 
degrees,  let  us  make  our  orders  suit¬ 
ably  proportioned  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  view,  although  not  horn 
to  inherit  its  father’s  wealth,  nor,  it 
may  be  hoped,  its  father’s  sins.  Let 
us  presume,  as  a  vile  man  would  pre¬ 
sume  in  behalf  of  his  legitimate  heir, 
that  his  illegitimate  child  h  entitled, 
by  a  kind  of  right,  and  somewhat 
higher  pretensions,  to  greater  indul¬ 
gences  and  better  fare  than  can  in 
reason  be  claimed  or  allotted  to  the 
children  of  abject  poverty.  By  so 
doing,  weshail  better  satisfy  the  laws, 
and  avenge  in  some  sort  the  injuries 
of  insulted  morality.  W.  A.  A. 


Mr.  Urban,  Juve  10. 

1SHING,  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
ability,  to  serve  my  country  at 
this  awful  period,  when  too  extensive 
and  too  powerful  means  can  hardly  be 
proposed  or  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  I  beg  leave,  through  your  chan¬ 
nel,  to  lay  before  the  publick  a  short 
sketch  of  the  means,  or  of  a  Design, 
whereby  I  apprehend,  on  a  full  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  we  are  competent  to  rec¬ 
tify  public  affairs  in  a  grand  and  effec¬ 
tual  manner,  to  complete  our  civil, 
political,  individual,  and  religious  in¬ 
terests,  ami  to  introduce  (allowances 
made  for  our  sublunary  condition) 
what  may  justly  be  called  the  Perfect 
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or  Happy  Order  of  Things.  But,  to  be 
able  to  institute  and  establish  the  De¬ 
sign  in  spite  of  the  opposition  and  re¬ 
sistances  it  must  be  expected  to  en¬ 
counter,  a  Ministry  to  be  entrusted 
with  effecting  it  should  be  formed, 
composed  of  all  the  talents  and  prin¬ 
cipal  leaders  of  the  parties  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  was  indeed  not  long  ago  his 
Majesty’s  wish  should  take  place; 
and  it  should  be  effectually  supported, 
both  by  the  Crown,  the  whole  Royal 
Family,  and  the  People.  Farther, 
the  Design  will  never  be  introduced 
by  the  Executive  Government  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  unless 
the  whole  People  petition  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  for  its  establishment; 
unless  they  therefore  be  fully  in¬ 
formed  and  enlightened  in  respect  of 
its  inappreciable  importance  to  ali 
our  interests,  by  its  being  explained 
to  them,  in  their  several  residences, 
and  in  their  usual  places  of  resort, 
the  principal  market-towns  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  their  affections  he  thus 
procured  for  its  success,  and  the  ef¬ 
fecting  of  a  moderate  Reform  of  Par¬ 
liament,  which  is  essential  to  its  sup¬ 
port  and  final  perfection.  Yet  public 
affairs  should  in  the  first  place  be  rec¬ 
tified  through  the  Design;  which 
being  done,  the  part  of  the  design  re¬ 
maining  to  be  accomplished  will  be 
brought  into  a  narrow  compass. 

The  mode  of  effecting  the  above 
important  purposes  is.,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  practical  Art  and  System 
of  human  welfare,  which  certain  ex¬ 
ecutive  powers,  or  the  following 
twelve  heads,  actually  constitute;  and 
of  the  simple  and  compound  practical 
plans  and  expedients  that  may  be  de¬ 
rived  and  formed  from  them.  I, 
however,  cannot  produce  these  as  I 
have  them  by  me,  in  a  letter,  but  may 
be  allowed  to  refer  to  Dr.  George 
Edwards’  different  publications  as  a 
proof  wherein  such  are  contained  ; 
even  the  plans  of  the  income  or  pro¬ 
perty  tax,  as  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox 
have  adopted  them;  and  1  now  pro¬ 
pose,  if  faction  have  not  suppressed 
both  public  virtue  and  public  genius, 
that  we  should  supersede  all  his  la¬ 
bours  by  the  great  and  joint  efforts  of 
the  whole  Nation,  Legislature,  and 
Royal  Family,  combined  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  following  beads,  which  he  first 
suggests,  will  be  found  to  compre¬ 
hend  every  national  and  individual 


service  we  can  require;  and  viewed 
together,  also  assisted  with  the  reflec¬ 
tions  which  naturally  present  them¬ 
selves,  a  consideration  so  important 
will  give  us  a  sufficiently  picturesque 
and  interesting  description  of  the  De¬ 
sign,  or  Happy  Order  of  Things.  For 
the  detail  of  the  Design  is  too  long 
for  your  insertion;  and  it  cannot  be 
avoided:  it  can  only  be  regretted,  that 
the  limits  of  a  letter  afford  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  answering  objections,  which, 
however,  can  all  be  answered,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  aDesign,  whereby  Providence 
has  intended  mankind  should  in  all 
countries  be  duly  elevated,  and  raised 
above  the  low  views  that  agitate  and 
distress  them  everywhere  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  At  any  rate,  a  studious  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  combined  result  of  those 
heads  cannot  fail  to  impress  any 
man  of  a  moderate  capacity,  and  the 
publick  at  large,  with  a  warm  sense  of 
all  the  exonerations,  relief,  advan¬ 
tages,  services,  comforts,  blessings, 
pleasures,  and  transports,  which  they 
will  receive  through  the  institution 
of  the  present  Design;  and  conse¬ 
quently  will  not  fail  to  engage  their 
affecti  ons  in  favour  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  as  a  material  part  of  it;  at 
least  if  we  proceed  little  farther  in 
this  Reform,  than  sufficiently  to 
shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments; 
to  suppress  merely  the  venal  boroughs 
belonging  to  the  subject,  compensat¬ 
ing  their  owners;  to  distribute  the 
seats  so  suppressed  in  favour  of  popu¬ 
lation,  as  they  can,  in  the  present  lo¬ 
cal  arrangements  of  the  kingdom,  be 
conveniently  allotted  for  this  purpose; 
and  to  take  the  necessary  collateral 
measures  which  these  or  similar  mo¬ 
derate  reformations  may  require. 

Head  I.  National  Organization, 
shewing  more  particularly  of  what 
extent  and  diversity  of  territory  a 
kingdom  or  empire  should  be  consti¬ 
tuted;  what  subdivisions,  which  may 
be  called  the  distributive  circles  of  a 
kingdom,  are  most  suitable  and  con¬ 
venient  for  paying  due  attention  to 
the  local  and  individual  interests  of  a* 
country,  and  advancing  its  complete 
improvement;  those  circles  being  nei¬ 
ther  so  large  as  counties,  nor  so  small 
as  to  be  parishes  and  townships;  and 
how  the  population  of  a  state  should 
be  subdivided  into  one  sole  chief  or 
monarch,  and  into  the  people  consist¬ 
ing  of  different  orders  and  stations  ; 
what  are  the  proper  royal  functions 
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of  government ;  how  far  the  monarch 
should  depute  the  exercise  of  them  to 
others,  and  permit  a  certain  partici¬ 
pation  of  his  power;  what  the  duties 
of  the  people  are;  what  submission 
they  should  pay  him  in  law,  and  from 
gratitude;  and  how,  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  all  oligarchy  whatever, 
any  coequality  between  the  king  and 
subject  may  be  desirably  avoided 
through  a  subsequent  head,  denomi¬ 
nated  the  Subadministrative  Power  of 
human  Welfare. 

II.  The  due  Organization  of  opera¬ 
tive  device  and  executive  genius,  resi¬ 
dent  in  a  country,  as  a  meliorative  and 
superintending  instrument,  in  different 
boards  and  departments  of  state,  and 
employed  to  prepare  whatever  may 
contribute  to  promote  and  improve 
national  and  individual  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

III.  Public  Agency,  as  it  may  con¬ 
sist  of  all  species  of  Agency,  including 
ordinary  police,  and  can  desirably,  in 
all  respects,  be  exercised  or  permitted 
of  by  government;  and  here  as  it 
principally  consists,  on  one  hand,  of  a 
general  agency,  that  enables  govern¬ 
ment  effectually  to  attend  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  local  interests  and  im¬ 
provement  of  every  distributive  circle 
of  national  organization  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  a  humane,  duly  tem¬ 
pered,  and  patriotic  society  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  every  such  circle,  whe¬ 
ther  to  support  such  agency  and  go¬ 
vernment  in  all  respects,  to  control 
such  agency,  or  to  render  all  possible 
services  to  such  circle,  according  to 
suitable  regulations  prescribed  by 
law. 

IV.  The  Subadministrative  Power 
of  human  Welfare,  mentioned  under 
the  first  Head;  as  the  Crown  should 
always  depute  the  dispensation  of  law 
and  justice  to  an  independent  and  well- 
regulated  and  constituted  judicature; 
and  as  the  people,  which  is  actually 
the  case  in  onr  two  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  should  acquire  what  is  called  a 
Constitution,  to  give  the  Crown  the 
advantage  of  their  collected  genius 
and  information,  to  concur  in  the  for¬ 
mation  and  reformation  of  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  the  practice  of  them, 
and  to  possess  a  national  control  over 
the  Crown  and  its  servants,  without 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
their  constituent  members,  through 
the  abuse  of  their  authority,  and  mis¬ 
conduct,  being  able,  or  being  allowed, 


to  do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the 
real  interests  of  their  country,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  king  and  his  subjects; 
and  as  this  power,  according  to  Mr. 
Burke’s  declaration,  is  no  other  than 
the  restoration  of  our  anticnt  consti¬ 
tution. 

V.  National,  or  manual  and  mental 
Industry,  as  they  may,  through  ap¬ 
propriate  ways  and  means,  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  extensive  scale  required 
in  future  by  us,  in  perfecting  our  agri¬ 
culture  and  manufactures,  in  consum¬ 
mating  the  improvements  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Empire;  in  multiplying,  as  consump¬ 
tion  rationally  demands,  necessaries, 
and  gratifications  of  every  kind;  in 
augmenting  employment,  population, 
affluence,  and  strength;  in  exploring 
and  accomplishing  all  great  and  use¬ 
ful  designs;  in  completing  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  embellishments  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  in  rendering  the 
improvement  of  a  kingdom  a  simple 
art. 

VI.  Finance  ;  as  through  I  he  proper 
use  of  taxation,  through  different 
great  undertakings,  such  as  the  Post- 
office,  productive  of  revenue,  not  by 
oppressing  but  by  serving  the  subject, 
through  a  masterly  arrangement  of 
onr  politicks,  an  adequate  capital  may 
be  procured  for  effecting  the  public 
views  and  purposes  of  our  national 
improvements;  and  an  adequate  re¬ 
venue  gained,  whereby  service  and 
merit  may  be  rewardedj  the  national 
dignity  and  expenditure  maintained 
in  every  respect  ;  our  burdens  relieved, 
and  debt  liquidated ;  and  all  individual 
privations  the  general  good  requires, 
amply  compensated. 

VII.  Politicks,  or  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  grand  objects  of  arrang¬ 
ing  the  different  interests  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  under  the  highest 
sanctions,  and  in  a  manner  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  prevent  war  and  enmity,  to  for¬ 
ward  the  welfare  and  improvement  of 
each  and  all  of  them,  and  multiply  in 
the  greatest  possible  quantum  and  per¬ 
fection  their  several  diversified  pro¬ 
ductions,  services,  and  relations  to  one 
another;  and  of  giving  them  in  com¬ 
mon  the  infinite  advantages  that  would 
hence  result,  and  by  their  reciprocity 
complete  the  wealth,  happiness,  and 
prosperity,  of  each  of  them,  and  of 
the  world !  Considerations  that  in  the 
end  must  lead  us  not  to  regret  the  loss 
of  that  endless  source  of  war,  the  late 
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numerous  different  independent  pow¬ 
ers  on  the  Continent,  but  point  out  to 
us  the  joiut  and  adequate  aggrandise¬ 
ment  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  as 
securing  the  continuance  of  future 
peace  between  these  powers,  even 
through  the  consummation  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  resources  and  proper  military 
strength  of  each,  and  the  national 
erfection  of  both;  along  with  the 
appy  improvement  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  formed  into  suitable  states  and 
kingdoms,  that  either  now  exist,  or 
may  thus  readily  be  brought  into  ex¬ 
istence. 

VIII.  Commerce,  or  the  exchange 
of  productions  of  every  kind;  as  they 
would  be  procured  in  the  greatest 
possible  abundance  and  unadulterate- 
ness,  through  the  perfection  of  nation¬ 
al  industry,  not  only  by  each  separate 
country,  but  by  all  nations ;  and  as 
their  exchange  protected  by  politicks 
being  rightly  understood,  would  infi¬ 
nitely  extend  the  bounds  of  commerce, 
when  uninterrupted  from  national 
jealousies  and  hostilities ;  thus  ren¬ 
dering  the  greatest  possible  services 
to  mankind  and  their  industry,  en¬ 
larging  individual  wealth  into  a  great¬ 
er  capacity  of  consumption,  establish¬ 
ing  the  grand  general  mart  of  the 
world,  and  affording  the  merchant  not 
only  the  genuine  remedy  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  distressed  state  of  commerce,  but 
all  the  returns  and  profits  trade  can 
possibly  make. 

IX.  Medicine ;  as,  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  a  medical  board  of  state, 
it  may  he  brought  to  perfection,  and 
exercised  with  all  adequate  informa¬ 
tion  and  ability  by  all  practitioners. 

X.  Mental  Cultivation  ;  as,  through 
the  co-operation  of  an  appropriate 
department  of  state  attending  to  com¬ 
petent  means,  which  will  both  bring 
to  perfection  and  employ  mental  cul¬ 
tivation  in  a  suitable  manner  for  ge¬ 
neral  use,  it  would  procure  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  nation  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  result  from  talents,  taste, 
and  abilities  happily  forwarded,  as  re¬ 
quired  in  the  different  orders  and  sta¬ 
tions  of  life;  would,  being  accompa¬ 
nied  with  general  agency  and  other 
auxiliaries,  when  wanted,  prevent  our 
species  from  remaining  reprobate  and 
an  immoral  nuisance,  as  it  is  at  pre¬ 
sent;  and,  through  the  essences  be¬ 
ing  ascertained,  whereby  the  mind  is 
denoted,  would  enable  man  to  know 
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himself  in  his  own  mind,  advance  this 
to  its  natural  and  predestined  excel¬ 
lence,  and  enable  him  to  correct  the 
depraved  parts  of  his  nature. 

XL  Public  Philanthropy;  or  the 
advancement  of  the  different  appro¬ 
priated  arts  of  individual  improve¬ 
ment,  of  individual  happiness  and 
prosperity,  and  particularly  of  the  due 
parental  care  of  government;  as  this 
may  be  enabled,  through  a  suitable 
board  of  state,  and  adequate  means 
to  execute  the  several  offices  of  pub¬ 
lic  humanity  belonging  to  it;  and  as 
those  arts,  in  themselves  or  by  go¬ 
vernment,  may  supply  the  present  de¬ 
fects  in  human  conduct,  as  far  as  its 
imperfectness  permits,  and  promote 
and  complete  the  private  interests  of 
mankind,  particularly  in  respect  of 
youth,  by  assisting  or  preparing  young 
persons  for  their  future  destiny  ip  life 
in  a  manner  adequate  to  its  import¬ 
ance. 

XII.  National  and  Revealed  Reli¬ 
gion;  as,  when  thoroughly  understood,, 
not  only  both,  but  especially  the  lat¬ 
ter,  furnish  effectual  means  for  ad¬ 
vancing  our  human  and  divine  inte¬ 
rests  ;  among  o  ther  means  by  the  most 
powerful  lessons  of  benevolence,  by 
the  perfect  information  they  give  of 
the  excesses  and  dangers  arising  from 
our  passions,  by  different  adjunctsand 
motives  connected  with  the  Godhead, 
by  that  grace  which  is  now  discovered 
to  mean  a  fixed  zeal  in  a  free  agent 
for  consummating  the  purposes  of 
province  allotted  him  on  earth  ;  and 
by  real  religion,  which,  causing  every 
person  to  make  in  himseif  one  man 
good,  virtuous,  and  obedient  to  the  will 
of  God,  therefore  makes  ail  men  such  ; 
but  as  they  contain  the  true  system  of 
human  policy  or  economy,  as  has  long 
been  asserted  of  the  Bible  by  the  high¬ 
est  an  thorities,  and  are  sufficient,  when 
raised  to  their  due  estimation  and  dig¬ 
nity,  to  enforce  the  strongest  and  most 
inviolable  injunctions  upon  every  pri¬ 
vate  individual,  that  he  shall  intro¬ 
duce,  institute,  support,  and  comply, 
in  all  respects,  wkh  that  grand  scheme 
of  economy,  or  the  happy  order  of 
things,  conformably  to  which  the  Al¬ 
mighty  has  predestined  man  should 
live  on  earth  ;  upon  every  monarch  to 
fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  same  scheme, 
to  dispense  its  blessings  to  ins  subjects 
and  ail  mankind,  to  see  the  will  of  God 
perfected,  and  he  -his  vice-gereaat  for 
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the  purpose  ;  and  upon  monarchs  and 
all  nations  promiscuously  and  in  com¬ 
mon,  that  place  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  one  divine  scheme  or  order 
whereby  God  has  determined  to  rule 
all  nations  by  the  same  views  and  laws, 
they  may  realise  the  scheme,  and  more 
especially  make  and  maintain  perfect 
and  permanent  peace  through  the  paci¬ 
fic  expedients  of  true  politicks,  as  well 
as  through  implicit  reverence  for  in¬ 
ter-national  duties,  a  relation  which 
his  sacred  will  prescribes,  and  for  the 
scrupulous  observance  of  which  he 
has  given  us  Religion  in  the  books 
both  of  Nature  and  Scripture. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  been  so  fortu¬ 
nate,  through  your  indulgence,  as  to 
acquire  the  high  distinction  of  com¬ 
municating  to  the  publick  that  true 
system  of  practical  measures  and  im¬ 
provement,  and  of  national  and  indi¬ 
vidual  interest,  which  is  the  order  in¬ 
tended  for  man  by  the  Almighty ;  the 
services  of  which  are  now  indispens¬ 
able  to  us;  and,  if  I  be  not  an  arrant 
pretender  in  the  eyes  both  of  God  and 
man,  will  be  followed,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  with  all  the  exonerations, 
relief,  advantages,  services,  comforts, 
blessings,  pleasures,  and  transports, 
human  genius  is  able,  by  divine  fa¬ 
vour,  to  dispense  in  the  establishment 
of  that  system,  according  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  intentions  of  our  Creator.  I 
therefore  have  the  honour  of  remain¬ 
ing,  Sir,  your  truly  obliged  servant, 

A  Friend  of  Measures,  not  of  Men. 


Mr.  Urban,  July  I. 

1SEND  you  a  letter  I  received  from 
a  Friend  at  Hampstead,  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1782,  which  I  think 
ou  will  consider  as  not  unworthy  of 
eing  preserved.  Yours,  &c. 

A  Constant  Reader. 
“  I  am  sorry  you  was  disappoint¬ 
ed  when  your  goodness  led  you  to 
call  here  for  a  description  of  my  ill¬ 
ness  the  beginning  of  last  month, 
caused  by  the  vermin  at  that  time  in 
webs  on  the  bushes  and  trees  near 
London.  Having  heard  of  their  smell 
when  burnt,  and  a  large  web  being 
ut  in  the  fire,  I  was  led  to  hold  my 
ead  over  it,  on  which  I  was  imme¬ 
diately  affected  with  a  strong  scent 
Jike  copper,  and  I  had  a  working  with¬ 
in  me,  aud  increasing  illness;  soon 
after  my  extremities  were  very  cold ;  I 
put  woollen  socks  on  my  feet,  with 
worsted  hose,  and  had  a  brick  heated 


and  tied  in  a  cloth  to  keep  my  feet 
warm  in  bed.  Having  slept  about 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  I 
waked  in  a  great  heat  and  a  violent 
ferment,  my  head  much  confused,  and 
so  very  giddy,  that  on  getting  out  of 
bed,  I  had  difficulty  to  keep  from  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  floor,  and  could  not  put  on 
my  clothes.  After  getting  into  bed, 
I  slept  about  half  an  hour,  and  awaked 
again  in  a  great  heat  and  fermenta¬ 
tion  ;  and  had  frequent  occasion  to  be 
out  of  bed.  A  violent  flux  continued 
for  several  days;  on  the  seventh  I 
was  surprised  at  perceiving  the  smell 
of  copper,  like  the  effluvia  of  musk 
filling  a  room  from  a  grain  that  can¬ 
not  be  perceived  to  be  lessened  in 
weight.  The  little  that  went  into  my 
blood  caused  a  breaking  out  about 
my  nose  and  mouth;  my  tongue  aud 
inside  of  my  mouth  were  sore.  My 
nose  and  outside  of  my  mouth  were 
well  in  about  a  fortnight,  but  it  was 
near  a  month  before  the  inside  of  my 
mouth  was  quite  well,  it  appears  to 
me  that  if  it  had  not  been  thrown  off 
in  the  violent  manner  mentioned,  I 
could  not  have  lived  twenty-four  hours. 
To  this  maybe  added,  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  this  place  said,  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  his  killed  one  of  those  vermin 
by  bruising  it  with  his  finger;  and 
happening  to  put  his  finger  soon  af¬ 
terwards  to  his  cheek,  it  caused  blis¬ 
ters,  and  the  next  day  his  face  was 
much  swelled.  Another  gentleman 
who  resides  in  this  parish  said,  that,  on 
finding  the  verdure  of  a  hedge  likely 
to  be  destroyed,  he  ordered  his  man 
to  beat  those  vermin  from  the  bushes 
with  a  long  stick,  that  they  might  be 
taken  up  with  a  shovel  to  be  cast  into 
a  pit  to  be  buried;  after  the  man  had 
done,  hisface  broke  out  in  blotches. 
Sometime  after,  on  observing  some 
trees  likely  to  be  defaced  by  more  of 
those  vermin,  he  spoke  to  his  man  to 
beat  them  off  with  a  long  pole,  as  be¬ 
fore, from  the  hedge.  After  it wasdone, 
the  manwas  again  disordered  in  his  f  ace. 
The  person  who  had  the  care  of  seeing 
those  burnt  that  were  gathered  at 
the  expence  of  the  parish  of  Hamp¬ 
stead,  although  of  a  very  hearty  strong 
constitution,  said,  that  one  evening  be¬ 
ing  too  near  the  fume,  he  found  the 
ill  effect  of  it  afterwards*  in  his  head. 

I  was  also  told  of  a  gentleman  who 
came  from  France  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  and  said,  that  when  the  Po¬ 
lice  in  that  country  ordered  them  to 

be 
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be  destroyed,  some  poor  persons,  not 
thinking  of  the  consequence,  carried 
the  twigs  with  the  webs  to  their  cot¬ 
tages  to  burn,  and  the  next  morning 
those  poor  persons  were  found  dead 
in  their  cottages.  This  appears  to  me 
likely  to  be  the  natural  effect  of  those 
hurtful  vermin,  from  the  disorder 
caused  by  their  effluvia  to  my  weak 
constitution,  although  it  might  not 
have  had  exactly  the  like  effect  on 
some  stronger  persons.  Yesterday  I 
was  told,  that,  on  looking  at  some  of 
those  vermin  kept  under  a  glass,  some 
were  perceived  creeping  from  under 
it,  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  which  1  leave  those  to 
judge  of  who  endeavour  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  productions  of  Na¬ 
ture.  I  have  observed  it  hath  been 
said,  that  these  vermin,  as  well  as  other 
creatures,  have  their  particular  sorts 
of  food,  and  will  not  touch  others; 
but  it  may  be  well  to  consider  that  all 
creatures,  the  human  species  not  ex¬ 
cepted,  when  provisions  are  scarce, 
rather  than  die  for  want  of  something 
that  may  support  life,  will  eat  such 


things  as  they  would  not  touch  if  they 
had  their  choice  of  food.  Is  it  not 
hence  to  be  readily  supposed,  that  if 
these  vermin  are  suffered  to  multiply, 
after  eating  that  they  like  most,  they 
may  destroy  and  make  nauseous  or  in¬ 
fectious  other  things,  from  necessity, 
to  satisfy  their  extreme  hunger?  J.  S.’* 

Mr.  Urban,  'Julg  15. 

THE  Rev.  John  Jones,  Dr.  \  oung’s 
Curate  at  Welwyn,  from  whose 
MSS.  you  have  so  frequently  amused 
and  instructed  your  Readers,  was  vicar 
of  Hitch  in  in  1755;  and  (as  appears  in 
your  Vol.  L 1 1 1 .  p.  101)  took  an  active 
part  in  the  publication  of  the  “  Free 
and  candid  Disquisitions.”  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  accidental  death 
must  surely  be  well  recollected  by 
some  of  his  old  neighbours  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire  and  Huntingdonshire;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  but  that  his  papers 
were  bequeathed  to  Dr.  Dawson  of 
Hackney,  from  their  similarity  of  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment.  Dr.  Dawson  was  a 
writer  in  the  Confessional  Contro¬ 
versy.  Yours,  &c.  P.  Q. 


CAMBRIDGE  COMMENCEMENT,  1311. 
Installation  of  his  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Chancellor. 


Friday ,  June  28.  In  the  morning,  a 
selection  of  sacred  music  was  performed 
in  St.  Mary’s  Church.  The  concert  at 
the  Senate-house  in  the  evening  was  bril¬ 
liantly  attended,  and  the  performances  ex¬ 
cellent.  At  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the 
Chancellor  Elect  arrived  at  Trinity  College 
in  his  coach  and  six,  accompanied  by  his 
suite.  His  Highness  proceeded  up  the 
walk,  on  each  side  of  which  the  Fellows 
of  the  College  and  other  persons  had  ar¬ 
ranged  themselves,  and  was  received  at 
Trinity  Lodge  by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
Master  oi  the  College.  At  eight  the  Vice- 
chancellor  and  Heads  of  Houses  paid  their 
respects  to  him. 

Saturday,  June  29.  The  company  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  Senate-house  doors,  and 
at  1 1,  when  opened,  it  was  soon  filled.  The 
upper  division  of  the  Senate-house  was 
occupied  by  Noblemen,  Doctors,  and  their 
families,  and  those  of  their  visitors  who 
were  titled.  The  seats  from  the  Doctors’ 
division  to  the  Statues  of  the  Kings  were 
occupied  by  Masters  of  Arts  and  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  admitted  by  them. 
The  front  seats  of  the  gallery  were  appro¬ 
priated  to  ladies,  and  the  other  seats  to 
Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Undergraduates. 
The  music-gallery  was  filled  by  the  band. 
The  appearance  at  the  Senate-house  was 
in  the  highest  degree  brilliant,  the  Noble¬ 
men,  Doctors,  6c  c.  being  in  their  robes, 
£nd  the  ladies  being  dressed  in  a  very  su¬ 


perb  manner.  At  12  a  deputation,  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  Doctors  (two  in  each  Faculty), 
six  Non-regents,  and  six  Regents,  went 
to  the  Chancellor  Elect  at  Trinity  Lodge, 
whence,  dressed  in  his  elegant  robes,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  Bedel,  attended  by  the  depu¬ 
tation,  and  accompanied  by  those  distin-  . 
guished  heroes  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  General  Murray,  and  & 
number  of  other  officers,  his  Highness 
proceeded  to  the  Senate-house.  At  the 
steps  he  was  met  by  the  Vice-chancellor 
and  two  Bedels,  the  senior  of  whom  wore 
a  gold  chain,  presented  to  him  by  the» 
Chancellor.  The  Vice-chancellor  walked 
at  the  left  hand  of  the  Chancellor ;  they 
then  ascended  the  chair  of  state,  his 
Highness  standing  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
chair,  and  the  Vice-chancellor  on  the 
right.  The  band  played  the  Coronation 
Anthem  as  his  Highness  entered  the  Se¬ 
nate-house,  and  all  the  company  (near 
5000  persons)  stood  up,  and  greeted  him 
with  acclamations.  The  overture  being 
ended,  the  Vice-chancellor  addressed  hi£ 
Highness  in  an  excellent  English  speech# 
of  which  the  following  is  the  substance. 

The  Vice-chancellor  adverted  to  the  ex¬ 
emplary  pattern  which  had  been  shewn  hy 
his  Royal  Highness  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
studies  while  at  College,  a  pattern  which 
had  ever  been  regarded  by"  the  different 
Members  of  the  University  with  admira¬ 
tion.  and  which  had  afforded  them  the 
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strongest  assurances  of  the  deep  interest 
his  Royal  Highness  would  take  in  its  inte¬ 
rest  and  welfare.  With  those  feelings,  un¬ 
altered  as  they  had  been  l»y  time  or  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  University  felt  proud  in 
having  the  opportunity  of  requesting  his 
Royal  Highness’s  acceptance  of  the  high¬ 
est  situation  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
bestow,  which  they  did  with  a  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  that  His  Royal  Highness  would 
prosecute  the  honour,  credit,  and  interests 
of  their  community  with  the  most  unre¬ 
mitting  industry  ;  convinced,  as  they  were, 
that  the  same  zeal  which  he  had  exercised 
for  their  prosperity  after  he  had  quitted 
his  studies,  would  be  exerted  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  their  Chancellor,  a  situation  for 
which,  on  every  account,  he  was  emi¬ 
nently  qualified.  In  addition  to  other 
causes  of  gratitude,  it  was  impossible  to 
be  insensible  of  the  honourable  distinction 
of  his  Royal  Highness’s  admiission  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  a  distinction  peculiarly  valuable, 
as  he  was  the  first  and  only  member  of 
the  Royal  Family  then  on  the  Throne  who 
had  received  his  education  at  an  English 
University.  Were  it  proper  for  him  to  ex¬ 
patiate  on  the  conduct  of  his  R,oyal  High¬ 
ness  since  he  left  College,  he  could  dwell 
with  peculiar  pleasure  on  the  well-known 
ardour  with  which  he  obeyed  the  call  of 
his  Country  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  he 
could  dwell  on  the  laudable  desire  evinoed 
by  his  Royal  Highness  to  render  still 
greater  services  to  the  State  by  his  tra¬ 
vels  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe  in 
the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge ;  and  lastly 
he  could  dwell  with  the  deepest  sensations 
of  delight  on  the  universally-admired  hu¬ 
manity  of  his  Royal  Highness,  by  which 
he  had  been  actuated  not  alone  to  relieve 
the  distresses  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  the 
most  bounteous  manner,  but  to  take  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  suppression  of 
that  disgraceful  traffick,  by  which  so  many 
thousands  of  human  creatures  had  been 
condemned  to  the  most  horrid  and  unjus¬ 
tifiable  slavery.  It  was  enough,  however, 
for  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  virtues 
which  his  Royal  Highness  had  displayed 
while  in  that  Community;  virtues  which 
must  ever  live  in  his  memory,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  were  acquainted  wi'h 
him.  He  could  not  omit  to  express  his 
fulness  of  gratitude  for  the  obligations 
which  the  University  had  received  from 
the  present  Royal  Family,  to  whom  their 
constitution  and  laws  were  so '  peculiarly 
indebted  for  protection.  The  Doctor  then 
took  a  short  review  of  the  many  illustrious 
Klen  in  the  Field  and  the  Cabinet  who  had 
received  their  education  at  this  University  ; 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  merits  of 
those  still  living  would  be  transmitted  to 
future  ages;  concluding  by  declaring  a 
confident  hope,  that  his  Royal  Highness 
would,  upon  all  occasions,  be  the,  faithful 


guardian  and  protector  of  the  valuable 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  University. 

Fie  then  presented  his  Highness  with 
the  patent  of  office,  elegantly  written  on 
vellum,  the  seal  being  annexed  thereto  in 
a  gold  box;  the  patent  was  read  aloud  by 
the  Senior  Proctor.  He  then  presented  to 
his  Highness  the  Book  of  Statutes.  After 
which,  the  Vice-chancellor  taking  his 
Highness’s  right  hand  in  his  own,  the  Se¬ 
nior  Proctor  administered  the  oath  of  office. 
His  Highness  was  then  seated  by  the  Vice- 
chancellor  in  the  chair  of  state,  and  there¬ 
by  installed.  [The  acclamations  of  the 
audience  were  of  long  continuance,  and 
bis  Highness  bowed  in  the  most  graceful 
manner.] 

After  a  pause,  the  Public  Orator  (the 
Rev.  Ralph  Tatham,  of  St.  John's  Col¬ 
lege)  addressed  the  Chancellor  in  a  Latin 
Oration,  delivered  with  peculiar  grace  and 
emphasis ;  the  Chancellor  sitting  in  his 
chair,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  High  Stew¬ 
ard  of  the  University,  sitting  on  his  left 
hand,  and  the  Vice-chancellor  on  the 
right ;  the  op  tup  any  sitting  uncovered  as 
a  mark  of  respect  to  his  Highness. 

The  Orator  having  finished,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  taking  off 
his  cap,  replied  to  the  Vice-chancellor 
and  Orator  in  a  most  excellent  English 
speech,  delivered  with  that  dignity  and 
grace  for  which  he  is  so  justly  distinguished. 

His  Highness  declared  himself  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  honour  they 
had  done  him  in  placing  him  at  the  head 
of  an  University  which  had  ever  evinced 
its  favour  and  unalterable  attachment  to 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  Coun¬ 
try.  (Applauses. ) — For  so  distinguished  a 
mark  of  their  respect,  his  most  heartfelt 
acknowledgments  were  due.  He  had 
always  entertained  the  highest  veneration 
for  that  august  body  ;  and  should  consider 
that  the  proudest  day  of  his  life,  on  which 
he  had  been  called,  in  a  manner  so  truly 
flattering,  to  that  chair.  It  was  a  proof 
of  confidence  for  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  express  his  thanks  in  adequate 
terms,  and  became  doubly  valuable  as  he 
was  the  first  of  his  Family  who  had  been 
educated  in  that  University,  which  had 
upon  every  occasion  so  strenuously  sup¬ 
ported  the  principles  which  had  seated  the 
House  of  Brunswick  upon  the  Throne. 
(Applauses.) — He  had  the  gratification, 
however,  of  stating  that  they  could  not 
have  chosen  one  more  truly  attached  to 
their  interests,  or  more  desirous  of  pro¬ 
tecting  their  rights  and  privileges  than 
himself.  / Applause^.)— -W hen  be  reflected 
on  the  state  of  the  surrounding  Countries, 
he  could  not  but  feel  happy  at  the  fate  of 
Great  Britain,  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
which  he  attributed  to  the  blessings  of  its 
glorious  Constitution,  supported  as  it  bad 
been  by  the  wisdom,  the  loyalty,  and  the 
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courage  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  when  be 
knew  that  this  happy  consequence  was  the 
result  of  education,  he  could  not  but  re¬ 
gard  that  place  with  infinite  delight,  as  one 
of  the  sources  of  disseminating  that  know¬ 
ledge  from  which  so  much  superiority  had 
been  derived.  (Applauses.) — Here  had 
been  reared  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Statesmen  the  world  had  ever  witnessed, 
and  to  this  Uuiversity  the  Nation  was  just¬ 
ly  indebted  for  some  of  its  most  able  de¬ 
fenders.  Here  the  heroes  of  Cressy  and 
Poictiers  received  their  education ;  and 
from  this  place  also  had  gone  some  of 
those  Heroes  whose  deeds  of  valour  had 
crowned  them  with  immortal  honour,  and 
afforded  new  proofs  of  that  spirit  and  ener¬ 
gy  which  had  ever  characterised  the  British 
name.  (Applauses.) — He  felt  proud  of 
having  received  a  public  education,  and 
that  pride  was  considerably  increased  in 
having  received  it  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  His  Royal  Highness  con¬ 
cluded  with  repeating  his  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  the  honour  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him,  and  by  declaring  the 
sincere  pleasure  he  should  always  feel  in 
visiting  Alma  Mater,  and  bis  firm  intention, 
whether  absent  or  present,  to  make  the 
prosperity  of  the  University  the  object  of 
his  constant  solicitude.  [The  company 
s  ood  uncovered  during  the  Chancellor’s 
speech,  which  was  rapturously  applauded.] 

The  Installation  Ode,  written  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Smyth,  Esq.  of  Peter-house,  Professor 
of  Modern  History,  and  set  to  Musick  by 
Professor  Hague,  was  performed  in  an  ex¬ 
quisite  manner ;  thevocal  and  instrumental 
performers  being  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  kingdom. 

The  Musick  being  ended,  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  proceeded  in  grand  state  procession  to 
the  Lodge  of  TrinityCollege.  A  very  sump¬ 
tuous  dinner  was  given  by  his  Highness 
to  the  University  and  its  illustrious  Visi¬ 
tors  (nearly  1000)  lh  the  cloisters  of  Ne¬ 
ville’s  Court,  in  that  College,  which 
forms  an  elegant  square,  a  temporary 
awning  being  erected  on  that  end  which  is 
open.  The  dinner  and  desert  consisted 
of  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season. 

In  the  evening  the  Chancellor  attended 
a  Concert  in  the  Senate-house  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  gave  a  cold  collation  in  Trinity 
cloisters.  The  company  (about  3000) 
were  entertained  with  a  brilliant  display  of 
fire-works ;  the  effects  of  which  (more 
particularly  the  water- rockets  and  fire¬ 
ships,  which  were  let  off  on  the  river)  was 
excessively  pleasing.  The  Duke’s  band, 
stationed  under  the  marquee  in  the  centre 
of  Neville’s  Court,  played  ail  the  time. 

Sunday,  June  30. — Jn  the  morning,  the 
Chancellor  went  in  state  to  St.  Mary’s 
Chuich,  accompanied  by  the  High  Steward, 
Noblemen,  and  other  d  istinguished  persons. 
<3n  entering,  the  Coronation  Anthem  was 
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performed.  A  very  excellent  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Illingworth* 
from  Philippians  ii,  12.  After  the  sermon* 
an  Anthem  was  performed  by  a  full  band, 
written  by  F.  A.  Rawdan,  and  composed 
by  G.  H.  P.  Bridgtower  as  an  exercise  for 
his  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Musick. 

His  Royal  Highness  afterwards  dined 
with  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  Bene’t  College 
hall ;  about  80  distinguished  persons  were 
invited.  In  the  afternoon  the  Chancellor 
attended  service  at  St.  Mary’s  church, 
where  a  very  excellent  discourse  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Butler* 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Master  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  School,  from  Galatians  v.  1. 

After  service,  the  Chancellor  proceeded 
in  state  to  Trinity  Lodge,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  went  to  Chapel. 

Monday ,  July  1. — At  half-past  nine  the 
Chancellor  held  his  first  puhlic  levee  at 
Trinity  Lodge,  which  was  most  numerously 
attended. 

At  11  his  Royal  Highness  went  to  the 
Senate-house.  The  Chancellor  conferred 
Honorary  Degrees  on  the  following, dig¬ 
nified  persons  : 

Honorary  Doctors  in  Civil  Laws . 

Earl  of  Hardwicke,  High  Steward, 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Marquis  of  Har- 
tington,  Earl  of  Bristol,  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Carysfort,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Erskine,  Lord 
John  Townshend,  Lord  Henniker,  Lord 
George  Henry  Cavendish,  Lord  Kmnaird, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Hon.  Laurence 
Dundas,  Hon.  Thomas  Lawrence  Dun- 
das,  the  Hon.  William  Cavendish,  Hon, 
David  Montague  Erskine,  Hon.  William 
Coote,  Hon.  John  Penn,  Gen.  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  Bart.  VicC-Adm.  Sir  William  Sid¬ 
ney  Smith,  Sir  James  Crawford,  Bart. 

Honorary  Masters  of  Arts. 

Lord  Francis  Godolphin  Osborn,  Lord. 
Bective,  Hon.  Richard  Neville,  Hon.  Thos. 
Erskine,  the  Hon.  Richard  Carlton,  Hon, 
John  Saville  Lumley,  Sir  John  Coxe  Hip- 
pisley,  Sir  Joseph  Thomas  Horton,  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple  Hamilton,  Sir  George 
Warrender,  Sir  Nicholas  Coulthurst,  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  Sir  William  Rowley,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Sir  George  Shee. 

The  University  Breakfast  in  Sidney 
Gardens  exceeded  any  entertainment  of 
the  kind  ever  before  given  in  this  place. 
The  extensive  gardens  were  fitted  up  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  occasion.  In  the  large 
garden,  temporary  pavilions  were  erected, 
in  which  tables  were  arranged  ;  and  at  the, 
end  was  an  orchestral  marquee,  in  which 
was  a  good  band.  In  the  Fellows’  garden 
were  also  two  pavilions,  in  which  tables 
were  set  out  in  a  very  elegant  style,  and  in 
the  centre  was  one  for  the  Duke  and  his 
friends,  over  which  was  a  coronet  of 
natural  flowers,  supported  by  festoons  of 
evergreens.  The  awning  over  these  pa¬ 
vilions  was  supported  by  plain  green  pi¬ 
lasters. 
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lasters,  entwined  with  myrtles,  laurels,  and 
Ivy,  intermixed  with  roses,  lilies,  and  other 
natural  flowers  :  and  over  the  entrances  to 
•each  pavilion  were  festoons  of  the  same 
description.  An  excellent  military  band 
was  stationed  in  the  garden.  In  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  garden  were  four  tables  for  select  par¬ 
ties*  At  one  the_gates  were  opened,  and  the 
company  continued  assembling  till  three  ; 
at  which  hour  the  Chancellor  entered,  at¬ 
tended  by  his  suite.  His  Highness  was 
received  with  peculiar  distinction,  and  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  with  loud  acclamations. 
Notwithstanding  there  were  above  2400 
persons  present,  the  greatest  profusion  of 
every  thing  was  to  be  had,  the  liberality  of 
the  Stewards  being  unbounded.  The  ta¬ 
bles  being  removed,  dancing  commenced 
in  the  two  pavilions  in  the  large  garden. 

Afterwards  the  Chancellor  attended  at  a 
grand  dinner  given  by  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  in  return  for 
that  given  by  his  Highness  on  Saturday. 
It  may  be  needless  to  add,  that  it  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  great  elegance  and  order. 
One  of  the  dishes  was  a  baron  of  beef 
placed  on  a  stone  pedestal. 

At  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the 
fourth  grand  concert  commenced.  The 
Chancellor  arrived  about  ha  If- past  eight, 
and  was  received  with  loud  huzzas.  This 
concert  being  the  last,  we  cannot  omit  no¬ 
ticing  the  able  manner  in  which  the  whole 
were  conducted,  reflecting  great  credit  on 
every  performer,  but  particularly  on  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hague.  At  night  the  Chancellor 
supped  in  the  ball  of  Peter-house. 

Tuesday ,  July  2.  —  At  ten  o’clock  the 
Chancellor  went  to  the  Senate-house,  and 
presided  in  the  Chair  of  State;  the  usual 
ceremony  of  creating  the  Doctors  then 
took  place,  after  which  the  prize-men  re¬ 
cited  their  exercises,  odes,  & c.  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  : 

The  exercises  for  two  of  the  Members’ 
prizes  were  recited  by  Mr.  Alderson,  of 
Cains  College,  and  Mr.  Smedley,  of  Trini¬ 
ty  College,  Senior  Bachelors,  who  were 
both  highly  applauded. 

Mr.  Blomfield,  of  Cains  College,  who 
gained  one  of  the  Chancellor’s  medals  for 
his  classical  learning,  then  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  Latin  speech,  which  was  given  with  pe¬ 
culiar  effect,  and  received  great  applause. 

Mr.  James  Bailey,  of  Trinity  college, 
next  recited  a  Greek  ode  on  the  death  of 
the  Princess  Amelia,  and  a  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  epigram;  after  which  Mr.  George 
Waddington,  of  the  same  society,  spoke  a 
Latin  ode  on  the  Battle  of  Busaeo.  These 
odes  and  epigrams  gained  the  prizes  in¬ 
stituted  by  Sir  William  Browne,  and  were 
much  applauded. 

After  each  gentleman  had  spoken,  he 
was  conducted  from  the  rostrum,  by  the 
Senior  Bedel,  to  the  Chancellor,  who  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  the  medal  which  had  been 
previously  adjudged. 


The  exercises  written  by  Mr.  Ashbridge 
and  Mr.  T.  Musgrave,  of  Trinity  college, 
which  gained  the  Members’  prizes  for  the 
Middle  Bachelors,  were  not  recited,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  time  which  the  ceremony 
of  creating  the  Doctors,  and  the  recitations 
that  followed,  had  occupied. 

The  Chancellor  visited  several  of  the 
Colleges  after  he  had  returned  from  the 
Senate-house,  and  paid  his  respects  to  all 
the  others  on  the  following  morning. 

His  R.  H.  the  Chancellor,  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  the  Bishops, 
and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  Members  of 
the  Senate,  this  day  partook  of  an  elegant 
cold  collation,  provided  by  SirBusiek  Har¬ 
wood,  at  his  house  in  Downing  college. 
Lady  Harwood  was  also  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  several  ladies.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  Chancellor  dined  at  Cains,  and 
in  the  evening  supped  at  Christ  College. 

The  Commencement  Ball  was  conducted 
with  peculiar  taste  and  liberality,  and  was 
most  genteelly  attended.  The  Stewards 
were,  Lord  Strathaven,  George  Finch  Hat¬ 
ton,  Esq.  and  Lane  Fox,  Esq.  This  day 
being  Commencement  Day,  there  were 
feasts  at  almost  all  the  Colleges;  that  at 
St.  John’s  was  particularly  grand. 

Wednesday,  July  3. — The  principal  at¬ 
traction  in  a  general  point  of  view  still  re¬ 
mained —  the  ascension  of  Mr,  Sadler  with 
his  balloon.  The  Master  and  Fellows  of 
Trinity  college  had  liberally  granted  per¬ 
mission  for  the  balloon  to  ascend  from  the 
Great  Court  of  that  College.  The  balloon 
was  34  feet  in  diameter,  and  contained 
3632  square  feet  of  lustring  silk,  varnished 
with  a  solution  of  Indian  rubber.  Its  form 
was  similar  to  that  with  which  Mr.  Sadler 
ascended  from  Oxford,  but  its  dimensions 
much  greater.  In  the  centre  were  three 
horizontal  stripes,  on  one  of  which  was  the 
following  inscription : 

w  Celsiss.  Princeps  Gulielmus  Frederi- 
cus,  Dux  Gloucestrise,  Acad.  Cantab.  Can- 
cellarius,  Electus  MDCCCXl.” 

The  whole,  when  inflated,  contained 
20,500  cubic  feet,  and  when  filled  with 
gas,  the  calculation  was,  that  it  rose  from 
the  earth  12S61bs.  The  car  was  formed  of 
wicker  work,  covered  with  azure-coloured 
figured  silk,  studded  with  silver  stars,  with 
a  wreath  of  laurel  leaves  at  the  bottom, 
composed  of  crimson  velvet.  It  was  eleven 
feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  three  feet 
deep.  The  persons  who  had  arrived  from 
the  surrounding  places  within  a  distance  of 
40  miles,  were  almost  beyond  calculation. 
About  two  the  Chancellor  came  into  the 
court,  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Sadler  ;  his  Royal 
Highness  went  to  the  top  of  the  front  gate, 
whence  he  viewed  the  ascension  of  the  bal¬ 
loon, which  took  place  in  a  grand  and  steady 
manner,  Mr.  Sadler  waving  his  hat  and  a 
flag  ;  in  less  than  three  minutes  it  was  out 
of  sight-  The  following  is  a  correct  ac¬ 
count  of  Mr.  Sadler’s  serial  voyage ; — 

Ascended 
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“  Ascended  15  min.  past  2  o'clock ;  lost 
sight  of  Trinity  college  in  3  minutes ;  half 
min.  more  lost  sight  of  Cambridge  entirely ; 
in  3  and  a  half  min.  entered  a  mass  of 
clouds,  through  which  the  balloon  conti¬ 
nued  ascending,  and  in  6  min.  more  was 
clear  of  the  clouds.  The  clouds  must 
have  been  nearly  a  mile  in  thickness.  In 
a  few  minutes,  the  balloon  still  ascending, 
observed  its  shadow ;  was  then  moving 
with  great  velocity  in  a  direction  nearly 
East.  Balloon  continued  rising  until  10 
min.  past  3  o’clock ;  barometer  13.  ther¬ 
mometer  28.  From  the  direction  and  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  wind  at  the  only  time  there 
was  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  balloon,  fearing  to  be  carried 
•ff  the  coast,  descended;  but  finding  by 
the  barometer  that  the  Fall  was  very  rapid, 
threw  out  some  ballast  to  moderate  it  — 
th  is  occasioned  an  ascent  for  a  short  time; 
again  descended.  Observing  a  small  copse 
aear  at  hand,  in  the  direction  the  balloon 
was  taking,  endeavoured  to  land  near  the 
edge  of  it,  but  the  balloon  taking  the  ground 
in  midst  of  a  barley  field,  rebounded  com¬ 
pletely  over  it,  and  after  dragging  across 
a  field,  was  for  an  instant  arrested  in  its 
course  by  a  hedge ;  a  man  here  came  to 
assist,  but  the  car  was  torn,  disengaged 
by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  dragged, 
with  the  man  holding  on,  until  stopped 
by  another  hedge,  the  hoop  entangling 
in  a  tree.  Another  man  here  got  up,  who 
was  s*on  followed  by  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber,  with  whose  assistance  the  balloon 
was  secured,  but  not  until  after  it  was 


considerably  torn.  Encountered  in  the? 
descent  a  severe  squall  of  wind.  Complet¬ 
ed  the  voyage  at  50  min.  past  3,  in  a 
field  near  Standon,  in  Herts.  From  the 
velocity  of  the  balloon  it  must  have 
passed  over  near  80  miles.” 

Mr.  Sadler  then  procured  a  post-chaise, 
and  set  off  towards  Cambridge ;  about  8 
miles  from  which  he  met  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  expressed  the  most  lively 
pleasure  at  seeing  him  safe.  On  Mr.  Sad¬ 
ler’s  return  here,  he  was  received  with  con¬ 
gratulations,  and  the  populace  dragged 
him  to  his  lodgings,  amidst  the  loudest 
huzzas. 

A  most  elegant  breakfast  was  given  by 
the  Bachelors  and  Undergraduates  of 
Trinity  College.  The  Duke’s  table  was 
under  a  grand  pavilion  at  the  East  end 
of  the  court,  which,  united  with  the  clois¬ 
ters,  formed  the  great  square. 

At  about  6  o’clock  the  Duke  took  leave 
of  the  company,  expressing,  in  very  high 
terms,  the  gratitude  he  should  ever  feel  for 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
members  of  the  university,  and  those  la¬ 
dies  and  gentlemen  who  had  graced  the 
festivities  with  their  presence.  His  Royal 
Highness  then  set  off  on  his  return  to 
London. 

It  is  remarkable  that  two  gentlemen 
were  present  on  this  occasion  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  Installa¬ 
tion  in  1747 ;  viz.  Dr.  Craven,  Master  of 
St.  John's  college,  and  William  Smith, 
Esq.  of  Bury,  formerly  of  the  same  So¬ 
ciety.  <  .V 
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Cambridge ,  June  2 1 .  SirW.Browne’s 
gold  medals  have  this  year  been  ad¬ 
judged,  for  the  Greek  ode  and  epi¬ 
grams,  to  Mr.  James  Bailey;  and 
for  the  Latin  ode  to  Mr.  George 
Waddington  ;  both  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege. 

July  1.  The  first  Bachelor’s  prize 
is  this  year  adjudged  to  Edward 
Hall  Alder  son,  of  Cains  College; 
the  second  and  third  to  Messrs. 
Smedley  and  Hewitt,  of  Trinity 
College. 

July  12.  The  prizes  for  the  best 
English  declamations  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  have  this  year  been  adjudged 
to  Messrs.  Rice,  Scholefield  and 
Adams, 

The  young  Gentlemen  of  Winches¬ 
ter  College  have  greatly  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  orations.  The 
prizeswereawardcdasfollow :  Black- 
stone,  Gold  Medal,  Composition,  La¬ 
tin  Prose:  Singula  facilius  acquiri 
possunt  quam  universa-^ -Archer, 


Silver  Medal,  Elocution:  Svipionis  ad 
MilitesOratio.  —  Hibbert,  Silver  Me¬ 
dal,  Elocution  :  Mr.  Pitt’s  Reply  to 
Mr.  Walpole.  —  Sheridan,  Gold  Me¬ 
dal,  Composition,  English  Terse:  The 
Retreat  of  the  French  army*  from  the 
Heights  of  San  tare  in  in  Portugal. 

At  l he  late  examination  of  the  Stu¬ 
dents  at  the  East  India  College  at 
Hertford,  the  following  prises  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Wm.  Hob- 
house,  son  of  H.  Hobhouse,  Esq. 
The  first  prize  for  Theology,  a  Gold 
Medal;  the  first  prize  for  Classics,  a 
Gold  Medal  ;  the  first  prize  foT  Poli¬ 
tical  Economy  and  History,  a  Gold 
Medal;  the  first  prize  for  Sanscrit,  a 
Gold  Medal  ;  the  first  prize  for  Per¬ 
sian,  a  Gold  Medal ;  the  first  prize  for 
French,  Books;  an  instance  of  talents, 
application,  and  success,  among  nu¬ 
merous  juvenile  competitors,  proba¬ 
bly  unparalleled. 

TheSxANDiNG  Orders  of  tbellouse 
of  Commons  respecting  Private 

Bills, 
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Bills,  have  been  referred  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee;  who  have  incorporated  them 
together,  and  examined  and  revised 
the  same ;  and  they  have  since  been 
published  for  the  convenience  of  the 
publick,  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Poles . 
All  Petitions  for  Private  Bills  must  be 
presented  within  fourteen  days  after 
the  first  Friday  in  every  session. 

The  Edition  of  Fuller’s  Wor- 
-thies,  with  brief  Notes  *>y  Mr. 
Nichols,  in  two  handsome  quarto 
volumes,  will  be  forthcoming  to  the 
Publick  in  a  few  days. 

A  Topographical  Account  of  Tat- 
tershall  is  in  forwardness  at  the  Horn- 
castle  press,  in  a  small  shape,  illus¬ 
trated  by  engravings  by  Howlett  from 
drawings  by  W.  Brand,  Esq.  and  Mr. 
G.  Weir;  and  will,  doubtless,  prove 
acceptable  to  the  visitors  oftheCastle 
and  Church  of  that  place. 

Dr.  Busby’s  new  Translation  of 
Lucretius,  which  is  about  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  by  subscription,  in  tw  o  volumes 
quarto,  in  addition  to  its  being  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  approval  and  patron¬ 
age  of  the  erudite  Chancellor  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  has  received  the  most  flattering 
commendations  of  a  numerous  party 
of  distinguished  Literati,  who  attended 
its  late  recital  at  his  residence.  The 
work  will  be  embellished  w  ith  heads 
of  Lucretius  and  Epicurus,  engraved 
by  an  eminent  artist;  and  presented 
to  the  subscribers  and  the  publick  in 
a  form  as  closely  resembling  the  ori¬ 
ginal  edition  of  Pope’s  Homer  as  mo¬ 
dern  paper  and  fonts  will  admit. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Cummin,  Student  of  the 
Middle  Ten  pie,  and  Translator  of 
Aristotle’s  Dissertation  on  Rhetorick, 
is  employed  in  a  Poem  intituled  “  The 
Battle  of  Clontarf.”  It  embraces  a 
most  interesting  portion  of  Irish  His¬ 
tory;  and  from  the  distinction  which 
the  Author  has  obtained  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  high  expectations  are 
formed  of  this  performance. 

A  Continuation  of  the  Consolations 
of  Erin,  a  Poem,  by  Charles  Phil¬ 
lips,  A.  B.  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Author  of  “  The  Loves  of  Ceiestine 
and  St.  Aubert,  a  Romantic  Tale,’’ 
is  preparing  for  the  press. 

“  The  Life  aud  Adventures  of  Paul 
Plaintive,  an  Author  ;  including  many 
of  his  compositions  both  in  prose  and 
verse;  the  whole  prepared  from  ori¬ 
ginal  documents  by  Martin  Gribaldus, 
his  nephew  and  executor,’’  will  soon 
appear. 

Messrs.  Wood  and  Cunningham  of 
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Bath  have  announced  a  volume  of 
“  Miscellaneous  Poems  by  a  Lady 
lately  deceased.” 

Mr.  John  Ring,  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  has  in  the 
press  a  Treatise  on  fhe  Gout,  with  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Eau  Medicinale. 

Mr.  John  Sell  Cotman,  who  late¬ 
ly  published  twenty-four  beautiful 
Etchings  of  some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  remains  of  Saxon  and  Nor¬ 
man  Architecture  in  England,  has  in  a 
state  of  great  forwardness  for  publi¬ 
cation,  a  series  of  Etchings  designed 
as  an  accompaniment  to  Blomefield’s 
“  History  of  Norfolk.” 

The  Rev.  Henry  Hervey  Baber 
has  issued  an  Address  to  the  Pub¬ 
lick  on  the  expediency  of  publishing 
a  Fac-simile  of  the  Septuagint  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  is 
preserved  in  the  Codex  Aiexandrinus 
in  the  British  Museum;  with  Propo¬ 
sals  for  printing,  by  Subscription,  a 
portion  of  the  same.  The  Alexan¬ 
drian  MS.  which  contains  the  w  hole  of 
the  Greek  Text  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  arrived  in  this  country  in 
the  year  1628,'  as  a  present  to  King 
Charles  I.  from  Cyrillus  Lucans,  Pa¬ 
triarch  of  Alexandria,  and  afterward# 
of  Constantinople,  where,  after  vari¬ 
ous  persecutions,  he  was  strangled. 
His  motive  for  transferring  this  MS. 
to  England,  after  it  had  been  the  re¬ 
vered  treasure  of  the  Greek  Church 
for  many  centuries,  was  to  provide 
more  effectually  for  the  better  pre¬ 
servation  of  so  valuable  a  Record  of 
Christianity  against  the  barbarous  fu¬ 
ry  and  jealous  spirit  of  Mahometan 
superstition,  to  which  it  was  hourly 
exposed  in  aland  of  deluded  Infidels. 
In  the  year  1758,  this  celebrated  MS. 
with  the  whole  of  the  Library  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  was  removed  to 
the  British  Museum,  where  it  is  still 
preserved  with  the  most  religions 
care,  amongst  the  select  treasures  of 
that  depositary.  Mr.  Baber  proposes 
to  publish  that  portion  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  MS.  which  contains  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  printed  literatim  as  in  the 
MS.  itself,  and  in  types  resembling 
the  characters  of  the  Original.  The 
obliterations  occasioned  by  time,  and 
the  restorations  made  by  a  modern 
hand,  will  be  particularly  policed. 
The  work  to  correspond  with  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  which 
was  edited  by  Dr.  Woide.  The  price 
(to  Subscribers)  of  the  Psalter  on  Pa¬ 
per,  U,  5s.— On  Vellum,  12/.  12s. 
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67.  Letters  of  the  Marquise  du  Deffand  to 
the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole,  afterwards 
Furl  of  Orford,  front  the  Year  1766  to 
the  Year  1780  ;  to  which  are  added,  Let¬ 
ters  of  Madame  du  Deffand  to  Voltaire, 
from  the  Year  1759  to  the  Year  1775. 
Published  from  the  Originals  at  Strawber¬ 
ry-hill.  4  Vols  8vo.  Longman  &  Co. 
1810.  [See  Vol.  LXXX.  Part  I.  p.  50.] 

r|r'HESE  Letters  form  an  interesting 
A  History  of  French  maimers  and 
society  between  the  periods  mentioned 
in  the  tilie  page  ;  and  are  curious,  as 
affording  the  publick  a  farther  insight 
into  the  character  and  turn  of  mind  of 
the  accomplished  and  celebrated  Ho¬ 
race  Walpole,  as  the  general  tendency 
of  the  letters  addressed  to  him  may 
fairly  be  supposed  to  reflect  that  of 
his  responses.  These  circumstances, 
we  should  imagine,  would  strongly 
recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  the 
publick,  independent  of  the  advantage 
ihey  offer  to  those  who  w  ish  to  read 
the  French  language  in  the  fascinating 
form  given  to  it  by  a  lively  woman  of 
fashion.  As  to  the  sentiments  they 
contain  on  a  variety  of  sub  jects,  they 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  each 
reader. 

The  Editor  says  in  his  Preface,  that 
the  Letters  before  us  may  justly  be 
called  familiar;  but  he  thinks  that 
circumstance  by  no  means  makes  an 
apology  for  their  publication  neces¬ 
sary,  as  the  unstudied  letters  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  have  ever  been 
“  received  with  avidity  by  all  those 
who  are  not  contented  with  reading 
History  in  compilations,  or  viewing 
characters  through  the  refracting  me¬ 
dium  of  the  prejudices  of  others.” 

This  gentleman  explains  familiar 
Letters  to  be,  in  his  acceptation  of  the 
term,  those  composed  without  pre¬ 
meditation  ;  not  required  by  any  par¬ 
ticular  occasion,  but  originating  from 
a  custom  of  dilating  to  a  friend  on 
such  occurrences  as  have  impressed 
themselves  upon  the  fancy  or  memory 
ot  the  writer.  Hence  arises  the  pe¬ 
culiar  recommendation  of  familiar 
Letters,  which,  obsarves  the  Editor, 
“  are  warm  f  rom  the  heart  and  head 
of  the  writer,  who  ofteu  betrays  his 
own  weaknesses  without  being  aware 
of  them,  and  as  often  those  of  his 
Correspondent,  at  the  moment  he  is 
employed  in  extolling  his  virtues.” 

Gent.  Mag.  July,  181J. 
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Itisconsidered  as  a  snbjcctof  regret, 
that  less  is  said  in  the  Letters  of  the 
Marquise  on  public  characters  and 
political  events  than  might  have  been 
expected  ;  a  fact  which  deprives  them 
of  a  portion  of  that  interest  they 
would  otherwise  excite:  particularly 
as  the  parties  concerned  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  had  it  supereminently  in 
their  power  to  have  dilated  on  such 
subjects,  from  their  relative  situations 
in  life,  th«ir  wit,  liveliness,  quickness 
of  observation,  good  taste,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world.  The  Editor  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  explain  the  cause  of  this 
delect,  by  informing  us,  that  Mr. 
Walpole  wrote  in  a  language  with 
which  he  could  not  be  so  intimately 
acquainted,  as  to  give  his  sentiments 
clearly  and  distinctly.  “  His  style, 
though  (as  Madame  du  Deffand  re¬ 
peatedly  allows)  full  of  energy  and 
life,  was  likewise  full  of  inaccuracies 
as  to  French  phraseology  and  arrange¬ 
ment ;  and  he  felt  that  he  was  not 
always  aware  of  the  force  of  his 
words,  or  the  construction  which 
might  be  put  upon  his  phrases;”  and 
as  he  well  knew  that  letters  received 
at  the  post-office  in  Paris  from  persons 
known  in  that  country  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  characters,  were  opened,  and 
frequently  transmitted  to  Versailles, 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  he  naturally  felt,  a  restraint 
and  impatience,  and  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  his  letters  becoming  the  jest 
ot  the  profligate  and  idle  of  both 
sexes,  then  in  the  confidence  of  the 
monarch.  “  Of  this  circumstance 
Mr.  Walpole  was  repeatedly  reminding 
his  Correspondent,  and  on  this  account 
repressing,  not  only  his  own  pen,  but 
hers,  whenever  it  was  happily  devi¬ 
ating  into  character,  anecdote,  or 
opinion.” 

Another  cause  arose  from  an  un¬ 
conquerable  dread  of  ridicule;  a  fear 
which,  the  Editor  observes,  often 
produces  greater  danger  than  that  it 
wishes  to  avoid.  At  the  period  when 
Mr.  Walpole  became  acquainted  with 
Madame  du  Deffand,  he  was  near 
fifty,  and  that  lady  more  than  seventy 
years  of  age  ;  besides,  she  had  totally 
lost  her  sight  :  sufficient  reasons,  it 
might  be  imagined,  for  repelling  im¬ 
putations  of  personal  admiration  be¬ 
tween  the  two  mental  friends.  The 

Marchioness 
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Marchioness  had  long  passed  that 
epoch  in  the  life  of  a  French  woman 
which  is  dedicated  to  gallantry  ;  and 
she  had  as  long  been  an  established 
bel-esprit:  “  and  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,”  adds  the  Editor,  “that,  in  the 
anti-revolutionary  world  of  Paris, 
these  epochas  in  life  were  as  deter¬ 
mined,  and  as  strictly  observed,  as  the 
changes  of  dress  on  a  particular  day 
of  the  different  seasons ;  and  that  a 
woman  endeavouring  to  attract  lovers 
after  she  had  ceased  to  be  gulantc , 
would  have  been  not  less  ridiculous 
than  her  wearing  velvet  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  were  in demi-saisons.” 
It  may  therefore  be  admitted  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  Ma¬ 
dame  du  Deffand  had  as  little  thought 
of  attaching  Mr.  Walpole  to  her  as  a 
lover,  as  she  had  of  suspecting  any 
one  could  think  of  charging  her  with 
such  an  intention.  Yet  Mr.  W.  per¬ 
suaded  himself  that  she  might  be 
induced  to  give  some  extravagant 
mark  of  her  attachment,  and  thus 
expose  him  to  the  impertinent  observ¬ 
ations  of  Parisian  Post-office  Clerks 
and  the  idlers  of  Versailles.  “  This 
accounts,”  continues  the  Editor,  “  for 
the  ungracious  language  in  which  he 
often  replied  to  the  importunities  of 
her  anxious  affection  ;  a  language  so 
foreign  to  his  heart,  and  so  contrary 
to  his  own  habits  of  friendship.”  Siie 
in  return  often  lamented  the  restraint, 
and  declared  her  letters  were  reduced 
to  a  tasteless  enumeration  of  insignh 
fleant  facts,  “  complaints  of  misap- 
p reherded  sentiments,  and  repetitions 
of  the  few  subjects  on  which  she  was 
allowed  to  touch  with  impunity.” 
These  repetitions  are  suppressed  by 
the  Editor  in  such  cases  as  admitted 
of  the  abridgement. 

As  frequent  intercourse  subsisted 
between  London  and  Paris  during  the 
happy  interval  of  peace  between  the 
years  1763  and  1778,  many  opportu¬ 
nities  offered  for  the  private  convey¬ 
ance  of  letters  ;  and  Madame  du 
Deffand  often  availed  herself  of  them. 
The  lexers  so  conveyed  will  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  rest  of  her  cor¬ 
respondence  by  t lie  curious  and  au¬ 
thentic  details  “  relative  to  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  Madame  du  Barri,  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  the  Due  de  Cboiseul,  and 
the  subsequent  destruction  of  the 
Parliaments  by  the  Chancellor  Mau- 
peou.”  The  manner  in  which  these 
acts  were  viewed  by  those  most  iuti- 
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mately  concerned  in  them,  and  their 
connexions,  the  servility  and  reluc¬ 
tance  with  which  they  were  submitted 
to,  shew,  with  great  force,  that  a  se¬ 
cret  lire  had  kindled  in  the  breasts  of 
the  publick,  which  was  destined  at 
length  to  break  forth  in  deeds  of 
dreadful  vengeance ;  and  that  ven¬ 
geance  now  bears  the  horrible  name 
of  the  French  Revolution  ;  composed 
of  a  complication  of  crimes,  involv¬ 
ing  not  only  the  blind  victims  who 
caused  it,  but  every  class  of  society  ; 
the  oppressed  in  common  with  the 
oppressor;  a  Revolulion  which  has 
changed  all  France,  and  produced  no 
other  history  for  the  younger  part  of 
the  present  generation  than  accounts 
of  French  cruelty,  French  profligacy, 
and  French  victories.  That  purtion 
of  our  community  may,  however, 
begin  to  feel  a  curiosity  which  these 
Letters  will  gratify,  as  “  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  lives,  manners,  and  characters, 
of  these  people,  before  they  were 
destined  to  new-model  Europe,  and 
astonish  the  whole  civilized  world  by 
their  crimes  and  their  conquests.” 
Madame  du  Deffand  died  in  1780,  and 
left  Mr.  Walpole  the  Letters  to  Vol¬ 
taire,  subjoined  to  those  addressed  to 
the  former,  together  with  all  her 
MSS.  of  every  description.  The  let¬ 
ters  alluded  to  were  transcribed  in 
a  large  volume.  The  letters  from 
Voltaire  to  this  lady  were  printed  in 
his  Works,  1785.  “  The  publick  are 

here  presented  with  some  of  her  an¬ 
swers  to  those  letters.”  Many  de¬ 
scriptive  portraits  written  by  Madame 
du  Deffand  follow  the  Letters,  which 
are  the  result  of  the  custom  of  deli¬ 
neating  character,  once  in  fashion 
amongst  the  line  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  her  time.  Mr.  Walpole  wrote  a 
note  of  high  approbation  in  the  MS. 
just  mentioned,  and  asserts  that  the 
characters  have  “  all  the  graces,  ease, 
and  elegance,  of  the  best  period  of 
Louis  XIV.”  Such  only  have  been 
selected  for  the  present  publication  as 
describe  persons  introduced  to  the 
Reader’s  notice  in  the  correspondence. 

The  Editor  concludes,  by  begging 
leave  to  enter  his  protest  “  against 
being  associated  either  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  opinions,  the  taste,  the 
merits,  or  the  -demerits,  of  the  Au¬ 
thor”  of  these  Letters,  as  he  professes 
nothing  more  than  the  humble  task 
of  introducing  them  to  the  publick. 

A  short  account  of  the  Life  of 

Marie 
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Marie  de  Vichy  Chamrond  Marquise 
du  Deffand,  precedes  the  Letters,  by 
which  we  are  informed,  that  she  was 
of  an  illustrious  family,  and  born  in 
1697.  Her  eldest  brother,  the  Comte 
de  V  ichy  Chamrond,  heid  the  rank  of 
a  Marechal  de  Camp  ;  and  a  younger 
became  an  Abbe,  and  Treasurer  of 
La  Sainte  Chnpelle  at  Paris.  Their 
grandmother,  a  Duehesse  de  Choiseul, 
was  the  cause  of  her  being  distantly 
related  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  for  a 
long  time  prime-minister.  The  Du* 
chesse  de  Luynes,  her  aunt,  obtained 
a  pension  of  G,000  livres  for  her  from 
the  Queen  of  Louis  XV.  after  she  lost 
her  sight ;  which  she  received  till  her 
death.  She  was  educated  in  a  convent 
at  Paris,  and  several  Letters  from 
her  Confessor  demonstrate,  that  she 
entertained  religious  doubts  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  nineteen  ; 
those,  according  to  Mr.  Walpole, 
never  made  her,  from  that  time  till 
her  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
affect  scepticism  ;  rather  always  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  devout,  “  as  the  state  of  the 
greatest  happiness  even  in  tiiis  world.” 
Her  union  with  the  Marquis  du  Def- 
faud  was  the  mere  effect  of  interest ; 
there  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
no  misconduct  on  his  part;  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  the  lady  thought  proper  to 
W'iLhd raw  herself  from  his  house  for 
no  other  reason  than  thabshe  thought 
him  a  weak  character  ;  and  pe  baps  in 
compliance  with  that  hopeful  custom 
theu  prevalent  in  France,  of  marrying 
first,  and  afterwards  making  choice 
of  a  favourite.  We  shall  refer  the 
Reader  to  the  work  lor  other  parti¬ 
culars,  and  transcribe  the  following 
passage  as  an  antidote  to  such  abo¬ 
minable  practices.  “  Madame  du 
Deffand  must  indeed  have  reflected 
with  pain  on  conduct  at  once  so  weak 
and  disgraceful ;  aud  to  the  melan¬ 
choly  remembrance  of  past  misfor¬ 
tune,  of  which  she  often  complains 
as  tormenting  jier  sleepless  nights, 
must  have  been  superadded  that  most 
oppressive  of  alt  evils,  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  having  deserved  it.” 

68.  The  British  Constitution ,  analized  by  a 
Reference  to  the  earliest  Periods  of  His¬ 
tory  :  in  which  is  detailed  Magna  Carta, 
fdk  Illustrations  by  the  most  eminent 
legal  Characters  ;  the  Cai'ta  de  Foresta ; 
Corfu  mation  if  those  Charters  $  Habeas 
Corpus  Act ;  Bill  of  Rights ;  Act  of 
Settlement ;  Act  oj  Union  between  England 
,  cuid  Scotland ;  Act  of  Union  between 


Great  Britain  a??/dVeland ;  Customs  and 
Privileges  of  the  Citizens  of  London,  &e. 
&c. ;  elucidated,  and  supported  by  un¬ 
questionable  Authorities ,  and  by  the  Law 
oj  the  Land.  The  whole  compiled  with 
great  Care,  and  rendered  familiar  to 
every  Capacity.  By  a  Doctor  of  Laws . 
2  Vols.  Chappie,  1811. 

LORD  Chief  Justice  Blackstone 
recommends  in  a  peculiar,  manner, 
to  every  British  Subject,  whose  situa¬ 
tion  in  life  will  permit  him,  the  neces¬ 
sity  ol  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the 
Constitution  of  his  Country.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  there  have 
not  been  heretofore  published,  in  a 
more  familiar  manner  than  that  of 
dry,  and  to  a  general  reader  unin¬ 
teresting,  legal  detail,  books  which 
should  have  for  their  object  what  the 
learned  Judge  thought  so  necessary. 
If  it  was  requisite  in  his  time,  how- 
much  more  so  is  it  at  present,  when 
every  Coffee-house  Politician  thinks 
he  can  mend,  alter,  nay  even  re-make 
our  Constitution.  To  correct,  as  well 
as  to  inform  the  public  mind,  is  the 
object  of  the  Editor  of  the  Volumes 
now  before  us.  They  contain  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  interesting  detail  of  the 
theory  of  our  Constitution.  Their 
value  is  much  enhanced  by  its  practice 
being  shewn  to  us,  as  it  appears  on 
the  Records  of  our  History.  Amon<s- 
these  the  Editor  must  have  made  a 
most  diligent  research,  as,a  reference 
to  the  book  will  fully  demonstrate. 

Montesquieu  and  De  Lolme  have 
both  of  them  given  an  interesting 
view  of  the  theory  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion;  but  there  is  so  much  of  it  which 
consists  of  the  chartered  and  corporate 
privileges,  that  it  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  either  of  them  could  de¬ 
tail  their  advantages  and  peculiarities 
with  the  accuracy  of  this  Editor,  who 
seems  to  have  paid  great  attention  to 
these  subjects.  The  history  and  de¬ 
tail  he  gives  of  the  Charter  of  Lon¬ 
don,  when  compared  with  the  Privi¬ 
leges  it  has  recently  yielded,  contra¬ 
dict,  in  a  decisive  manner,  the  idea 
generally  entertained,  of  the  jealousy 
and  tenacity  of  that  body  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  chartered  rights. 

The  Editor  has  commenced  by  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
situation  of  the  country  under  the 
Anlient  British  and  Roman  Govern¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  a  more  interestiu0, 
detail  of  it  under  that  of  the  Saxom 
The  manner  in  which  he  has  noticed 
the  acts  of  the  immortal  Alfred,  and 

their 
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their  happy  results,  proves  him  to 
have  formed  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
liberties  of  which  that  illustrious 
Monarch  was  the  Founder.  In  this 
way  he  continues  the  subject,  uni¬ 
formly  applying  practice  to  theory. 

All  the  circumstances  that  happened 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  thebe- 
ginning  of  the  last  century,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Privilege,  the  case  of  Lord 
Somers,  the  commitment  to  prison 
of  the  various  persons  charged  with 
having  violated  the  Rights  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  are  all  accurately  detailed,  and 
an  attention  paid  to  the  subjects  ade¬ 
quate  to  their  importance.  We  are 
much  pleased  by  the  notice  he  takes 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Lords  in  the 
case  of  Ashby  and  White.  From  it 
he  draws  an  instructive  conclusion, 
that  it  is  important  they  should  pos¬ 
sess  a  certain  influence,  in  order  to 
balance  (one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
dangers)  the  violence  and  intempe¬ 
rance  of  the  democratic  part  of  our 
Constitution  ;  or  check  an  ambitious 
spirit  in  its  monarchical  department, 
thereby  proving  themselves  a  gTcat 
shield  for  the  rights  of  the  people. 
In  short,  he  has  drawn  the  lines  of 
Prerogative  distinctly  between  the 
three  bodies ;  marked  out  the  duties, 
rights,  and  privileges  of  each,  with 
perspicuity,  discrimination,  and  accu¬ 
racy.  We  therefore  can,  not  only 
recommend  the  Work  as  a  valuable 
Book  for  the  consultation  of  Lawyers 
and  Members  of  Parliament,  but  espe¬ 
cially  to  young  people,  as  well  as 
Country  Gentlemen.  They  will  find 
instruction  and  amusement  combined; 
as,  without  the  study  of  a  tedious  and 
dry  Law  Book,  they  may  collect  in 
these  Volumes  all  the  information 
that  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
understand  the  true  principles  of  our 
Constitution. 

69.  Poetical  Pastimes.  By  James  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  l2mo,  pp.  144.  Carpenter. 
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“  THE  following  Pieces,  it  may  he 
presumed,  are  the  productions  of  one 
more  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  plea¬ 
sure  than  of  fame.”  —  So  says  the 
Author,  and  so  say  we.  “  The  chief 
subjects  of  the  Author's  careless  and 
indolent  muse,  Love  and  Wine,”  have 
oftener  disturbed  our  gravity  than 
demanded  our  approbation  ;  and  we 
bfegin  to  feci  a  degree  of  repugnance 


to  listen  to  those  culprits  who  “  plead 
the  warmth  of  youth  and  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  poetry,”  although  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  extend  every  possible  degree 
of  lenity  to  the  “  hilarity  of  the  table 
and  the  gaiety  of  the  drawing-room.” 
In  our  closets,  it  is  true,  that  hilarity 
and  gaiety  are  so  little  known,  that  if 
our  lively  Author  had  not  requested 
our  clemency,  we  should  have  deemed 
some  of  his  strains  “  incompatible  with 
the  lectures  of  a  Moralist,  or  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  a  Divine.” 

We  may  select  the  Third  Ode  in 
this  Collection  as  characteristic  of  our 
Author’s  poetry  and  sentiment ;  what 
praise  or  apology  it  wants,  bur 
Readers  must  supply. 

“  Tis  true,  indeed,  the  grave  ones  say, 

I  trifle  all  my  time  away: 

For  ever  dancing,  drinking,  sporting. 

But  most  of  all,  they  cry,  in  courting. 

Yet,  howsoe’er  those  grave  ones  chatter, 

I  care  not  much  about  the  matter. 

In  spite  of  them,  my  foremost  care 
Shall  ever  be,  to  please  the  Fair! 

With  me,  they  like  their  ease  and  leisure  ; 
With  me,  they  thinkofnoughtbutpleasure. 
And  could  they  also  drink  with  me', 

Ah  !  that  indeed  were  ecstasy  I 
For  when  I  drink,  anew  I  burn  ; 

Anew  through  all  my  loves  return  : 

And  count  them  o’er,  and  o’er,  and  o’er, 
Till  I  can  count  or  drink  no  more  ! 

Then  I  will  sing  of  Love  and  Wine, 

While  yet  the  fire  of  Youth  is  mine  ; 
While,  happy  in  life’s  jocund  spring, 

I  taste  the  joys  of  which  I  sing  : 

Ami  none  should  sing  of  them,  I  think, 
Save  those  who  love,  themselves,  and  drink. 
Disporting  thus,  ah  !  who  shall  say, 

I  trifle  all  my  time  away  l 

The  Author’s  “  Quatrains”  and 
“  Miscellanies”  are  more  poetical, 
and  his  Epigrams  and  Epitaphs  have 
considerable  humour  and  point ;  but 
we  doubt  whether,  upon  the  whole, 
these  pieces  will  give  much  delight 
beyond  the  social  circles  for  which 
they  were  originally  composed ;  and 
we  must  seriously  add,  that  pro¬ 
fane  allusions  to  the  language  or 
events  of  Holy  Scripture  are  wholly 
indefensible. 

70.  The  Life  of  Lord  Nelson.  By  the 

JRcv.  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  M ‘Arthur. 

2  Vols.  Mo.  ( Continued  from  Part  /. 

page  357.) 

WE  shall  continue  the  Extracts  from 
this  impartial  and  correct  detail  of  the 
Life  and  Public  Services  of  our  lament¬ 
ed  ZselwPj  frumiiisowa  Manuscripts, 
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which  we  commenced  in  our  Number 
for  April,  respecting  his  Pursuit  of  the 
Combined  Fleets  to  the  West  Indie $, 
hitherto  very  imperfectly  given  to  the 
publick.  The  interesting  Narrative 
of  the  Biographer  must  unavoidabl  y, 
as  we  before  observed,  be  in  these 
Extracts  condensed ;  and  we  refer  our 
Readers  with  confidence,  for  their 
further  gratification,  to  the  Work  it¬ 
self,  which  has  thrown  so  much  light, 
and  imparted  so  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  respecting  some  of  the 
leading  events  in  the  War  we  are  still 
compelled  to  sustain. 

(1805.)  “  Lord  Nelson  (vol-  II.  p.  400) 
-did  not  leave  Cape  St.  Vincent  until  he 
had  provided  every  thing  in  his  power  for 
the  benefit  of  his  Majesty’s  service  in  those 
seas.  He  waited  off  that  Cape  until  Ad¬ 
miral  Knight  had  joined  with  a  Fleet  of 
transports,  having  .5000  troops  on  board 
under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Craig, 
taking  care  that  Admiral  was  seen  safely 
inside  the  Gut ;  and  not  feeling  quite  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  force  of  his  flag-ship  the 
Queen,  and  her  companion  the  Dragon, 
Capt.  E.  Griffith,  his  Lordship,  on  further 
consideration,  added  tire  Royal  Sovereign, 
Admiral  Sir  Ft.  Biekertoa,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  rendered  it  impossible  for  all  the 
force  at  Carthagena  to  make  any  impression 
upon  them.  Not,  even  then,  being  quite 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  of  having  paid  a 
sufficient  attention  to  the  service  on  w  hich 
Admiral  Knight  was  sent,  Lord  Nelson 
drew  up  the  following  directions  for  his 
guidance. . . (Sec  the  Work.) 

“  When  we  consider  the  state  of  Lord 
Nelson’s  mind  at  that  moment,  his  impair¬ 
ed  health  and  spirits,  the  continual  fatigue 
and  anxiety  which  he  had  endured,  in 
feeing,  as  he  informed  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  one  whole  month  in 
getting  down  the  Mediterranean ,  which  the 
French  had  done  in  nine  days  ;  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  human  min'd 
could  embrace  such  a  variety  of  objects, 
and  yet  keep  steadily  fixed  on  the  great 
imd  leading  one  of  all,  the  pursuit  of  so 
superior  an  enemy.  lam  going,  said  he  to 
Sir  John  Acton,  to  the  West  Indies ,  where 
the  Enemy  have  *  twenty -four  sail  of  the 
line;  my  force  is  very,  very  inferior.  I  only 
take  ten  with  me,  and  /  only  expect  to  be 
joined  by  six... . 

“  His  whole  attention  was  now  directed 
to  the  West  Indies,  when  the  same  wisdom 
and  cool  precaution  appeared  throughout 
all  his  conduct.  No  hurry,  no  distraction 
of  thought,  every  thing  weighed  in  the 
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balance  of  the  coolest  judgment,  ever/ 
thing  provided  against  with  a  forethought 
that  has  been  seldom,  if  ever,  equalled. 
His  first  step  was  to  detach  a  fast-sailing 
sloop,  the  Martin,  Capt.  R~  H.  Savage, 
on  the  1 1th,  before  the  Fleet,  with  a 
letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Seaforth,  at 
Barbados.... . 

“  Before  he  sailed,  he  addressed  a  few 
lines  to  his  friend  Lord  Sidmouth,  when 
the  visit  of  the  Portuguese  Admiral  Donald 
Campbell  was  noticed ;  and  a  letter  from 
him  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  which  had  been 
sent  home  in  the  Admiralty  Packet.  My 
lot,  added  Nelson,  seems  to  have  been  hard, 
and  the  Enemy's  most  fortunate  ;  but  it  may 
turn.  Patience  and  Perseverance  will  dtt 
much. 

iL  He  made  Madeira  on  the  15th  of 
May  (1805) ;  and  the  next  day  a  ship 
having  the  appearance  of  an  Enemy’s 
cruiser  was  chased  for  a  short  time. 
Greater  exertion  was  never  employed  fox 
an  expeditious  passage  ;  and  he  calculated 
in  gaining  by  it  eight  or  ten  days  on  the 
Enemy,  who  had  no  less  than  thirty-five 
days  start  of  him.  As  the  squadron  ap¬ 
proached  Barbados,  the  Amazon,  Capt. 
Parker,  was  dispatched  on  the  29th  of 
May  to  Admiral  Cochrane,  in  order  to 
prepare  whatever  naval  force  there  might 
be  in  Carlisle  Bay,  to  join  Lord  Nelson  on 
his  approach  ;  who  repealed  his  desire  t® 
Lord  Seaforth  that  a  strict  embargo  might 
be  laid  on  all  vessels,  as  lie  fully  intended 
not  to  anchor  in  Carlisle  Bay,  nor  to  send, 
a  frigate  from  the  Fleet,  but  to  carry  the 
news  to  Martinique  himself  of  his  arrival 
in  those  seas  :  ami,  as  he  concluded  his 
letter  to  Lord  Seaforth,  To  get  at  the  Ene¬ 
my  without  one  moment's  delay. 

“  On  the  3d  of  June  (1805)  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  Enemy  being  in  the 
West  Indies,  from  two  British  Merchant 
ships  ;  and  o«  the  4th,  the  King’s  birth¬ 
day,  he  reached  Barbados . .  The 

alarm  which  prevailed  for  the  safety  of 
Tobago  and  T rinidad  was  very  great.  In¬ 
telligence  had  been  received  that  the 
Enemy’s  Fleet,  consisting  of  eighteen  sail, 
had  been  seen  on  the  28th  of  May  from 
Saint  Lucia,  standing  to  the  Southward. 
This  was  corroborated  by  other  accounts  j 
and  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity  existed 
with  any  one,  except  Lord  Nelson ;  who, 
on  his  opinion  being  overruled,  replied  — 
If  your  intelligence  proves  false,  you  lose  me 
the  French  Fleet.  But  this  intelligence, 
supported  by  an  application  from  General 
Sir  W.  Myers,  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
convey  himself  and  two  thousand  troops 
to  the  relief  of  Tobago  and  Trinidad,  could 
not  be  resisted.” 
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*  The  whole  of  the  British  Fleet,  with  the  Combined  one  of  the  French  and 

Spaniards,  commanded  by  the  Admiral*  Vilkaeuve  and  Graviaa,  is  subjoined  in  the 
original  Work,  J 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Clarke  adds  in  a  note, 

**  That  this  unfortunate  intelligence 
(although  perhaps  it  was  the  means  of 
saving  Lord  Nelson’s  life  a  few  months 
longer  for  his  Country,  since  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  the  Enemy  was  so  great)  had  been 
conveyed  to  him  on  the  4th  of  June,  when 
in  Carlisle  Bay,  in  the  following  extract  by 
Sir  W.  Myers’s  Secretary,  from  a  letter  of 
Brigadier-gen.  Brereton  to  Gen.  Sir  W. 
Myers,  dated  St.  Lucia,  May  29,  1 1 
o’clock  A.  M.  “  I  have  this  moment  re¬ 
ceived  a  report  from  the  windward  side  of 
Gros  Islet,  that  the  Enemy’s  Fleet  of  twen¬ 
ty-eight  sail  in  all,  passed  there  last  night ; 
their  destination,  I  should  suppose,  must 
be  either  Barbadoes  or  Trinidad.” 

The  Narrative  thus  proceeds: 

“  The  Admiral  consequently  worked  his 
Khips  up  to  Carlisle  Bay,  received  the 
Genera!  and  Troops  that  evening  on  board 
the  Squadron,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  of  June  at.  8  A.  M.  sailed  from  Barba¬ 
dos  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  four  fri¬ 
gates,  three  sloops,  and  four  smaller 
vessels.  The  Curieux  brig,  Capt.  B'ettes- 
worth,  was  detached  to  look  into  Tobago 
for  information  ;  a  vessel  was  sent  by  Sir 
W.  Myers  to  General  Prevost  at  Dominica, 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  Admiral’s  arrival ; 
Colonel  Shipley,  of  the  Engineers,  was  di¬ 
rected  to  communicate  with  the  nearest 
post  on  Trinidad,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
situation  of  the  enemy  ;  and  signals  were 
agreed  upon,  to  convey  the  earliest  inform¬ 
ation  on  his  return  to  the  squadron. 

*'■  The  British  Fleet  accordingly  stood  to 
the  Southward  with  fine  breezes  all  night. 
Lord  Nelson  had  been  recommended,  on 
account  of  the  strong  lee  currents  which 
almost  constantly  run  there  with  great 
violence,  to  steer  S.  by  E.  from  Barbados. 
On  the  next  day,  June  6,  the  Fleet  arrived 
off  Great  Courland  Bay,  Tobago  ;  and 
Capt.  Henderson,  of  the  Pheasant  sloop,  , 
was  directed  to  proceed  with  all  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Porto  Toko,  in  Trinidad,  to  send  a 
boat  on  shore  with  Sir  W.  Myers’s  letters, 
for  information  whether  the  Enemy  were 
in  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  to  communicate, 
by  signal,  with  the  Admiral  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  At  Tobago  all  was  bustle  and  ap¬ 
parent  uncertainty  ;  when,  in  addition,  the 
following  singular  occurrence  took  place, 
A  Merchant,  particularly  anxious  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  Fleet  was  that  of  a  friend 
or  enemy,  had  prevailed  on  his  Clerk,  with 
whom  he  had  also  agreed  respecting 
signals,  to  embark  in  a  schooner,  and  to 
stand  towards  it  j  and  it  unfortunately 
.happened,  that  the  very  signal  made  by 
the  Clerk  corresponded  with  the  affirmative 
signal  which  had  been  agreed  on  by  Colonel 
Shipley,  vf  the  Enemy  being  at  Trinidad.  It 
was  the  close  of  the  day,  and  no  opportu¬ 
nity  occurred  of  discovering  the  mistake. 
An  American  merchant  brig  also  had  been 
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spoken  with  the  same  day  by  the  Curieux, 
probably  sent  to  mislead;  whose  Master 
reported,  That  he  had  been  boarded  a  few 
days  before  by  the  French  fleet,  off  Grena¬ 
da,  standing  towards  the  Boeas  of  Trinidad. 
No  doubts  were  any  longer  entertained  ; 
the  news  flew  throughout  the  British 
Squadron  ;  the  ships  were  ready  for  action 
before  day-break,  and  Nelson  anticipated 
a  second  Aboukir  in  the  Bay  of  Paria.  If 
further  confirmation  was  necessary,  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  seen:  ng  conflagration  of  one 
of  our  out-posts  at  day-light,  and  the  party 
retreating  towards  die  Citadei.  The  Adr 
miral  and  Officers  of  his  Squadron,  after 
such  corroboration,  felt  it  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  when,  on 
entering  the  Gulf  of  Paria  on  the  7th,  no 
Enemy  was  to  he  seen,  nor  had  any  been 
there.  The  intelligence  from  St.  Lucia, 
the  corroborating  accounts  met  with  at 
Barbados,  the  American’s  report  oft'  To¬ 
bago,  the  Schooner’s  signal,  and  conflagra¬ 
tion  of  the  outpost,  were  all  false  or  delu¬ 
sive  ;  and  had  contributed  to  draw  the 
Fleet  so  far  to  leeward,  that  it  could  not, 
as  would  seem,  fetch  to  windward  of  Grena¬ 
da.  Patience  and  Perseverance,  however, 
as  the  Admiral  had  observed  to  Lord  Sid- 

mouth,  did  much . . 

“  The  disappointment  and  feelings  of 
Lord  Nelson  at  this  time  may  easily  be 
imagined.  He  had  entered  the  Gulf  of 
Paria,  and  found  the  complete  fallacy  of 
every  thing  that  had  been  asserted  in  op¬ 
position  to  his  own  ideas ;  which,  though 
deduced  from  apparent  conjecture,  proved 
alone  to  he  correct.  With  his  accustomed 
activity  and  firmness  of  mind,  he  imme¬ 
diately  exerted  his  great  abilities  to  reme¬ 
dy  the  evil,  and  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
that  presented  themselves.  Having  ob¬ 
tained  an  account  on  the  8th  of  June,  that 
the  Enemy  had  not  moved  on  the  4th from 
Fort  Royal,  but  were  expected  to  sail  that 
night  for  the  attack  of  Grenada,  he,  on  the 
9th,  appeared  off  Grenada,  displaying 
such  expedition  as  perhaps  there  is  no  ex¬ 
ample  of  in  any  Fleet.  On  his  arrival,  he 
received  a  letter  from  General  Prevost,  that 
the  Enemy  had  passed  Dominica  on  the  6th, 
standing  to  the  Northward.  On  the  8tb, 
they  had  passed  to  leeward  of  Antigua,  and 
that  day  had  taken  a  convoy  of  sugar-laden 
ships,  which  had  unfortunately  left  St. 
John’s  during  the  night  for  England.  Lord 
Nelson,  having  on  his  passage  communi¬ 
cated  with  Dominica,  on  the  11th  was  off 
Montserrat;  and  at  sun-set  of  the  12th  of 
June  anchored  in  St.  John’s,  Antigua,  to 
land  the  troops  ;  when  he  sent  the  Curieux 
to  England  with  his  dispatches,  in  which 
was  the  following  letter  to  his  friend,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence : 

*  Your  Royal  Highness  will  easily  con¬ 
ceive  the  misery  I  am  feeling,  at  hitherto 
having  missed  the  French  Fleet  $  and  en¬ 
tirely 
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tirely  owing  to  false  information  sent  from 
St.  Lucia,  which  arrived 'at  Barbados  the 
evening  of  June  3.  This  caused  me  to 
embark  Sir  W.  Myers  and  2000  troops, 
and  to  proceed  to  Tobago  and  Trinidad. 
But  for  that  false  information,  I  should 
have  been  off 'Port  Royal  as  they  were 
putting  to  sea,  and  our  battle  most  proba¬ 
bly  would  have  been  fought  on  the  spot 
where  the  brave  Rodney  beat  De  Grasse. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  they  are 
pushing  for  Europe  to  get  out  of  our  way  ; 
and  the  moment  my  mind  is  made  up,  I 
shall  stand  for  the  Straits’  M6uth.  But 
I  must  not*move,  after  having  saved  these 
Colonies,  and  2U0  and  upwards  of  sugar¬ 
laden  ships,  until  I  feel  sure  they  are  gone. 
We  saw,  about  200  leagues  to  the  West¬ 
ward  of  Madeira,  a  vessel  which  I  took  to 
be  a  French  corvette,  that  watched  us  two 
days;  but  we  could  not  take  her.  She,  I 
hear,  gave  Gravina  notice  of  our  approach, 
and  that  probably  hastened  his  move¬ 
ments  :  however  1  feel  I  have  done  my 
duty  to  the  very  utmost  of  my  abilities. 
The  Combined  Squadrons  passed  to  lee¬ 
ward  of  Antigua  on  Saturday  the  8th, 
standing  to  the  Northward.  My  heart  is 
almost  broken,  and  with  my  very  serious 
complaints  I  cannot  expect  long  to  go 
on.’-’ . 

“  Lord  Nelson  had  also,  on  the  10th  of 
June  (1805),  written  to  an  old  commercial 
friend,  Mr.  Simon  Taylor,  of  Jamaica. 
(This  respectable  Merchant  was  brought 
up  in  Mr.  Hope’s  house  at  Amsterdam. 
His  Jamaica  estate  alone  is  estimated  at 
500,000/.)  —  ‘My  dear  Sir,  I  was  in  a 
thousand  fears  for  Jamaica,  for  that  is  a 
blow  which  Buonaparte  would  be  happy  to 
give  us.  I  flew  to  the  West  Indies,  with¬ 
out  any  orders,  but  I  think  the  Ministry 
Cannot  be  displeased.  When  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  they  are  on  their  return,  after 
sending  some  of  the  Spanish  ships  to  the 
Havannah,  I  shall  push  hard  to  get  off  the 
Straits’  Mouth  before  them;  and  kind 
Providence  may  soma  happy  day  bless  my 
endeavours  to  serve  the  public  useal,  of  which 
the  West  India  Colonies  form  so  prominent 
and  interesting  a  part.  I  ever  have  been, 
and  shall  die,  a  firm  friend  to  our  present 
Colonial  System.  I  was  bred,  as  you 
know,  in  the  good  old  school,  and  taught 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  our  West  India 
possessions  ;  and  neither  in  the  field  nor 
in  the  Senate  shall  their  just  rights  be  in¬ 
fringed,  whilst  I  have  an  arm  to  fight  in 
their  defence,  or  a  tongue  to  launch  rny 
voice.  We  are  nearly,  my  dear  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor,  thirty  years’  acquaintance  ;  and  I 
am,  as  ever,  your  faithful  and  obliged 
friend.’’ . 

(Page  413.)  “  Lord  Nelson  sailed  at 

noon  in  pursuit  of  the  Enemy  (June  13), 
with  his  squadron  of  eleven  ships,  taking 
with  him  the  Spartiate,  Capt,  Sir  E. 
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Laforev ;  confidently  believing  that  he 
should  be  able  by  superior  management  to 
reach  their  own  shores  before  they  arrived. 
Whenever  opportunities  offered  of  going  on 
board  the  Victory,  without  causing  any 
delay  to  the  Squadron,  He  would  occasion¬ 
ally  call  some  of  his  Captains  to  him.  But, 
although  pleased  to  hear  their  opinions,  he 
adhered  to  his  own  ;  and,  in  his  turn,  with  his 
usual  courtesy  and  frankness,  assigned  the 
reasons  on  which  it  continued  to  be  founded. 

“In  one  of  these  unreserved  conversa¬ 
tions,  he  said,  ‘  I  am  thankful  that  the 
Enemy  has  been  driven  from  the  West 
India  Islands  with  so  little  loss  to  our 
Country.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
great  sacrifices  ;  for  I  had  determined,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  vast  superiority,  to  stop 
his  career,  and  to  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  do  any  further  mischief.  Yet  do  not 
imagine  I  am  one  of  those  hot-brained 
people  who  fight  at  immense  disadvantage, 
without  an  adequate  object.  My  object  is 
partly  gained.  If  we  meet  them,  we  shall 
find  them  not  less  than  eighteen,  I  rather 
think  twenty  sail  of  the  line  ;  and  therefore 
do  not  be  surprised  if  I  should  not  fall  on. 
them  immediately.  We  won’t  part  with¬ 
out  a  battle.  I  think  they  will  be  glad 
to  let  me  alone,  if  I  will  let  them  alone  ; 
which  1  will  do,  either  till  we  approach  the 
shores  of  Europe,  or  they  give  me  an  adv 
vantage  too  tempting  to  be  resisteoV . . 

“  On  Tuesday,  June  18  (1805),  the 
Amazon  made  the  signal  of  intelligence  to 
communicate.  She  had  spoke  a  schooner, 
who  had  seen,  on  the  preceding  Saturday 
at  sun-set,  a  Fleet  of  ships  of  war,  consist¬ 
ing  of  twenty-two  sail,  steering  to  the 
Northward ;  which  appeared  to  be  the 

Combined  Fleet . The  anxiety  of  Lord 

Nelson  was  at  this  time  extreme,  and  his 
depression  of  spirits,  from  what  he  had 
gone  through,  very  great — which  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  following  hasty  note  in 
his  Diary,  June  21:  Midnight,  nearly  calm  ; 
saw  three  planks,  which,  I  think ,  came  from  the 


French  Fleet.  Very  miserable,  whi<  h  is 
very  foolish . No  circumstance  of  par¬ 


ticular  moment  occurred  during  the  pas¬ 
sage  back.  Lord  FJelson  kept,  at  least  for 
a  considerable  time,  the  daily  supposed 
track  and  situation  of  the  Enemy.  On 
Wednesday,  July  17,  the  Fleet  came  with¬ 
in  sight  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  making,  ob¬ 
serves  the  Admiral  in  his  Diary,  our  whole 
run  from  Barbuda,  day  by  day,  3459  miles  : 
Our  run  from.  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Bar¬ 
bados  was  3227  miles,  so  that  our  run  back 
was  only  232  miles  more  than  our  run  out  — 
allowance  being  made  fur  the  difference  of  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  Barbados  and 
Barbuda  ;  average  per  day  34  leagues  want¬ 
ing  9  m  les . On  the  19tb,  he  bore  up 

and  anchored  in  Gibraltar,  yet  still  with¬ 
out  gaining  any  information  of  the  Enemy. 
On  the'  20th,  as  is  remarked  in  his  Diary, 

I  went 
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I  went  on  shore  for  the  first  time  since  June 
16,  1-803,  and  from  having  my  foot  out  of 
the  Victory,  two  years  wanting  ten  days.” 

Having  unmoored  the  Squadron  on 
the  22d  of  July  (1805),  it  proceeded 
oft'  Tetuan  to  water  and  refit.  Many 
©t  the  ships  got  200  tons  of  water  on 
board  in  one  day.  On  the  24th,  Lord 
Kelson  weighed  and  stood  for  Ceuta, 
and  on  the  next  day,  July  25,  the 
Termagant  joined,  with  an  account, 
that  the  Combined  Fleet  had  been 
seen  by  the  Curieux  brig  (Cnpt.  Bet- 
tesworth)  on  the  19th,  standing  to  the 
Northward. 

“  Having  passed  the  Straits,  (page  417) 
and  communicated  with  Admiral  Colling- 
wood,  the  Squadron  under  Lord  Nelson 
bore  away  to  t  he  Westward,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  with  a  view 
to  go  more  Northward,  or  to  act  as  circum¬ 
stances  of  intelligence  might  render  neces¬ 
sary.  And  now  a  circumstance  occurred, 
which,  though  trifling  in  itself,  marked  the 
extraordinary  mind  of  Lord  Nelson. 

u  An  American  merchant  sh.p  spoken 
hv  one  of  the  frigates,  had  fallen  in,  a 
little  to  the  Westward  of  the  Azores,  with 
an  armed  vessel,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  Privateer  dismasted,  and  which  had 
evident  marks  of  having  been  set  fire  to 
and  run  on  board  by  another  ship,  the 
Impression  of  whose  stern  had  penetrated 
the  toj)  sides.  The  crew  had  forsaken 
her,  and  the  fire  most  probably  had  gone 
out  of  its  own  accord.  In  the  cabin  had 
been  found  a  Log-book  and  a  few  seamen’s 
jackets,  which  were  given  to  the  Officer, 
and  taken  on  board  the  Victory;  and 
with  these  the  Admiral  immediately  endea¬ 
voured  to  explain  the  mystery,  and  to 
discover  some  further  intelligence  of  the 
Enemy.  The  Log-book,  which  closed  with 
this  remark,  ‘  Two  large  ships  in  the 
W.  N.  W.’  shewed,- in  his  opinion,  that  the 
abandoned  vessel  had  been  a  Liverpool 
privateer  cruising  off  the  Western  Islands. 
Jn  the  leaves  of  this  Log-book,  a  small 
scrap  of  dirty  paper  was  found  filled  with 
figures,  which  no  one  could  make  any 
thing  of  but;  Lord  Nelson  ;  who  immediate¬ 
ly  on  seeing  it,  remarked — They  are  Fr ench 
characters  !  wlfich  probably  stimulated  him 
to  a  stricter  observation.  After  an  atten¬ 
tive  examination,  he  said,  ‘  I  can  unravel 
the  whole  :  this  privateer  had  been  chased 
and  taken  by  the  two  ships  that  were  seen 
in  the  W.  N.  W.  The  Prize-master,  who 
had  been  put  on  hoard  in  a  lm i  vy,  omitted 
to  take  with  him  his  reckoning  —  there  is 
none  in  the  Log-book;  and  this  dirty 
scrap  of  paper,  which  none  of  you  could 
make  any  thing  of,  contains  his  work  for 
the  number  of  days  since  the  privateer  last 
set  Cprvo,  with  an  unacouijted-for  run 
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which  I  take  to  have  been  the  chace,  in  his 
endeavour  to  find  out  his  situation  by 
back  reckonings.  The  jackets  I  find  to  he 
the  manufacture  of  France,  which  prove 
the  Enemy  was  in  possession  of  the  priva¬ 
teer;  and  1  conclude,  by  some  mismanage¬ 
ment,  she  was  run  on  board  of  afterwaials 
by  one  of  them,  and  dismasted.  Not 
liking  delay  (for  1  am  satisfied  those  two 
ships  were  the  advanced  ones  of  the  French 
Squadron)  and  fancying  we  were  close  at 
their  heels,  they  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  and 
abandoned  her  in  a  hurry.  If  my  expla¬ 
nation,  Gentlemen,  be  correct,  1  infer 
from  it  they  are  gone  more  to  the  North¬ 
ward,  and  more  to  the  Northward  I  will 
look  for  them.’  Subsequent  information 
proved  that  he  was  correct  in  every  part 
of  this  interpretation.” 

Lord  Nelson  afterwards  joined 
Admiral  Cornwallis’s  Fleet  olFLsbant, 
August  15,  and  on  the  18th,  anchored 
at  Spithead.  The  following  letter 
which  he  received  from  his  Excellency 
Mr.  Elliot,  at  Naples,  a  brother  of 
Lord  Minto’s,  displays  the  energy  and 
vastness  of  the  Admiral’s  late  services, 
and  the  general  sentiments  of  Diplo¬ 
matique  men,  respecting  this  bold  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  Enemy  from  one  quarter  of 
the  Globe  to  the  other  ;  and  with  this 
excellent  Letter  we  must  conclude  our 
present  extract. 

“  My  Lord,  Either  the  distances  be¬ 
tween  the  different  Quarters  of  the  Globe 
are  diminished,  or  you  have  extended  the 
powers  of  human  action.  After  an  unre¬ 
mitting  Cruise  of  two  long  years,  in  the 
stormy  Gulf  of  Lyons,  to  have  proceed?- 
eel  without  going  into  port  to  Alexandria, 
from  Alexandria  to  the  West  Indies,  from 
the  West  Indies  back  again  to  Gibraltar; 
to  have  kept  your  ships  afloat,  your  rig¬ 
ging  standing,  and  your  crews  in  health  and 
spirits,  is  an  effort  such  as  never  was  real¬ 
ised  in  former  times,  nor,  I  doubt,  will 
ever  again  be  repeated  by  any  other  Ad¬ 
miral.  You  have  protected  us  for  two 
long  years,  and  you  saved  the  West  In¬ 
dies  by  only  a  few  days.” 

(To  he  continued.) 

71.  Dibdin’s  Bibliomania,  continued  from 
Part  /.  p.  552. 

IN  the  Fourth  Dialogue,  “  The 
Library,”  after  noticing  Dr.  Henry’s 
“  History  of  Great  Britain,”  and  re¬ 
gretting  “  the  inexcusable  omission 
of  an  Index  to  such  a  voluminous 
work,  and  the  inequality  of  Mr.  An¬ 
drews’s  partial  continuation  of  it;’* 
M  r .  D  i  bd  i  n ,  w  it  h  g  reat  p  ro  prie  t  y ,  ad  ds 

“  I  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
the  history  of  our  literature  and  learned 

men 
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men  is  not  the  most  brilliant,  or  best 
executed,  part  of  Dr.  Henry’s  valuable 
labours.  There  are  many  omissions  to 
supply,  and  much  interesting  additional 
matter  to  bring  forward,  even  in  some  of 
the  most  elaborate  parts  of  it.  His  ao 
count,  of  the  Arts  might  also  be  improved  ; 
although  in  Commerce,  Manners,  and 
Customs,  I  think  he  has  done  as  much, 
and  as  well,  as  could  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected.  I  question,  however,  whether 
his  work,  from  the  plan  upon  which  it  is 
executed,  will  ever  become  so  popular 
as  its  fondest  admirers  seem  to  hope 
tor.” 

This  desideratum  Mr.  Dihdin  has 
in  a  considerable  degree  supplied,  by 
a  Chronological  History  of  the  most 
eminent  Cook  Collectors  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  from  the  sixth  century  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1809. 

So  early  as  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
the  Second,  “  some  of  the  nunneries 
and  monasteries  had  rather  valuable 
collections  of  Books;  and  indeed  those 
of  Godstow,  Peterborough,  and  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  deserve  to  be  particularly 
noticed  and  commended.  Benedict, 
abbot  of  Peterborough,  about  1177, 
had  no  less  than  fifty-seven  vo¬ 
lumes.” 

“  I  make  no  apology  to  the  Reader  for 
presenting  him  with  the  following  original 
character  of  our  once  highly  and  justly- 
celebrated  monarch  Henry  11.  by  the  able 
pen  of  Trevisa  :  —  *  This  Henry  II.  vras 
somewhat  reddish,  with  large  face  and 
breast  pand  yellow  eyen  and  a  dim  voice  ; 
and  fleshy  of  body ;  and'took  but  scarcely 
of  meat  and  drink  :  and  for  to  alledge  the 
fatness,  he  travailed  his  body  with  busi¬ 
ness,  with  hunting,  with  standing,  with 
wandering  ;  he  was  of  mean  stature,  reli¬ 
able  of  speech,  and  well  y-lettered  ;  noble 
and  orped  in  knighthood ;  and  wise  in 
counsel  and  in  battle  ;  and  dread  and 
doubtful  destiny ;  more  manly  and  cour¬ 
teous  to  a  knight  when  he  was  dead  than 
when  he  was  alive  !’ — Polychronicon ,  Cax- 
ton’s  edit.  fol.  cccliij.  rev.” 

Having  nearly  reached  the  dose  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  First,  our  intelligent 
Author  proceeds : 

“The  principal  thing  that  strikes  us, 
connected  with  the  history  of  Libraries,  is 
this  monarch’s  insatiable  lust  of  streagth- 
ening  his  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
by  purchasing  £  the  Libraries  of  all  the 
monasteries  for  the  securing  of  any  record 
which  might  corroborate  the  same.’  What 
he  gave  for  this  tremendous  book-purchase, 
®r  of  what  nature  were  the  volumes  pu.r- 
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chased,  or  what  was  their  subsequent  des¬ 
tination,  is  a  knot  yet  remaining  to  be 
untied. 

“  Of  the  bibliomaniacal  propensity 
of  Edward’s  grandson,  the  great  Edward 
the  Third,  there  can  be  no  question.  In¬ 
deed,  I  could  gossip  away  upon  the  same 
till  midnight.  His  severe  disappointment 
upon  having  Froissart’s  presentation  copy 
of  his  Chronicles  (gorgeously  attired  as  it 
must  have  been)  taken  from  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  is  alone  a  sufficient  de¬ 
monstration  of  his  love  of  books  ;  while 
his  patronage  of  Chaucer  shews  that  he 
had  accurate  notions  of  intellectual  ex¬ 
cellence.  Printing  had  not  yet  begun  to 
give  any  hint,  however  faint,  of  its  won¬ 
derful  powers  ;  and  scriveners,  or  book- 
copiers,  were  sufficiently  ignorant  aud 
careless.” 

Mr.  Dibdin  observes  ia  2  cole, 

“  Whether  this  presentation  copy  ever 
came,  eventually,  into  the  kingdom,  is 
unknown.  Mr.  .Johues,  who  is  as  intimate 
with  Froissart  as  Gough  was  with  Camden, 
is  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  upon  the 
subject :  but  we  may  suppose  it  was  pro¬ 
perly  emblazoned,  &c.  The  duke  detained 
it  as  being  the  property  of  an  enemy  to 
France  f  Now,  when  we  read  of  this 
wonderfully  chivalrous  age,  so  glowinglv 
described  by  the  great  Gaston,  Count  de 
Foix,  to  Master  Froissart,  upon  their  in¬ 
troduction  to  each  other  (vide  St.  Palaye’s 
Memoir  in  the  10th  Volume  of  L'Academie 
des  Inscriptions,  8cc.)  it  does  seem  a.  gross 
violation  (at  least  on  the  part  of  the 
Monsieur  of  France  !)  of  all  gentlemanly 
and  knight  like  feeling,  to  seize  upon  a 
volume  of  this  nature,  as  legitimate  plun¬ 
der !  The  robber  should  have  had  his 
skin  tanned,  after  death,  for  a  case  to 
keep  the  book  in  !” 

From  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  a 
valuable  extract  shall  be  taken. 

“  Lysand.  There  is  a  curious  anecdote  of 
this  period  in  Rymer’s  Foedera,  about  taking 
off  the  duty  upon  six  barrels  of  books,  sent 
by  a  Roman  Cardinal  to  the  Prior  of  ,  the 
Conventual  Church  of  St.  Trinity,  Norw  ich. 
These  barrels,  which  lay  at  the  Custom¬ 
house,  were  imported  duty-free;  and  I 
suspect,  that  Henry’s  third  son,  the  celet- 
brated  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was 
then  a  lad,  and  just  beginning  to  feed  bis 
bibliomaniacal  appetite  had  some  hand  in 
interceding  with  his  father  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  duty.” 

“Lis.  This  Duke  of  Bedford  was  the  most 
notorious  bibliomaniac,  as  well  as  warrior, 
of  his  age  ;  and,  when  abroad,  was  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  stirring  up  the  emulation  of 
Flemish  and  French  artists  to  execute 
for  him  the  most  splendid  books  of  de¬ 
votion,  J.  have  beard  great  things  of 

what 
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what  goes  by  the  %me  of  The  Bedford 
Missal  *. 

“  Ltjsand.  And  not  greater  than  what 
merits  to  be  said  of  it.  I  have  seen  this 
splendid  bijou  in  the  charming  collection  of 
our  friend  ******£  [Edwards.]  It  is  a 
small  thick  folio,  highly  illuminated  ;  and 
displaying,  as  well  in  the  paintings  as  in  the 
calligraphy,  the  graphic  powers  of  that  age, 
which  had  not  yet  witnessed  even  the  dry 
pencil  of  Perugino.  More  gorgeous,  more 
beautifully  elaborate,  and  more  correctly 
graceful  Missals  may  be  in  existence  ;  hut 
a  more  curious,  interesting,  and  peifeet 
specimen  of  its  kind  is  nowhere  to  he 
seen ;  the  portraits  of  the  Duke  and  his 
Royal  Brother  Henry  V.  being  the  best 
paintings  known  of  the  age.  ’Tis,  in  truth, 
a  lovely  treasure  in  the  book  way  ;  and 
it  should  sleep  every  night  upon  an  eider¬ 
down  pillow,  enriched  with  emeralds, 

“Lis.  Hear  him,  hear  him  1  Lysander 
must  be  a  collateral  descendant  of  this 
noble  Bibliomaniac,  whose  blood,  now  cir¬ 
culating  in  his  veins  thus  moves  him  to 
discourse  most  eloquently! 

“  Lysand.  Banter  as  you  please,  only 
don’t  disturb  the  stream  of  my  eloquence. 

- — The  period  of  this  distinguished  Noble¬ 
man  was  that  in  which  book-collecting 
began  to  assume  a  fixed  and  important 
character  in  this  country.  Oxford  saw  a 
glimmering  of  civilization  dawning  in  her 
obscured  atmosphere.  A  short  but  dark 
night  bad  succeeded  the  patriotic  efforts 
of  De  Bury,  whose  curious  volumes,  be¬ 
queathed  to  Trinity-college,  had  lain  in  a 
melancholy  and  deserted  condition,  till 
they  were  kept  company  by  those  of  Cob- 
ham  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Rede  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  and  Humphrey  the  good 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  Now  began  the 
fashion  (and  may  it  never  fall  to  decay  !) 
of  making  presents  to  Public  Libraries: 
but  during  the  short  and  splendid  career 
of  Henry  V.  Learning  yielded  to  Anns  ; 
the  reputation  of  a  scholar  to  that  of  a 
soldier.  ]  am  not  aware  of  any  thing  at 


this  period  connected  with  the  subject  of 
our  discourse,  that  deserves  particular 
mention  ;  although  we  ought  never  to 
name  this  illustrious  Monarch,  or  to  think 
of  his  matchless  prowess  in  arms,  without 
calling  to  mind  how  he  adorned  the  rough 
character  of  a  soldier  by  the  manners  of 
a  prince,  the  feelings  of  a  Christian,  and, 
I  had  almost  said,  the  devotion  of  a  saint. 

“  The  reign  of  his  successor  Henry  VI. 
was  the  reign  of  trouble  and  desolation, 

. Yet  towards  the  close  of  that  reign  some 

attempt  was  made  to  befriend  the  book- 
cause  ;  for  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of 
Eton  and  [King’s-college]  Cambridge  pe¬ 
titioned  the  king  to  assist  them  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  books  in  their 
libraries;  but  the  result  of  their  petition 
has  never,  I  believe,  been  known.” 

<£  We  now  enter  upon  the  reign  of  an 
active  and  enterprising  Monarch ;  who, 
though  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  cut 
his  way  to  the  throne  by  his  sword,  does 
not  appear  to  have  persecuted  the  cause 
of  learning  ;  but  rather  to  have  looked 
with  a  gracious  eye  upon  its  operations,  by 
means  of  the  press.  In  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  our  venerable  and  worthy  Caxton 
fixed  the  first  press  that  ever  was  set  to 
work  in  this  country,  in  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster.  Yes,  Lorenzo;  now  com¬ 
menced,  more  decidedly,  the  sera  of  Biblio¬ 
mania  !  Now  the  rich,  and  comparatively 
poor,  began  to  build  them  small  Book 
Rooms  or  Libraries.  At  first,  both  the 
architecture  and  furniture  were  sufficiently 
rude,  if  I  remember  well  the  generality 
of  wood  cuts  of  pntient  Book-boudoirs : — • 
a  few  simple  implements  oniy  being  deem¬ 
ed  necessary  ;  and  a  three-legged  stool, 

‘  in  fashion  square  or  round,’  as  Cowper 
says,  was  thought  luxury  sufficient  for  the 
hard  student  to  sit  upon.  Now  commenced 
a  general  love  and  patronage  of  books  : 
now  (to  borrow  John  Fox’s  language) 

‘  tongues  became  known,  knowledge  grew, 
judgment  increased,  books  were  dispersed, 
the  Scripture  was  read,  stories  were  open- 


*  “  This  Missal,  executed  under  the  eye,  and  for  the  immediate  use,  of  the  famous 
John  Duke  of  Bedford  (Regent  of  France)  and  Jane  (the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy)  his  wife,  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  in  the  magnificeht 
Library  of  Harley  Earl  of  Oxford.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  collection  of  his 
daughter,  the  well-known  Duchess  of  Portland,  at  whose  sale,  in  1786,  it  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Edwards  for  215  guineas ;  and  500  guiueak  have  been,  a  few  years  ago,  offered 
for  this  identical  volume.  It  i6  yet  the  property  of  this  last-mentioned  gentleman. 
Among  the  Pictures  in  it,  there  is  an  interesting  one  of  the  whole-length  Portraits  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess ;  the  head  of  the  former  of  which  has  been  enlarged  and  engraved 
by  Vertue,  for  his  Portraits  to  illustrate  the  History  of  England.  The  Missal  frequently 
displays  the  arms  of  these  noble  personages  ;  and  also  affords  a  pleasing  testimony  of 
the  affectionate  gallantry  of  the  pair ;  the  motto  of  the  former  being  “  A  vous  entier,” 
that  of  the  latter  “  J’en  suis  contente.”  There  is  a  formal  attestation  in  the  volume. 
Of  its  having  been  given  by  the  Duke  to  his  nephew,  Henry  VI.  as  a  most  suitable 
present.  But  the  Reader  should  consult  (if  he  can  procure  it)  Mr.  Gough’s  carious 
little  octavo  volume,  written  expressly  upon  the  subject.”  [Mr.  Gough’s  valuable 
publication  on  this  subject  is  in  quarto,  embellished  with  faithful  engravings ;  and  a 
pr  two  of  it  may  still  be  obtained  by  applying  in  Red  Lion  Passage,  Edit,] 
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ed,  times  compared,  truth  discerned, 
falsehood  detected,  and  with  finger  pointed 
[at]  -r-  and  all  through  the  benefit  of 
Printing.’  ” 

“  Enough  has  probably  been  said  of 
Edward:  we  will  stop,  therefore,  but  a 
minute,  to  notice  the  completion  of  the 
Humphrey  Library,  and  the  bibliomamacal 
spirit  of  Mastei  diehard  Courtney,  during 
the  same  reign  ;  and  give  but  another  mi¬ 
nute  to  the  mention  of  the  statute  of 
Kichaid  III.  in  protection  of  English 
printers,  when  we  reach  the  Augustan 
Book  Age.  -n  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.” 

“  Ot  the  great  passion  of  Henry  VII. 
for  fine  books,  even  before  he  ascended 
the  throne  ot  England,  there  is  certainly 
no  doubt.  And  while  lie  was  king,  we  may 
judge,  even  from  the  splendid  fragments 
of  his  Lib  rary  which  are  collected  in  the 
British  Museum,  of  the  nicety  of  his 
taste,  and  of  the  soundness  of  his  judg¬ 
ment.  I  hat  he  should  love  extravagant 
books  of  devotion,  as  well  as  histories 
.and  chronicles,  must  be  considered  the 
fault  of  the  age,  rather  than  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.” 

“  If  this  Monarch  be  accused  of  ava¬ 
ricious  propensities  —  if,  in  consequence 
of  speculating  deeply  in  large  paper  and 
vellum  copies,  he  made  his  coffers  to  run 
over  with  gold;  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  patron, 
as  well  as  judge,  of  architectural  artists; 
and  while  the  completion  of  the  structure 
of  King’s-college  Chapel  Cambridge,  and 
the  building  of  his  own  magnificent  chapel 
at  Westminster  (in  which  latter  I  suspect 
he  had  a  curiously-carved  Gothic  closet, 
for  the  preservation  of  choice  copies  from 
Caxton’s  neighbouring  press)  afford  deci¬ 
sive  proofs  of  Henry’s  skill  in  matters  of 
taste,  the  rivalship  of  printers  and  of 
book  buyers  shews  that  the  example  of 
the  monarch  was  greatly  favourable  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Bibliomania.  Indeed, 
such  was  the  progress  of  the  Book-disease, 
that,  in  the  very  year  of  Henry’s  death, 
appeared,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country, 
an  edi  ion  of  Ihe  Ship  of  Fools ,  in  which 
work,  ostentatious  and  ignorant  book- 
collectors  are,  amongst  other  characters, 
severely  satirized. — We  have  now  reached 
the  threshold  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  of  the  era  of -the  Reformation  ;  an 
era,  in  every  respect  most  important ;  but 
in  proportion  to  its  importance,  equally 
difficult  to  describe  as  it  operates  upon  the 
history  of  the  Bibliomania.” 

(To  be  continued. ) 

*12.  An  Account  of  Cinque  Ports  Meetings, 

called  Brotherhoods  and  Guestlings.  By 

T.  Mantel!,  Esq.  F.  A.  S.  F  L.  S. 

pp.  19.  Dover,  Printed  by  Ledger  and 

Shaw.  4  to. 

This  curious  little  Pamphlet  cannot 
fail  ot  being  interesting  to  the  Gen¬ 


tlemen  to  whom  it  is  more  iilnmedi- 
ately  addressed,  namely,  “  the  Mayors, 
Jurats,  and  Corporations  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  two  antient  Towns, 
and  their  Members.” 

“  The  Court  of  Brotherhood  and  Guest'' 
ling,  is,  without  doubt,  of  as  much  antr 
quity  as  the  institution  of  the  Cinque 
Ports ;  for  even  in  the  old  writings  of  the 
15th  century  it  is  mentioned,  for  time  im¬ 
memorial  having  been  holden  under  the 
name  of  Giii/t/a  fraternitatis ;  and  that  it 
has  possessed  power  superior  to  most  other 
Courts  of  Judicature,  many  old  Records 
inform  us.  —  But  though  the  power  of 
Jurisdiction  in  this  antient  Court  may  by 
the  lapse  of  time  be  in  some  degree  lost, 
and  may  from  various  circumstances  b£ 
less  required  than  formerly,  yet  it  behoves 
us,  in  order  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
privileges  appertaining  to  Barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  not  to  lose,  hut  to  keep  in 
use  every  antient  custom;  these  senti¬ 
ments,  I  presume,  Gentlemen,  have  in¬ 
duced  us  to  adopt  the  laudable  intention 
of  holding,  this  present  year,  a  Brother¬ 
hood  and  Guestling,  at  the  appointed  time, 
according  to  antient  usage  and  custom. — - 
You  will  perceive,  forty  years  have  passed 
since  the  last  Court  was  adjourned  for  a 
fresh  summons ;  and  during  that  period,  we 
well  know  most  of  our  predecessors  have 
been  summoned  to  their  long  home,  and  we 
might  feel  at  the  meeting  a  want  of  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  former  able  members  and  offi¬ 
cers  who  have  heretofore  attended,  without 
possessing  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
usual  regular  mode  of  proceeding ;  this 
opinion,  joined  with  an  idea  that  some  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  will  not  be  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Corporations  at  large,  has 
induced  me  to  collect  what  intelligence  on 
the  business  I  have  been  able,  and  which, 
with  deference,  I  venture  to  present  to 
you.” 

Brotherhood ”  is  “  an  assembly  of  the 
Ports  and  two  antient  Towns  only ;  and 
Guestling  is  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Ports,  two  antient  Towns,  and  all  the 
Corporate  Members. 

“  The  first  assembly  of  this  kind  which 
is  recorded,  was  holden  in  the  year  1442, 
at  Sandwich,  when  it  was  decreed,  that 
the  Inhabitants  of  Brightlingsey,  in  Essex* 
an  antient  member  of  the  Ports,  should 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  that  the  Town  of  Sandwich 
should  furnish  the  said  members  with  Let¬ 
ters  testimonial  of  the  same,  under  the 
Seal  of  Mayoralty. 

“  In  1540,  at  Sandwich,  a  process  of 
Withernam  was  decreed  against  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Dover.”  [This  process  Mr.  M, 
explains  to  be  when  a  Distress  is  driven 
out  of  the  county,  and  the  sheriff,  upon 
a  replevin,  cannot  make  deliverance  to 
the  party  distrained.]  s 
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il  In  1572,  1573,  and  1574,  at  Romney, 
p  Brotherhood  by  itself,  or  a  Brotherhood 
and  G nestling,  were  held  every  year, 
and  sometimes  twice  in  the  same  year; 
viz.  Brotherhoods  on  the  Tuesday  after 
the  close  of  Easter,  and  Brotherhoods  and 
Quest!  ings  on  the  Tuesday  after  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  ;  and  also  at  this  period  there  was 
much  to  do  in  regulating  the  Fisheries  at 
Yarmouth ;  for  before  there  was  an}'  town 
of  Yarmouth,  the  Fishermen  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  frequented  that  coast,  particularly 
during  the  Herring  seasons,  and  they  had 
laws  and  regulations  made  for  them  by 
this  Court;  afterwards,  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  Bailiffs  were  appointed  by  each 
Port,  and  annually  sent  to  the  town  of 
Yarmouth,  for  conducting  the  business  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  Fishermen. 

“  In  1592,  at  Sandwich,  a  letter  from 
the  Lord  Warden,  requiring  135  men  to 
he  raised  in  the  Ports,  was  discussed  ;  anrl 
a  meeting  agreed  to  be  held  at  Dover,  to 
confer  on  this  demand,  and  a  remonstrance 
to  be  made,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
Charters. 

“  In  1G09,  at  Romney,  the  following 
matter  was  brought  before  the  Court, 
*  Whereas  the  Right  Hon.  the  LordWarden 
[Henry  Howard  Earl  of  Northampton]  hath 
of  late  claimed  to  have  jurisdiction,  within 
the  Harbour  of  Dover,  in  his  Court  of 
Admiralty,  as  well  to  execute  the  office  of 
Coroner,  as  also  to  hear  and  determine  all 
offences  committed  in  the  said  harbour, 
and  to  that  end  hath  of  late  called  the 
Mayor  and  Jurats  of  Dover,  to  shew  why 
the  said  'Mayor  hath  taken  upon  him  to 
execute  the  office  of  Coroner  there,  and 
why  he  and  the  Jurats  of  the  same  town 
do  hear  and  determine  other  offence:?  these 
happening,  and  withal  he  the  said  Lord 
Warden  claimed  to  have  jurisdiction  in  all 
places  within  the  liberties  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  two  antient  Towns  and  their  mem¬ 
bers,  even  unto  the  high  water  mark;  and 
the  said  Mayor  and  Jurats  of  Dover  having 
accordingly  attended  his  Lordship,  who 
being  found  desirous  of  keeping  up  good 
harmony  in  the  Cinque  Ports,  it  was  agreed 
to  leave  the  matter  in  dispute  to  be  decided 
by  his  Lordship’s  Council  and  the  Port’s 
Council  ;  and  therefore  a  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  House  to  manage  the 
affair,  consisting  of  the  Mayor  of  Dover, 
and  the  other  Mayors  of  the  Ports. — This 
business  ended  in  favour  of  Dover,  the 
Harbour  being  comprehended  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Town,  even  down  to  the 
low-water  mark  ;  and  it  was  decreed  that 
the  Mayor  and  Jurats  of  Dover  have  an 
undoubted  jurisdiction,  by  virtue  of  the 
Ports’  Charters,  to  wheresoever  their  boun¬ 
daries  extend. 

“In  1630,  at  Sandwich,  to  consult  about 
the  means  of  avoiding  the  charge  of  com¬ 
pounding  for  knighthood. 
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“  In  1640,  at  Sandwich,  the  Ports  pre¬ 
sent  a  supplication  and  petition  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  setting  forth  their  present  deplorable 
state,  the  privileges  they  are  entitled  to; 
instances  of  their  infringement;  the  ser¬ 
vices  they  are  about  to  perform,  and  that 
have  been  performed  by  them;  and  pray¬ 
ing  the  House  to  confirm  all  their  liberties* 
privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions ; 
that  they  may  be  enabled,  at  their  own 
costs,  to  defend  themselves  and  the  king¬ 
dom,  as  they  formerly  did.” 

The  last  Assembly  was  at  Romney, 
in  .1771  ;  and  the  proceedings  in  it  are 
given  at  iasge  by  Mr.  Manfeil ;  who 
announces  his  intention  of  publishing1, 
by  subscription,  the  “  Hislory  ol  the 
Castle,  Town,  and  Port  of  Dover 
a  work  which  we  shall  be  glad  to 
peruse  from  the  researclies  of  such  an 
intelligent  and  industrious  Antiquary. 

73.  Descriptive  Travels  in  the  Southern  a?id 

Eastern  Parts  of  Spain  and  the  Balearic 

Isles,  in  the  Year  1809.  By  Sir  John 

Carr,  K.  C.  4 to.  pp.  374  ;  and  20  of 

Appendix.  Sherwood  and  Co. 

THE  Tour  of  Sir  John  Carr  is  im¬ 
mediately  prior  in  point  of  time  to 
that  of  Mr.  Jacob,  which  we  have  so 
recently  examined  ;  and  their  route 
was  in  a  considerable  degree  the  same. 

Sir  John  Carr  left  England  July  9, 
TS09,  and  u  took  leave  of  the  Spanish 
character”  on  the  1st  of  November. 
His  publication,  however,  is  posterior 
to  Mr.  Jacob’s;  and  he  shall  intro¬ 
duce  himself  and  his  literary  labours  : 

“  The  principal  character  of  the  Work 
is  intended  to  be  descriptive,  particularly 
of  scenery  and  manners.  If  I  am  occa¬ 
sionally  minute,  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of 
illustration.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  not 
altogether  omitted  such  recent  political 
events  as  are  connected  with  my  subject, 
or  which  occurred  under  my  own  observa¬ 
tion.  The  perfidious  and  cruel  irruption 
of  the  French  into  Spain,  and  many  events 
which  have  occurred  in  consequence,  have 
furnished  much  new  matter 'since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  most  other  Spanish  Tours  ;  and 
of  the  Balearic  Isles,  I  have  never  met 
with  any  descriptive  accounts.  To  these 
countries  the  following  pages  are  confined: 
but  iny  Tour  extended  much  farther  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  Sardinia  I  found  a 
Country  extremely  interesting,  and,  I 
believe,  but  little  known.  It  is  now  too 
the  last  sanctuary  of  an  intrepid  and  un¬ 
blemished  Prince;  it  affords  some  field  for 
the  commercial  enterprize  of  Englishmen  ; 
its  harbour  has  been  eulogized  by  the  im¬ 
mortal  Nelson  ;  and  it  is  growing  up  into 
comparative  importance  amongst  the 
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islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Court  of  Naples  to  Sicily,  the 
settlement  of  so  many  of  our  countrymen 
there,  and  particularly  the  abortive  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  French  to  extend  their  usur¬ 
pation  over  it,  have  added  some  charms 
of  novelty  to  the  familiar  attractions  of 
that  favoured  island.  Even  Malta,  with 
its  well-known  batteries  and  barrenness,  I 
found  to  have  acquired  new  importance 
from  the  war.  In  short,  every  inch  of 
ground  which  yet  remains  free  from 
French  contamination,  cannot  but  be  dear 
and  interesting- to  Englishmen.  Although, 
in  passing  ihrough  so  many  countries,  I 
had  generally  the  good  fortune  of  being  re¬ 
ceived  with  distinguished  attention,  and 
immediately  conducted  to  the  objects  t  was 
pursuing,  yet  I  have  not  been  exempt 
from  the  difficulties  which  environ  many 
travellers  ;  it  therefore  forms  another  de¬ 
partment  of  my  endeavours,  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  those  who  may  follow  me, 
by  noticing  the  distance,  costs,  modes  of, 
and  other  matters  incident  to  travelling. 
Treated  as  I  was  with  kindness,  and  even 
confidence,  m  many  distinguished  families, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  several  private 
anecdotes  came  to  my  knowledge,  which 
would  illustrate  manners,  and  even  events, 
and  certainly  contribute  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  Reader.  But,  as  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  them  might  embarrass  those  with 
whom  they  originated,  and  distress  those 
to  whom  they  apply,  I  have  cautiously 
abstained  from  admitting  them  here.  My 
views  are  general,  not  personal ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  my  Work,  I  shall,  at  least,  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  neither  in  the 
present,  nor  in  any  other  instance  in 
which  I  have  ventured  before  the  publick, 
have  I  offered  any  violation*  to  private 
feelings  or  public  morals.” 

Though  we  have  so  recently  con¬ 
ducted  ourReaders  io  Cadiz,  we  shall 
again  attend  the  earlier  entree  of  Sir 
John  Carr  into  that  City  : 

“  For  a  mere  trifle  our  baggage  was 
suffered  to  pass  the  barrier  without  exa¬ 
mination.  Here  is  a  gate  with  two  open¬ 
ings,  one  for  passengers  going  into, 
and  the  other  for  those  who  are  coming 
out  of  it.  A  guard  attends,  to  keep  the  ins 
and  the  outs  distinct,-  and  in  their  proper 
line  of  march  ;  much- confusion  is  by  this 
arrangement  avoided.  After  considerable 
difficulty  respecting  a  lodging,  we  ascend¬ 
ed  the  broad  filthy  staircase  of  the  Hotel 
de  1  as  Tres  Palomas  (Three  Pigeons),  Calle 
de  Cobos.  No.  243,  where,  after  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  vermin  had  been  brushed  out, 
a  Gentleman,  with,  whom  I  afterwards 
travelled,  and  I,  were  shewn  into  two  most 
porrible  dungeons.  Mine  was  lighted  and 


ventilated  by  a  small  window  about  thir¬ 
teen  feet  from  the  floor,  and  opened  into 
my  companion’s  room,  the  window  of 
which,  secured  by  a  double  barricado  of 
massy  iron  bars,  looked  into  a  gloomy 
gallery.  We  went  to  see  another  Hotel, 
the  h  >stof  which,  by  his  card,  professed  to 
receive  only  persons  ‘  decentes  y  de  buena 
conducts,'  decent  and  well  behaved,  and  to 
tr’eat  them  with  great  honour;  but  from  its 
more  horrible  aspect  we  determined  to  re¬ 
main  in  our  first  quarters.  Here  we  soon 
received  a  very  salutary  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion,  that,  by  a  law  lately  passed,  it  was 
death  to  speak  ill  of  the  Supreme  Junta, 
and  banishment  to  speak  favourably  of 
the  French.  The  master  of  our  Hotel 
was  of  French  origin  ;  and  for  that  alone, 
although  in  all  other  respects,  as  I  was 
informed,  a  mighty  good  sort  of  man,  and 
attached  by  long  residence  aud  intercourse 
to  the  Spaniards,  he  was  sent  to  amuse 
himself  in  one  of  the  prison-ships.  The 
administration  of  the  house,  therefore,  de¬ 
volved  upon  an  imposing,  filthy,'  oid  Jacin- 
ta,  his  wife.  The  first  thing  we  did,  after 
making  the  best  arrangements  in  our 
power  at  the  inn,  was  to  purchase  a  red 
national  cockade.  In  the  shop  to  which 
we  were  directed,  were  various  specimens 
of  this  pa notic  emblem.  English  officers 
wore  a  small  red  cockade  on  their  black 
one,  and  the  Spanish  officers  a  smail  black 
cockade  on  their  red  one,  as  a  mutual 
compliment  to  both  nations. 

“  Under  the  protection  of  this  new  de¬ 
coration,  we  sallied  into  various  parts  of 
this  noble'  city.  Many,  indeed  most,  of 
the  streets  are  so  very  narrow",  that  shade 
and  a  currency  of  air  are  secured  to  the 
passenger  throughout  the  day ;  but  con¬ 
sequently  the  architectural  beauties  of 
many  magnificent  houses  can  be  but  im¬ 
perfectly  contemplated.  The  neatness 
and  cleanliness,  however,  of  the  greater 
parr,  of  the  city  is  admirable.” 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  two 
men  of  sense,  travelling  over  the 
same  road,  were  not  in  many  instances 
to  make  similar  remarks.  But  it  is 
curious,  in  the  present  instance,  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  different  objects  which  in 
general  employed  the  attention  of  the 
man  of  business  and  the  man  of  plea¬ 
sure.  Not  intending  to  draw  any  in¬ 
vidious  comparison  ;  -we  shall  pass 
slightly  over  those  parts  of  Spain 
■Which  have  been  noticed  in  Mr.  Ja¬ 
cob's  Letters  ;  and  make  our  princi¬ 
pal  selection  from  that  part  of  Sir 
John  Carr’s  Work  in  which  he  is  with¬ 
out  so  powerful  a  rival. 

By  the  way,  we  do  not  think  that 
the  Spanish  Ladies  are  under  any 
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very  great  obligations  to  the  gallantry 
of  either  of  the  English  Travellers. 
On  this  head  Mr.  Jacob  reports  son  e 
secrets  of  the  Confessional .  Sir  John 
Carr  thus  speaks  of  their  dress ! 

“  Although  the  Spanish  ladies  were  al¬ 
ways  celebrated  for  being  attentive  to  the 
neatness  and  decoration  of  their  feet,  yet 
it  is  said  by  those  who  have  lived  a  long 
time  in  the  country,  that  formerly  they 
were  so  negligent  of  every  other  part  of 
their  person,  that  they  made  it  a  subject 
of  gratitude  to  Heaven,  that  no  part  of  their 
frame  had  ever  been  touched  with  water, 
except  at  their  baptism.  Even  now  they 
are  behind  their  sex  in  England  in  the 
cleanliness  of  their  persons.  The  Spanish 
women  in  general  dress  for  the  street,  and 
upon  their  return  home,  take  off  their 
good  clothes,  silk  stockings,  and  white 
shoes,  and  display  an  appearance  for 
which  even  the  effects  of  a  sultry  climate 
can  scarcely  offer  any  apology.  They 
also  seem  to  think  that  there  is  no  charm  in 
clean  teeth,  which  they  corrode  and  render 
offensive  at  an  early  age,  by  immoderate¬ 
ly  eating  sweetmeats  and  confectionary, 
and  by  the  less  feminine  indulgence  of  oc¬ 
casionally  smoking.  A  tooth-brush  they 
never  think  of  using  ;  and  I  knew  a  British 
captain,  who  was  considered  as  a  great 
coxcomb  by  several  ladies  at,  Cadiz,  be¬ 
cause  that  instrument  was  found  in  his 
dressing  case.  When  a  lady  walks  out. 
she  is  always  followed  by  a  female  servant 
attired  in  the  dress  1  have  before  described, 
but  of  coarser  materials,  carrying  an 
enormous  green  fan  in  her  hand.  This 
attendant  is  in  general  oid  and  ugly,  es¬ 
pecially  if  her  mistress  be  young  and  hand¬ 
some.  I,  at  first,  regarded  the  servant  as 
a  duenna,  but  soon  learnt  that  a  guardian 
so  offensive,  and  who  often  acted  as  the 
insidious  tool  of  jealousy,  had  long  been 
withdrawn  ;  and  that  these  female  attend¬ 
ants  are  now  the  mere  appendages  of  a 
little  excusable  pride,” 

What  "would  our  young  men  of 
fashion  say  to  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  “  an  icehouse,  called  a  neveria , 
the  largest  and  most  frequented  in 
the  city,  and  frequented  by  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank  ?” 

“  In  the  rooms,  whieh  were  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  pat'  nt  lamps  supplied  wich 
vegetable  oil,  which  produces  no  smoke, 
we  saw  much  of  the  national  character. 
They  were  very  crowded.  Some  were 
drinking  agras,  a  delightful  beverage, 
made  of  the  juice  expressed  from  the 
unripe  grape,  and  the  tendrils  iced.  I  am 
Surprised  that  this  has  not  been  manufac¬ 
tured  in  England,  where  the  out-door 
grapes  are  scarcely  fit  for  any  other  pur- 
pese.  Some  were  drinking  iced  punch, 


liqueurs,  &c. ;  but  all  the  male  visitors 
were  or  had  been  smoking.  Upon  the 
tabl  s,  which  were  of  marble,  small  pans 
of  charcoal  fire  were  placed  at  whieh  the 
smokers  kindled  their  cigars.  In  Spain, 
every  male  smokes  :  the  general,  the  sol¬ 
dier,  the  judge,  the  criminal,  and  even 
the  lov-  r,  brea  nes  out  all  the  tenderness 
of  his  soul  in  puffs  of  genuine  Havannah : 
in  short,  it  s  as  natural  to  expect  smoke 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Spaniard,  as  from 
the  top  of  a  tavern  chimney.  The  ila- 
vannah  cigar  is  the  most  aromatic,  and 
sometimes  costs  as  much  as  sixpence. 
Tire  lower  orders  enjoy  a  cheaper  sort,  by 
cutTug  the  tobacco  leaf  fine,  and  rolling 
it  in  a  small  piece  of  paper :  this  is  fre¬ 
quently  parsed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  with 
more  cordial  sociality  than  attention  to 
cleanliness,  I  have  seen  beggais  crawl 
under  the  tables  to  pick  the  remnants  of 
burning  cigars,  which  had  been  consumed 
so  low  that  the  fingers  of  the  smoker  could 
hold  them  no  longer.  Every  Spaniard  is 
provided  with  a  flint  and  steel  j  and  for 
tinder  he  uses  a  fibrous  vegetable  from 
South  America,  called  by  the  French  ama¬ 
dou.  Gentlemen  carry  these  instruments 
so  necessary  for  their  felicity,  in  small 
cases,  resembling  hank  note  pocket-books. 
In  the  streets,  little  hoys  levy  small  con¬ 
tributions  by  carrying  a  burning  rope- 
match  to  light  the  cigars  of  passengers, 
and  I  saw  suspended  from  the  doors  of 
several  shops,  a  thick  piece  of  lighted 
rope,  for  the  purpose  of  a  similar  accom¬ 
modation,  A  present  of  Havannah  cigar- 
ros  is,  to  a  Spaniard,  a  very  high  com¬ 
pliment  indeed,  and  secures  his  affections 
as  fully  as  a  good  dinner  does  those  of  an 
Englishman.  The  government  has,  of 
course,  not  failed  to  render  tobacco  a  very 
lucrative  source  of  revenue  ;  and  has  re¬ 
served  to  i'< self  the  right  of  disposing  of 
it.  To  government,  in  a  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  state,  it  costs  about  two  reals,  or 
five  pence  per  pound  ;  and  by  them  it  is 
re  sold  to  the  pubiick  at  fifty  reals,  or  ten 
shillings  per  pound ,  and  often  at  a  still 
more  exorbitant  price.  Some  English 
writers  have  asserted,  that  the  Spanish 
ladies  smoke ;  and,  though  I  saw  no  in¬ 
stances  of  it,  I  was  well  assured  that  the 
custom  partially  obtains  amongst  them. 
Smoking  forms  the  chief,  perhaps  the 
only,  excess  of  the  Spaniard.  It  is  a  very 
rare  sight  to  see  him  intoxicated.  Iiis 
own  wines  are  very  light,  and  he  frequently 
cannot  afford  to  indulge  even  in  them. 
In  the  ice-houses,  or  neverias,  a  singular 
custom  obtains  :  If  a  stranger  happen  to 
get  into  the  slightest  conversation  with  a 
Spanish  gentleman,  when  he  calls  tire 
waiter  to  know  what  he  has  to  pay,  it  is  a 
thousand  to  one  that  the  person  to  whom 
he  addressed  himself  has  slipped  out,  and 
settled  fer  both  with  the  waiter,  to  whom 
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he  has  given  some  token  to  tell  the  strau- 
ger  that  he  has  nothing  to  pay.  When  I 
was  in  Spain,  the  English  scarcely  ever 
escaped  this  rather  embarrassing  Compli¬ 
ment.  A  ludicrous  instance  of  this  sort 
of  politeness  occurred  in  the  ice-house  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.  As  I  was 
leaving  it  one  evening,  I  met  a  lieutenant 
of  a  British  ship  of  war,  who  had  been 
running  very  hard,  and  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
siderable  agitation.  Upon  my  taking  the 
liberty  'of  asking  him  the  cause  of  his 
apparent  distress,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  Have}rou 
seen,  sir,  a  little  fat  man,  with  a  wig  and  a 
goldea-headed  cane,  go  out  ?  My  God  !  I 
never  was  so  used  in  my  life.’  ‘  Way, 
sir,  what  is  the  matter  ?’  1  The  matter  !’ 

exclaimed  he,  ‘  why,  sir,  I  have  been 
drinking  two  glasses  of  punch,  and  only 
said  two  words  to  this  little  gentleman,  for 
I  know  no  more  than  two  in  the  Spanish 
language ;  he  left  me,  and,  egad,  sir,  when 
I  asked  the  waiter  what  I  had  to  pay,  he  told 
me  the  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  me  had 
settled  every  thing  !’  He  continued,  with 
an  oath,  that  he  had  never  been  treated 
so  before  ;  that  he  had  never,  hitherto, 
been  under  an  obligation  to  any  one,  and 
would  not  put  up  with  it.  He  then  told 
the  waiter,  through  an  Englishman  who 
spoke  Spanish,  that  he  insisted  upon  pay¬ 
ing  for  his  punch  ;  the  waiter  refused  to 
take  his  money ;  he  remonstrated ;  the 
other  still  refused,  and,  doubtless,  thought 
him  mad  ;  upon  which  the  worthy,  blunt, 
but  mistaken,  lieutenant,  threw  a  dollar 
into  the  bar,  and  ran  out  of  the  house, 
declaring,  much  as  he  liked  a  Spaniard, 

he  would  racher  be  d - d  before  he  would 

be  under  any  obligation  to  him.” 

A  circumstance  similar  to  the  last 
had  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Jacob  as  a 
‘not  unfrequent  occurrence. 

The  squalid  misery  of  the  hotels  is 
more  minutely  detailed  by  Sir  John 
Carr  than  by  his  Successor,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  got  into  comfortable  quarters 
in  the  houses  of  respectable  friends. 
We  do  not  envy  the  humble  bedstead 
delcribed  by  Sir  John  Carr,  “  a  piece 
of  serge,  stretched  upon  a  wooden 
frame,  like  a  camp  sideboard,  with 
five  or  six  little  pillows  instead  of  a 
bolster  ?”  and  we  pity  his  sufferings  : 

“  In  addition  to  a  numerous  body  of 
bugs  and  fleas,  a  light  band  of  musquitoes 
did  me  the  honour  to  serenade  me  with 
their  humming  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  night,  and  left  such  tokens  of  their 
congratulations  upon  my  arrival  behind 
them,  that  on  getting  up,  but  little  refresh¬ 
ed  by  repose,  and  looking  in  a  glass  to 
shave,  I  could  scarcely  recognize  my  faee. 


AS 

I  felt  also,  though  slightly,  a  prickly  heat, 
or  rash,  to  which  Englishmen  are  very 
subject  upon  visiting  a  Southern  climate.” 

The  following  regulations  in  Cadiz 
are  highly  pra'se-worlh)  : 

“  The  city  is  supplied  with  butcher’# 
meat  by  two  companies,  who  have  this 
exclusive  privilege.  The  magistrates  regu¬ 
late  the  price.  The  meat  is  sold  close  to 
the  slaughtering-houses  at  one  end  of  the 
city.  The  animals  are  killed  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  imitation  :  a  stiletto  being  thrust 
behind  the  horns  into  the  spine,  which 
produces  instant  death.  Lord  Somerville, 
to  his  honour,  is  endeavouring  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  mode  amongst  the  English 
butchers.” 

Amongst  other  performances  at  the 
Theatre  in  the  City,  Sir  John  Carr 
mentions  a  play  called  “  La  Fineze 
d' InghilierrtiF  the  subject  of  which 
was  “  the  escape  of  Rornana  and  his 
Army  from  Denmark.” 

“  Amongst  the  distinguished  persons  at 
Cadiz,  I  met,  at  the  house  of  s  very  re¬ 
spectable  English  merchant,  Vice-admiral 
Don  Ignatio  Maria  D’Alava  ;  who,  it  will 
he  remembered,  escaped  in  the  Santa 
Anna  after  the  glorious  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
whom  Lord  Collingwood  claimed  as  a  pri¬ 
soner  of  war,  and  whom  he  thus  acutely 
and  exquisitely  reproached  in  the  letter 
which  he  afterwards  addressed  to  him  :  ‘  I 
could  not  disturb  the  repose  of  a  man, 
supposed  to  lie  in  his  last  moments  ;  but 
your  sword,  the  emblem  of  your  service, 
was  delivered  to  me  by  your  captain  ;  and 
I  expect  that  you  consider  yourself  a  pri¬ 
soner  of  war.’  How  the  Spanish  admiral 
satisfied  his  own  feelings  of  honour  upon 
the  occasion,  I  know  not ;  the  remon¬ 
strance  of  the  noble  British  commander 
was  unavailing ;  and  when  I  was  at  Cadiz, 
D’Alava  had  the  command  of  the  port  and 
Spanish  ships  of  war,  a  circumstance 
which  1  regarded,  after  what  had  happened, 
as  unpropitious  to  a  cordial  ce-operation 
with  the  British  admiral  there.  It  was 
with  infinitely  more  gratification  that  I 
was  introduced,  by  Brigadier-gen.  Doyle, 
an  Irish  officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  to 
ihe  celebrated  Augustina  Zaragoza,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  have 
perused  Mr.  Vaughan’s  very  interesting 
narrative  of  the  siege  of  Saragoza  [Sara¬ 
gossa],  by  her  valour  elevated  herself  to 
the  highest  rank  of  heroines,  during  the 
first  siege  of  that  illustrious,  but  unfortu¬ 
nate  city,  in  the  month  of  June  1808. 

“  After  the  dreadful  epidemic  fevers 
which  raged  in  Cadiz  in  the  years  1800 
and  1804,  a  termination  was  put  to  the 
baneful  practice  of  burying  in  the  churches, 
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and  even  within  towns.  There  is  now  a 
burial  ground  about  a  mile  from  the  city. 
The  time  allotted  for  the  interment  of  the 
dead  is  twenty-four  hours  after  their  de¬ 
cease  :  this  celerity  of  burial  is  somewhat 
at  variance  with  the  precepts  of  Moses, 
to  restrain  from  burying  for  three  days; 
but  the  heat  of  the  climate  justifies  the 
practice.” 

“  It  is  common  here,  as  in  Ireland,  to 
enliven  a  funeral  by  a  festival.  A  grand 
dinner  is  generally  given  by  the  nearest 
relations  of  the  deceased,  to  his  different 
friends  and  acquaintance,  to-  whom  funeral 
dinner  cards  are  formally  issued.” 

“  The  signal  tower  is  well  worthy  of  a 
visit ;  the  view  from  it  being  very  fine  and 
extensive.  Here  the  whole  character  of 
the  city  may  be  seen:  immediately  below 
is  a  convent,  having  a  garden,  containing 
several  palm-trees:  besides  this,  I  believe 
there  are  no  more  than  two  gardens  in  the 
whole  city,  and  no  house  has  a  back-yard.*’ 

“  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  how  mis¬ 
fortunes  subdue  the  pride  of  the  haughty. 
There  was  a  time,  when  a  Spanish  grandee 
scarcely  regarded  his  inferior  as  a  being 
of  the  same  species ;  but  now,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  Spanish  proverb,  that  *  For 
the  time  being  nobility  sleeps,  but  in  com¬ 
merce  it  becomes  extinct,’  the  mighty 
lord,  driven  from  his  palace,  and  stripped 
of  his  domains,  was  glad  to  be  noticed  by 
those  who  were  indebted  to  commerce  for 
their  independence.  In  walking  through 
the  city,  the  remains  of  the  house  of  the 
late  Marquis  de  Solano  attracted  my  at¬ 
tention.  This  nobleman  was  governor  of 
Cadiz,  and  had,  unfortunately,  his  pa¬ 
triotism  too  rashly,  as  it  is  since  supposed, 
called  in  question  by  the  people;  they,  and, 
in  deference  to  them,  his  friends,  and  his 
wife,  implored  him  to  give  up  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  city  ;  but,  as  if  conscious  of 
his  fidelity  towards  his  legitimate  sovereign, 
he  refused.  The  mob,  exasperated  at  his 
conduct,  perhaps  urged  on  by  some  of  bis 
personal  enemies,  attacked  his  palace 
with  musketry  and  artillery.  The  traitor 
Morla  was  at  this  time  with  Solano  :  they 
lied  over  the  houses:  Morla  escaped  with 
great  difficulty.  Mrs.  Strange,  the  wife 
of  a  very  respectable  English  merchant, 
long  resident  in  Cadiz,  concealed  the 
Marquis  in  her  house.  The  mob  heard 
of  it ;  forced  their  way  into  the  mansion, 
and  dragged  him  from  his  concealment. 
Mrs.  Strange,  with  that  enthusiastic  for¬ 
titude  which  generous  females  never  fail  to 
display  towards  the  unfortunate  whom  they 
favour  with  tbeir  esteem,  placed  herself 
between  him  and  his  sanguinary  assailants, 
and  in  doing  so,  received  a  wound  in  one 
of  her  arms.  As  the  unfortunate  Solano  was 
dragged  down  s.tairs,  he  turned  round 
to  his  protectress,  and,  waving  his  hand, 
said  to  her  in  a  most  affecting  tone  of 


voice,  “  hasta  la  eternidad,”  a  farewell 
expression,  not  possible  to  be  exactly 
rendered  into  English,  but  meaning,  we 
shall  meet  in  eternity.  The  mob  then 
forced  him  to  the  market-place,  where  h® 
was  finally  dispatched,  after  receiving  a 
great  number  of  mortal  stabs,  some  of 
which  pierced  him  through.  Solano  was  a 
remarkably  brave  man,  and,  during  the 
whole  of  this  savage  scene,  never  lost  his 
self-possession.  To  one  of  his  murderers, 
who  had  run  a'  pike  into  his  hack,  he 
calmly,  turned  round,  and  said,  “  Coward  ! 
to  strike  there  ;  come  round  if  you  dare 
face  and  destroy  me.”  An  extraordinary 
circumstance  attended  this  assassination. 
The  man  whom  Mrs.  Strange  had  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  the  secret  closet  in  which 
she  at  first  concealed  the  Marquis  from 
the  fury  of  his  enemies,  upon  his  entering 
the  house,  went  to  this  spot,  and  disco¬ 
vered  Solano;  immediately  after  which 
the  fellow  was  seized  with  a  phrenzy,  threw 
himself  out  of  the  window,  and  was  killed 
on  the  spot,” 

“  The  shops  are  not  remarkable  for 
the  brilliancy  of  their  appearance.  They 
are  in  general  like  vaults  upon  the  base¬ 
ment  floor.  Those  of  the  jewellers,  mil¬ 
liners,  and  confectioners,  are  the  hand¬ 
somest.  The  art  of  engraving  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  a  wretched  state  in  Spain.  The 
most  popular  caricature  print  of  that  time, 
represents  an  Englishman  and  a  Spaniard 
dancing  the  French  emperor  on  a  rope,  in 
a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  ungra¬ 
cious  tossings  in  a  blanket  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  squire  of  La  Mancha.  No  map  of 
Cadiz  was  to  be  had.  The  booksellers 
told  me,  the  Supreme  Junta,  with  its  ac¬ 
customed  weakness,  had  bought  them  all 
up.  Rare  coins  are  sometimes  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  stalls  of  the  hucksters  of  old 
iron,  but  they  are  mostly  collected  by  a 
monk,  who  gains  a  profit  upon  tbeir  re¬ 
sale.  The  entrances  and  court-yardk  of 
the  hotels  are  generally  occupied  by  cob¬ 
iers,  cabinet-makers,  and  petty  tradesmen, 
ail  engaged  in  their  different  pursuits.” 

In  his  route  to  Seville,  our  Traveller 
visited  Port  St.  Mary,  where  a  bull¬ 
fight,  and  the  mode  of  training  the 
hulls  for  that  cruel  pastime,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  described. 

“  After  the  bull-fight,  we  walked  on  the 
Alameda,  which  was  brilliantly  illuminated 
by  a  number  of  many-coloured  paper 
lanthorns.  This  walk,  called  Virgel, 
which  is  planted  with  orange-trees,  and 
runs  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  is  very 
beautiful.  Near  this  spot  ships  lying  in 
the  bay  of  Cadiz  are  supplied  with  water, 
which,  together  with  the  vegetables  grown 
in  the  grounds  adjoining,  forms  a  consider¬ 
able  source  of  profit  to  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  also  some  manufactories  for 

staining 
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staining  linen  to  resemble  printed  calico. 
The  Alameda  was  crowded  with  elegant 
well-dressed  persons,  and  the  whole  was 
much  enlivened  by  a  fair  which  was  held 
in  the  street  adjoining.  Numerous  tents 
and  stalls  were  erected,  in  which  ices  of 
various  sorts,  wine,  dried  fruits,  and.  fish, 
and  little  bladder-like  cakes,  fried  in  oil, 
&e.  were  sold.  The  dance  was  seen  ;  the 
sprightly  sound  of  the  castanets  was  heard  ; 
all  were  gay,  sprightly,  and  happy  ;  and 
exhibited,  to  that  extent,  a  convincing 
contradiction  to  a  notion  generally  received, 
that  the  Spaniards  are  a  solemn  laughter- 
hating  people;  but  there  was  no  visible  irre¬ 
gularity,  nor  any  appearance  of  inebriety;” 

££  As  the  moon  shone  brightly,  and  the 
evening  was  very  beautiful,  we  determined 
to  quit  the  Port  for  Xeres  de  la  Frontgra  : 
accordingly,  we  hired  a  calesa,  which  is  a 
small  cabriolet  on  two  wheels,  capable  of 
holding  two  persons,  drawn  by  one  mule, 
and  driven  by  a  ealesero,  who  sometimes 
walks  by  the  side  of  his  beast,  and  at 
others  rides  upon  one  of  the  shafts.  We 
set  out  in  company  with  persons  who  had 
been  spectators  of,  and  who  had  assisted 
at,  the  bull-tights.  Some  had  their  wives 
mounted  behind  them,  carrying  boughs 
of  the  palm-tree,  which,  when  blessed  by 
the  priest,  become  infallible  charms 
against  thunder,  lightning,  and  the  devil ; 
on  which  account  they  are  to  be  seen 
twisted  round  the  grating  of  the  balconies 
in  numerous  houses  in  Spain.  The  road 
was  toleiably  good.  .As  we  entered  Xeres, 
distant  from  the  Port  about  ten  English 
miles,  or  two  Spanish  leagues  and  a 
half,  we  met  a  rosario,  a  grand  Catholic 
procession,  illuminated  by  an  immense 
number  of  tapers,  and  enlivened  by  sing¬ 
ing  and  fireworks.  Our  ealesero  conducted 
ns  to  a  fonda,  or  inn,  where,  after  some 
refreshment,  which  only  appetite  rendered 
palatable,  we  went  to  bed,  or  rather  to  a 
depot  of  fleas.  To  give  the  reader  a  little 
idea  of  the  different  species  of  inns  in 
Spain,  I  beg  to  inform  him,  that  a  fonda 
is  the  principal  inn  in  a  town,  where  he 
may  expect  to  find  food  (though  most  likely 
to  be  execrably  bad)  and  wine  provided. 
A  posada  is  another  and  inferior  inn  in  a 
town,  where  lodging  only  js  found,  and  if 
the  traveller  wishes  to  eat,  he  must  either 
bring  or  send  out  into  the  town,  and  buy 
Vvhat  he  wishes.  A  venta  is  a  solitary 
house  situated  on  the  roads,  in  which  it 
is  seldom  that  any  thing  more  than  eggs 
aud  bad  wine  can  he  procured. 

“  Xeres  is  a  considerable  and  handsome 
'town,  containing  about  40,000  inhabit¬ 
ants;  3nd  its  neighbouring  vineyards  are. 
celebrated  for  producing  the  sherry  wine 
which  is  so  much  used  in  England.  This 
wine  is  also  produced  at  many  of  the 
Spanish  tables,  instead  of  liqueur.” 

Gent.  Mag.  J'ulu,  1811. 
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“  After  quitting  Xeres  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  the  country  becomes  extremely 

rich . I  saw  for  the  fust  time,  nine  or 

ten  horses  moving  in  a  circle,  and  treading 
out  the  corn.  This  method,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Scriptures,  is  coeval  with 
the  time  of  Moses.  Tire  horses  move 
round  upon  a  floor  made  of  terrass,  so 
that  the  corn  is  not  mingled  with  any  dirt. 
This  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the  common 
method  of  thrashing  in  Spain.  The  flour, 
it)  ali  but  the  North  of  Spain,  is  remark¬ 
ably  white  and  fine . The  swine  of  Spain 

are  generally  fed  on  the  acorns  of  the 
cork  trees,  and  on  chesnuts,  which  give 
them  a  delicious  flavour.” 

££  From  Librexa,  a  small  post-town,  the 
country  becomes  very  gloomy  ;  and  after 
riding  about  twenty-four  miles  through  a 
sandy  road,  during  which  we  saw  but  few 
traces  of  cultivation,  we  reached  a  solitary 
venta,  the  first  I  had  seen.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  deplorably  dirty  hole,  and  we  had  some 
cause  to  regret  that  we  had  not  brought 
provisions  with  us ;  for  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  we  procured  an  omelet  fried 
in  rancid  oil,  and  a  little  bad  wine :  by 
way  of  desert,  a  muleteer  gave  us  some 
unripe  grapes.  The  muleteers  of  Spain 
are  remarked  for  their  ci  vility  to  strangers. 
Our  host  was  the  only  Spaniard,  according 
to  the  received  notion  of  the  national  cha¬ 
racter,  I  met  with  in  Spain.  He  seemed 
eternally  to  bear  in  his  mind  the  Spanish, 
adage,  ‘  waste  no  words;’  and,  resembling 
the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  when  a  movement; 
of  his  head  was,  sufficient,  he  never  used 
his  tongue.  The  muleteers,  as  they  sat  at 
their  dinner,  seemed  as  much  engaged  in 
politicks  as  so  many  English  country  hair¬ 
dressers  ;  and  the  word  £  Napoleon,’  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  execration  peculiar  to 

Spain,  continually  occurred . Our  ride 

from  this,  miserable  venta  to  Seville  was 
four  leagues,  and  continued  for  the  great¬ 
est  part  over  a  dreary,  bladeless,  flat 
plain,  then  parched  up,  but  which  in  the 
winter  is  in  several  parts  overflown  by  the 
Guadalquivir... .In  the  country  approach¬ 
ing  to  Seville,  may  be  traced  some  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  baneful  effects  of  th« 
blind  impolicy  of  the  Spaniards,  in  neg¬ 
lecting  agriculture,  in  favour  of  their 
sheep.  England,  and  other  countries, 
have  been  formerly  infested  with  wolves, 
and  other  ravenous  beasts.  Spain  may 
be  said  to  be  devoured  by  the  meekest  of 
ail  animals,  by  sheep,  which  are  permitted 
to  riot  in  and  impoverish  a  region,  which, 
on  account  of  its  richness  and  fertility, 
the  antie.nts,  in  the  warmth  of  imagination, 
determined  to  have  been  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  and  the  site  of  the  Elysian 
fields.. Fruitful  as  is  the  soil,  and  propi¬ 
tious  to  vegetation  as  is  the  climate,  of 
Spain,  it  is  well  known  that,  even  at  this 

period, 
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period,  pearly  two-thirds  of  the  country 
IS  uncultivated.” 

“  It  was  witty  pleasure  that  we  left  the 
dreamy  country  I  have  meutioned,  and 
entered  a  handsome  avenue  of  trees,  that 
led  to  Seville,  or,  as  the  Spaniards  pro¬ 
nounce  it,  SevilUa.  At  the  barrier  we 
were  stopped,  to  give  an  account  of  our¬ 
selves,  and  to  have  our  luggage  searched. 
Upon  being  informed  that  we  were  English, 
the  officers  said,  *  Pass  on,  your  word  is 
sufficient  and  concluded  the  compliment 
by  holding  out  their  hands  for  a  little  mo¬ 
ney.  After  driving  through  a  number  of 
mean  and  miserable  streets,  in  search  of 
a  place  to  lay  our  weary  bones  in,  until 
our  very  patience  was  exhausted  too,  we 
were,  with  great  difficulty,  admitted  into 
the  Fonda  del  Sol.  There  Was  another  inn, 
but  this  was  the  best ;  although  the  vilest 
hedge-alehouse  in  England  would  have 
been  infinitely  preferable  to  it.  However, 
one  apartment,  in  which  we  were,  as  usual, 
to  eat  and  sleep,  was  large  and  cool ;  and, 
as  an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  pavement,  and  a  pile 
of  mortar  which  stood  in  the  corner,  we 
had  two  small  looking-glasses,  in  thick  gilt 
frames,  suspended  about  eleven  feet  from 
the  ground.” 

And  here,  for  the  present,  we  shall 
leave  our  Traveller  to  his  repose. 

74.  The  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of  the 

Practice  of  Physic  and  Medical  Surgery. 

By  Rich.  Reece,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons.  Svo.pp.  310.  Highley. 

THERE  is  perhaps  nothing  so  dif¬ 
ficult  to  execute  in  any  science  as  to 
form  a  Theory ,  or  System  of  reasoning, 
which  shall  apply  to  every  part  of  it, 
and  connect  the  facts  and  principles  in 
«ne  uniform  chain.  Nature  is  seldom 
to  be  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  one  idea ;  and  Theorists  who 
hnvc  proceeded  entirely  in  this  belief, 
hgve  generally  failed  in  their  specula¬ 
tive  opinions.  The  Humeral  System, 
which  directed  the  sentiments  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  for  a  long  period,  unfolded 
and  branched  out  by  the  genius  of 
Boerhaaye,  has  now  ceased  to  exist. 
The  principle  of  the  vital  solid,  which 
succeeded,  and  was  started  byHoffmau, 
has,  though  variously  modified  by 
different  Authors,  been  still  found  in¬ 
complete  to  account  for  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  health  and  disease.  The 
Spa»m  of  Cullen,  however  ingeniously 
wrought  up,  and  fenced  with  nume¬ 
rous  exceptions  to  render  it  universal, 
was  found  in  its  explanations  highly 
deficient.  The  Stimulus  of  Brown 


has  also  required  to  be  modified  by 
thefancy  of  a  Darwin,  and  the  talents 
of  a  Leddoes,  to  render  its  principles 
reducible  to  practice.  In  this  state 
then,  without  any  leading  Theory 
that  has  the  power  of  influencing 
modern  practice,  the  present  publica¬ 
tion  by:  Dr  Reece  presents  itself  to 
our  notice,  on  which  we  are  in¬ 
duced  to  offer  an  opinion.  Sensible 
of  the  defects  of  former  Systems, 
the  Author  seems  to  have  laid  his 
foundation  on  a  broad  bottom,  and  has 
united  the  improvements  of  modern 
Chemistry  with  the  principle  of  the 
vital  solid.  In  this  view,  giving  to  the 
Brain  the  important  office  of  the 
prime  mover  of  the  Animal  Machine, 
he  ascribes  to  it  three  different  func¬ 
tions;  viz.  an  intellectual,  a  sensorial, 
and  an  electric  ;  and  to  the  latter,  he 
assigns  the  task  of  putting  into  mo¬ 
tion  all  the  functions  of  life,  health*, 
and  disease.  On  this  subject  he  has 
thrown  out  a  number  of  ingenious 
ideas.  Different  Authors  have  before 
Dr.  Reece  considered  heat  as  the 
ruling  principle  of  life,  andendeavour- 
ed  to  account  for  its  presence,  as  well 
as  accumulation  and  diminution,  in 
different  Theories.  Of  these  we  may 
mention  Dr.  Adair  Crawfurd,  Dr. 
Duncan,  Dr.  Ash,  &c.  But  these 
Gentlemen  have  not  given  the  inge¬ 
nious  explanation  of  the  present 
Author,  who  considers  the  action  of 
the  Brain  as  that  of  an  electrical 
machine  deriving  oxygen  from  the 
Lungs,  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
giving  action  to  the  whole  body. 
Thus  the  principle  of  ignition  drawing 
its  source  from  the  electrical  function 
of  theBrain, is  considered  as  producing 
all  the  phenomena  of  life,  of  health, 
and  of  disease.  To  confirm  this,  he 
considers  the  living  animal  body, 
points  out  its  different  functions,  and 
applies  his  opinions  to  explain  these 
in  the  following  manner. 

“  The  Living  Human  Body  may  be 
considered  an  Animal  elaboratory,  in 
which  are  constantly  g®iug  on  a  variety  of 
processes  dependant  on  Chemical  affinity. 

4t  Ot'  different  Organs  employed  in  the 
support  or  mutation  of  the  Body. 

“  Of  the  Mouth  and  Teeth.  —  Prepare 
the  aliment  for  digestion. 

“  Of  theStomach. — The  receptacle  of  the 
masticated  ingredients  taken  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Body.  Of  the  Gastric  juice; 
its  solvent  properties,  &c.  Of  Chyme 
and  Chyle,  prepared  from  animal  and  ve~. 
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getable  aliment.  Of  the  Lacteals,  the 
channels  for  conveying  the  assimilated 
matter  to  the  mass  of  blood.  Of  the  Adi¬ 
pose  membrane  and  cavities  of  Bones,  re¬ 
servoirs  for  assimilated  matter.  Of  the 
Pancreas,  and  the  solvent  properties  of  the 
Saliva.  Of  the  Spleen  :  Late  Theory 
respecting  its  use. 

“  Of  the  Heart. — By  its  great  muscular 
power,  propels  the  blood  through  the 
Arterial  system.  Of  the  different  secre¬ 
tions  from  the  blood,  nutrient  and  excre- 
mentitious.  Of  the  absorbent  vessels  and 
the  mutation  of  the  body.  Of  the  proba¬ 
ble  effects  of  Mercury  in  organic  diseases, 
by  stimulating  the  absorbent  system, 
hastens  the  mutation  of  the  diseased  part. 

“  Of  the  Liver. — Its  secretion,  the  Bile. 
—  Of  the  opinions  of  this  secretion  main¬ 
tained  by  late  writers.  —  Appears  to  be  an 
excrementitious  secretion.  When  its  pas¬ 
sage  into  the  intestines  is  obstructed  ;  di¬ 
gestion  not  interrupted — passes  off  by  the 
Kidneys  ;  when  conveyed  into  the  Stomach 
produces  great  nausea  and  vomiting.  An 
increased  secretion  produces  great  irrita¬ 
tion  in  the  intestines.” 

“  Of  the  Kidneys.— Their  secretion,  the 
Urine  excrementitious.  Often  surcharged 
with  calcareous  matter.  —  (See  Gravel.) 
Charged  with  phosphate  of  lime  in  cases 
of  Molitas  ossis  and  Rickets.  Pus  convey¬ 
ed  to  the  mass  of  blood  in  cases  of  internal 
abscess,  passes  off  in  the  Urine.  Of  the 
component  parts  of  healthy  Urine,  similar 
to  the  perspirable  matter.  In  Gout  and 
Rickets  the  latter  surcharged  with  calca¬ 
reous  matter.  Comparison  between  Dia>- 
betes,  and  colliquative  perspiration. 

“  Of  the  Lungs.— Supply  the  body  with 
Oxygen.  The  quantity  depending  on  the 
quantity  of  red  particles  of  the  blood. 
The  Oxygene  conveyed  over  the  body  by 
the  arteries  for  keeping  up  its  general 
ignition.  Contagious  matter  and  volatile 
particles  enter  the  mass  of  blood  by  the 
lungs.  Of  the  use  of  Oxygene  in  keeping 
up  animal  life. 

“  Of  the  Brain.— Its  branches,  ramifica¬ 
tions,  the  Nerves— Its  auxiliaries,  the 
Ganglions, supplying  the  vital  organs. 

The  Cerebral  System.  Including  the 
Brain  and  Nerves.  Tlje  Brain  appears  to 
be  the  connecting  medium  between  the 
body  and  an  immaterial  principle,  to  which 
various  denominations  have  been  given, 
viz.  Vis  Medicalrix  Naturee , —  The  Soul, 
See.  A  power  which  superintends,  and  re¬ 
gulates  the  different  processes  going  on  in 
the  system.  The  Brain,  the  seat  of  sensa¬ 
tion,  the  receptacle  of  our  ideas,  and 
scene  of  all  the  intellectual  operations. 

u  The  Brain  is,  also,  an  electrical  appa¬ 
ratus  to  the  body,  supplying  it  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  electric  matter,  conducted  over  the 
body  by  the  Nerves.  By  the  Union  of 
this  animal  electric  matter  with  the  oxy- 
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gene  of  the  blood,  in  the  course  of  the 
Arteries,  and  accompanying  Nerves,  there 
is  a  constant  disengagement  of  Caloric*  > 
Experiments  proving  the  source  of  heat. 
The  heat  of  an  extremity  diminished  by 
compression  of  the  principal  Nerve.  The  . 
same  effect  follows  the  compression  of  the  ., 
principal  artery.  The  venous  blood  of  a 
paralytic  limb  more  oxygenated  than  of 
the  limb  in  a  healthy  state.  The  de-oxy- 
genated  blood  returns  by  the  veins.  Ani¬ 
mal  electric  matter  collected  by  silk.  Ac¬ 
cumulation  of  electric  matter  in  the  body, 
the  dry  state  of  the  skin  not  affording  a 
conducting  surface,  often  suddenly  dis¬ 
charge  ft»m  the  brain  on  the  approach  of 
sleep,  producing  an  electrical  shock.  Of 
the  electrical  powers  of  the  brain  of  the 
cat.  The  vitality  of  the  body  primarily 
depends  on  a  species  of  ignition,  which  I 
shail  term  animal  ignition.” 

Having  thus  established  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  system  as  applying  to  the 
phenomena  of  health,  he  next  takes  a 
view  of  the  same  principles  as  illustra¬ 
ting  the  state  of  disease,  dividing  this 
part  into  two  states  of  increased  and 
diminished  ignition. 

“  Of  the  difference  of  the  heat  produced 
by  the  combination  of  electric  matter  and 
oxygene,  as  in  Synocha ;  and  from  accumu¬ 
lation  of  electric  matter  and  deficiency  of 
oxygene,  as  in  Typhus  fever,  and  from  ex¬ 
cessive  htemorrhage.  If  the  excitability 
of  the  Brain  is  increased,  the  Body  will  be 
surcharged  with  electric  matter,  and  the 
ignition  of  the  Body  will,  consequently, 
be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  oxygene  in  the  blood.  The  nerves 
•f  the  Heart  and  arteries  being  rendered 
more  irritable,  the  circulation  of  course 
will  be  accelerated.  The  blood  passing  with 
more  rapidity  through  the  brain  tends  to 
keep  up  the  moi  bid  state  of  excitabil  ity — of 
the  direction  of  the  cerebral  carotid  artery. 

Of  different  tipeeiesof  General  increased 
Ignition.  — r^Sfchen  the  electrical  power  of 
the  Brain  is  increased,  and  the  blood  not 
well  oxygenated,  low  fevqr  is  produced. 
(See  Typhus  .Fever.)  When  the  blood  is 
super-oxygenated,  and  the  electrical 
powers  of  the  Brain  increased,  inflamma¬ 
tory  fever  is  produced,  (See  Synocha.) 

Of  Local  increased  Ignition.  (See  In- 
flammation.)-r-Of  the  difference  between 
chronic  and  acute  inflammation.  The 
Former  consisting  in  deposition  of  Lymph 
without  increased  ignition. 

Of  different  Species  of  Local  increased 
Igrtition. — Of  specific  Local  increased  Igni¬ 
tion.  (See  Syphilis,  Gout,  &c.)  Of  su¬ 
perficial  Local  increased  ignition,  occasion¬ 
ed  by  the  combination  of  animal  electric 
matter  with  the  oxygene  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  the  flushing  attendant  on  the  last  stage 
of  Hectic  fevers,  aud  arthritic  ignition. 

«  Of 
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*£  Of  excessive  General  Ignition.— -Spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  rapidly  terminating  in 
decomposition  of  the  body.  Cases  of  ex¬ 
cessive  general  ignition  of  the  Human 
Body,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  in  the 
Journal  de  Physique. 

“Of  the  difference  between  Mortification 
from  excessive  ignition,  and  Mortification 
from  obstructed  circulation — •compression 
or  division  of  the  principal  nerve  diminishes 
the  ignition  of  the  iirnb,  but  the  nourish¬ 
ment  in  a  diminished  degree  goes  on.” 

In  this  ingenious  Theory  Dr.  Reece 
lias  not  excluded  the  operation  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  or  of  the  vital 
principle,  in  a  fondness  for  one  idea, 
huT  has  given  to  each  function  of  the 
Brain  its  proper  power  and  influence. 
From  this  circumstance  his  Theory 
applies  more  extensivel  y  in  explaining 
the  different  phenomena  that  occur 
in  disease  than  any  other  that  has  been 
brought  forward.  T h a f  our  R e a d e r > 
may  judge  of  this,  it  will  he  proper  to 
point  out  the  application  ^f  his  princi¬ 
ples  to  some  of  the  most  general  dis¬ 
eases.  An  example  of  this  we  shall  re¬ 
fer  to  in  his  view  and  treatment  of 
Fever. 

Another  disease  to  which  we  consi¬ 
der  it  applies  with  great  justice  is  the 
Gout ;  which  is  thus  defined  : 

“  Podagra  —  Morbus  baereditarius, 
oriens  sine  Causa  externa  evidence,  sed 
praeeunte  plerumque  ventriculi  aft'ectione 
insolita,  pyrexia,  dolor  ad  articulum  et 
plerumque  pedes  poll-ici,  certe  pedum  et 
manuum  juncturis,  potissimum  infectus  ; 
per  intervalla  revertens,  et  saspe  cum  ven¬ 
triculi,  vel  aliarum  internarnm  partium, 
affect  ion  i  bus  alternans. 

“  Podagra  Recularis.  —  Cum  inflam- 
matione  artuum  satis  vehement!,  per 
aliquot  dies  perstante,  et  paulatirtl  cum 
tumore,  pruritu  et  desquamalione  partis, 
recedente.” 

Here  follow  several  Recipes,  on 
which  we  do  not  presume  to  decide. 

Whoever  considers  Dr.  Reece’s 
system  in  a  liberal  and  unprejudiced 
manner  wall  agreewiih  the  sentiments 
we  have  expressed.  It  combines  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  with  inge¬ 
nuity  in  its  formation  ;  and  though  in 
a  Profess  on  noted  for  jealousy  it  will 
meet  with  many  enemies,  yet  we  are 
convinced  the  Author  will  find  more 
to  approve  of  his  Work  ihan  to  con¬ 
demn  it.  It  is  the  only  system  of  late 
years  that  has  aimed  at  combining 
Chemical  Theory  with  the  Principles 
of  Life.  W7e  hype  he  will  employ 
himself  in  bringing  his  opinions  more 


fully  before  thepuhlick,  that  the  short; 
hints  now  before  us,  like  the  dawn  ot 
the  morning,  may  break  into  the 
complete  effulgence  ol  day. 

75.  Supplement  to  the  First  Edition  of  the 
t(  Historical  Account  of  the  Environs  of 
London.”  if//  the  Rev.  Darnel  Lvsons, 
M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  and  L.  S.  Rector  of  Rod- 
marton,  in  Gloucestershire.  4 to.  pp.  494. 
Cade!  I  and  Davies.  . 

“  THE  present  Volume  contains  all  the 
corrections  which  have  occurred,  and  the 
supplementary  matter  which  has  been  col¬ 
lected,  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  in 
preparing  a  new  Edition  of  the  Environs 
of  London  for  the  press.” 

Like  the  former  Volumes  it.  compre¬ 
hends  an  amazing  fund  of  valuable  and 
authentic  information  ;  and  cannot  fail 
of  being  highly  acceptable  to  every 
one  who  wishes  for  rational  entertain¬ 
ment.  We  shall  notice  it  further 
hereafter. 

76.  A  practical  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Flower 
Painting ,  comprehending  Instructions  in 
the  Drawing,  Chiaroscuro,  Choice,  'Com¬ 
position,  Colouring',  and  Execution  or  Fi¬ 
nishing  of  Flowers  ;  together  with  general 
Observations  and  Directions  ;  and  Ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Lives  and  Works  of  eminent 
Flower  Painters  By  John  Cart  Burgess, 
Professor  and  Teacher  of  Drawing  and 
Painting ,  and -an  Exhibitor  at  the  Royal- 
Academy  of  Arts.  See.  pp  ISO.  Ebers, 
H-atehard,  Harding  <9f  Chappie.  1811. 
THIS  is  a  superior  Work  of  its  kind, 

and  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  most 
useful  assistant  to  those  persons  who 
have  a  taste  for  flower  Painting,  and 
cannot  conveniently  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  Master.  The  remarks  on 
the  “  Choice  of  Subjects,”  and  the 
“  Hints  on  Colouring,”  are  well 
worthy  of  attention. 

INDEX  INDICATORIUS. 
Investigator  wishes  for  information  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Marriage  of  George  Salt,  who 
translated  the  Koran  ;  as  where  ami  when 
he  married.  The  name  of  his  wife  was 
Marianne  Dargent.  Any  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  her  family  will  also  be  acceptable. 
Mr.  Sale  died  in  1736.  His  house  was  in 
Norfolk-streef,  Strand. 

We  should  be  happy  to  add  publicly  to 
the  description  of  the  Residence  of  Dry  den, 
which  our  kind  Correspondent  mentions  in 
his  Letter  from  Ciewer,  of  July  I  1. 

Mr,  G.  Bennett’s  Account  and  View  of 
Ban  well  Church,  in  Somersetshire,  in  our 
next;  with  Mr.  Porter  on  the  different 
Modifications  of  Clouds,  illustrated  by  a 
Plate ;  R.  P.  on  the  Rowleian  Controver¬ 
sy;  An  Observer;  Thorleiensis  ;  Mr. 
WlTHERBY,  &C.  &C,  &e. 
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The  Original  of  the  folio-wing  Poem  is 
very  popular  in  Spain.  It  is  called  “  LaS 
Rui-nas  Italica.”  The  Author  was 
Francisco  be  Rioja, r  a  Native  of  Se¬ 
ville,  and  a  Contemporary  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Quevedo.  The  Author  of  the 
Translation  is  Sir  John  Carr. 

FAB  [US,  alas!  what  scenes  around  ap¬ 
pear  !  [drear. 

Upon  these  silent  plains,  so  wide  and 
Rear'd  fam’d  Italica  her  turrets  high. 

Ai  d  Scipio  nurs’d  his  conq  ring  colony  ! 
Low  on  the  earth  now  lies  the  prostrate 
pride 

Of  her  dread  wails,  one  wasteful  ruin  wide; 
No  traces  of  her  brave,  unconquer’d  train, 
But  what  these  scatter  d  tombs  supply, 
remain, 

Where  oft  the  spirits  of  her  sons  of  Fame 
Wander,  and  weep  the  downfal  of  her 
.  name. —  [pies  find  ? 

Where  now  shall  we  her  squares  and  tem- 
Their  very  dust  is  scatter’d  by  the  wind  ! 
The  vast  gymnasium,  the  majestic  bath, 
In  mournful  ashes  interrupt  the  path; 

Her  mighty  towers,  that  long  the .  storm 
withstood,  [subdued. 

Sink  to  the  earth,  by  their  own  weight 
Yon  silent  Amphitheatre  recals 
Its  pristine  glory,  ’midst  its  shatter’d  walls, 
Still  wonder-struck,  the  eye  surveys  it  o’er, 
Though  the  exulting  shout  is  heard  no  more; 
Though  in  th’  arena  now  no /more  the 
gleam 

Of  the  brave  gladiator’s  sword  is  seen  : 
O’er  all  the  spot  relentless  Fate  has  spread, 
As  with  a  pall,  the  silence  of  the  dead. — 
Here  was  he  born,  that  hero  of  her  host, 
His  Country’s  sire,  and  his  Iberia’s  boast, 
The  virtuous  victor  Trajan,  at  whose 
frown  [down, 

Bow’d  mighty  States  in  humble  silence 
From  where  the  Sun  first  lifts  his  blazing 
crest,  [breast. — 

To  wndre  he  sinks  upon  the  Ocean’s 
Here  rose  those  shouts,  when  each  auspi¬ 
cious  morn 

Saw  Adrian,  Titus,  Theodosius  born  : 

The  groves  that  nurs’d  the  laurel  for  their 
brow  [now. — 

Are  stagnant  lakes,  or  barren  deserts. 
Of  Caesar’s  palace,  see  yon  tott’ring  walls. 
Where  the  vile  reptile  lords  it  in  her  halls. 
Fabius  !  if  yet  thou  weep’st  not,  cast 
thine  eye,  [lie; 

Where  streets,  once  crowded,  now  in  ruins 
Gaze  on  those  mutilated  statues  there. 
Once  so  expressive,  so  divinely  fair, 

Their  dust  now  mingled  with  th’  illustrious 
dead,  [would  spread. 

Whose  form  they  fain  to  distant  times 
These  scenes  the  image  to  my  mind  recall 
Gf  Troy’s  proud  city,  and  her  heayen- 
built  wall  : 


P  O  E  T  it  Y. 

Of  thee,  imperial  Rome  !  whose  brow  sub¬ 
lime  [Time  * 

Trembles  beneath  the  ruthless  force  of 
Thee,  too,  Minerva’s  city  and  abode, 
Athens !  availing  nought  thy  treasur’d 
code !  [in  war 

Though  Wisdom  grac’d  thy  Senate,  though 
Thy  conquering  armies  spread  thy  glories 
far,  t 

Though  thou  the  force  of  ages  hast  with¬ 
stood, 

Now  art  thou  but  a  lonely  solitude  ! 

But  why  to  distant  regions  shall  the  ifilnd 
Extend  her  flight,  fresh  source  of  grief  to 
find  ?  [sighs  ; 

To  Fancy’s  ear  still  sound  the  victim’s 
To  Fancy’s  eye  still  smokes  the  sacrifice ; 
When  Night  lias  spread  her  dewy  shade 
around,  [sound. 

Oft  has  the  shepherd  heard  a  fearful 
As  if  some  spirit  cried,  in  piteous  tend, 
Italica,  Italica  is  gone  ! 

As  the  words  echoed  ’gainst  the  ruins 
drear,  [hear, 

The  shades  of  wakeful  chiefs  would  start  to 
And,  joining  in  the  sympathetic  strain. 
The  mournful  sounds  would  die  along  the 
plain. 


ODE. 

y^HAT  power  the  prison’d  Muse  un¬ 
chains. 

Sets  her  elastic  pinions  free, 

To  rapture  wakes  Iyer  sleeping  strains. 

And  tunes  her  notes  to  exstaey  ? 

Not  sudden  Joy;  for  its  o’erwhehinng 
swell 

Hushes  the  musick  of  the  timeful  shell. 

Can  Sorrow — she  with  swimming  eye 
And  moveless  look,  on  nothing  bent — 
Suppress  her  bursting  tear  and  sigh, 

Her  anguish  in  soft  lays  to  vent  ? 

Blest  were  she  then;  but  grief,  sincere  and 
strong,  [Song. 

With  torpid  touch  benumbs  the  soul  of 

Then  can  I  ud  iff ’re nee  wake  the  l  yre. 
Whose  mind  so  dull,  whose  heart  so 
Knows "fior  aversion,  nor  desire,  [chill. 
Nor  choice  to  guide  her  wauv’ring  will  '(■ 
She  no  emotion  can  excite  or  feel 
Which  costs  the  sou!  an  effort  to  reveal. 

Can  Love,  if  he  a  chaplet  braid 
For  Merit’s  or  for  Beaqty’s  brows. 

By  genuine  Feeling’s  simple  aid, 

The  tender  power  of  dong  arorase  ? 

Some  moving  strains  have  from  Affection 
sprung,  [sung. 

But  few,  who  truly  lov’d,  of  Lwe  have 

Noble  Ambition  courts  the  Muse; 

Nor  does  he  often  court  in  vain  ; 

Her  eye  enjoys  his  boundless  views,. 

His  energies  inspire  her  strain : 


But 
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But  through  her  musick  burst  incessant 
sighs. 

As  Conquest  on  Destruction’s  pinion  flies. 

Then  can  the  melting  touch  of  Mirth 
The  fetters  of  the  mind  dissolve. 

Afford  her  latent  talents  birth, 

Bid  them  in  Pleasure’s  maze  revolve  ? 
Mirth  may  her  sportive  faculties  display, 
And  sing  the  light,  but  not  the  lofty  lay. 

The  blush  which  reddens  Hope’s  fair 
cheek, 

The  tears  which  beam  in  Pity’s  eye, 

Or  those  which  Sympathy  bespeak 
When  round  the  shafts  of  Sorrow  fly, 
Arouse  the  energies  of  lyric  skill, 

And  glow  but  to  impart  a  kindred  thrill. 

The  depth  of  Passion’s  boiling  surge 
The  soul  of  Poesy  may  drown  j 
But  just  in  stormy  Passion’s  verge 

She  wrests  from  Fame  a  lasting  crown  : 
She  in  surrounding  brilliance  veils  defect. 
And  plays  on  every  string  of  intellect. 

But,  whate’er  powers  thy  wings  unbind, 
Whate’er  awake  thy  slumb’ring  lyre, 
Reign  in  my  bosom  unconfin’d. 

Sweet  Muse  !  and  native  strains  inspire: 
Yes  !  o’er  my  breast,  uncheck’d  dominion 
hear,  [care ! 

For  thou,  when  free,  canst  conquer  mortal 

i  mm m 

***  The  following  Lines  were  written  ly 
3fr.  Sheridan,  on  the  fashionable  Rage 
for  “  Waltzing?*  now  so  much  practised. 

JJOW  Arts  improve  in  this  aspiring  age! 
Peers  mount  the  Box,  and  Horses 
tread  the  Stage ; 

While  Waltzing  females,  with  unblushing 
face, 

Disdain  to  dance,  hut  in  a  man’s  embrace  ! 
How  Arts  improve!  when  Modesty  is  dead. 
And  Sense  and  Taste  are,  like  our  Bullion, 
fled. 


HORACE,  Book  I.  Epistle  T. 

(See  Vol  LXXV1I.  p.  108.) 

To  Albius  Tibullus. 

^LBIUS  !  thou  candid  judge  of  what  I 
write,  [dite. 

What  art  thou  doing  now  ?  dost  thou  in- 
Retir’d  at  Pedum,  works  which  will  engage 
Public  attention  more  than  Cassius’  page  ? 
Or  dost  thou  rather  take  delight  to  rove, 
Enrapt  in  thought,  amidst  the  healthful 
grove, 

Anxious  to  form  a  well-digested  plan. 

To  constitute  a  wise  and  happy  man  ? 

Thy  body  is  not  made  without  a  heart. 
The  Gods  to  thee  a  noble  form  impart: 
They  give  thee  riches,  and  a  lib’ral  mind 
Which  can  enjoy  them,  with  a  taste  refin’d. 
If  for  her  child  a  nurse  invoke  the  skies. 
Could  she  ask  more  than  that  he  might 
be  wise, 

And  might  disclose,  superior  to  Controul, 
The  undisguis’d  sensations  of  his  soul  ? 


That  he  might  live  in  favour,  fame,  and 
health, 

And  decently  enjoy  sufficient  wealth  ? 

’Midst  hope  and  care,  disquietude  and 
fear,  [near. 

Think  every  day  that  death  approaches 

Each  added  hour  will  then  be  like  a  trea¬ 
sure,  [pleasure. 

Which,  unexpected  found,  gives  greater 

Is  mirth,  at  times,  to  serious  thought  pre- 
ferr’d  ? 

Come  laugh  at  one  of  Epicurus’  herd. 

Who,  sleek  and  fat,  and  very  much  at 
ease, 

Himself  and  others  takes  delight  to  please. 

L. 


GRAHAM  OF  BALGOWAN*. 

A  Garland. 

By  John  Mayne. 

Jf^ET  Ireland  exult  in  her  Heroes  victo¬ 
rious,  [glorious  ! 

And  England  extol  her  great  Nelson,  so 
Where’er,  for  the  valiant,  fond  bosoms 
are  glowing,  [of  Balgowan  1 

The  Scots  may  be  proud  of  their  Laird -j* 

From  Scotia’s  fam’d  land,  where  his  fore¬ 
fathers  flourish’d,  [nourish’d. 

And  still  where  true  valour  and  genius  are 
To  fight  for  his  Country,  with  zeal  over¬ 
flowing,  [Balgowan  ! 

Away  to  tbe  wars  went  brave  Graham  of 

Abercrombie  and  Moore,  immortal  in 
story,  [glory, 

His  comrades  in  battle,  and  partners  in 
Beheld  with  delight,  while  his  laurels  were 
growing,  [cowan  ! 

The  hero  and  patriot  in  Graham  of  Bal- 

For  often,  at  midnight,  the  camp-cloak 
his  cov’ring,  {dioy’ring. 

While  Spirits  benignant  around  him  were 
He  stole  the  repose  which  to  Nature  was 
owing,  [go wan  ! 

To  study  their  welfare  who  dwell  at  Bal- 

On  the  heights  of  Barrosa,  arriv’d  without 
'  slumber. 

The  Foe  in  battalia,  and  triple  his  number. 


*  Balgowan,  in  Perthshire,  is  the  patri¬ 
monial  inheritance  of  Lieut.- gen.  Thomas 
Graham,  the  Hero  of  Barrosa. 

In  several  little  elegant  poetical  produc¬ 
tions  which  have  recently  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  our  Hero,  the  word  Graham  is 
made  a  dissyllable.  For  the  sake  of  the 
English  reader,  it  may,  therefore,  be 
proper  to  remark  that,  in  Scotland,  the 
name  is  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable, 
and  is  often  spelled  Graeme. 

-f*  In  speaking  to  or  of  the  Laird,  or 
landed  Gentleman,  the  Scots  say  Bal¬ 
gowan,  Terraughtie,  &c.  instead  of  Gen. 
Graeme,  or  Mr.  Maxwell — the  name  of 
the  estate  being  uniformly  used  as  a  title 
of  respect  to  the  proprietor. 


He 
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He  fought,  and  he  conquer’d  ;  to  France 
nobly  showing  [cowan  ! 

How  Britons  can  triumph,  led  on  by  Bal- 

Whole  legions  were  routed ;  their  confi¬ 
dence  shaken ; 

Guns,  banners,  and  gen’rals,  and  squa¬ 
drons  were  taken  j 

And  those  who  escap’d,  with  a  sigh,  are 

bestowing  [gowan  ! 

The  meed  of  renown  on  the  troops  of  Bal- 

In  must’ring  our  force,  when  the  battle  is 
over,  [lover ; 

Affection  bewails  some  lost  friend  or  fond 
But  Fame’s  golden  trumpet  shall  never 
cease  blowing, 

The  names  of  the  Heroes  who  vied  with 
Balgowan  !  April  1811. 

THE  SIMPLE  MAID. 

To  Miss  B - n. 

Fanny  bid  me  verses  write, 

And  simpler  poetry  indite, 

I  ask’d,  what  subject  should  employ 
My  thoughts,  which  most  her  praise  enjoy  ? 
“  On  me,  on  me,”  Amelia  said; 

For  surely  I’m  a  simple  maid,' 

And,  since  a  simple  theme  you  seek, 

Let  me  for  once  -your  verse  bespeak.” 

Simplicity  !  sweet  source  of  grace. 

That  shines  so  lovely  in  her  face, 

That  in  her  gentle  accent  flows, 

E’en  in  her  vivid  blushes  glow's ; 

Thou  chief  delight  of  manly  hearts. 

Spring  of  whate’er  true  joy  imparts, 
Touchstone  of  Nature’s  pure  delight. 
Author  of  joy  most  exquisite, 

Yet  rare  amid  the  modish  town, 

E’en  ’mid  wild  Nature  scarcely  known; 
Ah  !  who  thy  worth  can  truly  prize, 

Thy  artless  smile,  thy  rapturous  sighs. 
When  undisguis’d  the  heart  is  seen. 

And  Love’s  soft  bosom  pants  within  ? 

Amelia,  still  to  Nature  true, 

Such  as  our  pure  forefathers  knew, 

Oh  !  banish  far  each  baleful  art, 

That  not  improves,  but  mars  the  heart ! 
Still  speak  each  impulse  of  thy  mind, 
(None  can  offend  where  hearts  are  kind)  ; 
Simplicity  thy  shield  shall  prove, 

And  guard  thee  from  deceitful  love. 

Thy  judgment  guide,  soft  bliss  impart. 
Win  thee  a  manly,  gen’rous  heart, 

One  who  thy  simple  virtues  loves, 

Of  thy  affection  worthy  proves  ; 

And,  by  thy  converse  frank,  shall  rise 
To  virtues  that  Tvould  grace  the  skies  ; 
Taught  by  thy  kind,  thy  simple  heart, 

1  o  ennoble  Nature,  spurn  at  Art, 

And,  by  thy  sweet,  enchanting  smile. 

To  live  a  Christian  without  guile ; 

’Till  all  the  simple  joys  of  earth  a 

Prepare  your  souls  for  heav’nly  birth, 
Where  Virtue  undisguised  s(iall  glow, 
And  Nature’s  simple  pleasures  show, 

Her  path  the  surest  road  to  Heaven, 

For  which  this  span  of  life  is  given. 
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Thus  thy  example  e’er  shall  be 

A  proof  that  Heaven ’s  simplicity. 

Grafs  Inn  Square.  J.  H. 

Lines  addressed  to  Mr.  Francis  Wingrave, 
on  his  laying  the  Foundation  of  Saint 
Mary  le  Strand  Workhouse,  June  28, 
1811,  on  a  Freehold  Piece  of  Ground  at 
Peckham,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of 
Saint  Mary  le  Strand,  by  the  benevo¬ 
lent  Will  of  Mrs.  Alice  Loveday,  dated 
15th  August,  1670. 

ET  some  proclaim  the  Hero’s  fame 
Whose  laurels  cause  the  orphan’s 
tear ; 

Arise,  my  Muse  !  write  Wingrave’s  name. 
Humanity,  inscribe  it  here. 

Let  Asia  boast  the  gilded  dome, 

In  Eastern  pride  and  pomp  bedeck’d  ; 

But  England  points  to  Misery’s  home, 
Where  we  the  poor  from  want  protect. 

In  one  sweet,  "never-fading  wreath. 

This  fabrick  will  thy  worth  record, 

With  her  *,  whose  pity  gave  relief, 

Whose  virtues  gain’d  a  bright  reward. 

Here  honest  labour  soon  shall  glow, 

And  all  their  milder  griefs  assuage ; 

A  refuge  for  the  child  of  woe, 

A  peaceful  comfort  for  old  age. , 

No  more  by  pain,  by  want  oppress’d, 
Life’s  eve  will  brighter  tints  display ; 

Each  fear  now  calm’d,  each  wish  at  rest. 
In  future  promise  endless  day. 

G.  C.  Jun. 


LORENZO,  a  Tale. 

Founded  on  the  Fact  of  Persons  having 
been  buried  alive. 

(From  the  “  Remains  f  ”  o/Mgseph  Blacket, 
just  published,  in  Tzco  Volumes .) 

W  RECK’D  on  the  shore,  where  Silence 
‘  sleeps, 

Attended  by  the  worm  that  creeps 

Through  rayless,  death-extinguish’d 
eyes ; 

Enshrouded  in  a  coffin’s  gloom. 
Amidst  the  victims  of  the  tomb. 

The  young  Lorenzo  prematurely  lies  ! 

Lorenzo,  he  to  fate  was  giv’n, 

Inhum’d,  ere  call’d  from  earth  byheay’n; 

In  vision steept,  trance  lock’d  his  breath, 

Respiring  in  the  realms  of  death,— 

He  torpid  laid: — yet  sense  prevail’d. 

Though  motion  and  the  organs  fail’d. 

% 

Wing’d  with  activity,  the  soul. 
Unconscious  of  controul, 

Travers’d  the  regions  of  existence  free  ; 
Explor’d  the  scenes  which  Fancy  wove  ; 

Chanted  the  strains  of  harmony, 

Or  told,  to  Beauty’s  ear,  the  ’witching 
tale  of  Love. 

Mrs.  Loveday. 
f  Edited  by  Mr.  Pratt. 
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Nine  surts  had  shed  their  genial  light, 
The  tenth  illum’d  old  Ocean’s  bed, 
Lorenzo’s  eyes  were  clos’d  in  night, 
Both  friend  and  foe  believ’d  him 
dead. 

The  black-plurti’d  hearse  had  disappear’d, 
The  funeral  kneli,  no  longer  heard, 

Had  perish’d  in  the  busy  wind. 

Three  days  beneath  the  wounded  sod. 
Regardless  of  the  drear  abode, 

In  awful  silence  he  reclin’d  ! 

At  length  arriv’d  the  heavy  hour, 

When  Nature’s  re-asserting  arm 
Subdued,  of  Trance,  the  fett’ring  pow’r, 
And  broke  the  sullen  charm  ! 

"The  Waking  youth  with  joy  exclaim’d, 
While  f  is  dim  eyes  with  rapture  flam’d — 

“Triumph,  my  soul!  ’fc is  not  a  faith¬ 
less  dream, 

The  fair  Eliza  waits,  with  anxious  amis, 
And  Hebe’s  smile,  to  welcome  him  she 
loves  ! 

Seraphic  raptures  sparkle  in  her  eyes  ! 
The  Loves  are  playing  in  her  gold*  n  curls  ! 
She  comes !  I  clasp  her  to  my  bosom — 
thus* — 

Elysium’s  laurels  are  to  me  less  dear 
Than  this  ambrosial  kiss  !* — • 

[being  awake']  Confusion  ! — 
Am  I  a>  ake  ? — Why  this  chaotic  gloom  ? — 
Instant  unbind  the  fillet  from  mine  eyes. 
And  let  me  clasp  my  love  ! — Ha  !  is  it 
th'us?  [brain, 

—  Horrid  reflection  !  • —  Oh  !  my  aching 

Unreal  ze  the  thought - it  cannot  be  ! 

— Distraction! — Death! — I'm  living  in 
the  grave  !  [chest  ? 

No  breath  of  air  to  ease  my  lab’nng 
No  friendly  voice  to  answer  to  the  groans 

Of  smothering  agony  ! - Eliza  ! - too 

• - Oh,  Madness  !  lend  me  now  thy 

giant-strength  [from  life 

To  burst  earth’s  horrid  womb,  and  snatch 
A  few  short  moments!  — Nerves,  unite 
yourselves  !  [sockets  start  !—- 
— Thou,  Heart,  he  firm  ! — Eyes,  fromyo'ur 
Expiring  Nature  calls  ye  to  her  aid — 

And  thus  she  bids  the  act ! - Alas  ! - 

alas  ! - 

*T  is  unavailing  all ! — Disastrous  fate  ! — 
The  dread  horrific  grin  of  strangling  Death 
Sits  hideous  on  my  visage !  —  but,  ’ti  s 
past!”  [Dies, 

Links  suggested  by  the  folhishtg  Words  in 
Mr.  Whittington’s  “Historical  Survey 

<c  I  conceive ,  therefore ,  that  the  Crusaders 
introduced  the  Fashion  of  the  Pointed  Arch, 
and  the  jirst  Ornaments  of  the  Style .” 

~p^LEST  be  that  Arab’s  hand,  who  wove 
With  fretted  lace  his  light  alcove, 

And  taught  the  Arch  its  point  to  trim, 
O’er  the  tall  Column’s  lengthen  d  limb  ! 
Blest,  too,  be  he,  the  man  who  bore 
That  Arab’s  art  to  Western  shore, 

And  Europe’s  Gothic  Ailes- bedeck’d' 

With  we,]b  of  Eastern  Architect. 


Loud  was  the  shout  that  Wondef  gav? 
When  the  first  pile's  Arabian  Nave, 

’Mid  organ  peai,  and  anthem  proud, 
Spread  its  broad  portals  to  the  crowd  ; 

For,  though  unknown  the  curious  craft 
To  split  the  Pillar’s  single  shaft, 

To  weave  the  Window’s  fairy  woof, 

Or  spread  the  gardens  of  the  Roof, 

Still  might  they  view  the  sharpen’d  Aile 
Fling  its  long  branches  oVr  the  Pile, 
Wreathe  with  its  flow’rs  each  knotty  joint, 
And  heavenward  shoot  its  airy  point; 

Still  might  they  think,  as.  on  they  stray’d 
In  that  grotesque  and  wild  Arcade, 

Of  those  who  high  on  Sion’s  crag 
Gave  to  the  winds  their  red-cross  flag  ; 

Of  those  who  hew’d  through  spear  ahd 
spell 

A  red  road  for  the  scallop-shell ; 

And  taught  the  voice  of  chanted  Pray’r 
To  climb  the  Mosque’s  uuhallow’d  air, 
Flutter  amid  the  tender  Fret, 

And  quiver  round  the  Minaret  ; 

Of  those  who  knelt  where  Jesu  trod, 

Of  those  who  conquer’d  Tor  their  God, 

And  home  return’d,  their  warfare  done, 
Flung  o’er  bis  shrine  the  scarf  of  stone. 

HYMN 

On  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Tune — •“Sicilian  Mariner's  Hymn;  or, 
Lo  !  He  comes." 

T  IGHTNINGS,  flash  ;  roll,  pealing 
Thunder ; 

Earthquakes,  rock  the  trem  filing  ground; 
Rise,  ye  dead,  with  fear  and  wonder, 
Listen  to  the  awful  sound. 

Lo  \  now  dawns  the  Judgment-morning, 
’Last  that  e’er  shall  shine  on  earth  ; 
Glory’s  rays,  the  East  adorning. 

Usher  in  the  second  birth  ; 

Jesus  Christ,  from  Heav’n  descending,. 

Sits  upon  bis  dazzling  throne  ; 

Prophets,  Martyrs,  Saints  attending, 

With  lend  hymns  their  Sovereign  own. 

Hark  !  what  hideous  shrieks  resounding 
From  the  wicked  doom’d  to  hell  ! 

Dark  and  snlph’rons  (lames  surrounding. 
In  their  dismal  dungeons  dwell. 

Striking  golden  harps  symphomous, 
Heav’n  receives  the  ransom'd  host, 
Worshiping,  with  voice  harmonious, 
Father,  Son,  gntl  Holy  Ghost. 

Ciiorus — Hallelujah,  praise  ye  the  Lord* 
Surjieet.  Sam,  Edsdale.  ■ 

Lines  written  by  a  Lady  on  a  Window. 

HP  HE  pow’r  of  Love  shall  never  wound  my 
heart. 

Though  he  assail  me  with  his  fiercest  dart* 
The  Answer. 

Written  underneath  by  a  Gentleman . 

THE  Lady  has  her  resolution  spoken, 
Yet  writes  cn  glass,  in  hopes  it  may  lie 
broken,  KISTG* 
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which  he  urged  that  Officers  on  foreign 
stations  incurred  a  loss  of  from  35  to  40 
per  cent,  by  the  rate  of  exchange,  moved 
a  Committee,  to  consider  the  35th  and 
3fith  of  the  King,  so  that  the  Officers  of 
the  Navy  might  be  put  upon  the  same 
footing  with  the  Army  in  this  respect. 

General  Tarleton ,  Messrs.  Lyttelton, 
Whitbread ,  Colonel  Bastard,  and  Ad¬ 
miral  Harvey,  supported  the  motion. 

Sir  C.  Pole  moved  a  verbal  amend¬ 
ment. 

Lord  Cochrane  complained  that  the 
late  alteration  in  the  distribution  of 
prize-money  was  not  serviceable  to  the 
seamen  ;  took  a  view  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Admiralty  Courts,  and  the  ex- 
pences  incident  to  them;  complained 
that  the  commerce  of  France,  coastwise, 
was  increasing;  and  censured  the  de¬ 
tention  of  ships  on  foreign  stations  for 
several  years.  —  Mr.  Yorke  observed  that 
the  last  named  grievance  should  be  re¬ 
medied,  which  would  render  the  origi¬ 
nal  motion  less  necessary.  The  motion 
was  then  negatived,  by  54  to  14. 

Lord  Folkestone  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  sentences  inflicted  by 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  upon  Drakard, 
the  printer  of  the  Stamford  News,  and 
Collier,  a  dyer  at  Lancaster,  for  libels  : 
the  latter,  it  appeared,  having  sworn  be¬ 
fore  the  Commissioners  that  his  income 
was  £160  per  annum,  was  afterwards 
surcharged  £300,  which  was,  upon  re¬ 
presentation,  reduced  to  £250;  upon  re¬ 
fusing  to  pay,  a  distress  was  issued,  and 
a  horse  and  cart  were  seized,  and  sold 
by  public  auction :  his  character  being 
injured  by  these  proceedings,  with  a 
view  to  retrieve  it  among  his  neighbours, 
he  got  a  statement  drawn  up,  which, 
however,  contained  a  libel  bn  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Taxes  :  for  this  being  tried, 
he  was  sentenced  to  one  year’s  impri¬ 
sonment.  His  Lordship  then  moved  for 
copies  of  the  conviction,  &c. 

Fhe  Attorney-general  explained,  that 
the  libel  for  which  Drakard  was  convicted 
was  different  from  the  one  for  which  the 
Messrs.  Hunt  were  tried  and  acquitted, 
they  having  expunged  many  of  the  libel¬ 
lous  passages ;  and  that  in  regard  to 
Collier,  he  had  made  inquiry  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  a  man  ill-treated,  and 
found  that  the  appeal  and  the  oath  did 
not  apply  to  the  assessment  stated  in 
the  libel, but  was  of  some  years  standing, 
and  that  he  had  no  real  grounds  of  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  Commissioners, 
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would  attract  the  attention  of  the  Prince 
Regent.  The  motion  was  then  nega¬ 
tived  without  a  division. 


June  13. 

Mr.  Marryatt,  after  noticing  the 
abuses  and  inconsistencies  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Trinidad,  from  the  Spanish  and 
British  system  of  laws  prevailing  at  the 
same  time,  moved,  that  the  Laws  of  Spain 
be  abolished,  and  that  the  Laws  of  Great 
Britain  be  introduced  in  lieu  thereof. 
The  Hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  severely  arraigned  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  Judge  Smith,  whom  he  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  ignorant  of  the  Spanish 
laws,  by  which  his  decisions  were  regu¬ 
lated  ;  also  of  deciding  in  the  Appeal 
Court,  as  a  Judge,  that  he  was  entitled 
to  the  fees  which  he  claimed  as  a  Lawyer. 

Mr.  Brougham  paid  some  handsome 
compliments  to  Mr.  Judge  Smith,  on  his 
wisdom  and  humanity;  and  observed, 
that',  in  regard  to  appeals,  the  same  was 
practised  in  England.  He  then  read 
some  extracts  from  the  schedula  or  ordi¬ 
nance  for  the  government  of  the  Negroes 
or  other  slaves ;  contrasted  its  mildness 
and  humanity  with  the  laws  of  the 
other  British  West  India  Islands ;  and 
contended,  that  if  the  trial  by  jury  were 
transplanted  to  Trinidad,  it  would  go 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  had  left  every 
humane  principle  of  Englishmen  behind. 

Mr.  Stephen  stated,  that  the  motion, 
if  adopted,  would  deprive  the  free  people 
of  Colour,  who  were  equal  in  number  and 
property  to  the  Whites,  of  the  rights 
which  had  been  secured  to  them  by  ca¬ 
pitulation,  and  reduce  them  to  a  situa¬ 
tion  worse  than  slaves.  What  would  the 
House  think  of  this  application,  when  he 
stated,  that  an  humble  petition,  present¬ 
ed  by  the  free  Blacks  to  Governor  His- 
lop,  for  permission  to  transmit  a  me¬ 
morial  to  this  country,  had  not  only 
been  refused,  but  30  of  the  petitioners 
arrested,  stripped  of  their  property,  and 
banished  the  island.  All  they  wanted 
was,  the  power  to  trample  on  the  Black 
population;  and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
this,  they  thought  it  worth  while  to  pay 
£2,000  per  annum  to  an  agent  in  this 
country.  After  stating  many  other 
facts,  the  Hon.  Gent,  concluded  with  a 
warm  eulogium  on  Judge  Smith,  who, 
he  said,  had  undergone  persecution,  and 
been  finally  suspended  from  his  office, 
by  Governor  Hislop  and  his  Council,  for 
having  strictly  performed  his  duty  in 

enforcing 
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enforcing  the  Spanish  laws,  and  Endea¬ 
vouring  to  afford  protection  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Colour  against  the  oligarchy  of 
500  Whites. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  the  real  object  of  the 
White  inhabitants  of  Trinidad  was  an 
independent  legislature,  by  means  of 
which,  while  they  secured  power  in  their 
own  hands  (for  the  people  of  Colour 
could  not  give  evidence  in  a  Court  of 
Justice  under  the  British  colonial  laws), 
they  might  at  the  same  time  revive  the 
Slave  Trade. 

Lord  Castlercagh,  Messrs.  Wilberforce , 
Whitbread,  W.  Smith,  and  Barham , 
also  spoke  against  the  motion;  and 
Messrs.  Manning  and  A.  Baring  in  its 
favour;  after  which,  it  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

Mr.  Brand  moved  for  all  the  papers 
relating  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners  with 
France  in  1810.  The  Hon.  Gent,  stig¬ 
matised  the  principle  of  exchange  pro¬ 
posed  by  France,  as  unfair  and  unequita¬ 
ble,  and  gave  Government  credit  for 
the  fairness  of  their  proposal.  lie  dis¬ 
approved,  however,  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
being  the  negotiator,  on  account  of  his 
having,  on  a  former  occasion,  rendered 
himself,  by  his  dexterity,  obnoxious  to 
the  French  Government. 

The  motion,  being  seconded  by  Mr. 
Yorke ,  was  agreed  to. 


June  14. 

An  Address  was  moved,  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
fwce,  to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  him 
to  give  directions,  as  seemed  fit,  to  his 
Ministers,  for  the  operation  of  Captain 
Manby’s  invention  to  preserve  the  lives 
of  shipwrecked  mariners,  on  suitable 
parts  of  the  sea-coast. 

Mr.  Rose  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  re¬ 
gistry  of  baptisms  and  burials  ;  and  stated 
that  there  were  to  be  general  Registry 
offices  at  Canterbury  and  York,  and  par¬ 
ticular  ones  in  each  Diocese. 

1  he  Report  of  the  Spirits  Suspension 
Bill  was  further  discussed,  and  some 
alterations  made. 

Mr.  Rose  presented  some  papers  re¬ 
lative  to  the  French  prisoners ;  and 
stated,  that  of  49,534  prisoners  in  this 
country,  there  were  now  but  321  sick. 

Messrs.  Cripps  and  W hit-bread,  in  re¬ 
ply  to  some  observations  of  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane,  bore  testimony  to  the  careful 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  at  Dartmoor, 
and  the  promptness  of  the  Transport 
Board  in  answering  communications. 


House  of  Lords,  June  18. 

Lord  Donaughmore,  after  a  luminous 
and  eloquent  speech  in  support  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  moved,  that  the  Peti 


tions  on  this  subject  be  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House.  The 
Marquisses  of  Doumshire  and  Lans- 
downe,  Earls  of  Buckinghamshire,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Spencer ,  Moira,  and  Grey,  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  Lords  Grenville,  Camden t 
and  Holland,  spoke  at  some  length  ip  ' 
favour  of  the  motion ;  and  the  Earls  of 
Longford  and  Westmoreland ,  Lord  Re¬ 
des  dale,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  j  against 
it  *.  on  a  division,  the  numbers  were— 
Contents  36,  Proxies  36  —  72.  Non- 
Contents  74,  Proxies  47 — 121.  Majc^ 
rity  against  the  motion  49. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day*  a  Bill 
for  better  regulating  the  registries  of 
births,  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  ' 
was  read  the  first  time. 

Sir  F.  Ru:rdett  sifid,  he  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  bring  forward  his  motion  re¬ 
lative  to  Flogging  in  the  Army  without 
farther  delay,  in  consequence  of  the  si¬ 
lence  to  which  the  press  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  severe  sentence  passed 
against  those  who  had  ventured  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  subject.  He  thought  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Hogging  made  the  British  Military- 
Service  the  worst  in  Europe.  After  ex¬ 
patiating  at  great  length  upon  the 
cruelty  and  ignominy  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ments,  as  practised  in  the  Army,  and 
that  it  was  not  necessary,  he  referred  to 
the  fact,  that  in  the  3d  regt.  of  Guards, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
no  instance  of  flogging  had  been  known 
to  have  taken  place  for  the  last  three 
years.  We  had  another  regiment,  whieh 
in  former  years  had  been  remarkable  for 
its  modesty  —  lie  meant  the  1 5t,h  Dra¬ 
goons,  but  in  which  there  had  been 
more  punishments  since  the  Duke  of 

■ -  had  been  Commander  of  it, 

than  from  the  period  of  its  original  for- 
mr.tion.  After  stating  the  effects  which 
severe  flogging  had  upon  the  bodies  and 
spirits  of  those  who  underwent,  it,  and 
inferring  from  Sir  R.  Wilson'.s  pamphlet 
that  the  present  Commander  in  Chief 
was  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  it,  he  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  an  Address  to  the 
Prince  Regent  for  abolishing  it. 

Messrs.  Brougham,  Whitbread,  W>" 
Smith,  and  Hutchinson,  followed  in  sup¬ 
port  ;  and  Lord  Palmerston,  Messrs.  ‘ 
Yorhe,  M.  Sutton,  Perceval,  C.  Adams, 
and  Sir  H.  Montgomery,  against  the 
motion ;  which  was  negatived,  on  a  divi¬ 
sion,  by  94  to  10. 

House  of  Lords,  June  24. 

Earl  Grey  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  publication,  which  contained 
a  direct  incitement  to,  and  a  justification 
of,  assassination.  His  Lordship  then 
read  from  a  French  paper  (Ly Ambigu) 

4  published 
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published  in  London,  an  extract  from  an 
English  weekly  paper  (The  Antigallican) , 
proposing  t*he  forming  of  an  Anti-Corsi- 
cgm  Society,  and  urging  a  variety  of 
charges  against  the  Ruler  of  France  as  a 
justification  of  destroying  him  by  assassi¬ 
nation.  His  Lordship  said,  he  believed 
the  extract  had  been  inadvertently  in¬ 
serted  in  the  French  publication;  but 
he  had  no  doubt  that  his  Majesty’s  Mi¬ 
nisters  would  be  equally  anxious  with 
himself  to  express  their  abhorrence  and 
indignation  of  sentiments  like  these  — 
sentiments,  which,  being  circulated  on 
the  Continent,  would  tend  to  debase 
and  degrade  the  English  character,  and 
which  might  be  essentially  injurious  to 
our  interests  in  the  war  in  which  we 
were  engaged. 

The  Marquis  TVellesley  said,  he  was 
happy  in  the  opportunity  of  expressing, 
in  the  name  of  himself  and  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Ministers,  their  marked  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  sentiments  conveyed  in  this 
jmblication ;  and,  if  there  was  any  mode 
of  bringing  the  author  of  them  to  pu¬ 
nishment,  fie  should  feel  it  his  duty 
humbly  to  recommend  to  the  Prince 
Regent  to  order  a  prosecution.  The 
tyranny  and  aggressions  of  Buonaparte 
should  be  stated  in  the  language  which 
belonged  to  them,  without  descending 
to  personal  abuse. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  thought  the 
paper  in  question  ought  to  be  burnt  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  ; 
but,  on  the  suggestion  of  Marquis  Wel¬ 
lesley,  withdrew  his  motion. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Weavers’ 
Petition  was  read,  and  ordered  to  be 
farther  considered  this  day  month. 

Colonel  Stanley  praised  the  temperate 
conduct  of  the  Petitioners :  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  their  case  would  be 
taken  info  consideration  '  early  next 
Session. 

Mr.  Perceval,  after  praising  the  he¬ 
roic  valour  displayed  by  Brig.-generals 
Mackenzie  and  Langworth  at  Talavera, 
moved  an  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
praying  the  erection  of  a  monument  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  to  their  memory ; 
which  was  agreed  to. 

House  of  Lords,  June  2 6. 

The  Royal  Assent  was  given  by  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  two  Votes  of  Credit,  Lot¬ 
tery,  Appropriation,  Irish  Duties  and 
Drawbacks,  Timber  Duties,  Irish  Stage 
Coaches,  Militia,  Temple-bar  Improve¬ 
ment,  Army  Prize-money,  Soldiers’  Fa¬ 
milies,  Cornish  Miners,  Lord  Cloncurry’s 
divorce,  Bank  Silver  Tokens,  and  se- 
veral  Private  Bills  ;  in  all  67, 


Earl  Stanhope ,  after  stating  that  an 
individual  possessed  of  great  landed 
property  (Lord  King)  had  given  notice 
to  his  tenants,  that  they  must,  at  this 
Midsummer,  pay  their  rents  in  gold, 
which  was  accompanied  by  an  intimation 
that,  if  they  tendered  Bank  Notes,  such 
notes  would  only  be  taken  in  payment 
at  the  rate  of  IS*-,  in  the  pound,  said,  he 
had  consulted  with  both  Bankers  and 
Lawyers  as  to  the  necessity  and  means 
of  preventing  this  example  extending, 
which  might  otherwise  seriously  affect 
the  Bank  of  England  as  well  as  the  far¬ 
mers  ;  and  the  result  was,  the  production 
of  the  present  Bill  for  preventing  gui¬ 
neas,  half-guineas,  and  seven-shilling 
pieces,  from  being  taken  for  more  than 
2  Is.  10s.  6d.  and  7s.  respectively,  and 
for  preventing  Bank  Notes  from  being 
taken  for  less  than  the  sums  expressed 
in  them. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  the  Earls  of  Limerick,  Clancarty , 
and  Grosvenor,  shortly  spoke  ;  after 
which  the  Bill  was  read  a  first  time. 


House  of  Lords,  June  28. 

The  House  met  in  the  Committee  of 
Privileges  on  the  Berkeley  cause,  when 
the  Lord  Chancellor  entered,  at  consi¬ 
derable  length,  on  the  evidence  adduced j 
and  concluded  by  moving  a  Resolution, 
that  Wm.  Fit^harding  Berkeley  had  not 
made  good  his  claims  to  the  titles,  ho¬ 
nours,  and  dignities  of  Earl  of  Berke¬ 
ley,  &c.  This  Resolution,  being  put,  was 
agreed  to  nan.  diss. 

July  1. 

The  Royal  Assent  was  declared  by 
Commission  to  the  Militia  Interchange, 
Police,  Deer-stealing,  and  the  Kent  and 
Surrey  Road  Bills. » 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton  explained  that  the  sol¬ 
dier  alluded  to  by  an  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
F.  Burdett)  on  a  former  night,  as  having 
cut  his  throat  at  the  depot  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  was  a  volunteer  of  suspicious 
character,  who,  having  contrived  to  draw 
.  all  his  bounty,  had  with  three  others  at¬ 
tempted  to  desert;  but,  being  taken  and 
tried,  made  an  attempt  upon  his  life  be¬ 
fore  he  knew  the  sentence  of  the  Court- 
Marshal. 

Mr.  IVhitbrcad  said,  that  he  was  desi¬ 
rous  of  enabling  a  Right  Hon,  Gent- 
opposite  (Mr.  Perceval)  to  disavow  the 
doctrine  that  the  assassin’s  knife  ought 
to  be  used  against  the  life  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  now  at  the  head  of  the  French 
Government.  While  he  felt  shame  for 
the  press  that  could  recommend  such 
horrible  doctrines,  he  likewise  enter¬ 
tained 
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tained  serious  apprehensions  for  the 
welfare  of  our  own  Royal  Family,  if  ever 
such  doctrines  should  be  attempted  to 
be  put  in  practice.  Those  public  writers 
who  held  up  the  examples  of  antiquity, 
should  have  recollected  that  the  Christian 
aera  had  since  taken  place,  and  that  it 
was  no  longer  an  eye  for  an  eye,  or  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth.  He  would  ask,  where  even 
the  deed  was  perpetrated,  had  it  led  to 
the  attainment  of  the  object  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  promote  ?  He  would  ask  them 
whether,  by  the  assassination  of  Caesar, 
the  liberties  of  Rome  were  restored  ?  and 
where,  the  doctrine  once  established, 
was  the  security  that  the  poniard  might 
not  be  raised  against  the  most  innoceiit 
and  meritorious  ?  The  Hen.  Gent.,  after 
remarking,  that  if  the  invasion  of  an  un¬ 
offending  country  would  justify  such  an 
attempt,  might  not  a  Norwegian,  or  a 
subject  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  raise  his  band 
against  the  planners  of  those  expeditions  ? 
concluded  by  observing,  that  if  the 
life  of  the  individual  in  question  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  over-ruling  Providence, 
and  if  for  purposes  inscrutable  to  the 
short- sightedness  of  man  he  had  been 
raised  up  to  his  present  formidable  emi¬ 
nence,  vain  would  be  the  efforts  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  unequivocally  disclaimed  the 
doctrine  alluded  to ;  and,  whilst  he  coin¬ 
cided  in  the  sentiment  that  we  were  in 
the  hands  of  an  over-ruling  Providence, 
he  must  guard  the  imagination  against 
any  impression  that,  even  though  this 
individual  may  have  been  raised  for  pur¬ 
poses  inscrutable,  whilst  he  continues 
his  career  by  violence  and  injustice,  it 
is  not  still  our  duty  to  resist  him  in  that 
career. 

Mr.  Whitbread  declared  that  it  was 
his  opinion,  that,  as  a  duty  both  to  God 
and  man,  we  were  bound  to  resist  Buo¬ 
naparte  by  all  the  means  of  legitimate 

warfare.  - — — - 

House  of  Lords*  July  2. 

The  Resolution  of  the  Committee  of 
Privileges  relative  to  the  Berkeley  Peer¬ 
age,  that  the  claimant  had  not  made 
good  his  claim,  was  taken  into  consi¬ 
deration;  and,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  was  agreed  to  without 
a  dissenting  voice.  It  was  likewise 
agreed  that  a  copy  of  the  evidence  should 
be  laid  before  the  Prince  Regent,  “  in 
order  that  his  Royal  Highness  may  be 
enabled  to  determine  whether  any  mea¬ 
sures  should  be  directed  by  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness.  with  respect  to  what  appeared  in 
such  evidence .” 

The  Royal  Assent  was  declared,  by 
Commission,  to  the  Spirit  Drawback 


Suspension,  Irish  Bog,  the  Arrests,  and 
the  Irish  Insolvent  Debtors’  Bills. 

Earl  Stanhope  moved  the  second  read¬ 
ing  of  his  Bill  for  preventing  guineas, 
half-guineas,  &c.  from  being  received  for 
more  than  2D.  10s.  6d.  &c.  respectively, 
and  for  preventing  bank-notes  from 
being  received  for  less  than  the  sums 
expressed  in  them.  Ministers  had  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  Bill,  as  conceiving  that 
the  example  would  not  be  followed  ;  he 
had  since  received  several  letters  prov¬ 
ing  the  contrary.  One  person  wrote, 
that  his  landlord  had  determined  to  fol¬ 
low  Lord  K.’s  example.  Another  stated 
a  recent  transaction  in  Hampshire, 
where  a  man  bought  an  estate  for  £400. 
and  paid  down  ^100.  deposit;  and  after¬ 
wards  fitted  up  a  house,  and  other  build¬ 
ings,  at  the  expence  of  several  hundred 
pounds.  When  the  time  of  payment 
came,  the  vender  desired  to  have  his 
money  in  specie.  The  buyer  could  not 
get  guineas,  and  notes  were  refused  by 
the  vender,  who  would  have  his  pay¬ 
ment  in  guineas,  or  his  land  back  again. 
He  was  now  trying  to  raise  money  by 
mortgage  on  the  premises ;  the  only 
consolation  left  him,  was  an  intimation 
from  a  friend  of  the  vender’s,  that  he 
could  inform  him  where  he  might  obtain 
the  guineas  he  wanted  by  paying  c27s .  a- 
piece  for  them.  The  Noble  Lord  also 
instanced  the  case  -of  a  Lady,  who  had 
determined  to  take  nothing  but  gold  in 
payment ;  and  of  a  gentleman,  who  hav¬ 
ing  800  guineas  by  him,  refused  vo  part 
with  any,  alledging  he  could  get  26s.  for 
each  of  them. 

Lord  King,  after  complaining  of  the 
clamour  which  had  been  raised  against 
him  for  the  notice  to  his  tenants  in 
Ireland,  maintained  that  his  conduct 
had  been  strictly  conformable  to  all  the 
principles  of  justice  and  equity,  as  well 
as  to  the  law  of  the  land.  He  had 
thought  it  a  duty  he  owed  to  himself,  to 
make  a  stand  in  defence  of  his  property, 
from  that  constantly  progressive  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  currency,  which  proceeded 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  their  being  protected  by  the 
Legislature  from  the  necessity  of  paying 
their  notes  in  specie.  The  cases  in 
which  he  refused  to  take  Bank  notes 
at  their  nominal  value  were  old  con¬ 
tracts,  or  made  at  least  three  years  ago. 
After  a  variety  of  observations  on  the 
danger  of  overturning  the  foundations 
of  the  legal  currency  of  the  country,  he 
concluded  by  moving,  that  the  Bill  be 
rejected. 

Lord  Bathurst  admitted  that  the  No;- 
ble  Lord  had  defended  his  conduct  in  a 
very  able  manner,  but  thought  that  if 

the 
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the  measure  had  been  adopted  to  force 
the  question  of  the  depreciation  of  Bank 
paper  upon  the  consideration  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  should  have  been  earlier  re¬ 
sorted  to. 

Lord  Holland  deprecated  the  making1 
the  Bank  note  a  legal  tender,  which 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Ross  denied  that  Bank 
paper  was  depreciated;  and  begged  to 
ask  those  Noble  Lords  who  justified  the 
exacting  of  rent  in  specie  from  the  te¬ 
nantry7  in  Ireland,  or  had  done  so,  whe¬ 
ther  they  had  discharged  all  their  pecu¬ 
niary  contracts  in  the  same  way.  Had 
they  paid  their  debts  in  Bank  notes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  depreciation  standard  at 
which  alone  they  consented  to  take 
their  rent  from  their  tenantry  ?  And  if 
they  had  not  done  so,  with  what  mo¬ 
desty  and  justice  could  they  exact  such 
a  payment  from  their  tenantry  ? 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  and  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  urged  the  injustice  of  the  House  thus 
interfering  in  the  private  actions  of  any 
individuals  ;  and  the  latter  pointedly  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  silence  of  Ministers,  and 
their  refusing  to  meet  the  question  of 
Bank  paper  being  depreciated;  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  declaring  them  unable  to 
direct  the  Councils  of  the  Country. 

Lord  Redesdale  and  Earl  of  Liverpool 
said  a  few  words  in  support  of  the  Bill. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  he  was  certain 
that  money  payments  could  not  be  re¬ 
sumed  by  the  Bank,  there  being  no  gold 
in  the  country  :  he  incidentally  informed 
the  House  that  he  had  discovered  a 
mode  by  which  millions  of  Bank-notes 
might  be  printed,  all  of  which  should 
be  proofs,  and  by  which  forgery  should 
be  avoided.  He  had  to  thank  his  friends 
for  their  opposition  to  his  Bill,  which 
had  done  more  than  he  could  have  ex¬ 
pected,  by  rendering  Ministers  favour¬ 
able  to  it. 

After  a  division,  when  the  numbers 
were  36  to  12,  the  Bill  was  read  a  se¬ 
cond  time.  - — — — 

July  4. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into 
a  Committee  Qn  Earl  Stanhope’s  Bill 


INTERESTING  INTELLIGENCE 

Downing-street,  June  8.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Dispatch  was  received  from  Lieut.- 
gen.  Viscount  Wellington,  dated  Elvas, 
May  24 

My  Lord,  Since  I  addressed  you  on 
the  22d  instant,  I  have  received  reports 
that  Marshal  Soult  had  retired  to  Lle- 
rena  ;  and,  the  3d  and  7th  divisions  hav¬ 
ing  arrived  at  Campo  Mayor,  I  have 
given  directions  that  Badajoz  may  be 
■closely  invested  on  the  right  x>f  the 


respecting  guineas  and  Bank  notes, 
some  discussion  arose  as  to  its  principle. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  contended, 
that  it  went  to  enact  measures  which 
had  in  other  places  always  produced  the 
most  calamitous  effects. 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  that,  unless  the 
Bill  passed,  a  landlord  and  a  public 
creditor  would  not  be  on  equal  grounds: 
if  each  was  entitled  to  receive  ^100. 
the  former,  by  insisting  on  being  paid 
in  gold,  would  receive  <£120.  He  would, 
not  object  to  a  clause  for  limiting  the 
issue  of  Bank-notes  to  their  present 
amount  during  the  operation  of  tlie 
Bill :  still  this  was  but  a  preparatory 
measure  to  the  adoption  of  the  book 
entry  system. 

Earl  Grey  declared  Lord  King  to  be 
a  most  humane  landlord ;  insisted  that 
Blink  paper  was  depreciated;  and  quoted 
the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  as  discountenancing 
the  idea  of  making  Bank  notes  a  legal 
tender. 

The  Earl  of  Westmorland  defended 
the  conduct  of  Ministers  with  respect  ta 
this  Bill ;  and  commented  upon  the 
patriotism  of  those  who  sought  to  pay 
their  own  debts  in  a  currency  which 
they  said  was  depreciated,  but  of  re¬ 
quiring  all  those  who  owed  them  any 
thing,  to  pay  them  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner. 

Earls  Lauderdale  and  Ross,  and  Lords 
Holland  and  Eldon ,  made  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  ;  after  which  a  clause,  limiting  the 
duration  of  the  Bill  to  the  25th  of 
March,  was  adopted. 


July  5. 

The  Report  of  the.  Committee  on  Earl 
Stanhope’s  Bill,  was  brought  up ;  when 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  proposed  several 
verbal  amendments,  which  were  agreed 

to. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved  an  addi¬ 
tional  clause,  that  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  should  not  extend  to  Ireland,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  difference  prevailing  there 
between  money  and  paper  prices  ;  which 
was  likewise  agreed  to. 

a  'o  be  continued.) 


FROM  THE  LONDON  GAZETTES. 

Guadiana  to-morrow,  and  I  propose 
forthwith  to  recommence  the  operations 
of  the  siege.  I  learn  from  Castile,  that 
Marshal  Massena,  Generals  Junot, 
Loison,  and  others,  had  set  out  for 
France,  and  that  the  three  Corps  d’armde, 
the  2d,  6th,  and  Bth,  had  been, formed 
into  six  divisions,  still  called  the  Army 
of  Portugal,  having  for  its  commander 
in  chief.  Marshal  Marmont,  and  General 
Regnier  as  second  in  command.  Mar¬ 
shal 
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shal  Sir  William  Beresford  reports,  that 
the  greatest  number  of  the  officers  and 
men  returned  missing,  in  the  action  of 
the  16th  inst,  have  rejoined  their  regi¬ 
ments.  Wellington. 

Admiralty-office ,  June  8.  Extract  of 
a  Letter  from  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  Bart, 
dated  on  board  the  San  Josef,  at  Mahon, 
March  8. 

You  will  receive  herewith,  a  letter 
from  Capt.  Eyre,  Senior  Officer  off  Corfu, 
to  Rear-adra.  Boyles,  giving  an  account 
of  the  capture  of  an  Enemy’s  convoy 
from  Otranto,  with  stores,  provisions, 
and  troops  for  the  garrison  of  Corfu,  the 
latter  upwards  of  500  in  number.  Capt. 
Eyre  also  mentions,  in  a  letter  of  the 
13th  of  February,  that  four  more  vessels, 
one  laden  with  shot,  and  the  others  with 
corn,  had  also  fallen  into  his  hands, 
which  make  in  the  whole  30  sail,  but 
he  has  not  transmitted  any  list. 

Magnificent ,  offi Fano,  Feb.  10. 

Sir,  The  Enemy  having  long  been 
without  any  favourable  opportunity  of 
sending  from  the  Italian  Ports  supplies 
to  Corfu,  availed  himself  of  a  strong 
Northerly  wind  on  the  evening  of  the  6th 
inst.  when  25  vessels  sailed  from  Otranto, 
22  of  which,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
inform  you,  were  captured  by  this  squa¬ 
dron  ;  one  of  them,  a  vessel  of  100  tons, 
was  loaded  with  ordnance  stores,  and 
another  of  the  same  size  with  every  ar¬ 
ticle  of  sails,  cordage,  and  ammunition 
proper  for  the  equipment  of  25  gun- 
vessels  ;  the  rest  were  loaded  with 
corn,  and  having  also  on  board  350  sol¬ 
diers  intended  as  a  reinforcement  for  the 
garrison  of  Corfu.  —  I  am  happy  to  add 
to  the  list  four  more  vessels  with  corn, 
which  were  captured  last  night. 

- - - Geo,  Eyre. 

Downing-street,  June  15.  A  Dis¬ 
patch,  of  wliich>the  following  is  an  Ex¬ 
tract,  has  been  this  day  received  at 
Lord  Liverpool’s  office,  addressed  to 
his  Lordship  by  Lord  Wellington,  dated 
Quinta  de  Granicha,  May  30. 

We  invested  Badajoz,  on  the  25th  in¬ 
stant,  on  the  right  of  the  Guadianaj 
and  the  ordnance  and  stores  for  the 
siege  having  been  brought  forward,  we 
broke  ground  last  night.  The  Enemy 
have  retired  their  main  body  upon  Lle- 
rena,  and  hold  the  advanced  posts  of 
their  cavalry  at  Usagre.  I  inclose  the 
eopy  of  the  report  of  Major-gen.  the 
Hon.  W.  Lumley,  of  a  very  gallant  af¬ 
fair  of  the  cavalry  near  that  place,  on 
the  25th.  The  Major-general  has  re¬ 
ported  that  he  received  very  great  as¬ 
sistance,  upon  this  occasion,  from  Ma¬ 
jor  Holmes  of  the  3d  Dragoon  Guards, 
who  was  acting  in  the  department  of 


the  Adjutant-general,  and  from  Lieut. 
Heathcote  of  the  Royal  Dragoons,  wh» 
was  acting  in  the  department  of  the 
Quarter-master-general,  as  well  as  fr«iu 
the  Officers  mentioned  in  his  Report. 

Camp  near  Usagre ,  2  A.  M.  May  26. 

Sir,  As  will  have  been  stated  to  you 
yesterday  verbally  by  the  officer  I  sent 
for  that  purpose,  I  have  the  honour  to 
acquaint  you,  that  having,  as  I  before 
reported,  driven  the  Enemy’s  rear-guard 
from  Usagre,  I  occupied  that  post  on 
the  night  of  the  24th,  by  placing  the 
Spanish  troops  in  front  of  the  tqwn, 
with  their  tiradores  well  in  advance 
towards  the  Enemy,  and  the  Portuguese 
and  British  cavalry,  with  the  four  six- 
pounders,  in  rear  of  the  place ;  a  small 
brook,  hollow  and  deep  ravine,  and  nar¬ 
row  defile,  being  on  this  side  of  the  town. 
About  six  o’clock  yesterday  morning,  it 
was  reported  to  me  that  the  Enemy’s 
cavalry  were  advancing  in  force,  and 
that  there  was  reason  to  believe,  they 
were  accompanied  by  artillery  and  infan¬ 
try.  Conceiving  reports  might  exagge¬ 
rate  the  fact,  and  not  wishing  to  yield 
the  post  to  inferior  numbers,  the  13th 
light  dragoons  and  Colonel  Otway’s  Por¬ 
tuguese  brigade  of  cavalry,  were  ordered 
across  the  ravine  to  the  left  of  the  town, 
through  the  narrow  fords  and  passes 
whieh  had  been  previously  reconnoitred, 
.and  Brigadier-gen.  Madden’s  brigade  of 
Portuguese  cavalry  in  like  manner  to  the 
right,  with  orders  to  retire  by  the  same 
passes  if  necessary  :  The  heavy  brigade 
of  British,  with  the  guns,  being  still  in 
reserve  behind  the  town.  Upon  the 
nearer  approach  of  the  Enemy,  it  was 
evident  they  were  advancing  with  the 
whole  of  their  cavalry,  and  five  or  six 
heavy  guns  (8  pounders).  This  being 
ascertained,  and  upon  opening  their  first 
gun,  the  line  was  ordered  to  retire,  which 
they  did  slowly,  in  excellent  order,  and 
without  loss ;  the  Spanish  troops  filing 
on  the  main  road,  through  the  town 
which  had  been  left  open  for  them.  A 
smart  cannonade  now  commenced  from 
the  opposite  heights,  the  superiority  of 
numbers  and  weight  of  metal  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  Enemy ;  but  the  supe¬ 
rior  skill  and  well-directed  aim  of  Capt. 
Lefevre  and  his  corps,  with  only  four 
6-pounders,  was  most  pre-eminently  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  Enemy  now'  committed  a 
most  daring  attempt,  or  rather  an  error, 
for  which  they  were  severely  punished. 
In  spite  of  two  of  our  guns,  which  bore 
directly  for  a  few  paces  on  the  road, 
three  of  their  chosen  regiments,  4th, 
20th,  and  26th, dashed  through  the  town, 
and  formed  rapidly  on  the  flank  of  the 
3d  dragoon-guards,  which  eorps,  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  small  hill,  I  verily  believe 

'  they1 
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they  did  not  see,  and  in  front  of  the  4th 
dragoons ;  themselves  presenting  two 
fronts.  A  charge  of  the  3d  dragoon- 
guards  was  at  this  moment  ordered  on 
the  right;  and  a  simultaneous  movement 
of  the  4th  dragoons,  directed  most  ju¬ 
diciously  by  Brigadier-gen.  Long,  at  the 
same  moment  on  the  left,  where  I  had 
requested  him  to  remain,  decided  the 
point.  The  Enemy  wavered  before  our 
<avalry  reached  them;  but  almost  in 
the  same  instant  they  were  overturned, 
and  apparently  annihilated.  The  affair 
took  place  so  near  the  brook  and  bridge 
Which  immediately  leads  into  the  town, 
ind  which  I  had  forbid  the  cavalry  to 
«nter,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
pursue;  it  is  difficult  therefore  to  decide 
upon  the  Enemy’s  loss ;  many  severely 
Wounded  escaped  through  the  town, 
others  threw  themselves  off  their  horses, 
and  escaped  over  the  brook  and  through 
the  gardens;  but  besides  78  prisoners, 
1 9  lay  dead  on  the  spot  *  many  were  also 
observed  lying  dead  on  the  bridge  and  in 
the  first  street;  and  a  peasant  reports, 
that  from  30  to  50  were  sent  off  wound¬ 
ed  to  their  rear  on  horses  and  cars.  I 
must  not  omit  to  state,  that  a  portion 
of  the  Count  de  Penne  Villamur’s  Spa¬ 
nish  cavalry  gallantly  supported  the 
charge  on.  the  left  of  the  3d  dragoon- 
guards,  as  I  am  informed  Brigadier-gen. 
Madden’s  brigade  did  on  the  right ;  but 
the  dust  caused  by  the  charge  was  so 
great,  I  was  myself  unable  to  observe  on 
that  flank.  I  am  positively  assured 
from  the  report  of  the  prisoners,  that 
the  Enemy  had  thirteen  regiments  of 
cavalry  in  the  field,  which,  though  not 
exceeding  200  to  300  iqen  each,  gave 
them  so  great  a  superiority  over  the 
force  under  my  orders,  composed  of  three 
nations,  many  of  them  as  yet  but  little 
known  to  each  other  in  cavalry  move¬ 
ments,  that  I  feel  fully  justified  in  not 
placing  a  deep  ravine  and  defile  in  my 
rear,  and  attempting  to  defend  the  town, 
which  is  only  defensible  by  infantry, 
from  an  attack  on  the  other  side.  I  have 
the  peculiar  satisfaction  to  add,  that  the 
advantage  gained  has  been  almost  blood¬ 
less  on  our  part,  although  occasionally, 
for  a  few  seconds,  of  necessity  exposed 
to  the  range  of  artillery  and  a  charge, 
made  against  a  corps  elite  of  the  Enemy, 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  visibly  suffered 
from  our  artillery,  in  addition  to  those 
lost  in  the  charge.  I  feel  myself  under 
the  highest  obligation  to  Brigadier-gen. 
Long  for  his  zealous,  well-timed,  and 
active  exertions  during  the  day,  as  well 
as  for  his  assistance  at  all  times.  To 
Brigadier-general  Loy,  commanding  the 
Spanish  cavalry  (the  Count  de  Penne 
Villamur  being  sick  at  Villa  Franca), 
and  to  Brigadier-genecal  Madden,  com¬ 


manding  the  Portuguese  division,  I  am 
highly  indebted  for  their  readiness  in 
obeying,  and  promptitude  in  executing 
my  orders ;  to  the  Hon.  Colonel  De  Grey, 
commanding  the  British  brigade  of  heavy 
cavalry,  and  to  Col.  Otway,'  commanding 
the  Portuguese  brigade,  both  under  the 
orders  of  Brigadier-gen.  Long;  to  Col. 
Lord  Edward  Somerset,  commanding  the 
4th  dragoons ;  to  Col.  Head,  command* 
ing  the  13th  light  dragoons ;  to  Major 
Weston,  commanding  the  3d  dragoon* 
guards  (Sir  G.  Calcraft  being  sick  at 
Villa  Franca) ;  and  to  Captain  Lefevre 
of  the  royal  horse  artillery,  my  very  best 
thanks  are  due,  as  well  as  to  every  Officer 
and  soldier,  for  the  promptitude  and 
steadiness  with  which  every,  even  retro* 
grade,  movement  was  performed  in  the 
face  of  a  superior  Enemy.  The  advan¬ 
tage  gained  will  not  only  in  some  degree 
lessen  the  Enemy’s  superior  cavalry,  but 
will,  I  trust,  still  farther  tend  to  render 
him  fearful  ahd  timid  in  all  his  move¬ 
ments.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &e. 

W.  Lumley,  Major-general* 
Marshal  Sir  Win .  Beresford ,  &fc.  fyc. 

Thefollowing Letters  were  transmitted 
by  Rear-Admiral  Sir  R.  Keats : 

Sabine  Sloop  off  Sibiona ,  May  27. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  while  cruizing  off  Sibiona,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  your  orders,  I  deemed  it  prac¬ 
ticable,  on  the  night  of  the  2Gth  instant, 
to  take  out  the  five  French  privateers- 
lying  in  that  roadstead,  which  had  so 
daringly  aflnoyed  the  commerce  on  this 
coast:  I  accordingly  anchored  the  Sabine 
as  close  as  possible,  and  dispatched  the 
boats  under  the  command  of  Lieut* 
Ushmvood,  assisted  by  Lieut.  Finmx- 
cane,  Mr.  Settle,  Master,  Warrant  Offi¬ 
cers,  Midshipmen,  and  Volunteers  from 
the  Brig;  who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  suc¬ 
ceeded  most  admirably,  each  boat  taking 
a  Privateer,  though  moored  under  the 
battery  and  protected  by  their  crews, 
125  in  number,  and  a  strong  guard  of 
soldiers.  They  are  very  fine  vessels,- 
sail  exceedingly  fast,  and  had  a  comple¬ 
ment  of  25  men  each ;  the  prisoners 
taken  were  marched  from  Antwerp  for 
that  duty.  Lieut.  Usherwood  speaks 
most  highly  of  all  the  officers  and  men 
on  this  service  ;  and  I  can  no  otherwise 
account  for  its  being  performed  with  so 
little  loss  on  our  side  (as  the  soldiers  and 
crews  drew  two  of  the  vessels  on  shore, 
after  taken,  by  a  hawser  fast  to  the 
lower  gudgeon,  and  were  repulsed  with 
cutlaSs)  than  from  the  determined  bra¬ 
very  of  the  officers  apd  men,  and  the 
judgment  with  which  Lieut.  Usherwood.-' 
executed  the  plan  of  attack,  who  is  an 
excellent  officer. 

George  Trice,  Commander. 

Sabine 
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Sabine  Shop,  off  Sibiona,  May  27. 
Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
®f  the  capture  of  another  of  the  Enemy's 
French  Privateers  and  her  Prize,  in 
company  with  His  Majesty’s  Sloop 
Papiilon,  this  morning,  between  Rota 
and  Sibiona.  I  cannot  conclude  with¬ 
out  remarking  the  determined  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  her  crew,  who  would  not  sur¬ 
render  till  the  Papiilon  run  her  down, 
although  under  a  heavy  fire  of  our  guns 
and  musketry.  1  am  happy  to  add,  it 
was  in  our  power  to  save  all  her  crew. 

George  Price,  Commander. 

Admiralty -office,  June  22.  Trans¬ 
mitted  by  Vice-admiral  Sir  J.  Sau ma¬ 
re  z,  Bart,  and  K.  B. 

Vigo,  off'  Romsoe,  June  1. 

Sir,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you 
that  Captain  Watts,  of  the  Woodlark, 
captured,  on  the  night  of  the  23d  ult. 
after  a  smart  chace  over  the  Natter  beef, 
a  very  fine  row-boat,  34  feet  long,  armed 
with  two  brass  howitzers  and  small  arms, 
and  commanded  by  a  Lieutenant  of  the 
Danish  navy,  with  20  men  ;  one  of  the 
Danes  was  killed,  and  one  wounded; 

&  galliot  whose  cable  she  had  cut  was 
rescued  by  the  guard-boats  of  the  Dic¬ 
tator.  On  the  nights  of  the  31st  ult. 
and  1st  inst.  two  privateers,  armed  with 
swivels  and  small  arms,  and  12  men  in 
each  boat,  were  captured  by  the  guard- 
boats  of  the  Vigo ;  the  first  uas  boarded 
singly  by  Lieut.  Streatfield  in  the  pin¬ 
nace,  and  makes  the  seventh  privateer 
this  brave  and  active  officer  has  taken 
and  destroyed ;  the  other  was  surprised 
under  the  shore  of  Romsoe,  and  taken 
by  Mr.  Hodges,  Midshipman;  five  of 
the  crew  escaped  in  the  woods. 

I  am,  &c.  Manley  Dixon. 

Dcnvning-street ,  June  25.  rlhe  fol¬ 
lowing  Dispatch  was  received  at  Lord 
Liverpool's  office,  addressed  to  his 
Lordship  by  Lieut.-gen.  Lord  Viscount 
Wellington,  dated  Quinta  de  Granicha, 
June  6. 

.  My  Lord,  We  have  continued  the 
operations  of  the  siege  of  Badajos  with 
the  utmost  activity,  since  1  addressed 
your  Lordship  on  the  30th  ult. ;  and  our 
fire  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the 
2d  inst.  from  four  batteries  on  the  right 
of  the  Guadiana,  directed  against  the 
outwork  of  St.  Christoval,  and  on  the 
Enemy’s  batteries  in  the  Castle  con¬ 
structed  to  support  that  outwork  ;  and 
from  two  batteries  on  the  left  of.  the 
Guadiana,  directed  against  the  Eastern 
face  of  the  castle.  The  fire  from  these 
batteries  has  continued  ever  since,  and-, 
a  breach  has  been  made  in  the  outworks 


of  St.  Christoval,  which,  however,  is- 
not  yet  practicable  for  assault ;  and 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
effecting  a  breach  on  the  Eastern  front 
of  the  castle.  Notwithstanding  that 
these  works  have  been  carried  on  with, 
great  rapidity,  I  am  happy  to  say  thht 
they  are  themselves  so  complete,  and 
the  communication  from  one  to  the 
other  so  well  assured,  that  our  loss 
hitherto  throughout  the  siege  has  been 
very  small.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
Lieut.  Hawker  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
an  officer  who  has  distinguished  himself 
in  these  operations,  was  killed  this 
morning.  The  Enemy  have  hitherto 
made  no  movement  to  disturb  our  opera¬ 
tions  ;  but  I  understand  that  three  bat¬ 
talions  were  moved  from  the  blockade  of 
Cadiz  in  the  last  days  of  May ;  and  I 
have  received  a  report,  that  the  bat¬ 
talions  of  the  9th  corps,  destined  to 
reinforce  the  Armv  of  the  South,  were 
to  arrive  at  Cordova  on  the  5tli  or  6th  of 
this  month.  The  Army  of  Portugal 
likewise  broke  up  from  the  Tonnes  on 
the  3d  inst.  and  their  first  march  was  in 
the  direction  of  the  passage  of  the 
Tagus.  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Wellesley  of  the  1st  inst.  from  which 
I  learn  that  Gen.  Suchet  had  invested 
Tarragona. 

(Signed)  Wellington1. 


Admiralty -office,  June  25.  Sir  R. 
Curtis  has  transmitted  a  letter  from 
Capt.  Love,  of  the  Tisiphone,  stationed 
at  the  Needles  Passage,  stating  the 
capture,  on  the  22d  inst.  of  Le  Hazard 
French  Privateer,  having  on  board  25 
menx  with  small  arms,  by  the  tender 
to  the  above  sloop. 

Admiralty-office,  June  29.  Sir  R. 
Calder  has  transmitted  a  letter  from 
Capt.  Palmer,  of  the  Pheasant  sloop, 
announcing  the  capture  of  Le  Ileros 
French  privateer,  of  six  guns  and  40  men. 

Rear-Admiral  Of  way  has  transmitted 
a  letter  from  Lieut.  Banks,  of  the 
Forward  gun-vessel,  announcing  •  the 
capture  of  a  Danish  privateer,  of  two 
guns  and  13  men,  by  the  boat  of  that 
vessel. 

Sir  James  Saumarez  has  transmitted  a 
letter  from  Capt.  Acklom,  of  the  Ranger 
sloop,  giving  an  account  of  his  having 
driven  on  shore  and  burnt,  off  Rose- 
Head,  a  French  cutter  Privateer  of  four 
guns  and  30  men-  x\lso  a  letter  from  Capt. 
Weir,  of  the  Calypso  sloop,  giving  an 
account  of  his  having  captured  off  the 
coast  of  Jutland,  a  Danish  privateer  of 
ten  guns,  and  destroyed  another  of  the 
same  description. 
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FRANCE. 

The  French  have  been  for  the  last 
few  weeks  occupied  in  building  a  lofty 
tower  about  three  miles  to  the  Westward 
of  Boulogne.  It  is  built  of  a  species  of 
marble  found  near  there,  apparently 
in  frame-work  ;  is  at  present  about  400 
feet  in  height,  with  a  basement  which 
covers  an  acre  of  ground.  It  will  com¬ 
mand  an  extensive  view,  but  is  not 
supposed  to  be  intended  for  a  place  of 
observation,  as  it  stands  in  shore  about 
a  mile,  and  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
a  hill.  At  Dover,  on  a  fine  day,  it  is 
elearly  discernible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  smugglers  say  that  it  is  to  be  twice  its 
present  height  when  finished,  and  that 
4000  men  are  constantly  employed  on 
it..  The  huts  which  have  been  erected 
for  the  workmen  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
have  caused  a  belief  that  a  new  town 
was  building  in  its  vicimty,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  birth  of  Buonaparte’s 
son.  It  is  probable  that  the  erection  of 
the  tower  is  intended  to  record  this  last 
named  event.  It  is  since,  however,  re¬ 
ported  to  be  in  celebration  of  tlie  form¬ 
ation  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

A  camp  has  been  formed  between 
Ostend'  and  Dunkirk,  at  which  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  7000  men  have  already  ar lived. 
Another  Camp  is  preparing  between 
Calais  and  Boulogne,  for  which  65,000 
men  are  on  their  march.  All  the  gun¬ 
boats  at  Boulogne  have  been  ordered  to 
be  put  in  tiie  best  possible  condition,  and 
new  craft  ol  the  same  description  is 
preparing  in  the  adjacent  ports.  The 
commandants  and  mayors  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  towns  on  the  coast  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  provide  accommodation  and 
rations  for  troops  which  may  arrive  in 
their  vicinity,  before  camp  cantonments 
are  prepared  for  their  reception. 

It  is  reported,  upon  the  authority 
of  some  recent  arrivals  from  Paris, 
that  Buonaparte’s  present  Consort  is 
again  in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  The 
repudiated  Josephine  keeps  a  splendid 
court  at  the  palace  of  Navarre,  near 
Paris. 

M.  Biot,  Member  of  the  French  In¬ 
stitute,  has  published  a  series  of  baro¬ 
metrical  tables  extremely  commodious, 
and  by  means  of  which  a  traveller  may, 
in  a  few  minutes,  determine  the  elevation 
of  a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  by  trigo¬ 
nometrical  series,  could  not  be  measured 
in  years. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  1  6th  inst.  con¬ 
tains  the  Report  of  a  Council  of  Enquiry 
into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the 
surrender  of  the  Isle  of  France.  —  It 
begins  by  stating  the  population  of  the 
Islaud  at  14,000  whites  and  free  negroes? 
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and  60,000  slaves.  On  the  1st  ofNovetn- 
her,  the  total  force  of  General  Decaen, 
Captain  General  of  the  Island,  amounted 
to  about  2300  men.  The  British  force 
employed  in  the  capture,  it  is  falsely 
asserted,  was  23,590,  of  whom  14,850 
were  Europeans  1  The  result  of  the  en¬ 
quiry  was  the  acquittal  of  General  De¬ 
caen,  and  the  Council  attribute  thfe 
capture  of  the  settlement  to  the  w'ant  of 
troops,  of  supplies,  and  money;  which 
circumstances  did  not  permit  the  mother 
country  to  furnish. 

The  Moniteur  also  contains  a  long 
report  on  the  state  of  the  French  finan¬ 
ces.  The  cxpences  for  the  marine  of 
the  present  year  are  said  to  require  an 
augmentation  of  thirty-five  millions. 
The  war  beyond  the  Pyrennees,  it  is 
also  said,  will  require  extraordinary 
Cxpences.  “  England,  ”  says  the  Re¬ 
porter,  by  making  the  people  of  Spain 
mistake  their  true  interests,  may  still 
prolong,  perhaps  for  some  time,  this 
unequal  struggle  ;  but  her  object,  that 
of  overturning  the  continental  system, 
shall  never  be  attained.” 

The  Moniteur  of  the  5th  contains  the 
Annual  Exposd  of  the  state  of  the  French. 
Empire,  presented  to  the  Legislative 
Body  by  Count  Montalivet,  at  its  sitting 
of  June  29.  It  commences  by  stating, 
that  since  the  last  session  the  Empire 
has  received  an  addition  of  16  depart¬ 
ments,  five  millions  of  people,  a  territory- 
yielding  a  revenue  of  100  millions,  300 
leagues  of  coast,  with  all  their  maritime 
means ;  while  the  mouths  of  the  Ems,  the 
Weser,  and  the  Elbe,  place  at  its  disposal 
all  the  wood  which  Germany  furnishes, 
and  by  opening  a  direct  communication 
with  the  North  enables  a  supply  of  masts, 
hemp,  iron,  and  naval  stores  to  be 
drawn  from  thence.  The  union  of  Rome, 
it  observes,  has  removed  that  trouble¬ 
some  intermediacy  which  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  the  French  armies  in  the  North  and 
in  the  South  of  Italy,  and  has  given  new 
coasts  on  the  Mediterranean.  After  some 
remarks  on  the  venality  and  ambition  of 
the  Popes,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
head  of  the  Church  residing  in  France, 
it  adds  :  “  Besides,  it  is  the  only  means 
whereby  that  proper  influence  which 
the  Pope  ought  to  possess  over  spiritual 
concerns,  can  be  rendered  compatible 
with  the  principles  of  the  Empire,  which 
cannot  suffer  any  foreign  Bishop  to  ex¬ 
ercise  an  authority  therein.”  —  Under 
the  head  of  Religion,  the  refusal  of 
the  Pope  to  execute  the  clauses  of  the 
Concordat,  which  bind  him  to  institute 
the  Bishops  appointed  by  the  Emperor, 
is  said  to  have  nullified  the  Concordat, 
and  to  have  rendered  it  necessary  to 
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convoke  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Empire, 
to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  supplying; 
the  vaoant  Sees.  The  council  of  Paris 
15  in  future  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  epis¬ 
copacy.  The  details  under  the  immediate 
heads  of  Judicial  Order.,  Administration, 
$nd  Public  Instruction,  are,  if,  correct, 
trifling,  and  only  of  local  interest.  The 
progress  of  Chemistry,  it  is  said,  is 
operating  at  this  moment  a  revolution 
in  an  inverse  direction  :  It  has  arrived 
at  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  grape, 
the  maple,  and  the  beet-root :  woad, 
which  had  enriched  Languedoc,  and 
part  of  Italy,  but  which  was  unable,  in 
the  infancy  of  art,  to  support  the  com¬ 
petition  with  indigo,  resumCvS  the  su¬ 
periority  in  its  turn  ;  chemistry  at  this 
day  extracts  from  it  a  residuum  which 
gives  it  over  indigo  the  advantage  of 
price  and  quality. 

The  public  Works  refer  to  the  erect  ion 
of  bridges,  cutting  of  roads,  canals,  Ac. 
which  are  said,  in  1810,  to  have  cost 
138  millions,  and  for  which  155  millions 
are  appropriated  this  year.  The  for¬ 
tifications  enumerate  the  works  erected 
in  the  Texel,  at  Antwerp,  Cadsand,  also 
at  Os  tend,  Boulogne,  Cherburg,  Havre, 
&c.  At  the  port  of  Antwerp,  18  ships  of 
the  line  can  enter  and  go  out,  fully 
equipped ;  and  before  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  basin  will  be  able  to  hold 
thirty  ships  ;  in  fine,  works  are  carrying 
on  at  all  the  ports  of  the  second  or  third 
order,  and  all  are  improving  with  great 
rapidity.  Under  the  head  of  Marine, 
the  loss  of  Guadakmpe  and  the  Isle  of 
Trance  to  the  Empire  is  noticed;  but  it  is 
added  “  the  wish  to  relieve  these  colonies 
Would  have  been  no  sufficient  reason  for 
trying  to  send  out  our  squadrons  in  the 
Stare  of  relative  inferiority  in  which  they 
are.”  The  annexation  of  Holland,  by 
which  10,Q00  seamen  and  13  ships  of 
the  line  are  gained,  with  the  efforts 
making  at  other  ports  to  add  yearly  a 
number  of  ships  of  the  line,  are  here 
alluded  to,  and  the  Empire  is  congra¬ 
tulated  on  the  success  attending  the 
maritime  conscription,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  which  the  conscripts  acquire,  by 
the  squadrons  making  frequent  sorties, 
and  cruising  on  the  coast.  The  next 
and  last  head  is  War,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  since  it  shews  Buonaparte 
is  determined  to  continue  his  ambitious 
career,  and  trusting  for  eventual  suc¬ 
cess,  in  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Continental  system,  which  he  flatters 
himself  will  obstruct  our  trade,  embar¬ 
rass  our  finances,  and  produce  a  national 
bankruptcy. —  “  In  one  year  the  greater 
part  of  the  strong  places  in  $pain  have 
been  taken,  after  sieges  which  do  honour 
fy  the  genius  of  the  artillery  of  the 


French  Army.  More  than  200  colours, 
80,000  prisoners,  and  hundreds  of  pieces 
of  cannon,  have  been  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  in  a  number  of  pitched  bat¬ 
tles.  This  War  was  verging  to  its  close, 
when  England,  departing  from  her  usual 
policy,  came  to  present  herself  in  the 
front  line.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  the  result 
of  this  struggle,  and  to  comprehend  all 
its  effects  upon  the  destiny  of  the  w  orld. 
The  population  of  England  rtot  being 
able  to  suffice  for  the  occupation  of  the 
two  Indies,  of  America,  and  of  a  variety 
pf  establishments  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
for  the  defence  of  Ireland,  and  of  her 
own  coasts  ;  for  garrisons,  and  the  man¬ 
ning  of  her  immense  fleets ;  for  the 
consumption  of  men  in  an  obstinate  war, 
supported  against  France  on  the  Spanish 
Peninsula ;  the  chances  are  greatly  on 
our  side,  and  England  has  placed  her¬ 
self  between  the  ruin  of  her  population, 
if  she  persist  in  supporting  this  war,  or 
disgrace  if  she  abandon  it,  after  having 
put  herself  forward  so  strongly.  France 
has  800,000  men  under  arms  ;  and, 
while  new’  forces,  new  armies,  march 
into  Spain,  to  combat  there  our  eternal 
Enemies,  400,000  men,  and  50,000 
horses,  remain  on  our  frontier,  or  on 
our  coasts,  ready  to  march  in  defence  of 
our  rights,  wherever  they  shall  be  me¬ 
naced.  The  Continental  system, which 
is  followed  up  with  the  greatest  con¬ 
stancy,  saps  the  basis  of  the  finances  of 
England.  Already  her  exchanges  lose 
33  per  cent,  her  colonies  are  destitute 
of  outlets  for  their  produce  ;  the  greater 
part  of  her  Manufactories  are  shut ; 
and  the  Continental  system  has  only 
just  arisen.  Followed  up  for  ten  years, 
it  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
resources  of  England.  Her  revenues  are 
not  founded  on  the  produce  of  her  soil, 
but  on  the  produce  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world;  even  already  her  counting- 
houses  are  half-closed.  The  English 
hope  is  vain,  that  from  the  advantages 
of  time,  and  of  events  which  their 
passions  light  up,  some  markets  will  be 
opened  to  their  commerce.” 

The  Expose  then  goes  on  to  state,  that 
the  prohibition  of  English  merchan¬ 
dize  has  produced  an  outlet  for  French 
manufactures;  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  Imperial  treasury  is  not  founded  on 
the  commerce  of  the  universe ;  and  that 
it  will  not  be  believed  that  England  can 
support  a  ten-years’  struggle  until  she 
shall  have  passed  several  years  without 
loans,  and  without  the  funding  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  Bills.  — “  England  (continues 
the  ExposA)  must  every  year  of  war 
borrow  800  millions,  which  in  ten  years 
will  amount  to  eight  milliards.  How 
.  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  she  can  contrive 
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to  support  an  Increase  of  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  400  millions,  in  order  to 
*nt‘et  the  interest  of  her  debt,  she  who 
cannot  meet  her  current  expences  with¬ 
out  borrowing'  800  millions- in  a  year? 
The  present  financial  system  of  England 
is  baseless  without  a  peace.  All  the 
systems  of  finance,  founded  upon  loans, 
are  in  reality  pacific  in  their  nature, 
because  borrowing  is  calling  in  aid  the 
resources  of  the  future  for  the  relief  of 
present  wants.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  existing  Administration  of  England 
has  proclaimed  the  principle  of  per¬ 
petual  war;  this  is,  as  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  announced  that  he 
should  propose  in  a- few  years,  a  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Bill.  It  is,  in  fact,  mathema¬ 
tically  demonstrable,  that'to  provide  for 
expenditure  by  an  annual  loan  of  800 
millions,  is  to  declare,  that  in  sofne 
years  there  will  be  no  other  resource 
but  bankruptcy.  This  observation  every 
day  strikes  intelligent  men  ;  every  cam¬ 
paign  it  will  be  still  more  striking  to 
the  capitalists.  After  a  few  more  cam¬ 
paigns,  Spain  shall  be  subdued,  and  the 
English  shall  be  driven  out  of  it.  The 
Government  wishes  for  peace ;  but  it 
cannot  take  place  while  the  affairs  of 
England  are  directed  by  men  who  all 
their  lives  have  professed  perpetual  Avar. 
We  shall  be  able  to  make  peace  with 
safety,  when  we  shall  have  150  ships  of 
the  line;  and  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  of 
the  war,  such  is  the  state  of  the  Empire, 
that  we  shall  have  that  number  of 
vessels.  Peace  is  desirable  for  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  the  Avorld,  and  it  is  still  more 
desirable  for  our  enemies  than  our¬ 
selves.  The  English  Ministry  may 
Stupify  the  people  by  a  multitude  of 
pamphlets,  and  by  every  thing  that 
can  keep  in  action  a  popislation  greedy 
of  news  ;  but  they  cannot  conceal  from 
the  world  how  much  peace  becomes 
every  day  more  indispensable  to  England. 
Thus,  Gentlemen,  every  thing  at  present 
guarantees  to  us  a  futurity  as  happy  as 
full  of  glory;  and  that  futurity  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  additional  pledge  in  that  Infant 
So  much  desired,  who,  at  last  granted 
to  our  vows,  will  perpetuate  the  most 
illustrious  dynasty ;  of  that  Infant, 
who,  atmdst  the  fikes  of  which  vour 
meeting  seems  to  form  a  part,  receives 
already,  with  the  great  Napoleon,  and 
the  august  Princess  whom  he  has  as¬ 
sociated  to  his  high  destinies,  the  homage 
of  love  and  of  respect  from  all  the  nations 
of  the  Empire. 

Siege  op  Tarragona. 

To  his  Serene  Hix  hness  the  Prince  IVeuf  - 
ehatel  and  /Vagram. 

“.Monseigneur,  The  defence  of  Tarra¬ 
gona,  become  more  obstinate  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  attack  advanced,  had  only 
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concentrated  itself  since  the  faking  of 
the  exterior  Works  of  Olivo  and  Fran- 
Coli.  It  was  kept  up  by  the  succours  of 
all  kinds,  which  a  land  army  cannot  in¬ 
tercept  from  a  maritime  place  without 
the  assistance  of  a  fleet  to  complete  the 
blockade.  The  suburbs,  or  the  lower 
town,  which  comprehend  the  fort  and 
the  mole,  is  covered  by  a  front  of  forti¬ 
fications  strengthened  daily  by  netv  bat¬ 
teries,  and  against  which  I  directed  all 
our  efforts.  I  had  the  honour  to  give 
your  Excellency  an  account  of  the  third 
assault  made  on  the  16th  of  June  at  the 
Lunette  du  Prince  with  the  same  suc¬ 
cess  as  the  t  wo  preceding  ones.  The  cap¬ 
ture  of  this  point  was  a  first  step  into  the 
interior  of  the  lower  town.  The  artillery 
immediately  transported  its  breaching 
battery,  and  with  10,000  sacks  of  earth, 
was  established  on  the  very  ground  of  the 
work  itself.  The  Engineers  pressed 
more  and  more  the  front  attacked,  open¬ 
ed  a  third  parallel,  pushed  two  debouches 
upon  the  salient  angle  of  the  covered 
way  of  the  bastion  St.  Charles,  and  on 
that  of  the  half  moon,  crowned  the 
top  of  the  glacis,  and,  in  fine,  exe¬ 
cuted  the  descent  of  the  ditch  at  the 
angle  of  the  bastion  des  Chanoines. 
— On  the  21st,  an  Enemy’s  howitzer 
blew  up  the  powder  magazine  of  our 
breaching  battery,  and  in  an  hour  it  was 
repaired :  all  our  batteries,  by  a  conti¬ 
nued  and  well  kept-up  fire,  silenced 
that  of  the  Enemy,  and  opened  three 
practicable  breaches.  At  four  at  night, 
I  ordered  the  assault,  and  at  seven  all 
was  ready- — 1500  grenadiers  were  united 
with  s cappers  and  scaling-ladders,  and 
disposed  in  columns  of  attack  and  re¬ 
serve.  They  were  followed  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  workmen.  Gen.  Palornbini  corn- 
manded  the  assault.  I  ordered  Gen^ 
Montmarie  to  command  a  second  reserve 
at  the  left  of  the  trenches. 

“  At  seven  at  night,  at  the  signal  of 
four  bombs  at  once,  five  columns  darted 
against  the  points  marked  out,  crying 
Vive  CEmpereur.  Five  thousand  men  de¬ 
fended  the  works  a;  tacked  and  the  low¬ 
er  town.  They  opposed  at  first  a  strong 
resistance  and  a  very  warm  fire  ;  but  the 
irresistible  impetuosity  of  the  grena¬ 
diers  overthrew  all  obstacles  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes.  Col.  Bouvier,  with  his  column, 
scaled  the  breach  of  the  bastion  of  the 
Chanoines,  and  pursued  the  Spaniards 
to  the  extremity  of  the  bastion;  they 
tried  to  stop  us  at  the  passage  of  the 
draw-bridge,  a  dreadful  carnage  was 
made,  and  the  ditches  were  filled  Avith 
dead  bodies.  The  cm  tain  was  next 
scaled,  and  we  reached  the  breach  of 
Fort  Royal,  where  ladders  Avere  applied ; 
the  Enemy  had  not  time  to  put  it)  play 
two  furnaces  under  the  salient  end  uf 
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the  bastion  of  Chanoines.  Capt  Trek 
bault,  having  carried  his  small  column 
strait  to  the  end  of  the  half-moon,  had 
by  that  bold  movement  forced  the  enemy 
to  abandon  it ;  from  thence  he  joined  the 
first  column  ;  the  brave  fellows  dashed 
into  the  breach  of  Fort  Royal,  the  Ene¬ 
my  was  overthrown,  killed,  or  put  to  a 
disorderly  flight.  The  flying  were  pur¬ 
sued,  and  at  this  moment  the  column  of 
Col.  Bourgeois  arrived  on  the  right;  the 
Enemy  were  completely  routed  and 
driven  under  the  walls  of  the  upper 
town — we  .entered  the  bastion  of  St. 
Domingo  between  the  town  and  the 
fort ;  150  Spaniards  were  killed,  and  we 
remained  masters  of  the  bridge,  which 
must  ensure  the  possession  of  all  the 
pest. 

“  At  the  same  time  the  column  of  the 
Commandant  Fondzelski  had  penetrated 
into  the  suburb,  breaking  down  the  bar- 
ricadoes,  and  making  every  thing  fly 
before  them,  whilst  the  fifty  grenadiers, 
proceeding  by  the  sea-beach,  attempted 
to  reach  the  head  of  the  jetty.  But 
there  a  reserve  of  Sarsfield’s  had  been 
placed  to  stop  us,  and  a  warm  and  un¬ 
expected  firing  made  the  attack  faulter 
on  a  sudden.  The  general  disposition  of 
the  attack  prescribed  the  entrenching 
Our=elves  in  the  houses,  and  defending 
ourselves  in  them  if  the  Enemy  opposed 
too  much  fire  and  too  gi’eat  a  resistance. 
This  proceeding  was  not  even  necessary. 
The  Colonel  of  the  1 17th  who  command¬ 
ed  the  right,  advanced  immediately  by 
the  sea-beach,  at  the  head  of  the  reserve, 
pomposed  of  the  marksmen  and  grena¬ 
diers  of  the  9th  light,  42d,  114th,  115th, 
and  121st.  His  presence  alone  restored 
the  battle.  The  Enemy,  intimidated 
and  unable  to  retreat,  were  driven  to 
the  sea  and  the  mole  ;  a  frightful  car¬ 
nage  succeeded:  every  thing  was  done 
by  the  bayonet ;  nothing  escaped  in  the 
suburbs  ;  the  port,  the  houses,  ditches, 
and  even  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  where 
Maj.  Douarch  and  Capt.  Derigyn,  with  a 
.handful  of  brave  men,  pursued  in  their 
precipitate  retreat  the  last  fugitives  that 
escaped  from  our  blows. 

“  After  the  first  moments  of  violence 
were  over,  Gen.  Falombini  and  Col.  Ro¬ 
bert,  commanding  the  trenches,  made 
the  necessary  dispositions  to  ensure  so 
brilliant  a  conquest,  placed  the  troops 
and  established  the  posts.  I  ordered 
Gens.  Rogneat  and  Valee,  Chiefs  of  En¬ 
gineers  and  Artillery,  to  go  over  the 
ground  and  works.  Col.  llervy  made 
the  marksmen  advance  ;  he  made  lodge¬ 
ments  and  communications,  perfected 
the  breaches,  and  profiting  by  the  terror 
of  the  Enerpy,  traced  and  opened  on  the 
(same  night  -a  first  parallel  in  front  of 


the  upper  town  before  Fort  Royal,  sup¬ 
porting  his  left  at  the  bastion  of  Santo 
Domingo,  and  prolonging  his  line  to  the 
beach.  At  day-break,  we  already  pre¬ 
sented  a  formidable  appearance  to  the 
garrison  intimidated  behind  their  walls, 
and  to  the  English,  useless,  but  not  in¬ 
different  spectators  of  a  night  so  disas¬ 
trous  to  them  and  their  Allies.  Consi¬ 
derable  magazines  of  cotton,  leather, 
sugar,  and  other  English  produce  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  lower  town,  were  the  victims 
of  pillage  or  the  flames.  At  sight  of 
this,  an  impotent  rage  made  them  for-? 
get  our  bombs  and  red  hot  balls,  the  fear 
of  which  had  kept  them  at  a  distance 
since  we  had  established  our  eoast  baG 
teries. 

“  All  their  vessels  and  frigates  set  sail 
to  run  down  the  eoast  rapidly  from  the 
heights  of  Fort  Francoli  to  beyond  the 
port,  and  in  passing  by  turns  before  our 
flank,  they  poured  upon  us  all  their 
broadsides,  inundating  our  trenches, 
camps,  and  suburbs  with  a  real  shower 
of  balls,  which  scarcely  did  harm  to  any 
body.  The  garrison,  encouraged  for  a 
moment  by  all  this  noise,  dared  present 
some  heads  of  columns;  our  soldiers 
were  sheltered  in  the  houses  ;  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  they  showed  themselves,  and  were 
about  to  precipitate  themselves  anew  up¬ 
on  the  Enemy,  but  nothing  more  was 
necessary  to  make  the  Enemy  retire. 
This  attempt  has  been  the  last,  or  the 
only  one,  to  dispossess  us  of  the  lower 
town,  the  loss  of  which  must  he  fatal  to 
Tarragona.  From  the  following  night, 
Gen.  Montmarie  and  Col.  St,  Cyr  Nu- 
gaes,  established  by  my  orders  batteries 
towards  the  sea,  and  a  second  parallel 
was  opened  at  60  toises  to  prepare  the 
attack  and  the  breaching  batteries 
against  the  body  of  the  place. 

“  The  capture  of  the  lower  town  and 
its  dependencies  has  placed  in  our  pos¬ 
session  80  pieces  of  cannon,  of  which  1 
subjoin  an  account;  this  makes  the 
number  taken  137.  The  number  of  pnr 
soners  is  only  1(>0,  among  whom  are 
some  Officers;  they  are  the  victims  es¬ 
caped  by  a  kind  of  miracle  from  the  fury 
of  the  soldiers,  whovn  each  assault  irri¬ 
tates  and  animates  more  and  more.  I 
have  been  obliged  to  burn  the  dead,  as  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  Olivo.  The  amount 
to  this  day  is  1553,  and  every  day  we 
discover  other  bodies.  I  fear  much,  if 
the  garrison  wait  for  the  assault  in  their 
last  hold,  1  shall  be  forced  to  set  a  terri-. 
ble  example,  and  intimidate  for  ever 
Catalonia  and  Spain  by  the  destruction 
of  a  whole  City. — (Horrible  Ruffian !) 

“  Our  loss  in  this  hot,  but  rapid  action, 
is  only  120  killed,  and  372  wounded. 
But  I  must  observe  to  your  Highness, 
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that  the  attack  of  the  suburb,  crowned 
by  a  triple  assault,  is  to  be  dated  10 
days  back,  in  which  the  Engineers  and 
Artiilervmen  have  suffered  daily  losses. 
Several  Officers  have  been  killed  ;  a  great 
number  wounded.  I  reckon,  during 
the  siege,  2,500  men  put  hors  de  combat. 
The  ardour  and  good  spirit  that  animates 
the  whole  army  is  redoubled,  and  we 
aspire  to  strike  a  last  blow  that  shall 
terminate  with  eclat  this  long  struggle. 

[The  Letter  ends  with  praises  bestowed 
4>n  particular  Officers.] 

44  (Signed)  ,  Count  Suchet. 

“Camp,  before  Tarragona ,  c26th  JpneA 

The  official  account  of  the  fall  of  Tar¬ 
ragona  hus  been  since  received.  It  is 
thus  announced  by  Suchet  in  bis  dis¬ 
patch:  the  Monster  fulfilled  bis  threat, 
and  the  French  appear  to  have  indulged 
in  their  thirst  for  blood  and  massacre: 
the  Spaniards  maybe  exterminated,  but 
can  they,  after  such  details,  ever  submit 
to  the  French  yoke? — “A  siege  of  two 
or  rather  three  months,  conducted  in 
the  space  of  one  month,  and  five  suc¬ 
cessive  assaults,  have  destroyed  a  garrison 
of  18,000  men,  consisting  of  the  finest 
troops  of  Spain,  and  put  into  eur  hands 
a  port  from  whence  the  English  fed  the 
insurrection  of  the  province,  in  order  to 
preserve  a  vent  for  their  merchandize. 
By  their  multiplied  succours  they  pro¬ 
longed  the  defence  of  the  place  ;  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  they  conveyed  arm?,  am¬ 
munition,  and  troops  from  Vaientia, 
Aiicant,  and  Carthagena.  The  fury  of 
the  soldiers  was  increased  by  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  garrison,  who  every 
moment  expected  its  deliverance,  and 
thought  to  secure  success  by  a  general 
sortie.  The  fifth  assault,  still  more 
vigorous  than  the  preceding,  made  yes¬ 
terday  in  broad  day,  on  the  fortification, 
has  occasioned  a  horrible  massacre  with 
but  little  loss  on  our  side.  The  terrible 
example  which  I  foresaw  with  regret  in 
my  last  report  to  your  Highness,  has 
taken  place,  and  will  for  a  long  time  he 
recollected  in  Spain.  Four  thousand 
men  have  been  killed  in  the  city;  from 
10  to  12,000  men  endeavoured  to  make 
their  escape  over  the  walls  into  the 
country;  1000  have  been  sabred  or 
drowned;  nearly  10,000,  500  of  whom 
are  officers,  have  been  made  prisoners, 
and  are  setting  off  for  France;  nearly  1000 
wounded  are  in  the  hospitals  of  the  city, 
where  their  lives  were  respected  in  the 
midst  of  the  carnage.  Three  Field  Mar¬ 
shals  aud  the  Governor  are  among  the 
prisoners  ;  many  others  anting  the  slain.” 
HOLLAND. 

The  Dutch  Papers  of  the  23d  ult.  con¬ 
tain  the  speech  of  the  Prefect  of  Rot¬ 
terdam  to  the  new  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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of  that  city,  in  which  he  lavishes  the 
most  fulsome  praises  on  Buonaparte  and  ’ 
his  beneficent  views  for  the  happiness 
of  the  Dutch  — Paiiegyricks  of  this  sort' 
Can  only  be  felt  as  insults  by  those  who  4 
are  labouriug  under  all  the  privations  * 
which  the  destruction  of  commerce  ‘ 
must  have  produced  in  Holland  —  insults 
the  more  galling,  because  the  Dutch  are- 
compelled  to  echo  them. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Lord  Wellington,  it  appears,  has  ye-* 
treated  into  Portugal,  in  consequence  of 
the  junction  and  advance '.of  the.  forces 
under  Mannont  and  Soult.  •  On  the  2 1st? 
ult.  the  French  head-quarters  were  es-- 
tahlished  at  Badajoz,  while  the,  British. ; 
Army  occupied  an  extensive  line  between. 
Elvas  and  Campo  Mayor.  —  The  retreat 
of  Lord  Wellington  without  a  battle  .is 
not  an  unexpected  event;  and  the 
publiek  will,  we  think,  after  the  late 
proofs  they  have  had  of  his  military 
talents,  concur  with  us  in  thinking,; 
that  it  marks  a  sound  discretion  ;  since 
it  enables  him  to  receive  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  now  on  their  passage  from  this 
country,  and  enables  him  to  select  the 
most  advantageous  positions  for  meeting 
the  threatened  attack.  * 

The  Cortes, have  decreed  to  Marshal 
Beresford  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral;  to  Blake,  that  of  Marshal;  to  Cas- 
tanos,  the  Great  Cross  of  Charles  th© 
Third;  to  every  Officer,  a  medal:  on 
one  side,  ALbuera ;  on  the  other.  Bene 
meritus  de  Patria ;  and  to  each  man; 
a  dollar. 

An  'official  account  by  the  Spanish 
General  Mina,  of  his  attack  on  a  French 
escort  on  the  25th  of  May  in  the  pro*- 
vince  of  Alvala,  and  almost  at  the  gates 
of  Vittoria,  has  been  received.  The 
French  consisted  of  2000  infantry  and 
200  dragoons,  who  were  conducting 
1100  Spauish  prisoners,  all  of  whom 
were  liberated,  and  a  prodigious  booty- 
obtained  by  the  gallant  patriots.  Not 
above  one  half  the  French  returned  to 
Vittoria.  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was 
inconsiderable. 

The  Manresa  Diary  of  the  3d  of  May 
contains  an  official  account  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  surprise  of  Figueras,  which  was 
planned  by  Doctor  Rovira,  a  clergyman 
remarkably  active  against  the  French  in 
the  Eastern  district  of  Catalonia.  He 
communicated  his  plan  successively  to 
all  former  Commanders  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  in  that  province  ;  but  they  reject¬ 
ed  it,  and  nick-named  it  the  Rouirada, 
The  Marquis  of  Campoverde  was  alone 
struck  with  its  practicability,  and  sup¬ 
plied  the  Doctor  with  the  means  of  car¬ 
rying  it  into  execution.  The  plunder  of 
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•the  whole  army  Of  Catalonia  was  deposit¬ 
ed  in  the  fortress. 

A  letter  from  an  Officer  in  Gen.  Beres- 
fortl’s  army,  states,  that  on  the  20th  of 
May,  the  army  was  agreeably  surprised 
by  a  loud  cheer  from  a  body  of  850  Bri¬ 
tish,  made  prisoners  at  Albuera,  who, 
having  undermined  the  wall  of  a  Con¬ 
vent  Prison,  with  their  Officers  at  their 
head,  proceeded  to  join  the  main  army. 
They  met  some  friendly  Spaniards,  who 
conducted  them  to  the  mountains,  where 
they  were  entertained  most  hospitably. 
ITALY. 

.  The  Consults  at  Home  have  manifest¬ 
ed  a  zeal  in  the  preservation  of  the 
6hnrche«,  monuments,  Ac.  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  their  antiquity  or  sculpture.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-six.  churches  are  se¬ 
lected  as  the  objects  of  national  care.  In 
the  suppre  ssed  convent  of  St.  Ouol'rius, 
now  a  charitable  establishment  for  deaf 
and  dumb  pupils,  a  monument  is  to  be 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Tasso,  whose 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  adjoining 
church.  The  Consulta  have  also  pro¬ 
jected  a  Lyceum  of  the  first  class,  three 
colleges,  two  public  schools,  two  mar¬ 
kets,  and  appointed  commissioners  for 
clearing  the  earth  from  the  remains  of 
antiquity. 

GERMANY. 

The  Vienna  course  upon  Augsburgh 
was,  at  the  latter  end  of  May,  226,  and 
a  further  depreciation  expected.  The 
Austrian  bank  paper  had  become  a  drug; 
1,150  and  1,200  florins,  in  bank  bills, 
being  given  for  erne  hundred  florins  in 
Specie. 

The  postage  of  letters  has  been  nearly 
trebled  throughout  the  Austrian  do¬ 
minions. 

The  mines  in  Austria  have  ceased 
working,  from  want  of  hands: — to  re¬ 
medy  this,  the  Government  has  ordered 
the  miners  attached  to  the  army,  who 
have  served  ten  years,  to  he  dismissed. 

The  tailor,  Bublinger,  has  been  un¬ 
successful  in  his  promised  attempt  at 
flying  with  the  wings  he  had  made. 
(See  our  Part  1.  p.  665.)  On  the  1st  inst. 
)x e  placed  himself  on  the  walls  of  Dim,  at 
the  edge  of  the  Danube,  for  the  purpose 
of  flying  over  that  river;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  leaped  from  the  wall,  than  one  of 
his  wings  broke,  and  he  fell  into  the 
water,  and  must  have  been  drowned,  had 
pot  some  boats  gone  to  his  assistance. 

The  mayor  uf  Inspruck  (Tyrol)  in 
June  last  killed,  in  a  fit  of  insanity, 
three  of  his  children  :  he  afterwards 
stabbed  his  wife,  and,  believing  her 
dead,  shaved  himself,  and  then  neatly 
severed  his  head  fro  n  his  body. 

M.  Henz,  a  tanner  at  Srzeusk,  in  Po¬ 
land,  has  ascertained  that  the  leaves  of 


the  oak  may  be  advantageously  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  bark  in  tanning  leather, 
provided  they  are  used  in  September, 
when  they  possess  the  bitter  sap  which 
they  afterwards  lose. 

Some  new  mi  nek  of  rich  copper  have 
been  discovered  at  Ktelce,  in  Silesia, 
which  produced  500  quintals  of  metal  in 
15  days. 

A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  at  Kouigs- 
berg  on  the  14th  ult.  which  consumed 
between  3  and  400  houses  and  ware¬ 
houses  ;  the  latter  containing  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  tallow,  corn.  Oil, 
wines,  and  Russian  produce. 

A  piece  of  amber,  14  inches  long,  *)£ 
broad,  and  weighing  21  lbs.  was  found 
by  a  Russian  soldier  between  Memel  and 
Konigsberg.  It  is  the  largest  ever  seen, 
exceeding  in  size  and  weight  the  one 
found  in  the  Prussian  territories  in  1804; 
and  is  worth  near  6,000  dollars. 

ASIA. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  from 
Persia,  to  the  24th  of  July  last,  which 
mentions,  that  for  some  months  pre¬ 
ceding  that  date,  though  the  war  with 
Russia  still  continued,  it  had  been  unat¬ 
tended  by  any  military  operations  of 
importance.  The  Russians  had  possess¬ 
ed  themselves,  by  storm,  of  Sedaree, 
a  strong  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes.  They  assembled  a  consider¬ 
able  force,  and  attempted  to  pass  the 
river  in  the  presence  of  a  Persian 
corps  twice  their  number,  but  were  re¬ 
pulsed  with  the  loss  of  2,000  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  King  of  Persia  is  desirous  that  his 
subjects  should  be  instructed,  and  the 
operations  of  the  armies  superintended, 
by.  English  officers.  —  It  is  said,  that 
when  Gen.  Malcolm  was  about  to  do- 
part,  the  King'  o  lie  red,  upon  condition 
he  would  remain  and  conduct  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Russians,  to  give  him 
his  daughter  in-  marriage,  create  him,  a 
Piinee,  with  remainder  to  the  throne 
should  Prince  Abbas  Mirza  leave  no 
issue. 

It  is  stated  in  a  German  paper,  that 
an  adventurer,  named  Baghvan-Ho,  has 
collected  a  number  of  followers  in  Grand 
Tartary,  and  ha.3  induced  them,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  several  tribes  of  Mingals, 
to  submit  to  his  authority  in  the  double 
character  of  Prince  and  Pontiff.  Be¬ 
lie' ing  him  to  be  possessed  of  super¬ 
natural  power,  they  profess  the  most 
ardent  devotion  to  his  will;  and  their 
conduct,  when  attacked,  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  all  that  zeal  which  marks  the 
adherents  of  a  new  religion.  The  «  ara- 
vans  pay  him  tribute,  though  escorted 
by  Chinese  or  Russian  soldiers.  The 
merchants  introduced  to  him  fell  pro¬ 
strate. 
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strate,  and  remained  so  during  the 
audience  :  he  spoke  to  them  courteously 
in  four  languages.  The  Chinese  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Nay  man  sent  some  individuals 
with  presents,  to  learn  his  views,  &c. 
Baghvan-Ho  assumed  the  title  of  King 
ofl  'artary ,  and  made  a  pompous  display 
of  his  followers,  6*0,000  of  whom  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  lances, 
and  guns.  To  show  his  influence  over 
them,  he  made  a  signal,  and  10Q  em¬ 
braced  death  by  stabbing  themselves. — 
The  Chinese,  Government  was  strength¬ 
ening  the  frontier  garrisons,  and  taking 
other  measures  of  precaution  against 
the  consolidation  of  a  power,  which  not 
only  threatened  the  independence  of.  the 
country,  but  menaced  the  extinction  of 
the' present  dynasty. 

A -shock  of  an  earthquake  was  some 
time  since  felt  at  Amboyna,  which  was 
Succeeded  by  an  eruption  of  a  volcano 
in  the  mountains. 

AFRICA. 

The  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  by 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt  is  said  to  have  been 
preconcerted  with  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  carnage  lasted  six  hours. 
Those  who  escaped  the  first  massacre 
were  sought  after  with  great  care,  drawn 
from  their  hiding-places,  and  killed: 
their  wives  and  children  were  sold  as 
slaves.  This  formidable  militia  is  now 
nearly  extinct. 

AMERICA  and  WEST  INDIES. 

A  bed  of  plaster  of  Paris,  of  about  100 
acres,  has  been  discovered  in  Duchess 
County,  State  of  New  York,  said  to  be 
equal  to  that  import  ed  from  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Kingston  Gazette  of  the  18th  of 
May,  states  that  a  comet  hacl  been  visi¬ 
ble  there.  It  appeared  to  be  midway 
between  the  constellation  Orion  and 
the  sign  Gemini.  — A  slight  shock  of  an 
earthquake  had  been  felt  at  Kingston, 
hut  had  done  only  trifling  damage. 

The  town  of  Montego  Bay  has  again 
suffered  by  fire.  The  fire  broke  out 
near  the  workshop  of  Mr.  Hill,  chaise- 
maker,  the  flames  of  which  soon  reached 
Gi  ffin’s  Tavern,  the  whole  of  which,  with 
Mr.  Longland’s  house  and  stores,  the 
wharfs  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Ismay,  the  stores  of  Henry  Parry, 
esq.  Messrs.  Hamer  and  Dewar,  Guthrie 
and  Anderson,  John  Fray,  and  Alex. 
Davidson,  esqrs.  with  many  others,  fell 
a  sacrifice. 

The  recently-formed  lake  at  Rio-Ho, 
Jamaica,  which  had  excited  great  ap¬ 
prehension  among  the  settlers,  and  in¬ 
undated  3,000  acres,  had  for  six  weeks 
preceding,  fallen  two  feet  three  inches 
of  its  perpendicular  height,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  ebb  in  the  same  proportion 
more  than  half  an  inch  per  day. 


Advices  from  Buenos  Ayres,  state  that 
a  naval  combat  had  taken  place  on  tb$ 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  between  the  squadron# 
of  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
had  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  cap* 
ture  of  the  latter  :  Elio’s  squadron  ego* 
sisted  of  seven  vessels;  that  of  the  Junta, 
of  three  vessels. 

Trial  and  Execution  of  the  Ifffl.  A.  W. 
Hodge  at  Tortdi.a,  for  the  Murder  of  his 
Negro  Slave  Prosper. 

The  Hon,  A.  W.  Hodge,  esq.  one  of  the 
Members  of  his  Majesty’s  Council  at 
Tortola  (West  Indies),  was  executed  on 
the  8th  of  May  for  the  Murder  of  one 
of  his  own  negroes  of  the  name  of 
Prosper.  The  prisoner,  on  his  trial, 
pleaded  Not  Guilty,  The  first  witness 
called  to  prove  the  charge  was  a  fre<? 
woman  of  colour  of  the  name  of  Pareen 
Georges.  She  stated  that  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending  at  Mr.  Hgdge's  estate 
to  wash  linen ;  that  one  day  Prosper 
came  to  her  to  borrow  six  shillings,  being 
the  sum  that  his  master  required  of  him* 
because  a  mango  had  fallen  from  a  treep 
which  (he)  Prosper  was  set  to  watch. 
He  told  the  witness  that  he  must  either 
find  the  6s.  or  be  flogged ;  that  the 
witness  had  only  3s.,  which  she  gave  him, 
but  that  it  did  not  appease  Mr.  Hodge: 
that  Prosper  was  flogged  for  upwards  of 
an  hour,  receiving  more  than  100  lashes* 
and  threatened  by  his  master,  that  if  lie 
did  not  bring  the  remaining  3s.  on  the 
next  day,  the  flogging  should  be  repeated  ; 
that  the  next  day  he  was  tied  to  a  tret*, 
and  flogged  for  such  a  length  of  time* 
with  the  thong  of  a  whip  doubled,  that 
his  head  fell  back,  and  that  he  could 
cry  out  no  more.  From  thence  he  was 
carried  to  the  sick-house,  and  chained 
to  two  other  negroes  ;  that  he  remained 
in  this  confinement  during  5  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  his  companions  broke 
away,  and  thereby  released  him  ;  that 
he  was  unable  to  abscond  ;  that  he  went 
to  the  negro-house  and  shut  himself  up; 
that  he  was  found  there  dead,  and  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  some  days  after¬ 
wards  ;  that  crawlers  were  in  his  wounds, 
and  not  a  piece  of  black  flesh  was  to  he 
seen  on  the  hinder  part  of  his  body  where 
he  had  been  flogged.  S.  M‘  Keogh,  for¬ 
merly  manager  to  Mr.  Ilodge,  swore 
that  after  Prosper  had  been  flogged,  he 
could  put  his  finger  in  his  side;  and  that 
Mr.  Hodge  had  said,  that  if  the  work  of 
the  estate  was  not  done,  he  was  satisfied 
if  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  whip. 
Another  witness,  who  was  called  on  the 
behalf  of  the  defendant, swore  that  be  had 
occasioned  the  death  of  his  cook,  named 
Margaret, by  pouring  boiling  water  down 
her  throat.  The  majority  of  the  petit 
Jury  recommended  Mr.  Hodge  to  mercy  ! 
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but  noiid  of  the  Judges  seconded  the  re¬ 
commendation  :  it  is  supposed  he  had 
murdered  five  ofhis  slaves  -.from  theperiod 
«f  his  condemnation  to  his  execution. 
Governor  Elliot  thought  it  expedient  to 
proclaim  martial  law.  —  It  will  be  learnt 
with  pleasure  that  the  Prince  Regent 
and  the  Ministers  highly  approve  of 
Governor  Elliot's  conduct. 
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Country  News. 

June  5.  A  dreadful  peal  of  thunder 
struck  on  a  miner’s  cabin  near  Castleton ', 
where  a  woman  and  man  were  sitting. 
The  woman  was  thrown  into  disorder, 
from  the  suffocating  fumes  of  sulphur  ; 
and*  on  recovering  herself,  found  her 
companion  a  lifeless  corpse  without  the 
least  appearance  of  injury  on  his  person. 

■  Three  thousand  five  hundred  panes  of 
glass,  belonging  to  green-houses  and 
hot-houses  in  the  gardens  of  Earl  Fitz- 
williatri,  at  Wentworth,  in  Yorkshire, 
were  broken  by  a  storm. 

In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the 
rain  which  accompanied  the  thunder 
wrought  up  the  litt  le  rills  into  torrents, 
and  the  rivers  into  a  deluge.  Many 
mill-dams  were  swept  away,  bridges 
broken  down,  and  houses  filled  with 
inundation.  The  low  lands  which  were 
banked,  were  overflowed,  and  the  fields 
frightfully  plowed  by  the  new  created 
torrents.  Much  damage  has  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  crops  and  fences. 

Ipswich  was  visited  by  an  alarming 
tempest.  About  five  in  the  afternoon, 
the  storm  seemed  at  its  greatest  height. 
Upper  and  Lower  Orwell-street  bad  the 
appearance  of  a  rapid  stream,  and  from 
the  Gun-corner  to  the  Sea-horse  (more 
than  sixty  yards)  there  was  an  entire 
sheet  of  water,  four  and  five  feet  deep  ; 
the  cellars  near  the  quay  were  filled. 
Mr.  Chapman’s  pinery  and  succession- 
houses  suffered  very  severely  :  upwards 
of  4000  panes  of  glass  were  broken. 
Mr,  Causton  had  400  panes  broken. 
Great  damage  has  been  sustained  by 
other  gardeners,  and  by  many  persons 
in  the  town,  not  only  from  the  glass 
that  has  been  broken,  but  in  their  fur¬ 
niture  from  the  rain.  The  hail-stones 
measured  5-8ths  of  an  inch  diameter. 

June  12.  During  a  thunder  storm, 
at  Cottingham,  near  Hull,  William  Sar- 
geson  (aged  2'2)  was  struck  dead  by 
lightning;  his  face  on  one  side  was  com¬ 
pletely  scorched,  and  his  clothes  rent  to 
pieces. 

Juried.  H.  M.  gun-brig  Firm,  Lieut. 
J.  Little  Commander,  was  lost  in  Can- 
caile  Bay,  at  four  this  morning.  Lieut. 
Little,  finding  the  water  shoal,  wore 


bank ; 

ineffectuai^sn 
gallant  commander  and  crew  in  the  face: 
of  the  Enemy.  Not  a  man  was  hurt. 
Lieut.  Little,  with  his  officers  and  cre\V, 
was  brought  to  Jersey  iii  the  Fylla; 
Lieut.  Little  is  unfortunate,  it  being 
the  third  time  this  war  he  has  lost  every 
thing  he  had. 

July  2.  This  evening  Oxford  was 
visited  with  a  storm  of  thunder,  light¬ 
ning,  and  torrents  of  rain.  A  barn  at 
Finstock,  was  set  on  fire  by  the  electric 
fluid,  which  communicated  to  another 
barn,  and  both  were  destrojred,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  wheat. 

Frome  was  visited  by  an  awful  and 
tremendous  thunder  storm,  which  burg 
over  it  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  no 
wind  stirring.  The  lightning  shattered 
the  chimney,  roof,  and  windows  of  a 
weaving  house;  killed  a  lad,  and  stu~ 
pified  several  others,  who  were  at  work 
in  the  house.  A  valuable  horse  of  Mr. 
Bell’s,  of  Stroud  house,  near  Hinton,  was 
killed  by  the  lightning. 

In  ploughing  up  a  field  at  Withington , 
six  miles  from  Cheltenham,  and  two 
from  Frogmill,  the  property  of  H.  F. 
Brooke,  esq.  of  Henbury,  near  Bristol, 
a  beautiful  tesselated  pavement  was 
lately  dseoverecl.  Mr.  Lysons,  and 
other  gentlemen  are  now  employed  in 
examining  these  fine  remains.  The  site 
of  a  Villa  150  feet  in  length  has  been  as¬ 
certained;  and  seven  rooms  clearly  traced. 
The  pavements  are  enriched  with  draw¬ 
ings,  in  high  preservation,  of  Neptune, 
Orpheus,  animals,  birds,  fishes,  &e.  An 
Hippocaust,  or  sweating-room,  with  its 
flues,  and  several  pillars  of  considerable 
magnitude,  are  visible.  Whatever  part 
could  he  removed  with  safety  has  been 
presented  by  Mr.  Brooke  to  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  the  intention  also  of 
Mr.  Lysons  to  publish  a  description  of 
the  whole  ;  and  judging  from  what  this 
indefatigable  antiquary  has  already  done 
for  Woodchester,  Horkstow,  &c.  &c. 
we  most  sincerely  congratulate  the  pub- 
lick  that  such  valuable  materials  have 


fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman 
who  is  so  well  able  to  describe  and  ap¬ 
preciate  them. 

The  Grand  Tunnel  on  the  Hudders¬ 
field  Canal  is  completed.  It  has  cost 
130,000?. ;  is  5,420  yards  long,  seven  feet 
and  a  half  deep  of  water,  and  seven  feet 
and  a  half  head  way  from  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Lord  Chedworth’s  extensive  estates 
in  Gloucestershire  were  recently  brought 
to  the  hammer,  at  the  Auction  Mart* 


round  for  the  purpose  of  standing  out,  and  disposed  of  for  268,635/. 


Domestic 
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Domestic  Occurrences. 

Wednesday,  June  5  . 

This  night  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  Red 
Dion  Wharf,  Thames-street,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  warehouse  'of  Messrs.  Todd 
and  Co.  filled  with  an  immense  quantity 
of  various  merchandize;  particularly  of 
Spanish  wool,  to  the  amount  of  50,000?. ; 
also  that  of  Alderman  Wood  and  Co.  ’ 
who  lately  occupied  the  whole  strick, 
and  who  a  short  time  since  removed  goods 
therefrom  to  the  amount  of  8000?.  The 
Fox  and  Grapes  public-house  was  greatly 
damaged;  Mr.  Todd’s  dwelling-house 
escaped  almost  miraculously,  by  the  me¬ 
ritorious  exertions  of  t  he  firemen.  Se¬ 
veral  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  provi¬ 
dentially  got  out,  or  the  mischief  might 
have  been  great  beyond  calculation. 

Tuesday ,  June  18. 

This  morning,  about  nine  o’clock,  an 
alarming  fire  broke  out  in  Bury-street, 
St.  Mary  Axe,  which  spread  on  both 
sides  of  the  street,  to  Bury-court,  and 
the  end  of  Jeffrey’s-square.  It  raged 
with  such  extreme  violence,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  seasonable  hour  for  re¬ 
lief,  and  the  promptest  means  adminis¬ 
tered  for  its  suppression,  nine  houses 
were  destroyed  before  1 1  o’clock.  The 
fire  continued  its  ravages  until  12,  when 
it  was  completely  extinguished.  No  lives 
were  lost. — The  fire  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  warehouses  of  Mr.  Da¬ 
vis,  an  oilman. 

Saturday,  June  22. 

It  was  determined  in  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  that  the  profits  arising 
from  the  letting  of  pews,  &c.  in  Metho¬ 
dist  Chapels  are  liable  to  the  poor  rates. 

Friday,  July  2. 

In  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  Daven¬ 
port  Sedley,  the  father,  was  convicted 
of  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Marquis 
of  Headfort  of  acceptances  to  the 
amount  of  4000?.  The  evidence  was 
clear  ;  drafts  of  all  the  fabricated  letters 
which  had  been  sent  under  various 
names  to  the  Marquis  being  found  in 
his  possession. 

Thursday,  July  11.' 

An  action  was  tried  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  brought  by  Mr.  Fuller, 
Apothecary,  of  Piccadilly,  against  the 
executors  of  the  late  Duke  of  Queens- 
beery,  for  professional  attendance  for 
seven  years  and  a  half,  during  which 
time  he  made  him  .9340  visits,  besides 
attending  1700  nights.  The  damages 
were  laid  at  10,000?.  Lord  Yarmouth, 
Dr.  Home,  Sir  Henry  Halford,  and  Dr. 
Ainslie,  were  called  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Vaughan;  and  they  deposed  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  the  charge,  considering 
the  sacrifice  of  business  which  the  plaiu- 
Grnt.  Mag.  July,  1811. 
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CCURRENCES. 

tiff  must  have  made  on  the  Duke’s  ac¬ 
count.  The  first  two  witnesses  farther 
stated,  that,  in  conversations  with  the 
Duke  of  Queensberrv,  his  Grace  said 
the  plaintiff  should  be  paid  by  his  ex¬ 
ecutors,  which  w  as  corroborated  by  Mr. 
Douglas’s  answer  in  Chancery.  Sir  James 
Mansfield,  but  for  the  latter  admissions, 
would  not  have  held  the  action  tenable 
in  a  Court  of  Justice,  not  considering 
an  apothecary  had  any  right  to  claim  for 
attendance.  Verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
Damages  7500?. 

Monday,  July  15. 

A  female,  of  the  name  of  Hudson, 
died  lately  at  Mill-hill,  near  Hendon,  of 
a  galloping  consumption,  brought  on 
by  the  poisonous  medicines  which  she 
had  taken  at  various  times,  but  with¬ 
out  success,  to  procure  abortion.  Upon 
her  death-bed,  this  miserable  creature 
related  how  she  had  falsely  affiliated  her 
first  two  children  to  an  innocent  man, 
and  how  she  had  disposed  of  three 
others  since.  The  first,  a  boy,  she  de¬ 
stroyed  as  soon  as  born,  and  buried  it 
under  a  tree  in  a  garden,  near  Dors-lane. 
The  second,  a  girl,  met  w  ith  a  similar 
fate,  but  the  mother  buried  it  behind  a 
publick-house  called  the  Adam  and  Eve, 
Mill-hill.  The  last  child,  a  girl  also, 
she  buried  alive  in  a  field  near  Totte- 
ridge.  After  this  disclosure,  the  unhap¬ 
py  wretch  appeared  more  resigned,  and 
expired  almost  immediately.  Her  con¬ 
fession  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  per¬ 
sons  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  no  one 
could  be  found  to  sit  up  with  the  corpse 
during  the  nights  previous  to  burial. 

Tuesday,  July  30. 

The  violence  of  the  paroxysms  which 
his  Majesty  has  lately  experienced  have 
occasioned  the  most  alarming  apprehen¬ 
sions.  We  regret  to  state  that  if  any 
difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  the 
physicians,  it  is  not  respecting  the  issue 
of  the  disorder,  but  upon  the  length 
of  time  during  which  it  may  agitate 
the  Royal  Sufferer. 

The  Governors  of  Queen  Anne*s  Boun¬ 
ty  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  ad¬ 
vancing  the  sum  of  60,600?.  for  the  lau¬ 
dable  purpose  of  assisting  clergymen  in 
the  repairs  of  their  parsonage-houses, 
to  be  repaid  to  the  Governors  in  tjie  man¬ 
ner  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
commonly  called  Gilbert’s  Act. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
recently  sent  by  Lord  King  to  his  tenants, 
and  which  occasioned  the  introduction 
of  Lord  Stanhope’s  Bill :  —  “  By  lease, 
dated  1802,  you  have  agreed  to  pay  the 

annual  rent  of - ,  in  good  and  lawful 

Money  of  Great  Britain.  Inconsequence 
of  the  late  depreciation  of  paper  money, 
/  «...  1  can 
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I. can  no  longer  accept  of  any  Bank  Notes 
at  their  nominal  value  in  payment  or 
satisfaction  of  an  old  contract.  I  must, 
therefore,  desire  you  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  your  rent  in  the  legal  coin 
of  the  realm  ;  at  the  same  time,  having 
no  other  object  than  to  receive  payment 
of  the  real  intrinsic  value  of  the  sum 
stipulated  by  agreement,  and  being 
desirous  to  avoid  giving  you  unnecessary 
trouble,  1  shall  be  willing  to  receive 
payment  in  either  of  the  manners  fol¬ 
lowing,  according  to  your  option:  1st, 
By  payment  in  Guineas. —  2d,  If  Guineas 
cannot  be  procured,  by  a  payment  in 
Portugal  gold  coin,  equal  in  weight 
to  the  number  of  guineas  requisite  to 
discharge  the  debt.  —  3d,  By  a  payment 
in  Bank  paper  of  a  sum  sufficient  to 
purchase  (at  the  present  market  price) 
the  weight  of  standard  gold  requisite  to 
discharge  the  rent,  The  alteration  of 
the  value  of  paper  money  is  estimated 
in  this  manner  :  —  the  price  of  gold,  in 
1802,  the  year  of  your  agreement,  was 
4/.  per  txi. ;  the  present  market  price  is 
47.  1 4$.  ;  arising  from  the  diminished 
value  of  paper  —  in  that  proportion  an 
addition  of  177  10$.  per  cent,  in  paper 
money  will  be  required  as  the  equivalent 
for  the  payment  of  rent  in  paper. 

(Signed)  King. 

N.  B.  A  power  of  re-entry  and  eject¬ 
ment  is  reserved  by  deed  in  case  of  non¬ 
payment  of  rent  due.  —  No  draft  will  he 

received.”  - 

The  Committee  to  whom  the  Petitions 
qf  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Colle¬ 
giate  Church  of  Saint  Peter  Westminster, 
Avhich  were  presented  to  the  House  upon 
the  i  9th  day  of  February  and  the  26th 
day  of  this  instant  March,  were  referred, 
— having  called  for  an  account  of  all  mo¬ 
nies  received  or  expended  in  the  repair 
qf  King  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  and 
also  for  estimates  relating  to  the  same ; — 
find  that  the  Money  actually  paid,  up  to 
Dec.  31,  1810,  was  .  .  .  £  4,288 

Due  for  Work  done  since  Dee.  3 1 .  1,207 
Kstimated  to  complete  the  Two 
Turrets,  and  the  Centre  Bay 
between  .  . . 1,073 


6,568 

Estimated  to  repair  the  South¬ 
east  Bay,  and  One  Turret  .  2,650 

Estimated  for  the  Windows  in 

the  Centre  Bay .  55 

Windows  in  the  South-east 

Bay,  about .  40 

Carpenter’s  Work,  about  50 


9,363 

Deduct,  -already  paid  .  .  ;  ,  4,288 

Wanting,  to  complete  the  Bay 
now  repairing,  and  the  South. 


East  Bay  and  First  Turret 

adjoining . *  .  5,075 

It  appears,  that  a  part  of  the  4,288/. 
already  paid  has  been  expended  in  form¬ 
ing  moulds,  and  in  erecting  workshops, 
which  are  of  course  applicable  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  conduct  of  the  whole  work,  although 
they  have  been  defrayed  out  of  the  first 
sum  which  was  voted;  and  therefore 
these  articles  apparently  increase,  beyond 
its  due  proportion,  the  cost  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  building  which  was  first  un¬ 
dertaken. — There  is  also  reason  to  think 
that  the  North  and  North  east  turrets 
and  bays  will  not  require  so  large  an  ex¬ 
pence  as  th»  South  and  South-east,  so 
far  as  the  mere  security  and  stability  of 
the  building  are  concerned,  the  weather 
having  made  much  deeper  inroads  upon 
the  South  and  South-east  front,  than 
upon  that  w  hich  is  opposite.  The  South¬ 
east  bay,  with  its  turret  and  flying  but¬ 
tress,  is  stated  to  be  the  most  ruinous 
part  of  the  whole  edifice. — Your  Com¬ 
mittee  observe  with  concern,  that  the 
expenditure  has  already  so  far  exceeded 
the  Parliamentary  Grants,  as  to  leave 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  with  a  balance  of 
only  2937  towards  carrying  on  the  work, 
provided  the  whole  sum  for  which  they 
apply  by  their  Petition  should  be  granted; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  whoie  sum  which  seems  originally 
to  have  been  in  contemplation  will  he 
sufficient  to  complete  the  reparation,  if 
it  should  continue  to  be  conducted,  bv 
entirely  casing  the  old  yvork  according 
to  the  present  specimen. — Your  Com¬ 
mittee  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  difference  between  the  sums 
voted  by  the  House,  and  the  sums  actu¬ 
ally  received  for  carrying  on  the  work,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  fees  which  have  been  ta¬ 
ken  upon  the  several  issues,  amounting 
in  the  year  1807  to  1227  7  s.  8 d.  and  37 
15$.;  in  the  year  1809,  1177  10$.  4*7,  197 
6$.,  and  87  11$.;  in  1810,  3/.  10$.  and 
1337  6$.  2x7  ;  making  together  4087  6$. 
2x7  upon  the  grants  for  4,5007 — It  ap¬ 
pears  to  your  Committee,  that  if  Parlia- 
*  merit  should  be  pleased  to  make  any  fur¬ 
ther  grants  towards  continuing  this  re¬ 
pair,  such  sum  should  be  issued  without 
fee  and  deduction. — Grants  for  purposes 
of  this  description  do  not  seem  to  come, 
strictly  within  the  class  of  beneficial 
grants  made  to  individuals  or  to  bodies 
politic:  In  the  present  instance,  the 
money  is  applied  for  and  expended  solely 
to  prevent  the  dilapidation  and  decay  qf 
a  great  national  monument  of  antient 
taste  and  magnificence,  consecrated  to 
uses  of  a  public  nature  ;  which  is  the  bu¬ 
rial-place  of  the  Sovereigns  of  these  king¬ 
doms  ;  and  which  comes  immediately 
within  the  notice  and  observation  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament. 


Tmsa- 
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THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

Lyceum  Theatre jn  the  Strand. 

Ju.y  1.  Any  Tiling  New?  a  Musical 
Farce,  by  Mr.  Poeock.  It  is  a  whimsical 
and  entertaining  production,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  warmest  applause. 

15.  The  Young  Sailor ;  a  Comic  Ballet. 

18.  Quadrupeds ;  or,  Th.  Manager's  last 
Kick;  an  Afterpiece,  the  object  ex'1  which 
is  to  ridicule  the  Covent  Garden  Equestrian 
performances.  After  a  short  introductory 
scene,  the  Play  of  “  The  Tailors,  or  a 
Tragedy  for  Warm  Weather”  (into  which 
some  ridiculous  songs  are  introduced)  is 
performed  ;  and  h  concludes  with  a  muster 
of  journeymen  tailors  mounted  on  asses, 
mules,  foundered  horses,  &e.  when  a 
battle  ensues  between  the  Flints  and  the 
Dungs.  The  weapons  are  brooms,  sho¬ 
vels,  crutches,  &c.  ;  and  the  fight  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  tremendous  discharge  of 

cabbages !  - 

Haymarket  Theatre. 

July  4.  The  Outside  Passenger;  a  new 
Farce,  with  Songs,  by  Mr.  Brewer,  author 
of  “  Hours  of  Leisure.”  The  inusiek  by 
Messrs.  Reeve,  Whitaker,  and  Coni. 

Gaze'ite  and  Civil  Promotions. 

JMEUT.-COL.  H.  Torrens,  89th  foot, 
Military  Secretary  to  the  Prince  Regent. 

Hon.  Wellesley  Pole,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  Ireland. 

His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  vice  Lord  Melville. 

April  29.  John  Allen,  esq.  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  elected  Warden  of  Dulwieh-college. 

Dr.  Davison,  of  Dunfermline,  Professor 
of  Natural  History  in  Marisehal-college 
and  University  of  Aberdeen,  vice  Rennie, 
resigned. 

Thomas  Roberts,  M.  A.  elected  Master 
of  the  Free  Grammar-school  at  Upping¬ 
ham,  vice  Butt,  resigned. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

RFY  ■E.  Marsham,  M.  A.  Seulthorpe 
R.  &.  Wramplingham  R.  both  co. 
Norfolk. 

Rev.  Henry  North,  B.  A.  Riogstead 
St.  Peter  R.  with  St.  Andrew  "annexed. 

Rev.  J.  Clare,  M.  A.  Wednesffeld  V. 
Staffordshire. 

Rev.  Tho-mas  Coney,  B.  C.  L.  vector  of 
Batcombe,  Somerset,  Chedzey  R.  in  the 
same  county. 


Births. 

June  AT  Irvine,  Mrs.  R.  Sillers,  a  dau. 
23.  being  the  11th,  and  18th  child. 

30.  At  Hay  Castle,  Breconshire,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Wellington,  a  daughter. 

Lately ,  Countess  of  Chichester,  adaugh. 
At  Woo! hampton  House,  Berks,  Vis- 
,conn  tess  Falmouth,  a  son. 


The  wife  of  J.  Denison,  esq.  M.  P,  of 
Portland -place,  a  son. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-col.  Buh- 
bury,  a  son. 

At  the  Archbishop  of  Tu ana’s,  Dublin, 
Mrs.  Horseley  Beresford,  a  son  and  heir. 

July  10.  At  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Weeden  Butler,  jun.  of  a 
girl,  being  their  fourth  child. 

11.  In  Bedford-plaee,  the  wife  of  John 
Henry  Hogarth,  esq.  a  son. 

The  wife  of  Beoj.  Hobhonse,  esq.  M.  P. 
Whitton  Park,  a  daughter. 

July  15.  Hon.  Mrs.  Smith,  a  daughter. 

July  17.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Lady  Lo¬ 
vable,  a  son. 

At  Brampton-place,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
W.  Edmeades,  in  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company’s  service,  a  son. 


Marriages. 

1310,  £JOL.  Montague  Strange,  of  the 
Oct.  ...  Madias  army,  brother  of  Sit 
TVS.  Chief  Justice  at  Madras,  to  Miss  E. 
Hargrave,  niece  of  Mr.  H.  the  King’s 
Counsel. 

Lately,  Lord  Vise.  Hawarden,  to  JaDe, 
youngest  daughter  of  Patrick  Craufurd 
Bruce,  esq.  of  Gfeneig. 

Lord  Cioncurry,  to  Mrs.  Leeson,  mother 
of  the  Earl  of  Milltown. 

Lieut. -co).  Serle,  106th  foot,  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Edwards,  esq. 
of  Chigwell. 

Ralph  Deane,  esq.  of  Easteott- house, 
Middlesex,  to  Eliza,  youngest  daughter  of 
Francis  Gosling,  esq.  of  Twickenham  Park. 

William-Vaughau  Wallis,  esq.  Capt. 
5th  dragoon-guards,  to  Louisa-Elizabeth 
Strathmore,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
W.  Macklin,  of  Great  Chesterford,  Suffolk. 

Mr.  James  Skinner,  jun.  of  Alfriston, 
Sussex,  to  Miss  Hawes,  niece  and  heiress 
of  the  late  Malthras  Caldecot,  esq.  of 
Sherrington  House. 

Rev.  R.  Have,  of  Hurstmonceaux,  Sus¬ 
sex,  to  Anne,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
Adm.  Sir  T.  Fravikland,  hart.  ofThirleby 
Park,  Yorkshire,  and  widow  of  John  Lewis, 
esq.  of  Ilarpton-oourt,  Radnorshire. 

Rev.  Henry  Helyar,  second  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  esq.  of  Coker-court,  near  Yeovil, 
Somersetshire,  to  Maria,  eldest  daughter 
of  John  Porting,  esq.  of  Coombe- Florey. 

Rev.  Dr.  Booker,  rector  of  Tedstone- 
Delamere,  co.  Hereford  [See  Part  I.  page 
429],  to  Phillis-Anne,  eldest  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  the  late  Edward  Mox&m,  esq. 
of  Bromyard. 

At  Eyam,  Derbyshire,  R. -Clarke  Hill, 
esq,  of  Statliugton-hall,  co.  Stafford,  to 
Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Tho¬ 
mas  Birds,  esq. 

C.  R.  Barker,  esq.  fourth  son  of  J.  R.  B. 
esq.  of  Fairford  Park,  Gloucestershire,  to 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  N.  Barnardis- 
ton,  esq.  of  the  Rye’s  Lodge,  near  Sudbury. 

At 
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of  Grosvenor-place. 

At  SpofForth,  Yorkshire,  Henry  Eyre, 
esq.  to  Miss  Tripp,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  T.  rector  of  SpofForth. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Wasted,  of  Risby,  SutFolk,  to 
Frances,  daughter  of  B.  Wasted,  esq.  of 
Aydon  House,  Northumberland. 

In  the  Isle  of  Mann,  the  Hon.  Captain 
Murray,  5th  reg.  to  Miss  Bacon,  daughter 
of  the  late  John-Joseph  B  esq.  of  Douglas. 

In  Scotland,  Lord  Viscount  Deerhurst, 
to  Lady  Mary  Beauclerk,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  great  niece  of 
Sir  Henry  Etherington,  bart.  of  Hull,  with 
a  fortune  of  100,000/. 

At  Derry,  W.  Knox,  esq.  second  son  of 
the  Bishop  of  Derry,  to  Miss  S.  Ferguson, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  A.  F.  bart, 
July  1.  Colonel  T.  Goldie,  of  Goldie 
Lea,  near  Dumfries,  to  the  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  W.  Clark,  of  Cadogan-place. 

2.  At  Bridgnorth,  George  Childe,  esq, 
to  Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph 
Smith,  esq.  Town-cleik  of  Bridgnorth. 

3.  C.  A.  Busby,  esq,  architect,  eldest 
son  of  Dr.  B,  to  Louisa  Mary,  only  daugh- 
ter  of  the  late  H.  E.  Williams,  esq. 

4.  By  special  licence,  Col.  the  Hon.  Wm. 
Fitzroy,  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzroy,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Hoare,  vicar  of  Blandford, 
to  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Richard 
Holden,  esq.  of  Moorgate,  Yorkshire. 

6.  James  William  Farrer,  esq.  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  to  the  Hon.  Mrs,  Scott. 

8.  At  the  Palace,  Lambeth,  by  special 
licence,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Manners 
Sutton,  Judge-, Advocate-General,  to  Char¬ 
lotte,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Denison,  esq. 
of  Ossington,  Notts. 

Edward  Hawkins  Cheney,  esq.  Captain 
in  the  Scotch  Greys,  to  Eliza,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Ayre,  esq.  of 
Gaddesby,  Leicestershire. 

At  Bath,  J.  Siewart,  esq.  of  Belfast,  to 
Jane,  daughter  of  Vice-adm.  M‘Douga!l. 

10.  Joseph-Almond  Cropper,  esq.  of 
Loughborough,  to  the  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Harley,  of  Cauldon, 
go.  Stafford. 

11.  By  special  licence,  Thomas,  eldest 
son  of  Edward  Rice,  esq.  of  Mount  Tren- 
shard,  Ireland,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Theodosia  Pery,  second  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Limerick. 

15.  Rev.  Payne  Edmunds,  LL.  B.  rector 
of  Theddlethorpe  and  Mab^ethorpe,  co. 
Lincoln,  to  Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Richardson,  esq.  of  Cartmel, 
co.  Line,  niece  to  the  Earl  of  Lindsey. 

18.  Joseph-Browne  Wilks,  esq.  of  Dart- 
ford,  to  Mrs.  Croft,  widow  of  the  late 
Capt.  John  C.,  R.  N.  and  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Thomas  Buckworth,  esq.  of 
Tottenham,  Middlesex,  and  Spalding, Line. 


19.  At  St.  James’s  Westminster,  Lieut. - 
col.  Adam,  son  of  Wm.  A.  esq.  M.  P. 
to  Miss  Thompson,  only  child  of  the  late 
Stephen  T.  esq. 


Vol.  I, XXX.  Part  II.  p.  194-  The  Will 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Berkeley  is  dated  Aug. 
31,  1810,  and  was  proved  by  Mary  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Berkeley.  It  comprises  nearly 
eighty  sheets,  and  appears  to  have  been 
drawn  up  with  considerable  caution  and  cir¬ 
cumspection.  To  his  eldest  son,  described 
at  the  time  as  Lord  Dursley,  he  gives  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  the  value  of  from 
30,000 /.  to  40,000/.  To  Augustus,  Fran¬ 
cis,  Thomas,  George,  and  Craven,  ICO l. 
per  annum  each,  besides  5000/.  each  at 
their  respectively  attaining  the  age  of  21 
years.  To  Mary,  Caroline,  and  Emily, 
daughters,  400/.  per  annum  each,  till 
married  ;  and  if  married  with  the  consent 
of  their  mother,  then  100,000/.  each. 
Again,  upon  their  attaining  the  age  of  21, 
200/.  per  annum  more  till  married  ;  and 
upon  their  mother’s  death,  500/.  per  an¬ 
num  till  married.  All  the  foregoing  to  be 
charged  on  the  Berkeley  Estates  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester.  To  Lord  Dursley 
(the  eldest  son),  Berkeley  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  for  life,  with  re¬ 
mainder  to  his  heirs  male  for  ever ;  on 
failure  of  heirs,  to  the  other  sons  in  suc¬ 
cession  ;  and  failing  them,  to  the  daugh¬ 
ters  and  their  issue;  and  failing  them,  to 
his  brother  (Admiral  Berkeley)  and  his 
heirs.  His  estates  in  the  county  of  Sus¬ 
sex  are  bequeathed  to  his  son  Maurice  and 
his  issue  male ;  which  failing,  he  gives  to 
the  third  and  other  sous  down  to  Craven  ; 
and  failing  them,  then  to  his  daughters 
and  their  issue  for  ever.  It  is  provided, 
that  if  the  Sussex  Estate  should  devolve 
to  the  possessor  of  the  Gloucestershire 
Estate,  that  then  the  interest  to  such  pos¬ 
sessor  shall  terminate  as  to  the  said  Sussex 
Estate,  which  is  made  a  remainder  over. 
The  paintings,  plate,  china,  and  household 
furniture  of  Berkeley  Castle,  together  with 
those  of  Cranbrook  in  Middlesex,  to  de¬ 
scend  as  heir-looms;  but  all  the  other 
personal  property  therein  to  rest  for  ever 
in  the  Countess  Berkeley.  There  arfe 
powers  given  to  children  possessing  real 
estates  to  make  settlements.  A  like  power 
to  the  Countess  to  devise  annuities,  not 
exceeding  a  sum  limited  ;  and  also  a  devise 
to  her  of  1000/.  immediately,  and  2000/, 
per  annum  for  life,  charged  on  the  Glou¬ 
cestershire  estates  ;  together  with  the 
estates  in  Middlesex  for  life ;  Lugges  Farm 
for  life,  and  leasehold  house  in  Spring 
Garden  for  life  ;  and  she  is  made  residuary 
legatee  to  all  the  rest,  residue,  and  remain¬ 
der  of  his  property,  for  ever-.  It  concludes 
with  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  legitimacy 
of  Lord  Dursley,  and  finally  disinherits  all 
and  every  of  the  children  who  presume  to 
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dispute  his  title  and  legitimacy.  There 
are  matters  of  minor  interest.  The  fore¬ 
going  are  prominent  features  of  this  inte¬ 
resting  document. 

In  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  (see  pp.  67,  68),  the  four 
eldest  sons  of  the  late  Earl  are  passed  over ; 
and  the  title  devolves  upon  the  fifth  son, 
who  was  the  first  born  in  wedlock,  viz. 
Thomas  Morton  Fitzharding,  now  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  who  is  in  his  13th  year. 

The  Enquiry  in  the  House  of  Lords  re¬ 
specting  the  Peerage  claim  has  excited  so 
much  interest,  that  our  readers  will,  we 
are  persuaded,  be  gratified  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  brief  statement :  On  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Berkeley,  about  a  year  ago,  it 
became  a  question  which  of  his  lordship’s 
sons  was  entitled  to  be  called  to  the  House 
of  Peers  as  the  successor  to  his  father’s 
dignities.  Common  reputation  was,  that 
the  four  eldest  sons  had  been  born  before 
the  deceased  lord  was  married  to  their 
mother,  the  present  Countess ;  but  her 
ladyship,  ou  behalf  of  her  eldest  son,  aver¬ 
red,  that  although  the  public  solemnization 
of  the  marriage  took  place  after  the  birth  of 
the  before-named  four  children,  yet  that 
she  had  been  privately  mar. ied  to  Lord  B. 
before  their  birth  :  and,  to  establish  this 
statement,  an  entry  in  a  parish  register  was 
produced,  which  entry,  it  is  alleged,  had, 
for  certain  reasons  of  pleasure  and  conve¬ 
nience  on  the  part  of  Lord  Berkeley,  been 
written  on  a  leaf  that  was  pasted  down  in 
the  registry-book  for  many  years,  until 
upon  the  present  occasion  it  was  wanted. 
The  truth  of  this  story  is  what  the  House 
of  Lords  has  been  engaged  in  inquiring  in¬ 
to.  The  clergyman  who  is  stated  to  have 
made  the  entry  in  the  register  is  dead ; 
and  his  widow  has  declared  that  she  does 
not  believe  the  writing  tb  be  that  of  her 
deceased  husband.  Mr.  Tudor,  brother 
of  Lady  Berkeley,  however,  deposed,  that 
he  was  present  at  her  marriage  with  the 
late  Earl  in  1783. — Lady  Berkeley  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Glossop,  of  Osbournby, 
Lincolnshire  (formerly  Mrs.  Cole).  She 
contradicted  her  daughter  in  some  parti¬ 
culars,  but  gave  her  evidence  in  a  very 
respectable  way.  The  old  lady  has  always 
lived  in  obscurity  herself :  but  her  three 
daughters  have  risen  to  a  remarkable  ele¬ 
vation  in  society;  one  is  the  present  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Berkeley  ;  another  married  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  who,  dying,  left  her  possessed  of 
7000/.  a  year,  and  she  is  now  the  wife  of 
a  nephew  of  Sir  F.  Baring ;  and  the  third 
daughter  married  a  General  in  the  army, 
at  present  in  an  important  command  in 
America.  The  evidence  adduced  is  ex¬ 
tremely  voluminous,  occupying  upwards 
of  800  pages  ;  the  most  remarkable  parts 
of  which  are  the  statements  of  the  Rev. 
John  Chapeau,  Mrs.  Foote,  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Buckingham. 


Part  1.  for  the  present  year,  pp.  190.  b. 
393.  b.  After  a  hearing  on  the  21st 
and  2 2d  of  May,  in  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  the  Lord  Chancellor  decreed,  that 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Tread¬ 
way  Russel  Nash ,  the  whole  of  his  proper¬ 
ty,  real  and  personal,  subject  to  a  few 
legacies  and  his  wife’s  jointure*  descends 
nearly  equally  divided  ;  the  one  part  to 
Lord  Somers  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his 
eldest  son  ;  and  the  other  to  Lady  Somers 
for  life,  with  remainder  to  their  second  son, 
on  his  taking  the  name  and  assuming  the 
arms  of  Nash. 

Pp.  404.  a.  492.  b.  Mr.  Robert\Ra\Jxcs  was 
of  a  very  respectable  family,  and  was  born 
at  Gloucester  in  the  year  1735.  His  father 
was  of  the  same  business  as  himself,  a 
printer,  and  conducted  for  many  years, 
with  much  approbation,  the  Gloucester 
Journal.  The  education  Mr.  Raikes  re¬ 
ceived  was  liberal,  and  calculated  for  his 
future  designation  in  life.  At  a  proper 
season  he  was  initiated  into  his  father’s 
business,  which  he  afterwards  conducted 
with  punctuality,  diligence,  and  care.  Se¬ 
veral  pieces,  among  which  may  be  pointed 
out  the  Works  of  the  Dean  of  Gloucester, 
are  such  as  will  suffer  nothing  by  any 
comparison  with  the  productions  of  modern 
typography.  The  incidents  cf  Mr.  Raikes’s 
life  were  few,  and  those  not  enough  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  rest  of  the  world  to  admit 
of  a  particular  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  in  his  business  he  was  prosper¬ 
ous,  and  that  his  attention  was  not  so 
wholly  confined  to  it,  but  that  he  found 
time  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  the  great  interests  of  mankind 
and  the  welfare  of  society.  By  his  means 
some  consolation  has  been  afforded  to  sor¬ 
row  and  imprudence;  some  knowledge, 
and  consequently  happiness,  to  youth  and 
inexperience.  The  first  object  which  de¬ 
manded  his  notice,  was  the  miserable  state 
of  the  County  Bridewell  within  the  city  of 
Gloucester,  which  being  part  of  the  county 
gaol,  the  persons  committed  by  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  out  of  sessions  for  petty  offences, 
associated,  through  necessity,  with  felons 
of  the  worst  description,  with  little  or  no 
means  of  subsistence  from  labour;  with 
little,  if  anjr,  allowance  from  the  County; 
without  either  meat,  drink,  or  clothing  ; 
dependent  chiefly  on  the  precarious  cha¬ 
rity  of  such  as  visited  the  prison,  whether 
brought  thither  by  business,  curiosity,  or 
compassion.  To  relieve  these  miserable 
and  forlorn  wretches,  and  to  render  their 
situation  supportable  at  least,  Mr.  Raikes 
employed  both  his  pen,  his  influence,  and 
his  property,  to  procure  them  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life;  and  finding  that  ignorance 
was  generally  the  principal  cause  of  those 
enormities  which  brought  them  to  become 
objects  of  his  notice,  he  determined,  if 
'  possible,  to  procure  them  some  moral  and 
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Religious  instruction.  In  this  he  succeeded, 
by  means  of  b®unties  and  encouragement, 
given  to  such  of  the  prisoners  who  were 
able  to  read ;  and  these,  by  being  directed 
to  proper  books,  improved  both  them¬ 
selves  and  their  fellow-prisoners,  and  af¬ 
forded  great  encouragement  to  persevere 
in  the  benevolent  design.  He  then  pro¬ 
cured  for  them  a,  supply  of  work,  to  pre¬ 
clude  every  excuse  and  temptation  to  idle¬ 
ness.  Successful  in  this  effort,  he  formed 
a  more  extensive  plan  of  usefulness  to 
society,  which  will  transmit  his  name  to 
posterity  with  those  honours  which  are  due 
to  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind.  This 
was  the  institution  of  Sunday  schools,  a 
plan  which  has  been  attended  with  the 
happiest  effects.  The  thought  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  accident.  “  Some  business,” 
says  Mr.  Raikes,  “  leading  me  one  morn¬ 
ing  into  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where 
the  lowest  of  the  people  (who  are  princi¬ 
pally  employed  in  the  pin  manufactory) 
chiefly  reside,  I  was  struck  with  concern 
on  seeing  a  groupe  of  children,  wretchedly 
ragged,  at  play  in  the  street.  An  enquiry 
of  a  neighbour  produced  an  account  of 
the  miserable  state  and  deplorable  profli¬ 
gacy  of  these  infants,  more  especially  on 
a  Sunday,  when  left  to  their  own  direc¬ 
tion.”  This  information  Suggested  an 
idea,  “  that  it  would  be  at  least  a  harm¬ 
less  attempt,  if  it  should  be  productive  of 
no  good,  should  some  little  plan  be  formed 
to  check  this  deplorable  profanation  of 
the  Sabbath.”  An  agreement  was  soon 
after  made  with  proper  persons,  to  receive 
as  many  children  on  Sundays  as  should 
be  sent,  who  were  to  be  instructed  in 
reading  and  in  the  Church  catechism,  at 
a  certain  rate.  The  clergyman  who  was 
curate  of  the  parish  at  the  same  time 
undertook  to  superintend  the  Schools,  and 
examine  the  progress  made.  This  hap¬ 
pened  about  1781,  and  tne  good  conse¬ 
quences  evidently  appeared  in  the  reform¬ 
ation  and  orderly  behaviour  of  those  who 
before  were  in  every  respect  the  opposite 
of  decency  or  regularity.  The  effects 
were  so  apparent,  that  other  parishes,  in 
Gloucester  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  adopted  the  scheme,  which  has 
by  degrees  become  almost  general,  to  the 
great  advantage  and  comfort  of  the  poor, 
and  still  more  to  the  security  and  repose 
of  the  rich.  Since  the  first  institution, 
many  thousands  of  children  have  been 
employed,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  in 
acquiring  such  a  portion  of  knowledge  as 
will  render  them  useful  to  society,  without 
encouraging  any  disposition  unfavourable 
to  themselves  or  the  world.  Where  riot 
and  disorder  were  formerly  to  be  seen, 
decency  and  decorum  are  now  to  be  found  ; 
industry  has  taken  the  place  of  idleness, 
and  profaneness  has  been  obliged  to  give 
way  to  devotion.  It  is  certain,  if  .any  re-¥ 


formation  of  manners  is  to  be  hoped  for, 
it  must  be  from  a  continual  attention  to 
the  education  of  youth.  The  benefits 
which  have  sprung  up  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Raikes’s  plan,  are  too  obvious  to  need 
a  defence,  vrere  any  person  captious  enough 
to  cavil  with  an  institution,  which  requires 
only  to  be  observed  to  extort  applause. 
Satisfied,  as  we  are,  that  the  rising  gene-* 
ration  will  feel  the  influence  of  the  bene¬ 
volent  intentions  of  Mr,  Raikes,  we  have 
great  satisfaction  in  joining  our  plaudit 
to  those  of  the  world  at  large  ;  and  without 
hesitation  place  him  in  the  same  form 
with  those  whose  active,  benevolence  en¬ 
titles  them  to  be  looked  up  to  with  reve¬ 
rence  and  respect  to  the  latest  posterity 
(SeeourVol.LXVHLp.il.). 

P.  60 1.  b.  The  late  Rev.  Storer  Charles 
Vittlehales,  A.  M.  died  at  the  Glebe-house 
of  bis  paiish,  at  that  house  where  the  un¬ 
fortunate  ever  found  relief.  “  There  was  a 
mildness  in  the  nature  of  this  most  inte¬ 
resting  young  man,  which  eminently  qua¬ 
il  fled  him  for  the  holy  office  of  a  clergy¬ 
man.  His  soul  was  animated  by  Faith 
and  Hope,  and  Charity  was  the  practical 
religion  of  his  life.  With  all  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  mixing  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
great,  and  ail  the  accomplishments  which 
could  adorn  the  most  refined  society,  he 
preferred  the  peaceful  dignity  of  his  hal¬ 
lowed  profession ;  and,  like  his  Divine 
Master,  *  he  went  about  doing  good.’  His 
hours  were  spent  amongst  his  poor  breth¬ 
ren,  and  his  approach  was  hailed  as  the 
messenger  of  comfort  to  their  wants,  and 
consolation  to  their  afflictions.  In  his 
merciful  and  effectual  efforts  to  reform  the 
vicious,  there  was  a  gentleness  which  in¬ 
vited  them  back  to  virtue,  a  generous  and 
tender  consideration  of  all  the  moral  infe¬ 
licities  which  m  ght  have  contributed  to 
their  fall ;  and  often  has  the  spark  of  virtue, 
which  the  harshness  of  unmitigated  re¬ 
proof  might  have  extinguished — often  has 
it  been  animated  into  activity  by  that 
kindness  which  chased  away  despair.  Fare- 
wel,  gentlest  spirit ;  oh  !  farewel !  No 
more  on  the  threshold  of  the  widow  shall 
thy  welcome  footsteps  be  heard  !  No  more 
at  thy  approach  shall  she  exclaim  to  her 
children,  ‘  There  is  bread  for  us  to-day.’ 
Rut  thou  art  gone  where  her  tears  and  her 
prayers  are  registered ;  thou  art  gone  to 
receive  the  glad  greeting  of  thy  Redeemer 
— ‘  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.* 
And,  O  ye !  whose  breaking  hearts  de¬ 
plore  his  early  loss,  repine  not;  he  has 
gone  where  ‘  His  works  shall  follow  him;’ 
and  although  the  hand  of  Death  has  sever¬ 
ed  those  ties  which  bound  him  to  your 
hearts  by  all  the  feelings  of  sympathetic 
approbation,  let  that  Gospel  of  which  he 
was  a  faithful  Minister  be  your  consoc¬ 
iation  and  your  refuge — 'and  wheu  your 
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flears  fall  on  the  tomb  which  incloses  the 
beloved  brother  of  your  hearts,  yet  shall 
they  not  be  bitter  when  you  contemplate 
those  virtues  which  have  deprived  death  of 
its  sting,  and  which,  through  the  merits  of 
his  Redeemer,  have  united  him  to  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.”  Irish 
Patriot. — The  Rev.  S.  C.  Littlehales  was 
the  youngest  son  of  B.  J.  Littlehales,  esq. 
of  Moul&ey  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  by 
Maria,  only  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
Bendall  Mariyn,  esq.  He  was  educated 
at  Reading  school,  under  that  excellent 
scholar  and  truly  respectable  man  Dr. 
Valpy  ;  and  was  afterwards  a  Member  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  ;  and 
was  preferred  in  Ireland  to  the  rectory  of 
Clonmethan  arid  prebend  of  St.  Patrick’s, 
which  he  held  with  the  rectory  of  Baliy- 
Adams,  a  living  he  afterwards  exchanged, 
by  the  kindness  of  the  present  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland,  for  the  vicarage  of  Kill. 
It  was  in  the  anxious  discharge  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  duties  in  this  parish,  that  he 
caught  a  fever  in  attending  a  sick  and 
poor  family,  which  in  a  few  days  proved 
fatal  to  him.  As  he  lived  universally  be¬ 
loved,  so  he  died  universally  lamented  ; 
and  a  greater  testimony  of  his  valuable 
qualities  no  one  could  receive  than  has 
been  paid  to  his  memory  ;  for  at  a  nu¬ 
merous  meeting  of  his  parishioners  after 
his  decease,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  pounds  was  subscribed  to 
erect  a  monument  to  him,  by  persons  of 
all  ranks  and  of  all  persuasions,  Protes¬ 
tants  as  well  as  Catholicks ;  and  the  Hon. 
and  Rev,  R.  Ponsonby  has  been  requested 
to  draw  up  a  suitable  inscription  for  it, 
with  a  copy  of  which  we  hope  hereafter  to 
be  favoured. 

P.  600  a.  The  conduct  of  the  late 
Thomas  Kemp,  esq.  through  the  whole 
of  his  private  and  public  life,  renders 
his  death  a  subject  of  universal  re¬ 
gret.  Mr.  Kemp  was  first  returned  mem¬ 
ber  for  Lewes  in  1780,  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  last  parliament,  but  one,  had 
the  honour  of  representing  that  town  ever 
since.  His  politicks  were  those  of  the  ho¬ 
nest  country  gentleman,  free  and  unbias¬ 
sed  ;  not  cemented  with  those  of  either  of 
the  leading  parties,  but  generally  inclining 
towluggismj  and  his  name  will  be  found 
in  the  lists  of  many  of  the  minorities  which 
unsuccessfully  opposed  the  measures  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  On  the  great  question  of  Reform, 
and  mother  important  divisions  of  the  house 
of  late  years,  Mr.  Kemp’s  vote  was  always 
given  with  the  friends  of  the  people  and 
the  constitution.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  he  kept  his  original  pledge,  never  to 
accept  place  or  pension ;  nor  can  any 
greater  proof  be  given  of  the  independence 
his  political  conduct,  than  the  circum¬ 


stance  of  his  being  repeatedly  returned  a 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
dependent  bodies  of  constituents  in  the 
kingdom.  His  remains  were  removed  from 
Lewes  for  interment  to  the  family  vault 
in  the  chancel  of  Brighton  church.  The 
procession  from  the  house  of  the  deceased 
was  a  spectacle  far  more  impressive  than 
is  commonly  presented  by  “  the  trappings 
and  the  suits  of  woe more  than  two 
hundred  of  his  friends,  including  nearly 
all  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
preceded  the  hearse  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  borough,  and  there,  forming  a  lane 
through  which  the  body  and  relatives 
slowly  passed,  paid  the  last  melancholy 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  an 
individual,  whose  loss  is  regretted  by  every 
rank;  and  of  a  senator,  who  had  served 
his  constituents  and  his  country  “  faith¬ 
fully  and  independently  in  six  parlia¬ 
ments.” 

P.  681  a.  The  remains  of  the  much-la¬ 
mented  Lady  Jane  Edwards ,  after  iying  in 
state  for  upwards  of  a  week,  were  removed 
from  the  mansion  at  Ketton,  for  interment 
at  Welham,  near  Harborough,  co.  Leic.  on 
Thursday  the  11th  July.  The  procession 
was  in  the  following  order :  the  hearse 
(preceded  by  mutes),  ornamented  with 
escutcheons,  streamers,  &c.  drawn  by  six 
horses,  followed  by  a  plume  of  feathers, 
and  three  coaches  (each  drawn  by  six 
horses),  decorated  with  escutcheons,  ci¬ 
phers,  &c.  Her  ladyship’s  coach  and 
chariot,  attended  by  thirty  children  (all 
in  mourning)  whom  the  deceased  had  fed, 
clothed,  and  educated.  The  whole  of 
Colonel’s  Noel’s  numerous  tenantry  m 
Rutland  and  Leicestershire  (amounting  to 
upwards  of  300,  all  with  hat  and  shoulder 
scarfs)  joined,  the  procession,  which  was 
followed  by  a  numerous  body  of  spec¬ 
tators. 

P.  684.  The  late  Dame  Dorothy  Mild 
was  the  only  daughter  of  R  ichard  Warren, 
of  the  Red  Cliffe,  Somerset,  esq.  and  of 
his  wife  Henrietta,  a  co-heiress  of  Charles 
Yate,  of  Coldthrop,  esq.  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter,  and  finally  sole  heiress,  of  Co¬ 
lonel  Richai'd  Yate  the  Loyalist,  of  Arling- 
ham-court,  both  eo.  Gloucester.  By  the 
decease,  without  issue,  of  the  intermediate 
branches,  her  ladyship  became  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  very  an- 
tient  house  of  Yate.  Of  her  character, 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  adequate  terms 
of  praise ;  but  her  prayers  and  her  alms 
have,  we  doubt  not,  gone  up  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  are  there  recorded  as  a 
memorial  of  her  devotion  and  charity. 
Her  estates  at  Arlingham  are  conveyed  to 
trustees  for  the  benefit  of  her  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  now  in  Sicily,  wife  of  the  Chevalier 
Ferdinand  Raibaud  .della  Cainea,  of  a 
noble  Italian  family. 
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"Deaths. 

1810,  AT  Jaulna,  Berar,  I>ast  Indie?, 
Oct.  8.  Major!’.  F.  Wright,  7th  Native 
infantry. 

Nov.  15.  In  cantonments  at  Secunde¬ 
rabad,  in  the  East  Indies,  Captain  Hugh 
Monro,  64th  foot,  second  son  of  Charles 
M.  esq.' of  Chandos-street.  , 

Dec.  26.  At  Shrewsbury,  in  his  38th 
year,  John  Hill,  esq.  solicitor.  His  re¬ 
mains  were  interred  in  the  family  burying- 
place  at  Acton  Scott,  in  the  same  county. 

At  Trichinopoly,  in  the  East  Indies, 
after  a  few  days’  illness,  in  his  29th  year, 
Lieutenant  Selwyn,  30ch  foot,  second  son 
of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  rector  of  Ludgershall, 
Wilts.  His  eldest  son  died  on  his  passage 
from  India  in  July  1803. 

1811  ,Apr.  8.  At  Tobago,  Miss  Gilsman. 

April  9.  At  Surinam,  Mrs.  Ricketts, 
wife  of  Samuel  Ricketts,  esq.  planter. 

May  3.  At  Trelawney,  Jamaica,  John 
Wood,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Alex. 
Wood,  minister  of  Rosemarkie,  co.  Ross. 

May  12.  At  Barbados,  Ensign  W.  Rose, 
2d  batt.  86th  reg. 

May  15.  Mrs.  Nicholas,  wife  of  Rev. 
Dr-  Nicholas,  of  Great  Ealing. 

May  16.  Of  the  wounds  received  at  the 
battle  ofAlbuera,  aged  27,  Sir  Win.  James 
Myers,  hart.  Lieut. -col.  of  the  7th  regimeut 
of  foot.  He  was  born  Nov.  27,  1783,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  Sir  William,  in  1805, 
and  deceasing  unmarried  the  baronetage 
becomes  extinct.  He  was  the  only  son 
of  Sir  William,  1st  Baronet,  Lieut. -gen. 

in  the  army,  Colonel  of  the . regiment, 

and  Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Majesty’s 
Forces  in  the  Leeward  Islands  ;  his  grand¬ 
father,  Christopher  Myers,  of  Monkstown, 
co.  Dublin,  was  a  native  of  Lancashire, 
resided  at  Whitehaven,  where,  arid  at 
Ramsgate,  he  was  many  years  employed 
in  building  works  in  water  (see  the  Ex¬ 
amination  of  Christopher  Myers  before 
the  Irish  Parliament,  Comm.  Journal,  vol. 
XI.  page  1000.)  He  came  to  Ireland  in 
1758,  on  the  application  of  Mr.  Boyd,  in 
order  to  superintend  works  and  repairs 
carrying  on  in  the  harbour  of  Bullycastie. 
He  afterwards  resided  at  Monkstown,  near 
Dublin,  and  died  in  1780,  leaving  issue, 
by  Jane  Graham,  among  other  children, 
a  younger  son,  William  Myers,  who  being 
patronized  by  Lord  Drogheda,  was  bred 
to  arms,  rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
general,  &c.  and  was  created  a  baronet  of 
Great  Britain  in  1801,  which  honour  has 
become  extinct  in  his  only  sou,  Sir  William 
James,  2d  baronet.  Sir  William,  first  ba¬ 
ronet,  left.  also  a /laughter,  Eliza  Myers, 
mairied,  first,  to  Major  Erskine,  of  Card- 
ross  in  Scotland,  and,  secondly,  to  — — 
Blake,  esq.  of  Belmont,  co.  Galway. 

In  the  battle  cf  Albuera,  Lieut.  Beard, 
2d  battalion  39th  foot.  This  brave  young 
officer  was  wounded  early  in  the  action 
in  the  wrist,  and  when  advised  by  his 


Captain  to  retire,  refused  to  leave  his  post 
while  he  could  stand.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  action,  a  bomb  burst  close  to  his 
company,  by  which  he  and  several  others 
were  killed. 

May  31.  At  WiltOD,  co.  Norfolk,  Mr. 
Roberts,  surgeon. 

June  1.  At  Partney,  near  Spilsby, 
aged  82,  Mrs.  Gill,  widow.  Such  a  con¬ 
stitutional  equanimity  of  temper  in  so  long 
a  course  of  years,  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  many  of  the  bitters  of  life,  has 
rarely  been  exhibited  ;  her  cheerfulness 
and  resignation  having  never  forsakeu  her 
a  single  instant  in  all  the  vicissitudes  to 
which  human  nature  is  liable. 

June  2.  At  Walthamstsow  House,  Es¬ 
sex,  Arthur  the  infant  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Wigratn,  bart. 

June  3.  At  Eylas,  of  the  wounds  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  battle  of  Allxiera,  while 
leading  the  gallant  29th  regiment  into 
action,  Lieut.-col.  White.  His  remains 
were  interred  near  those  of  the  lateLieut.- 
gen.  Hoghton. 

June\.  In  Old  Burlington  street,  after 
a  very  short  illness,  the  Counte«s  dc  Bruhl. 

June  5.  An  Inquisition  was  taken  on 
the  7th  instant,  by  George  White,  gent, 
of  Grantham,  one  of  the  coroners  for  th« 
county  of  Lincoln,  on  the  body  of  Anne 
Handley,  a  young  woman  scarcely  17 
years  of  age,  who  died  on  the  5th,  in 
consequence  of  having  taken  30  grains  of 
opium.  The  deceased  had  been  lately  hired 
into  service  at  Lessingham,  but  at  the  per- 
suation  of  her  father-in-law  returned  to  his 
house  in  Billingborough  on  the  preceding 
Sunday.  Without  assigning  any  cause 
for  uneasiness,  other  than  the  insufficient 
one  of  her  brother  having  enlisted  for  a 
soldier,  she  repeatedly  complained  to  some 
neighbours  of  being  very  unhappy ;  and 
on  the  day  that,  in  the  presence  of  some 
infant  children,  she  took  the  extraordinary 
quantity  of  poison,  she  went  into  the 
house  of  a  widow  woman,  renewed  her 
complaints  of  being  miserable,  and  in  a 
short  time  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 
When,  after  some  time  (upon  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  her  sleeping  exciting  apprehension 
in  the  poor  widow)  she  was  awakened, 
she  confessed  having  taken  poison,  and 
medical  aid  was  immediately  called  in, — 
but  too  late  to  leave  any  hope  of  saving 
her :  she  died  in  a  short  time.— The  co¬ 
roner’s  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of felo  de 
se  ;  and,  by  way  of  checking  as  much  as 
possible  by  terror  the  horrid  frequency  of 
rashness  like  that  of  the  deceased,  the  co¬ 
roner  made  an  order  for  interring  the 
corpse,  without  a  coffin,  in  the  highway 
near  Piper-dam  bridge  (between  Billing- 
borough  and  Falkingham).  On  turning  tip 
the  earth  there  to  deposit  the  remains  of  the' 
wretched  woman.the  bones  were  found  of  an¬ 
other  female,  who,  about  20  years  ago,  tvas 
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buried  there  (in  a  coffin)  for  the  same 
crime  as  that  for  which  the  ignominy  of 
the  present  interment  was  directed.  The 
frequency  of  suicide,  particularly  amongst 
persons  in  the  situation  «f  the  deceased, 
has  indeed  become  alarming,  and  calls 
for  all  the  prevention  by  example  which 
the  coroners  can  afford,  and  that  by 
teaching  the  clergy  can  ensure. 

Boston  Gazette. 

June  12.  At  Brenly  House,  near  Favet- 
sham,  Kent,  aged  40,  M  rs. Charles  Wrench. 
It  is  not  enough  that  thC  excellent  woman 
should  pass  to  the  sepulchre  of  her  fore¬ 
fathers  with  merely  that  she  ‘  lived  and 
that  she  died;’  for  she  lived  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  who  moved  with  her  in  the 
same  sphere  of  life ;  and  she  died  to  the 
great  discomfort  of  numbers  who  shared 
her  daily  bounty.  From  a  purity  of  in¬ 
tention,  and  an  unsuspecting  innocence  of 
heart,  flowed  an  urbanity  and  unaffected 
simplicity  of  manners,  which  rendered  her 
amiable  to  her  acquaintance,  and  endeared 
her  to  her  friends.  The  poor  also  knew 
their  benefactress,  to  whom  they  never  had 
recourse  in  vain:  her  friendly  hand  be¬ 
stowed  on  those  who  needed  more  than 
proportionate  to  her  abilities.  Ever  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  great  duties  of  religion  her¬ 
self,  she  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
encourage  the  same  in  her  domesticks ;  and 
the  writer  of  this  deserved  tribute  to  her 
memory  has  seen,  in  a  frequented  part  of 
her  capacious  house~-an  emblem  of  her 
capacious  heart,  no  mean  reward  held 
forth  to  those  servants  who  regularly  at¬ 
tended  Divine  Service  on  the  Sabbath ; 
and  at  the  request  of  such  a  character,  he 
has  every  reason  to  think  it  failed  not  of 
success.  Though  cut  off  at  an  early  period 
from  the  endearments  of  life, 

For  who  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e’er  resign’d, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing  ling’ring  look  behind  ! 
yet  she  resigned  her  soul  without  repining 
into  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  it.  From 
that  goodness  of  heart  which  was  the  source 
of  happiness  to  herself  aud  an  affectionate 
husband  while  she  lived,  and  which  ena¬ 
bled  her  to  meet  with  so  much  patience 
the  gradual  advances  of  her  dissolution, 
are  derived  the  only  consolations  that  can 
alleviate  so  severe  a  loss,  For  what  can 
so  effectually  soothe  the  sorrows  of  sur¬ 
viving  friends  as  the  assurance  which  de- 
arted  goodness  leaves  behind,  that  the 
appiness,  ho  wever  perfect,  which  it  leaves, 
is  a  loss  which  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
gain  ? 

Jane  14.  Aged  50,  Matthew  Lehair, 
farmer  and  grazier,  of  Thorney  Fen.  In 
a  fit  of  insanity  he  took'  two  ounces  and  a 
halt  of ,  laudanum,  which  occasioned  his 
death  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
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■Jane  17.  At  Elvas,  Portugal,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  wound  received  in  the 
trenches  before  Badajos,  on  the  31st  May, 
Lient.-col.  James  Ward  Oliver,  14th  reg. 
Portuguese  infantry,  Major  on  the  stiff 
of  the  British  army,  and  late  Captain  in 
the  4th  or  King’s  Own  regiment  of  in¬ 
fantry. 

June  18.  At  Cork,  Henry  Osborne* 
esq.  M.  D. 

June^S.  Mrs.  Allman,  sister  of  Mr* 
Mavvman,  bookseller,  Ludgate-street. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Mr.  Thomas  Turner 
of  Hinckley,  formerly  a  worsted  maker  of 
that  place. 

In  his  69th  year,  Rev.  William  Alding¬ 
ton,  rector  of  Todenham,  Gloucestershire, 

At  Dumfermline,  Mrs.  Black,  relict  of 
the  late  Wm.  B.  esq.  Clerk  of  the  Regality. 

June  29.  At  Sidmouth,  Devon,  in  his 
68th  year,  Samuel  Cawley,  esq. 

June  30.  At  Whitby,  Mrs.  Atty,  wife  of 
James  Atty,  esq. 

Lately,  In  Buckingham-street,  Fitzroy- 
square,  aged  73,  Mrs.  Deval. 

Found  drowned  in  the  canal  at  Denham* 
hear  Uxbridge,  where  he  was  at  school, 
aged  16,  Walter,  eldest  son  of  Walter 
Fawkes,  esq.  of  Farnley  Hall,  near  Otley, 
Yorkshire. 

At  Ripple  House,  Kent,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Herring. 

At  Arundel,  Sussex,  aged  96,  Mrs* 
Elizabeth  Huzer,  whose  husband  was  kill- 
ed  at  the  battle  of  Culloden  in  1746,  wheff 
serving  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy.. 

At  Rumsey,  Hants,  Mrs.  Busigny* 
widow  of  the  late  Captain  B.  of  the  Royal 
Marines. 

At  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  aged  68,  Mrs* 
Catherine  Nankivell;  and  a  few  day* 
afterwards,  aged  78,  her  husband,  Mr, 
W.  N. 

At  Bury,  Suffolk,  Elizabeth  Frances* 
wife  of  Orbell  Ray  Oake.r,  esq.  receiver- 
general  of  the  Western  division  of  that 
county* 

Aged  17,  Mr.  J.  frowning,  soft  of  Mr®, 

R.  of  Newmarket* 

At  Ipswich,  in  his  71st  year,  John 
Clubbe,  M.  D.  whose  medical  acquire¬ 
ments  had  deservedly  obtained  for  him  the 
highest  esteem  of  the  publick,  and-  hig 
moral  and  social  Character  the  affection  of 
a  large  circle  of  acquaintance.  He  was 
the  son  of  Rev.  John  C.  rector  of  What- 
field,  of  whom  some  interesting  memoirs 
are  given  in  the  Biographical  Anecdotes  of 
William  Hogarth,  1808,  vol.  I.  p,  3 73. 

Aged  42,  Mr.  Goodjand,  of  Peterba* .  . 
rough.  ‘  ' 

Aged  80,  William  Peart,  gent*  of.  Co¬ 
ventry.  ; 

At  Abbotsbury,  aged  82.  Mrs.  Harris. 

At  Sidbury,  Worcestershire,  aged 
John  Parry,  esq. 
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At  Clibltehliam,  P.  Evans,  fesq.  of  Aber¬ 
gavenny. 

In  consequence,  as  is  supposed,  of  eat¬ 
ing  fcdtne  poisonous  herb,  aged  13,  R. 
Watkins,  son  of  Mr.  W.  6f  Checkley,  He¬ 
refordshire. 

At  the  More,  Salop,  Lucy,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Rev,  Herbert  Oakeley. 

The  wife  of  ft.  F.  Price,  esq.  of  Ashford, 
near  Ludlow. 

At  Pym’fi  Fartn,  near  Wem,  W.  West 
Betty,  esq.  Father  of  Henry  West  B.  the 
Yduh’g  Roscius. 

Aged  90,  MV.  5.  Phillips,  of  the  Bed- 
house,  Abergavenny. 

At  LathpV'ahe,  Glamorganshire,  the  Wife 
of  the  Rev.  ft.  Howell. 

-  At  fteathfield  Lodge,  Pembroke  shire, 
Mrs.  M.  T,  Williams,  widotv  of  Thomas 
W.  esq.  of  Trelethin. 

At  Ruthin,  cb.  Denbigh,  Mrs.  Meyrick 
ffelict  Of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M.  rector  of  Traws- 
fynydel,  Merionethshire. 

Mr.  R.  Baines,  of  Preston,  cbai-nier- 
chant. 

At  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  MrS.  Coates, 
mitt  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  C. 

At  Kilton,  near  Guisb'rough,  Yorkshire, 
ft£ed  101,  janfe  Wood  :  And  in  the  same 
house,  aged  106,  Dorothy  Page.  They 
fcoth  retained  their  faculties  to  the  last. 

At  Bridlington,  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Thomas 
Fisher,  eldest  Son  of  the  Rev.  T.  F.  of 
Go!  e  shill  house,  fterts. 

At  Hull,  suddenly,  aged  65,  G.Bee,  gent. 

At  Wreiton,  near  Pickering’,  cb.  York, 
afed  R%,  the  Rev.  Shtiluel  HodgSon. 

At  ToffcHffe  Mah Or-,  Co.  Tork,  aged  52, 
Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  George  Walbran. 

Drowhed  by  falling  iaa  vat  Of  liquor, 
Supposed  to  be  iu  a  fit,  Mrs.  Jeslop,  of 
the  Ring  of  Bells,  Rotherham,  co.  York. 

At  Standingstone,  Cumberland,  aged 
73,  Mr.  Evan  Clarke,  brother  to  the  late 
fteV.  Wilfred  C.  Vicar  of  Wigtou,  a  gentle- 
$nfhh  of  some  poetical  ability. 

At  Whitehaven,  aged  15,  Elizabeth, 
fourth  daughter  of  Sir  Joseph  Senhouse. 

At  the  Ballast  Hills,  near  Newcastle, 
*&ed  76,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pattisoh,  and 
four  days  afterwards,  aged  73,  her  hus¬ 
band,  Air  Thomas  Patti  sou. 

AtRosehaugh  House,  Scotland,  Sir  Fre¬ 
derick  Mackenzie,  bart. 

In  Jersey,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Le  Bret- 
ton,  esq.  Attorney -general  in  that  island. 

At  sea,  of  a  rapid  decline,  aged  31, 
rVederic  Cottrell,  eSq.  Capt.  of  H.  M.  ship 
Nyaden. 

At  Elvas,  from  the  wound  he  received 
on  the  10th  of  May,  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
buera,  Chptain  Kirby,  ‘57th  regiment,  se¬ 
cond  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  K.  of  May- 
Aeld,  Sussex. 

At  Kbmgsberg,  a  few  days  after  he  had 
itcmpleted  his  1  [6th  year,  a  military  in- 
^  valid,  named  Gordon. 


Aged  60,  Mr.  Bottom  ley,  of  Oakham. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  T.  S.  Glubb, 
esq.  son  of  the  late  J.  W,  G.  esq.  of  Great, 
Torrington,  Devon. 

At  Portobello,  Dame  Margaret  Nais- 
mith,  widow  Of  SiV  St  ait  Agnew,  bart.  of 
Lochnaw. 

Killed  by  a  cannon  shot  From  a  battery  . 
on  the  Peninsula  of  Quiberon,  aged  17, 
Mr.  D.  W.  Smith,  eignal  midshipman  of 
H.  M.  ship  Spartan,  and  only  son  of  D.  W* 
S.  esq.  of  Alnwick.  Though  so  young,  he 
had  been  at  Madeira,  St.  Helena,  South 
America,  at  all  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  particularly  at  the  taking  of  Marti¬ 
nique,  where  he  had  his  arm  broken.  He 
was  a  good  classical  scholar,  was  well 
grounded  in  the  mathematicks,  and  had 
made  great  proficiency  iu  the  languages 
of  the  Continent.  The  death  of  this  gal¬ 
lant  midshipman  is  a  loss  to  his  country,, 
as  he  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  it 
had  he  lived.  With  a  good  and  brave 
heart  he  had  made  himself  so  complete  a- 
master  of  his  profession,  as  to  have  been 
long  selected  as  a  signal  midshipman. 

At  Tobago,  in  the  West  Indies,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Young,  bart.  formerly  M.  P.  for  St. 
Mawe’s,  Cornwall,  and  agent  for  the  island 
of  Dominica.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  W. 
Young,  Lieutenant-governor  of  Dominica, 
and  was  born  in  1742.  In  16 0 6  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Tobago.  Sir  Wily 
liam  Young  was  a  map  of  considerable 
talent  and  knowledge,  and  was  well  known 
in  the  first  literary  and  political  circles. 
In  Parliament  he  generally  supported  the 
Whig  Interest  ;  although  his  principles 
may  be  better  known  to  our  readers  by  in¬ 
forming  them  that  he  voted  for  the  Union 
with  Ireland,  against  the  abolition  ot  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  supported -Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread  in  the  affair  of  Lord  Melville.  Sir 
William  Young  has  appeared  as  an  author 
in  the  following  publications:  1.  “  The 
Spirit  of  Athens,’1  $vo.  1777.  2.  “  The 
History  of  Athens,”  4to.  1785.  %  “  A 
Pamphlet  bn  the  Amendment  of  the  Poor 
Laws,”  8vo.  1738.  4.  “  The  Rights  of 

Englishmen. *  5.  “  Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  on 
the  Poor,  and  Workhouses.”  6.  “  Speech 
on  the  Slave  Trade,”  8vo.  1791.  7.  “Life 
of  Dr.  Brook  Taylor  (Sir  William  Young’s 
grandfather},”  prefixed  to  his  “  Contem- 
platio  Philosophica,”  8vo.  1793,  printed 
only  for  his  private  Friends.  8.  “The 
West  India  Common  Place  Book. 

July  1.  Near  Kennington-cross,  in  hit 
66th  year,  Air.  James  Sivewright,  formally 
years  a  respectable  inhabitant  in  the  Strand. 

On  the  North  Parade,  Brighton,  ip  Hit 
'85th  year,  W.  Ainge,  esq.  barrister-at- 
law,  and  one  of  the  benchers  of-the  Middle 
Temple.  •  '  > 

Iu  Broad -street,  Oxford,  in  hi«  77th 
year,  John  Charles  O’ Reid,  esq.  known  to 
the  Literary  world  as  the  Author  of  a  Tour 

through 
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through  the  North  of  Scotland  ;  a  Treatise 
on  the  Theory  of  Vegetation  ;  and  several 
smaller  Works  and  Pamphlets,  the  last  of 
which  (“  Reviewers  Reviewed”)  was  pub¬ 
lished  only  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

July  2.  At  her  father’s,  in  Wob urn- 
pi  ace,  of  a  decline,  Maria?  eldest  daughter 
'of  Capt.  Foy. 

At  Norwich,  suddenly,  Miss  Sillett,  who 
was  so  near  matrimony  and  death,  that  her 
wedding-clothes  and  shroud  were  brought 
home  the  same  day. 

Killed  hy  lightning,  while  employed  oil 
Mr.  Ady’s  farm,  in  the  parish  of  Brink- 
worth,  Wilts,  William  Grinman,  James 
Wheale,  and  Reuben  Vizard,  who  have 
each  left  large  families  to  bewail  their  loss. 

Suddenly,  at  Cheltenham,  Tho.  Brown, 
esq.  of  Wellington,  eo.  Montgomery, many 
years  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Montgomery 
militia. 

In  Park-street,  Bristol,  in  her  16th  year, 
Amelia  Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of  David 
Burges,  esq.  in  the  East  Ihdia  Company’s 
civil  service,  Bengal. 

July  3.  Aged  14,  Susannah,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Nunn,  bookseller,  Great 
Queen-street. 

In  his  3d  y;ear,  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
L.  M.  Simon,  Gould-square,  Crutched- 
friars. 

Aged  10,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Borradaile,  esq.  of  Streatham- 
common. 

At  Cuckfield,  on  his  way  to  Brighton 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  Hon.  Baron 
Dimsdale,  of  Hertford,  banker.  He  was 
tjie  son  of  the  well-known  Baron  Dimsdale. 

At  Flawborough,  Notts,  John  Harrison, 
esq.  of  Brant  Broughton,  co.  Lincoln. 

At  Edinburgh,  Colin  Campbell,  esq. 
eldest  son  of  Sir  J.  C.  hart,  of  Aberuchill, 
and  Lieut.-colonel  of  the  Royal  Perthshire 
militia. 

July  4.  In  George-street,  Hanover-squ. 
Mrs,  Cranford,  widow  of  the  late  Patrick 
George  C.  esq. 

At  Muswell-hill,  aged  66,  Abbott  Kent, 
esq. 

Richard  Lee,  esq.  of  Highbury-place. 

At  Clapham,  aged  16,  Samuel  Halsey, 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Croughton,  of 
Battersea-rise. 

At  Renishaw,  Derbyshire,  in  his  42d 
year,  Sir  Sitwell  Sitwell,  hart,  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
counties  of  Derby  and  York.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  his  only 
son,  now  Sir  George  S.  hart. 

July  5.  .At  Ditton,  Surrey,  Elizabeth 
Olivia,  third  daughter  of  Edward  Taylor, 
esq.  of  Bifrons,  M.  P. 

In  his  78th  year,  Mr.  J.  Linton,  farmer, 
of  Oakington,  Cambridgeshire. 

At  Boreatton, Shropshire,  Rowland  Hunt, 
esq. 


July  6.  At  Totteridge,  Herts,  Charles 
Ruddaeh,  esq.  late  of  Tobago. 

At  Lymington,  Mrs.  Bathia  Pearce. 

At  Wigston,  aged  40,  W.  Goodrich,  fell- 
monger. 

July  7.  At  Blaekheath,  the  wife  of  Mr? 
Thomas  Nicholls,  of  Providence-row, 
Finsbury-square. 

In  his  67th  year,  Rev.  Ralph  Price, 
vicar  of  Lyminge,  and  curate  of1  Paddles- 
worth  and  Stanford,  Kent,  and  only  bro_- 
ther  of  Sir  Charles  P.  bart. 

At  Brighton,  in  his  1 5th  year,  Richard, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  R.  Hifferuan,  esq.  of 
Wey mouth-street,  Portia nd-plaee. 

At  Bristol,  of  a  rapid  decline,  aged  53, 
Geo.  Beck,  esq.  14  years  clerk  in  the  R.  N. 

Aged  79,  P.  Garforth,  esq.  of  Skipton. 
Dying  without  surviving  issue,  he  has  be¬ 
queathed  the  bulk  of  hia  large  property  to 
his  two  grand-children,  the  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  P.  Garforth,  esq.  jun.  of 
Castlefield. 

Rev.  John  Ellis,  rector  of  Llanystindwy, 
Carnarvonshire. 

July  8.  On  board  the  Roebuck,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  Nore,  in  consequence  of  the 
pall  of  the  capstan  giving  way  and  one  of 
the  bars  striking  him,  which  caused  his 
instant  death,  Mr.  Mabson,  the  pilot. 

At  Northampton,  Col.  Sergisson,  of 
Cuckfield  Park,  Sussex,  formerly  Lieirt.- 
colonel  Royal  Reg.  Horse  Guards. 

At  Mr.  Prosser’s,  Gloucester,  Mr.  John 
Roach,  many  years  a  timber-merchant  at 
Bristol. 

July  9.  At  Leatherhead,  the  wife  of 
Henry  Wm.  Money,  esq.  of  the  Bengal 
civil  service. 

Rev.  —  Southouse,  rector  of  Castlecomb, 
Wilts. 

At  Bridgwater,  Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Morgan. 

At  Bath,  Capt.  D.  Phipps,  R.  N. 

July  10.  Emily,  youngest  daughter  of 
John  Pearson,  esq.  surgeon,  Golden-squ. 

At  Siston  Lodge,  Gloucestershire,  aged 
55,  Mr.  Solomon  Jefferies. 

July  11.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Arrol,  of  Pall 
Mall. 

Aged  about  79,  Mr.  Joseph  Halfpenny, 
of  York,  an  eminent  draughtsman.  He 
published  in  1795  a  series  of  etchings, 
taken  from  the  interior  of  York  Minster, 
intituled  “  Gothic  Ornaments,”  which,  for 
scientific  taste  and  correctness  in  execu¬ 
tion,  few  artists  have  excelled.  He  also 
published  in  1897,  “  Fragmenta  Vetusta, 
or  the  Remains  of  Antient  Buildings  in 
York,”  which  met  with  that  patronage  and 
approbation  from  a  discerning  publick 
which  every  lover  of  graphic  taste  must 
approve.  (See  an  account  of  both  in  Vo). 
LXXIX.  p.  633.)  Mr.  H.  raised  himself,  by 
his  merit  and  diligence,  from  the  situation 
of  a  house-painter,  to  that  of  a  respectable 
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artist  and  instructor  in  drawing,  in  which 
latter  capacity  he  was  in  great  request. 
Jle  was  distinguished  not  more  by  his 
professional  talents  than  by  his  disinterest¬ 
ed  loyalty  and  patriotism  ;  in  which  latter 
instances  his  loss  wjjl  be  deeply  regretted 
By  many  of  his  fellow  citizens, 

July  J2,  The  infant  son  of  Mr.  John 
Garratt,  of  Old  Swan-stairs. 

At  Widney  green,  Essex,  aged  80,  W. 
JJarwick,  esq 

Aged  64,  the  wife  of  John  Hayward,  esq. 
®neof  the  Aldermen  of  Lincoln. 

At  Swansea,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Heather. 

July  13.  At  East  Brook  End,  near  Rom¬ 
ford,  in  his  57th  year,  Mr,  Stephen  Har¬ 
vey,  farmer. 

At  Willey,  Shropshire,  aged  73,  G.  For¬ 
rester,  esq. 

At  Grjmsby,  co.  Lincoln,  the  wife  of 
Jtey.  J.  Stockdale,  vicar  of  that  place. 

At  Minsteed,  Hants,  aged  83,  Mr.  G. 
Scoray.  At  his  wedding,  52  years  ago, 
he  preserved  three  candles,  one  of  which 
he  burnt  at  the  funeral  of  his  wife,  another 
at  that  of  a  relation  ;  and  he  ordered  that 
the  third  should  be  burnt  when  his  own 
funeral  took  place ;  and  that  some  mead, 
preserved  also  at  the  marriage  feast,  with 
all  the  cider  and  liquors  remaining  in  his 
house,  should  then  be  drunk,  His  funeral 
took  place  the  15th  of  July,  when  his 
friends  and  relatives  followed  his  remains 
to  Minsteed  Church,  witnessed  the  funeral 
rites,  and  heard  an  excellent  sermon  j 
after  which  they  returned  to  his  house, 
hurpt  the  capdle,  and,  in  religious  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  injunctions — drank  out  all  the 
liqupr. 

At  Hiekling,  Norfolk,  John  Hornbuckje, 
gent,  of  Bridgford,  near  Nottingham. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Vertker,  re¬ 
lict  of  the  late  T.  V.  esq.  of  Rocksborough, 
pear  Limerick,  sister  to  the  Right  H011. 
Eord  Kiljarton,  aqd  mother  to  the  Right 
flon.  Col.  Vereker,  M.  P.  for  that  city. 

July  14.  At  Blackhpath,  the  wife  of  Mr, 
Thomas  Nichol}s,  of  Providence-row, 
Finsbury-square,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness  of  eight  months,  which  she  bore 
With  exemplary  fortitude  and  resignation. 

At  Stope,  near  Hartford,  Kent,  in  his 
64th  year,  Roy,  Thomas  Heathcote,  thirty- 
pine  years  rector  pf  Stone,  brother  to  Sir 
William  H.  bart.  of  Hursley-lodge,  Hants. 

At  Westerham,  Kent,  Louisa,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  William  Moreton,  and  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Williapi  Board,  of 
Pax-hill-park,  Sussex. 

At  East  Boyrne,  Henry,  the  youngest 
son  of  Thomas  Starling  Benson,  esq.  of 
Champion-lodge,  Surrey. 

Agnes,  wife  of  Mr,  Robert  Portch,  of 
Bristol. 

Mrs.  Jenny  Smith,  relict  of  the  late 
Gspt.  John  S,  formerly  of  Bristol, 


At  Winc.olmlee,  Mrs.  Jane  Wright,  sis¬ 
ter-in-law  to  Mr.  Morrod,  brush  maker* 
Of  Hull. 

July  15.  At  Earl  Grey’s,  Twickenham, 
Eiaquely  Cuthbert,  Lord  Bishop  of  Rodez, 
in  France, 

At  Abingdon,  Berks,  Mr.  Henry  Tuckey, 
mercer. 

July  IS.  Richard  Robinson,  esq. 

In  Pall  Mall,  ^Irs.  Eleanor  Vyner, 
widow  of  R.  V.  esq.  of  Gautby,  co.  Line, 

At  his  father’s  house,  Herts,  where  he 
had  gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  Mr. 
Thomas  Jermyn,  late  surgeon  of  Bristol. 

Richard  Gurney,  esq.  of  Keswick,  Nor¬ 
folk.  , 

At  Countesthorpe,  co,  Leicester,  in  her 
27th  year,  Miss  Meadows. 

At  Wolseley  Park,  Staffordshire,  Mrs. 
Wolseley,  wife  of  C.  W.  esq.  eldest  son  o.f 
Sir  W.  W.  bai  t-  and  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Hon.  T.  Clifford,  of  Tixal I,  in  the 
same  county. 

Aged  68,  Mr.  Abraham  Hurst,  publican, 
Of  Hull. 

July  17,  T.  Coulthard,  esq.  of  Burk- 
ham-house,  Hants. 

July  18.  Rev.  Lewis  Mercier,  pastor  of 
the  French  Protestant  Church,  Thread- 
needle-street. 

At  Sunning-hill,  Samuel  Haves,  esq. 
father  of  the  Countess  of  Bridgewater. 

At  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex,  Robert 
Penton,  esq. 

At  Bromley,  Kent,  the  eldest  son  of  Mjv 
Taynton,  surgeon. 

After  a  long  and  painful  illness,  which 
he  bore  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  the 
Right  Hon.  Gen.  Fox,  Governor  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Colonel  of  the  lOihregt,.  of  foot. 
Paymaster  of  the  Widows’  Pensions,  &c. 
He  vvas  the  fourth  son  of  Henry  first  Lord 
Holland,  and  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Ctiarles  James  Fox.  He  was  born  March 
4,  1735,  and  married  Nov.  14,  1786,  Miss 
Clayton,  sister  to  Baroness  Howard  de 
Walden,  by  whom  he  has  left  issue. 

At  Coimbra,  of  a  typhus  fever,  pr. 
Piepderleath,  Physician  to  the  forces ;  a 
gentleman  eminently  distinguished  both 
for  the  strength,  of  his  mental  faculties  aqd 
the  extent  ef  his  acquired  talents,  and 
a  character  of  which  there  are  few  exam¬ 
ples.  Possessed  of  a  tenacious  memory,, 
quick  conception,  and  sound  judgment, 
great  classical  and  professional  knowledge, 
and  renowned  in  his  application  and  at¬ 
tention  to  the  sick ;  to  whqt  he  was  in 
public,  he  was  equal  in  private  fife  ;  and 
the  goodness  of  his  heart  in  every  instance 
of  his  conduct  towards  his  family,  fiis 
friends,  and  society,  were  conspicuous. 
Few  young  men  lived  mure  respected,  pr 
died  more  regretted. 

July  19.  Mr.  Thomas  Ladds,  carrier  frpm 
Boston  to  Sleaford. 
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In  his  88th  year,  Mr.  Joseph  Hornby, 
formerly  an  eminent  merchant  in  Gains¬ 
borough. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Molineux,  rector  of 
Garboldisham,  Norfolk. 

July  20.  At  Clifton,  aged  32,  Mrs. 
Scott,  wife  of  John  S.  esq.  of  North  Cray 
place,  Kent. 

At  Frampton,  aged  45,  Mrs.  Heding. 

July  21.  At  Holloway,  after  a  short  ill- 
jness,  aged  50  years,  William  Spears,  esq. 
of  Gray’s-inn. 

Mary,  wife  of  Robert  Davies,  of  Salter’s 
Buildings,  Epping  Forest,  late  of  St.  Leo¬ 
nard,  Shoreditch. 

Suddenly,  Mr.  Hastings,  farmer,  of 
Shepherd’s  Field,  Longworth,  many  years 
keeper  of  the  toll-gate  at  Ensham  Bridge. 

July  22.  At  Windsor,  aged  three  months, 
Harriet  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Pearson. 

July  23.  At  Cheltenham,  Mrs.  Hansard, 
wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Curzon  H.  printer, 
Peterborough-court,  Fleet-street. 

On  his  way  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Thomas  Cain,  esq.  of  Theydon  Garnons, 
Epping. 

July  25.  At  Willow-walk,  Kentish-town, 
James  Bureau,  esq.  late  snrgeon,  Cole- 
man-street.  King’s  Arms-yard. 

At  Stanton  Harcoprt,  Oxon,  aged  75, 
Andrew  Walsh,  esq.  many  years  registrar 
of  the  Archdeaconry  Courts  of  the  dioceses 
of  Oxford  and  Berks. 

At  his  house,  in  Baker-street,  much  re¬ 
gretted  by  his  family  and  friends,  Thomas 
Esdaile,  esq.  Hamburgh  merchant,  Loth- 
feury. 

July  26.  In  the  43d  year  of  her  age, 
Tryphena  Letithea,  wife  of  William  Sey¬ 
mour,  esq,  solicitor,  Margaret-sireet,  Ca¬ 
vendish-square, 

At  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Skef- 
fington,  bart,  Beaumont-street,  Devon- 
.  shire-place,  after  a  lingering  indispo¬ 
sition  of  five  years,  in  her  69th  year,  Ca¬ 
therine  Josepha,  Lady  Skeffingtori,  Few 
minds  were  more  liberally  endowed  by 
nature,  or  more  highly  embellished  by 
cultivation.  Although  perfection  be  not 
within  our  reach,  yet  she  certainly  made 
as  near  approaches  to  that  state  as  could 
.be  attained  by  human  nature;  being  a 
truly  Christian  character,  it  is  scarcely 
requisite  to  add,  that,  as  a  wife,  a  mother, 
and  a  friend,  few  ever  yet  surpassed  her. 
Sir  William  and  his  son  are  inconsolable. 

At  Bath,  of  apoplexy,  William  Faulk¬ 
ner,  esq.  one  of  the  Clerks  to  his  Majesty’s 
Most  Honourable  Privy  Council. 

July  27.  Suddenly,  at  Richmond,  the 
Marquis  Townshend.  His  ritl.es  were, 
Marquis  Townshend,  Earl  of  the  county 
of  Leicester,  Viscount  and  Baroq  Towns¬ 
men  d_,  Baron  de  Ferrars  of  C hartley,  Ba¬ 
y-on  Bourchier,  Lovable,  Basset,  and 
Compton.  He  was  born  April  18,  1753, 


and  succeeded  to  the  Marquisate  in 
1807  (see  our  volume  LXXVII.  ppl 
894,  974)  ;  but  had  long  enjoyed  the 
honours  of  the  Peerage,  having  succeeded 
his  mother,  Lady  Charlotte,  Baroness  de 
Ferrars  (daughter  of  James,  fifth  Earl  of 
Northampton,  by  Elizabeth,  sister  and 
heir  of  Robert  Shirley,  Viscount  Tam  worth)', 
as  Baron  de  Ferrars  of  Chartley,  so  long 
since  as  Sept.  14,  1770;  and  being  created 
Earl  of  Leicester  May  18,  1784.  Some 
family  afflictions  of  a  peculiarly  painful 
nature  are  supposed  to  have  contributed 
to  hasten  his  death.  His  lordship  was  a 
great  genealogist;  and  had  been  President 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  since  1784. 
He  married,  in  1777,  Charlotte,  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Roger  Mainwaring  Ellerker, 
esq.  of  Risby-park  in  Yorkshire  (which 
lady  died  1802),  and  by  her  had  several 
children.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  titles 
and  estates  by  his  son  George,  Earl  of 
Leicester  and  Baron  Chartley,  with  whose 
name  the  publick  is  well  acquainted.  He 
is  said  not  to  be  now  resident  in  England. 

Lately,  In  Harley -street,  Marianne, 
only  child  of  Thomas  Johnes,  esq.  M.  P. 
for  Cardiganshire. 

In  Lower  Brook-street,  Grosvenor-squ. 
in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
Thomas  Berington,  esq. 

In  his  20th  year,  Mr.  Benito  Hermet, 
of  Austin  friars. 

Arthur  Maxwell,  esq.  R.  N. 

At  Kensington,  aged  22,  Ensign  C.  P. 
Griffith,  57th  regiment,  eldest  son  of  C. 
G.  esq.  senior  surgeon  to  the  forces. 

At  Watford,  Herts,  Sarah,  wtfeof  Mr. 
Charles  Lawrence. 

Sir  John  Hatton,  of  Long  Stanton,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Sir 
Thomas,  Nov.  7,  1787,  and  married,  in 

1798,  'Miss  Bridgman,  daughter  of - - 

B.  e^q.  an  American  refugee.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  his  only 
brother,  now  Sir  Thomas  Dingley  II.  bart. 

In  his  75th  year,  T.  Willett,  gent,  of 
Broomhill-house,  Norfolk. 

At  Wells,  Norfolk,  aged  67,  the  wife 
of  John  Bloom,  esq. 

At  Lincoln,  aged  81,  R,  Gibbeson,  esq. 
who  had  twice  served  the  office  of  mayor 
for  that  city. 

At  Spilsby,  co.  Lincoln,  Lieut.  Frederick 
33raekenbury,  late  57th  foot. 

At  Gayton  le  Marsh,  aged  78,  Mr.  ,L 
Jaques,  farmer  and  grazier,  and  three 
days  after  aged  73,  Mrs.  J.  his  widow. 

At  East  Kea!,  aged  87,  Mr.  Thomas 
Scott,  a  respectable  glazier  of  that  pi  gee. 

At  Market,  Deeping,  aged  33,  Mr.  Leo¬ 
nard  Wilkinson. 

In  the  London-road,  near  Worcester, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  relict  of  Erasmus  L  esq. 

At  Worcester,  aged  103  Sarah  Smith,  a. 
maker  and  mender  of  chair  bottoms.  She 
retained  her  faculties  to  the  last. 


At 


with  Anecdotes, — Canal  Shares ,  &c.  [July, 


54  Obituary ; 

At  Rugeley,  Staffordshire,  Mrs  Ferny- 
bough,  of  the  ladies’  boarding-school. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Howortb, 
linen-draper,  Bristol. 

At  the  Hotwells,  Bristol,  Mr.  Miller, 
confectioner. 

At  Winkton,  near  Christ  Church,  Hants, 
George  Aldridge,  esq. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  Terry,  esq.  of 
Bummer,  Hants. 

J.  Clewer,  esq.  of  Botley,  Hants, 

Suddenly,  Miss  L.  Wheeler,  of  Wotton 
under  Edge,  Gloucestershire. 

At  Nevern,  Pembrokesh  re,  aged  77, 
Essex  Bowen,  esq.  a  captain  in  the  Royal 
[Navy. 

At  Ashhy^de-1a-Zouch.  aged  21,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  R<  v. 
Joseph  Satkeld,  of  Hougham,  near  Grant¬ 
ham. 

Aged  81,  Isaac  Stone,  gent,  of  Notting¬ 
ham. 

At  Nottingham,  Mrs.  Haines,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  H. 

At  Knutsford,  Mrs.  M.  Leigh,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  Peter  L.  of  Lytr.m. 

Aged  86,  Rev.  L.  How  son,  vicar  of 
East  Witton,  Yorkshire. 

Rev.  Richard  Thompson,  vicar  of  Mpnk 
Ery stone,  Yorkshire. 

R.  Horncastle,  esq.  of  Pontefract. 

At  Chevot,  near  Wakefield,  aged  37, 
Sir  Thomas  Pilkington,  hart.  LL.  D-  He 
married,  Aug.  1,  11S7,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Widiani  Tuffnell,  esq.  of  Langleys,  in 
Yorkshire ;  by  whom  he  has  left  three 
female  children,  and  his  widow  pregnant. 
Should  her  future  child  not  prove  a  male, 
the  title  will  devolve  upon  his  surviving 
brother  Wro.  P.  esq. 

At  Sheffield,  Sarah,  wife  of  Lieut.-col. 
Eeader. 

In  her  ICO  h  year,  Mrs.  Anne  Priestly, 
of  Milltborp,  Yorkshire. 

Sir.  Wm.  Cunningham,  bart.  of  Robert- 
land. 

in  Dublin,  the  wife  of  Major-gen.  Brere- 
ton,  commander  of  the  Athione  district. 


In  Great  George*- street,  Dublin,  Mrs. 
Smith,  widow  of  the  l?te  Alderman  Robt.  S. 

At  St.  Hieier’s,  Mr.  John  Stead,  ffiany 
years  proprietor  and  printer  of  the  Jersey 
Gazette.  '  . 

At  sea,  of  a  r?pid  consumption,  ?ged 
3 1  years,  Frederick  Cottrell,  esq.  Capffiin 
of  the  Nyaden  frigate. 

Ja  the  village  of  Kamenka,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ufa,  at  the  advanced  age  of  124, 
a  Russian  peasant,  of  the  name  of  Alexei 
Nikforov.  At  101  he  lost  his  wife,  aged 
90  ;  and  two  years  after  married  another, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  whom  be 
lived  to  see  married,  and  become  mothers. 

In  Philadelphia,  aged  74,  Gen.  Stephen 
Moylan,  brother  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  titular 
bishop  of  Cork. 

On  board  his  Majesty’s  ship  Caledonia, 
in  his  19th  year,  Mr.  W,  "Barlow,  midship¬ 
man,  second  son  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  bt. 
Governor  of  Madras.  Hi*  death  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  fall  from  the  mast-head  of  that 
ship.  He  was  buried  at  Cadiz  with  military 
honours,  and  his  funeral  attended  by  Adm. 
Sir  Edw.  Pellew,  bart.  and  all  the  officers 
the  Caledonia. 

At  Trinidad,  aged  47,  Anne,  widow  of 
Capt.  Thomas  Withenbery,  of  Bristol, 

P.  681.  a.  The  late  Earl  of  Massereene, 
Viscount  Massereene,  Baron  of  Lough- 
neag.br  Governor  of  the  City  of  Cork,  and 
formerly  Lieut.-col.  of  the  2d  Regt.  of 
Horse,  died  June  13.  He  succeeded  hi*, 
brother  Clotworthy,  Earl  of  Massereene, 
in  1805,  in  the  titles:  and,  after  some  liti¬ 
gation,  obtained  possession  of  the  family 
estates,  which  Earl  Clot  worthy  had  devised 
to  his  widow,  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Mas¬ 
sereene,  under  circumstances  w  hich  finally 
occasioned  the  will  to  be  set  aside.  Earl 
Henry  was  formerly  Member  for  Belfast 
in  the  Irish  Parliament,  .and  deceasing  un¬ 
married,  is  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving 
brother  the  Hon.  Chichester  Skeffington,  of 
Annadale,  now  fourth  Earl,  and  seventh 
Viscount  Massereene,  &c. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal  Property,  Dock  Stock,  Fjrk-Olfick 
Shares,  &c.  in  July  1811  (to  the  25th),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  London  : — Trent  and  Mersey,  or  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  117 T/.  lCb.  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  last  Half  Yearly  Dividend  of  22/.  10,y.  per  Share  clear.— Oxford,  €007. 
to  610/.  Dividends  and  Bonus  2 9/.  per  Share. — Warwick  and  Biimingham4  2857. 
dividing  11/. — Grand  Junction,  220/.  218/w  ex  Dividend  of '37.  Half  Year.  2007. 
(190/.  for  20  Shares)  195/. — Ken  nett  and  Avon,  38/. — Wilts  and  Berks,  30/.  to 
27/.  ID*. — Rochdale,  52/.  ex  Dividend  of  1/. — Ellesmere,  80/. — Grand  Western,  19/. 
Disc  ount. — Peak  Forest,  80.'.  with  Dividend  of  2/. — Grand  Union,  12/.  10s.  discount. 
—Worcester  and  Birmingham  Old  Shares,  38/. — Dudley,  53/.  ex  Dividend  11. — 
West  India  Dock  Stock,  156/.  ex  Half  Yearly  Dividend  61. — London  Dock  Scrip,  24/. 
per  Cent.  Premium. — -Commercial  Dock  Old  Shares,  150/.  with  New  Share  attached. 
—Rook,  15s.  Premium. — East  London  vVater-Wrorks,  146/. — Grand  Junction  Water- 
Works,  12/.  52s.  to  7/.  7 s. — Strand  Bridge,  17/.  Discount. — London  Flour  Company, 
D?/,  ICC. — Dover  Street  Road,  137.  Discount. — Basingstoke,  21/. 


BILL 


f  95  ] 

BILL  Of  MORT.4t.rfY,  from  June  *6,  to  July  35,  Bit. 


Christened. 

Males 
Females 


1403 


1094 


Buried. 

Males  -  58  4 
Peraale.4  5 1 0 
Whereof  have  died  under  2  years  old  334 
Feck  Loaf  4$.  5d. 

Suit  jSt.  per  bushel ;  4i<?  per  pound. 


747  } 
635  £ 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from 

inland  Counties* 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barly 

Oats 

Beans 

$. 

d. 

$. 

d. 

$. 

d. 

$. 

d. 

$. 

d. 

Middlesex 

89 

6 

00 

o' 

35 

7 

28 

4 

43 

9 

SuiTey- 

91  * 

4 

42 

0 

38 

0 

31 

4 

48 

6 

Hertford 

81 

4 

49’ 

0 

36 

5 

27 

8 

39 

0 

Red  ford 

76 

5 

00 

0 

31 

3 

26 

6 

42 

10 

Huhtingd. 

77 

3 

00 

0 

29 

10 

23 

0 

34 

4 

North  am. 

76 

4 

40 

0 

30 

6 

22 

8 

41 

8 

Rutland 

77 

6 

00 

a 

3-1. 

6 

25 

0 

38 

0 

Leicester 

76 

3 

00 

0 

32 

10' 

24 

2 

33 

o 

Nottingham  83 

6 

40 

6 

34 

6 

25 

6 

45 

o 

Derby 

86 

4R)0 

0 

40 

6 

26 

10 

46 

6 

Stafford 

87 

2 

00 

0 

39 

5 

28 

'7 

46 

0 

Salop 

88 

6 

62 

2 

43 

2 

35 

S 

00 

0 

Hereford 

90 

io 

Si 

2 

44 

9 

31 

10 

48 

8 

Worcester 

90 

5 

00 

0 

44 

2 

35 

1 

47 

1 

Warwick 

87 

10 

00 

0 

44 

9 

82 

4 

45 

8 

Wilts 

89 

4 

00 

0 

36 

'8 

29 

.VO 

49 

4 

Berks 

92 

9 

00 

0 

36 

6 

29 

6 

46 

10 

Oxford 

86 

7 

00 

0 

35 

8 

27 

2 

42 

9 

Bucks 

86 

6 

00 

0 

34 

6 

28 

p 

42 

0 

Brecon 

103 

11 

00 

0 

49 

6 

27 

2 

00 

0 

Montgpm. 

90 

4 

oo 

0 

38 

5 

33 

10 

00 

.  0 

.Radnor 

93 

7 

00 

0 

39 

4 

31 

2 

00 

.  c 

Average  of  England  and  Wales,  per  quarter., 

87 

4  [45 

8  [38 

lp27 

7 

[43 

1 

Average  of  Scotland,  per  quhfter: 

68  4|36  0[33  9[22  9j37  11 

Aggregate  Average  Prices  of  the  Twelve  Ma-j 
fitime  Districts  of  England  and  Wales,  by 
which  Exportation  and  Bounty  are  to  be 
regulated  in  Great  Britain . ..... 


Itssex 

Rent 

Sussex 

Suffolk 


the  Returns  ending  July  20,  1811. 

MARITIME  COUNTIES. 

Wheat  Rye  Barlr  Oats  Beans 

$. 

84 

85 
81 
80 

Cambridge77 
Norfolk  77 
Lincoln  80 
York  89 
Durham  82 
North  ura.  77 
Cumberl.  83 
Westmor.  89 
Lancaster  90 
Chester  83 
Flint 
Denbigh 
Anglesea 
Carnarv. 

Merionet. 


Cardigan 


96 

96 
00 
85 
87 

97 

Pembroke  76 
Carmarth  100 
Glamorg.  100 
Gloucsest.  92 
Somerset  97 
Monrno.  101 
Devon  1 00 
Cornwall  97 
Dorset  89 
Hants  85 
. 87 
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26 
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PRICES  OP  PLGUR,  July  22  : 

f'i&e  per  -Sack  75s.  to  SQ$..  Seconds  7Q$.  to  7  5s.  BranperQ.  13*.  to  15$.  Pollard  22$.  to  25$. 

RETURN  Of  WHEAT,  in  Mark-Lane,  including  only  from  Jtily  8  to  July  13  : 

Total  6,207  Quarters.  Average  85$.  3 %d. — 1$.  10c?.  higher  than  last  Return. 


OATMEAL,  .per  Boll  of  1401bs.  Avoirdupois,  July  20,  47$.  5d. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  July  24,  33$.  9id.  per  Cwt. 

PRICE  OP  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  July  22: 

Kent  Bags . . . 5/.  15$.  to  6/.  10$. 

Suss§x.L)itto. . .... ..-5/.  40$.  to  61.  0$. 

Hss<£  Ditto. . . . . 5t.  15$.  to  61.  10$. 

v  AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  Jnly  22  : 

St.  Jsfnnfts**;'  Hay  61.  17$,  6d.  Straw  3?.  1-6$.  “-Whitechapel,  Hay  77.  0$.  Clover  7/.  1 5s, 


Kent  Pockets.. . 61. 

Sussex  Ditto.—..—.,, . 51. 

Farnbam  Ditto  . . 12/. 


0$.  to  7/. 
12$.  to  7/. 
0$.  to  14/. 


7$, 

0$. 

0$, 


'jTt-raw  3/.  14$. — Smithflckl,  Clover  7 /«  17$.  6d.  Old  Hay  6/.  2$.  6c?.  Straw  3/.  10$. 
SMITHFIELD,  July  22,  To  Sink  the  Offal — per  Stone  of  81bs. 


Be  ef , ... . . . .5  s. 

littoR .......... ... ......5s. 

VeaLsw.v. . .  4$. 

Pork ..........  iv- 5s. 


Oaf.  to  6$.  0(i.  Lamb  6$.  i)d.  to  7$.  fnL 

4 d.  to  6s.  Or/.  Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  this  Day; 

Ad.  to  7$.  0/4  Beasts  about  1 ,928  Calves  1 80., 

ticf.  to  6s.  3d.  Sheep  ami  Lambs  20,000.  Pigs  250. 

-COALS,  July  22  :  Newcastle  47$,.  9d to  54$.  6d.  Sunderland  49$.  9d. 

SOAP,  Yellow. 80$.  Mottled  83$.  Cunt  92$.  CANDLES,  Uf.  6d.  per  Doz.  Moulds  12$.  6tl. 
‘FALLOW-,  per  Stone,  Sib,  St  James ’<  3$,  8 d.  Clare  Market  3$.  Whitechapel  3$.  7Jp/„ 


Primed  by  NtcHOLs  and  Son,  lied  Lion  Passage,  Fleet  Street, London.  WILLIAM  CARTER,  Stock-Broker,  No.  8,  Charing  Cross. 
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Meteorological  Diary  for  July,  1811.  By  Dr.  Pole,  Bristol. 


o 

S 


ctJ 

o 


M.  8  h. 

G.  heat. 

Inches. 

|  20ths. 

WEATHER. 

65  74 

30-  3 

morning  cloudy,  afternoon  mostly  clear 

66  78 

30-  4 

morning  clear,  afternoon  cloudy,  showery,  thunder 

56  65 

30-  8 

cloudy 

54  6% 

50-  8 

ditto 

66  68 

30-  7 

lightly  clouded 

62  6S 

'  30-  7 

mostly  clear 

63  70 

30-  5 

rather  cloudy 

1  65  69 

30-  5 

clear 

)  67  75 

30-  6 

ditto 

)  67  74 

30-  6 

morning  foggy,  then  clear,  evening  cloudy,  some  rain 

70  75 

30-  7 

morning  foggy,  then  clear 

2'  67  76 

30-  7 

mostly  clear 

}  66  74 

30-  6 

cloudy,  rainy 

4  63  69 

30-  0 

cloudy,  showery  at  times  \ 

3  64  72 

30-  2 

mostly  cloudy,  afternoon  shpwery,  St.  Swithin’s  day 

5  65  73 

30-  2 

cloudy,  heavy  showers 

7  66  73 

30-  2 

cloudy,  afternoon  some  light  rain,  windy 

3  62  71 

30-  1 

cloudy,  evening  rainy 

■)  63  71 

30-  I 

cloudy  at  times,  some  light  rain 

J  59  66 

30-  4 

morning  cloudy,  afternoon  constant  rain 

1  58  69 

30-  6 

cloudy,  mostly  rainy,  windy 

2  62  71 

30-  6 

morning  rainy,  afternoon  clear,  windy 

3  64  73 

30-  7 

cloudy,  some  light  rain 

4  64  72 

30-  6 

mostly  clear;  evening  cloudy 

5  65  75 

30-  9 

cloudy  at  times  > 

6  70  78 

30-10 

mostly  clear 

7  66  74 

30-  9 

clear 

8  67  76 

30-  7 

mostly  cloudy 

9  63  72 

30-  7 

cloudy  at  times 

0  64  70 

30-  8 

ditto 

1  63  72 

30-  8 

ditto 

The  average  degrees  of  Temperature,  from  observations  made  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  are  61  35-100thsj  those  of  the  corresponding  month  in  the  year  1810, 
were  61  74-100ths;  in  1809,  61  90-100ths;  in  1808,  66  22-100ths;  in  1807,  64 
44-100ths;  in  1806,  63-100ths;  in  1805,  61  52-100ths;  and  in  1804,  62-lOOths. 

The  quantity  of  Rain  fallen  this  month  is  equal  to  2  inches  10-i00ths;  that  of  the 
corresponding  month  in  the  year  IS10,  was  4  inches  52-100ths  ;  in  1809, 1  inch  7-100ths  ; 
in  1808,  2  inches  76-100thsj  in  1807,  4  inches  21-100ths  ;  in  1806,  3  inches  87-100ths  j 
in  1805,  2  inches  60-I00ths;  and  in  1804,  3  inches  78-100ths. 


Meteorological  Table  for  Aug.  1S11.  By  W.  Cary,  Strand. 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


1  Day  of 
Month. 

8  o'clock 
M  orning 

j  Noon. 

1 1  o’clo. 
Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
in  Aug.  1811 

Hay  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

1 1  o’clo. 
Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
in  Aug.  1811 

July 

O 

O 

O 

Aug. 

O 

O 

O 

27 

66 

73 

67 

30,21 

fair 

12 

52 

66 

59 

30, 16 

fair 

28 

68 

85 

68 

,02 

fair 

13 

60 

73 

59 

,  16 

fair 

29 

66 

74 

60 

29,95 

fair 

14 

55 

68 

55 

,29 

fair 

30 

58 

68 

51 

30, 15 

cloudy 

15' 

56 

68 

58 

,24 

fair 

31 

61 

67 

56 

,06 

cloudy 

16 

60 

66 

54 

,01 

cloudy 

AA 

57 

69 

60 

,01 

fair 

17 

55 

71 

57 

,11 

fair 

2 

59 

76 

64 

29,85 

fair 

18 

59 

72 

60 

,  18 

fair  [thunder 

3 

60 

74 

60 

,70 

fair 

19 

65 

68 

58 

29,70 

stormy  with 

4 

56 

69 

62 

,76 

fair 

20 

62 

i  67 

54 

,  92 

showery 

5 

57 

66 

57 

,69 

showery 

21 

56 

69 

58 

30,  10 

fair 

6 

57 

66 

50 

,55 

rain 

22 

63 

72 

62 

,  05 

showery 

7 

54 

69 

51 

,68 

fair  [der 

23 

58 

70 

58 

29,  92 

cloudy 

8 

56 

64 

53 

,45 

rain  with  thun- 

24 

60 

72 

57 

,70 

cloudy 

9 

55 

60 

54 

,55 

showery 

•  25 

56 

67 

56 

,50 

rain 

10 

54 

59 

50 

,85 

cloudy 

26 

55 

68 

55 

,  75 

fair 

11 

59 

62 

51 

30,18 

fair 
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Letter  written  by  Her  Majesty, 
when  Princess  of  Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz,  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
(the  great  Frederick,),  on  his  en¬ 
tering  the  Territories  of  her  Cousin 
the  Dulee  of  Mecklenburgh  Swe- 
ein.,  and  which  that  Monarch  sent 
over  to- his  late  Majesty  as  a  Mira¬ 
cle  of  Patriotism  and  good  Sense  in 
so  young  a  Princess. 

“  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

AM  at  a  loss  whether  I  shall 
congratulate  or  condole  with 
you  on  your  late  Victory ;  since  the 
same  success  that  has  covered  you 
with  laurels,  has  overspread  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Mecklenburgh  with  desolation. 
I  know,  Sire,  that  it  seems  unbecoming 
my  sex,  in  this  age  of  vicious  refine¬ 
ment,  to  feel  for  one’s  Country,  to  la¬ 
ment  the  horrors  of  War,  or  wish  for 
the  return  of  Peace.  1  know  you 
may  think  it  more  properly  my  pro¬ 
vince  to  study  the  arts  of  pleasing,  or 
to  turn  my  thoughts  to  subjects  of  a 
more  domestic  nature ;  but,  however 
unbecoming  it  may  be  in  me,  I  can¬ 
not  resist  the  desire  of  interceding  for 
this  unhappy  People.  It  was  but  a 
very  few  years  ago  that  this  territory 
wore  the  most  pleasing  appearance  : 
the  Country  was  cultivated,  the  pea¬ 
sant  looked  cheerful,  and  the  towns 
abounded  with  riches  and  festivity.- — 
What  an  alteration  at  present  from 
such  a  charming  scene  l  I  am  not  ex¬ 
pert  at  description,  nor  can  my  fancy 
add  any  horrors  to  the  Picture  ;  but 
sure  even  Conquerors  themselves 
would  weep  at  the  hideous  prospect 
now  before  me.  The  whole  Country, 
my  dear  Country,  lies  one  frightful 
waste,  presenting  only  objects  to  ex¬ 
cite  terror,  pity,  and  despair.  The 
business  of  the  Husbandman  and  the 
Shepherd  are  quite  discontinued  ;  the 
Husbandman  and  the  Shepherd  are 
become  Soldiers  themselves,  and  help 
to  ravage  the  soil  they  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied.  The  towns  are  only  inhabited 
by  oid  men,  women,  and  children  ; 


perhaps  here  and  there  a  Warrior,  by 
wounds  or  loss  of  limbs,  rendered  un¬ 
fit  for  service,  left  at  his  door ;  his 
little  children  hang  round  him,  ask 
an  history  of  every  wound,  and  grow 
themselves  soldiers  before  they  find 
strength  for  the  field.  But  this  were 
nothing,  did  we  not  feel  the  alternate 
insolence  of  either  Army,  as  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  advance  or  retreat.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  express  the  confusion  even 
those  who  call  themselves  friends 
create ;  even  those  from  whom  we 
might  expect  redress,  oppress  us  with 
new  calamities.  From  your  justice, 
therefore,  it  is  that  we  hope  relief; 
to  you  eveu  Children  and  Women 
may  complain,  whose  humanity  stoops 
to  the  meanest  petition,  and  whose 
power  is  capable  of  repressing  the 
greatest  injustice. 

“  I  am,  Sire,”  &c. 


Mr.  Urban,  Mainsforth ,  Aug.  8. 

THE  following  account  of  King 
Charles’s  reception,  at  York  and 
Durham,  on  his  Progress  towards 
Scotland  in  1633,  is  faithfully  trans¬ 
cribed  from  the  MSS.  of  James  Mickle- 
ton,  Esq. 

“  The  next  week  after  Bishop  Morton’s 
consecration,  King’  Charles  set  forward 
on  his  Progress  to  Scotland.  About  the 
13th  of  May  1633,  he  came  to  York,  where 
he  staid  four  nights.  Richard  Neale,  then 
Archbishopp,  who  was  of  the  King’s  Coun¬ 
sell,  entertained  his  Majesty  at  dinner  at 
Bishopp  Thorp  ;  where  he  knighted  his 
son,  Sir  Paul  Neale,  and  Mr.  Allenson, 
then  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  and  Will. 
Belt,  the  Recorder,  also.  In  his  way  to 
Durham,  he  was  entertained  at  Raby  Cas¬ 
tle  by  Sir  Henry  Vane  ;  and  from  thence 
came,  on  Friday  the  last  of  May,  to  Auk- 
land  Castle,  where  he  was  entertained  by 
Bishop  Morton.  The  next  day,  Saturday, 
1st  of  June,  he  came  to  Durham,  where  a 
way  was  made  thro’  at  Elvet  Head,  that 
he  might  ride  thro’  into  the  City;  and 
there  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  was  mett 
by  Sir  William  Belasyse,  High  Sheriff, 
and  the  Gentlemen  of  the  country,  who 

gave 


1 OQ  Charles! .  a*  York an^Diirham.— MarshlandNewdigate.  [A ug. 


all  the  Sheriffs  livery,  two  hundred 
ash-colored  cloth  lined  with 
lush  capes,  four  lingers 
broad  silver  laces.  .  As 


King  John  and  afterwards  (assum¬ 
ing  the  fact),  describes  its  descent  in 
that  family,  till  in  1638  they  sold 
their  estate  to  Mr.  John  Budgeon. 


gave 

men  ;  viz. 
red  bays  and  ] 
broad,  and  two 

soon  as  his  Majesty  lighted,  he  went  first 
to  the  Abbey  Church,  before  he  went  to 
the  Castle ;  a  canopy  of  state  was  born 
over  h>m  by  eight  Prebendarys  into  the 
Church,  where  he  staid  service  ;  and  a 
speech  was  made  to  him  by  Dean  Hunt. 
Then  his  Majesty  went  to  the  Castle;  and 
on  Sunday  morning  heard  a  sermon  at  the 
Abbey  from  the  Bishop,  where  none  were 
admitted  but  his  Nobles,  the  Clergy,  and 
Choir.  After  service  ha  dined  at  the 
Deanery  at  the  Bishop’s  charge ;  where 
his  Majesty  had  a  Cope  that  cost  c£.140 
belonging  to  the  Church  presented  to  him. 
Then  he  attended  Evening  Prayer ;  and 
after  went  to  the  Castle,  where  he  kept  his 
Court  during  all  the  time  he  was  at  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  did  touch  divers  for  the  King’s 
Evil.  Dr.  Cosins,  one  of  the  Prebendaries, 
was  sworn  one  of  the  King’s  Chaplains. 
And  on  Monday  morning  his  Majesty 
went  to  Newcastle,  &c.  The  Nobles  at¬ 
tending  the' King  were  the  Duke  of  Lenox, 
the  Earls  of  Newcastle  and  Suffolk,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Perobrook,  Northumberland,  Lord 
Treasurer  Weston,  Lord  Wharton,  Lord 
Grey  of  Chiilingham,  the  Earls  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  Cleveland,  Southampton,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  and  Holland,  Dr.  Laud  Bishop  of 
London,  Dr,  White  Bishop  of  Ely,  the 
Scotch  Marquis  Hamilton,  and  Lord  Both- 
vvell.” 

The  original  MicVJeton  MSS,  (much 
augmented  by  the  collections  of  Mr. 
John  Spearman,  Under  Sheriff  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  who  died  about  1705),  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs,  Wase'y,  of  Queen 
Aune-sVreet  West, 

Yours,  &c.  K  obert  Surtees. 

Query.  From  what  family  of  Con¬ 
yers  did  Dr,  Conyers  Middleton  de¬ 
rive  his  Christian  name? 

Are  there  any  engraved  portraits 
of  Hut  hall,  Piikington,  or  James, 
Bishops  of  Durham  ?  There  is  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Bishop  James  in  the  Hall  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  K.  S, 

Mr,  Urbax,  A twdigate,  Aug.  8, 

N  the  Second  Volume  of  Manning’s 
History  of  Surrey,  page  171,  the 
Editor,  after  tracing  the  descent  of 
the  manor  of  Newdigate  from  the 
Earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey  to  the 
Astons  of  Staffordshire,  in  which 
family  it  continued  at  least  to  1542,” 
says,  At  what  time  the  family  of 
the  Newdigales  obtained  the  manor, 
we  do  not  know,  but  they  had  pos¬ 
sessions  here  as  early  as  the  reign  of 


That  the  Newdi gates  were  never 
seised  of  the  manor  of  the  Earls  of 
Warren  and  Surrey,  is, I  think,  proved 
by  the  Astons  being  possessed  thereof 
in  1542  (vide  Aston’s  Pedigree,  page 
627,  2d  Vol;  Manning’s  Hist.)  .and  by 
the  records  in  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  proving,  that  Sir  Edward  As¬ 
ton  conveyed,  about  1543,  the  manor 
now  held  by  the  College  in  New  di¬ 
gate,  to  Henry  VIII. ;  who  gave  it, 
among  his  other  foundation  gifts,  to 
that  College.  H  is,  therefore,  evi¬ 
dent  that  its  manor  of  Marishland  is 
the  manor  de  Newdigate  of  the  De 
Monlforts,  the  Frevills,  and  the  As¬ 
tons,  and  could  not  have  been  held 
by  the  Newdigate  family  ;  who,  by 
the  Surveys  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  Master 
of  Trinity,  5th  Eliz.  and  by  Dr.  Styil, 
33  Eliz.  were  held  tenants  thereof, 
and  paid  quit  rents,  reiiefls,  and  he¬ 
rmits,  on  the  death  of  its  members. 
Dr.  Vernon’s  Survey,  in  1721,  men¬ 
tions  Dr.  Budgeon  as  tenant  for  lands 
“  late  the  Newdigates;”  and  in  .1743, 
Thomas  Budgeon  paid  live  pounds  for 
two  oxen,  which  had  been  seized  on 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  as  heriotts ; 
one  being  for  Newdigate-place  and 
one  for  a  farm  William  Worsham 
hires  of  Mr.  Budgeon;  and  at  same 
time  he  paid  one  year’s  quit  rent  as  a 
relief.” 

Marishland  has  its  Court  Baron, 
cc  with  rents,  reversions,  and  services, 
jurisdictions,  franchises,  liberties, 
waifs,  and  strays  but,  from  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  lessees,  no  Courts  have 
been  held  for  these  sixty  years  past. 

Yours,  &c.  James  Broadwood. 
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-  neque  te  silqbo, 

Liher.  Hor. 

F  the  number  of  Readers  in  this 
Metropolis,  is  to  be  estimated  by 
the  number  of  Authors  (and  that  per¬ 
haps  may  be  a  tolerably  fair  method 
of  judging),  there  never  was  a  more 
literary  age  than  the  present ;  for,  be* 
sides  the  numerous  works  of  erudite 
authors,  which  are  continually  pour¬ 
ing  from  the  press,  we  have,  i  be* 
lieve,  more  Periodical  Works  than 
have  ever  been  on  foot  before  at  the 
same  time,  Let  a  man’s  taste  be 

what  ' 
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what  it  may,  provided  he  has  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  he  must  be  gratified  by 
some  one  or  other  of  the  works  which 
are  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarr 
terly,  laid  before  him  j  and  it  is  now 
my  intention  to  enquire  by  what  means 
we  so  far  surpass  our  ancestors  in  the 
number  of  our  publications. — I  think 
it  evident,  that  we  manufacture  books 
much  more  easily  and  quickly  than 
they  did  ;  indeed,  in  former  times, the 
writing  a  book  was  no  inconsiderable 
task;  much  time  and  labour  were 
spent  upon  it ;  and  the  miserable 
author,  fatigued  with  previous  re¬ 
searches  aid  worried  with  corrections, 
rev  dons,  and  compressions  (things 
then  thought  necessary), was  tempted 
to  thro  vv  down  his  pen,  while  he  ex¬ 
claimed  with  Job,  “  0  that  mine  Ad¬ 
versary  had  written  a  Book  !”  This 
is  not  now  the  case;  and  I  proceed, 
as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  shew  why  it  is 
not.  The  first  species  of  literary  ma¬ 
nufacture,  which  I  shall  mention,  is, 
that  of  making  one  book  out  of  a 
number  of  others,  and  this  is  called 
Reviewing:  this  is  a  modern  and  a 
noble  invention ;  I  say  modern,  be¬ 
cause  l  believe  that  the  oldest  Re¬ 
view  is  not  older  than  myself.  It  is 
true  that  some  notice  of  works  had 
generally  been  taken  by  the  periodi¬ 
cal  writers  of  the  day  in  which  they 
were  published:  but  it  was  done  in  a 
very  superficial  manner  ;  for,  in  fact, 
they  contented  themselves  with  giving 
their  judgment  of  the  Work  and  the 
Author,  without  (by  some  egregious 
oversight)  adverting  to  the  man  or 
his  party.  Our  ancestors  doubtless 
felt  the  want  of  a  Review  conducted  on 
the  present  plan  :  when  a  book  was 
published, no  one  knew  whether  to  ap¬ 
plaud  or  condemn*;  every  one  judged 
for  himself,  and  therefore  most  judged 
erroneously,  as  will  appear,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  that  a  great  many  of  the  works 
which  took  amazingly  with  them, 
could  not  possibly  have  escaped  the 
damnatory  verdict  of  a  Jury  of  Re¬ 
viewers.  But,  beside  the  great  use 
they  are  of  in  directing  the  public 
taste,  they  are  very  beneficial  to  (hose 
whose  want  of  education,  business, 
imbecility,  or  finances,  prevent  their 
reading  the  original  works,  by  ena¬ 
bling  them  (not  perhaps  quite  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  intention  of  Nature)  to 
shine  in  conversation,  and  talk  with 
fluency  and  eyen  critical  accuracy 
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on  literary  subjects.  I  some  time 
ago,  in  a  stage  coach,  heard  a  friend 
of  mine  (who,  I  was  sure,  had  never 
gone  beyond  his  grammar)  hold  forth 
very  learnedly  upon  the  Oxford  Stra¬ 
bo  for  a  whole  hour;  and  I  do  be¬ 
lieve,  he  would  have  gone  on  as  much 
longer,  if  an  old  lady,  at  his  elbow, 
had  not  interrupted  him  with  some 
remarks  upon  Burney’s  Tentamen. 

Another  way  in  which  these  works 
benefit  the  publick  is  by  drawing  for¬ 
ward  genius :  fame,  or  profit,  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  object  of  an  Author ;  and, 
as  neither  of  these  is  to  be  acquired 
in  obscurity,  I  am  always  glad  when 
I  see  a  work  noticed  by  m  ReviewT 
and  more  especially  so,  if  it  meets* 
with  rough  usage,  as  I  have  observed 
that,  by  some  fatality  which  I  cannot- 
understand,  there  is  generally  so 
great  a  difference  between  the  tastes 
of  some  of  our  leading  Reviews,  that 
a  work  which  has  been  condemned, % 
by  one  is  patronized  by  the  next.  I  do 
not  know  how  this  happens:  some 
people  talk  about  party  and  prejudice; 
but  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  it 
proceeds  from  humanity  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  feelings,  as  I  know  that  to  he 
the  foible  of  most  of  our  Reviewers. 
But,  alas  !  even  these  works  do  not 
escape  the  censures  of  the  malicious. 
The  pens  of  a  Byron  and  an  O’Reid 
have  avowedly  attacked  them  in  a 
manner  awfully  impious.  My  only 
hope  is,  that  their  works  will  not  be 
read;  and  I  am  the  more  encouraged 
to  expect  it,  because  they  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  styles  now  almost  obsolete.  I 
know  not  how  to  describe  them  ;  but 
I  think  one  of  our  ancestors  would 
have  said  that  one  had  written  good 
verses,  and  the  other  good  sense. 

As  the  Art  of  Reviewing  has  been 
so  much  discussed  lately,  I  shall  say  no¬ 
thing  of  it;  but,  as  I  have  lately  taken 
a  wood  deal  of  trouble  to  analyse  one 
of  these  works,  I  cannot  help  pre¬ 
senting  the  result  of  my  labours  to 
the  publick,  N.B.  It  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 

R,  Spir.  Past.  Comp, 

Sal,  Critic. 

Reflect,  Hypnot. 

Extract,  Auct.  q.  s,  M.  el  fi.  Li¬ 
ber.  —  Anno  sumend. 

I  could  not  ascertain  the  exact  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  ingredients :  it  is  in¬ 
deed  manifest  that  they  must  occa¬ 
sionally  vary  ;  as  for  instance,  I  have 
observed  in  one  of  these  works,  that 

the 
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the  second  ingredient  has  been  used  in  a 
much  smaller  proportion  when  the  last 
has  been  of  the  Northern  description. 
Some  have  attempted  to  make  use  of 
Sal  Atticum,  instead  of  the  second 
article,  but  without  success  ;  the  fact 
is,  that,  on  analysingthem,  theformer 
is  found  to  be  a  neutral  salt,  while  the 
latter  contains  an  excess  of  acid.  I 
shall  close  this  part  of  my  subject 
with  a  saying  of  an  antient  gentle¬ 
man,  when  Reviewing  was  in  its  infan¬ 
cy,  as  it  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  principles  by  which  these  works 
were  at  first  regulated.  “  I  consider,” 
says  he,  “  an  Author  as  a  Counsel, 
whose  subject  is  his  client,  and  whose 
work  is  his  witness ;  when  the  wituess 
has  given  his  testimony,  it  is  the  part 
of  the  Judge  (whom  I  consider  the 
Review  to  represent)  to  sum  up  the 
evidence  given,  with  minuteness,  but 
with  candour;  with  strictness,  but  with 
impartiality  ;  and  with  a  view  not  to 
influence  the  passions  but  to  instruct 
the  judgment  of  the  Jury  to  whom 
the  verdict  is  left.” — I  had  almost  for¬ 
gotten  to  mention  one  great  benefit 
arising  to  Authors  from  these  works. 
Suppose  an  Author  has  written  a  Book 
for  the  instruction  of  his  fellow  men. 
They  will  not  read  it,  and  therefore 
must  lose  the  information  which  it 
contains  ;  but  what  is  much  worse, 
they  will  not  buy  it,  and  consequently 
he  must  lose  his  money.  Can  any  si¬ 
tuation  be  more  distressing  ?  It  would 
formerly  have  been  desperate  ;  but  he 
now  has  one  chance  left — he  may  re¬ 
view  it  himself;  and  this  has  been 
done  with  very  good  effect. — A  great 
number  of  our  publications  may  be 
placed  under  the  head  of  Collections. 
I  pity  that  person  whose  avarice  or 
want  of  taste  induces  him  to  refuse  five 
or  ten  Guineas  for  a  fair  Copy  of  the 
Songs  which  his  ancestors  sung.  It 
is  dreadful  to  think  how  much  we 
must  have  lost,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
exertions  of  a  few  ingenious  gentle¬ 
men.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  the 
names  of  Guy  of  Warwick  and  Robin 
Hood  might  still  live  only  in  vulgar 
tradition,  and  never  charm  a  ppurtly 
ear.  But,  alas!  while  we  are  anxious¬ 
ly  collecting  these  fragments  of  Anti¬ 
quity,  and  shuddering  at  the  gigantic 
labours  of  these  gentlemen,  we  are 
by  our  negligence  preparing  for  pos¬ 
terity  a  task  equally  arduous.  And 
is  no  one  interested  for  unborn  Lite¬ 
rati?  Will  no  mother  in  Israel  rise 
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up  and  publish  the  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Metropolis,  with  notes,  explanatory, 
critical,  historical,  and  sagaeious  ?  I 
have  mentioned  two  methods  by  which 
a  man  may,  with  very  little  trouble, 
become  an  Author;  1  will  only  add 
one  more — let  him  turn  Traveller.  I 
do  not  think  there  are  so  many  books 
of  Travels  in  any  other  language  as 
there  are  in  the  English.  Perhaps 
the  reason  is,  that  English  Travellers 
are  more  accurate  in  their  remarks, 
and  more  zealous  for  the  instruction 
of  their  countrymen,  than  the  nalives 
of  any  other  country;  though  1  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  amazing  facility  with 
which  some  of  my  countrymen  de¬ 
scribe  places  which  they  have  never 
seen.  As  this  elegant  method  of  tra¬ 
velling  has  been  very  successfully 
practised,  and  must  he  considered  as 
a  great  acquisition  by  the  Literary 
world,  perhaps  a  few  hints  on  the 
subject  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
those  of  my  Readers  who  would  wish 
to  travel  without  the  inconveniences 
and  expence  of  a  real  journey.  It 
will,  in  the  first  place,  be  necessary  to 
fix  whither  you  will  go  ;  I  should  re¬ 
commend  a  Tour  through  some  part 
of  England,  1st,  because  I  believe 
you  will  find  more  descriptions  of  it 
than  of  any  other  part  of  the  World  ; 
next,  because  local  attachments  may 
induce  many  persons  to  buy  your 
work;  and,  lastly,  because  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  ho¬ 
nourable  mention  of  divers  person¬ 
ages  of  weight  and  consequence, 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  your 
interest.  Take  care,  however,  that 
the  Country  is  picturesque,  that  you 
may  introduce  descriptions;  ill  pro¬ 
vided  with  inns,  that  you  may  meet 
with  adventures ;  and  well  stocked 
with  ruins,  in  which  you  may  find  old 
manuscripts,  farthings,  and  family 
histories.  Next,  as  to  your  mode  of 
travelling,  I  would  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  go  on  foot ;  it  will  be  no 
more  trouble,  and  highly  auxiliary  to 
incidents.  When  you  have  finished 
your  journey,  the  next  question  is, 
how  to  present  your  labours  to  the 
publick;  I  know  of  only  two  methods 
which  are  advisable ;  the  first  is,  as 
“  a  Journal,  which  you  wrote  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  as  you  could  catch  a 
moment  on  the  road,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  send  to  the  press  in  staty 
quv%  being  called  away  from  the  re¬ 
vision 
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vision  of  it  by  more  important  duties.” 

The  other  is  (as,  unless  you  wish  to 
pass  for  a  senior  Fellow  of  a  College, 
there  will  probably  be  some  indivi¬ 
dual  interested  in  your  transactions 
during  your  Journey)  in  “  a  Series 
of  Letters  to  a  Friend.”  And  this  is 
the  method  which  I  should  most  of  all 
recommend ;  there  is  no  way  by  which 
you  may  fill  up  so  well,  and  that  is  a 
great  point.  As  for  instance,  in  the 
first  Letter,  you  may  give  your  friend 
an  account  of  himself ;  and  these  par¬ 
ticulars,  although  they  may  be  tole¬ 
rably  well  known  to  him,  will  not  on 
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that  account  be  the  less  interesting  to 
the  publick.  I  might  say  more  on  this 

^►articular  but  a  gentleman,  who  has 
ately  favoured  the  publick  with  the 
fruits  of  his  researches,  has  kindly 
taken  the  trouble  off  my  hands  by 
giviug  a  specimen.  Moreover,  in 
Letters  to  a  Friend,  minute  detail  is 
to  beexpected ;  and,  by  diversallusions 
and  half  intelligible  passages,  you  may 
give  the  whole  an  air  of  authenticity. 
While,  however,  you  are  appearing 
as  a  Traveller,  there  will  be  no  harm 
in  showing  the  world  that  you  are  a 
Scholar:  to  this  end,  procure  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Quotations,  and  Elegant 
Extracts  in  Verse.  I  dare  say  some 
of  my  Readers  will  wonder  that  I 
have  not  mentioned  the  Eton  Latin 
Grammar,  and  will  think  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  it — that  is  not  the  case.  1 
should  have  recommended  it,  but  I 
fear  that,  if  much  use  was  made  of  it, 
persons  unacquainted  with  that  inva¬ 
luable  Work  might  suppose  that  you 
were  stealing  from  a  late  Traveller 
above  alluded  to.  I  scarcely  need 
add,  that  it  will  be  proper  to  have  Le 
Sage,  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  some 
others,  before  you,  to  supply  the  ne¬ 
cessary  Dramatis  Personas ;  and,  as 
they  are  now  very  little  read,  you 
need  not  fear  detection.  If  you  can 
get  any  old  copper-plates  cheap,  they 
will  greatly  embellish  your  work  ; 
and  it  does  not  matter  whether  they 
refer  to  the  parts  of  the  Country 
which  you  omit.  These  are  only  ge¬ 
neral  hints  :  you  may  vary  them  as 
you  think  fit.  For  instance,  you  may 
travel  with  an  Author  ;  and,  if  you 
have  a  good  deal  of  modest  assurance, 
you  may  make  him  say  many  things 
of  his  companion  (yourself)  which 
custom  makes  one  consider  as  most 
proper  when  they  come  from  an¬ 
other  person  rather  than  from  one’s 
self. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jug.  26. 

AS  the  nominal  value  of  Gold  and 
Silver  very  much  influences  the 
price  of  every  other  article,  1  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  few  or  no  periodical  pub¬ 
lications  record  their  rise  and  fall. 

I  have  sent  you  the  present  prices, 
with  their  difference  from  those  fixed 
at  the  Mint ;  and  will,  from  time  to 
time,  acquaint  you  witli  any  variations 
that  may  occur  hereafter. 

iQ .  s»  d» 

Market  price  of 
Standard  Gold, 

per  oz . .  4  17  2 

Mint,  do.  do.  3  17  10§ 

Higher  than  the  - 

Mint  price  ....  o  19  3§  per  oz. 

Market  price  of 
sterling  Silver, 

per  oz. .  0  6  4 

Mint,  do.  do.  0  5  2 

Higher  than  the  • - 

Mint  price  ....  0  1  2  per  ozft, 

Pure  virgin  Gold  5  6  0  per  oz. 

Pure  virgin  Silver  0  6  10  per  oz. 

,  The  above  prices  are  what  the  Gold 
and  Silver-smiths  of  London  pay  to 
the  Refiners. 

N.  B.  The  last  rise  in  the  price  of 
Gold  was  Two  Shillings  per  ounce ; 
aud  took  place  August  23,  1811. 

The  last  rise  in  the  price  of  Silver 
was  One  Penny  per  ounce ;  and  took 
place  August  2,  1811.  B.  S. 


INDEX  INDICATOR1US. 

Erratum  in  the  Inscription  on  the  Tomb¬ 
stone  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cave,  in  our  last, 
P-5.  Mrs.  Cave  died  Dec.  “1776.”  By 
mistake,  it  is  printed  “  1766,”  the  same 
year  as  her  Husband. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  sup¬ 
posed  Epitaph  by  Mr.  Mason,  in  Part  ii. 
page  510,  is  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth;  and 
shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  fact. 

We  shall  be  ready  to  shew  our  living 
Correspondent  (of  the  Oxford  Coffee-house) 
hif  death,  communicated  by  his  Brother. 

Owe  forgiving  Friend  A.  B.  in  our  next. 

We  answer,  “  Yes.” 

A  ScHor.AR  requests  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
Carr  of  Hertford,  or  his  Epitaph. 

Both  John  Carter  and  An  Old  Corre¬ 
spondent  must  allow  us  to  breathe  from 
their  hostilities  till  a  cooler  Month. 

D.  J.’s  Question  is  too  ridiculous  f 

Mr.  Pucn’s  Account  of  Wollas  Hall, 
the  seat  of  Charles  Hanford,  esq.  in  our 
next;  with  King  John’s  Hunting-seat. in 
Cranbouvne  Chace ;  Roman  Pharos  at 
Dover ;  Britannic  us ;  ike.  &c» 


A  Mbtk?-' 
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A  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  kept  at  Clapton,  in  Hackney. 


Bay  of 
Month. 

Therm 

ometer. 

Barometer. 

i 

Hyg. 

Wind. 

Weather,  &e. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

July  10 

77 

61 

30*14 

30-10 

0*4 

S.—S.W. 

foggy*— fair 

1 1 

81 

62 

50*19 

30*15 

•1 

s.— s.w. 

fair 

.  12 

80 

64 

30*15 

30  OS 

•4 

w.  s.  w. 

fair 

13 

7-8 

61 

.  30*05 

29-98 

0*1 

W.  S.-W. 

clouds— rainy 

14 

68 

1.  56 

29*92 

29*78 

0*2 

S.  V/. 

;  loudy  and  windy 

•  15 

74  , 

63 

29  95 

29*91 

0-3 

w.  s.  w. 

fair— cloudy 

19 

75 

58 

30*00 

29*90 

•2 

s. 

showers— -fair 

20 

67 

54 

30  05 

30*01 

0*3 

N.-S.-W. 

clouds — rainy 

21 

58 

55 

30-01 

29-94 

0-3 

s.w.-w. 

rainy 

22 

71 

50 

30.14 

30*00 

0-5 

w.-s.w. 

clouds  &  rain— clear 

23 

72- 

57 

3013 

30*12 

0*8 

s.  w. 

fair 

o 

Aug.  4 

72 

56 

29-87 

29*74 

*5 

w. 

fair 

5 

69 

52 

29-79 

29*68 

*3 

s.  w. 

rainy — clear 

6 

65 

50 

29-72 

29*62 

0-5 

s.  w. 

mist — clouds 

7 

70 

54 

29*75 

..  29-72 

•1 

V/. 

fair 

8 

64 

51 

29*56 

29-49 

0  1 

s.  w 

rainy* — showery— fair 

9 

69 

47 

29  65 

29*59 

0-0 

N.W.  &c. 

showers  at  intervals 

10 

62 

43 

29*86 

29-69 

•1 

N.  N.  W. 

showers — clear 

11 

63 

41 

30-14 

29-95 

•3 

N. 

fair, a  few  drops  of  rain 

12 

65 

54 

50*22 

30-20 

0-0 

W.-N.W. 

misty  and  cloudy 

13 

75 

53 

30*19 

50-15 

0-9 

s.  w. 

misty — -clouds— rain 

14 

70 

43 

30.30 

30.30 

0.1 

w.  s.  w. 

c  ouds  and  ciear 

July  10  &  11,  Cumulo-slralus  abundant  j  thunders  heaVd.  On  the  10  th,  about  half  past 
ten  in  the  evening  a  lucid  meteoi'  was  seen  passing  from  S.  to  N.  in  the  East, 

12.  Slight  mist  early,  various  clouds  in  the  day;  in  evening  cotnoid  and  filiform 
Cirri  became  beautifully  arranged  Cirro-cumuli,  and  lastly  Ch  .  o-strati. 

16.  Showers  with  fair  intervals  in  the  morning,  evening  clear,  and  sky  abounding, 
with  Cirri  ramifying  about,  and  generally  pointing  to  the  Eastward ;  their  kind  of 
motion  maybe  compared  to  that  of  a  piece  of  cheese  full  of  mites,  which  seems  all 
in  motion  without  changing  its  place.  17  and  18,  warm  with  various  clouds. 

1 9.  About  half  past  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a  very  hard  thunder  storm  passed 
over.  In  the  evening  the  sky  was  of  a  rich  yellow  colour  in  the  West ;  while  lake 
coloured  Cirro-strati  appeared ;  also  beds  of  blackish  Cirro-cumulus,  with  pendent 
reddish  floeculi.  20.  Much  rain  with  a  rising  barometer. 

23.  Fine  yellow  sky  in  the  East  before  sunrise;  then  a  fog  came  on,  which  speedily 
subsided,  and  the  day  became  fair  with  various  clouds. 

24  to  27.  Fair  weather  with  varying  wind  and  various  clouds  ;  on  the  26th,  Cirro- 
stratus  appeared  red  till  very  late ;  on  the  27th,  Cirro-cumulus  was  most  prevalent. 

28.  Hot  day.  Therm.  82°.  Wind  N.  N.  W.  a  lower  current  observed  from  the 
East.  Cumulus  and  Cumulo-stratus  seen,  but  Cirro-cumulus  most  abundant;  the 
same  cloud  was  noticed  at  Norwich,  where,  in  the  evening,  the  sky  seemed  replete 
with  it.  Summer  lightning  and  falling  stars  observed. 

29  to  Jug.  3.  Fair  weather,  with  various  clouds  and  winds  :  there  was  a  little  ram 
on  the  morning  of  August  1. 

4.  Various  clouds :  the  Cirrus  and  Cirro-Cumulus  were  observed  beneath  plane 
mistlike  Cirro-stratus.  5  and  6<  The  evenings  begin  to  look  misty  and  autumnal. 

8.  Hard  showers.  A  thunder-storm  about  noon. 

10.  Showery  day  again,  but  a  very  clear  night.  Small  meteors  verjt  abundant, 
with  this  remarkable  circumstance,  that  their  trains  lasted  longer,  after  the  extinction 
of  the  lucid  head,  than  usual. 

12.  Calm  misty  day.  Mr.  Sadler  ascended  in  his  air  balloon  from  Hackney,  in 
a  direction  nearly  E.  S.  E.  he  observed  that  a  superior  current-blew  from  the  North. 

15,  Small  rain  at  night,  with  a  rising  barometer. 

14.  Various  clouds  through  the  day  :  in  evening  the  wind  below  was  W.  and 
Cumuli  -sailed  along  in  it ;  Cirrus  and  Cirro-stratus  also  extended  along  in  its  direction  : 
in  higher  region  Cirri-linearcs,  strewed  about  like  loose  hay,  passed  on  from  the  N. 
perpetually  changing  and  subsiding;  and  occasionally  became  Cirro-Cumulus ,  and 
refracted  red  light ;  indeed  the  rapid  and  multiform  changes  of  these  clouds  were- 
too  numerous  to  be  described. 

Clapton,  August  14,  1811.  THOMAS  FORSTER  v 
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A  abridge ,  Somerset , 
May  1,  1808. 

S  the  fine  parochial  Church  of 


Mi\  Urban, 


Banweli.  is  not  engraved  in 


Collinson’s  History  of  this  County,  I 
trust  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of 
giving  the  inclosed  Sketch  a  place  in 
you  invaluable  Repository  {see  Plate 
I.)  together  with  the  following  par¬ 


ticulars. 

Banwcll  is  about  sixteen  miles  S.  W. 
from  Bristol,  four  from  Axbridge, 
and  about  six  from  the  Bristol  Chan¬ 
nel  ;  it  is  situate  in  Winterstoke  Hun¬ 
dred,  and  in  the  Diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  The  village  lies  at  the  foot  of 
what  was  antiently  called  Winthill, 
on  the  Northern  side  thereof;  and  the 
parish  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
first  in  the  county,  for  extent,  popu¬ 
lation,  and  fertility  of  soil.  In  King 
Edward  the  Confessor’s  charter  to 
Bishop  Giso,  this  place  is  called  Bana- 

ell i ;  and  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
in  antienttimes  it  was  called  Benthill, 
but  apprehend  there  is  no  good  au¬ 
thority  for  the  latter;  there  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  piece  of  land  and  a  wood  at 
Hillend,  on  the  Western  side  of  the 
parish,  that  go  by  the  name  of  Bent- 
hills.  Collinson  says,  it  derives  its 
name  from  the  British  Bonn  deep,  and 
fVeilgi sea;  the  waters  of  the  channel, 
as  that  gentleman  asserts,  having 
once  overspread  the  valley  above 
which  the  village  stands.  It  would 
be  uninteresting  to  enter  into  detail 
respecting  the  derivation  of  the  name 
of  this  place:  I  beg  leave,  however, 
to'  hazard  a  single  conjecture  on  that 
subject ;  namely,  that  it  probably 
took  its  present  appellation  from  the 
beautiful  and  never-failing  spring  of 
water  which  rises  near  the  Church  ; 
and  that  the  place  might  have  been 
heretofore  called  Bon-well,  or  the 
good  well,  as,  by  the  alteration  of 
only  a  single  letter,  we  have  the  pre¬ 
sent  name  Banwell. 

By  that  venerable  record  Domes¬ 
day  Book,  it  appears  that  Banwell 
belonged  to  Harold,  son  of  Godwin 
Earl  of  Kent,  not  as  Kiug  of  England, 
but  as  Earl  of  the  West  Saxous;  but 
he  being  banished  the  realm  for  non- 
appearance  before  the  Great  Council 
convened  by  King  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  that  king  seized  this  lordship, 
and  gave  it,  with  several  others  of  the 
said  Earl  Harold’s  in  those  parts,  to 

Gent.  Ma©.  Augustt  1S11. 
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Dudoco  *  Bishop  of  Wells,  whose  suc¬ 
cessor,  Giso,  enjoyed  it  at  the  time  of 
the  general  survey.  There  was  an¬ 
tiently  a  Monastery  at  Banwell,  found¬ 
ed  by  one  of  the  Saxon  kings;  and  I 
find  that  King  Alfred  appointed  his 
friend  and  favourite  Asser,  Abbot 
thereof  t. 

This  Abbey  fvas  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  but  afterwards  re-established. 
When  it  was  finally  destroyed,  I  am 
not  informed;  but  that  it  met  its  fate 
some  centuries  prior  to  the  general 
dissolution  of  Religious  Houses  seems 
very  certain.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  little  or  nothing  of 
the  monastic  buildings  now  remain  ; 
indeed  it  cannot  for  a  certainty  be 
ascertained  in  what  part  of  the  parish 
the  Abbey  stood,  though  I  am  much 
inclined  to  believe  it  was  on  the  site, 
or  very  near  where  the  present  Court 
House  stands.  On  the  Southern  side 
of  the  hill  is  a  small  hamlet,  still 
called  Winthill  ^ .  In  a  field  at  this 
place  many  fragments  and  founda¬ 
tions  of  antient  builings  are  discerni¬ 
ble,  and  human  bones  and  antient 
coins  have  been  frequently  dug  up 
there  ;  and  among  the  rest  a  Roman 
coin  of  silver,  which  is  in  high  pre¬ 
servation,  and  was  given  me  in  1801 
by  Mr.  John  Lansdown,  the  proprietor 
ol  the  field  I  have  been  speaking  of, 
and  is  still  in  my  possession.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Abbey  stood  in  this 
field  ;  but  whether  it  did  so  or  not,  1 
own  myself  incompetent  positively  to 
decide.  Leaving  therefore  that  ques¬ 
tion  to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
enter  more  deeply  into  the  research, 

I  shall,  after  saying  a  few  words  re¬ 
specting  the  antientencampmenthere, 
proceed  to  speak  of  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  nearer  our  own  times,  and 
not  so  much  obscured  by  the  dark 
veil  of  Time,  whose  oblivious  shadow 
is  continually  thickening  round  man 
and  all  his  boasted  works. 

Some  attribute  the  Camp  at  this 
place  to  the  Danes,  others  to  the 


*  Godwin,  de  Prtesulibus. 
f  Asser,  pages  50,  51. 

+  At  this  place,  according  to  tradition, 
a  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Saxons  and  the  Danes,  the  memory  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  appellation  of 
the  place ;  Win  in  the  Saxon  language 
signifying  a  battle,  and  WinterstOc,.  the 
place  of  th«  tower  ef  battle. —  Coll  a  .on. 

Saxon*' j- 
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Saxons  ;  but  it  is  more  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  work  of  the  Romans. 
It  is  situate  about  half  a  mile  East¬ 
ward  from  the  village,  on  the  top  of 
what  is  called  the  Great  Wood;  it  is 
extensive,  being,  1  should  suppose, 
about  1000  yards  in  circumference. 
It  is  nothing  at  present  but  a  rampire 
of  earth  and  stones,  thrown  up  all 
round  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  some 
places  of  considerable  height,  and  in 
others  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  surrounding 
rocky  part  of  the  hill.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  area  is  a  large  irregular 
mound  of  earth  and  rubbish,  ap¬ 
parently  the  remains  of  some  build¬ 
ing  ;  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
Camp  is  still  clear  of  wood,  except  a 
few  straggling  trees  of  hawthorn,  of 
large  growth,  on  the  S.  E.  side  ;  in¬ 
deed  the  place  is  known  by  the  name 
"of  “  the  Bald,”  from  the  paucity  of 
trees  growing  there  in  comparison 
With  other  parts  of  the  wood.  The 
ramparts,  however,  are  thickly  sur¬ 
rounded  with  large  timber  and  un¬ 
derwood  ;  and  some  of  the  largest 
trees  in  the  wood  grow  on  the  sides 
and  top  of  the  wall  of  the  Camp.  It 
is  a  delightful  spot;  and  towards  the 
West  there  opens  an  enchanting  pro¬ 
spect,  having  for  the  foreground  the 
village  of  Banwell,  with  its  fine 
Church  ;  bevond  which  is  a  well-cul- 
tivated  track  of  champaign  country, 
extending  about  six  miles  to  the  bay 
of  Weston-super-mare,  and  numerous 
vessels  of  all  sizes,  from  the  pilot’s 
yawl  to  the  stately  ship  of  War,  pass¬ 
ing  to  and  from  the  port  of  Bristol, 
give  great  animation  and  interest  to 
the  scene  ;  whilst  Worle  Hill  and 
Worlebury  on  the  right  hand,  and 
Hutton  Hill  and  Brean  Down  on  the 
left,  form  excellent  side-screens  to 
the  picture ;  in  the  distance  the  steep 
and  flat  Holmes,  particularly  the 
former,  are  striking  features,  and  the 
Coast  of  Glamorgan  terminates  the 
View.  From  hence  towards  the  East 
may  be  seen  the  large  Roman  Camp 
at  Doleborough ;  on  the  N.  E.  the 
Camp  at  Cadbury,  in  the  parish  of 
Yatton;  ontheN.W.  what  is  called 
Caesar’s  Camp,  at  Weston-super-mare; 
and  on  the  S.  W.  the  entrapment  on 
the  top  of  Brent  Knoll ;  each  of  them 
within  ten  miles  distance  from  this  at 
Banwell.  ■ 

About  a  4pirter  of  a  mile  West¬ 


ward  from  the  large  Camp,  on  the 
top  of  an  eminence,  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  park,  at  the  end  of  what 
is  called  the  Little  Wood  ;  and  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  road,  called 
Banwell  Roadway,  as  we  go  from 
Banwell  to  Woodborough  and  Ax- 
bridge,  is  another  encampment,  but 
of  small  dimensions  in  comparison  of 
the  one  before  mentioned.  The  out¬ 
work  consists  of  a  single  vallum,  with 
a  wall  of  earth  and  stones ;  in  the 
area  are  two  long  mounds  of  earth 
and  stones  (similar  to  the  exterior 
wall,  but  broader),  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  with  a  small  ditch  or  vallum 
running  round  it :  a  great  part  of  (his 
Cross  is  now  covered  with  low  bushes 
of  hawthorn  and  brambles,  affording 
excellent  cover  for  hares  and  other 
game;  at  the  N.  W.  corner,  on  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  inclosure, 
there  appear  the  remains  of  what  I 
should  suppose  to  have  been  an  ex¬ 
ploratory  mount,  ora  tumulus.  The 
entrance  to  this  encampment  was  at 
the  East  end,  as  if  it  once  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  large  Camp,  to  which 
probably  it  was  an  outwork ;  its  length 
is  about  70  yards,  and  its  breadth 
about  50  Within  the  walls. 

Banwell  Park  lies  Eastward  frbm 
the  village,  and  is  still  partly  covered 
with  fine  wood,  though  most  sadly 
reduced  in  extent  from  what  it  is  said 
to  have  been  at  the  time  of  making 
the  Domesday  Survey.  This  park  was 
anliently  well  stocked  with  deer,  and 
it  still  abounds  with  various  kinds  of 
game.  The  Palace  here,  for  the  oc¬ 
casional  residence  of  the  Bishops,  was 
built  (according  to  the“  I  tin.  Willelmi 
de  Worcestre”  2S6,)  by  Bishop  Beck- 
ington,  and  was  probably  constructed 
in  some  measure  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
antieut  Abbey.  This  palace  has  long 
smce  been  neglected,  and  fallen  into 
decay  ;  and  from  some  of  its  materials 
a  large,  handsome,  and  commodious 
farm-house  and  ofiices  have  been  erect¬ 
ed  and  is  called  Banwell  Court,  it  being 
the  manor  house,  and  the  place  where 
the  Bishop’s  courts  are  held.  Since 
ray  recollection,  the  Chapel  belonging 
to  the  Palace  (with  its  pulpit,  pews, 
Ac.)  Was  perfectly  entire,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  now  converted  into  a  cellar, 
and  so  completely  metamorphosed,  as 
to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  the 
modern  buildings  j  its  site  is  at  the 

East 
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East  end  of  the  present  mansion.  A 
large  and  handsome  gateway,  porter’s 
lodge,  &c.  with  the  principal  part  of 
the  extensive  granaries,  stabling,  and 
various  other  detached  offices  of  the 
Palace,  have  been  taken  down  within 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  so  that  very 
little  indeed  of  the  autient  Palace  is 
now  to  be  seen.  In  the  fields  below 
the  house  I  well  remember  the  re¬ 
mains  of  some  very  extensive  fish- 
ponds;  they  are  now  drained,  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  the  ground  planted  to 
an  orchard.  In  the  village  opposite 
the  present  Bell  Inn  was  an  autient 
plain  and  neat  freestone  Cross;  but,  it 
being  thought  to  incommode  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  thestreets(whieh  by  the  bye  was 
not  the  case),  this  also  was  demolished 
a  few  years  since,  and  the  materials 
employed  in  other  buildings.  On  the 
hill  above  the  village  is,  or  rather  was, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  race-grounds 
of  its  size  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  course 
consists  of  delightfully  verdant  and 
level  turf,  and  extends,  in  an  elliptical 
form,  about  two  miljes,  round  a  rising 
ground  or  knoll,  called  Heiighingay 
from  the  summit  of  which  the  course 
can  be  seen  in  almost  every  direction  ; 
and  many  well-contested  matches  and 
excellent  sport  have  heretofore  been 
exhibited  here.  But,  in  consequence 
of  a  late  Act  of  Parliament  for  in-r 
closing  the  waste  lands  of  the  parish, 
several  walls  now  intersect  the  ground, 
and  this  charming  spot,  formerly  the 
boast  of  the  surrounding  country  as 
au  Hippodrom,  is  now  destroyed,  and 
the  once  fashionable  sport  of  horse¬ 
racing  discontinued.  The  last  race 
here  was  on  the  12th  October,  1796, 
for  a  purse  of  ten  guineas  for  size 
horses,  and  another  of  five  guineas 
for  ponies  between  the  heats. 

The  prospecls  from  this  spot  of  the 
rich  vales  to  the  South  and  North, 
and  of  the  sea,  the  Holmes  and  Welsh 
Coast,  are  uncommonly  pleasing  and 
picturesque.  This  hill  contains  some 
valuable  mines  of  calamine  or  lapis 
calarainaris,  lead  ore,  and  yellow 
ochre;  and  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  veins  of  coal  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  small  pieces  of 
that  mineral  are  frequently  thrown 
out  by  the  spring  of  water  which  rises 
in  Banwell  pond. 

The  beautiful  sheet  of  water  here, 
called  the  pond,  covers  a  considera¬ 
ble  space  of  ground,  and  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  well-built  wall  or  dam  of 


stone,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  form 
a  pleasant  foot-path  round  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  it,  on  which  two  persons 
may  walK  abreast  without  incon¬ 
venience.  The  spring  rises  at  the 
South-west  side  of  the  pond.  And  at 
some  little  distance  is  another  spring, 
of  the  most  limpid  and  pure  water  ; 
this  is  called  Adam’s  Well,  and  sup¬ 
plies  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  with 
water  for  culinary  purposes ;  it  wag 
formerly  esteemed  for  its  efficacy  in 
scrophulous  disorders*.  There  are 
two  Mills  at  the  Dam-head;  one  a 
grist-mill,  and  the  other  a  large  paper 
manufactory :  these  are  never  m  want 
of  water,  as  the  springs  before  men¬ 
tioned  always  yield  a  copious  supply, 
and  were  never  known  to  fail  even  in 
times  of  the  greatest  drought.  These 
mills  and  pond  are  the  property  of 
John  Emery,  Esq.  a  truly  worthy 
and  respectable  man.  From  the  .  end 
flows  a  charming  gurgling  brook, 
over  a  gravelly  bottom,  which  runs  due 
North  about  a  mile  from  the  village, 
when  it  makes  a  bend  to  theN  orth-we'st, 
and,  after  meandering  three  or  four 
miles  further, falls  into  tneBristolChan- 
nel,  at  a  place  called  New  Bow,  be¬ 
tween  Woodspring  and  Week  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  This  stream  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  farms  lying  on  each 
side  of  its  course;  as,  without  it,  the 
whole  of  the  now  rich  and  fertile 
vale  through  which  it  flows  would  in 
dry  summers  be  rendered  almost  de¬ 
sert ;  and  the  inhabitants  and  their 
cattle  would  be  driven  to  the  utmost 
distress  for  want  of  water ;  but  pro¬ 
videntially  this  inestimable  stream  ne¬ 
ver  fails  in  bringing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  its  refreshing  waters  ;  and  this  es¬ 
sential  elemeut  of  ijfe  and  vegetation 
is  dispersed  by  innumerable  ditches 
and  rivulets  to  such  farms  and  lands 
as  stand  in  need  thereof.  G,  B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Byland  Abbey,  Yorkshire. 

HIS  monastic  remain,  situated 
at  a  village  of  that  nariie,  is 
about  four  miles  distant  from  Rivalx 
Abbey,  of  which  I  attempted  a  de¬ 
scription  in  the  Suppl.  to  Voi.  LXXX. 
Part  i.  ;  the  hilly  ridge  of  Hambleton 
passing  between  them.  Though  in-* 
ferior  to  the  latter  in  its  display  of 
architectural  features  (few  of  which 
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are  now  visible),  as  well  as  in  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  its  landscape  scenery,  the 
Monastery  of  By  land  possesses  enough 
of  both  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  Traveller  and  the  Antiquary. 

The  woody  View  on  the  opposite 
slope,  as  given  us  by  Hearne  and 
Byrne  in  their  beautiful  engraving, 
lias  in  part  disappeared,  through  the 
visitation  of  the  axe;  but  even  when 
it  returns,  the  general  view  of  the 
Hill  will  not  yield  that  luxuriant  idea 
suggested  by  the  Artist :  yet  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  rugged  surface  helps  to  shed 
on  the  vale  below  an  air  of  solemnity 
well  adapted  to  the  site  of  a  Religi¬ 
ous  House.  Beyond  the  Abbey,  a 
softer  scene  presents  itself,  in  the  ris¬ 
ing  grounds  and  plantations  ot  New- 
borough,  the  seat  ot  the  late  Earl 
Fauconberg,  now  of  Thomas  Wynne 
Belasyse,  Esq. :  and  by  means  of  a 
short  ascent  a  view  is  obtained  of  the 
village  ofCoxwold,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  same  slope,  and  of  the  elegant 
octagonal  tower  of  it?  Parish  Church, 
The  West  front  and  transept  of  the 
Abbey  Church  constitute  its  princi¬ 
pal  beauties.  The  former  contains 
three  enriched  doorways  (an  orna- 
Tfnent  of  which  the  Church  ot  Rivalx 
cannot  now  boast),  over  which  are  a 
set  of  windows  handsomely  finished  ; 
and  the  whole  surmounted  by  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  large  Catharine-wheel  win¬ 
dow,  appearing  more  picturesquely 
graceful  than  it  probably  did  in  its 
perfect  state.  The  three  doorways, 
though  ornamented  alike,  vary  from 
each  other  in  the  form  of  their  arches; 
the  central  one  having  a  waving 
pointed  arch,  that  to  the  North  of  it 
an  arch  simply  pointed,  and  that  to 
the  South  a  waving  pointed  arch  en¬ 
compassed  by  a  circular  one  *.  The 
window  over  this  last  is  round-head¬ 
ed  ;  the  other  windows  in  the  same 
tier,  being  three  in  number,  are  point¬ 
ed.  These  and  all  the  windows  of 
the  Church  are  (as  might  be  expected) 
without  muilions,  but  broader  than 
many  of  the  early  windows  of  our 
Churches. 


The  Transept  is  placed  near  the  East 
end  of  the  building,  which  is  in  the 
exact  form  of  a  Christ’s  Cross.  The 
Choir  may  possibly  have  taken  iu 
this  part,  as  the  short  space  beyond 
■would  scarcely  be  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  divine  service  +  :  yet  the 
vestiges  of  two  interior  doorways 
towards  the  South  end  of  the  transept, 
fronting  each  other,  and  opening  into 
the  Nave  and  Choir,  may  seem  to 
warrant  a  contrary  supposition.  The 
South  front  of  this  transept  is  nearly 
entire,  containing  two  tier  of  pointed 
windows  (three  in  each  range),  and 
terminating  in  a  pediment,  in  the 
contracted  part  of  which  is  an  upright 
oval  window.  The  interior  compart* 
ments  of  the  other  windows  are  orna* 
merited  by  clustered  columns  with 
capitals,  and  the'windows  themselves 
are  handsomely  finished  with  mould* 
ings.  - 

No  trace  is  left  of  ailes  or  pillars; 
but  the  walls  of  the  North  and  East 
fronts,  and  of  the  South  one  as  far  as 
the  transept,  remain  to  the  height  of 
the  first  range  of  w  indows. 

The  habitable  parts  of  this  Monas¬ 
tery  have  disappeared,  if  we  except 
some  slight  vestiges  to  the  South  of 
the  Church  (to  be  noticed  subse¬ 
quently),  and  a  bniiding  at  the  South* 
east  extremity  of  the  Close,  once  a 
dwelling-house,  and  built  apparently 
out  of  the  ruins,  but  now  uninhabited. 
This  latter  retains  on  the  ground- 
floor  the  arched  vaulting  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  building,  which,  judging  from 
analogy,  may  have  been  the  eleemo¬ 
synary +.  Near  it  is  a  small  remaiq 
..of  a  gateway. 

To  the  South  of  the  Church,  we 
find  the  same  level  quadrangular  area 
(like  a  small  bowling-green)  which  is 
discoverable  at  Fountains,  Rivalx, 
Kirkstall,  and,  I  suppose,  most  other 
monastic  sites.  Its  two  sides  appear  to 
bave  been  completely  furnished  with 
buildings;  whether  habitable  ones  or 
cloisters,  communicating  with  the 
Church,  must  remain  in  conjecture; 
hut  the  latter  may  rather  be  pre- 


*  Thexengraving  alluded  to  is  incorrect  as  to  this  arch,  which  it  describes  as  a 
common  pointed  one,  witheut  a  canopy. 

f  Being  only  50  feet,  according  to  an  admeasurement  given  from  Sir  H.  Englefield  in 
J-Iearne’s  publication,  and  no  doubt  with  perfect  accuracy.  It  states  the  length  of  the 
Nave  to  be  200  feet,  breadth  of  the  Transept  73,  length  of  the  Choir  50  :  in  all  523  ; 
falling  somewhat  short  of  the  length  of  Rivalx,.  Length  of  the  Transept  130;  breadth 
of  the  Choir  70  ;  of  the  Nave  38.  Total  breadth  of  the  body  of  the  Church  68  feet. 

J  The  shewers  of  these  places  sometimes  call  this  part  of  the  Monastery'4*  the  Inn.” 
May  it  not  have  been  applied  to  the  double  purpose  of  dealing  out  alms  (whether  in 
jnouey  or  victuals)  and  of  lodging  travellers  j  at  least  those  of  a  meaner  description  ? 
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smned,  from  the  exactly  parallel 
double-ridged  lines  which  describe 
the  situation  of  the  buildings  ;  and 
these  Cloisters  may,  as  at  Fountains, 
have  had  dormitories  over  them. — 
The  end  of  the  quadrangle  fronting 
the  Church  is  also  filled  up  with 
traces  of  building,  except  in  one  space 
which  opens  to  a  small  street  or 
court,  receding  farther  Southward, 
and  composed  of  buildings  facing  each 
other,  two  or  three  windows  of  which 
remain.  That  the  refectory  stood  on 
or  near  this  spot,  there  can  be  i.o 
doubt  ;  but  whether  fronting  the 
Church,  or  turned  towards  the  court, 
is  not  so  obvious.  The  few  vestiges 
of  walling  in  that  front  have  at  pre¬ 
sent  a  meaner  appearance  than  those 
next  the  court. 

At  the  Western  extremity  of  the 
Close  is  a  handsome  gateway,  in  to¬ 
lerable  preservation,  which  appears 
to  have  formed  the  grand  entrance. 
It  contains  a  larger  and  an  adjoining 
smaller  portal  and  ornamented  side 
walls.  Anothergateway  appears  near 
the  South-west  extremity  of  the 
Church. 

May  I  here  be  indulged  in  a  short 
digression  touching  the  architectural 
style  of  Byland  Abbey,  which  it  has 
not  been  unusual  to  describe  as  Saxon, 
or  Anglo-Norman  ?  To  this  definition 
i  cannot  assent.  It  may  have  arisen 
from  the  circular  arches  and  windows 
which  abound  in  this  building  and  its 
environs;  for,  1  think, the  few  Pointed 
windows  and  gateways  1  have  speci¬ 
fied  form  the  only  exceptions.  Ano¬ 
ther  circumstance  in  favour  of  the 
supposed  early  style  may  be  the 
cbeveron  or  zig-zag  ornament,  which 
appears  in  the  mouldings  of  the  Wes¬ 
tern  doors-  and  windows,  and  in  the 
windows  of  the  Transept;  and  a  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  nail-head  moulding 
on  the  wheel  window.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
same  description  of  moulding  is  to  he 
found  in  the  Transept  of  York  Min¬ 
ster,  and  other  contemporary  build¬ 
ings,  decidedly  of  the  Pointed  order: 
and  with  respect  to  the  circular  ter¬ 
minations  alluded  to,  they  have  plain 


mouldings,  and  they  are  uniformly 
supported  by  slender  shafts  or  co- , 
lumns,  sosne  single,  others  double, 
and  others  again  multiform  *  ;  a  cha¬ 
racter  which  i  suppose  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  Pointed  species  of  Architec¬ 
ture.  The  frize  of  the  capitals  at¬ 
tached  to  these  columns  is  concave, 
whereas  theSaxon  one,  I  think,  has  al¬ 
ways  either  a  convex  or  a  flat  sur¬ 
face.  The  upper  part  of  the  capitals 
in  some  of  the  entablatures  is  plain, 
and  in  others  finished  with  an  orna* 
inent  not  unlike  the  upper  part  of  a 
fleur-de-lis,  which,  though  not  com¬ 
mon,  will  scarcely  be  claimed  as  a 
Saxon  or  early  Norman  appendage  t. 

I  ought  here  to  add,  that  the  round- 
headed  windows  oi  the  North  front 
are  finished  internally  with  Pointed 
arcades,  sculptured  on  the  walls ; 
and  the  circumstance  already  noticed 
of  a  circular  arch  in  the  West  front 
p  1  aced  o  ve  r  a  p  o  in  ted  one, demons  t  rates 
the  former  to  have  been  at  least  co¬ 
eval  in  date  with  the  latter.  After  all, 
the  period  of  the  building,  which 
Burton  in  his  Monasticon  Eboracense 
fixes  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
certainty  as  commencing  in  the  year 
1177,  is  the  strongest  circumstance 
to  confute  the  idea  of  its  being  of  the 
early  Norman.  This  date  is  nearly 
50  years  later  than  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  building  of  RivaJx  Ab¬ 
bey,  which,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
is  entirely  of  the  Pointed  form;  and 
the  accurate  Mr.  Bentham  considers 
that  form  to  have  commenced,  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  the  early 
Norman  style  to  have  begun  to  be 
laid  aside,  about  the  year  1 134.  The 
result  of  the  whole  seems  to  be,  that 
though  containing  some  little  inter¬ 
mixture  of  the  latter  description,  By¬ 
land  Abbey  must  be  decidedly  cha¬ 
racterized  as  a  building  of  the  early 
Pointed  style  of  English  Architecture^:. 

A  circumstance  relative  to  the  age 
of  this  building,  which  at  first  some¬ 
what  staggered  me,  was  the  sight  of 
a  mutilated  inscription  ending  thus: 

it  - -  r,  hog,”  near  a  breach 

(probably  once  a  regular  entrance)  in 
the  exterior  of  the  South  wall  of  the 


*  Most  of  these  are  broken  dowo,  but-sufficient  specimens  remain. 

•f-  The  same  species  of  ornament,  but  more  exuberant,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the 
Corinthian,  appears  below  the  Puiriied  arches  of  the  Choir  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
feuilt  in  or  after  the  year  1174  ;  which  singularity  is  in  Wild’s  description  (p.  12)  conjec¬ 
tured  to  have  keep  first  introduced  from  Italy  by  Archbishop  Lanfrank. 

J  Pursuing  the  hint  of  an  excellent  Poet  of  indisputable  taste  in  these  matters, 
and  in  compliance  with  strict  historic  justice,  l  have  studiously  avoided  the  barbarous 

epithet 
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Transept.  But,  whatever  may  be  in¬ 
tended  by  that  date,  it  cannot  (on 
consideration)  appiy  to  the  erection 
of  the  Abbey  on  its  present  site,  nor 
indeed  on  any  other  recorded  one. 

Before  I  conclude,  permit  me  to 
add,  that  there  is  a  tradition  of  a 
previous  Monastery  of  By  land,  at  a 
village  now  bearing  (and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  perhaps)  the  name  of  Old  'By- 
land,  about  two  miles  from  Rivajx. 
Bui  ton  confirms  this,  and  mentions 
the  annoyance  of  each  other’s  bells, 
as  a  cause  of  vexation,  which  issued 
in  the  removal,  ultimately,  of  the 
Abbey  of  By  hud  to  the  spot  I  have 
described.  But  his  own  dates  furnish 
sufficient  reason  to  doubt  whether  any 
Buildings  of  consequence  were  erected 
at  Old  Byland ;  for  lie  tells  us,  that 
the  Church  and  Town  were  assigned 
by  Roger  de  Mowbray  to  certain 
Monks  only  in  the  year  1143,  and 
that  tiiey  removed  from  thence  so 
early  as  1147,  wandering  for  40  years 
before  they  settled  themselves.  May 
not  this  notion  of  the  existence  of  a 
Monastery,  and  the  fruitless  attempts 
to  trace  its  remains,  have  given  rise 
to  the  local  proverb  lately  quoted  in 
your  Publication,  and  ingeniously 
commented  upon  by  a  Correspondent* 

round  about  Rivaix  to  find  out 
Old  By  land  ?”  Such  has  been  the 
practical  comment  forced  upon  him, 
who  is,  Mr.  Urban,  your  constant 
Reader,  and  Ax  Observer. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jug.  6. 

MJE  following  short  account  of 
a  Parish  in  Hertfordshire  may 
Bot  be  uninteresting  to  your  Readers. 

Tmorlev  is  29  miles  from  London, 
and  divided  into  three  parts  :  Thor- 
ley- street,  through  which  is  the  road 
from  London  to  Newmarket  ;  the 
Rectory-house,  and  at  a  small  dis¬ 
tance  Church  and  Manor-house  (call¬ 
ed  Thorley  Hall)  ;  and,  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  Thorley  Houses,  or  Hausen, 
£0  named  by  the  inhabitants  :  added  to 
this,  there  is  belonging  to  the  parish  the 
pretty  Hamlet  of  Tyryford,  through 
which  passes  the  Navigation*  from 


Stanford.  The  parish  is  a  square  of 
about  two  miles;  and  contained,  in 
1801,  55  inhabited  Houses  and  269 
Persons;  this  year,  the  Population 
was  found  to  be  313,  and  60  Houses. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  Parish, 
which  is  now  in  a  high  stale  of  culti¬ 
vation,  was  formerly  reckoned  the 
most  uncultivated  in  the  County. 

Though  at  so  short  a  distance  from 
the  Metropolis,  you  might  imagine 
yourself  several  hundred  miles  Irom 
it,  so  retired,  and  indeed  sequestered 
is  this  spot;  and  the  verdure  at  the 
fields,  and  the  houses  thinly  scattered 
among  the  trees,  make  it  highly  in¬ 
teresting  and  beautiful. 

The  Rectory-house  is  old,  roomy, 
but  ill  disposed,  and  was  built  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times ;  chiefly  of  lath  and 
plaster  :  the  situation  of  it  is  damp. 
The  old  part  of  it,  as  well  as 
the  Church,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vi» 
It  is  low,  and  has  a  remarkably  wide 
front,  not  less  than  100  feet.  There 
are  thirty  acres  of  glebe  round  it. 

The  succession  of  Rectors  of  Thor¬ 
ley  has  been  accurately  kept,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Will.  Viperous  [abas  Vi  go  von,  alias  Vi¬ 
gorous]  13  kai.  Apr.  1327,  1  Edvv.  lit. 
Steph.  de  Scatideford  [alias  Scaldeford] 
6  id.  Maii  1329. 

[They  exchanged  for  Finchley  Rectory, 
Middlesex.— Will.  Vigerons,  pr.  non.  Dec. 
1331,  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Essex.] 
Will.  At  Water,  cl.  6  id.  Mail  1333. 

Tho.  Thorpe,  pr.  24  Sept.  1393,  per  mor¬ 
tem  At  Water. 

John  Burton,  IS  April  1401,  per  resig- 
nationem  Thorpe. 

[The)'  exchanged  forFairsted  It.  Essex.] 
John  Gray. 

Will.  Seton,  pr.  2  Sept.  1431,  per  mor¬ 
tem  Gray. — He  was  vicar  of  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Apr.  17,  1433  j  vicar  also  of 
Barkway,  Jan.  9,  1436. 

John  Chicheley,  17  Apr.  1433,  per  resig- 
nationem  Seton. — He  was  rector  of  St. 
Mary’s  Colchester,  Mar.  1,  1434. 

Will.  North wp Id,  31  July,  1434,  per  resign. 
Chicheley. 

Rob.  Coventry,  pr.  7  Junii  1443,  per  priv. 
Northwold. — He  was  rector  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph’s,  Bishopsgate,  24  July,  1434. 


epithet  by  which  this  noble  species  of  building  has  been  too  long  stigmatized.  It  will 
SMXtn,  1  hope,  cease  to  be  applied  either  to  our  beautiful  monastic  remains,  or 

“  - -  those  rich  Cathedral  fanes. 

Gothic  ill-namyd,  where  harmony  results 
From  disunited  parts  ;  and  shapes  minute, 

At.  once  distinct  and  blended,  boldly  form 

One  vast  majestic  whole.”  [Mason's  English  Garden .] 

*  Supposed,  though  erroneously,  to  divide  the  Counties  of  Essex  and  Hertford. 

John 
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John  Gaytcliffe,  cap.  11  Sept.  1470,  per 
mortem  ult.  Rectoris. 

Hen.  Thomas,  inducted  in  August,  1474. 
[Gaytcliffe  and  Thomas  exchanged  for 

Wakering  Magna  V.  in  Essex  1474.] 

Rob.  Wylly,  pr.  8  Oct.  1474,  per  resign. 
Thomas. — He  was  rector  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Colchester,  Jan.  2,  1464. 

Tho.  Pavaden,  episc.  22  Oct.  1493,  per 
mort.  Wylly. — He  was  Bishop  of  Pavia, 
in  the  dukedom  of  Milan  ;  was  rector 
of  Thorpe  in  Essex;  promoted  thither  by 
R.  Hill,  pre.  of  London,  Sept.  3,  1495. 

Rob,  Glowcester. 

Rad.  Wakefield,  cap.  14  Feb.  1502,  per 
resign.  Glowcester. 

Tho.  Chamber,  pr.  10  April,  1528,  per 
mort.  Wakefield. 

Edm.  Brygate,  S.  T.  P.  22  Oct.  1545,  per 
mort.  Chamber. — Brygate,  alias  Bricket, 
praeb.  de  Portpool  S.  Paul,  was  rector 
of  Wiley  in  Essex,  31  Jan.  1547,  when 
he  wrote  his  name  Brygott,  S.  T.  P. — 
He  was  also  collated  to  the  rectory  of 
Hadham,  Nov.  2,  1548. 

John  Atherton,  A.  M.  28  Sept.  1562,  per 
mort. Brygate. — -He  was  rector  of  Leaden 
Roding  13  Jan.  1562. 

Chr.  Taten,  A.  M.  28  Apr.  1573,  per  re¬ 
sign.  Atherton. 

Era.  Burley,  S.  T.  P.  5  July,  1594,  per 
resign.  Taten. — He  was  vicar  ofStort- 
ford,  13  Jun.  1590. 

John  Mountford,  S.  T.  B.  3  Maii  1619, 
per  mort.  Burley. — Iiis  father  was  rec¬ 
tor  of  Austie. 

Robert  Pery,  S.  T.  B.  Nov.  1640,  per  mort. 
ult.  Rectoris. — He  was  archdeacon  of 
Middlesex  July  20,  1660  ;  rector  also  of 
Hadham  Sept.  22,  1662. 

Tho.  Turner,  S.  T.  P.  4  Nov.  1680,  per 
mort.  ult.  Rectoris. — He  was  archdea¬ 
con  of  Essex  Dec.  20,  1680;  prseb.  of 
Mapesbury  S.PauI,  Maii  9, 1682;  elected 
president  ofCorpus  Christi  College  Oxon. 
Mar.  13,  1678  ;  and  made  precentor  of 
St.  Paul’s,  London,  Jan.  11,  1689.  He 
left  50/.  to  the  Parish  of  Thorley  to  bind 
out  apprentices  belonging  to  the  parish. 

Tho.  Beaumont,  A.  M.  20  Jun.  1689,  per 
resign.  Turner. 

John  Reynolds,  A.  M.  27  Jan.  1710,  per 
mort.  Beaumont.  —  He  was  vicar  of 
Stansted  Mountfitchet,  Essex. 

Tho.  Ely,  10  Maii  1728,  per  mort.  Rey¬ 
nolds. 

Will.  Gibson,  Dec.  10,  1742,  per  mort. 
Ely  . — He  was  son  to  Edmund  Bishop 
of  London ;  and  went  from  Thorley  to 
St.  Botolph’s,  Bi'shopsgate. 

John  Horsley,  A.'M.  18  March  1745,  per 
resign.  Gibson. 

1777,  -  Lowth,  per  mort.  Horsley. — 

Fie  was  eldest  son  of  Robert  Bishop  of 
London. 

1778,  Stephen  Eaton,  A.  M.  per  mort. 
Lowth.—He  was  archdeacon  of  Middle¬ 


sex,  and  went  from  Thorley  to  North  all, 
Middlesex. 

1780,  Samuel  Horsley,  LL.D.  per  resign.. 
Eaton.  He  exchanged  Thorley  for  South 
Weald,  Essex;  and  was  successively 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  Rochester,  anil 
St.  Asaph. 

1782,  Joseph  Warton,  [Head. master  of 
Winchester  College],  per  resig.  Horsley. 
1784,  William  Browne,  A.  M.  per  resign. 
Warton. 

1798,  Tho.  Pennington,  A.  M,  per  resign. 
Browne. 

It  is  remarked  that,  for  60  or  70 
years  alter  the  Restoration,  there 
were  few  resident  Rectors. 

The  Church  is  a  neat  building,  105 
feet  in  length,  consisting  of  a  Nave 
and  Chancel.  The  steeple,  which  is 
at  the  West  end,  is  very  handsome* 
a  spire  “in  a  tower;  and,  its  situa¬ 
tion  being  elevated,  it  commands  a 
line  prospect  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  The  spire  is  very  elegant,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
same  architect  who  built  that  of 
Bishops  Stortford. 

On  entering  the  Belfry,  there  is  an. 
old  recess  in  the  wall,  probably  for 
holy  water. 

The  Church  and  Chancel  are  both 
cieled  ;  the  latter  is  large  and  hand¬ 
some,  and  wainscoted,  and  contains 
the  following  inscriptions  on  mural 
monuments : 

“  Near  this  stone  is  deposited  what  was 
mortal  of  the  Rev.  John  Horsley,  M.  A. 
many  years  rector  of  this  parish  ;  and  of 
Mary,  daughter  of  George  Leslie,  esq.  of 
Kineraigie  in  Scotland,  his  second  wife. 
He  departed  this  life  Nov.  27,  A.  D.  1777, 
in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  Site  survived 
her  husband  near  ten  years,  and  having 
spun  out  a  cheerful  old  age  to  its  natural 
end,  went  off  without  illness  or  pain,  Oct. 
21,  A.  D.  1787,  in  her  77th  year. — With 
what  assiduity  he  tended  the  little  portion 
of  Christ’s  flock  committed  to  his  care  ; 
with  what  fidelity  she  nursed  his  declining 
years,  how  conscientiously  she  waited  on 
all  domestic  duties,  shall  be  certified  on 
that  day  when  the  Master  of  the  family 
shall  come  and  hold  the  public  reckoning 
with  his  servants. — His  former  wife  was 
Anne  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Ha¬ 
milton,  D.  D.  Principal  of  the  College  of 
Edinburgh.  She  died  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  was  interred  in  the  vault  under  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields, 
Westminster. — By  his  two  wives,  he  left 
issue  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  who 
jointly  dedicated  this  monument.  The 
souls  of  the  Righteous  are  in  the  hands  of 
God,  and  no  torment  shall  touch  them.” 

“  Near  this  place  lie  the  remains  of 

Sir 
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Sir  Wm.  Billers,  knt.  and  alderman  of  t.be 
city  of  London,  Lord  Mayor  of  the  said 
city  in  the  year  1734;  who  departed  this 
life  the  15th  October  1743,  aged  56  years. 
And  alsoofhis  brother,  John  Biilers,  esq.; 
•who  died  30th  of  March,  1738,  aged  45. — 
Sir  Wm.  Billers  married  Anne  daughter 
of  Sir  Rowland  Aynsworth,  by  Sarah 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Fleet,  Lord  Mayor 
•f  London  in  the  year  1693  ;  by  whom  he 
had  issue  two  sons  and  four  daughters ; 
viz.  John,  who  died  in  the  year  1740,  and 
lies  here  interred;  Martha,  who  diet]  in 
her  infancy;  William,  a  minor;  Anne, 
married  to  John  Olmius,  esq.  of  New  Hall 
in  Essex  ;  Elizabeth  and  Maria,  both  un¬ 
married.’* 

“  Near  this  place  lie  interred  the  body 
©f  John  Billers,  of  London,  esq. ;  who  died 
the  19th  of  December,  1712,  aged  69;  and 
«f  Martha  his  wife,  who  died  the  8th  of 
March,  1707,  aged  56 :  in  memory  of 
whom  their  sons  William  and  John  Billers 
have  erected  this  monument.” 

“  In  memory  of  Dame  Anne  Billers, 
daughter  of  Sir  Rowland  Aynsworth,  knt. 
and  wife  of  Sir  Win.  Billers,  knt.  and  al¬ 
derman  of  London  ;  who  died  the  3d  day 
March,  1750,  in  the  39th  year  of  her  age, 
leaving  issue  two  sons,  John  and  William, 
and  three  daughters,  Anne,  Elizabeth,  and 
Mafia.” 

“  Near  this  place  lies  interred  the  body 
of  Martha  the  wife  of  Moses  Rapev,  esq. ; 
who  departed  this  life  the  18th  of  March, 
1725,  in  the  39th  year  of  her  age.  And 
likewise  the  body  of  the  said  Moses  Raper, 
esq.  ;  who  departed  this  life  the  5Qth  of 
March,  1748,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.” 

“  In  memory  of  Matthew  Raper,  esq. ; 
who  died  June  18,  A.  D.  1748,  aged  73: 
He  was  a  man  of  an  unblemished  life  and 
sincere  piety ;  a  tender  husband  and  af¬ 
fectionate  father.  And  of  Elizabeth,  his 
wife,  who  bore  him  six  sons  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  died  April  11,  1760,  aged  77, 
And  also  of  Elizabeth,  his  only  daughter ; 
who  died  unmarried  July  8th,  1781,  in 
the  68th  year  of  her  age  :  she  was  a  reli¬ 
gious  and  a  virtuous  woman,  and  an  af¬ 
fectionate  daughter  and  sister.” 

44  In  memory  of  John  Howe,  of  Han- 
slip  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  esq.  ;  whose 
learning,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  made  him 
honoured  and  beloved,  and  his  memory 
dear  to  his  friends.  He  died  Sept.  1st, 
1769,  in  the  6l2d  year  of  his  age.  And  of 
Matthew  Raper,  of  this  place,  esq.  F.  R.  S. 
who  died  Dec.  29th,  1778,  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age.  The  friendship  of  their 
youth  was  founded  in  mutual  esteem,  and 
continued  uninterrupted  till  death.” 

On  a  brass  plate  on  a  flat  stone  is 
the  following  inscription  : 

<£  Here  lieth  buried  the  body  of  John 
Duke  ;  who  was,  while  he  lived,  Fermer 

Thorley  Hall,  and  died  the  5t.h  day  of 


December  Anno  D’ni  1606;  who  by  his 
first  wife  Gertrude,  being  buried  in  the 
church-yard  of  Shering,  bad  eight  chil¬ 
dren  ;  viz.  Robert,  Thomas,  Margaret, 
William,  John,  Henry,  Ellen,  and  Peter; 
but  by  his  last  wife  had  no  issue.” 

On  a  mural  monument  on  the  South 
side  of  the  Church  is  the  following  in¬ 
scription  i 

“  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Eliz.  Carter, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Pennington, 
rector  of  this  parish,  and  Kingsdown  in 
Kent,  by  Mary  Sarah,  sole  daughter  and 
heiress  to  Wm.  Michel  Sale,  esq.  of  Bled- 
Tow-Ridge  in  the  County  of  Bucks,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  antient  family  long  esta¬ 
blished  at  that  place,  who  was  the  sole 
surviving  son  of  George  Sale,  esq.  well 
known  as  the  learned  Translator  of  the 
Koran  :  She  was  great  niece  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mrs.  Eliz.  Carter,  and  dying  in 
London,  Feb.  20th,  1800,  was  buried  in 
Russel-Court  Rurying-ground,  belonging 
to  the  New  Church  in  the  Strand,  aged 
1  year  and  6  months.  Also  of  her  sister 
M  ary  Sarah,  who  died  Feb.  20,  1802,  soon 
after  her  birth,  and  was  buried  on  the 
North  side  of  this  Church-yard. 

“  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

The  Font  (in  the  Nave  of  the 
Church,  elevated  on  a  stone  step)  is 
a  curious  piece  of  antiquity. 

The  Church  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  Rectory-house,  and 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  Soulh-west 
of  the  populous  and  flourishing  town 
of  Bishops  Stortford  *. 

The  old  Register-hook  is  very  cor¬ 
rect;  and  would  not  disgrace  many  of 
the  modern  ones.  It  begins  in  1539', 
w  h  en  R  egister-bo  oks  were  establ  i  sh  ed, 
the  30th  year  of  Henry  V 111.  There 
are  two  columns,  one  for  the  date  of 
the  year,  the  other  of  the  reign  of  the 
King;  and  the  entries  are  regular, 
well-written,  and  now  verjf  legible. 

The  Manor  of  Thorley,  appendant 
on  the  farm  called  Thorley-hall,  was 
in  the  last  century  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Wm.  Biilers;  afterwards  in  the 
fa  mily  of  Raper  ;  from  whom  it  went 
by  marriage  to  the  Grants,  and  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Edward  Lord  EI- 
lenborough.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  who  purchased 
it  of  John  Peter  Grant,  esq.  grand¬ 
son  and  representative  of  Mr.  Raper, 
in  1807. 

Yours,  &c.  Thorleiensis. 


*  This  is  a  handsome  Market-town,  and 
rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  on  account  of 
the  Navigation,  It  contains  about  SQOfr 
inhabitants, 

'  '  -  Mr- 
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Mr.  Urban,  July  12. 

ITH  a  view  to  assist  your  Me¬ 
teorological  Readers  in  affixing 
to  the  various  clouds  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  presenting  themselves  to  the 
eye,  their  proper  technical  names, 
according  to  the  new  nomenclature, 
which  I  have  adopted  for  my  journal, 
I  have  procured  from  my  ingenious 
friend  Mr.  Luke  Howard,  ofPlaistow 
in  Essex,  some  rough,  but  accurate 
sketches  of  different  modifications, 
which  I  shall  trouble  you  to  engrave 
{See  Plate  II.) 

To  the  generic  names  of  clouds 
which  relate  only  to  their  modifica¬ 
tion,  I  have  added  certain  specific 
names,  calculated  to  express  their 
particular  shape,  figure,  or  manner 
of  arrangement  ;  which  are  circum¬ 
stances  quite  different  from  their  mo¬ 
difications:  at  the  same  time  I  must 
remind  the  reader,  that  clouds,  in 
passing  from  one  modification  to 
another,  often  remain  for  some  time 
in  an  intermediate  state ;  and  it  is 
then  impossible  to  class  them  at  all. 

Figures  1.  1.  represent  Cirri ;  the 
large  one  to  the  right  hand  is  called 
Cirrus  Comoides ,  from  its  appearing 
like  a  distended  lock  of  hair;  the 
straight  lines  which  constitute  the 
cloud  on  the  left  have  suggested  the 
propriety  of  calling  it  Cirrus  linearis. 
The  former  of  these,  when  it  prevails, 
usually  indicates  windy  and  unsettled 
weather;  it  i  ^  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  called  Mares  Tail,  and  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire  Sea  Tree.  In  giving  speci¬ 
fic  names  to  the  Cirrus  it  must  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  its  metamorphoses  are 
so  numerous  as  to  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  giving  a  distinct  name  to  each 
of  them.  Sometimes  it  appears  like 
an  erect  feather,  at  others  loose 
fringes  hang  from  a  confused  mass  of 
vapour;  it  frequently  looks  like  a 
confused  bundle  of  threads,  and  is 
then  termed  fdiformis ;  often  it  forms 
beautiful  network,  consisting  of  light 
transverse  bars  or  streaks,  intersect¬ 
ing  each  other  at  right  angles;  it  is 
then  called  reticularis. 

Figs.  2.  2.  represent  a  light  and  a 
dark  Cirro  Cumulus  ;  these  circum¬ 
stances  depend  only  on  the  relative 
situation  of  this  cloud  with  respect  to 
the  sun;  the  nubeculee  constituting 
this  cloud,  vary  something  in  size 
and  aggregation. 

Fig.  3.  is  a  dark  Cirro  Stratus  seen 
pear  the  horizon. 
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Fig.  4.  is  the  Cirro  Stratus  CymoU 
des;  a  variety  which  is  often  seen 
before  storms.  The  Cirro  Stratus  is 
a  cloud  varying  much  in  figure :  when 
it  is  composed  of  long  parallel  bars, 
it  is  called  Striatus ;  when  finely  un¬ 
dulated,  Undulatus ;  when  it  gives 
the  idea  of  the  fibres  of  muscle,  My - 
aides  ;  when  a  large  continuous  sheet. 
Planus;  this  often  exhibits  the  halo, 
&c.  I  must  refer  your  Readers  for 
more  particulars  to  Definitions  and 
Observations  of  Meteorological  Terms 
in  your  Magazines  for  Ma  rch  and  May. 

Fig.  5.  represents  a  Cumulus ;  the 
common  cloud  of  fair  and  settled  wea¬ 
ther,  when  it  appears  alone  ;  when  it 
looks  rocklike  and  mountainous,  it 
is  called  Petroid.es ;  in  this  stage  it 
frequently  changes  into  Cumulo  Stra¬ 
tus.  Sometimes  the  Cumuius  seems 
composed  of  numerous  roundish  tuber¬ 
cles,  and  is  then  termed  Tuberculalus  s 
when  divided  into  loose  fleeces, 
Floccosus. 

Fig.  6.  exhibits  a  Cumulo  Stratus , 
which  is  a  compound  cloud,  and  its 
formation  is  most  frequently  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  operation  of  two  or  more 
modifications  on  each  other ;  Jong 
streaks  of  the  Cirro  Stratus  may  be 
seen  as  it  were  permeating  rocky  Cu¬ 
muli  ;  and  the  consequence  is  the 
formation  of  Cumulo  Stratus,  which 
generally  precedes  Nimbijication ,  and 
is  very  prevalent  before  thunder¬ 
storms,  »when  it  often  forms  beau¬ 
tiful  and  picturesque  skies ;  as  it 
approaches  to  Nimbus  it  increases  in 
density,  and  exhibits  various  tints  as 
its  irregular  edges  happen  to  catch 
the  Sun’s  light ;  Cirrose  fibres  extend 
from  its  top  and  form  a  crown,  and 
at  last  it  resolves  itself  into  rain. 
After  the  storm  has  spent  itself,  the 
several  modifications  which  preceded 
it  may  again  be  seen  occupying  their 
several  stations  in  the  atmosphere. 
That  these  effects  are  produced  by 
the  agency  of  electricity  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  after  the  experiments  and 
observations  of  Signor  Cavalio,  Mr. 
Howard,  M.  Van  Mons,  and  others. 
Indeed  varieties  in  the  electric  state 
of  the  atmosphere  appear  to  be  the 
causes  of  all  the  different  modifica¬ 
tions  and  species  of  cloud.  To  me 
the  subject  of  atmospheric  electricity 
seems  of  great  importance  ;  for  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  the  degree 
and  kind  of  influence  which  the  at¬ 
mosphere  exercises  in  the  production. 
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of  many  disorders  of  health,  has  never 
been  sufficiently  reflected  upon.  I 
speak  with  great  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  have  more 
opportunities  and  capability  of  ob¬ 
servation  than  myself,  but  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  induced  me  to  think 
that  many  disorders  which,  occur¬ 
ring  in  great  numbers  at  once,  are 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  changes  on  our  bodies, are  not 
caused  chiefly  by  the  heat  or  cold , 
dampness  or  drought  of  the  air,  nor  by 
the  sudden  transition  from  one  to  ano¬ 
ther  of  those  stales  ;  hut  by  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
electric  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  do  not  appear  to  affect  imme¬ 
diately  the  thermometer,  barometer, 
or  hygrometer,  hut  are  found  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  action  of  De  Luc’s  Electric 
Column,  or  Aerial  Electroscope*. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  present 
the  Reader  with  a  short  account  of 
M.  De  Luc's  Electric  Column ,  or 
Aerial  Electroscope ,  as  this  instru¬ 
ment  lias  been  frcqu.ntly  alluded  to 
in  my  Journals. 

It  is  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  small  circular  and  very  thin  plates, 
about  the  diameter  of  a  sixpenny  piece 
of  silver  of  paper  and  of  zinc,  alter¬ 
nately  arranged,  forming  a  column  ; 
the  two  ends  of  which  are  made  to 
approximate,  and  a!  each  of  them  is 
attached  a  small  bell ;  a  metallic  clap¬ 
per  is  then  hung  between  them,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  is  insulated  by- 
being  fixed  on  glass  stands.  One  end 
of  the  Column  is  observed  to  become 
electrified  plus,  as  it  is  termed,  and 
the  other  minus;  consequently  one 
of  the  bells  becomes  electrified  plus, 
or  positive,  and  the  other  minus ,  or 
negative;  and  the  metallic  clapper 
moving  rapidly  from  one  (o  the  other 
to  equalize  the  two  electricities,  a 
pulsation  is  produced,  and  the  hells 
ring.  Neither  the  heat  or  cold,  dry¬ 
ness  or  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
appear  to  have  any  considerable  in- 

V*  -  ■  - - T-.,-  _ _ _ . _ _ 

*  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  medical 
practitioners  would  attend  to  what  pecu¬ 
liarities  may  he  observed  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic 
diseases.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  of  many  weak  persons  before  thun¬ 
der-storms,  and  the  pain  felt  in  limbs  where 
the  bone  has  been  formerly  fractured,  in 
particular  kinds  of  weather,  shew  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  atmosphere  on  our  system. 
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fluence  on  the  action  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  is  considerably  altered, 
by  peculiarities  in  the  electric  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  prevalence  of 
Cirri  ramifying  about  the  sky  in  va¬ 
rious  directions,  and  accompanied 
often  by  other  modifications,  by  dry 
Easterly  and  changeable  winds,  and 
by  numerous  small  meteors  of  an  eve¬ 
ning,  certainly  indicates  a  disturbance 
in  the  atmospherical  electricity  ;  and 
such  kind  of  weather  1  have  noticed 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  irregular 
action  of  the  Electric  Column  of  M. 
De  Luc  ;  the  bells  ring  at  intervals, 
and  with  a  kind  of  hurried  pulsation. 
When  such  weather  as  1  have  de¬ 
scribed  is  followed  by  rain,  the  bells 
have  been  found  silent.  There  are 
also  other  varieties  in  the  kind  of  pul¬ 
sation  of  the  bells  ;  sometimes  they 
ring  weak  and  regular,  sometimes 
weak  and  irregularly,  sometimes 
strong  and  regular,  at  others  strong 
but  irregular  ;  the  intervals  of  qui¬ 
escence  are  sometimes  ot  longer  dura¬ 
tion  than  at  others;  these  minute  va¬ 
riations  are  probably  connected  with 
peculiarities  in  the  state  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  as  I  have  said  above,  which 
are  worthy  attention,  because  they 
may  be  principally  concerned  in  pro¬ 
ducing  many  disorders  of  health 
which  are  attributed  to  atmospheric 
influence;  when  the  weather  is  set¬ 
tled,  when  only  diurnal  Cumuli  pre¬ 
vail  with  Westerly  winds,  then  the 
aci'ton  ol  De  Luc’s  Column  is  the 
most  regular,  and  this  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  most  wholesome 
kind  of  weather. 

Yours,  &c.  Thomas  Forster. 

Illustrations  of  Horace. 
Book  II.  Satire  V. 

IXCE  the  Romans,  by  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  sovereignty 
which  they  at  length  acquired  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  known  world, 
had  deviated  so  far  from  the  temper 
and  manners  of  their  ancestors,  that 
the  Iloratian  Slertinius  did  no  more 
than  express  the  prevalent  disposition 
of  his  contemporaries,  when  he  says, 

• —  —  —  — •  omfiis  en'mi  res, 

V trtus,fama,  decus ,  divina  humuuaque  pul- 

chris 

Dhitiis  parent, 

it  was  a  no  less  natural  consequence  of 
that  way  of  thinking:  that  to  men, 
with  whom  the  appetite  for  wealth  had 

gradually 
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gradually  ohtused  and  almost  entirely 
effaced  every  moral  sense,  yo  road 
■was  either  too  intricate  or  too  dirty, 
that  led  to  this  ultimate  object  of  all 
their  cupidity.  In  that  particular  all 
very  great  cities,  when  they  have  at¬ 
tained  the  summit  of  apparent  pro¬ 
sperity,  are  in  thenature  ol  things, pret¬ 
ty  much  alike.  With  autient  Rome, 
however,  the  predicament  was  quite 
peculiar  ;  and  a  number  of  particular 
circumstances  (which  this  is  not  the 
place  to  detail  or  to  illustrate)  con¬ 
curred,  to  render  its  inhabitants  in 
general,  within  the  space  of  a  few 
centuries,  the  most  depraved, \  the 
most  ignominious,  the  vilest  race  of 
men,  the  earth  had  ever  borne.  To 
mention  one  alone  of  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  having  a  near  analogy 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  Satire:  no 
fact  is  perhaps  more  certain,  than  that 
immoderate  wealth  must  more  rapidly 
and  more  sensibly  corrupt  the  morals 
of  a  people,  when  the  acquirement  of 
it  is  not  the  fruit  of  industry,  of  in¬ 
genuity  and  of  commerce,  but  the 
effect  of  its  victories  and  conquests. 
This  is  applicable  to  Rome,  more 
than  to  any  other  city  that  we  read 
in  history.  Rome  was  arrived  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  spoils  and  pillage  of  the 
v.ho|e  world  to  that  enormous  opu¬ 
lence,  by  which  it  was  so  bloated  at  the 
time  of  our  poet.  A  luxury  which 
in  the  absence  of  such  means  would 
have  been  inconceivable  and  abso¬ 
lutely  incredible,  must  be  the  neces¬ 
sary  result  of  it.  Riches  easily  ac¬ 
quired  were  as  thoughtlessly  and  ca¬ 
priciously  squandered  ;  especially  as 
the  sources  of  them  were  apparently 
inexhaustible,  and  as  long  as  all  other 
nations  must  work  for  Rome  alone, 
or  had  any  thing  to  lose,  were  posi¬ 
tively  inexhaustible. 

From  this  circumstance  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  comprehend,  how  it  came  to 
pass,  that  the  Roman#  —  w  hose  con¬ 
stitution  and  habits  of  life  had  always 
been  military,  and  who  had  acquired 
their  power  and  wealth  not  by  the 
slow  and  toilsome  process  of  industry, 
but  by  violence  and  depredation  — 
baying  by  no  less  violent  political 
revolutions  lost  their  republican  mili¬ 
tary  spirit  with  their  old  free  constitu¬ 
tion,  had  now  nothing  more  at  heart, 
than  to  unite  the  most  insatiable  avi¬ 
dity  for  enriching  themselves  with 
their  innate  aversion  from  civic  trades ; 
a>id  that,  the  moral  turpitude  of  the 


means  which  were  subservient  to  that 
end,  formed  no.  material  objection  in 
their  view.  Still  more  comprehen¬ 
sible  it  is,  if  we  add  this  other  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  immense  treasures, 
which  since  the  destruction  of  Car¬ 
thage  and  Corinth,  within  a  period  of 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  had  been 
flowing  into  the  city  of  Rome,  wrere 
in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  ;  hut  all  this  while 
the  rapacity  of  the  great  mass,  who, 
so  to  speak,  at  the  distribution  of 
the  spoil  of  the  plundered  world  had 
been  sent  empty  away,  must  have 
been  the  more  outrageously  irritated, 
at.  the  exorbitant  parade  of  their 
wealth  by  those  favourites  of  fortune, 
who  had  generally  obtained  it  by  the 
most  infamous  means. 

Ai!  this  taken  together,  serves  in 
some  degree,  methiuks,  to  elucidate, 
what  in  our  eyes,  and  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  manners,  is  so  singular  a 
phenomenon  :  that  the  species  of  ob¬ 
jects,  then  called  hcrredipelce,  and 
for  which,  though  1  perceiveour  trans¬ 
lators  endeavour  to  coin  a  corre¬ 
sponding  term*,  yet  finding  no  such 
in  Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  I  take 
it  for  granted,  that,  to  the  honour  of 
our  nation,  we  have  no  adequate  ex¬ 
pression  for  it,  was  so  numerous  at 
Rome  in  the  days  of  Horace,  that 
they  composed  as  it  were  a  distinct 
profession!-,  and  thus  were  the  better 
qualified  for  being  the  object  of  a 
satire  expressly  levelled  at  them. 
Our  Poet,  as  may  be  conjectured, 
had  received  so  much  applause 
from  the  invention  of  turning  the 
three  foregoing  satires  into  a  sort  of 
mimes,  and  of  introducing  other  per¬ 
sons  as  speakers  in  his  stead,  that  he 
retained  that  form  of  dress  so  agreea¬ 
ble  in  itself,  and  in  so  many  ways 
advantageous  to  the  poet,  also  in  this 
fifth,  by  falling  upon  the  happy  con¬ 
ceit,  of  making  the  famous  soothsayer, 
Tires b»$,  of  the  Odyssey,  play  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  in  it.  The  fiction,  there¬ 
fore,  to  which  he  has  recourse  is  this: 
Ulysses,  who  at  the  orders  of  the 

*  Such  as,  wouiubeheirs,  will-hunters, 
legacy- hunters. 

f  This  explains  the  expression  in  the 
Satyricon  of  Petronius,  cap.  124.  incidi- 
mus  vi  iurbam  /nr- red i j>  eturum .  From  Lu¬ 
cian's  writings  it  appears,  that  this  pro¬ 
fession  was  perpetually  growing  more  nu¬ 
merous  in  proportion  to  the  increasing 
corruption  of  manners. 


Circe 
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Circe  had  taken  a  journey  to  the 
realms  below,  the  land  of  shades, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
at  the  mouth  of  this  celebrated 
Theban  prophet,  concerning  his  re¬ 
turn  to  his  dear  Ithaca  ;  after  having 
received  from  him  the  response,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  xith  book  of  the 
Odyssey,  line 99 — 136.  instead  ofbeing 
satisfied  with  it,  beseeches  Tiresias, 
to  instruct  him  now,  by  what  means 
he  may  repair  the  predicted  loss  of  his 
estate.  Tiresias  hereupon  proposes 
to  him  the  profession  of  a  heritage- 
hunter  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  bar¬ 
barism)  as  a  not  indeed  very  honour¬ 
able,  yet  as  the  easiest,  the  surest 
method,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the 
pliant  temper  of  Ulysses;  communi¬ 
cating  to  him  at  the  same  time  his 
directions  how  he  is  to  conduct  himself 
in  it,  in  the  form  of  a  regular  theory 
of  the  art ;  a  theory,  which  by  the 
grave  didactic  tone  of  the  delivery, 
and  the  venerable  character  of  the 
preceptor,  is  a  masterpiece  of  irony, 
and  as  a  satirical  composition,  claims, 
perhaps,  the  foremost  place  among 
the  works  of  our  Bard. 

This  piece  may  therefore  pass  for 
the  original  of  all  the  satirical  dia¬ 
logues  of  the  dead  that  have  since 
appeared,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  bur¬ 
lesque  continuation  of  the  Homerican 
narration,  and  on  account  of  its  tra¬ 
vesty  of  the  characters  of  Ulysses,  of 
Tiresias,  of  Penelope,  on  account  of 
the  perpetual  anachronisms  and  droll 
confusion  of  ihe  manners  and  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  Ulyssean  age,  with  the 
Homan  in  the  days  of  the  poet,  as 
the  prime  model  of  all  the  modem 
travestied  Iliads,  Odyssees,  iEneids, 
&c.  though  we  learn  from  Athenams*, 
that  the  Greeks  had  Jong  been  in 
possession  of  a  pretty  good  number 
of  Homerican  parodiasts  and  travesty- 
makers  ;  and  their  pretensions,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  invention  of  this  species 
of  works  of  wit  and  humour  likewise, 
cannot  be  questioned. 

Ante  larevn  gustei  venerabilior  lare 
dives.  J  To  the  lares ,  or  domestic  di¬ 
vinities,  it  was  usual  to  present  the 
firstlings  of  whatever  the  grounds 
belonging  to  the  house  produced. 
That  we  ought  to  read  not  primum , 
but  privnm,  in  the  eleventh  line,  may 
probably  not  admit  of  dispute:  but 
how  thrushes  came  to  be  a  rarity, 

*  Deipnos,  lib,  xv.  p.  698,  699. 
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Baxter  has  forgot  to  inform  us. 
Nevertheless,  this  bird  (as  we  learn 
from  several  passages  of  our  Poet 
and  others  of  his  brethren)  was  highly 
prized  by  the  proceres  gulae  of  that 
time,  and  by  reason  of  the  great  con¬ 
sumption,  and  perhaps  other  local 
circumstances,  not  so  common,  but 
that  it  might  be  recommended  as  a 
dainty,  or  somewhat  exquisite  (as  the 
word  privum  intimates),  to  a  greedy 
old  hunks,  who  would  fain  please  his 
palate  at  tree  cost. 

Comes  exterior,  &c.]  The  proper 
construction  of  this  phrase  is,  to  swell 
the  train  of  some  one.  The  great 
men  of  Rome  had  usually,  when  they 
went  out,  a  number  ot  obsequious 
friends  and  clients  about  them  ;  which 
mark  of  slate  was  gradually  affected 
by  wealthy  or  respectable  people  of 
inferior  note.  Comitesinteriores  were 
those,  who  immediately  followed,  or 
went  by  the  side  of  the  patron  ; 
exleriorts ,  the  rest,  who  kepi  some¬ 
what  more  aloof,  and  merely  helped 
to  increase  the  number.  This,  which 
the  French  call  faire  cortege,  was,  as 
I  have  already  elsewhere  remarked, 
one  of  the  most  indispensable  devoirs 
ot  idle  clients,  who  wished  to  ingra¬ 
tiate  themselves  with  their  patron. 

Duma  was  a  well-known  name  given 
to  slaves,  and  here  stands  for  every 
other  of  that  description,  without 
designating  any  particular  person. 
The  displeasure  which  Horace  makes 
his  travestied  Ulysses  here  testify  at 
the  proposal  of  the  Theban  prophet, 
is  a  very  fine  stroke.  For  although 
he  pretty  soon  comes  round,  because 
the  abhorrence  of  poverty  after  all 
outweighed  every  other  considera¬ 
tion  ;  yet  it  would  have  been  contrary 
to  all  propriety  and  probability,  that 
eyen  a  travestied  Ulysses  should  with¬ 
out  some  repugnance  reconcile  him¬ 
self  to  play  so  despicable  a  part  as 
that  which  Tiresias,  after  his  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  high  value  and  the  in¬ 
dispensability  of  riches,  thought  he 
might  persuade  him  to  do  without 
scruple. 

Gaudent  prcenomine  molles  auri~ 
culce.']  Slaves  and  people  of  the 
lowest  order  had  no  surnames,  or  at 
least  were  not  called  by  them.  The 
latter  was  only  usual  among  persons 
of  quality  ;  though  freedmtn  and 
clients  of  inferior  station  adopted  the 
names  of  their  patrons;  especially 
when  (as  for  instance  the  Trimalchio 

’  of 
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of  Petronius)  they  had  made  a  consi¬ 
derable  fortune.  When,  therefore, 
the  ha?redipeta  accosts  a  Dama,  one 
such  favourite  of  fortune  of  the  low¬ 
est  origin,  as  Quintus  or  Publius, 
he  thereby  makes  him  an  indirect 
compliment,  by  giving  him  to  believe 
as  though  he  held  him  entitled  either 
by  his  birth  or  merit  to  such  a  sur¬ 
name.  Mo  lies  auricula? ,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  their  flexibility,  may  im¬ 
ply  auricula  asini. 

Seu  rubra  canicula  Jindet,  &c.] 
This  pair  of  figures  ridiculous  for  their 
affectation  and  inaptitude,  by  which 
Tiresiasin  this  place  describes  heat  and 
frost,  are  taken  from  a  grave  poem 
of  a  certain  Furius  Bibaculus,  who 
when  Horace  lived,  was  in  some  re¬ 
putation,  and  whom  he  here  laughs 
at.  Quintilian,  who  even  notices  this 
Bibaculus  amongst  the  Roman  iam¬ 
bic  poets,  with  some  distinction  *, 
quotes  in  another  placet,  without 
naming  the  author,  the  line 
Jupiter  hibernas  cana  nivc  conspuit  Jfpes, 
Jevfe  on  the  wintry  Alps  spits  hoary  snow, 

which  Horace  has  so  poignantly  pa¬ 
rodied,  by  making,  instead  of  Jupi¬ 
ter,  the  poet  himself  spit  snow ,  as  an 
example  of  a  harsh  metaphor ;  omit¬ 
ting,  however,  to  remark,  that  be¬ 
sides  being  harsh,  it  is  indecent  and 
filthy.  The  infantes  statuas  (proba¬ 
bly  of  the  same  poetaster)  the  re¬ 
nowned  Scriblerus,  in  his  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  various  arts  of  sinking  in 
poetry,  or  species  of  baihos ,  would 
unquestionably  have  ranked  among 
the  infantine.  That  Bibaculus  by 
the  epithet  infantes  meant  newly  made 
wooden  statues  (being  in  age  as  it  were 
still  infants),  may  be  presumed  from 
the  circumstance  that  such  images 
were  most  apt  to  split  by  the  exces¬ 
sive  heat  of  the  sun.  To  have  done  ; 
Gellius  £  has  handed  down  to  us  some 
verses  extracted  from  a  poem  of  his, 
which  bear  witness  to  his  insipid 
affectation  of  being  new  in  diction, 
and  of  ferretting  out  singular  meta¬ 
phors,  without  regard  to  their  fitness 
or  impropriety.  I  insert  them  here 
because  they  afford  abundant  proof 
that  Horace  had  good  reason  to  turn 
into  ridicule  such  a  shallow- Dated 
fellow  : 


*  Instil.  Oral.  lib.  x.  cap.  1. 
f  Id.  lib.  viii.  cap.  6. 

X  Noel.  Alt.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  11. 


Sanguine  diluitur  tellus.  Cava  terra  lu- 
tescit. 

Omnia  noctcscunt  tenebris  caliginis  atrae. 
Increscunt  animi.  Virescunt  vulnere  vires, 
Spiritus  Eurorum  viridis  quum  purpurat 
undas,  &c. 

Hie  fulica  levis  volitat  super  crquora  classis . 

Rapias  quid  prim  a  sc  cun  do.']  The 
Romans  generally  wrote  their  testa¬ 
ments  on  two  wax-tablets  fastened 
together,  which  for  this  latter  rea¬ 
son  were  called  diptychus.  Prima 
cent  is  accordingly  here  the  first 
tablet,  in  the  first  clause  ( versu ) 
whereof  ihe  testator,  in  the  second 
the  heir  was  named. 

Recoctus  scriba  ex  qumqueviro.] 
The  quinqueviri  were  a  sort  of  ma¬ 
gisterial  sub-delegates  or  commissa¬ 
ries,  perhaps  somewhat  like  our  tip- 
staffs  or  bailiffs.  For  scriba  our  no¬ 
tary  seems  to  be  the  properest  term. 
The  phrase  denotes  a  man  who  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  being  tho¬ 
roughly  trained  in  all  the  tricks  and 
subtleties  of  pettifogging,  and  the 
corvum  deludet  hiantem  seems  an  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  well-known  fable  of  the 
fox  and  the  crow.  To  conclude,  it 
is  evident,  that  by  the  scribe  in  grain 
from  a  quinquevir  is  meant  Coraous. 

Jut  evil,  aut  non. j  No  prophet 
could  have  more  wickedly  sneered  at 
his  own  trade. 

Tempore  quo  juvenis  Par  this  hot'- 
rendus,  &c.]  A  more  ingenious  turn 
of  thought  the  poet  could  not  have 
devised,  for  introducing  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  the  comical  anecdote  which 
happened  during  his  time,  than  to 
make  the  prophet  Tiresias  rehearse 
it  as  a  future  event ;  since  he  thereby 
gained  the  advantage  of  paying  a 
compliment  to  the  young  Caesar,  who 
about  this  time  began  to  captivate 
the  affections  of  the  Romans,  which 
by  being  couched  in  the  form  of  a 
prophecy,  acquired  that  peculiar 
grace,  which  stamps  the  highest  va¬ 
lue  on  compliments  of  that  nature. 
The  departed  spirit  of  Tiresias  could 
have  no  motive  to  flatter  a  young 
Roman,  who  was  not  to  be  born  till 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  years:  the  prophet,  therefore, 
speaks  nothing  but  the  truth;  and 
what  he  says  of  the  young  Caesar,  is 
not  done  to  praise  him,  but  only  to 
ascertain  the  time,  when  the  anecdote 
of  Coranus  and  Nasica  would  take 
place.  He  avoids  mentioning  hitn  by 
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name;  that  world  have  been  contrary 
to  the  prophetical  costume ;  but  he 
describes  him  by  circumstances, which, 
taken  together,  meet  and  unite  in 
him  alone.  He  styles  him  —  youth, 
partly  because  with  the  Romans  a 
man  of  thirty  was  still  called,  juvenis, 
partly  because  a  man  of  thirty,  in 
comparison  with  a  grey  beard  turned 
of  ISO  (as  Tiresias,  according  to  the 
mythological  legend  was)  is  still  a 
very  young  man — sprung  from  famed 
iEnea.s’s  heroic  race,  because  Julius 
Ca?sar,  whose  sister’s  grandson  Oc- 
tavianus  was,  derived  his  lineage  from 
iEneas,  a  son  of  Anchises  and  Venus, 
as  Anchises  drew  his  from  Erich tho- 
nius,  a  son  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva  — 
great  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  a 
view  to  the  victory  he  had  obtained 
over  the  young  Pompeius,  and  very 
recently  over  the  Dalmatians,  Pan- 
noniansand  Illyrians — above  all  how¬ 
ever,  formidable  to  the  Parthians, 
not  as  though  the  young  Csesar  had 
already  achieved  any  enterprise  against 
the  Parthians,  which  might  justify 
this  prophecy;  hut  because  the  Ro¬ 
mans  wished  it,  and  Octavianus  him¬ 
self  (whose  disagreement  with  his  col¬ 
league  and  brother-in-law  Antonius, 
was  now  on  the  point  of  coming  to 
an  open  rupture)  insinuated  on  every 
occasion,  that  he,  in  the  place  of 
Antonius,  would  long  ago  have  wiped 
off  the  disgrace  which  the  Roman 
n  a  mash  ad  sustained  from  the  shameful 
defeat  of  M.  Crassus  by  the  Parthians. 
The  great  Divus  Julius  had  formed 
this  project  before  him,  and  would, 
perhaps,  have  accomplished  it,  had 
the  daggers  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 
allowed  him  time  for  it.  Antonius, 
whom  as  chief  governor  of  ail  the 
Eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  it  most  concerned  to  humble 
the  haughty  Parthians,  the  only  peo¬ 
ple  still  formidable  to  the.  Romans, 
had  not  been  successful  in  the  at¬ 
tempts  he  had  hitherto  made,  and 
moreover  was  visibly  losing  ground 
in  the  opinion  and  attachment  of  the 
Romans,  in  proportion  as  the  young 
Csesar  was  gaining  upon  their  affec¬ 
tions.  All  their  hopes  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  particularly  as  to  this  point, 
which  they  had  so  much  at  heart,  now 
rested  on  the  latter;  and  as  they  be¬ 
gan  to  look  up  to  him  in  every  thing, 
they  were  fain  to  persuade  themselves, 
that  his  name  was  really  already  as 
terrible  to  the  Parthians,  as  they 
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were  desirous  it  might  he,  In  this 
solitary  couple  of  words  therefore, 
Partkis  horrendus ,  was  couched  a 
compliment,  at  once  the  most  flat¬ 
tering  to  the  young  Caesar,  and  most 
gratifying  to  the  Romans,  that  Ho¬ 
race  could  possibly  have  made  them 
by  his  Tiresias:  it  communicated  to 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter,  a  higher 
lustre  than  all  his  former  conquests, 
and  at  the  same  time  challenged  him 
before  all  the  world  to  prove  the  pro¬ 
phecy  true. 

■ - prater  plorare  &uisque.~\ 

This  story  in  ail  appearance  relating 
to  a  transaction  that  had  lately  hap¬ 
pened  at  Rome,  Horace  is  the  more 
succinct  in  his  account  of  it,  and  the 
chiaro  oscuro  produced  by  it,  forms 
a  characteristic  property  of  all  pro¬ 
phecies,  and  which  notwithstanding 
had  light  enough  for  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  Both  persons  are  equally  un¬ 
known  :  but  what  Horace  says  of 
them,  is  sufficient,  as  Dacier  observes, 
for  conducting  us  to  tiie  track  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  irom  which  our  own  ima¬ 
gination  may  easily  fill  up  the  sketch 
of  the  Poet.  Coranus,  as  it  should 
seem,  was  a  wealthy  old  curmudgeon, 
violently  smitten  with  the  charms  of 
the  fair  daughter  of  Nasica,  a  man 
that  owed  him  money.  Nasica,  being 
apprised  of  this,  was  mean  enough  to 
sacrifice  his  daughter  to  the  old  satyr, 
in  hopes  that  Coranus  would  he  so 
grateful  as  at  least  to  give  him  up 
his  bond  for  the  debt,  by  way  of  le¬ 
gacy  in  his  will.  Coranus  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  covertly  and  equivocally 
led  h  ini  to  expect  as  much  ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  Nasica  was  so  situated  as  not 
to  be  able  to  get  tiie  matter  settled, 
previous  to  the  marriage,  hut  was 
obliged  to  trust  entirely  to  the  poor 
security  of  his  old  son-in-law’s  gene¬ 
rosity.  The  latter,  in  the  mean  time, 
made  his  will,  and  delivered  it  to  his 
father-in-law  (Nasica),  in  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that,  fully  satisfied  by  this  ap¬ 
parent  openness  of  his  proceeding,  lie 
wouid  be  so  polite  as  not  to  read  it. 
The  Roman  etiquette  and  rule  of 
propriety  required,  that  in  such  cases, 
many  compliments  should  recipro¬ 
cally  pass  between  the  parties,  that 
accordingly  even  he  who  had  every 
reason  to  believe  he  was  mentioned 
in  the  will,  notwithstanding  the  in¬ 
stant  importunity  of  the  testator, 
constantly  refused,  and  though  at 
last  lie  even  received  it  from  his  hands, 

must 
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must  yet  lay  it  aside  unread, 
sica  and  Coranus  accordingly  played 
each  his  part  in  due  form.  The  one 
stoutly  refused,  the  other  would  not 
yield:  the  former  at  last  took  the 
will,  and  probably  made  as  though 
he  had  riot  the  smallest  curiosity  to 
inspect  it  ;  on  taking,  however,  a 
sly  peep  into  it,  he  finds,  to  his  great 
astonishment,  that  neither  himself 
nor  his  daughter  are  once  thought  of 
in  it.  The  di  verting  part  of  the  story 
therefore  consisted  in  this:  that  while 
each  was  putting  a  cheat  upon  the 
other,  the  upshot  was,  that  both 

found  themselves  cheated. - For, 

though  Nasicaand  his  daughter  came 
off  the  worst,  yet  it  could  not  be  very 
pleasing  to  the  old  Coranus,  that  his 
father-in-law  and  his  young  bride  so 
soon  discovered  how  little  he  was 
entitled  to  their  gratitude.  The  opi¬ 
nion  both  of  Dacier  and  Baxter,  that 
Horace  employs  the  honest  words 
marry,  father-in-law,  daughter’s  hus¬ 
band,  only  in  a  ludicrous  sense,  in  order 
to  avoid  naming  the  real  relationship 
between  these  three  persons  (which 
according  to  their  supposition  was 
not  the  most  honourable),  in  its  pro¬ 
per  terms,  may,  as  being  nothing 
but  a  not  improbable  conjecture,  be 
left  standing  to  their  account. 

The  \)\\va.senil  preeter  plor  are, vjh\ch 
properly  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
might,  methinks,  be  fairly  construed, 
though  apparently  rather  stronger 
'than  the  original :  “  he  took  it,  stole 
a  look  into  it,  and  found, — that  no¬ 
thing  was  left  to  him  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  except  the  liberty ,  if  they  pleased, 
to  go  and  drown  themselves.''  It  has 
before  occurred  in  the  tenth  satire  of 
the  First  Book,  where,  however,  the 
sentence  admits  of  a  different  con¬ 
struction. 

Credo  quod  nimium  instileral  vi- 
venli.~]  This  doubtless  was  likewise 
a  story  of  some  event  that  happened 
in  the  days  of  Horace,  though  for 
the  sake  of  variation,  he  makes  old 
Tiresias  relate  it  as  an  affair  that  lie 
bad  been  eye-witness  of.  This  can 
only  be  translated  paraphrasticaily, 
and  even  then,  perhaps,  one  circum¬ 
stance  m ust  be  left  for  the  reader’s 
imagination  to  supply  :  namely,  that 
the  old  woman  had  perhaps  expressly 
ordained  in  her  last  will,  that,  if  so 
be  that  the  h  eir,  who  was  hound  to 
carry  her  in  this  curious  manner  to 
the  grave,  was  so  untoward  as  not 
acquiesce  hi  the  condition,  he 


should  immediately  forfeit  the  inhe¬ 
ritance.  Withoftt  such  a  clause,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  scilicet  elabi  si 
posset  mortua  is  void  of  all  sense,  and 
the  whole  transaction  on  the  part  of 
the  old  gentlewoman,  who  is,  how¬ 
ever,  characterised  as  malicious  ( im - 
proba)  would  be  hothing  more  than 
a  very  silly  crotchet. 

Gaudentem  nu.mmo  te uddicereC]  It 
was  the  custom,  when  a  person  want¬ 
ed  to  make  a  present  of  some  va¬ 
lue  to  another,  whatever  the  motive 
might  be,  to  give  the  transaction  the 
face  of  an  ordinary  purchase,  to  sell 
it  to  him,  nummo,  that  is,  for  a  ses¬ 
terce,  or  about  a  penny.  Dr.  Bent¬ 
ley  in  his  14th  remark  on  the  fourth 
Satire  of  the  First  Book  adduces  a 
number  of  examples  and  citations, 
which  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  the 
custom  and  legality  of  this  curious 
species  of  bargain  and  sale;  although 
a  passage  quoted  by  Torrentius,  from 
the  Digests  seems  to  prove,  that  it 
was  abolished  in  succeeding  times. 

Ormond- street.  W.  T. 


Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  I. 

JVV1LL  now  call  the  attention  of 
yourself,  and  your  Mack-leLter 
Criticks  and  Readers,  to  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Jamieson,  in  common  with  that 
of  all  other  Lexicographers  ;  and 
which,  however  apparently  slight,  will 
forcibly  exemplify  a  vary  excellent 
remark  in  the  Etymological  Dic¬ 
tionary.  The  circumstance  to  which 
J  allude  is,  that  all  our  old  English 
authors  were  in  the  habit  of  spelling 
the  pronouns  thee  and  7%,  exactly  the 
same  as  the  article  ike.  The  antient 
Scottish  writers  did  the  same  ;  and 
if  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley- 
had  been  entirely  free  from  the  prac¬ 
tice,  a  strong  suspicion  might  have 
justly  arisen,  either  that  they  were 
the  work  of  a  modern  Forger,  or  that 
the  first  Editor  had  exercised  the  un¬ 
warrantable  privilege  of  a  modem 
corrector. 

The  following  quotations  will  show 
that  this  particular  species  of  puzzling 
orthography  was  common  to  the 
writers  of  both  nations. 

“  Afaltl  C4od-he<le,  ay  lasting  but  (with¬ 
out)  discrepance, 

In  person  is  three,  equale  of  ane  substance, 
On  the  I  cal  with  humyl  hart  andmilde.” 

bouoi.  Vlrg.  II.  27. 

"  My 
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“My  goist  shall  be  present  the  to  aggrise.” 

Dougl.  Virg.  II.  27. 
<«  May  I  traist.  in  the,  me  to  waik, 

Till  I  a  litill  sleping  tak  ?” 

Barbour  VII.  179.  MS. 
«  Quha  wald  the ,  grete  Cato,  leif  unhit 

(unnamed.)  Dougl.  Virg.  195.  55. 
*£  Cry  hollow  to  the  tongue  I  prithee.” 

As  you  like  it.  Act  III.  Sc.  IV. 
*t  The  title  is  affeared — i.  e.  thy  title.” 

Macbeth,  Act  IV.  Sc.  IV. 
“  But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough  : — this  earth,  that  bears 
the  (for  thee)  dead.” 

1st  Part  of  Henry  IV.  Act  \ .  Sc.  IV. 
*'  Bless  the  good  man  from  the  foul  fiend  !” 

Lear . 

“  Think  it  a  bastard,  whom  the  oracde 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounced  the  ( thy) 
throat  to  cut.”  Timon,  Act  IV.Sfc.IIl. 
“  Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  the  (thy) 
hollow  cell.”  Othello . 

“  . methinks,  I  could 

Cry  the  (thee)  Amen.” 

,  Henry  VIII.  Act  V.  Sc.  I. 

“  All  the  (thy)  whole  heap  must  die.” 

Pericles,  Act  I. 

“  The  sad  companion,”  for  thy  sad  c. 

lb.  Act  I.  Sc.  II. 

“  We’ll  call  thee  at  the  (thy)  cubiculo.” 

Twelfth  Night,  Act  III.  Sc.  It. 
ee  Yield  him  who  all  the  (thy)  human  sons 
do  hate, 

From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor 
root.’’  Timon. 

“  Lorde  give  me  grace,  &c.  and  for  alle 
thinges  that  shall  befalle  unto  me,  hertely 
to  thanke  the .” — Cath.  Parr's  Manuel. 
Gent.  Mag.  1790,  500. 

Instances  might  be  brought  from 
this  and  various  other  sources — but 
Shakspeare  has  been  preferred,  be¬ 
cause  his  difficulties  and  obscurities 
best  merit  illustration  ;  and  those 
which  have  been  here  quoted,  will 
presently  enable  us  to  elucidate  some 
others  which  have  been  much  mis¬ 
understood.  But  it  is  proper  first 
to  show  that  Rowley's  Poems  con¬ 
tain  the  same  archaism  ;  and  that  his 
use  of  it  had  been  the  cause  of  equal 
difficulty  and  obscurity. 

“  The  banner  glesters  on  the  beme  of  dale ; 
The  (thy)  mitte  Crosse  Jerusalim  ys  seene.” 

Ed.  II.  1.  28. 

Dr. Milles  was  so  little  aware  of  the 
correct  antiquity  of  this  orthography, 
that  he  subjoined  the  following  Re¬ 
mark  :  “  V.  28.  Instead  of  the  mitte 
Crosse,  read  this  mitte  Crosse ,  Jeru¬ 
salem,  ys  seene ;  which  will  correct 
the  grammar,  and  add  propriety  and 
beauty  to  the  expression.'’  Hence  it 
is  clear  that  he  saw  the  necessity  ot  an 


explanation,  but  was  not  aware  of  the 
fine  opportunity  which  it  afforded  of 
vindicating  the  antiquity  and  authen¬ 
ticity  of  his  author, 

“  The  arrowe  dauncyuge  in  the  ayre  dyd 
synge,  [knee. 

And  hytt  the  (thy)  horse  Tossel-yn  on  the 
At  this  brave  Tosslyn  threwe  his  short 
horse-speare,”  &c. 

Battle  of  Hastings » 
And  here  again  the  difficulty  was  per¬ 
ceived  by  another  very  learned  Critick 
and  Commentator,  Mr.  Bryant,  who 
unnecessarily  proposed  to  read,  or 
add  (of)  i.  e.  the  horse  ( of)  Tosslyn; 
by  which  he  not  only  makes  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  foot  necessary  in  one  place, 
but  is  obliged  to  take  oue  away  in 
another.  A  practice  quite  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  every  rule  of  verbal  criticism 
and  correction. 

“  Birtha.]  Celmonde  !  ye  seynctes  1  I  hopfc 
thou  haste  good  nevves. 

Celmondc.  J  The  (i.  e.  thy)  hope  ys  loste  j 
for  heavie  newes  prepare.” 

This  instance  being  free  from  diffi¬ 
culty  or  obscurity  has  been  suffered  to 
pass  like  many  of  those  already  no¬ 
ticed  from  the  pages  of  Shakspeare. 
The  same  mav  be  observed  of  one  in 

•j 

the  Tragedie  of  Goddwyn  ;  either  the 
or  thy  may  be  understood,  but  1  be¬ 
lieve  the  author  meant  thy  king. 

. “  mie  Loverde,  I  dyd  speke 

Untoe  the  mitte  Erie  Haroideofthethynge  ; 
He  raysed  hys  honde  and  smoke  me  onne  the 
cheeke, 

Saieynge,  go  beare  thatte  message  to  the 
(thy)  kynge.”  L. 

In  the  Tragedie  of  /Ella,  !.  256,  it 
may  be  equally  doubtful  which  was 
intended. 

“  Ella.]  O  love  !  was  thys  thie  joie,  to  shew 
the  treate,  [guestes  to  eate  ?” 
Then  groffislic  to  forbydde  thie  hongered 

But  when  Berghamme  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment  accepts  the  challenge  of  Bour- 
tonne,  1  have  no  doubt  that  thy  is 
meant. 

“  I  Bourtonne  take  the  (thy)  gauntlette  j 
forr  me  staie.” 

In  the  Tempest,  Act  I.  Sc.  I.  Shak¬ 
speare  wrote  “  blow  till  thou  burst 
the  wind  if  room  enough”  which  has 
been  improperly  corrected ,  to  “  blow 
till  thou  burst  thy  wind  “  perhaps, 
(said  Mr.  Steevens)  it  might  be  read, 

“  blow  till  thou  burst  thee  wind  !  if 
room  enough.”  If  Mr.  Steevens  had 
known  that  Shakspeare  not  only  made 
use  of  the  article  the  for  the  pronoun 
thy,  but  also  for  thee,  or,  what  Dr. 

Johnson 
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Johnson  calls  the  oblique  singular  of 
thou ,  he  might  have  been  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  his  own  conjec¬ 
ture.  Shakspeare  is  here  personifying 
the  Wind,  as  much  as  if  he  had  said, 
4<  Blow  tiil  thou  burst  thee,  or  thyself, 
JEoIus.”  If  Mr.  Steevens  had  really 
possessed  all  that  nice  critical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  language  of  the  antient 
drama,  for  which  the  world  gave  him 
such  ample  credit,  he  might  have  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  ambiguities  of  the  and 
thy,  of  even,  envy,  wit,  and  some 
others,  which  have  been  or  will  be 
occasionally  noticed  in  the  course  of 
these  Remarks,  as  reciprocally  used 
by  Rowley,  Shakspeare,  Douglass, 
Barbour,  and  others,  coincidences  ten 
times  stronger,  and  more  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  (though  of  a  different  tendency) 
than  any  of  those  which  were  once 
deemed  decisive  marks  of  imitation: 
every  one  of  which,  on  a  future  oc¬ 
casion,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  demonstrating  to  fall  infinitely  short 
of  others,  in  which  Imitation  was 
absolutely  impossible  ;  whilst  the  co¬ 
incidences,  here  noticed,  are  such,  as 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  ascribed 
to  the  pen  of  Chatterton  or  any  other 
modern  Author. 

The  last,  and  most  important,  in¬ 
stance  which  shall  now  be  brought  for¬ 
ward,  is  from  the  Vth  Act  of  Othello. 

“  Othello.~\  Yet  she  must  die,  else  she’ll 
betray  more  men.  [light. 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 

I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore, 

Should  I  repent  me  :■ — but  once  put  out 
thine, 

Thou  cunningst  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat, 
That  can  thy  light  relume.” 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  on  this  long-contested  passage, 
Mr.  Malone  comes  the  nearest  to  the 
truth:  he  “believes,  that  Shakspeare 
wrote  “  and  then  put  out  thy  light.” 

* — My  opinion  is,  that  Shakspeare 
meant  thy  light,  but  that  he  certainly 
wrote  the  light,  exactly  as  thy  is  still 
frequently  pronounced  in  common 
conversation,  in  every  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
Northern  ;  or,  exactly  as  Rowley 
wrote,  “  the  horse  tossel-yn”  for  “  thy 
horse  tossel-yn,”  or,  “  the  mitte  crosse 
Jerusalim”  for  “  thy  mighty  cross.” 
Chatterton  has  given  us  the  lines  as 
he  found  them,  and  was  undoubtedly 
Gent.  Mag.  August ,  1811, 
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as  much  a  stranger  to  their  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  obscurities  of  Shak¬ 
speare  and  other  antient  Writers,  as 
the  generality  of  the  Commentators. 

It  has  been  the  more  necessary,  Mr. 
Urban,  to  dwell  upon  this  ambiguous 
confounding  of  the  article  and  the 
pronouns,  because  it  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  difficulty  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Othello.  I  have  heard 
the  passage  tortured  into  horrid  non¬ 
sense  by  a  performer;  first,  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  tone,  enunciating,  “  put  out  the 
light,”  then  with  loud  and  unmeaning 
vociferation,  laying  a  strong  emphasis 
on  the  word  put,  repeat,  “  and  then 
PUT  out  the  light.” 

To  remove  all  future  ambiguity 
respecting  this  justly  celebrated  pas¬ 
sage,  let  the  lines  be  printed  as  they 
were  written  by  Shakspeare,  only  with 
the  distinction  of  the  proper  the  in 
italics,  referring  for  an  explanation  to 
the  foot  of  the  page  ;  but  the  per¬ 
former  ought  to  say,  “  put  out  the 
light,”  or,  “  put  out  this  light,”  and 
then,  “  put  out  thy  light,”  which 
would  give  at  once  the  beautiful  and 
truly  philosophical  idea  of  Shak¬ 
speare  comparing  the  lamp  of  life  to 
the  flame  of  a  burning  taper,  and 
the  strong  workings  of  the  mind  in 
Othello;  whilst  the  proper  mode  of 
printing  the  Text  of  Shakspeare,  as 
he  wrote  it,  with  the  explanation  at 
the  foot  of  the  page,  will  prevent  any 
infringement  on  the  true  History  of 
the  English  language. 

Unimportant  as  the  article  the  and 
the  pronoun  thy  may  appear  to  many 
of  your  Readers,  Mr.  Urban,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  there  are  others  who 
will  readily  admit  that  “  She  coinci¬ 
dence  (to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Jamie¬ 
son,  on  a  different  occasion)  is  very 
remarkable  ;  and  exhibits  one  of 
those  minute  lines  of  affinity,  that  fre¬ 
quently  carry  more  conviction  to  the 
mind,  than  what  may  be  reckoned 
more  direct  evidence.” 

John  Sherwen,  M.  D. 

.  Mr.  Urban,  Bristol,  July  20. 
OUR  Miscellany  for  June,  which 
has  this  moment  fallen  under  my 
inspection,  contains  a  letter  from  Dr„ 
Sherwen,  of  Rath,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Rowleian  Controversy,  and 
another  from  Mr.  Britton,  soliciting 
aid  in  compiling  a  History  of  Red- 
cliffe  Church.  The  confidence  this 

former 
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former  gentleman  assumes  from  the 
apparent  plausibility  of  the  arguments 
he  has  brought  forward  in  his  “  In¬ 
troduction  to  an  Examination”  of 
Rowley’s  Poems,  I  must  consider  as 
being  rather  premature;  for,  though 
no  one  has  hitherto  attempted  to  deny 
the  correctness  of  his  numerous  de¬ 
ductions,  this  circumstance  does  not 
arise  from  an  universal  acquiescence 
in  his  opinions,  hut  rather  from  the 
little  interest  the  pub  lick  feel  in  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  question. 

Without  laying  the  least  claim  to 
either  “  leisure  or  learning,”  or  re¬ 
garding  myself  as  in  any  degree  qua¬ 
lified  for  the  farther  “  developement 
of  this  literary  dispute  my  only  ob¬ 
ject  in  now  addressing  you,  is  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  attention  of  your  latter  inge¬ 
nious  Correspondent,  and  to  prevent* 
if  possible,  his  adopting  too  hastily, 
in  his  projected  work,  the  specious 
theory  of  Dr.  S.  In  the  history  of 
this  venerable  pile,  which  forms  one 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  m3’ 
native  City  can  afford,  I  should  feel 
sorry  that  any  controversial  point 
were  introduced,  and  erroneously  sup¬ 
ported,  whereby  the  judgment  of  the 
Historian  might  be  traduced,  and  the 
merits  of  the  work  become  lessened. 
Convinced  of  Mr.  Britton’s  compe¬ 
tency  and  ability  to  execute  the  ar¬ 
chitectural  department,  it  would  be 
needless  to  offer  any  comment  upon 
that  head;  yet,  previous  to  his  enter¬ 
ing  upon  the  mysterious  ground  of 
the  Rowlcian  controversy,  he  would 
do  well  to  pause,  and  deliberately  re¬ 
flect,  ere  he  offers  a  positive  decision. 
Engaged,  perhaps,  in  more  inviting 
occupations,  he  may  not  have  had  the 
inclination  to  investigate  this  ques¬ 
tion  with  that  minuteness  I  myself 
have  allowed  it ;  and  as  I  feel  indebted 
to  him  for  much  pleasure  and  infor¬ 
mation,  deriwd  from  the  perusal  of  his 
‘‘Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain,”  I  will,  with  your  permis¬ 
sion,  submit  both  for  his  and  your 
consideration,  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
publication  above  alluded  to.- — Dr. 
Sherwen’s  first  animadversion,  which 
in  any  degree  affects  the  claim  of 
Chattcrton,  is  upon  an  objection  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  has  made  against  the  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  of  “  verbs  in  the 
singular  number  ending  with  w.”  This 
objection,  so  important  in  its  nature 
and  decisive  in  its  effect  (inasmuch  as, 
whilst  it  remains  uncunfutcd,  the  ex¬ 


istence  of  Rowley  must  ever  be  con¬ 
tested)  appears  to  have  been  duly  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  no  small  share  ot  in¬ 
dustry  evinced  in  collecting  materials 
for  its  overthrow.  After  citing  Mr. 
T’s  observations,  the  Doctor  proceeds 
to  remark,  “  if  I  am  not  success! ul 
in  removing  (this  persevering  accu¬ 
sation),  or  rather  i<  >*  cannot  by  some 
mote  fortunate  Commentator  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  removed,  the  claim  of  the 
old  Bard  to  these  Poems  will  still  re¬ 
main  very  doubtful.  But  if  some  of 
the  following  quotations  do  not,  in 
the  opinion  ofCritieks  upon  both  sides 
of  the  question,  remove  Mr.  T’s  ob¬ 
jection,  I  shall  think  it  strange.”  Of 
these  quotations,  seven  are  from  the 
page  of  Chaucer ;  and  these  the  words 
selected  as  coincident  wiih  Rowley  ; 
he  drank  n  —  i  dyin — l  dyin —  him- 
selven — he  haddin — me  that  herdin — 
he  felten.  As  no.  reference  has  been 
supplied  to  the  first  of  these  terms, 
and  as  my  memory  is  not.  sufficiently 
retentive  without  such  a  guide  to 
enable  me  to  discover  it;  (  must  rest 
contented  with  the  Doctor’s  testimony 
for  its  occurrence ;  though  I  cannot 
help  suggesting  the  propriety  of  form¬ 
ing  an  opinion  of  his  correctness  in 
this  instance,  by  his  fidelity  upon 
similar  occasions.  -With  respect  to 
the  fourth  example,  I  shall  not  insult 
your  understanding  by  attempting  to 
point  out  its  inconsistency  ;  an  ab¬ 
surdity  so  palpably  erroneous  cannot 
but  carry  with  it  its  own  refutation; 
and  though  the  Doctor  may  “  think 
it  strange,”  that  even  those  who  pro¬ 
fess  no  claim  to  critical  sagacity  and 
philological,  acumen  refuse  to  be 
convinced  upon  such  authority  ;  yet, 
in  this  age  of  literature  and  science, 
when  every  branch  of  knowledge  is 
pursued  with  such  vigorous  and  per¬ 
severing  ardour,  we  surely  are  not  to 
be  told,  that  the  word  himselveu > 
which  for  centuries  has  been  consi¬ 
dered  a  pronoun,  is  henceforward  to 
be  regarded  as  a  verb  ! 

I  will  now,  Sir,  give  the  lines  in 
which  the  remaining  examples  occur, 
from  an  edition  of  Chaucer’s  Works, 
printed  about  1550,  the  readings  of 
which  are  corroborated  by  those  of 
1602  and  1678. 

Yet  ere  I  dye  with  al  mv  ful  might. 

Cqmpl.  oi'Blk.  Kut.  h  54 2. 

Or  that  I  dye  vs  may  knowe  my  trothe. 

lb.  R546. 

That 
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That  he  so  laye  and  had  no  felawe, 

lb.  I.  143. 

To  me  that  heard  al  his  cotjaplayuyng. 

Ib-  1.  171. 

Tor  Venus  love  he  felt  al  the  sore. 

lb.  1,  38 S. 

It  is  true  Dr.  S.  has  also  given  an  ex¬ 
ample  from  MaundeviUe’s  Travels, 
anti  another  from  Hits  oil’s  Autient 
Songs;  yet  to  neither  of  these  produc¬ 
tions  eau  any  credit  be  allowed,  since 
the  former  is  well  known  to  abound 
with  innumerable  orthographical  and 
typographical  errors,  and  the  passage 
extracted  from  the  latter,  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  a  single  MS.  comme¬ 
morating  an  event  which  did  not  tran¬ 
spire  till  a  century  after  the  supposed 
age  of  Rowley.  The  Doctor  next 
produces  a  passage  from  the  “  Coke’s 
Tales  of  Gamely u,”  w  here,  to  adopt 
his  own  language,  “  live  instances  of 
this  irregular  verb  occur  in  the  f»pace 
of  six  lines.”  But  if  Rowley’s  authen¬ 
ticity  is  to  depend  upon  the  fanciful 
innovations  ot  Urry  ;  or  his  claim  to 
originality*  can  alone  be  supported  by 
such  citations  as  these  ;  the  advocates 
of  this  fictitious  personage  would 
more  efficaciously  consult  their  future 
fame  aud  reputation,  by  consigning 
boih  his  name  and  his  works,  to  the 
“  ignotaque  ionga  noete”  of  oblivion. 
Yet,  lest  the  Doctor  should  still  insist 
upon  the  correctness  of  his  corollary, 
or  still  urge  as  incontrovertible  the  au¬ 
thority  he  has  adduced;  1  beg  leave  to 
offir  the  character  given  by  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt  of  (Jrry’s  editorial  labours,  and 
which  cannot  be  charged  with  partiali¬ 
ty,  since,  at  the  period  of  its  being  writ¬ 
ten,  even  his  judicious  mind  was  the 
dupe  of  this  sm  prizing  artifice.  “  The 
strange  licence  in  which  Mr.  Urry  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  indulged  himself  ot 
lengthening;  and  shortening  Chaucer’s 
words  according  to  ins  own  fancy,  and 
of  even  adding  words  of  his  own, 
without  giving  his  reader  the  least 
notice,  has  made  the  text  of  Chau¬ 
cer,  iu  hi§  edition,  by  far  the  worst 
that  was  ever  published,”  Appendix  to 
preface  to  Canterbury  Tales.  v 
A  principal  feature  of  this  licentious 
conduct  was,  subjoining  the  final  m, 
whenever  the  metre  or  the  cadence 
was  in  his  conception  deficient;  and 
he  who  wishes  for  conviction  upon 
tics  point,  beyond  the  limits  ot  asser¬ 
tion,  may  safely  be  referred  to  Mr. 
Ty>  whilt’s  own  edition  of  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Talcs,  whose  fidelity  and  judg- 
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ment  in  the  execution  of  that  work 
haye  hitherto  continued  unimpeachpd, 
Tne  Doctor’s  next  quotation  is -from 
the  Romaunt  ot  the  Rose,  where  he 
declares,  “  the  plural  termination  o c? 
curs  tuiee  times  in  tire  first  person 
singular  in  the  space  of  six  lines  i 
delni — lovm  1 — i  mauin.  1  shall,  how¬ 
ever,  give  this  passage,  together  with 
three  more,  which  ihe  Doctor  has 
subjoined,  as  they  stand  inlhe  editions 
above  noticed  ;  aud  leave  you,  bug  to 
draw  your  own  conclusion. 

I  deulc  with  no  wight  but  he, 

Have  gold  and  tresour  great  plente  ; 

Her  acquayntaunce  wel  love  /, 

This  much  my  desyre  shorteiy  ; 

I  entreraete  me  of  brocages, 

I  make  peace  and  manages. 

But  at  the  last  than  thought  I. 

I  taught  me  to  knowen  in  an  hour. 

Ne  in  her  c'avie  found  thou  no  favour. 

One  more  citation,  Mr.  Urban,  aud  I 
have  done.  Ur.  Sherwen  continues: 

“  The  following  instances  from 
Chaucer  are  alone  sufficient  to  silence 
this  objection.” 

Me  thought  thus  that  it  was  May,  &c. 

And  whan  I  had  my  tale  ydo, 

God  wot  sh’  accompted  not  a  stre 
Ot  all  my  tale  so  thought  me. 

That  it  was  Mey  methought  tho. 

With  that  meihought  that  this  king. 

You  will  observe,  I  have  inserted 
these  extracts  as  they  stand  in  my 
own  copies  of  Chaucer,  now  lying 
beside  me;  and  though  1  have  passed 
over  iu  silence  one  example  supplied 
by  Dr.  S.  this  circumstance  has  not 
been  caused  from  my  inability  to  con¬ 
fute  it,  but  the  inaccuracy  with  which 
his  reference  is  printed.  'Pile  fallacy 
then  of  Dr.  hlurwen’s  observation, 
that  if  some  of  the  ioiegoing  quota¬ 
tions  “do  not,  in  ihe  opinion  of  Cri- 
tickr  upon  both  sides  ot  tiiequesiion, 
remove  Mr.  Tyiwhitt’s  objection,”  i 
hope  1  have  now  sufficiently  demon¬ 
strated.  P  rom  whatever  source  these 
various  examples  may  have  been 
drawn,  i  shall  not  hesitate  in  styling 
it  corrupt.  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  t 
myself  may  be  unacquainted  -with  any 
edition  of  Chaucer’s  Poems  whence 
the  Doctor  may  have  extracted  them, 
1  still  suould  be  sorry  to  have  it  sus¬ 
pected  i  could  for  a  moment  har¬ 
bour  tne  lorn  conjecture  of  his  having 
moulded  them  for  the  mete  purpose 

of 
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of  supporting  his  own  hypothesis. 
Arise  whence  they  may,  the  Doctor’s 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  in  thus 
holdiy  arraigning  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  upon  evidence  so  light 
and  inconclusive,  cannot  he  too  high¬ 
ly  reprobated;  am  the  jealousy  with 
which  he  doubtlessly  regards  his  own 
reputation,  and  tenaciously  endea¬ 
vours  to  preserve  it  inviolate,  should 
at  least  have  taught  him  to  observe  a 
greater  degree  of  caution,  in  detract- 
from  the  “  fair  fame’’  and  character 
of  another.  Yours,  &c.  R.  P. 

“  We  let  our  friends  passe  idely  like  our 
time,  [crime, 

Till  they  be  gone,  and  then  we  see  our 
And  think  what  worth  in  them  might  have 
been  known,  [shewn  ; 

What  duties  done,  and  what  affections 
Untimely  knowledge,  which  so  dear  doth 
cost,  [lost.” 

And  then  begins  when  the  thing  known  is 
Bosworth,  to  the  Immortal  Memory 
of  the  fairest  and  most  virtuous 
lady,  the  lady - . 

Mr.  Urban,  Chisw ell- street. 
NS  hundred  and  fifty  years  has 
obscured  the  name,  though  it 
has  brightened  the  fame  of  the  Author 
of  the  above  lines,  as  prophetic  as 
they  are  applicable  to  himself.  The 
inquisitive  curiosity  of  posterity,  at 
various  periods,  to  he  made  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  real  name  of  the  face¬ 
tious  hut  unknown  Author  of  that 
celebrated  little  hook  Drunken  Bur¬ 
naby's  Journal,  is  confirmed  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  prying  eyes  of  posterity, 
the  vigilance,  the  rewards,  and  the 
labour  of  our  literary  police,  no  suc¬ 
cess  has  ever  been  able  to  apprehend 
and  bring  to  justice  this  facetious  and 
eccentric  Highwayman,  this  High 
Priest  of  the  Jolly  God  and  Apollo, 
Author  of  the  two  following  Works  : 

“  Barnabees  Journal,  under  the  names 
of  Mirtillus  and  Faustulus,  lively  sha¬ 
dowed,  for  the  Traveller’s  solace,  and  to 
most  apt  numbers  reduced,  to  the  old  tune 
of  Barnaby,  as  commonly  chaunterl,  by 
Corymbaeus.” 

First  Edition,  no  date  or  Printer’s 
name :  and, 

“  The  Cliast  and  Lost  Lovers,  lively 
shadowed,  in  the  Persons  of  Arcadius  and 
Sepha ;  and  illustrated  with  the  severall 
Stories  of  Hemon  and  Antigone,  Eramio 
and  Amissa,  Phaon  and  Sappho,  Delia- 
thason  and  Verista  :  being  a  Description 
of  several  Lovers  smiling  with  delight,  and 
with  hopes  fresh  as  their  youth,  and  fair 


as  their  beauties,  in  the  beginning  of  their 
affections,  and  covered  with  bioud  and 
horror  in  the  conclusion  :  To  this  is 
added,  The  Contestation  betwixt  Bacchus 
and  Diana,  and  certain  Sonnets  of  the 
Author  to  Aurora  ;  Digested  into  Three 
Poems,  by  William  Bosworth,  Gent. 

- -  Me  quoque 

Impuue  volare,  et  sereno 
Calliope  dedii  ire  caelo. 

London,  printed  for  William  Sheares, 
and  are  to  he  sold  at  the  Signe  of  the 
Bible,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  1653.” 

127  pages,  neatly  printed,  8vo,  with  a 
neat  Portrait,  engrayed  by  G.  Glover, 
representing  him  in  loose  hair,  whisk¬ 
ers  on  the  upper  lip,  long  and  turned 
up,  like  Charles  1.  point  lace,  scol¬ 
loped,  failing  over  a  satin  embroider¬ 
ed  jacket,  ajtatis  30,  1637. 

The  latter  Work  was  posthumous, 
though  written  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen  ;  and  ushered  to  the  world,  after 
the  Author's  death,  by  R.  C.  with  a 
Dedication,  “  To  the  true  Lover  of  all 
good  Learning,  the  Hon.  John  Finch, 
Esq. and  “  copies  of  commendatory 
Verses  on  these  deathlesse  Poems,  by 
L.  B.  ;  Francis  Lovelace ;  Edmond 
Gay  ton  ;  S.  P. ;  and  L.  C.” 

Having  a  Volume  of  Portraits  rea¬ 
dy  for  the  press,  of  illustrious,  emi¬ 
nent,  and  remarkable  Persons,  not 
hitherto  or  but  imperfectly  known  or 
engraved,  I  shall  he  much  obliged 
by  any  communication,  that  may 
throw  light  on  the  above  Person  or 

o  # 

Ins  Works,  as  early  as  convenient, 
but  particularly  to  point  out  the  spot 

“  That  closed  the  scene  of  all  his  folly.” 

I  have  consulted  the  Registers  of 
Scaveley,  near  Kendal,  where  he  ter¬ 
minated  both  his  peregrinations,  and 
dwelt;  and  the  Registers  of  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  where  it  is  said  lie 
was  a  graduate  ;  and  Appleby,  where 
he  was  horn — without  success.  The 
latter  register  cannot  be  found. 

William  Bosworth,  Gent,  was  de¬ 
scended  from  the  antient  and  illus¬ 
trious  families*  of  Bolcesworlh,  Box- 
worih,  or  Bosworth ,  of  Boxworlh,  by 
Harrington,  in  Cambridgeshire,  was 
born  in  1607,  and  died  about  the  year 
1651-2-3;  in  his  journey  bespeaks  of 
this  earlier  work  then  in  MS. 

*  In  his  Poems  addressed  to  Aurora, 
he  says, 

“  O  scorne  me  not ;  I  come  of  noble  line : 

For  by  the  Norman  Duke  our  browes 
were  crowned  [renowned.” 

With  lawrell  branches,  and  our  names 

“  Thence 
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“  Thence  to  Godstow  with  my  lovers. ” 

And  of  another  bearing  title  of  “  The 
Jewell,”  a  tit  le  common  at  that  period 
to  prose  as  well  as  poetical  works — 
not  yet  come  to  light — 

“  Thence  to  Daintrey  with  my  Jewell.” 

1  should  enter  into  further  particu- 
Jars;  but  the  warning  voice  ot  brevity, 
like  the  warning  echo  to  Earnaby  at 
Burleigh, 

“  Echo  replies,  Hunger,  begone  !” 

prevents  the  analysis  of  his  great 
merits,  and  hies  me  “  retire  in  time, 
ere  1  trespass  upon  your  valuable 
pages  at  too  great  a  length. 

Tours,  &c.  Francis  Allison. 


Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  4. 

N  looking  over  a  friend’s  library 
lately  in  the  country,  1  noticed 
the  following  curious  and  rare  Tracts : 
the  account  may  probably  be  inte¬ 
resting  to  some  of  your  Readers. 

“  The  Ceremonies  for  the  Healing  of 
them  that  be  diseased  with  the  King’s  Evil, 
used  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  VII. 
Printed  by  H.  Hills,  1686,  London.” 

“  A  Miracle  of  Miracles  wrought  by 
t'  e  Blood  of  King  Charles  the  First,  of 
happy  Memory,  upon  a  Mayd  at  Detfonl, 
foure  Miles  from  London,  who,  by  ihe 
Violence  of  the  Disease  called  the  King’s 
Evili,  was  blinded  one  whole  year;  but,  by 
making  use  of  a  piece  of  Handkircher 
dipped  in  the  King’s  Blood,  is  recovered 
Of  her  Sight,  to  the  Comfort  of  the  King’s 
Friends  and  Astonishment  of  his  Enemies  : 
the  Truth  hereof  many  Thousands  can 
testitle.  London,  1649.” 

“  A  Letter  sent  to  a  noble  Lord  of  this 
Kingdom  from  an  eminent  Divine,  of  a 
Great  Miracle  wrought  by  a  piece  of  a 
Handkerchief,  dipped  in  his  Majesties 
Blood  :  the  Truth  whereof  he  himself  saw, 
and  is  ready  to  depose  it,  and  doth  believe 
will  be  attested  by  500  others,  if  occasion 
require.  1659.” 

“  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
honoured  in  his  Progress  in  the  West  of 
England  ;  in  an  account  of  a  most  Extra¬ 
ordinary  Cure  or  the  King’s  Evil,  in  a  Let¬ 
ter  from  Crookhern,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  from  the  Minister  of  the  Parish 
and  many  others  ;  signed,  Henry  Clerk, 
Minister — John  Starky,  Clerk,  and  seven 
others.  Loudon,  1680.” — single  sheet. 

“  Charisma  Basilicon  ;  or.  The  Royal 
Gift  of  Healing  Strumaes,  or  King’s  Evil ; 
by  John  Browne,  Chirurgeon  in  ordinary 
to  his  Majesty.  London,  1684.” 

“  Authorities  relating  to  the  same  col¬ 
lected,  the  parties  and  their  relatives,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Robert  Watts,  LL.D,”  MS. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  not  so 
many  afflicted  at  this  time  with  that 
terrible  affliction. 

In  the  Charisma  Basilicon  is, 

“  An  Account  of  Persons  touched  by 
His  Sacred  Majesty,  King  Charles  the 
Second,  for  the  Cure  of  the  King’s  Evil, 
from  May  1660  ;  from  a  Register  kept  by 
Thomas  Haynes,  Esq.  Serjeant  of  His 
Majesty’s  Chappel  Royal: 

1660  _  6725  1663  _  4667 

1661  _  4619  1664  ....  3335 

.1662 _  4271 

“  Register  kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Donfeley, 
Keeper  of  His  Majesty’s  Cioset,  from  May 
1667  to  May  1682. 

1667  ....  3073 

1681  ....  6007 

1682  ....  8477 

The  whole  is  above  Ninety-two 
Thousand  1  S.  Y. 

Mr.  Urban,  August  b. 

HE  numerous  donations  to  Cha¬ 
ritable  Uses  with  which  this 
Kingdom  abounds,  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  benevolence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.;  but  the  manner  in  which  these 
donations  have  been  applied  is  a  lit 
subject  of  animadversion.  So  serious 
was  the  subject  thought  in  1786,  that 
Parliament  ordered  Returns  to  be 
made  of  ail  the  Public  Charities  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  order  to  reform 
the  prevailing  abuses.  The  annua! 
produce  of  money  then  appeared  to 
be  48,243/.  10s.  bd.  and  the  annual 
produce  of  lands  210,467/.  18s.  10/L 
making  the  total  amount  258,710/. 
19s.  3d.  Defective  as  these  Returns 
were,  they  served  to  shew  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  object;  and  the  Report, 
which  was  made  by  the  Committee  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  contained 
/such  information  as  required  the  se¬ 
rious  attention  of  Parliament.  It 
was  particularly  recommended  to  re¬ 
vise  the  Act  already  passed,  and  to 
amend  and  explain  it  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  might  specify  with  certainty 
and  precision  the  objects  to  which 
they  might  think  lit  to  direct  their 
inquiries,  in  order  to  produce  full  and 
satisfactory  returns,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  measures  as  might  be 
effectual  for  the  relief  of  poor  per¬ 
sons  who  were  the  objects  of  those 
donations,  and  for  carrying  the  cha¬ 
ritable  and  benevolent  purposes  of 
the  donors  into  execution.  Whoever 
reads  this  Report  must,  I  think,  he 
convinced  of  the  magnitude  of  ihe 
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existiug  evil,  and  of  the  necessity  there 
is  for  applying  an  immediate  and  ef¬ 
fectual  remedy.  For,  whether  we 
consider  the  subject  in  a  moral  or  in 
a  political  point  of  view,  we  shall 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  virtuous  and  honest 
man  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  fraudulent  or  negligent  abuses  of 
Public  Charities;  and  every  good 
Government  is  bound  to  take  care  of 
the  Poor,  to  afford  them  necessary 
comforts,  and  to  preserve  their  lawful 
rights  and  privileges.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
followed  up  by  any  farther  proceed¬ 
ings,  or  acted  upon  in  a  way  that  it 
pointed  out,  and  which  was  evidently 
so  salutary  and  desirable.  Whether 
the  enormity  of  the  evil,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  suitable  remedy,  or  the 
ill  success  which  had  attended  the 
Laws  already  enacted  on  this  subject, 
discouraged  their  endeavours,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  proceeding  on  this 
important  business,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
discover. 

If  we  take  a  view  of  the  Laws  al¬ 
ready  enacted,  to  prevent  frauds  and 
abuses  in  Public  Charities,  we  shall 
find  they  are  very  inadequate  to  the 
purpose.  By  the  Stat.  2  Hen.  V. 
power  was  given  to  the  Bishops,  by 
virtue  of  the  King’s  Commission,  to 
inquire  into  the  foundation  and  go¬ 
vernance  of  Hospitals,  and  to  correct 
and  reform  abuses.  But  tiiis  did  not 
avail  according  to  the  intention;  for 
in  the  year  1562,  a  Mandate  was  issued 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  requiring  a  re¬ 
turn  of  all  the  Hospitals  in  the  King¬ 
dom.  This,  in  all  probability,  was 
found  of  little  use;  for  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  in  the  year  1602,  Sound  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  an  Act  to  redress  “  the 
misemploy ment  of  lands,  goods,  and 
stocks  of  money  heretofore  given  to 
Charitable  Uses.”  Vide  43  Eiiz.  cap. 
4.  The  preamble  of  this  Act  stales 
the  various  purposes  and  uses  to  which 
Charitable  Donations  were  then  ap¬ 
plicable:  and  declares  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  donations  therein  mentioned 
“  have  not  been  employed  according 
to  the  charitable  intent  of  the  givers 
and  founders  thereof,  by  reason  of 
frauds,  breaches  of  trust,  and  negli¬ 
gences,  in  those  that  should  pay,  de¬ 
liver,  and  employ  Ihe  same.”  For 
redress  and  remedy  whereof  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or 


Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  awardsCom- 
missions,  as  the  case  shall  require,  to 
the  Bishops  of  every  Diocese  and  their 
Chancellors,  “  and  to  other  persons 
of  good  and  sound  behaviour,  autho¬ 
rizing  them  thereby,  or  any  four  or 
more  of  them,  to  inquire,  as  well  by 
the  oaths  ot  twelve  men  or  more  of 
the  County,  as  by  other  good  and 
lawful  ways  and  means,  of  all  and  sin¬ 
gular  such  gifts,  &c.  and  of  all  the 
abuses,  breaches  of  trust,  negligences, 
misemploymcnts,  not  employing,  con¬ 
cealing,  defrauding,  misconvertmg,  or 
misgoverning  of  any  lauds,  tenements, 
&c.”  given  to  any  of  the  Charitable 
Uses  before  mentioned ;  and  the  said 
Commissioners,  upon  such  inquiry, 
hearing  and  examining  thereof,  are 
authorized  to  “  set  down  such  orders, 
judgments,  and  decrees,  as  that  the 
said  land*,  tenements,  &c.  may  be 
duly  and  faithfully  employed,  to  and 
for  such  of  the  Charitable  Uses  and 
Intents  as  aforesaid  respectively,  tor 
which  they  were  given,  limited,  as¬ 
signed,  or  appointed  by  the  donors 
and  founders  thereof;  which  orders, 
judgments,  and  decrees,  not  being  con¬ 
trary  or  repugnant  to  the  orders,  sta¬ 
tutes,  or  decrees  of  the  donors  or 
founders,  shall  stand  firm  and  good, 
and  sliaii  be  executed  accordingly,  un¬ 
til  tne  same  shall  be  undone  and  al¬ 
tered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng¬ 
land,  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  County 
Palatine  of  Lancaster  respectively.” 

This  is  tne  principal  and  almost 
only  direct  Law  now  in  force  for  the 
regulation  of  Public  Charities;  and 
when  we  consider  the  delay ,  the  ex - 
pence,  and  the  trouble ,  attending  a 
Commission  of  this  nature,  we  shall 
see  how  unsuitable  and  ineffectual  is 
this  remedy  for  the  evils  against  which 
it  is  provided.  Experience  fully  proves 
the  truth  of  this  observation,  and  af¬ 
fords  a  melancholy  evidence  that  can¬ 
not  be  denied  nor  refuted.  For  how 
seidoui  has  recourse  been  had  to  this 
expedient,  compared  with  the  number 
ol  cases  to  which  it  was  thought  ap¬ 
plicable  ;  and  how  little  effect  has  it 
produced  on  the  general  governance 
oi  Chanties!  The  greatest  delinquents 
may  shelter  themselves  under  the 
grievous  difficulties  which  this  very 
Act  imposes  upon  those  who  seek  for 
redress.  It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be 
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lamented,  that  such  is  the  case  at  pre¬ 
sent  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished, 
that  some  means  may  be  afforded  the 
community  of  facilitating  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of 
trusts  and  the  regulation  of  charities, 
at  once  more  simple  and  efficacious. 
It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  this  re¬ 
medial  Law  does  not  extend  to  any 
Colleges  or  Cathedrals,  Cities  or 
Towns  Corporate,  or  to  any  lands,  te¬ 
nements,  &c.  given  to  Charities  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same.  Hence  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ob¬ 
served  in  their  Report,  “  that  they 
have  great  reason  to  believe  very 
considerable  further  sums  will  appear 
to  have  been  given  for  the  like  cha¬ 
ritable  purposes,  whenever  proper 
means  can  be  found  for  investigating 
and  completing  those  discoveries,  by 
extending  the  inquiries  to  Corpora¬ 
tions,  Companies,  and  Societies  of  men, 
as  well  as  Feoffees,  Trustees,  and  other 
persons.” — Afier  this  observation,  it 
is  not  surely  unreasonable  or  impro¬ 
per  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  there 
is  for  something  more  being  done  in 
so  good  a  cause.  The  present  state 
of  the  Public  Charities  loudly  calls 
for  it;  and  every  principle  of  mora¬ 
lity  and  sound  policy  demands  it.  A 
general  inquiry  should  be  made,  and 
a  standing  Commission  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  ever)  County,  under  a  new 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiences  of  former  Laws,  that  justice 
may  be  done  to  the  Poor,  in  the  re¬ 
storation  of  their  rightsand  privileges, 
and  punishment  inflicted  on  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  wilful  frauds  and 
ku  iwn  peculations.  The  plan  lately 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Lockhart  is  evidently  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purpose;  and  Sir  S.  Ro- 
milly  very  judiciously  pointed  out  its 
defect.  Another  plan,  I  am  informed 
from  the  best  authority,  is  in  agita¬ 
tion  ;  but  tiie  great  difficulty  is,  that, 
by  making  the  law  to  prevent  abuses 
in  Public  C  harities  more  strict  and 
severe,  i<  will  deter  persons  of  rank 
and  character  from  undertaking  the 
office  of  Trustees.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  hoped,  that  a  suffic  ent  number  of 
such  persons  will  always  be  found 
ready  to  discharge  so  important  a 
duty;  and  the  detection  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  loose  who  have  betrayed 
their  trust,  and  abused  their  office, 
will  operate  to  pre  vent  suspit  ;ous 
persouiHroai  being  a},  pointed  Trustees 


hereafter.  Much  good  is  to  be  done 
in  this  way,  and  every  honest  man 
will  feel  himself  bound  in  conscience 
to  promote  it.  Suum  Cuique. 

P.  S.  I  have  not  mentioned  the 
power  which  the  Magistrates  possess, 
of  demanding  an  account  of  ail  pro¬ 
perty  belonging  to  the  Poor,  and 
seeing  that  it  is  applied  in  a  proper 
manner  to  their  use.  This  power  is 
so  little  known  and  acted  upon,  that 
I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  legal 
friends  would  state  and  explain  it. 


Norwich ,  Feh.  I. 

A  List  of  the  Manuscript  Works 
of  the  late  John  Fransham  in  the 
possession  of  Edward  Rigby,  Esq. 
Surgeon ,  Norwich.  (See  page  15.) 

HE  title  of  the  First  Volume  of 
the  manuscripts  is,  “  Memorabi¬ 
lia  Classica;  or,  a  Philosophical  Har¬ 
vest  of  ancient  and  modern  Institu¬ 
tions.  In  five  volumes.  By  the  first 
King  of  Aristopia .” 

The  contents  of  these  volumes  are : 
Vol.  I.  1.  The  General  Prologue.  2. 
Oestrum  Orphicum;  or,  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Essay  on  Enthusiasm.  3.  The 
Lite  and  institutes  of  Lycurgus.  4.  A 
Philippic  Oration.  5.  The  Code  of 
Aristopia.  6.  A  Catholic  Theme  : 
on  Selfishness  and  Benevolence.  7. 
Index  to  the  first  volume. 

Vol.  II.  A  Syuopsis  of  Classical  Phi¬ 
losophy  (containing  a  great  variety 
of  the  strongest  arguments  which  can 
be  deduced  from.  Reason,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  against  the  fear  of 
Death.) 

Volume  III.  is  intituled,  “  Socra- 
ticce  Charles  Hodier nee ;  or,  Classical 
Dialogues:”  and  contains,  1.  Oa  Mi¬ 
racles.  2.  On  Pleasure  and  Pain.  3. 
On  Industry.  4.  On  Government.  5. 
The  Exhortatory  of  Plato.  6.  On 
the  Laconic  Institution.  7.  On  Mo¬ 
dern  Education  ;  or,  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Corruption.  8.  On  Sin¬ 
gularity.  9.  On  the  Changes  of  Time ; 
o r,  / et j chroconica. 

The  Fourth  Volume  is  intituled, 
“  Ex  liter  lea  Panegyric &  :  being  a 
Series  of  Orations  or  Anniversary  Dis¬ 
courses  at  BarClemy  Fair;”  and  con¬ 
tains,  I,  Cokes  is  trump  ;  or,  Modern 
Trade  and  Patriotism.  2.  Wasp  is 
trump;  or,  Modern  Tutorage.  3. 
Busy  is  trumj  ;  or,  Modern  Spiritua- 
I  sm.  4.  Littlewit  is  trump;  or,  Mo¬ 
dern  Mountebanks.  5.  Socrates  Dia- 
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hotieus;  or.  Paganism  exploded  by 
Christian  Oratory.  6.  Indian  Ad- 
dress?  or,  Conversion  to  Christianity. 
7.  Triticai  Discourse ;  or,  Modern 
Crudities.  8.  A  Dissertation  on  Re¬ 
ligious  Taste;  or,  Priestly  parodied. 

9.  A  Faree  ;  or,  Modern  Politicks. 

10.  Index  to  the  fourth  volume. 

The  Fifth  Volume  is  thus  intituled  : 

“  The  Dispensation  of  Robin  Snap , 
the  British  Patriotic  Carrier ;”  and 
contains  no  less  than  thirty  satirical 
dialogues  on  the  following  subjects  : 
1.  On  Evidence,  Testimonial  and  In¬ 
troductory.  2.  On  English  Crvelly  ; 
or,  the  Internals.  3.  On  fanciful  and 
sumptuous  Extravagance;  or,  the 
Bankrupts.  4.  On  English  Barbari¬ 
ties  ;  or,  the  Jockeys.  5.  On  Arro¬ 
gance  and  Affectation;  or,  the  Cox¬ 
combs.  6.  On  Political  Affectations 
and  Follies  ;  or,  the  Mammoniad.  7. 
On  Catechisms;  or,  the  Trader’s  Pe¬ 
tition.  8.  On  English  Politicks  ;  or, 
the  Vane.  9.  On  Factious  Dema¬ 
gogues;  or,  Junius  exorcised.  10.  On 
Local  and  Temporary  Superstitions  ; 
or,  the  Prospect  supernal.  11.  On 
Spiritual  Ambition  ;  or,  the  Canoni¬ 
cal  Sophist.  12.  On  Solemn  Crudi¬ 
ties;  or,  the  Kento.  13.  On  several 
Political  and  Private  Follies;  or,  the 
Augcecm  Stable.  14.  On  National 
Cruelties  and  Conceitedness  ;  or,  the 
Furies.  15.  On  Dogmatical  Arro¬ 
gance  and  Christian  Persecutors  ;  or, 
the  Nose-tellers.  1-6.  On  the  Revealed 
Assurance  ;  or,  the  Paradise  of  Pro¬ 
mise.  17.  On  the  Opinions  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  Providence;  or,  the  Hum  and 
Ha.  IS  and  19.  On  the  Public  Abuses 
of  Religion;  or,  the  Conversion.  20. 
On  vulgar  Pride  and  Luxury  ;  or,  the 
Second-hands.  21.  On  Metaphysical 
Conceits  ;  or,  the  Platonic.  22.  On 
Pedautic  Smatterers ;  or,  the  Mag¬ 
pies.  23.  On  the  Corruptions  of  Art; 
or,  the  Counter-pleas.  24.  On  Modern 
Trade  and  Commerce ;  or,  Counter- 
pleas  the  Second.  25.  On  Solemn  Re¬ 
formers  :  or,  Cant  and  Reason  con¬ 
trasted.  26.  On  Modern  Wisdom  ; 
or,  the  Echoes.  27.  On  Pulpiteering 
Echoes;  or,  the  Lecturer’s  Valedic¬ 
tory.  28.  On  Christian  Cruelties  and 
Persecutions;  or,  the  Return.  29. 
On  Vulgar  Rumours  and  Credulity; 
or,  the  Gas-bubble.  30.  On  the  In¬ 
curables;  or,  line  Flight. 

At  the  end  of  the  Third  Volume 
there  is  also  “  Antiqua  Religio  or, 
Sketches  of  Classical  Poetics,  contain¬ 


ing  Hymns  to  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Ve¬ 
nus,  Hercules,  and  to  other  deities ; 
also  “  Antiqua  Politia  or,  the 
“Delphic  Oracle;”  and  “ Speculum 
VrtceS’  consisting  of  Tales,  Rhapso¬ 
dies,  Eclogues,  Odes,  and  Dialogues. 

Besides  the  above  Five  Volumes, 
there  is  also  a  Sixth  in  thin  Quarto, 
being  a  very  copious  Index  to  the 
other  five.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
Seventh  Volume  in  Quarto,  distinct 
from  the  above,  which  is  a  kind  of 
Mathematical  Manual,  and  which  con¬ 
tains,  among  other  things,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  Properties  of 
Numbers,  a  small  Table  of  Square  and 
Cube  Numbers,  some  general  Formu¬ 
las  for  the  Calculation  of  Interest  and 
Annuities,  and  for  the  Mensuration 
of  Superficies  and  Solids,  and  several 
Problems  relating  to  the  application 
of  Algebra  to  Geometry. 

There  are  also,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  William  Slarke,  dyer,  Norwich, 
upwrards  of  Thirty  smaller  Manu¬ 
scripts,  stitched  only  (the  above  Vo¬ 
lumes  being  neatly  and  uniformly 
bound),  which  contain  Essays,  Dia¬ 
logues,  Criticisms,  Satires,  &c.  &c.  ; 
many  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  an 
extended  form  in  the  Quarto  Volumes. 
The  Manuscripts  are  all  very  neatly 
written  in  a  small  but  legible  band; 
and  the  five  volumes  of  the  “  Memo¬ 
rabilia  Classic  a''  were  evidently  de¬ 
signed  for  the  press ,  as  they  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  running  titles,  notes, 
marginal  references,  and  an  index  to 
each  volume;  besides  a  separate  and 
copious  index  to  all  the  five  volumes. 

The  limits  of  a  page  will  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  respective  merits  of  the  above 
productions  :  indeed,  amidst  such 
a  general  “  harvest”  of  literary 
fruit,  a  difference  of  tasie  might  lead 
to  a  difference  of  choice  :  thus,  w  hile 
one  would  prefer  the  melon,  another 
might  choose  the  grape;  meanwhile 
a  third,  with  a  taste  perhaps  some¬ 
what  vitiated,  should  be  seen  to  se¬ 
lect,  for  the  object  of  his  choice,  the 
sour  apple  untimely  fallen  from  the 
bough.  Thus,  so  various  are  the  sub¬ 
jects,  and  so  different  the  style  in  the 
above  productions,  that  it  might  be 
difficult  for  the  judgment  todeiermine 
its  preference,  ft  mu  !,  however,  be 
readiiy  allowed  that  those  of  the 
above  pieces  afford  the  least  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  the  reader,  in  which  the 
frequent  attempts  at  wit  are  rendered 
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abortive  by  the  mediocrity  of  this 
talent  in  their  author. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  parts  of  the  above  works  exhibit 
a  sedate  majesty,  a  sober  dignity,  and 
a  serene  placidity,  which  allay  the 
fervor  of  imagination,  charm  the  rea¬ 
son,  and  captivate  the  judgment. 

Perhaps,  among  the  pieces  of  this 
kind,  the  Essay  against  the  Fear  of 
Death  will  be  allowed  to  stand  pre¬ 
eminent;  it  will  be  found  to  resemble 
the  writings  of  Harris;  and  while  it 
contains  strong  arguments,  deduced 
from  the  inevitable  necessity  of  death, 
in  favour  of  a  peaceful  resignation 
to  the  law  of  Nature,  it  also  breathes 
a  divine  spirit  of  satisfaction  and  joy, 
and  suggests  grounds  for  the  hope  of  a 
future  and  a  more  perfect  state  of 
being. 

However  much  the  reader  of  this 
Essay  against  the  Fear  of  Death  may 
differ  in  his  religious  sentiments  from 
its  author,  he  cannot  surely,  if  he 
be  possessed  of  that  charity  which 
“  hopeth  all  things,”  and  in  compa¬ 
rison  of  which  all  other  qualifications 
are  but  as  the  “  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbal,”  withhold  the  meed 
of  praise  ;  nor  will  he  deny  to  its  au¬ 
thor  the  merit  of  consistency ,  when 
he  is  informed,  that,  during  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  of  fourscore  years,  he  prac¬ 
tised  what  he  taught;  thus  proving, 
by  a  life  of  unsullied  purity  and  spot¬ 
less  integrity,  the  power  of  reason 
and  philosophy  in  forming  the  heart 
and  regulating  the  affections. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
Epitaph  which  is  inscribed  on  the 
stone  that  has  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Fransham,  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  George’s  Colegate, 
Norwich,  where  he  was  interred; 

“  M.  S. 

Joannis  Fransham,  qui  plurimis  annis  in 
hac  urbe  Grascas  Latinasque  Litteras, 
necnon  Mathematical^  studio  explora- 
vit,  praeceptis  illustravit.” 

LETTER  LXXI.  ON  PRISONS. 

“  Nor  ever  let  me  cease  to  know, 

The  pulse  that  throbs  at  joy  or  woe  ; 

Nor  let  my  vacant  cheek  be  dry. 

When  sorrow  fills  a  brother’s  eye ; 

Nor  may  the  tear  that  frequent  flows, 
From  private  or  from  social  woes. 

E’er  make  this  pleasing  sense  depart : 

Ye  cares,  O  harden  not  my  heart !” 

Langhorne,  Hymn  to  Humanity, 

Jo ent.  Mag.  August ,  1SU. 


Mr.  Urban, 

WHEN  I  received  the  subsequent 
account  of  the  County  Gaol  of 
Montgomery,  it  was  accompanied 
with  a  letter  from  my  esteemed  friend, 
which  gave  me  so  much  gratification, 
that  I  hope  he  will  excuse  me  for 
copying  from  it  the  following  pas¬ 
sages  : 

“  I  called  on  Thursday  last  in. 
Sambrook  Court;  but,  from  your  en¬ 
gagements,  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you:  the  public  papers,  how¬ 
ever,  would  inform  you,  that  w« 
have  succeeded  in  introducing  a  clause 
for  the  Debtors  in  Castle  Rushen 
gaol. 

“  Since  the  appearance  of  the  Re¬ 
marks  on  it  in  the  Gentleman’s  Ma¬ 
gazine,  I  have  received  ten  guinea* 
from  one  gentleman,  five  guineas 
from  another,  and  one  pound  from 
a  third,  for  the  Debtors  there,  which 
I  have  remitted  ;  and,  by  the  Manx 
papers  sent  to  me,  I  observe  other 
donations  have  been  transmitted  ;  a 
striking  proof  how  much  good  is, 
and  has  been,  produced  by  your  very 
energetic  strictures  on  the  communi¬ 
cations  of 

“  Yours  truly,  James  Neild.” 
Waving  the  kind,  though  unme¬ 
rited,  importance  which  the  partia¬ 
lity  of  my  unassuming  friend  has 
ascribed  to  my  humble  endeavours 
to  extend  the  perusal  of  his  interest¬ 
ing  communications,  I  cannot  but  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  subject  of  his  letter 
with  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure. 

The  Reader  may  recollect  that 
the  69th  Letter  on  Prisons,  inserted 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  De¬ 
cember  last,  was  devoted  to  the  mise¬ 
rable  situation  of  the  prisoners  in 
Castle  Rushen  gaol,  Isle  of  Man,  in 
which  Mr.  Neiid,  in  a  pathetic  and 
impressive  manner,  the  impulse  of 
animated  benevolence,  appeals  to  the 
publick ;  and  concludes  with  “  a  hope 
of  attracting  the  attention  of  some 
Member  of  the  Legislature,  during 
the  approaching  Session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.” 

This  hope,  was  realized;  for,  the 
subject  having  b<#en  brought  forward 
r  by  Mr.  Horner,  a  clause  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Insolvent  Debtors  Bill, 
to  extend  its  benefits  to  Manx,  or 
Isle  of  Man,  In  the  House  of  Lords 

it 
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it  was  indeed  rejected, as  an  interference 
with  the  internal  concerns  ofthe  Island, 
and  that  it  ought  not  to  pass  without 
competent  information,  which,  it  was 
argued,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of 
the  session  (July)  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain.  From  the  disposition, 
however,  prevalent  in  both  Houses, 
little  doubt  can  remain  of  its  adop¬ 
tion  in  the  subsequent  session.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  publiek  has  been  so  feel¬ 
ingly  excited  by  the  impression  of 
this  Prison  Letter,  as  to  have  alForded 
pecuniary  aid  and  protection  to  the 
prisoners  in  the  miserable  dungeons 
of  Rushen,  which  the  Legislature, 
consistent  with  humanity  and  policy, 
may  hereafter  legally  establish. 

If  no  other  instance  of  public 
good  and  private  happiness  had  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  persevering  labours 
of  my  Friend  for  the  space  of  thirty 
years,  this  alone  would  have  been  to 
him  a  consolatory  reward  ;  but  his 
retrospect  is,  I  am  persuaded,  hap¬ 
pily  relieved  by  witnessing  a  general 
amelioration  and  diminution  of  sublu¬ 
nary  infelicity. 

Warmed  with  respectful  estimation 
of  such  a  character,  my  mind  is  led 
to  contemplate  with  delight  conge¬ 
nial  spirits ;  that  seem  to  possess  the 
beatitudes  of  Heaven,  whilst  dispens¬ 
ing  blessings  on  earth  ;  who  have  be¬ 
friended  the  exile,  and  succoured  the 
captive.  Near  a  11  ovvard  and  a  N eild, 
J  would  hence  place  a  Benezet  *,  the 
first  w  ho  pointed  to  a  Sharp,  a  Clark¬ 
son,  and  a  Wilber  force,  the  horrors  of 
Slavery.  At  the  funeral  of  this  Be- 
nezet  it  was,  that  the  citizens  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  in  solemn  procession,  testi¬ 
fied  their  veueralion  for  this  departed 
friend  of  the  forsaken  and  friendless, 
©n  this  occasion  it  was,  that  General 
Johnson,  who  had  long  served  un¬ 
der  Washington,  and  revered  his  vir¬ 
tues,  exclaimed  at  the  awful  inter- 
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ment — “  I  would  rather  be  Benezet 
in  his  coffin,  than  Washington  in  his 

presidency.” 

Although  it  had  been  my  primary 
intention  to  have  offered  some  re¬ 
marks  on  Montgomery  gaol,  and  the 
Junaticks  it  contains,  ihe  pleasing  in¬ 
formation  of  the  happy  effects  of  the 
preceding  Prison  Letter,  in  amelio¬ 
rating  the  condition  of  the  miserable 
objects  incarcerated  in  the  dungeons 
of  Rushen,  has  so  far  absorbed  ray 
attention,  and  extended  my  reflec¬ 
tions  beyond  the  usual  limits  in 
which  I  dare  to  encroach  upon  your 
valuable  pages,  that  I  reluctantly 
pause,  but  not  without  offering  for 
this  indulgence,  the  acknowledgments 
of  Yours,  &c. 

J.  C.  Ljettsom. 

Montgomery;  Courtly  Gaol ♦» . . 

Gaoler,  John  Davies;  salary,  35/. 
Fees,  debtors  8s.  4 d.  besides  which 
the  under-sheriff  demands  Is.  6 d.  for 
his  liberate  l  Felons  pay  no  fees. 
For  conveyance  of  transports,  one 
shillingpcr  mile.  Garnish,  abolished. 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Charles  Williams $ 
salary,  20/.;  duty,  every  Sunday, 
Prayers  and  Sermon;  and  visits  every 
day  those  who  are  under  sentence  of 
death.  Surgeon,  Mr.  Jones  ;  for  fe¬ 
lons  only.  Salary,  81.  Number  of 
prisoners,  September  8th,  1803  :  — 
debtors,  3;  felons,  &c.  10;  lunaticks, 
3.  Of  the  latter  three  lunaticks  one 
v/as  Aaron  Bywater ,  committed  for 
murder;  but  acquitted  on  the  ground 
of  insanity.  He  had  killed  a  fellow- 
msoner  here.  See  Remarks.  At- 
owance,  sixpence  per  day  each,  in 
bread. 

Remarks.  This  gaol  is  finely  si¬ 
tuated,  on  a  rising  ground.  Here  is 
one  court-yard  for  men  and  women 
debtors,  44  feet  by  32,  with  a  sewer 
in  it;  a  day-room,  14  feet  square; 
and  a  small  room  adjoining,  fitted 
up  with  a  bath,  and  boiler. 


Dr.  Lettsom’s  Seventy -first  Letter  on  Prisons « 


♦  I  have  long  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  procure  some  memoirs  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  Philanthropist.  In  his  person,  I  have  been  informed,  that  he  was  rather 
diminutive,  and  in  feature  somewhat  dark  :  In  society,  unassuming,  or  retreating 
from  notice.  About  one  half  of  the  day  he  employed  in  conveying  instruction,  as 
a  schoolmaster,  to  the  youths  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  the  other  portion  of  the  day  in 
improving  the  condition  of  Negroes,  and  in  teaching  their  children  the  rudiments  of 
reading  and  writing.  xThe  Indians,  who  visited  Philadelphia,  viewed  him  as  their  fa¬ 
ther  or  brother.  He  was  so  liberal  in  relieving  the  wants  of  others  in  money  and 
clothes,  that  he  has  often  been  known  to  retire  at  night  to  his  chamber,  without  a 
blanket  or  sheet  to  lie  upon  in  bed,  having  forgotten  that  he  stripped  it  to  comfort  the 
Indian  and  the  slave.  When  his  friends  remonstrated  with  him  for  not  making  suf¬ 
ficient  provision  for  his  own  future  comforts,  he  was  vent  to  say,  **  My  scholars 
will  take  care  of  me  if  1  should  wank” 
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Above  stairs  they  have  also  eight 
good-sized  rooms,  three  of  which  are 
free-wurds.  The  county  allows  no 
bpdding,  except  straw  on  the  floor. 
The  keeper  furnishes  beds  at  Is.  6d. 
per  week,  the  single  bed ;  but  2s.  a 
week,  if  two  sleep  together. 

The  men-felons  have  a  small  court¬ 
yard,  and  a  day-room,  with  six  sleep¬ 
ing-cells  on  the  ground-floor,  the  ave¬ 
rage  size  about  8  feet  six  inches  by 
7  feet,  and  nine  feet  six  inches  high. 
Also  up  stairs  two  sleeping-rooms, 
or  cells.  The  women-felons  have 
likewise  a  small  court-yard ;  a  day- 
room,  with  one  sleeping-cell  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  two  rooms  above 
stairs:  to  all  which  the  county  allows 
wooden  bedsteads,  with  straw,  two 
blankets,  and  a  rug. 

A  large  room  over  the  entrance- 
door  of  the  gaol,  is  used  as  a  Chapel , 
but  not  partitioned  off,  so  as  to  keep 
the  classes,  male  and  female,  distinct 
from  each  other. 

The  three  lunatieks,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  in  1803,  were  in  the  fe¬ 
lons’  court-yard.  One  of  them  seemed 
melancholy,  and  made  me  no  reply  : 
this  man  was  not  tetliered .  The  se¬ 
cond  had  shewn  marks  of  insanity, 
which  was  assigned  to  me  as  the 
reason  for  his  confinement.  He  was 
young  and  hale,  and  conversed  with 
me  so  very  rationally,  that  I  was  in¬ 
duced  to  examine  his  breast-hone, 
(which  he  shewed  me),  by  opening 
his  shirt- neck :  it  was  red,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  galled  by  the 
iron  collar  which  encircled  it,  and 
was  attached  to  a  strong  chain,  about 
eight  yards  long.  The  next  morning, 
after  breakfasting  with  Mr.  Lloyd ,  an 
active  magistrate,  he  accompanied 
me  back  to  the  gaol,  when  the  above 
collar  was  ordered  to  be  taken  ofi‘, 
and  for  this  the  poor  young  man  was 
most  warmly  thankful. 

The  third  maniac,  Aaron  Bywater , 
kept  walking  quickly  about,  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  as  far  as  his 
chain-tether  would  permit:  but  there 
was  something  in  his  eyes  so  highly 
ferocious,  that,  being  alone,  I  did  not 
like  to  speak  to  him,  or  come  within 
the  length  of  his  tether;  bearing  in 
inind  the  situation  I  once  brought 
.myself  into  at  Glasgow,  in  the  year 
1802.  This  pitiable  man  I  was  next 
day  informed,  had  been  heretofore 
committed  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
but  was  acquitted  at  the  Great  Ses¬ 


sion  as  being  insane;  and  since  his  con¬ 
finement  here  had  killed  a  fellow-pri¬ 
soner,  who  was  a  convict  for  transpor¬ 
tation,  hut,  having  received  the 
King’s  pardon,  was  dressing  himself 
to  leave  the  gaol,  when  By  water  came 
behind,  struck  him  a  violent  bi«ws 
and  then  dispatched  him. 

In  my  late  visit  to  Scotland  I  was 
informed  that  the  woman  lunatick 
in  the  gaol  at  Banff’  had  formerly 
murdered  one  of  her  own  children; 
but,  afterwards  recovering  her  senses, 
was  permitted  to  return  home  to  her 
husband  ;  and  after  living  twelve 
years  with  him,  became  again  insane, 
and  destroyed  another  of  herprogeny ; 
for  which  she  was  then  in  confine¬ 
ment. 

Another  instance  I  met  with  at  York 
Castle,  in  1802,  of  a  gentleman  of 
very  large  fortune,  (W.  Medhurst, 
esq.)  who  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  murdered 
his  wife.  lie  was  tried  at  York  in 
July  1800,  and  found  insane.  Soon 
after  I  saw  him  at  the  Castle  in  1S02, 
the  gaoler  removed  him  to  Brooke 
House,  Upper  Clapton,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Monro,  where  I  believe 
he  now  (1811)  remains. 

I  have  dwelt  the  more  fully  on 
the  circumstance  of  Bywater ,  from  a 
•clear  conviction  of  the  absurdity,  the 
danger,  and  the  cruelty,  of  admitting 
such  unhappy  objects  into  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  a  gaol.  It  is  hazardous  to 
all,  and  is  capable  of  being  rendered 
very  injurious  to  the  poor  frantick, 
exposed,  as  lie  or  she  must  be,  to 
various  inconveniencies.  I  sincerely 
hope  this  narrative  may  tend  to 
do  away  entirely  the  sad  practice  (I 
might  call  it  justly  the  inhuman  cus¬ 
tom)  of  sending  maniacks  to  common 
gaols ;  where  they  have  the  sad 
chance  of  becoming  not  furiously 
only,  but  incurably  mad  ;  of  en¬ 
dangering  the  keepers,  and  destroy¬ 
ing  all  order  and  decorum.  If  they 
prove  simple  and  idiotic ,  they  but 
too  often  become  the  butt  and  sport 
of  the  unfeeling  criminals  around 
them  ;  and  thus  furnish  a  most  af¬ 
fecting  proof,  how  much  lower  than 
the  lowest  of  all  created  beings  is 
Man  devoid  of  reason  ! 

One  w  ing  ia  the  House  of  Industry 
near  this  town  might,  1  apprehend, 
be  well  appropriated  tor  the  comfort, 
the  safety,  and  the  only  probable  re¬ 
storation  of  lunatieks . 

A  sip  till  room  is  set  apart  for  the 

sick, 
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sick.  The  well  was  out  of  repair; 
and  no  water  accessible. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Powell ,  formerly 
chaplain  to  this  prison,  left  by  his  will 
the  interest  of  twenty  pounds ,  to  be 
laid  out  every  winter  in  coals ,  for  the 
use  of  the  gaol  prisoners. 

A  Memorial  of  this  deserves  to  be 
recorded ;  but  I  did  not  find  it  so  in 
the  gaol. 

Montgomery  House  of  Correction. 
Keeper,//. Lloyd.  Salary,  12 1. 13s. 4d. 
Fees,  2s.  6 d.  Garnish,  not  yet  abo¬ 
lished,  is  one  shilling.  Surgeon,  if 
wanted,  is  sent  from  the  town.  Pri¬ 
soners,  Sth  September,  1803,  two. — 
Allowance,  fourpenceaday,  in  bread. 

Remarks.  There  is  only  one  court¬ 
yard  for  all  description  of  prisoners  ; 
with  a  dungeon,  13  feet  by  9  feet 
three  inches,  to  which  the  descent  is 
by  nine  steps,  and  within  it  a  whip¬ 
ping-post. 

On  the  ground-floor  are  two  mid- 

o 

dle-sized  rooms,  with  four  wooden 
bedsteads,  and  loose  straw.  Seven 
persons  at  a  time  had  been  confined 
in  the  dungeon,  and  as  many  also  in 
the  two  rooms.  The  employment  for 
the  prisoners  is  spinning. 

My  dear  Sir, 

The  observations  you  made  when 
we  visited  Newgate  together,  on  the 
impropriety  of  confining  lunaficks 
in  common  gaols,  are  fresh  in  my 
memory. 

This  cruel  custom  has  at  length 
roused  public  attention,  and  the  many 
asylums  now  building  afford  rea¬ 
sonable  hope  of  its  being  done  away, 
and  no  longer  continued  to  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  a  civilized  country.  Believe 
me,  with  esteem  and  regard, 

Yours  truly,  James  Neild. 
To  Dr.  Lettsom,  London. 


On  Proselyting  Societies ,  Jewish  Per¬ 
tinacity ,  and  the  Modesty  of  Metho¬ 
dists. 

Mr.  Urban,  July  4. 

AYING  long  deferred,  I  might 
probably  have  declined  any  an¬ 
swer  to  Perseverans,  had  he  used  less 
personality  and  unfounded  assertion  ; 
the  latter  appears  in  the  very  first 
sentence  in  which  he  mentioned  my 
name,  when  he  charged  me  with 
improper  treatment  of  Mr.  Lemoine! 
3f  Mr.  L.  ever  confirms  a  tittle  of  this 
charge,  Perseverans  shall  be  no  ionger 
accused  of  the  want  of  discernment, 


candour,  or  veracity. —  If  rigid  Cal¬ 
vinists  could  give  any  credit  to  those 
whom,  according  to  their  system,  they 
must  deem  unbelievers ,  it  might  be 
of  some  utility  to  assume  Perseverans 
that  the  supposition  of  any  writer 
being  in  the  pay  of  the  Jews ,  as  their 
advocate  against  the  London  Society, 
argues  an  uncommon  degree  of  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  prudence  and  caution 
of  that  people ;  and  comes  with  a 
very  ill  grace  indeed  from  one  who 
plumes  himself  upon  knowing  them 
better  than  his  adversaries.  For  my 
part,  I  have  yet  to  learn  whether  the 
English  Jews  bestow  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  attention  either  upon  their  friends 
or  their  enemies !  Though  I  have 
known  but  very  few  of  them,  I  be-r 
lieve  the  Jews  in  general  as  loyal 
and  peaceable  subjects  as  any,  and 
that  nothing  would  sooner  alter  this 
disposition,  than  for  Government  to 
suffer  them  to  he  hunted  out,  and 
branded  as  bad  men ,  by  a  sect,  like 
themselves,  only  tolerated.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  enjoying  their  religious  opi¬ 
nions  unmolested  first  occasioned 
numbers  of  them  to  settle  here  ;  and 
nothing  would  sooner  induce  them  to 
leave  the  country  than  that  rage  for 
which  Perseverans  contends.  Should 
this  meet  the  encouragement  sought 
for,  instead  of  one  Domus  Conner - 
sorum ,  as  in  the  Monkish  times,  their 
modern  imitators,  no  longer  confined 
to  Brick-lane  and  Spital-fields,  will 
have  their  houses  of  cull  in  every 
part  of  the  town,  placards  upon  all 
the  walls,  and  processions  of  their 
children  converts  through  every  pa¬ 
rish.  But  the  danger  of  this  intru¬ 
sion  does  not  rest  merely  with  Jews  ; 
for,  as  these  Spiritual  Inquisitors  and 
Public  Accusers  arrogate  the  right 
of  converting  or  denouncing  all  per¬ 
sons  of  a  different  way  of  thinking, 
what  assurance  have  any  Christians 
of  more  security  in  private  families 
than  in  congregations  not  of  the  Sain  ts* 
peculiar  gathering  ?  They  maintain 
that  all  are  wrong,  and  even  in  a 
state  of  damnation,  excepting  them¬ 
selves  ;  it  then,  follows  of  course  that 
they  ought  to  save  and  set  them 
right.  Thus  they  literally  take  upon 
them  to  judge  the  whole  earth. 

What  Perseverans  remarks  concern¬ 
ing  Mr.  Atkins  and  myself,  he  might 
never  have  known,  if  candour  had 
not  led  me  to  print  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  he  alludes  to  J  It  is  strange  in- 
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deed  that  a  religious  character,  which 
he  professes  to  he,  should  convert  a 
confession  of  error  into  a  crime ! 
But  perhaps  with  him  every  thing 
which  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.  His  ob¬ 
jections  relative  to  what  I  have  writ  ten 
concerning  the  French  Jews,  I  confess 
1  cannot  understand.  Whether  there 
be  that  inaccuracy,  &c.  that  he  {joints 
out,  1  have  no  time  to  examine. 
U.pon  the  whole,  I  know  of  no  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  in  that  work  which 
I  ought  to  retract. 

Perseverans  asks,  “  how  I  know 
that  the  Jews  in  England  have  carried 
on  no  correspondence  with  those  in 
F ranee  ?”  Does  he  know  they  have  ? 
If  he  does,  why  not  openly  name  the 
traitors?  If  not,  let  him  drop  these 
Jesuitical  insinuations. — What  he  fur¬ 
ther  says  of  Jewish  infidelity  may  in¬ 
deed  be  granted  him  ;  because,  in  the 
sense  these  Evangelicals  understand 
unbelief ,  all  the  world,  their  own  nar¬ 
row  sect  excepted,  are  involved  in  it. 

If  Perseverans  really  does  not  know 
what  is  meant  by  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  one  part  of  sacred  Scripture 
and  another,  he  must  have  read  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  History  and  Commentators 
to  very  little  effect.  Ought  not  a 
Calvinist  in  particular  to  know,  that 
their  orthodox  Head  regarded  one  at 
least  of  the  Sacred  Books  so  little, 
that  it  was  said,  Calvinus  sapuit  quia 
non  scripsit  in  Apocalypsin.  As  for 
the  trite  manner  in  which  Perseverans 
quotes  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration ,  &c.  can  he  say 
the  sense  is  genuine,  unless  the  demon¬ 
strative  pronoun  that  be  introduced 
between  the  word  ‘  Scripture,’  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  ‘  given,’  the  predicate? 

Perseverans  observes  respecting  my 
opinion  that  the  local  restoration  of 
the  Jews  wasnever  intended,  I  can  only 
reckon  upon  “  one  or  two  solitary 
Bishops:”  I  say,  this  is  futile;  because 
there  has  been  a  time  when  even  the 
doctrines  of  theReformation  were  only 
supported  by  u  one  or  two  solitary 
Bishops.”  W.  H  amtlton  Reid. 

.  (To  be  continued.) 

Mr.  Urban,  Enfield  Wash,  July  6. 

I  TRUST  I  may  depend  upon  your 
candour,  to  permit  me  to  reply 
to  the  gentleman  who  assumes  the 
name  of  Perseverans. — In  his  Vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  London  Society,  con¬ 
tained  in  your  Miscellany  for  June, 
page  533,  he  charges  me  with  misre¬ 


presentation,  and  boasting,  in  these 
words  : 

11  Little  did  a  living  Prelate  imagine, 
that,  when  he  allowed  Mr.  Witherby  ac¬ 
cess  to  him,  ai\d  suffered  himself  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  his  misrepresentations, 
Mr.  W.  would  boast  of  it  in  public  print.” 

This  is  a  very  heavy  charge  against 
me,  Mr.  Urban  :  imposition  upon  any 
one  must  be  allowed  to  be  base  ;  but 
imposition  practised  upon  a  Bishop 
would  be  exceeding  base.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  notice  the  subject, 
concerning  which  I  am  accused  of  im-  ' 
posing  upon  the  learned  Prelate. — » 
The  Bishop  interfered,  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  a  blasphemous  book 
against  our  Saviour,  which  the  Lon¬ 
don  Society,  in  their  zeal  against  the. 
Jews,  had  translated,  in  order  to 
publish  it,  Perseverans  had  better 
have  let  this  matter  rest;  for,  in  his 
anger  against  me,  it  is  manifest  that 
he  charges  the  learned  Prelate  with 
being  so  weak  as  to  be  imposed  on 
by  an  unlearned  Layman,  The  Bishop, 
Sir,  wras  not  imposed  on — the  sup¬ 
pression  of  blasphemy  is  a  good  act ; 
and  whoever  believes  in  Christ  our 
Lord,  w  ill  respect  and  love  the  learned 
Prelate,  for  interfering  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  blasphemy  against  him. 

The  Jews,  Sir,  ever  since  the  Re¬ 
formation,  have  been  suffered  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
their  religion,  and  they  are  thankful 
for  it,  and  love,  and  teach  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  love  and  respect  us  for  it: 
and  the  blasphemous  book,  which  the 
London  Society  were  about  to  pub¬ 
lish,  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  admitted  to 
be  a  book  of  any  authority  among 
them.  It  would  long  since  have  been 
forgotten  that  such  a  book  had  ever 
existed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  in¬ 
discretion  of  a  learned  Christian  in 
Germany,  who  above  120  years  ago 
transcribed  it,  and  translated  it  into 
Latin  ;  for  which  he  is  blamed  by  a 
learned  Christian  of  our  own  Nation. 
Whether  it  was  written  by  a  man  de¬ 
void  of  all  religion,  with  the  base  de¬ 
sign  to  injure  the  Jewish  nation  ;  or 
was  really  the  production  of  a  Jew 
irritated  by  persecution,  matters  not. 
If  it  ever  was  in  a  remote  period, 
it  is  now  no  longer  a  Jew’s  book  ;  and 
whoever  has  the  curiosity  to  read  it, 
can  only  find  it  in  a  German  Chris¬ 
tian  Author.  The  Jews,  Sir,  love 
us,  and  teach  their  children  to  Jove 
and  respect  us ;  and  the  way  to  pre¬ 
serve 
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serve  and  increase  this  love  and  re¬ 
spect  towards  us,  is  to  abstain  from 
disputations.  The  London  Society 
have  been  deceived  as  to  this  matter. 

I  have  not  boasted,  Sir,  and  so  you 
will  I  am  sure  allow,  if  you  read  from 
the  18th  to  the  22d  page  of  my  Letter 
to  Dr.  Wordsworth.  Even  had  I  been 
more  particular,  I  presume  that  it 
could  not  have  been  deemed  boasting : 
as  I  did  no  more  than  I  conceived  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  do.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  what  I  did ;  I  was  listened  to  with 
patience,  by  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
to  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
known ;  by  five  clergymen,  four  of 
whom  were  strangers  to  me ;  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Sup¬ 
pression  of  Vice;  by  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury;  and  I  presented  an  humble 
petition  to  his  Majesty,  according  to 
the  advice  I  received.  I  admit,  Mr. 
Urban,  that  I  was  listened  to  with 
patience,  and  thanked  for  my  com¬ 
munication,  hv  one  Bishop  ;  but,  Sir, 
it  was  not  the  Prelate  Perseverans 
means.  The  Bishop’s  Chaplain  not 
being  in  town,  and  his  Lordship  being 
informed  that  I  had  requested  to 
speak  to  his  Chaplain,  with  great 
condescension  received  the  commu¬ 
nication.  I  never  spoke  to,  or  heard 
the  voice  of,  the  learned  Prelate  who 
interfered  to  the  suppression  of  the 
blasphemous  publication  announced 
by  the  London  Society — my  interview 
was  with  his  Lordship’s  Chaplain  only ; 
and  I  leave  you  to  judge,  Mr.  Urban, 
whether  I  could  be  guilty  of  imposing 
upon  the  learned  Bishop,  through  the 
medium  of  his  Chaplain,  by  any  mis¬ 
representation.  A 11  I  had  to  do  was 
to  point  to  the  title  of  the  little  book 
1  produced;  “Five  Minutes’  Conside¬ 
ration,  recommended  to  Mr.  Tobias 
Goodman;  by  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  England. — Printed  for  the 
London  Society  for  promoting  Chris¬ 
tianity  among  the  Jews.”  And  then, 
to  turn  to  the  note  in  page  22,  where 
the  author  speaks  of  the  Toldoth 
Jeshu,  as  a  book  “  which  contains 
the  most  horrid  blasphemies,  and 
is  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  of  any 
person  who  believes  it,  with  preju¬ 
dice,  disgust,  and  hatred,  against 
Jesus  and  his  followers;”  and  con¬ 
cludes  his  note  in  these  words :  “  I 
am  glad  to  find  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  London  Society  to  publish 
and  expose  the  fictions  of  this  book  j 


and  that  a  translation  of  it  is  nearly 
or  quite  completed.”  If  the  “  Five 
Minutes’  Consideration”  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  author,  it  would  have 
amounted  to  no  more  than  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  an  anonymous  author,  as  to  a 
fact  in  which  he  might  have  been 
misinformed ;  but  the  book  being 
printed  for,  and  published  by,  the 
London  Society,  amounted  to  an 
avowal  on  their  part.  His  Lordship’s 
Chaplain  desired  me  to  leave  the 
hook  with  him ;  and  I  did  so.  What 
imposition  then,  or  misrepresentation, 
could  there  be  in  the  case  ?  The 
London  Society’s  publication  spoke 
for  itself ;  and  that  was  doubtless  the 
evidence  upon  which  his  Lordship 
acted,  in  his  interference  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  blasphemy. 

Do,  Mr.  Urban,  consider  the  con¬ 
sequences  which  would  probably  have 
resulted  from  the  publication  of  this 
book,  if  it  had  not  been  suppressed. 
I  have  myself  seen  it  in  the  library  of 
a  very  learned  Christian  friend,  who 
happened  to  be  possessed  of  the  (now 
very  scarce)  works  of  the  German 
Christian  Author,  who  has  had  the 
indiscretion  to  transcribe  it,  and  to 
translate  it  into  Latin  ;  and  now,  Mr. 
Urban,  I  am  confident,  that,  if  printed 
in  the  small  type  generally  used  by 
the  London  Society,  it  might  have 
been  sold  for  one  shilling.  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  declares  that  it  contains  nothing 
but  burlesque  and  ridicule ;  conse¬ 
quently  there  would  be  no  need  of 
a  single  page  of  refutation  —  all  the 
Society  would  have  had  to  do  would 
have  been  to  add  notes  to  this  effect : 
“  What  horrid  impiety !  What  wicked¬ 
ness  J ”  The  London  Society,  Sir,  are 
a  numerous  body;  they  have  auxiliary 
committees  in  many  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom;  and  wherever  their  blasphemous 
publication  had  been  circulated,  the 
innocent  Jews  w  ould  have  been  insult¬ 
ed,  for  words  never  heard,  read,  or 
uttered  by  them.  There  are  also 
those  among  us  who  are  inimical  to 
Revealed  Religion  ;  the  publication 
would  have  afforded  them  great  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  and  would  doubtless  have 
been  employed  by  them  to  the  spread 
pf  Infidelity,  which  tends  to  the  sub¬ 
version  of  the  State  as  well  ;is  of  the 
Church  ;  and,  like  Paine’s  Works,  it 
would  have  afforded  conversation  for 
every  pot-house  ;  and  we  might  soon 
have  heard  the  character  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  burlesqued  and  ridiculed  in 
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every  street.  Now  what  good,  Mr. 
Urban,  is  to  result,  to  weigh  down 
the  opposite  scale,  and  to  compensate 
for  these  evils  ?  It  is  possible  that 
some  Jews,  weary  of  insults,  might 
have  changed  their  names*  married 
Christian  women,  and  obtained  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  exemption,  by  becoming 
subscribers  to  the  funds  of  the  London 
Society. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  is  not 
brought  into  question  by  Perseverans, 
in  his  allegations  against  me.  Upon 
the  same  principles  as  the  London 
Society  acted,  in  translating  blas¬ 
phemy,  with  the  declared  intention  to 
publish  it,  the  republication  of  the 
most  licentious  and  abominably  ob¬ 
scene  books  might  be  justified.  They 
might  be  republished  with  canting 
notes,  saying,  “  What  an  abominable , 
impure ,  and  wicked  wretch  this  au¬ 
thor  was  !  What  horrid  wickedness , 
to  raise  such  impure  thoughts  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers  /”  Such  notes, 
expressing  disapprobation,  being  tack¬ 
ed  as  a  passport,  Perseverans  may 
think,  would  justify  such  republica¬ 
tions  ;  but  they  would  not  be  admit¬ 
ted  as  a  good  plea  to  justify  the  re¬ 
publication  of  obscenity  ;  and  surely, 
blasphemy  (acknowledged  blasphemy) 
is  as  injurious  to  society  as  obscenity. 
1  cannot  as  yet  repent  of  my  conduct 
in  this  matter  ;  I  did  not  skulk  under 
an  assumed  name,  and  if  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  publication  of  blas¬ 
phemy  against  ©ur  Saviour  be  a 
crime,  I  am  willing  to  endure  the  pu¬ 
nishment  annexed  to  it.  But  I  have 
good  hope,  Mr.  Urban,  that  the  time 
will  come,  in  which  many  ofthe  highly 
respectable  characters,  who,  I  think, 
have  been  deluded  to  become  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  London  Society,  will 
not  see  my  conduct  in  this  matter  in 
the  same  light  as  Perseverans  does. 
1  am  confident,  Sir,  that,  if  the  blas¬ 
phemous  book  had  been  published, 
the  notes  and  observations  on  it  would 
not  have  screened  it  from  the  notice 
of  the  Legislature  ;  but  that  it  would 
have  been  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman ;  and  the  printer 
and  publishers  and  proprietors  of 
the  translation  would  have  been  pro¬ 
secuted  and  punished  ;  and  then, 
Sir,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would 
have  much  grieved  such  men  as  the 
honourable  Member  of  Parliament 
who  is  so  highly  respected  for  his 
conduct  in  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 


Trade,  and  the  Noblemen  who  are 
his  fellow  Vice-presidents  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Society  ;  that  a  Society  thus 
conducting  itself,  should  have  been 
suffered  thus  to  act  under  the  sanction 
of  their  names  ;  and  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  otherwise  respectable  and  re¬ 
spected  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  Dissenting  Ministers, 
who  have  supported  the  Society  by 
their  subscriptions  and  exertions, 
would  willingly  have  laid  down  ten 
times  the  amount  of  their  subscrip¬ 
tions,  if  it  had  been  in  their  power 
thereby  to  recall  the  act  whereby 
they  had  contributed  to  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  blasphemy.  If,  Sir,  I  had 
been  governed  by  no  other  motive 
than  a  desire  to  see  the  discomfiture 
of  the  London  Society,  I  should  not 
have  acted  as  I  did,  but  should  have 
laid  still;  and  the  consequences  I  have 
mentioned  would,  I  think,  have  na¬ 
turally  resulted ;  and  the  investiga¬ 
tion  would  have  proved  that  no  ani¬ 
mosity  exists  among  the  Jews  to¬ 
wards  us. 

I  ana  not  in  the  least  surprized  that 
Perseverans  should  say,  “  Little  did 
Bishop  Horsley  anticipate  how  his 
letter  was  to  be  hacked  about,  and 
tacked  as  a  passport  to  all  Mr.  Wi- 
therby’s  publications  because,  Sir, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  anti¬ 
cipation  of  the  learned  Bishop,  the 
unlearned  Layman  anticipated  that  it 
would  subject  him  to  the  sneers  of 
such  men  as  Perseverans  —  but  only 
such  men.  When  I  waited  on  you, 
Mr.  Urban,  to  request  your  accept¬ 
ance  of  my  Letter  to  Dr.  Wordsworth* 
as  I  knew  you  must  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Bishop’s  hand,  I 
shewed  you  the  original  letter  ;  I  had 
before  shewn  it  to  his  Lordship’s  book¬ 
seller  ;  and  to  the  Rev.  Secretary  of 
a  Religious  Society  of  which  he  was 
a  member  —  they  both,  as  well  as 
yourself,  acknowledged  it  to  be  the 
Bishop’s  hand,  before  they  read  it  ? 
and  though  it  has  been  transcribed 
into  several  Reviews,  no  one,  that  1 
know  of,  has  in  any  way  reproached 
me  for  publishing  it,  except  Perse¬ 
verans.  But,  M  r. Urban,  Perseverans, 
of  all  men  living,  has  least  right  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  me  on  this  account.  The  letter, 
it  is  true,  is  no  more  than  human  au¬ 
thority;  but  what  objection  can  he 
have  to  my  quoting  or  transcribing 
it  ?  His  Society,  Sir,  is  founded  on, 
and  nourished  by,  human  authority  ; 
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he  is  ever  ready  to  produce  the  names 
of  Bishop  Kidder,  cfec.  &c.  and  is  he 
to  complain  of  me  for  producing  the 
name  of  one  Bishop  ?  If  any  one 
were  to  hesitate,  whether  it  could  be 
depended  on  as  a  fact,  that  the  chief 
instrument  of  the  London  Society 
actually  was  favoured  with  a  Vision, 
in  which  he  saw  his  dear  Redeemer 
standing  before  his  bed,  and  heard 
him  distinctly  saying :  “  Fear  not> 
you  shall  he  a  physician  to  heal  many 
of  their  diseases  or  whether  he  was 
actually  favoured  (at  Gravesend)  with 
a  prophetic  Revelation  in  a  dream  ; 
as  mentioned  in  pages  59,  72,  and 
76,  of  his  Narrative:  has  not  Per- 
severans  ready  at  hand  the  name  of 
the  honourable  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  is  so  justly  esteemed  for 
his  piety  and  humanity  ?  Can  he  not 
point  to  the  great  names —  the  right 

LITE  R A  R Y  I  N 

Dr.  John  Aikin  will  shortly  gra¬ 
tify  the  publick  with  “  The  Lives  of 
John  Selden,  Esq.  and  Abp.  Usher,  with 
notices  of  allthe  English  Literary  Cha¬ 
racters  with  whom  they  were  con¬ 
nected.” 

Mr.  J.  J.  Park,  of  Hampstead,  has 
announced  his  intention  of  publishing 
by  Subscription,  an  Account  of  the 
TIjstory  and  Antiquities  of  that  Pa¬ 
rish,  in  an  octavo  volume;  and  has 
solicited  communications  from  such 
as  happen  to  possess  any  memoranda 
relative  to  its  Topography. 

A  second  Volume  of  Sermons  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Brieiian  is  in  the  press, 
and  may  soon  be  expected. 

A  reprint  of  Dekker’s  GuVs Horn- 
hook  will  be  published  early  in  the 
Winter,  with  Notes  by  the  Editor. 

Mr.  Willett,  of  Chepstow,  is  about 
to  publish,  1.  A  new  Edition  of  his 
Excursion  from  the  Source  of  the  Wye 
to  its  Embouchere  into  the  Severn 
below  Chepstow,  with  a  Sketch  of  a 
Tour  from  the  Banks  of  the  Wye 
through  tlie  beauteous  Vales  of  Ist- 
with  and  Rheidol,  to  Aberystwith. 
2.  A  Second  Edition  of  Chepstow,  a 
Poem,  by  the  late  Rev. Edward  Davies, 
A.M.  interspersed  with  historical  Anec¬ 
dotes  and  explanatory  Notes,  many 
of  which  arenow  firstannexed.  3.  The 
Beauties  of  Monmouthshire;  embel¬ 
lished  w  ith  an  accurate  whole  Sheet 
Map,  from  an  actual  and  recentsurvey. 

The  Author  of  “  The  Battles  of  the 

Danube  and  Barrosa”  will  shortly 
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honourable  President  and  Vice-pre* 
sidents  of  his  Society  ?  and  say, 
“  Do  you  think  j  Sir ,  that  such  men 
as  these  would  continue  at  the  head  of 
the  Society ,  and  that  it  would  he  sup¬ 
ported  hy  the  subscriptions  of  the  Rev. 
Ga  fyc.  §c.  if  they  were  not  convinced 
that  these  things  are  facts  ?”  And  yet 
Perseverans  grudges  me  the  name  of 
one  Bishop  !  is  there  one  coniidentia! 
word  in  the  whole  letter,  Mr.  Urban  ? 
And  would  the  learned  Prelate  ex- 
presshimself  upon  a  religious  subject* 
by  letter,  in  a  way  that  it  would  have 
displeased  him  to  anticipate  that  it 
might  be  published  ?  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  learned  Prelate  held  no  opi¬ 
nions  that  he  was  ashamed  to  avow, 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  Per¬ 
severans  upon  this  point. 

Thomas  Witherby.  ' 
(To  he  continued.) 


TELL1  G  E  N  C  E. 

publish  a  Poem,  intituled  “  The  Con¬ 
flict  of  Albuera,”  without  Holes. 

“  The  Battle  of  Albuera,  a  Poem, 
dedicated  to  Lord  Wellington,”  W'ill 
shortly  appear,  printed  uniformly  with 
the  Battle  of  Taiavera. 

The  following  will  soon  appear: 

An  Abridgment  of  Locke’s  Essay 
concerning  Human  Understanding. 
With  some  Conjectures  respecting  the 
Interference  of  Nature  with  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  Louisa  Capper.  4to. 

A.  Journey  through  Persia,  Asia 
Minor,  &c.  in  1808  and  1809.  By 
James  Mo  rrier,  Esq.  secretary  of  em¬ 
bassy  to  the  Court  of  Persia.  4to. 

Speculations,  &c.  on  the  Effects  of 
Counter  Irritation  in  a  variety  of  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Human  Frame.  By  Mr. 
H.  M.  Brown  of  Banbury. 

Reflections  on  the  Possible  Exist¬ 
ence  and  Supposed  Expediency  of  Na- 
tiona!Bankruptcy.ByP.R.IIoARE,esq. 

Mr.  MHIenry  has  issued  Proposals 
for  publishing  “  A  new  and  improved 
Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language, 
designed  for  every  Class  of  Learners  ; 
but  especially  for  such  as  are  their 
own  Instructors.” 

Mr.  Nightingale  is  about  to  pub¬ 
lish  “  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  contain¬ 
ing  a  comparative  View  of  the  two 
Systems  of  Short-hand  invented  by 
Mr.  Byrom  and  Dr.  Mavor.” 

Mr.  Bryan  Crowther,  Surgeon  to 
Bethlem  and  Bridewell  Hospitals,  has 
in  the  press,  Practical  Remarks  on  In¬ 
sanity,  in  an  octavo  volume. 


77.  The 
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‘77.  The  Life  of  William  Waynflete,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI.  and 
Founder  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Collected  from  Records ,  Registers,  Manu¬ 
scripts ,  and  other  authentic  Evidences,  by 
Richard  Chandler,  D.  D.  formerly  Fal¬ 
low  of  that  College.  8 vo.  pp.  428. 
White  and  Cochrane. 

ERY  little  has  yet  been  done  to 
recover  the  History  of  those 
truly  illustrious  characters  to  whom 
our  Universities  owe  their  existence 
and  prosperity  ;  and  so  long  Isas  this 
tribute  of  gratitude  been  delayed,  that 
t?ie  most  painful  research  is  now  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  recovery  of  much 
personal  history.  Yet  that  such  re¬ 
search  is  far  from  unsuccessful,  where 
it  is  undertaken  with  true  antiquarian 
spirit,  is  evident  from  the  valuable 
labours  of  the  Oxford  Antiquaries  of 
modern  times,  Lowih,  Warton,  and 
Churton,  who  have  thrown  far  more 
light  on  the  Founders  and  Founda¬ 
tions  of  New  College,  Trinity,  and 
Bra8enuose,  than  seemed  at  all  pro¬ 
bable  or  practicable  at  periods  so  re¬ 
mote  from  those  in  which  Wykeham, 
Pope,  and  Smith  flourished.  A  great 
deal  has  likewise  been  accomplished 
by  Mr.  Chalmers  in  his  late  History  of 
Oxford (seeour  Vol.LXXX.  ii.p.  146); 
and  the  present  valuable  publication 
will  certainly  be  no  inconsiderable 
addition  to  our  stock  of  information 
respecting  the  History  of  that  venera¬ 
ble  University,  although  the  Author 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  as  his  predecessors. 

In  a  short  advertisement  by  the 
Editor,  Charles  Lambert,  esq.  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  we  are  informed  that 
this  Work 

“  —  Was  written  by  the  Author  many 
years  since  ;  and,  after  having  been  fairly 
transcribed  for  the  press,  was  submitted  to 
the  inspection  of  the  late  President  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  College,  Dr.  Horne,  then  also  Lord 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  whose  favourable  opi¬ 
nion  was  expressed  in  a  letter,”  here  printed , 

(t  dated  in  February  1791.  Why  he  did  not 
at  that  time  publish  what  he  had  taken  so 
much  pains  to  collect  and  put  together, 
does  not  appear:  hut  it  certainly  was  for 
no  want  of  encouragement  or  solicitation, 
as  well  from  the  Members  of  his  College, 
as  from  various  other  persons  of  literary 
eminence.” 

Gent.  Mao.  August,  1811, 


Mr  Lambert  adds, 

“  A  shoit  time  previous  to  his  decease, 
he  placed  the  manuscript  in  my  hands, 
with  a  request  that  I  would  arrange  the 
notes,  and  prepare  the  whole  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  best  and  speediest  manner  pos¬ 
sible  ;  in  compliance  with  which  request 
it  is  now  laid  before  the  publick.  The 
notes  were  found  in  a  very  confused  state, 
and  their  references  to  the  text  by  no 
means  clear  ;  but  it  is  hoped  they  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  their  proper  places,  though  I 
was  too  often  without  sufficient  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  consulting  the  books  and  MSS.  re¬ 
ferred  to.’’ 

All  this  Mr.  Lambert  has  effected 
with  much  skill  and  judgment ;  but  the 
trouble  he  had  is  somewhat  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  circumstance  just  before 
mentioned,  namely,  that  the  work  was 
“  fairly  transcribed  for  the  press.” 
Indeed  we  suspect  that  the  learned 
Author  had  lost  sight  of  publication 
so  long,  as  to  forget  in  what  state  his 
manuscript  was.  We  cannot  too 
much  regret  that  he  did  not  prepare 
it  for  the  press  while  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  have  superintended  it,  and 
especially  to  have  availed  himself  of 
the  assistance  of  the  present  worthy 
and  learned  President,  of  Mr.  Love- 
day,  and  Mr.  Churton,  and  perhaps 
other  Members  of  the  University  who 
had  studied  its  history.  If  he  had  not 
by  their  aid  been  able  to  furnish  more 
ample  information,  he  would  at  least 
have  expunged  some  passages  in  the 
History  of  the  times,  which  havelittle 
or  no  connexion  with  Waynflete’s 
character,  and  which  appear  to  have 
been  memoranda  made  by  himself  or 
his  friends,  in  hopes,  probably,  that 
they  might  fill  up  a  chasm  in  the 
Founder’s  history.  Above  all,  we 
hope  he  would  have  seen  the  necessity 
of  throwing  the  narrative  into  a  more 
regular  form,  dividing  Waynflete’s 
history  as  a  Prelate  or  Statesman  from 
his  proceedings  as  the  Founder  of  the 
College,  which  last  must  undoubtedly 
be  considered  as  the  principal  object 
with  the  Biographer,  and  with  im 
Readers.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
work  before  us,  all  the  events  in 
which  lie  was  more  or  less  concerned 
are  given  chronologically,  and,  con¬ 
sequent  ly,  with  such  frequent  inter¬ 
ruptions  and  digressions,  as  to  confuse 
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the  memory  of  the  Reader,  and  give 
the  whole  the  appearance  of  what  the 
French  call  Memoir es  pour  servir , 
rather  than  a  complete  and  well-ar¬ 
ranged  narrative. 

Dr.  Chandler’s  Preface  is  imperfect; 
hut  is  here  printed  as  he  left  it.  In  it 
he  adverts  to  the  Life  of  Waynflete 
by  Budden,  4to.  1602,  and  to  Dr. 
Heylin’s  poetical  account  of  Wayn¬ 
flete,  still  a  MS. ;  and  adds  that  “  the 
subseq  uent  accounts  of  Waynflete  con¬ 
sist  at  most  entirely  of  meagre  abstracts 
from  Budden.”  But  such  a  character 
surely  does  not  belong  to  the  life  of 
Waynflete  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Gough 
for  the  Vetusta  Monumenta,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  unnoticed. 
In  p.  172  indeed  we  observe,  in  a  note, 
a  reference  tip  the  Vetusta  Monumen¬ 
ta,  vol.  Ill.  which  contains  an  account 
of  Waynflete’s  school,  and  his  father’s 
monument,  drawn  up  by  the  same 
eminent  Antiquary,  but  no  reference 
is  made  to  the  Life  in  Vol.  II.  although 
it  is  complete  in  point  of  accuracy, 
and  is  capable  of  very  little  improve¬ 
ment  from  the  Work  before  us. 

On  entering  the  present  narrative, 
we  have  still  to  regret  that  so  little 
more  information  has  been  recovered 
respecting  the  early  history  of  Wayn¬ 
flete  than  we  were  before  in  possession 
of.  We  have  yet  no  date  of  his  birth, 
nor  has  the  College  in  which  he 
studied  been  ascertained.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  his  ecclesiastical  progress,  we 
know  Anthony  Wood’s  dates  to  be 
wrong,  or  suspicious;  but  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  Dr.Chandier  obtained  from 
the  Register  of  Bishop  Fleming,  are 
more  satisfactory: 

“  1420.  April  21,  Easter  Sunday, 
among  the  unbeneficed  acolytes  occurs 
William  Barbor. 

“  1420.  January  21,  William  Barbor 
became  a  Subdeacon  by  the  stile  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Waynflete,  of  Spalding. 

“  1420.  March  18,  William  Wayn¬ 
flete  of  Spalding  was  ordained  Deacon  ;  and 

“  1426.  January  21,  Presbyter,  on  the 
title  of  the  House  of  Spalding.” 

Dr.  Chandler’s  discoveries  respect¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Waynflele,  the  time 
the  Bishop  first  took  it,  and  its 
various  spellings,  are  curious,  al¬ 
though  perhaps  net  very  useful.  In 
1429,  he  became  Master  of  Winches¬ 
ter  school.  The  following  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  qu  ilificalions  and 
emoluments  of  this  office  afford  an  in¬ 
teresting  picture  of  anlieut  manners  : 
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“  Wykeham  has  directed  that  the 
Master  of  his  School  at  Winchester  should 
be  a  person  sufficiently  learned ;  possessed 
of  skill  in  teaching,  of  good  fame  and  con¬ 
versation,  hired  and  removable ;  that  he 
should  instruct  and  inform  the  scholars  of 
his  College  with  assiduity :  superintend 
them,  their  lives  and  manners,  .with  dili¬ 
gence  ;  reprove  or  punish  sloth,  idleness, 
or  other  delinquency,  without  distinction  or 
partiality.  He  has  forbad  his  demanding, 
asking,  or  exacting  from  the  scholars,  their 
parents  or  friends,  any  recompence  ;  and 
the  Reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  know 
the  reward  assigned  for  his  labour.  He 
has  allowed  the  Master  weekly  commons, 
the  same  as  the  Fellows  and  Chaplains,  to 
wit,  twelve  pence  in  plentiful  years  ;  an 
increase  to  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  sixteen 
pence,  when  wheat  shall  happen  to  be  at 
the  high  price  of  two  shillings  a  bushel, 
and  no  farther ;  ^Iso,  every  Christmas, 
eight  yards  of  cloth,  about  one  shilling  and 
ninepence  the  yard,  the  price  limited  for 
the  Warden,  Fellows,  and  Chaplains  ;  the 
colour  not  to  be  white  or  black,  russet  or 
green  ;  and  this  he  is  to  have  made  into  a 
decent  robe,  reaching  to  his  heels,  with  a 
hood ;  the.  robe  to  be  trimmed  with  fur, 
for  which  he  is  allotted  three  shillings  and 
fourpence.  They  are  all  inhibited  from 
selling,  pawning,  or  giving  away  their 
livery  within  five  years  from  the  time  of 
their  receiving  it.  The  stipend  for  teach¬ 
ing  is  ten  pounds  ;  and  the  whole  salary, 
consisting  of  several  articles,  is  now  thirty- 
eight  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  two¬ 
pence  !” 

About  the  year  1438,  he  held  the 
Mastership  and  Chantry  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  near  Winchester.  In  July 
1440,  Henry  VI.  visited  Winchester 
College,  where  “  Waynflete  had  exe¬ 
cuted  his  office  so  ably,  with  such  dili¬ 
gence,  judgment,  and  success,  that 
the  King,  perhaps  by  the  advice  of 
Beaufort  and  Bekyngton,  who  knew 
his  merits,  resolved  to  transplant  him 
to  Eton;  and,  as  he  adopted  Wyke- 
ham’s  institution  for  his  model,  to  be¬ 
gin  the  seminary  with  a  colony  under 
his  master.  Waynflete  had  presided 
in  the  school  about  eleven  years, 
when  he  was  thus  suddenly  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  good  fortune,  and  became  an 
object  of  Royal  attention  and  fa¬ 
vour.”  In  December  1443,  he  was 
admitted  Provost  of  Eton. 

The  account  of  the  Conge  d'elire ,  or 
election  of  Waynflete  to  the  Bishop- 
rick  of  Winchester,  is  an  interesting 
document  of  the  history  of  the  times. 
Of  the  state  of  Oxford  at  the  time 
Waynflete  meditated  his  College,  we 
have  the  following  account : 
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“  The  long  continuance  of  the  war  with 
France  had  engrossed  the  attention,  and 
exhausted  the  finances,  as  well  of  indiri- 
duals  as  of  the  publick.  The  University 
of  Oxford  lamented  its  empty  halls  and 
inns  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  scanty  num¬ 
ber  of  students  which  still  resorted  to  it 
was,  from  poverty,  neglect,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  instruction,  truly  de¬ 
plorable.  Indigent  clerks  had  one  while 
received  assistance  from  customary  and 
voluntary  stipends,  or  exhibitions,  chiefly 
the  bounty  of  rich  Churchmen ;  but  these, 
instead  of  residing,  as  formerly,  on  their 
preferments,  lived  in  the  houses  of  the 
great,  or  expended  their  revenues  at  the 
Court.  In  a  synod  of  the  Clergy  held  at 
London  (1438)  Archbishop  Chichele  had 
procured  the  renewal  of  a  decree,  that  ec¬ 
clesiastical  benefices  should  be  conferred 
only  on  persons  who  had  taken  their  de¬ 
grees  :  yet  few  of  them  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Academics.  Many  belonged  to  Monas¬ 
teries  and  Cathedrals,  or  Collegiate 
Churches,  and  were  supplied  by  vicars  and 
hirelings  with  knowledge  proportionate  to 
their  salary.  Many  were  bestowed  by  the 
Pope ;  and  the  University  afterwards  so¬ 
licited  Archbishop  Bourchier  to  resist  this 
usurped  power,  as  the  bane  of  literature. 
A  dispensation  purchased  at  Rome  in¬ 
dulged  the  pluralist,  protected  the  nan-re- 
sideoU  or  admitted  the  beardless  youth  to 
the  first  offices  of  the  church.  So  nume¬ 
rous  were  the  discouragements,  and  so  ab¬ 
ject  was  the  fortune  of  the  Oxford  scholars, 
that  it  was  common  for  them  to  beg  from 
house  to  house.  We  are  told  that  in  this 
reign  the  University  of  Paris,  which  flou¬ 
rished,  broke  off  its  antient  connexion 
with  that  of  Oxford,  as  beneath  its  notice.” 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  in¬ 
cludes  an  account  of  the  foundation 
of  Magdalen  Hall.  The  narrative  is 
then  interrupted  by  an  account  of  the 
various  transactions*  political  or  ec¬ 
clesiastical,  in  which  Waynflete’ s  name 
occurs,  until  1436,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Lord  High  Chancellor.  His 
conduct  in  obstructing  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  is  of  much  importance.  The 
only  circumstance  stated  here  is  the 
prosecution,  or  persecution,  ofRishop 
Pecock,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
now  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Bishops 
of  Lincoln  and  Rochester.  After 
mentioning  the  fate  of  this  pious 
martyr,  Dr.  Chandler  very  justly  ob¬ 
serves, 

“  It  would  be  unfair  to  appreciate,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  present  ideas,  the  conduct 
of  the  associates  in  humbling  and  punish¬ 
ing  this  learned  person.  If  Waynflete 
•oncurrcd  with  them,  as  apparently  he  did, 


it  must  be  owned  as  not  unlikely,  that  his 
temper,  naturally  mild,  might  be  warped, 
on  such  an  occasion,  by  zeal  to  preserve 
the  church  from  innovation  or  danger. 
Perhaps  too  his  influence  was  used,  to  pro¬ 
cure  from  the  university  of  Oxford,  which 
was  suspected  of  favouring  the  delinquent, 
a  decree  of  Convocation  for  burning  his 
books  ;  which  was  done  at  Carfax,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Chancellor,  Dr,  Chaund- 
ler,  Warden  of  New  College,  and  a  letter 
of  apology  sent  to  the  Bishop  for  their 
delay.” 

We  come  at  length  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Magdalen  College,  preceded, 
as  already  noticed,  by  the  foundation 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Hall,  not  that 
now  so  called,  but  one  which  stood, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  and 
near  Merton  College.  This  Hall, 
however,  was  all  which  Waynflete  was 
able  to  establish,  before  the  recovery 
of  the  King,  and  the  re-instatemeut  of 
the  Lancastrians  in  power,  when  his 
influence  became  sufficient  to  procure 
the  new  and  exteusive  foundation  of 
his  College.  This  account  is  ample 
and  satisfactory;  but  too  much  broken, 
by  the  intervention  of  narratives  that 
have  little  connexion  with  the  princi¬ 
pal  subject,  particularly  the  first  four 
sections  of  Chapter  VII. 

On  the  7th  of  July  1460,  Waynflete 
resigned  the  great  seal;  but  our 
Author  does  not  notice  that  he  was 
present  at  the  fatal  battle,  July  10, 
when  the  King  was  taken  prisoner. 

In  the  account  of  Sir  John  Fastolf, 
a  benefactor  to  Magdalen  College, 
Dr.  Chandler  contradicts  a  note  in 
the  Biographia  Britannica,  in  which 
it  is  slated  that  Sir  John’s  name  “  is 
commemorated  in  an  anniversary 
speech.”  Dr.  Chandler  says  that  “  he 
never  heard  an  anniversary  speech  on 
this  subject.”  But  in  p.  193,  what 
tiie  Biographia  Britannica  calls  a 
speech  appears  to  have  been  a  prayer » 
The  Fellows  and  Scholars  “  were  to 
repeat  daily  — - -  a  psalm  and  prayers 
for  the  soul  of  King  Henry  III.  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  Henry  VI.  Edward  VI.  Lord 
Crurnwell,  Sir  John  Fastolf ,  &c. 

In  page  186  we  find  only  a  slight 
notice  taken  of  the  grotesque  or  em¬ 
blematical  figures  in  the  quadrangle 
of  the  College,  but  no  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  them,  or  any  allusion  to  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  has  been  given.  They 
were  Engraved  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr, 
Carter,  for  his  Specimens  of  Antient 
Architecture.  Something  more  in¬ 
teresting, 
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:  teresting,  however,  the  education  and 
learning  of  the  times,  are  thus  illus¬ 
trated  : 

“  Waynflete  designed  his  college  to  be  a 
seminary  and  a  seat  as  well  of  literature 
as  of  religion.  He  has  required  that,  be¬ 
sides  good  morals  and  manners,  all  his 
scholars  should  possess  abilities  and  apti¬ 
tude  for  learning  ;  repeatedly  declaring  it 
to  be  the  great  and  fervent  desire  of  his 
heart,  that  they  should  be  carefully  and 
profoundly  instructed,  and  that  their  pro¬ 
ficiency  should  be  multifarious,  and  their 
progress  rapid. 

“  The  thirty  scholars,  or  demys,  being 
competently  instructed  in  reading  and  in 
the  plain  chaunt,  when  chosen,  were  after¬ 
wards  to  learn  diligently,  grammar,  and 
logick  or  sophistry.  On  information  that 
some  hastened  on  without  being  sufficient¬ 
ly  advanced  in  the  former,  he  decreed,  ‘  be¬ 
cause,  as  experience  proves,  a  weak  foun¬ 
dation  betrays  the  superstructure,  and 
gramrfiar  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
mother  and  the  basis  of  all  science,’  no 
one  should  in  future  be  admitted  to  other 
studies,  unless  he  was  found  fit  and  capa¬ 
ble  by  the  President,  Schoolmaster,  or  one 
of  the  Deans ;  and  he  allowed  two  or  three 
of  the  number,  at  least,  to  be  employed  so 
long  in  that  faculty,  in  poetry,  and  the  arts 
of  humanity,  as  to  be  qualified  for 
teachers. 

“  The  Fellows,  Scholars,  and  Clerks  of 
the  Chapel,  were  required  to  learn  and 
hear  logick  and  sophistry,  from  their  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  College  til!  the  completion 
of  their  third  year,  or  of  their  fourth,  if 
directed  by  the  President.  The  other 
Fellows  were  to  be  their  instructors;  and 
each  was  liable  to  the  burthen,  to  which  a 
stipend  was  annexed  of  six  shillings  and 
eightpence  yearly  for  each  pupil,  the 
whole  sum  to  be  received  by  a  Teacher, 
not  to  exceed  annually  a  hundred  shillings. 

“  It  was  a  principal  aim  of  the  Founder, 
that  the  Holy  Scripture,  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  knowlege,  might,  in  the 
language  of  the  statute,  spread  her  tents 
wider  ;  and  that  either  philosophy,  natural 
and  moral,  might  militate  under  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  theology.  He  instituted  a  Lecture¬ 
ship  in  each  of  these  faculties,  and  re¬ 
quired  the  forty  scholars  to  apply  to  them  ; 
but  with  permission  that  two  or  three,  se¬ 
lected  by  the  President  and  some  other 
persons,  might  study  in  canon  and  civil 
law ;  as  also  two  or  three  in  medicine. 
The  Lectureships  were  to  be  filled  by  two 
Masters  of  Arts,  and  by  a  Doctor  or 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.  The  solicitude  of 
the  Founder  to  have  these  departments 
ably  supplied  was  such,  that  he  left  them 
open  to  all  persons  of  eminence  and  merit ; 
and  for  their  encouragement,  removed  the 
obstacle  to  their  being  chosen  fellows  of  his 


College,  by  dispensing  with  the  statutes  of 
dioceses  and  counties  in  their  favour.  Ive, 
a  distinguished  champion  in  the  contro 
vcrsy  with  the  mendicants,  and  Grocyn, 
both  famous  men,  may  be  cited  as  evi¬ 
dences  of  his  care  in  selecting  bis  Readers 
of  Divinity. 

“  To  secure  a  proficiency  in  scholastic 
study,  all  Bachelors  of  Arts  were  to  dis¬ 
pute  in  the  Hall  twice  a-wcek  in  full  term, 
except  in  Lent,  on  logical  subjects ;  and 
during  Lent,  once  a-week,  in  moral  philo¬ 
sophy,  when  all  Masters  of  Arts,  regent  or 
not,  were  required  to  be  present ;  and  the 
elder  and  more  skilful,  to  instruct  and  in¬ 
form  the  others  ;  the  Deans  to  regulate 
the  beginning  and  ending  ;  and  the  Lec¬ 
turers,  attended  by  the  Bachelors,  the  so- 
ution  of  the  question  discussed.  From 
the  seventh  of  July  to  the  first  of  August, 
they  were  to  dispute  once  a  week,  though 
in  vacation;  and  to  read  at  least  thrice 
a-week,  until  the  fifteenth  of  August,  cur¬ 
sory  Lectures  in  the  Nave  of  the  Chapel, 
or  elsewhere,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean 
or  Deans  present,  on  some  useful  matter ; 
and  first  of  all  on  algorism,  or  a  treatise 
concerning  the  sphere,  or  the  motion  of 
the  planets.  Among  the  Fellows,  Theo¬ 
logians,  a  disputation  was  to  be  held  in  the 
Chapel  once  a-week,  except  in  Lent;  to 
be  regulated  by  the  Lecturer  in  Divinity, 
or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  Senior.;  the 
Doctors,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the 
Faculty,  to  be  all  present. 

“  The  hours  of  instruction  and  attend¬ 
ance  on  disputations,  lectures,  and  exer¬ 
cises  in  the  Chapel,  or  Hall,  or  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  were  so  many,  that  little  time  was 
left  for  idleness.  It  was  the  idea  of  Wayn¬ 
flete,  that  to  teach  or  learn  should  be  the 
business  and  pleasure  of  each  individual, 
when  unoccupied  by  the  important  duties 
of  religion.  His  liberal  view  extended  be¬ 
yond  his  society.  It  included  every 
scholar  and  student  in  the  University;  all 
persons  of  all  nations,  religious  and  secu¬ 
lar,  willing  to  resort  to  him,  for  wholesome 
knowledge.  To  all  comers  was  gratuitous 
information  reached  out  by  his  hand,  in 
grammar,  in  moral  and  natural  philosophy, 
with  mathematieks ;  and  in  divinity,  at; 
his  school,  or  at  the  public  lectures  in  hi$ 
College.” 

To  this  information,  Dr.  Chandler 
subjoins  some  particular  regulations, 
chiefly  such  as  may  contribute  to  en¬ 
large  our  idea  of  his  institution,  and 
of  the  Collegiate  life  it  was  intended 
to  promote.  But  for  these  we  must 
refer  the  Reader  to  the  book.  They 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  times. 

Our  Author’s  character  of  Wayn¬ 
flete  is  short  but  comprehensive. 

“  J  hay# 
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“  I  have  met  with  no  accusation  of,  or 
reflection  on,  Waynflete,  which  I  have  not 
produced  into  open  view.  Humane  and 
benevolent  in  an  uncommon  degree,  he 
appears  to  have  had  no  enemies  but  from 
party,  and  to  have  disarmed  even  these  of 
their  malice.  His  devotion  was  fervent 
without  hypocrisy  ;  his  bounty  unlimited 
except  by  his  income.  As  a  Bishop,  he 
was  a  kind  father  revered  by  his  children  5 
as  aFounder,  he  was  magnificent  and  mu¬ 
nificent.  He  was  ever  intent  on  alleviating 
distress  and  misery.  He  dispensed  large¬ 
ly  by  his  almoner  to  the  poor.  He  en¬ 
franchised  several  of  his  vassals  from  the 
legal  bondage  to  which  they  were  consign¬ 
ed  by  the  feudal  system,  He  abounded  in 
works  of  charity  and  mercy.  Amiable  and 
affable  in  his  whole  deportment,  he  was  as 
generally  beloved  as  respected.  The  pru¬ 
dence,  fidelity,  and  innocence,  which  pre¬ 
served  him  when  tossed  about  in  the  va¬ 
riable  waves  of  inconstant  fortune,  during 
the  long  and  mighty  tempest  of  the  civd 
war,  was  justly  a  subject  of  wonder  to  his 
Biographer,  Dr.  Budden.  It  is  remarka¬ 
ble  that  he  conciliated  the  favour  of  suc¬ 
cessive  sovereigns  of  opposite  principles 
and  characters  ;  and  that,  as  this  Author 
tells  us,  the  Kings  his  benefactors  were, 
by  his  address  in  conferring  obligations  on 
them  in  his  turn,  converted  from  being  his 
creditors  into  his  debtors. ” 

This  character  is  followed  by  an 
account  of  Waynflete’s  Chapel  and 
Tomb  at  Winchester,  a  farther  ac¬ 
count  of  his  family,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Magdalen  College  after 
his  death,  with  an  account  of  some 
benefactors  and  members  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  particularly  Wolsey,  or,  as  our 
Author  uniformly  writes,  fVulcy. 
His  article  of  Woisey  is  curious.  In 
his  opinion,  Woisey  had  no  hand,  as  is 
traditionally  reported,  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  tower  of  the  College  ; 
but  he  vindicates  his  character  ably 
while  a  member  of  the  society. 

At  the  conclusion  is  an  Appendix  of 
valuable  documents  respecting  the 
Founder  and  his  College. 

The  decorations  of  this  elegant  vo¬ 
lume  are,  a  Portrait  of  Waynflete,  en¬ 
graved  from  a  drawing  and  mask  taken 
from  Waynflete’s  statue  within  the  mo¬ 
nument  at  Winchester,  to  which  place 
an  artist  was  sent  by  the  society  for 
this  express  purpose  ;  a  vignette,  con¬ 
taining  the  full  length,  but  the  side  of 
the  tomb  different  from  that  in  the 
Vetusta  Monumenta,  or  in  Dr.  Mil¬ 
ner’s  History  of  Winchester  — -  the 
School-house  at  Wayuflete  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire —  Magdalen  College  quud- 
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rangle  by  Buckler  — Monument  of 
Waynflete  ;  the  side  of  the  tomb,  as 
before,  different  from  Schnebbelie’s 
and  Milner’s  —  the  Monument  of  the 
Bishop’s  Father;  and,  as  a  tail-piece, 
the  Sea!  of  the  Hall  of  St.  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalen.  The  members  of  Magdalen 
College  will  doubtless  bb  gratified  by 
this  new  monument  raised  to  the 
memory  of  their  munificent  Founder. 
If  less  gratifying  to  curiosity  than 
could  be  wished,  it  probably  contains 
all  that  can  now  be  recovered  of  his 
personal  history  ;  and  is  occasionally 
enlivened  by  contemporary  anecdotes 
which  throw  considerable  light  on  an 
obscure  period  in  the  progress  of  lite¬ 
rature,  and  prepares  the  Reader  to 
enter  with  gratitude  on  that  happier 
era,  the  Reformation,  when  “  all  was 
light.” 

78.  Dibdin’s  Bibliomania;  continued  from 
page  51. 

IN  the  Fifth  Dialogue,  “  The 
Drawing  Room,”  the  History  of 
Book  Collectors  is  thus  resumed  with 
the  character  of  King  Henry  VIII. ; 

“  Although  I  will  not  rake  together 
every  species  of  abuse  which  has  been 
vented  against  him  by  one  Anthony  Gil- 
bie,  yet  Henry  must  be  severely  censured, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  most  candid 
inquirer,  for  that  gross  indifference  which 
he  evinced  to  the  real  interests  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  in  calmly  suffering  the  Libraries  of 
Convents  and  Monasteries  to  be  pillaged 
by  the  crafty  and  rapacious.  He  was 
Bibliomaniac  enough  to  have  a  few  copies, 
of  his  own  Work,  in  defence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Exposition  of  the  Sacrament, 
struck  off  upon  Vellum :  but  when  he 
quarrelled  with  the  Roman  Pontiff  about 
his  divorce  from  Queen  Catharine,  in  order 
to  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  he  sounded  the 
tocsin  for  the  eventual  destruction  of  ail 
Monastic  Libraries;  and  although  he  had 
sent  Leland,  under  an  express  commission 
to  make  a  due  examination  of  them,  as 
well  as  a  statistical  survey  of  the  realm, 
yet,  being  frustrated  in  the  forementioned 
darling  object,  he  cared  for  nothing  about 
books,  whether  upon  Vellum  or  large  Paper.'"' 

An  “  extraordinary  Bibliomania  cal 
Triumvirate ,”  Coiet,  More,  and  Eras¬ 
mus,  are  next  very  properly  charac¬ 
terized  ;  and  after  them,  a  person  of 
still  greater  notoriety  : 

“  Subdued  be  every  harsher  feeling  to¬ 
wards  Woisey ,  when  we  contemplate  even 
the  imperfect  remains  of  his  Literary  In¬ 
stitutions  which  yet  survive  !  That  this 
Chwceilor  and  Cardinal  had  grand  views, 
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and  a  magnificent  taste,  is  unquestionable : 
and  t  suppose  few  Libraries  contained 
more  beautiful  or-  more  numerous  copies  of 
precious  volumes  than  his  own.  For, 
when  in  favour  with  his  Royal  Master, 
Henry  VIII,  Wolsey  had,  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty,  such  an  ascendency  over  him,  as  to 
coax  from  him  almost  every  choice  book 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father, 
Henry  VII. ;  and  thus,  I  should  apprehend, 
although  no  particular  mention  is  made  of 
his  Library  in  the  inventories  of  his  goods 
which  have  been  published,  there  can  be 
no  question  about  such  a  character  as  that 
of  Wolsey  having  numerous  copies  of  the 
choicest  books,  bound  in  velvet  of  all 
colours,  embossed  with  gold  or  silver,  and 
studded  eveu  with  precious  stones !  I 
conceive  that  his  own  Prayer-book  must 
have  been  gorgeous  in  the  extreme  1  Un¬ 
happy  man  !— a  pregnant  and  ever-striking 
example  of  the  fickleness  of  human  affairs, 
and  of  the  instability  of  human  grandeur. 
When  we  think  of  thy  baubles  and  trap¬ 
pings — of  thy  goblets  of  gold,  and  compa¬ 
nies  of  retainers,  and  turn  our  thoughts  to 
Khakspeare’s  Shepherd,  as  described  in  the 
soliloquy  of  one  of  ourMonarchs,  ive  are 
fully  disposed  to  admit  the  force  of  such 
truths  as  have  been  familiar  to  us  from 
boyhood,  and  which  tell  us,  that  those 
shoulders  feel  the  most  burdened  upon 
which  the  greatest  load  cf  responsibility 
vests.  Peace  to  the  once  proud,  and  lat¬ 
terly  repentant,  spirit  of  Wolsey  !” 

Mr.  Dibdin’s  long  note  on  this  ar¬ 
ticle  is  thus  judiciously  concluded  : 

“  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  the  First  Volume 
of  his  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  has  printed 
for  the  first  time  the  genuine  text  of  Ca¬ 
vendish’s  interesting  Life  of  his  revered 
master,  Wolsey.  It  is  well  worth  perusal. 
But  the  Reader,  I  fear,  is  beginning  to 
be  outrageous  (having  kept  his  patience 
during  this  long-winded  note,  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment)  for  some  bibliomaniacal  evi¬ 
dence  of  Wolsey’s  attachment  to  gorgeous 
books.  He  is  presented,  therefore,  with  the 
following  case  in  point.  My  friend  Mr. 
Ellis,  of  the  British  Museum,  informs  me, 
that  in  the  splendid  Library  of  that  Esta¬ 
blishment  there  are  two  copies  of  Galen’s 
1  Tftethodus  Meclendi ,’  edited  by  Linacre, 
and  printed  at  Paris,  in  folio,  1519.  One 
copy,  which  belonged  to  Henry  VIII,  has 
an  illuminated  title,  with  the  Royal  arms 
at  the  bottom  of  the  title-page.  The  other, 
which  is  also  illuminated,  has  the  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  cap  in  the  same  place,  above  an 
empty  shield.  Before  the  Dedication  to 
the  King  in  the  latter  copy,  Linacre  has 
inserted  an  elegant  Latin  Epistle  to 
Wolsey,  in  manuscript.  Tty?  King’s 
copy  is  rather  the  more  beautiful  of  the 
two;  but  the  unique  appendage  of  the 
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Latin  Epistle,  shews  that  the  Editor  consi'’ 
dered  the  Cardinal  a  more  distinguished 
Bibliomaniac  than  the  Monarch.” 

After  the  Refomiation,  the  labour^ 
of  Burnet,  Collyer,  and  Sirype,  have 
in  some  degree  superseded  the  labours 
of  future  Bibliographers.  But  on  the 
“  origin,  spirit,  and  tendency”  of  the 
Reformation,  we  have  the  following 
brief  remark  ; 

“  It  seems  to  have  been  at  first  very  equi¬ 
vocal  with  Henry  VIII.  whether  he  would 
take  any  decisive  measures  in  the  affair  or 
not.  He  hesitated,  resolved,  and  hesitated 
again.  The  creature  of  caprice  and  ty¬ 
ranny,  he  had  neither  fixed  principles,  nor 
settled  data,  upon  which  to  act.  If  he  bad 
listened  to  the  temperate  advice  of  Crom¬ 
well  or  Cranmer,  he  would  have  attained 
His  darling  object  by  less  decisive,  hut  cer¬ 
tainly  by  more  justifiable  means.  Those 
able  and  respectable  Counsellors  saw 
clearly  that  violent  measures  would  pro¬ 
duce  violent  results  •,  and  that  a  question 
of  law,  of  no  mean  magnitude,  was  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  very  outset  of  the  transaction  — - 
for  there  seemed,  on  the  one  side,  no  right 
to  possess  j  and,  on  the  other,  no  right  te> 
render  possession. 

“  Latimer,  more  hasty  and  enthusiastic 
than  his  episcopal  brethren,  set  all  the  en¬ 
gines  of  his  active  mind  to  work,  as  if  to 
carry  the  point  by  a  coup  de  main ;  and, 
although  his  resolution  was,  perhaps,  more 
than  upon  one  occasion,  shaken  by  th® 
sufferings  of  the  innocent,  yet,  by  his  ex¬ 
ample,  and  particularly  by  his  sermons, 
he  tried  to  exasperate  every  Protestant 
bosom  against  the  occupiers  of  monasteries 
and  convents. 

“  With  Henry  himself,  the  question  of 
spiritual  supremacy  was  soon  changed,  or 
merged  (as  the  Lawyers  call  it)  into  the 
exclusive  consideration  of  adding  to  his 
wealth.  The  Visitors  who  had  been  de¬ 
puted  to  inspect  the  Ahbies,  and  to  draw 
up  reports  of  the  same,  (some  of  whom,  by 
the  bye,  conducted  themselves  with  suffi¬ 
cient  baseness)  did  not  fail  to  inflame  his 
feelings  by  the  tempting  pictures  which 
they  drew  of  the  riches  appertaining  to 
these  establishments.  Another  topick  was 
also  strongly  urged  upon  Henry’s  suscept¬ 
ible  mind  ;  the  alleged  abandoned  lives  of 
the  owners  of  them.  These  were  painted 
with  a  no  less  overcharged  pencil  :  so  that 
nothing  now  seemed  wanting  but  to  set  fire 
to  the  train  of  combustion  which  had  been 
thus  systematically  laid. 

“  A  pause  perhaps  of  one  moment  might 
have  ensued.  A  consideration  of  what  had 
been  done  in  these  monasteries,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  literature  of  past  ages, 
and  for  t  ie  cultivation  of  elegant  and 
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peaceful  pursuits,  might,  like  £  the  still 
small  voice’  of  conscience,  have  suspended, 
for  a  second,  the  final  sentence  of  confis¬ 
cation.  Tiie  hospitality  for  which  the 
owners  of  these  places  had  been,  and  were 
then,  eminently  distinguished;  but  more 
especially,  the  yet  higher  consideration  of 
their  property  having  been  left  with  them 
only  as  a  sacred  pledge,  to  be  handed  down, 
unimpaired,  to  their  successors; — these 
things,  one  would  think,  might  have  infused 
some  iittie  mercy  and  moderation  into 
Henry’s  decrees !” 

Amongst  the  few  studious  men  who 
reaped  the  benefit  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  monastic  libraries,  the  celebrated 
Robert  Wakefield,  the  prime  linguist 
of  his  time,  was  singularly  luckv. 

“  He  carefully  preserved  divers  books 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  the  dissolution  of 
religious  houses,  and  especially  some  of 
those  in  the  Library  of  Ramsey  Abbey, 
composed  by  Lawrence  Hoibecke,  monk 
of  that  place,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
He  died  at  London,  8th  October  1537, 
leaving  behind  him  the  name  of  Polypus, 
as  Lei  and  is  pleased  to  style  him,  noting, 

*  that  he  was  of  a  witty  and  crafty  beha¬ 
viour.’  Wood’s  History  of  Colleges  and 
Halls ,  p.  429,  Gutch’s  edit.” 

In  “  the  number  of  curious  and  fu¬ 
gitive  pamphlets  of  the  day,  written 
in  order  to  depreciate  and  exterminate 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,”  the 
poeiical  pieces  of  Skelton  and  Roy 
are  prominently  noticed:  with  Ramsy, 
who  “  wrote  a  comical  poetical  satire 
against  the  Romish  Priests,  under 
the  title  of  A  Plaster  for  a  galled 
Horse.” 

“  Wyatt  and  Surrey  had,  beyond  al^ 
question,  the  most  exquisitely  polished 
minds  of  their  day.  They  were  far  above 
the  generality  of  their  compeers.” 

<e  William  Thynne,  who  preceded  Lo¬ 
la  nd  in  his  career,  and  for  an  account  of 
whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  and  best  Editor  of  the  Works  of 
Spenser  and  Milton,  was  the  first  man  in 
this  country  who  took  pains  to  do  justice 
to  Chaucer,  by  collecting  and  collating  the 
mutilated  editions  of  his  Works.” 

After  duly  celebrating  the  “  un¬ 
paralleled  powers  and  unperishable 
fame”  of  Leland,  Mr.  Dibdin  says, 

“  To  entwine  the  wreath  of  praise  round 
the  brow  of  this  great  man,  seems  to  have 
been  considered  by  Bale  among  the  most 
exquisite  gratifications  of  his  existence.... 
-..No  delays,  no  difficulties,  no  perils, 
ever  daunted  his  personal  courage,  or 
depressed  his  mental  energies.  Enamour¬ 
ed  of  study  to  the  last  rational  moment  of 


his  existence,  Leland  seems  to  have  been 
born  for  the  laborious  journey  which  he 
undertook  in  search  of  Truth,  as  she  was  to 
be  discovered  among  mouldering  records 
and  worm-eaten  vo'nmes.  Uniting  the 
active  talents  of  a  Statist  with  the  painful 
research  of  an  Antiquary,  he  thought 
nothing  too  insignificant  for  observation. 

T  he  confined  streamlet  or  the  capacious 
river — the  obscure  village  or  the  populous 
town  —  were,  with  parchment  rolls  and 
oaken-covered  books,  alike  objects  of  cu¬ 
riosity  in  his  philosophic  eye  !  Peace  to 
his  once  vexed  spirit —  and  never-fading 
honours  attend  the  academical  society  in 
which  his  youthful  mind  was  disciplined  to 
such  laudable  pursuits  !  —  Bale  follows 
closely  after  Leland.  This  once  cele¬ 
brated  and  yet  respectable  Writer  had 
probably  more  zeal  than  discretion  ;  but 
his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  our  own 
church  can  never  be  mentioned  without; 
admiration.  I  would  not,  assuredly,  quote 
Bale  as  a  decisive  authority  in  doubtful  or 
difficult  cases;  but,  as  he  lived  in  the 
times  of  which  he  in  a  great  measure 
wrote,  and  as  his  society  was  courted  by 
the  wealthy  and  powerful,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  merits  to  be  treated  with  the 
roughness  with  which  some  Authors  men¬ 
tion  his  labours.  He  had,  certainly, 
a  tolerable  degree  of  strength  in  hi* 
English  style;  but  he  painted  with  a 
pencil  which  reminded  us  more  frequently 
of  the  horrific  pictures  of  Spagnoletti, 
than  of  the  tender  compositions  of  Albano, 
That  he  idolized  his  master,  Leland,  so 
enthusiastically,  will  always  cover,  in  my 
estimation,  a  multitude  of  his  errors  :  and 
that  he  should  leave  a  scholar’s  inventory, 
(as  Fuller  says)  ‘  more  books  than  money 
behind  him,’  will  at  least  cause  him  to  be 
numbered  among  the  most  renowned 
Bibliomaniacs.” 

(  To.be  continued.) 

79.  A  Letter  to  Hr.  Jones  on  the  Composi,- 
tion  of  the  ‘-'Eau  Medicinale  d’  Husson.” 
By  James  Moore,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Surgeon  to  the  Llcl 
Regiment  of  Life  Guards ,  and  Director 
of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment „ 
Johnson  and  Co. 

THIS  is  a  well-written  and  a  well- 
timed  Publication,  which,  being  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Dr.  Jones,  will  tend  very 
much  to  remove  some  awkward,  un¬ 
generous,  and  probably  very  unjust, 
suspicions  which  had  got  abroad,  that 
the  Work,  written  by  that  Gentleman 
on  the  same  subject,  was  not  entirely 
free  from  interested  and  pecuniary 
considerations.  We  heartily  concur 
wit*h  Mr.  Moore  in  the  sentiment  con¬ 
veyed  in  his  motto,  or  quotation, 
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taken  from  Archdeaewn  Paley,  that 
M  nothing  ought  to  be  made  exclusive 
property,  which  can  be  conveniently 
enjoyed  in  common.” 

Mr.  Moore,  in  his  attempts  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  composition  of  this  Medi¬ 
cine,  very  sagaciously  conceived  that 
Husson  was  probably  a  man  of  very 
moderate  acquirements ;  which  led 
him  naturally  to  suspect  that  his  Me¬ 
dicine  might  be  something  very  ob¬ 
vious,  which  “  more  learned  men 
might  have  missed  by  the  profound¬ 
ness  of  their  researches.”  His  mode 
of  investigating  the  subject  was  sim¬ 
ple.  He  was  struck  with  its  having  a 
smell  of  opium  ;  and,  when  tasted,  he 
was  confirmed  in  that  belief.  To  our 
taste  and  smell  this  has  not  been 
equally  clear.  Mr.  Moore’s  quota¬ 
tions  from  Pliny,  and  his  remarks  on 
that  Writer’s  eulogium  on  White  Hel¬ 
lebore,  nearly  amount  to  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  the  composition  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  and  valuable  Composition  is 
no  longer  a  secret.  Nothing  can  be 
more  honourable,  or  more  praise¬ 
worthy,  than  this  mode  of  turning 
classical  erudition  and  criticism  to  the 
benefit  of  Science  and  the  Community. 
He  seems  apprehensive  that  Scholars 
may  call  in  question  the  correctness 
of  his  translating  the  “  Lymphaticis” 
of  Pliny,  by  the  word  Hydrophobia. 
“  But  this  doubt  (he  adds)  no  way 
weakens  the  argument,  as  this  signifi¬ 
cation  is  given  in  the  French  transla¬ 
tion  of  that  Author;  and  Lympha¬ 
ticis  is  also  explained  in  this  sense  by 
the  Jesuit  Hardouin,  in  his  Notes  to 
the  Edition  of  Pliny  in  usum  Del- 
phini.  These  are  the  books  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Husson.”  Other  Writers 
in  this  Country  have  given  the  same 
explanation  to  this  word.  Herbert, 
the  traveller,  who  was  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing,  applies  it  in  a  different  sense  : 
“  Some  of  the  Natives  are  doubtless 
magical ;  and  this  reason  I  give  for  it : 
AnotherGentlemanand  myself,  sitting 
under  a  tree  one  evening  to  avoid  a 
storm  (for  at  that  time  it  thundered 
and  rained  excessively),  a  Negro  stood 
by  us  trembling,  whom  we  could  see 
now  and  then  lift  up  his  hands  arid 
eyes,  muttering  his  black  art,  as  we 
apprehended, to  some  hobgoblin;  but 
(when  we  least  suspecled)  ski pt  out, 
and,  as  in  a  lymphatic  Rapture ,  un- 
s  mat  bed  a  long  skean  or  knife,  which 
be  brandisht  about  his  head  seven  or 
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eight  times,  and,  after  as  many  mu t 
tering  spells,  put  it  up  again;  then 
kissed  the  earth  three  times:  which 
done,  he  rose;  and  upon  a  sudden  the 
skie  cleared,  and  no  more  noise 
affrighted  us.”  Our  immortal  Bard 
Shakspeare,  has  made  use  of  the  word 
Rapture  in  a  sense  which  this  quota¬ 
tion  from  Herbert  illustrates : 

“  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  blear¬ 
ed  sights  [nurse 

Are  spectacled  to  see  him  :  your  prattling 
Into  a  Rapture  lets  her  baby  cry, 

While  she  chats  him :  the  kitchen  malkin 
pins 

Her  richest  lockram  ’bout  her  reechyneck, 
Ciamb’ring  the  walls  to  eye  him. 

Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 

This  will  shew  that  a  Rapture  is  not 
a  Rupture,  but  a  convulsion  fit  in  an 
infant,  and  an  extacy  or  transport  of 
the  mind,  in  an  adult,  as  it  is  rendered 
in  Johnson’s  Dictionary.  Elisha 
Coles,  in  his  English  Dictionary, 
Bailey,  Kersey,  Ainsworth,  Littleton, 
and  others,  render  the  lymphatic 
Rapture,  that  of  one  stark  staring 
mad,  or  who  had  seen  a  nymph  or 
spirit  in  a  Fountain  —  and  i-cnce  pro¬ 
bably  its  application  to  the  Hydro¬ 
phobia. 

Our  Medical  Readers  (who,  we  flat¬ 
ter  ourselves,  are  numerous)  will  pro¬ 
bably  wish  that  we  had  attended 
rather  to  the  exact  composition  of  the 
Medicine  than  the  classical  ideas  of 
the  Writer  ;  but  we  cannot  pay  them 
so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  suppose 
that  they  will  not  refer  to  the  Work, 
and  judge  for  themselves.  Mr.  M. 
assures  us  that  successful  trials  have 
been  already  made,  with  a  vinous  in¬ 
fusion  of  White  Hellebore,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  Laudanum.  We 
had  thought  a  good  deal  like  Mr.  M. 
on  this  subject;  and  suspected  that  a 
strong  vinous  tincture  of  Jalap,  with 
a  grain  or  two  of  the  Resin,  might 
have  contained  the  Cathartic  and 
Emetic  property  of  the  “  Fan  Medi - 
cinaf'e and  that  the  anodyne  virtue 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Berry  of  the 
Solarium  Somniferum.  The  latter 
part  of  this  idea  we  do  not  abandon, 
however  well  we  may  be  inclined  to 
give  up  the  former  ;  because  we  know 
it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Author  of 
the  Medical  Spectator,  who  extends  it 
to  the  composition  or  preparation  of 
the  Black  Drop;  which  he  believes  to 
beaslightly  inspissated  vinous  extract 
from  the  berry  of  that  plant.  *** 

80,  An 
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80.  An  Account  of  the  Ravages  committed 
in  Ceylon  by  Small  Pox,  previously  to 
the  Introduction  of  Vaccination  ;  with  a 
Statement  of  the  Circumstances  attending 
the  Introduction ,  Progress,  and  Success  of 
Vaccine  Inoculation  in  that  Island. 
By  Thomas  Christie,  M.  D.  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society, 
Edinburgh  ;  and  lately  Medical  Superin- 
tendant-  General  in  Ceylon.  8  vo.  pp.  104. 
Murray. 

THIS  satisfactory  Treatise  is  in¬ 
scribed  to  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  to 
whose  judgment  most  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  had  been  originally  submitted 
from  Columbo. 

“  The  substance  of  the  following  pages 
has  already  been  published  in  occasional 
Reports  on  the  state  of  Vaccination  in 
Ceylon,  inserted  in  the  Ceylon  Govern¬ 
ment  Gazette,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
attention  to  the  subject  in  that  Island. 
The  intention  of  these  Reports  having  been 
in  a  great,  degree  fulfilled,  by  the  expulsion 
of  Small  Pox  from  Ceylon,  the  general 
adoption  of  Vaccination  by  all  classes  of  its 
Inhabitants,  and  the  establishment  of  that 
practice  on  a  broad  and  firm  basis  by  the 
liberal  and  decisive  measures  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  had  considered  the  question  as  at 
rest;  and  the  more  so,  as  in  an  extensive 
communication  and  correspondence  with 
the  Medical  men  in  different  parts  of  In¬ 
dia,  I  never  heard  of  one  who  had  the 
smallest  doubts,  as  to  the  preservative  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  Cow-Pox,  or  the  propriety  of  the 
general  system  of  Vaccination,  there 
adopted.  I  had,  therefore,  no  intention  of 
ever  again  trespassing  on  the  publick  on  the 
subject  of  Vaccination  ;  but,  on  my  return 
to  England  last  year,  I  was  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  some  degree  of  scepticism 
and  incredulity  still  existed  about  [he 
efficacy  of  the  practice ;  and  several  of 
my  Reports  having  found  a  place  in  dif¬ 
ferent  periodical  publications,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  some  of  my  Medical  friends, 
and  particularly  by  the  great  Author  of 
the  discovery,  Doctor  Jenner,  that  an  es¬ 
sential  service  might  be  done  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  by  a  detail  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  introduction  of  Vaccination 
into  Ceylon  in  August  1802  ;  its  progress 
there,  and  success  at  the  time  of  my  quit¬ 
ting  the  island  in  February  1810,  Since 
this  Pamphlet  was  put  to  the  press,  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Vaccine  Establishment,  for  the  year 
1810,  laid  before  Parliament,  in  which  the 
Board  have  done  me  the  honour  to  include 
my  Report  of  the  State  of  Vaccination  in 
Ceylon  for  1809  ;  and  at  times,  I  confess, 
I  am  not  without  a  hope  that  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  Small-Pox  from  so  large  an  island 
Gent.  Mag,  August.  1811. 
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as  Ceylon  may  excite  considerable  atten- 
tion  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  meat 
suies  pursued  by  the  Government  there, 
for  .prohibiting  variolous  inoculation,  and 
encouraging  Vaccination,  may  he  thought 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  British  Legis¬ 
lature.  If.  however,  the  publication  of 
the  following  facts,  which  are  in  themselves 
incontrovertible,  and  were  laid  before  the 
publick  at  the  time  and  place  where  their 
fallacy,  if  any,  could  have  easily  been  de¬ 
tected,  ^shall  induce  one  parent  to  secure, 
his  ofl'pring  from  the  contagion  of 
Small-Pox  by  means  of  Vaccination,  I 
shall  be  satisfied  that  my  time  has  not  been 
misemployed.” 

Many  of  the  facts  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
Christie  have  long  been  before  the 
publick  ;  but  the  following  remarks 
are  original  and  important.  -* 

“  The  most  malignant  disease' of  the  skin 
which  appears  in  Ceylon,  or  perhaps  in, 
any  country,  the  Arabian  Leprosy,  or' 
Elephantiasis,  cf  th§  Antients,  of.  which 
there  is  a  good  description  and  drawing  in. 
Dr.  Adams’s  *  Treatise  on  morbid  Poisons,* 
does  not,  in  every  case  at  least,  gender  the 
constitution  unsusceptible  of  either  Small- 
Pox  or  the  Vaccine  disease.  It  ought*, 
therefore,  it  is  conceived,  tq.be  laid  down, 
.•is  a  rule,  that  in  cases  of  epidemic  Small- 
Pox,  no.other  disease  of  the  skin  ought  .to 
prevent  us  from  giving  the  patient  a. 
chance  of  protection  from  Small-Pox  by. 
Vaccine  Inoculation.  The  more  slight  de¬ 
viations  from  the  regular  vesicle,  as  de-. 
scribed  by  Dr.  Jenner,  Dr.  Willan,  and 
others,  were  also  occasionally  observed  in 
Ceylon ;  and  although  these  in  general 
appeared  to  give  security,  and  render  the 
constitution  unsusceptible  of  Small-Pox* 
or  the  Vaccine  disease’ia  its  regular  form* 
the  inoculations  were  in  all  such  cases  fre¬ 
quently  repeated.  A  son  of  my  own,  who 
had  a  vesicle,  regular  in  form,  but  prema¬ 
ture,  the  areola  having  commenced  on  the' 
seventh  day,  has  been  since  inoculated  six 
times  without  effect.  The  prevalence  of 
Small-Pox,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Vaccine,  afforded  us  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  occurrence 
of  Smll-Pox  pustules  in  patients  under 
Vaccination,  when  the  diseases  were 
modified  or  suspended  by  each  other  ;  but* 
in  this  respect,  we  observed  no  deviation, 
from  the  appearances  which  have  been  so 
often  and  so  well  described,  as  occurring - 
under  similar  circumstances  in  Eux*ope. 
We  have  also  diet -with  cases  in  which  the 
eruption  of  measles  occurred  on  patients 
who  had  been  vaccinated,  and  both, 
diseases  seemed  to  run  their  course  at  the 
same  time, only  thatthe  progt  essof  theVac- 
eine  areola  was  occasionally  retarded  for 
some  days.  ChickeU-Pox  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Ceylon,  and  often  mistaken 
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for  Smatl-Pox ;  but  I  never  chanced  to 
meet  with  a  case,  where  it  occurred  in  a 
vaccinated  patient.  Scarlatina  is  not 
known  in  Ceylon,  nor  (agreeably  to  my  in¬ 
formation)  in  any  part  of  India,  where  con¬ 
tagious  Typhus  seldom  or  never  occurs  ; 
so  that  we  have  had  n»  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  effect  of  these  diseases,  in  mo¬ 
difying  the  action  of  the  Vaccine  virus. 
The  effect  of  some  chronic  eruptions,  in 
sometimes  rendering  the  constitution  un¬ 
susceptible  of  theVaccine  disease,  or  occa¬ 
sioning  spurious  pustules,  has  already 
been  mentioned ;  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add,  that  during  the  seven  years  in 
which  the  Cow-Pox  was  so  extensively 
diffused  in  Ceylon,  I  never  saw  one  case 
of  eruptive  disease,  which  could  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  Vac¬ 
cination. 

“  It  was  remarked,  that  during  the  rainy 
season  we  more  frequently  failed  in  com¬ 
municating  the  disease,  which  might  in 
some  degree  be  owing  to  the  greater  fre¬ 
quency  of  Catarrh  at  that  season,  but  was 
also  attributed  to  the  matter  being  diluted, 
or  washed  away  by  the  rain  $  few  of  the 
natives  of  the  lower  order  wearing  any  co¬ 
vering  on  their  arms  ;  on  which  account  l 
used  to  caution  them  against  exposing 
their  arms  to  wet,  or  bathing  on  the  day  of 
the  Inoculation.” 

“  In  this  pamphlet  it  has  been  ay 
wish  to  confine  myself  to  those  facts 
which  have  come  under  my  own  more 
immediate  observation ;  and  I  have 
therefore  said  nothing  of  the  great  and 
unexampled  success  which  has  attended 
Vaccination  on  the  Continent  of  India, 
where  above  a  million  of  people  have 
been  secured  from  Small-Pox,  owing  to  the 
liberal  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
and  steadily  pursued  by  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company,  for  promoting  Vaccina¬ 
tion  throughout  their  territories.  By  this 
means  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
have  contributed  most  essentially  to  the 
happiness  of  the  people  under  their  go¬ 
vernment,  and  added  greatly  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  revenue  ;  but  for  more  parti¬ 
cular  information,  I  must  refer  my  Rea¬ 
ders  to  the  correspondence  and  reports  of 
Dr.  Anderson,  of  Madras,  Mr.  Shoolbred, 
of  Calcutta,  Dr.  Kier,  of  Bombay,  and 
other  Medical  Officers  of  the  Company’s 
Establishment,  who  have  written  on  the 
subject.  I  cannot  conclude  without  con¬ 
gratulating  the  publick  on  the  great  and 
incalculable  benefits  which  have  already 
accrued  to  society  from  Vaccination, 
which  are  still  progressively  increasing, 
and  which  must  ultimately  acquire  more 
than  sufficient  influence  to  overcome  every 
obstacle  to  its  complete  success.  I  also 
beg  leave  to  offer  my  mite  of  praise  to  that 
great  man,  who,  by  his  important  disco¬ 
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very,  has  preserved  the  lives  of  so  many 
of  his  fellow- c reatures ;  the  consciousness 
of  which  must  prove  his  greatest  and  his 
best  reward.” 

81.  A  Serious  Address  to  the  Publick  on  the 
Practice  of  Vaccination  ;  in  which  the  late 
Failure  of  that  Operation  in  the  Family  of 
Earl  Grosvenor  is  particularly  adverted  to. 
Sold  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Portuguese 
Sufferers  8 vo.  pp.  20.  Murray. 

WE  recommend  this  candid  publf 
cation  to  general  notice,  and  shall 
only  transcribe  from  it  a  single  note  ; 

“  There  are  grounds  to  believe,  amount¬ 
ing  almost  to  demonstration,  that  the 
Vaccine  Inoculation  even  prevents  dan¬ 
gerous  disorders.  Suppose  there  are.  a 
thousand  children  all  in  good  health  on  a 
given  day  :  two,  three,  or  more  of  them, 
will,  in  the  common  rate  of  things,  be  af¬ 
fected  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks,  with  some  disorder  more  or  lest 
severe.  Suppose  farther,  that  another 
thousand  children, in  similar  circumstances, 
had  been  vaccinated  on  the  same  day ;  two, 
three,  or  more  of  these  also  ought  to  be 
more  or  less  affected  by  illness  some  time 
in  the  following  two  or  three  weeks;  and, 
in  the  very  great  numbers  that  have  un¬ 
dergone  Vaccination,  this  illness  must,  in 
very  many  instances,  from  mere  casual 
coincidence,  have  been  a  mortal  one,  and 
would  naturally  be  placed  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inoculation.  But,  as  we  have 
mot  heard  of  such  accidents,  which  could 
not  have  failed  to  have  been  noticed,  con¬ 
sidering  the  great  vigilance  of  the  Anti- 
Vaccinists,  it  follows  that  none  such  have 
occurred.  The  inference  is,  that  there  is 
something  in  the  influence  of  the  Vaccine 
matter,  when  acting  on  the  constitution, 
which  supplants  approaching  illnesses. — 
An  opinion  prevails  both  in  Ceylon  and 
Mexico,  that  Vaccination  prevents  and 
cures  several  disorders.” 

82.  The  Cow-Pox  Chronicle ;  or,  Medical 
Reporter ,  No.  4,  June  1811.  Second 
Edition;  small folio,  4 pp.  Ryan. 

THOUGH  we  greatly  admire  the 
Wit  of  this  very  ingenious  imitation 
of  an  old  Newspaper  with  its  half¬ 
penny  Stamp i ;  we  cannot  conscien¬ 
tiously  contribute  to  the  spreading  of 
its  violence. 

83.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Diocese  of  London.  By  John  Lord 
Bishop  of  that  Diocese,  at  his  Primary 
Visitation  in  1810.  Published  at  the  Re¬ 
quest  of  the  Clergy. 

THE  primary  Charge  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  to  the  Clergy  of  his  popu- 
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lous  and  extensive  Diocese,  as  might 
be  expected,  has  attracted  very  ge¬ 
neral  notice.  It  has  been  very  highly 
praised  by  some,  and  very  severely 
condemned  by  others.  Our  object 
and  our  endeavour  shall  be  ■ — to 

Speak  of  it,  as  it  is  :  nothing  extenuate, 

Kor  set  down  aught  in  malice. 

We  shall  consider,  1st,  the  Style, 
and  2dly,theMatter.  The  Style  is  easy, 
familiar,  and  unaffected.  It  partakes 
more  of  epistolary  simplicity  and 
negligence,  than  of  oratorical  dignity 
and  pomp.  It  is  the  language  of  the 
Bishop’s  common  conversation — and, 
in  short,  is  a  style  peculiar  to  himself. 
In  a  composition  of  this  sort,  written 
on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  candour 
requires  that  we  should  not  scrutinize 
with  strictness  and  severity  the  trivial 
errors  of  grammatical  inadvertence. 
There  is  always  a  mixture  of  pedantry 
and  ill-nature  in  hunting  after  such 
trifles,  and  dwelling  on  them  with  de¬ 
light. 

Having  made  these  few  remarks  on 
the  Style,  we  proceed,  2dly,  to  consider 
the  Matter ,  which  indeed  is  the  only 
consideration  of  real  importance. 

The  leading  objects  in  the  Bishop’s 
mind  when  he  composed  and  delivered 
this  Charge  seem  to  have  been,  1, 
To  condemn  the  extravagances  of  a 
sectarian  spirit.  2.  To  recommend 
the  knowledge  of  religion  on  orthodox 
principles  ;  and  3.  To  give  the  Clergy 
such  necessary  and  useful  information 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  re¬ 
quired.  With  regard  to  the  first  ob¬ 
ject,  the  Bishop  has  expressed  himself 
in  very  strong  terms.  His  language 
is  firm,  but  conciliatory.  He  says  of 
“  the  old  Dissenters,  such  as  Presby¬ 
terians, Independants,  and  Anabaptists, 
that  they  had  honest  ground  of  dis¬ 
sent,  though,  in  our  judgment,  erro¬ 
neous  and  unreasonable and  that 
“  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity  they  did  not  differ  from 
us.”  This  is  surely  liberal  aud  ca¬ 
tholic  ;  and  we  know  that  the 
Bishop’s  private  sentiments  are  equally 
so.  It  is  only  against  the  wild  and 
eccentric  opinions  of  modern  enthu¬ 
siasts  that  the  Bishop’s  strong  disap¬ 
probation  is  directed.  The  human 
mind  is  naturally  prone  to  extremes ; 
and  we  may  seethe  opposite  extremes 
of  infidelity  and  enthusiasm  prevalent, 
not  only  in  the  Diocese  of  London, 
but  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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We  do  not  wish  to  speak  harshly  of 
uncharitably  of  any  religionists,  be¬ 
cause  that  would  betray  a  want  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  ourselves;  but  we  wish  to 
bear  always  in  mind,  that  although 
“  Charity  hopeth  all  things,”  yet  she 
delighteth  in  “  the  truth/’  and  it  is  to 
the  truth  we  profess  our  submission, 
and  not  to  a  sect  or  party.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  us,  who  have  witnessed  with 
mixed  emotions  of  sorrow  and  disgust 
a  wanton  abuse  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  that  there  is  too  much  reason 
for  the  Bishop’s  censure,  and  that,  in 
general,  it  is  just. 

But  let  us  hear  his  Lordship  speak 
for  himself. 

“  The  infidelity  which  was  studiously 
propagated  at  the  beginning  of  these 
troubles  (alluding  to  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion),  though  it  has  since  declined,  and 
never  had  many  followers  compacted  into 
any  formidable  body,  yet  it  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  many, 
and  to  incline  them  to  a  dangerous  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  opinion,  and  indifference  in  re¬ 
ligion.  The  extreme  into  which  others 
have  run,  shocked  at  this  growing  evil,  has 
been  equally  prejudicial  to  sober  and. 
sound  religion.  Men  have  sought  for  se¬ 
paration,  when  the  circumstances  have 
required  the  strictest  union,  and  to  rebuild 
the  shaken  faith  of  Christians  on  the  fluc¬ 
tuating  basis  of  enthusiasm;  and  to  heal 
the  wounds  which  Christian  obedience  had 
received  from  corruption  of  mind,  profli¬ 
gacy  of  manners,  and  viciousness  of  life, 
not  by  the  evangelical  doctrine  and  grace 
of  repentance,  as  the  Gospel  teaches,  but 
by  new  and  unheard-of  conversions,  the 
inventions  of  men  of  heated  imaginations 
or  ambitious  views.” 

If  it  be  allowed  that  these  evils 
exist  in  reality,  we  must  admit  that 
they  require  a  remedy  ;  and  we  think 
the  Bishop  has  done  right  in  calling 
the  attention  of  his  Clergy  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  much  will  depend  on  their 
exertions  at  once  to  discover  and  ap¬ 
ply  the  proper  antidote — as 
Dangerous  conceits  are  in  their  natures 
poisons. 

What  the  Bishop  observes  of  a 
schismatical  spirit  which  has  gone 
forth  in  our  times  beyond  all  former 
precedent,  is  worthy  of  the  serious  at¬ 
tention  of  schismaticks  themselves. 
By  too  frequently  whetting  the  knife, 
they  may  wear  it  all  away. 

That  Christ  is  not  divided ,  nor  in¬ 
deed  can  be,  is  a  truth  which  they  do 
not  sufficiently  understand  or  consider. 
The  infidel  triumphs  while  he  behold* 
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such  a  number  of  discordant  sects, 
and  the  animosity  which  arises  in  their 
“minds  against  each  other.  He  w : 1 
argue,  from  the  great  variety  of  their 
opinions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
’  at  truth  "with  certainty,  and  therefore 
he  will  abandon  the  pursuit. 

The  2d  object  the  Bishop  appears 
to  have  had  in  view  is,  to  reco impend 
Religion  on  Orthodox  principles.  A 
very  clear  distinction  ought  to  be 
made  ’between  the  sober  principles  of 
‘Christianity,  and  She  strange  reveries 
of  Enthusiasm' • — between  the  sound 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  ami  the  dan- 

■  geroiis  errors  of  Antmotmanism.  To 
prevent  the  prevalence  of  error,  and 
to  promote  the  knowledge  of  truth, 

'are  objectsVorthy  of  Episcopal  vigi¬ 
lance  and  attention.  We  heartily 
desire  that  both  the  Clergy  and  the 
Laity  —  not  only  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  all  professing 
Christians  of  every  denomination, 
may  “  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the 

•  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ”  — but  we  are  fully  per¬ 
suaded  in  our  own  minds  that  this  de- 

•  sirable  end  will  not  be  answered  by 
“  preaching  Christ  of  contention” — 
by  “  making  God  the  Author  of  sin” 
—  or  by  “  sinning  that  Grace  may 
abound.”  We  see  with  regret  the 

■  progress  of  a  system  which,  to  usd  the 
Bishop’s  words,  “  exalts  the  meanest 
and  u  ost  ignorant  of  men  into  a 
spiritual  superiority,  teaches  them  to 
despise  others,  and  draws  around  them 
a  train  of  followers  as  ignorant  as 
themselves.”  Neither  the  cant  of 

•  hypocrisy  nor  the  language  of"  del u- 
.  sion  will  serve  to  promote  the  cause 

of  true  Religion.  On  the  contrary, 

-  they  tend  to  injure  its  best  interests. 

-  On  the  subject  of  the  Arminian  and 

•  Caivinistic  controversy,  the  Bishop 
speaks  with  great  moderation  —  and 
allows  that  “  speculative  persons  may 

v  Jean  to  the  one  or  the  other  side  with¬ 
out  blame.”  But  he  enters  his  solemn 
...  protest  against  44  the.  depths  and 
.  mysteries  of  Calvinism,”  and  against 
*■  that  licentious  abuse  to  which  the 
.  doctrine  of  44  absolute  Election”  is 
.  ever  exposed.  In  our  opinion,  the 
Church  of  England  is  neither 'Caivin¬ 
istic  nor  Arminian,  although  it  holds 
.  some  doctrines  common  to  both  those 
systems  ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  controversy  on  this  subject 
has  done  more  harm  than  good  to 


religion,  in  exciting  mutual  animosity 
and  contention  —  in  preventing  the 
exercise  of  Christian  meekness,  humi¬ 
lity,  and  charity  •*- and  in  withdraw¬ 
ing  Ihe  mind  from  essential  and  indis¬ 
putable  points  of  doctrine.  The 
“good  old  way”  of  faith  and  holiness 
is  the  only  way  of  salvation  we  can 
discover  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
we  doubt  the  possibility  of  any  new 
inventions  being  made  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  truth.  Religion  is  not 
like  a  garment  that  changes  with  the 
fashion  oi  the  times,  and  we  sincerely 
r deprecate  all  novelties  and  inno¬ 
vations. 

The  3d  object  of  the  Bishop’s 
Charge  is,  io  give  such  information  to 
the  Clergy,  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  required.  His  Lordship’s 
politicks  are  moderate  and  comlitu- 
tional — free  from  the  malevolence  of 
a  party  spirit  and  a  des  re  of  change. 
Speaking  of  the  melancholy  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  Revolution  in  France, 
and  describing  the  rashness  of  some 
disaffected  persons  who  are  disposed 
to, precipitate  tiie  ruin  of  our  Consti- 
tion  both  in  Church  and  State,  he 
observes — - 

“  It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  can 
contemplate  these  things  in  the  abstract, 
as  it  doubtless  will  to  succeeding  ages,  that 
after  the  awful  lesson  which  has  been  ex¬ 
hibited  to  Europe,  after,  the  dear  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  miseries  of  Revolution  and 
change  (even  where  the  former  state  was 
bad,  and  stood  in  need  of  great  reforma¬ 
tion)  that  there  should  still  be  found  men 
willing  to  plunge  themselves  and  others 
in  the  same  troubled  waves,  vainly  flatter¬ 
ing  themselves  that  they  can  tide  in  the 
whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm  ;  or  through 
pride  of  heart,  unsteadiness  of  mind,  or 
,  discontented  temper,  one  oi;  other  of  these 
or  more  combined,  ambitious  of  change, 
without  foresight,  qr  regard  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  ;  and  that  men  should  not  yet  be 
convinced,  that  excessive  liberty  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  end  in  extreme  despo¬ 
tism  j  and  that  what  is  tried  and  known 
by  long  experience,’ though  short  of  per¬ 
fection,  is  more  to  be  relied  upon  than 
new  speculations  however  specious.” 

All  tins  we  find  excellent,  and  we 
.  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  con¬ 
tain  many  practical  truths.  We  dread 
the  very  idea  of  power  in  the  .bauds 
of  a  mob ;  and  sound  policy  teaches  us, 
that  while  the  common  people  are 
protected  in  the  legal,  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  and  liberties,  they  should 
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be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  a  state 
of  subordination.  Although  it  hap¬ 
pens  in  this  Protestant  and  free 
country  that  aimost  every  one  is  a 
professor  of  Divinity  and  Law,  it  does 
not  belong  to  every  pragmatical 
sciolist  to  legislate  and  govern. 

O  O  ^ 

Another  subject  of  the  Charge  is, 
the  improvement  of  small  livings  by 
an  addition  lately  made  in  Parliament 
to  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty;  and  we  h  <ve 
no  doubt  the  incumbents  of  such 
livings  will  find  the  information  ac- 
curate  and  useful.  The  Bishop  next 
adverts  to  the  number  of  Dissenters, 
and  attributes  their  increase  to  a  want 
of  sufficient  accommodation  in  the 
Churches' of  the  Establishment.  He 
speaks  with  a  becoming  warmth  and 
earnestness  on  this  subject ;  and  we 
hope  what  he  has  said  will  meet  with 
due  attention  trom  lhe  Legislature. 

“  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country  that 
many  of  its  inhabitants  should  have  no 
means  of  public  worship,  or  be  driven  to 
such,  rather  than  lose  ail  public  exercise 
of  religion,  as  neither  they  themselves,  nor 
the  state  for  them,  approve  of.  The 
more  so,  since  we  see  the  Meeting-houses 
and  Tabernacles  of  those  who  dissent  fiom 
vis  spring  up  on  every  side,  as  soon  as 
their  congregations  are  gathered.  The 
demand  therefore  is  great,  that  ample 
means  be  provided,  so  that  there  be  room 
'  for  the  several  distinctions  of  rank;  and 
that  the  poorest  man,  at  the  same  time, 
may  have  his  place  allowed  to  him,  which  I 
•  esteem  to  be  his  birth-right  as  much  as 
'the  enjoyment  of  his  personal  liberty,  and 
■  the  fruits  of  his  labour;  and  that  all  may 
-meet  together  and  humiliate  themselves  in 
the  House  of  Gocf,  before  the  common 
Father  and  Redeemer  of  ail.” 

We  entirely  concur  with  the  Bishop 
in  these  observations  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  Metropolis,  and  to  large 
and  populous  places;  but  we  do  not 
see  how  they  apply  to  the  increase  of 
-  Dissenters  in  the- generality  of  market 
towns  and  villages.  *  What  is  here 
said  on  the  subject  of  Terriers,  as  they 
are  legal  documents  which  greatly 
tend  to  the  security  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  and  to  prevent  disputes,  we 
wish  to  be  more  generally  known  in 
every  Diocese.  The  disapprobation 
which  the  Bishop  has  expressed  also 
against  Register-offices  deserves  our 
praise,  and  the  thanks  of  the  publick. 

0n  the  whole,  we  think  the  Bishop 
has  done  great  service  to  the  Clergy 
in  giving  them  much  information, 
and  suggesting  to  them  many  inter¬ 


esting  topicks  of  parochial  utility.  We 
are  fully  persuaded  IHat  if  they  attend 
to  the  Charge,  and  consider  u  rightly, 
they  will  find  it.  conducive  to  their 
improvement  and  benefit. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  with- 
out  adding,  that  the  present  Bishop  of 
London  appears  no  less  attentive  to 
the  cause  of  Religion ,  and  the  duties 
of  his  station ,  than  his  pious  Prede¬ 
cessor,  now  no  more. 

84.  The  Sin  and  Danger  of  Schism ,  consi¬ 
dered  in  a  Charge  (intended,  to  be)  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  C/ergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Leicester,  at  the  Summer  Visitation  m 
181 1.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Burnaby,  D.  D. 
Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  oco,  pp.  23. 
Payne,  and  Rivingtons. 

THIS  truly  venerable  and  respecta¬ 
ble  Divine  (as  well  known  to  the 
literary  world  by  his  many  valuable 
publications,  as  he  is  both  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  and  his  professional  life  for  the 
amiable  simplicity  of  his  manners  and 
the  unaffected  but  apostolical  energy 
of  his  Discourses  in  the  Pulpit)  intro¬ 
duces  the  present  Charge  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  neat  Apology : 

“  The  Archdeacon,  feeling  himself  too 
feeble,  from  a  return  of  indisposition,  to 
attend  his  Visitation  in  person,  begs  leave 
to  present  to  the  Clergy  the  following 
Charge;  hoping  that  they  will  accept  it, 
in  this  form,  with  their  usual  indulgence, 
as  a  token  of  his  affectionate  regard, 
respect,  and  attention.” 

In  the  Introduction,  Dr.  Burnaby- 
very  judiciously  observes, 

“It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  and  must 
excite  in  every  Christian  breast  the  most 
poignant  sorrow,  that  the  Gospel,  gra¬ 
ciously  intended  by  its  Founder  to  be  a 
perennial  source  of  glory  to  God  on  high, 
on  earth  peace,  and  good  will  towards  men, 
should,  by  the  schisms  and  divisions  it  has 
given  rise  to.  have  excited  in  the  human 
breast  such  malignant  passions  as  have  not 
only  greatiy  tended  to  obumbrate  and 
eclipse  the  glory  of  God  ;  but  to  extinguish 
philanthiopy  and  good  will  towards  men. 
The  Gospel  was  designed  to  ha  rmonise  and 
cement  together,  under  the  common  hope 
and  expectation  of  redemption,  the  differ¬ 
ent.  branches  of  Society  ;  that  peace  might 
prevail  universally  among  mankind.  But 
scarcely  was  it  promulgated,  than,  owing 
to  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  the 
leaven  of  schism  began  to  effervesce ;  and 
contention  and  discord  to  divide  the 
Christian  world. 

After  commenting  on  “  the  dissen¬ 
sions  which  took  place  at  Antioch  and 
Corinth  soon  alter  Pentecost ,”  the 

learned 
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learned  Archdeacon  proceeds  to  state, 
that, 

“  In  the  early  dawn  of  Christianity,  few 
and  plain  were  the  articles  prescribed  by 
the  Christian  Church.  That  Jesus  was  the 
Christ:  that  he  was  crucified:  that  he 
roSe  from  the  dead  :  that  he  ascended  into 
Heaven:  that  he  sent  down  the  Holy 
Ghost :  that  he  will  come  again  in  glory 
to  judge  the  world  :  and  that,  by  his  obla¬ 
tion  upon  the  cross,  and  the  atonement  he 
there  made,  ‘  came  forgiveness  of  sins ; 
and  justification  from  all  things,  from 
which  men  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  Moses;'  (Acts  xiii.  38,  39) — These 
perhaps  were  principal  and  leading  ones. 
But  in  process  of  time,  from  the  restless¬ 
ness  of  the  human  mind,  other  questions 
©f  a  more  intricate  and  recondite  nature, 
were  started  and  introduced  ;  and  dissen¬ 
sions  and  divisions  were  too  commonly  the 
result. 

“  The  doctrines  taught  by  the  Church 
•f  Rome,  and  the  observances  she  enjoined, 
were  so  impious  and  profane,  as  to  make 
it  an  imperative  duty  to  separate  from  her. 
-—But  although  in  such  extreme  cases  se¬ 
paration  may  become  necessary ;  yet,  in 
general,  I  fear,  schisms  will  be  found  to 
originate  in  less  justifiable  motives;  in, 
what  has  been  before  alluded  to,  fanaticism, 
ambition,  or  avarice.  Weak  and  warm 
tempers,  especially  when  not  directed  by 
true  and  sound  principles  of  Religion,  are 
apt  to  be  led  away  by  the  illusions  of 
fancy.  They  are  filled  with  imaginary 
conceits  :  and  are  sometimes  carried  so 
far,  as  to  suppose  themselves  inspired  and 
enlightened  by  Heaven.  They  pretend  to 
see,  farther  than  other  men,  into  the 
mysteries  of  Religion ;  and  arrogantly 
assume  to  themselves  a  sort  of  sacred 
character  by  no  means  belonging  to  them  ; 
but  which  is  calculated  to  deceive  and 
impose  upon  mankind  ;  at  least  upon  the 
snore  credulous  part  of  it ;  and  to  prepare 
them  for  extravagances  of  every  kind  ; 
sueh  as  heresies,  schisms,  treasons,  rebel¬ 
lions,  and  the  like.  Many  of  these  men 
are  to  be  pitied  ;  being  fitter  for  the  cells 
of  a  lunatic  asylum,  than  for  the  society 
of  rational  beings.  They  have  lost  their 
reason  ;  and  are  hurried  away  by  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  a  wild  imagination.  Neverthe¬ 
less  they  are  eagerly  followed  by  a  giddy 
and  uninformed  multitude  ;  — who,  ripe  at 
all  times  for  innovation  and  change,  are 
blind  to  such  imposture ;  and  frequently 
become  dupes  and  fall  victims  to  it. 
Others  again,  not  satisfied  with  the  station 
and  rank  which  they  hold  in  life,  are  am¬ 
bitious  of  rising  into  importance,  by  be¬ 
coming  leaders  of  a  discontented  and 
factious  multitude,  sometimes  in  political 
but  more  frequently  in  religious  matters. 
They  sacrifice  to  the  prejudices  of  their 
'followers,  flatter  their  vanity,  and  openly 
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declare  themselves  their  admirers,  their 
friends,  and  protectors ;  in  order  to  acquire 
distinction  and  preeminence.  A  third 
sort,  generally  of  the  lowest  description 
of  society,  induced  by  the  hope  and 
prospect  of  gain  and  sordid  lucre, 
endeavour  to  insinuate  themselves,  by 
cant  and  hypocrisy,  into  the  favour  and 
good  opinion  of  unsuspecting  and  well- 
disposed  Christians ;  and  to  profit  by 
their  credulity  and  weakness.  They  are 
ignorant  and  illiterate ;  without  educa¬ 
tion;  and  without  acquirements.  They 
are  teachers  without  knowledge ;  preachers 
without  commission  or  authority  ;  and  em- 
piricks,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  in 
all  matters  of  religion.  Gain  is  their  ob¬ 
ject  ;  and  hypocrisy,  religious  hypocrisy, 
the  banner  they  hear  before  them.  It  is 
true  they  are  the  contempt  of  all  sensible 
men,  schismaticks  as  well  as  others:  yet 
they  are  frequently  joined  and  followed  by 
the  rabble  ;  and  are  too  often  the  authors 
of  great  mischief  and  confusion.  Such  are, 
in  general,  the  movers  of  schisms  and 
divisions. — With  sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 
I  observe,  that  the  leaven  of  a  schism  of  a 
very  dangerous  and  mischievous  tendency 
is,  and  has  been  for  some  time  pa>t,  fer¬ 
menting  in  this  kingdom.  It  daily  in¬ 
creases;  bears  a  formidable  and  terrific 
appearance  ;  and  threatens  to  burst  out, 
like  a  volcanic  explosion  ;  and  to  involve  the 
dearest  interests  of  society  in  ruin  and  de¬ 
vastation.  It  has  originated, shall  Isay  with 
the  Methodists,  or  Evangelicalists,  or  by 
what  name  shall  I  distinguish  them  r  The 
tenets  they  profess  are  those  of  Calvin  ; 
and  they  embrace  all  the  points  taught  by 
that  Reformer  at  Geneva  in  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  predestination,  free-election,  re¬ 
probation,  instantaneous  and  irresistible 
conversion,  and  the  indefectibility  of  grace, 
are  among  their  favourite  doctrines.  They 
assert,  in  vindication  of  themselves,  that 
these  are  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  that  they  are  not  more  peculiar 
to  themselves,  than  to  our  own  Establish¬ 
ment  :  and  they  endeavour  to  cover  and 
conceal  their  nakedness  and  deformity, 
with  this  thin  and  flimsy  mantle.  But  if 
they  really  think  that  the  doctrines  of  Cal¬ 
vin  are  received  by  the  Church  of  England, 
why  have  they  deserted  her  communion  ? 
why  separated  and  seceded  from  her  ?  why 
have  they  formed  societies,  and  associated 
for  religious  purposes  and  innovation  ? 
why  have  they  erected  chapels  for  public 
worship;  appointed  ministers — with  sti¬ 
pends,  and  underthe  controul  of  superiors, 
— to  officiate  therein  ? — why  built  schools 
for  the  education  of  their  children  ?  why 
interdict  all  commerce  and  communication 
— even  that  of  marriage,  with  any,  except 
of  their  own  communion  ?  These  are  all 
unequivocal  proofs,  are  the  very  criteria, 
of  a  regularly  constituted  schism.  Their 
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plans  indeed  are  systematically  arranged  ; 
as  completely  organized  as  were  those  of 
the  Jesuits  in  the  zenith  of  their  power, 
and  under  their  brightest  meridian  lustre. 
There  is  only  this  difference  between  them ; 
the  Jesuits  had  in  view  to  support  the 
Church  of  Rome  j  of  which  they  were 
members  :  these  to  subvert  and  overthrow 
the  Church  of  England  ;  in  whose  bosom 
they  have  been  educated,  cherished,  and 
instructed.  But  let  them  consider  the 
enormous  sin  of  such  conduct:  the  evil, 
the  dangerous  consequences  it  leads  to. 
Let  them  refer  to  the  page  of  history ;  and 
reflect  upon  the  sanguinary  and  direful 
effects  of  almost  every  schism  that  has 
ever  taken  place  in  the  Christian  Church, 
whether  antient  or  modern.  Let  them 
reflect  upon  this,  I  say,  and  tremble. 
Many  of  the  members  of  these  societies, 
thus  deluded  and  drawn  away,  are,  I 
doubt  not,  in  other  respects  of  unimpeach¬ 
able  characters.  They  are  virtuous,  hu¬ 
mane,  charitable,  and  of  true  and  genuine 
piety.  But  there  are  others,  as  must  ever 
indeed  be  the  case  in  numerous  and  large 
iocieties,  of  very  different  casts  and  com¬ 
plexions  ;  of  designing  tempers,  sordid 
manners,  and  base  and  hypocritical  inten¬ 
tions.  The  former  are  deceived ;  the 
latter  are  deceivers.  The  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  perhaps,  holds  doctrines  in  some 
points  assimilating  to  those  of  other 
communions ;  to  those  of  Luther,  of 
Calvin,  or  of  Arminius  ;  particularly  the 
latter *  *.  But  she  differs  from  them  very 
materially  in  others;  and  is  marked  by 
discriminating  features.  Her  Articles  are 
-sui  generis  ;  of  a  construction  peculiar  to 
herself ;  and  she  approximates,  I  con¬ 
scientiously  believe,  both  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  more  nearly  to  the  Churches 
established  by  the  Apostles,  than  do  any 
other  at  this  time  upon  the  earth.  The 
Synod  of  Dortf  anathematised  the  five 
Articles  of  Arminius  and  the  Remon¬ 
strants  :  but  the  Church  cf  England  does 
*ot  take  upon  her  to  reprobate  the  five 
points  of  Calvin ;  although  she  does  not 
admit  them  in  the  strict  and  rigid  sense  in 
which  they  are  commonly  understood. 
Some  of  them  she  receives  partially  :  but 
none,  without  modification,  restrictions, 
and  limitations.  Our  learned  Diocesan, 
in  a  late  publication,  as  edifying  to  his- 
Clergy  as  honourable  to  himself,  has 
shewn,  in  a  most  clear  and  satisfactory 
manner,  that  neither  the  Formularies  of 
our  public  worship,  the  Articles  of  our 
faith,  nor  the  Homilies  expounding  those 
Articles,  are,  or  can  be,  considered  as 
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CalvinisticaJ.  They  may  partially  assimi¬ 
late  in  some  points,  but  in  others  they 
widely  and  essentially  differ.” 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this 
very  excellent  and  animated  Charge, 
as  it  appears  to  be  the  learned  Arch¬ 
deacon’s  valediction  to  his  Clergy. 

<i  In  conclusion,”  he  adds,  “  of  this  short 
and  imperfect' address,  I  most  earnestly 
intreat  you,  my  Reverend  Brethren, 
to  continue  steadfast  in  the  pale  of  that 
Church,  in  which  you  have  been  brought 
up ;  to  endeavour  to  ‘  make  up  the 
hedge,  and  stand  in  the  gap  before  the 
Lord;’  (Ezek.  xxii.  30.)  that  you  may 
guard  and  prevent  the  egress  of  the  waver¬ 
ing  ;  reclaim  and  bring  back  the  wander¬ 
ers  who  are  gone  astray ;  and  that  we 
may  become  one  fold  under  one  Shepherd, 
Jesus  Christ.” 

For  the  estimation  in  which  Dr. 
Burnaby  is  deservedly  held  by  the 
Clergy  of  his  Archdeaconry,  see  our 
vol.  LXXX.  p.  581. 

85.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  the  Stewards  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Clergy,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Paul,  on  Thursday,  May  10,  1810. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Stanier  Clarke,  LL.B. 
F.  R.  S.  Chaplain  of  the  Household,  and 
Librarian  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  Vicar  of  Preston,  Sussex. 
To  which  are  added  Lists  of  the  Nobility, 
Clergy,  and  Gentry ,  zvho  have  been 
Stewards  for  the  Feast  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy ,  together  with  the  Names  of  the 
Preachers,  and  the  Sums  collected  at  the 
Anniversary  Meetings,  since  1721.  4 to, 

pp.  29  ;  39  of  Appendix.  Rivingtons. 

MR.  CLARKE  has  chosen  for  his 
text  a  passage  from  1  Kings  i.  32,  34, 
principally  from  its  forming  a  part 
of  the  Coronation  Anthem,  “  which 
was  sung  in  the  appointed  service  for 
the  Festival.”  The  text  is  common  j 
but  the  Discourse  formed  from  it  is 
not  of  an  ordinary  stamp. 

“  To  advise  and  assist  our  Monarch, 
the  Hierarchy  of  our  Established  Church, 
who  may  now  be  considered  as  standing 
nearest  to  the  office  of  High  Priest,  were 
judiciously  selected ;  constantly  to  incul¬ 
cate  and  to  bring  to  the  recollection  of 
Kings  and  Princes,  the  necessity  of  an  at¬ 
tention  to  revealed  truth,  and  the  vast  im¬ 
portance  of  preserving  an  humble  and  de- 
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*  “  Arminius  did  not  publish  his  opinions  to  the  world  till  several  years  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  With  these  he  was  probably 
well  acquainted  :  and  this  will  in  some  measure  account  for  the  similitude  or  resemblance 
here  alledged.” 

f  “  For  an  account  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  see  the  GoUlen  Remains  of  the  ever- 
memorable  John  Hales  of  Eton,  who  was  present  there.” 

*  •; '  ,  1  vout 
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vout  spirit  on  the  Throne.  And  as  this 
Hieraehy  suit  retain  much  of  the  antient 
dignity  <  f  the  office  of  High  Priest,  it  con¬ 
sequently  remains  an  essential  part  of 
thenr  duty,  to  afford  unto  the  Throne  their 
efficacious  counsel,  and  to  aid  the  decision 
of  important  political  subjects  connected 
with  our  religious  establishment.  By  the 
am. cut  laws  of  our  Country,  the  Clergy 
were .  considered  fas  the  chief  o?  those 
three  Estates,  which  together  make  up  the 
entire  body  of  the  Commonwealth, 
wreathed  in  one  Crown,*  on  one  supreme 
head,  the  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

‘  If  from  these  more  public  proceedings 
of  the  British  Nation,  we  descend  to  the 
retreats  of  private  and  domestic  life  j  we 
shall  still  perceive,  that  on  every  important 
occasion  of  society,  the  sacred  character  of 
the  Priesthood  is  constantly  resorted  to 
with  devout  respect  by  all  ranks,  ‘  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor.’  By  its  holy  Ministers 
the  foundation  of  connubial  happiness  is 
laid,  without  which  the  well-secured  hearth 
of  a  Briton  would  be  melancholy  and  de¬ 
solate.  And  when,  to  bless  that  state,  to 
complete  that  social  bliss,  and  to  reward 
the  virtues  of  parents,  they  are  blessed 
with  new  and  tender  ties  unto  the  State  ; 
the  new-born  child  is  not  considered  as 
being  a  member  of  society,  until  it  has 
been  baptised  by  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
has  been  received  by  him  into  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  Christ’s  flock,  and  has  been 
signed  by  him  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 
Afterwards,  when  that  solemn  and  awful 
day  arrives,  on  which,  amidst  the  poignant 
sorrow  and  lamenting  anguish  of  the 
wretched  survivors.  Death  almost  appears 
not  to  have  lost  its  sting,  nor  the  Grave  its 
victory  ;  whose  is  the  consoling  voice  that 
pours  balm  on  the  agonized  heart  ?  and 
what  can  render  greater  service  to  the 
individuals  of  the  State,  than  l^he  devout 
lesson  of  resignation  and  submission,  which 
is  then  enforced  by  these  Pastors  of  the 
People  ? 

“  Whilst  the  Nation  thus  officially  in 
public,  and  the  most  respectable  part  of 
the  community  thus  sincerely  in  private, 
express  their  favourable  opinion  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  our  Established  Church ;  it  has 
-been  too  much  the  custom  of  many 
persons,  uninfluenced  by  similar  feelings 
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of  respect,  to  attack  the  Clergy  with,  un¬ 
founded  aspersion,  endeavouring, to  lessen 
the  value  of  their  exertions,  and  to  abate 
that  regard  which  is  due  to  the  Sacerdotal 
Order.  Against  such  base  aspersion,  the 
talents  of  the  most  able  of  our  profession, 
have  been  often  successfully  exerted  :  Yet 
let  it  not  be  deemed  matter  of  offence,  if 
one  of  the  most  inconsiderable  members  of 
that  Holy  Order  feels  and  expresses,  be¬ 
fore  this  great  assemblage  of  the  Church, 
a  zeal  to  his  profession  which  arises  from 
the  honest  pride  of  looking  back  on 
three  generations  *  of  his  ancestors,  who, 
as  eminent  and  learned  Clergymen,  were 
an  honour  to  the  Church  and  to  their 
Country. 

“  In  all  professions,  as  in  that  of  divinity,, 
men  of  different  talents,  character,  and 
even  integrity,  must  unavoidably  appear. 
It  has,  however,  invariably  been  the  cruel 
destiny  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  to  have  the 
infirmities  and  imperfections  of  itsM  inisters 
shamefully  magnified,  distorted  with  all 
the  ingenuity  that  the  wit  of  the  infidel,  or 
the  scorn  of  the  mocker,  could  devise., 
These  imperfections,  thus  magnified,  have 
not  unfrequently  been  employed  as  causes 
of  rejection  and  suspicion  against  Christian¬ 
ity  itself.  But,  as  was  long  since  admirably 
observed  by  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
our  f  Prelates,  —  ‘  It  is  rather  to  be  la¬ 
mented  than  objected  to  us,  that  consecra¬ 
tion  to  the  service  of  Heaven  will  not 
exempt  good  men  from  the  frailties  of. 
Humanity.  —  Of  all  the  delusions  into, 
which  licentious  men  are  apt  to  fall,  the, 
most  unhappy  sure  is  that,  which,  from  the 
vices  and  imperfections  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  inclines  them  to. reject,  or 
entertain  suspicions  of  that  Religion  itself, 
they  are  intrusted  to  teach  :  and  yet,’  adds, 
the  same  Prelate,  ‘1  believe  nothing  has 
more  contributed  to  keep  met*  attached  to 
their  Infidelity,  than  this  foolish  pre¬ 
judice.”’ 

An  appropriate  compliment  is  paid 
to  the  Military  and  Naval  Chap¬ 
lains. 

“  The  Ministers  of  our  sacred  Establish¬ 
ment  have  frequently  appeared,  and 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
intrepidity,  disinterestedness,  and  human¬ 
ity,  both  on  the  ocean  and  in  the  field.  I. 
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*  “  I.  The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Wottou,  who  at  a  vfery  early  age  (see  General  Diction¬ 
ary  by  Bayle,  &c.  in  folio,  vol.  X.)  gave  astonishing  proofs  of  his  future  (earning  and. 
ability;  and  having  passed  an  examination  in  three  of  the  learned  languages  before  he 
had  attained  his  seventh  year,  when  twelve  years  and  five! months  old,  took  hisBachelor’s 
degree,  whilst  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  His  Leges  Wallicee  are  well  knojvn. 
II.  The  Rev.  William  Clarke,  of  the  same  College  and  University,  well  known  by  his 
learned  Connexion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  English  Coius,  who  oied  Chancellor  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Chichester.  III.  The  Rev.  Edward  Clarke,  Author  of  Letters  concern¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  Nation,  of  the  same  College  and  University,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
scholars  amongst  those  who  have  been  brought  up  at  Winchester.” 

f  “  Warburton,  in  his  first  and  tenth  sermons  preached  at- Lincoln’s  Inn,” 
y  speak 
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speak  in  the  Royal  *  presence  of  one  who 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this 

assertion . Let  it  be  remembered,  that 

many  of  the  leading  officers  in  the  British 
Navy,  and  more  especially  that  great  and 
lamented  Admiral,  near  whose  hallowed 
remains  we  are  this  day  assembled,  was 
himself  the  son  of  a  Clergyman  ;  who 
having  carefully  instilled  an  early  sense 
of  Christianity  into  his  child’s  capacious 
mind,  devoted  him  to  that  glorious  cause, 
in  which,  though 

«  God  gave  us  Victory,  Nelson  diedf  ?” 

86.  An  impartial  Examination  of  the  Merits 

and  Demerits  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 

Duke  of  York,  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

By  J.  Bragge.  8uo.  pp .  31.  Sherwood. 

NOT  having  the  honour  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  either  with  Mr. 
Bragge*  or  with  his  Correspondents 
“  of  the  Covent  Garden  Coffee-houses 
or  the  Mount we  pass  over  the  in* 
troduction  to  this  pamphlet;  and  give 
Mr.  Bragge  credit  when  he  states, 
that  “  he  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be* 
a  hireling.”  His  ideas  of  the  merits 
of  the  Duke  of  York  are  thus  stated  : 

“  Who  introduced  the  present  system 
of  military  tactics  ?  The  Duke  of  York. 
Who  brought  the  Army  to  its  present  state 
of  unrivalled  perfection  ?  The  Duke  of 
York.  Who  was  the  mah  who,  in  the  wise 
discrimination  of  his  own  judgment,  se* 
lected  officers  to  whom  must  be  attributed 
those  glorious  achievements  which  have 
been  lately  witnessed  on  the  Continent  — 
achievements  which  have  heaped  on  those 
Heroes  never-fading  laurels,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  honours,  which  must  for  ever 
grace  the  page  of  history  ?  The  Duke  of 
York.  Are  all  those  honours  to  attach 
then  to  those  heroes  alone  ?  Is  the  foun¬ 
tain  itself  to  be  disregarded  ?  Is  the  main¬ 
spring  of  action  to  be  robbed  of  its  fostering 
power;  its  stream  of  wise  appointments 
and  splendid  occurrences  to  descend, 
sullied  and  obscured,  to  posterity  ?  Is  no 
merit  due  to  the  man  who,  by  his  native 
love  of  clemency,  his  invariable  love  of 
mercy,  has  so  justly  endeared  him  to  the 
armjr ;  has  so  strongly  riveted  their  af¬ 
fections  ?  Is  no  merit  due  to  such  a  man 
—  a  man  who  has  commanded  with  that 
dignified  weight  and  impartiality  which,  if 
ever  equalled,  were  certainly  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  his  predecessors  ?  The  Army 
hail  him  as  their  patron  and  protector ; 
they  regard  him  as  their  father,  their 


friend,  and  in  a  belligerent  hour  like  the 
present  were  their  wishes  to  be  disregarded  ? 
No  Commander  in  Chief  was  ever  more  in¬ 
defatigable  ;  no  man’s  labours  have  ever 
been  move  applauded  by  those  who  are 
the  best,  the  only  judges  indeed  of  his  real 
merits.” 

In  like  manner  are  the  Duke’s  de - 
merits  examined,  and  exculpated. 

The  Prince  Regent  is  extolled  for 
his  general  conduct,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  for  his  magnanimity  in  having 
brought  back  the  Commander  in 
Chief  into  an  office  for  which  he  was 
so  eminently  well  qualified. 

HisRoy al  B  rothers  are  thus  noticed  t 

“  Though,  through  their  private  situa¬ 
tions,  they  dre  excluded  from  the  power 
of  attaining  virtuous  notoriety,  yet  they 
are  ever  anxious,  we  find,  to  patronize 
charitable  and  laudable  institutions,  and 
to  assist  their  fellow  creatures,  without 
any  regard  to  their  own  private  interest, 
content  with  that  self-satisfaction  which, 
always  arises  frombenevolence,and  which, 
to  the  truly  benevolent,  is  the  greatest  re¬ 
ward  that  can  be  derived.” 

And  the  “  amiable  Princesses 

“  Destitute  of  pride,  and  superior  to 
flattery,  they  ever  regret  the  cause  of  re¬ 
proof,  and  impart  it  without  losing  the  con¬ 
fidence— the  respect  of  those  who  merit  it. 
Ever  assiduously  anxious  are  they  tcs» 
excite  esteem  and  favour,  and  by  their  own 
bright  example,  though  totally  devoid  of 
ostentation,  to  stimulate  others  to  imitate 
them.  While  their  actions  are  the  off¬ 
spring  of  pure  and  unaffected  piety,  they 
view  the  defects  of  others  with  mildness 
and  commiseration.  It  is  their  delight  to 
assist  the  afflicted  ;  and,  with  gentle  affa¬ 
bility  add  condescension,  to  succour  and 
sooth  the  necessitous.  Whilb  it  has  been, 
the  impulsive  spring  of  their  own  innate 
goddness,  and  while  it  has  ever  been  their 
constant  study  to  render  happy  the  vale  of 
years  of  their  venerated  and  aged  Parents* 
their  affectionate  regards  to  others  have  not 
been  diminished,  nor  their  generous  and 
humane  exertions  to  assist  the  unprotected 
-*-the  fatherless  and  the  poor  —  been  for¬ 
gotten.  To  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  to* 
relieve  their  wants,  has  ever  been  with 
them  a  vvslrm  object  of  their  ambition; 
Nor  have  their  labours  been  unrewarded. 
In  them  have  the  indigent  indeed  found 
patrons  —  protectoresfies  —  friends  !” 

“  From  their  Royal  Mother  they  have 
i  mb  ibed  all  those  inestimable  virtues — from. 


*  “  Admiral  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  principal  Steward  for  the  year  5 
who  was  pleased  to  signify,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Royal  Brothers,  that  one  of 
our  Princes  should  always  attend  at  the  Anniversary  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy, 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul.” 

f  “  From  lines  written  by  His  Grace  the  [late]  Duke  of  Devonshire,” 

©ENT.  Mag,  Augustj  1811.  -  Jier 
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her  they  have  learned  religion,  prudence, 
economy,  pity,  benevolence,  resignation, 
and  fortitude.  As  a  wife,  a  mother,  be¬ 
hold  her,  British  matrons,  and  emulate 
her  pious  example  !  Her  conjugal  affec¬ 
tion  is  notorious — her  maternal  love  wants 
no  confirmation  Affectionate  Wife  I  Hap¬ 
py  Mother  !  Thy  comfort  is  Religion,  and 
thy  merits  are  her  everlasting  rewards. 
The  Country  is  sensible  of  the  duties  thou 
hast  so  faithfully  performed,  in  attending 
a  worthy  husband  during  the  heavy  linger¬ 
ing  hours  of  painful  malady,  and  in  rear¬ 
ing  children  who  thus  promise  to  be  like 
thysejf.  Thou,  as  a  Christian,  hast  the 
proud  comfort  of  knowing  that  thou  hast 
exhibited  to  the  world  a  living  proof  of 
virtue — an  example  to  others ;  and  that 
time,  which  puts  an  end  to  all  human 
pleasures  and  all  human  sorrows,  can 
never  efface  those  excellent  qualities  as  long 
as  history  shall  record  their  sacred  worth.” 

87.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Anna  Seward  ; 

with  Extracts  from  her  Liter  ary  Correspon¬ 
dence.  Edited  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq. 

Three  Volumes  small  8vo,  about  1200  pp. 

88,  Letters  of  Anna  Seward ;  written  be¬ 
tween  the  Years  1784  and  1807.  Six 

Volumes  small  8 vo ,  about  2000  pages. 

IF  the  merit  of  these  Works  were 
to  be  tried  in  the  High  Court  of  Par¬ 
nassus,  before  Chief  Justice  Apollo, 
the  propriety  of  our  serving  on  the 
Jury  might  perhaps  be  challenged 
both  by  Plaintiff  and  Defendant. — 
But  our  Verdict  shall  nevertheless  be 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  hut  the  truth  ! — We  knew 
Miss  Seward  well — and  were  enamour¬ 
ed,  as  were  ail  who  ever  saw  her,  both 
with  her  personal  and  mental  charms. 
Of  her  beauty,  however,  though  she 
had  an  ampie  share,  she  was  not 
vain.  Of  the  homage  due  to  her 
poetical  abilities  she  was  tremblingly 
tenaeious;  and  that  of  her  talent  in 
Letter-writing  she  thought  sufficiently 
high,  is  evident  from  her  bequest  to 
Mr.  Constable: 

“  I  have  left  you  the  exclusive  copy¬ 
right  of  Twelve  Volumes  Quarto,  half- 
bound.  They  contain  copies  of  Letters, 
or  of  parts  of  Letters,  that,  after  I  had 
written  them,  appeared  to  me  worth  the 
attention  of  the  publick. 

“  I  wish  you  to  publish  two  Volumes 
annually  ;  and  by  no  means  to  follow  the. 
late  absurd  custom  of  classing  letters  to 
separate  Correspondents,  but  suffer  them 
to  succeed  each  ether  in  the  order  of  time, 
as  you  find  them  transcribed.  When  you 
shall  receive  this  letter  its  Writer  will  be 
no  more.  While  she  lives  she  must  wish 
Mr.  Constable  all  manner  of  good,  and 
that  he  may  enjoy  it  to  a  late  period  of 
human  life.  Anna  Sswarq.” 


[Aug. 

By  a  similar  bequest,  her  Poetical 
Works,  accompanied  by  some  part  of 
her  early  Literary  Correspondence, 
were  given  to  Walter  Scott,  esq.  who 
has  accordingly  published  them,  with 
a  Biographical  Preface ;  of  which  the 
substantial  part  has  been  anticipated 
in  our  vol.  LXXIX.  page  378.™  We 
find,  however,  that  we  were  mistaken 
in  her  age.  She  was  born  in  1747  ;  and 
was  only  62  (not  66)  at  her  death 
in  1809.  In  her  portrait,  however, 
taken  in  1763,  she  is  a  well-grown 
damsel  of  sixteen ,  giving  a  fair  pro¬ 
mise  of  that  majestic  embonpoint  in 
which  we  first  beheld  and  admired  her 
in  1784.  —  In  one  of  her  letters  to  Mr. 
Saville,  she  expresses  a  satisfaction  in 
having  been  variously  and  repeatedly 
flattered  for  “  her  resemblance  to 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,”  to  whom  the 
homely  epithets  of fat, fair,  and forty , 
were  at  that  period  applied. 

In  1790  she  lost  her  Father ;  whose 
expressive  countenance,  venerable 
even  in  ruins,  filled  us  with  the  most 
exquisite  sensations,  when  fixed  (in  a 
state  of  second  childhood)  with  the 
most  amiable  complacency  on  a  be¬ 
loved  Daughter,  who  was  tenderly 
feeding  him  as  an  infant.  The  whole 
scene  was  enchantingly  fine  ;  and  no 
one  could  have  seen  it  without  ad¬ 
miration. 

“  While  engaged  in  attendance  upon 
her  father,  Miss  Seward,  besides  other  oc¬ 
casional  pieces,  published  in  1782  her 
poetical  novel,  intituled  ‘  Louisa,’  which 
was  favourably  received,  and  passed  rapid¬ 
ly  through  several  editions.  Other  pieces, 
chiefly  on  occasional  topieks,  fell  from  her 
pen  ;  some  of  which  found  their  way  to  the 
publick,  and  others  are  now,  for  the  first 
time,  printed  from  manuscripts.  The 
beauties  of  LlangollenVale,witluhe  talents, 
virtues,  and  accomplishments  of  the  ladies 
who  have  so  long  honoured  it  with  their 
residence,  claimed  and  obtained  comme¬ 
moration.  Its  inmates  were  among  those 
whom  Miss  Seward  valued  most  highly  -f 
and  the  regard  was  reciprocal.  ' 

“  Without  pausing  to  trace  the  progress 
of  her  less  important  works,  it  is  proper  to 
mention  the  Collection  of  Original  Sonnets 
published  in  1799.  They  were  intended 
to  restore  the  strict  rules  of  the  legitimate 
sonnet,  and  contain  some  beautiful  exam¬ 
ples  of  that  species  of  composition.  Less, 
praise  is  due  to  the  Translations  from 
Horace,  in  the  same  publication,  which, 
being  rather  paraphrases  than  translations, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  gratify  those 
whose  early  admiration  has  been  turned  to 
the  original.  [S/ze  thought  very  differently .} 

“  In  1804,  the  death  of  Dr,  Darwin, 
who  had  encouraged  the  first  notes  of  her 
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lyre,  and  from  whom,  perhaps,  it  had 
borrowed  some  of  its  peculiar  intonations, 
induced  Miss  Seward  to  give  the  publick  a 
biographical  sketch  of  her  early  friend. 
Her  life  of  Dr.  Darwin  ought,  however, 
rather  to  have  been  intituled  ‘  Anecdotes  of 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  of  the  Society 
of  Lichfield,  while  it  was  the  place  of  his 
residence.’  Although  written  upon  a  de¬ 
sultory  plan,  and  in  a  style  disfigured  by 
the  use  of  frequent  inversions  and  com¬ 
pounded  epithets, the  Memoir  has  preserved 
much  curious  and  interesting  literary  anec¬ 
dote.  The  history  of  Mr.  Day  is  told  with 
a  liveliness  which  these  defects  have  not 
obscured,  and  contains  a  useful  lesson, 
though  humbling  to  the  pride  of  human 
wisdom,  since  no  prejudices  of  bigotry,  or 
of  fashion,  ever  ied  a  votary  into  so  many 
absurdities  as  this  gentleman  successfully 
achieved,  while  professing  to  be  guided 
only  by  the  pure  light  of  Reason  and 
Philosophy.  In  this  publication  also  Miss 
Seward  laid  her  claim  to  the  first  fifty 
verses  in  the  ‘  Botanic  Garden,’  which 
she  had  written  in  compliment  to  Dr. 
Darwin,  and  which  he  had  inserted  in  his 
poem  without  any  acknowledgment.  The 
correctness  of  Miss  Seward’s  statement 
is  proved  by  the  publication  of  the  verses, 
with  her  name,  in  some  periodical  publica¬ 
tions,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  Dr, 
Darwin’s  poem ;  and  the  disingenuous 
suppression  of  the  aid  of  which  he  availed 
himself,  must  remain  a  considerable  stain 
upon  the  character  of  the  Poet  of  Fiora. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Sonnets, 
Miss  Seward  did  not  undertake  any  large 
poem.  Yet  she  continued  to  pour  forth 
her  poetical  effusions  upon  such  occasions 
as  interested  her  feelings,  or  excited  her 
imagination.  These  efforts  were,  however, 
unequal  to  those  of  her  earlier  muse. 
Age  was  now  approaching  with  its  usual 
attendants,  declining  health,  and  the  loss 
of  friends  summoned  from  the  stage  before 
her.  Yet  her  interest  in  literature  and 
poetry  continued  unabated ;  and  she 
maintained  an  unrelaxed  correspondence, 
not  only  with  her  former  friends,  but  with 
those  later  candidates  for  poetical  distinc¬ 
tion,  whose  exertions  she  approved  of. 
Among  these  she  distinguished  with  her 
highest  regard,  Mr.  Robert  Southey,  and 
used  to  mention,  as  the  most  decided 
symptom  of  degenerate  taste,  the  inade¬ 
quate  success  of  his  sublime  epic  ‘  Madoc.’ 
On  this  subject  she  used  to  quote,  as  a 
parallel  instance  of  rash  judgment,  a  pas- 
age  from  Waller’s  Letters.  ‘  The  old  blind- 
school-master,  John  Milton,  hath  pub¬ 
lished  a  tedious  poem  on  the  Fall  of  Man — 
if  its  length  be  not  considered  as  merit,  it 
has  no  other.’ 

“  In  summer  1807,  the  Editor,  upon  his 
return  fiom  London,  visited  Miss  Seward, 
with  whom  he  had  corresponded  occasion¬ 


ally  for  some  years.  Robertson  observes? 
that,  in  a  female  reign,  the  Queen’s  per¬ 
sonal  charms  are  a  subject  of  importance  ; 
and  as  the  same  rule  may  apply  to  the 
case  of  a  female  Author,  this  may  be  no 
improper  place  to  mention  the  impression 
Which  her  appearance  and  conversation 
were  calculated  to  make  upon  a  stranger. 
They  were  indeed  well  worth  a  longer  pil¬ 
grimage.  Miss  Seward,  when  young,  must 
have  been  exquisitely  beautiful ;  for,  in  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  the  regularity  of  her  features, 
the  fire  and  expression  of  her  countenance, 
gave  her  the  appearance  of  beauty,  and 
almost  of  youth.  Her  eyes  were  auburn, 
of  the  precise  shade  and  hue  of  her  hair, 
and  possessed  great  expression.  In  re¬ 
citing,  or  in  speaking  with  animation,  they 
appeared  to  become  darker ;  and,  as  it  were, 
to  flash  fire.  I  should  have  hesitated  to 
state  the  impression  which  this  peculiarity 
made  upon  me  at  the  time,  had  not  my 
observation  been  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
first  actress  of  this  or  any  other  age,  with 
whom  I  lately  happened  to  converse  on 
our  deceased  friend’s  expressive  powers  of 
countenance.  Miss  Seward’s  tone  of 
voice  was  melodious,  guided  by  excellent 
taste,  and  well  suited  to  reading  and  reci¬ 
tation,  in  which  she  willingly  exercised  it. 
She  did  not  sing,  nor  was  she  a  great  pro¬ 
ficient  in  musick,  though  very  fond  of  it, 
having  studied  it  later  in  life  than  is  now 
usual.  Her  stature  was  tall,  and  her  form 
was  originally  elegant ;  but,  having  broken 
the  patella  of  the  knee  by  a  fall  in  the  year 
1768,  she  walked  with  pain  and  difficulty, 
which  increased  with  the  pressure  of 
years.” 

Of  Miss  Seward's  Poetry  so  much  lias 
been  said,  and  so  many  pleasing  speci¬ 
mens  given  in  our  former  Volumes, 
that  we  may  be  allowed  (for  the 
present  at  least)  to  confine  ourselves 
to  her  Correspondence. 

Her  Juvenile  Letters,  beginning  in 
October  1762,  extend  to  January 
1768  ;  and  demonstrate  a  strong  and 
ardent  mind,  zealously  alive  to  the 
finer  feelings  of  friendship,  and  anxious 
for  acquiring  knowledge.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  occur  in  the  first 
letter  : 

“  In  Love,  the  impermanent  pleasures  of 
the  eye  eternally  mislead  uncongenial 
spirits  into  bands  which  are  legally  indis¬ 
soluble.  Flence  that  matrimonial  infelicity 
which  we  often  see  exist  between  persons, 
neitherofwhom are unamiable;  whereeach, 
in  a  better-suited  connexion,  might  have 
found  that  comfort  which  they  lost,  by  not 
attending  to  the  dissimilarity  of  their  taste3 
and  pursuits  ;  a  dissimilarity  which  ought 
to  have  shewn  them  the  impossibility  of 
finding  it  in  each  other’s  society,  and  have 
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restrained  them  from  wandering  out  of 
their  own  class. — Friendship, less  influenced 
than  Love  by  the  intoxication  of  the  eye,  is 
less  apt  to  lead  the  soul  out  of  her  bounds  ; 
yet  sometimes,  in  the  choice  of  friends, 
even  thinking  minds  are  dazzled  by  the 
glitter  of  superficial  attractions,  and  caught 
by  the  fascination  of  a  smile  !  and  oftener 
still,  as  I  before  observed,  circumstances 
of  convenience,  consciousness  of  obliga¬ 
tion,  or  reverence  for  imputed  virtues,  shall 
overrule  the  want  of  native  sympathy  in 
the  formation  of  friendship.  Such  friend¬ 
ship,  however,  is  mighty  apt  to  be  suddenly 
dissolved.  Their  acquaintance  wonder, 
and  the  parties  themselves  wonder,  at  the 
ease  with  which  they  had  mutually  re¬ 
nounced  communication,  that,  from  its  fre¬ 
quency,  might  well  be  supposed  to  have 
been  important  to  their  happiness.  But, 
in  reality,  there  is  little  marvel  in  the 
matter.  Friendship  not  having,  like  mar¬ 
riage,  a  legal  indissolubility  ;  the  connex¬ 
ion  which  convenience  or  accident  had 
formed,  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  conve¬ 
nience  or  accident  dissplves. 

“  You  talked  of  reading  the  >!ew  Eloisa  ; 
throw  it  aside,  I  beseech  you.” 

In  Ihc  next  she  says, 

“  You  ask  me,  if  I  expected  implicit 
obedience  when  I  bade  you  throw  aside 
Eioisa.  I  cannot  say  I  did,  but  I  . meant 
to  hint  my  opinion  of  its  very  softening 
tendency.  It  is  a  book  which  all  young 
men  should  read,  and  the  young  women 
avoid,  except  they  have  been  educated  in 
the  flatter  of  high  life.  The  Lady  Har¬ 
riots  of  the  age,  of  whom  that  excellent 
poem  in  Dodsley,  ‘  The  Modern  Fine 
Lady,’  is  so  exact  a  portrait,  might  per¬ 
haps  do  well  to  soften  their  vain  and  selfish 


— Index  Indicatorius.  [Augv 

hearts,  by  the  impassioned  and  beautiful 
pages  of  the  Eioisa;  since  love,  in  its  most 
enthusiastic  excess,  has  no  hazard  to  prin¬ 
ciple  and  to  happiness  so  desperate  as 
pride;  boundless  dissipation  and  unprin¬ 
cipled  extravagance  being  in  their  train. 

I  said  also,  that  1  thought  our  young  men 
should  read  Eioisa;  and  these  are  my 
reasons.  Among  the  modern  youth, 
satiric  contempt  of  tender  attachment  has 
succeeded  to  the  enamoured  Quixotism  of 
former  times.  With  that  sex,  since  chastity, 
unfortunately  for  it,  is  not  the  point  of 
honour,  no  guard  can  be  substituted  for 
masculine  purity,  so  likely  to  preserve  it 
from  the  fatal  effects  of  debauched  habits, 
as  a  fervent  and  constant  passion  for  a  re¬ 
fined  and  amiable  woman.  But  love  has 
no  foe  s«  formidable  as  ridicule ;  and  the 
natural  passions  are,  in  general,  found  to 
be  less  potent  than,  the  artificial  ones,  if 
the  latter  are  inspired  and  hallowed  by 
Fashion.  As  an  antidote  to  the  bane  of 
her  satire,  I  would  present  to  our  male 
youth  the  Eioisa  of  Rousseau.” 

“  We  must  greatlv  regret  the  affectation 
of  singularity,  which  betrays  so  fine  a 
writer  into  vain  attempts  of  reconciling 
irreconcilahle  contrarieties ;  that  the  eccen¬ 
tric  fervours  of  a  luxuriant  imagination 
should  so  often  bewilder  his  better  sense  in. 
the  labyrinths  of  sophistry,  till  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  right  and  wrong  are  blended  and 
lost.  Yet  insensibility  alone  can  doubt 
that  this  work  abounds  with  the  enchanting 
effusions  of  true  genius  ;  and  prejudice 
only  will  attempt  to  deny  that  we  find  an 
infinite  number  of  remarks,  as  just  as  they 
are  new,  interspersed  through  its  pages,  for 
the  wise  regulation  of  human  conduct  iq 
the  interesting  and  varied  situations  of  real 
jife  / To  be  continued. ) 


*  It  may  be  amusing  to  give  here  the  opinion  entertained  or  the  New  Heloise  by 
two  very  learhed  Fathers  of  the  Church. — “  How  would  your  Lordship  be  disgraced,  if  it 
were  known  that  your  Chaplain  was  permitted,  or,  which  is  much  the  same  thing,  that 
he  presumed  to  entertain  your  Lordship  with  accounts  of  Romances  ?  Yet  I  must  just 
say,  that  the  New  Heloise  has  afforded  me  much  pleasure.  There  are  many  exquisite 
beauties  in  thi§  odd  romance  ;  so  odd,  that  one  may  be  sure  the  story  is  two-thirds  fact 
for  one  of  fiction .  But  to  make  amends  for  this  defect,  the  sensibility  of  the  passionate 
parts,  and  the  sense,  the  nature,  and  the  virtue  of  the  rest,  is  above  every  thing  we  find 
in  the  Crehillons  antd  Voltaires,  those  idol  beaux-esprits  of  London  and  Paris.”  —  Dr. 
Hurd  to  Bishop  Warburton,  March  18,  1761. —In  answer,  the  Bishop  observes,  “I 
had  so  much  to  say  on  the  New  Heloise,  that  I  said  nothing.  And  your  reading  has 
made  my  saying  more  of  it  unnecessary.  I  agree  entirely  in  your  admiration  of  it. 
You  judge  truly,  and  you  could  not  hut  judge  so,  that  there  is  more  of  fact  than  fiction 
in  it.  There  would  never  else  have  been  so  much  of  the  domestic  part.  But,  above 
ajl,  tire  inartificial  contextureof  the  story,  and  the  not  rounding  and  completing  its  parts, 
shews  the  author  had  not  a  fiction  to  manage  over  which  he  was  an  absolute  master.  — ; 
The  truth,  they  say,  is,  that  an  intrigue  with  a  fair  pupil  of  family  forced  him  to  leave 
Swisserlaud.  He  lives  at  Paris  a  Hermit  as  in  a  desert ;  and,  in  the  midst  pf  general 
admiration,  he  will  gain  literally  hi§  bread,  by  writing  out  musiek  at  seven-pence  a 
sheet,  though  he  bean  excellent  composer  himself.  And  if  for  pence  they  offer  hiqi 
pistoles,  which  is  frequently  done,  lie  returns  all  but  the  change.  Indeed  he  is  one,  of 
those  glorious  madmen,  thgt  Cervantes  only  saw  in  idea,”  —  In  a  subsequent  Letter, 
May  30,  1763,  the  Bishop  says,  “  Rousseau’s  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  on  his 
Pastoral  Letter  against  Emile  will  much  amuse  yon.  At  page  65  you  will  see  one  of 
the. strongest  and  surest  marks  of  fanaticism  ;  1  will  leave  you  to  find  out  what  it  is.” 

SELECT 
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SELECT 

ODE, 

Performed  in  the  Senate  House  at  Cambridge, 
June  29,  18-11,  at  the  Installation  of  His 
Royal  Highness  * William  Frederick 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh, 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  Written 
by  William  Smytii,  Esq.  Professor  of 
Modern  History,  and  set  to  Mustek  by 
Professor  Hague  f  See  page  37.  J 

RECITATIVE. 

fjpHOU,  fl0m  thy  realms, of  brighter  day, 
Thou,  the  Bard,  whose  matchless  lay 
Once  gave  to  deathless  fame  thy  Fitzroy’s 
praise;  [lead, 

Now,  when  again  the  festive  pomp  we 
Oh  yet  receive,  for  ’tis  the  Poet’s  meed, 
The  earthly  homage,  which  the  heart 
would  raise ; 

The  fond  warm  sigh,  that  would  to  life 
restore  ’  [return  no  more. 

The  Genius  loved  and  mourned,  that  must 

AIR. 

O  thou,  lost  Master  of  the  British  Shell ! 
Pleased  in  the  calm  of  Academic  bowers 
To  win  the  spoils  of  meditative  hours, 

And  from  thy  studious  cell 
See  thy  loved  Arts  and  Virtue’s  gentle  train 
Wide  round  the  world  securely  reign. 

Alas  !  how  is  that  world  defiled, 

How  changed  each  scene  that  peaceful 
smiled, 

Since  in  this  crowded  Dome  thy  skill  divine 
Did  laurel-wreaths  round  Granta’s  scep¬ 
tre  twine —  J,  -.v 
CHORUS. 

What  countless  forms,  with  frantic  mien, 
Have  flitted  o’er  von  darkened  scene — 
They  come — -they  rage  — they  dis¬ 
appear — 

The  Storm  is  Woe — the  Pause  is  Fear — 

RECITATIVE. 

But  who  is  He  that  treads  the  uncertain 
gloom,  [doom  ? 

That  comes  the  last,  nor  shares  the  general 

AIR  AND  QURRTETT. 

Vain  now  each  mighty  Name, 

Thro’  ages  long  descended  ; 

Each  Banner’s  storied  fame, 

Which  conquest  once  attended  : 

RECITATIVE. 

From  height  tq  height  the  Alpine  Eagle 
flown,  [o\yn ; 

Screams,  as  he  finds  no  wild  remain  his 

RECITATIVE. 

With  sullen  march  recede 
The  Russian’s  wasted  train  : 

The  high,  indignant  Swede 
The  Oppressor  braves  in  vain  ; 

In  dim  eclipse  the  Crescent’s  glories  fade  ; 
And  the  far  Indian  sees  the  approaching 
shade ; 

Where,  mid  the  clouds  of  War, 

Where,  now  the  fortune  of  the  Atis- 
Bfiaq  star? 


P  O  E  T  R  Y. 

The  high-born  Maid,  in  Bridal  Garlands 
shewn,  [a  World  o’erthrown. 

Leads  up  the  last  sad  pomp,  that  speaks 

CHORUS. 

— The  shout  is  heard  on  high — 
Britannia  !  hark— they  fly — they  fly — 
Hark — fallen  is  the  foe,  and  thine  the 
victory.— 

On  Alexander’s  plains  glad  sounds  arise  : 

Vimeira  loud  replies ; 

The  Conquerors  of  the  World  are  con¬ 
quered  now — 

Rise,  bind  the  laurels  on  thy  brow, 
Britannia  !  rise  !— 'tis  thine— ’tis  thine. 
To  roll  the  thunders  of  the  blazing  line, 
And  bid  the  ruin  wide  the  scattered  foe 
pursue ; 

And  thine,  to  rush  amain 
Along  the  embattled  plain, 

Pour  o’er  the  opposing  ranks,  and  sweep 
them  from  the  view  ; 

(  r 

RECITATIVE  AND  AIR. 

On  Talavera’s  height, 

And  ’mid  Barrosa’s  fight. 

High  beat  each  English  heart  with  triumph 
warm  ;  [storm 

And  England’s  Genius  o’er  the  battle  s 
Rose  proud,  and  shewed  her  Edward’s 
laureled  form, 

While  near  was  seen  the  sable  warrior  son, 
Crowned,  as  on  Foictiers’  day,  with 
wreaths  from  Cressy  won. 

AIR. 

O  Gloster  !  pleased  to  thee  while 
Granta  bends,  [hand  ; 

And  gives  her  sceptre  to  thy  faithful 
Oh  think,  while  round  the  baleful  storm 
extends, 

Why  yet  thy  native  land, 

Why  yet  the  loved,  the  beauteous  Isle 
In  peace  can  rest,  in  Virtue  kmile  $ 

RECITATIVE. 

*Mid  States  in  flames  and  ruins  hurled. 
Why  England  yet  survives  the  world  !  — 

AIR. 

From  hardy  spoyi  s,  from  manly  schools, 
From  Truth’s  pure  lore  in  Learning’s 
bower, 

From  equal  Law,  alike  that  rules 
The  People’s  will,  the  Monarch’s  power ; 
From  Piety,  whose  soul  sincere 
Fears  God,  and  knows  no  other  fear; 
From  Loyalty,  whose  high  disdain 
Turns  from  the  fawning,  faithless  train  ; 
From  deeds,  the  Historian  records  shew. 
Valour’s  renown  and  Freedom’s  glow, 
5Tis  hence,  that  springs  the  uncon¬ 
quered  fire. 

That  bids  to  Glory’s  heights  aspire; 
air. 

O  Gloster  !  hence  the  Sage’s  aim. 

The  Scholar’s  toil,  the  Statesman’s  fame, 
The  flaming  sword,  still  ready  found 
rJ’o  guard  the  Paradise  around — • 
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Here  in  their  last  retreat  are  seen 

The  peaceful  Ai  ts,  the  Classic  Muse  ; 
And  heavenly  Wisdom  here  her  light  serene, 
Her  holy  calm  can  still  diffuse  ; 

AIR  AND  CHORUS. 

No  common  cause,  no  vulgar  sway, 

Now,  Glos ter,  claim  thy  generous  zeal : 
In  England’s  bliss  is  Europe’s  stay, 

AndENGLAND’s  hope  in  Granta’s  weal — 
AIR. 

Thee  have  the  marshalled  Hosts  of  France 
Seen  on  their  firmest  ranks  advance  ! 

Thine  was  the  Soldier’s  fearless  glow, 
And  thine  the  skill  that  watched 
around  ; 

Shamed  and  repulsed  the  conscious  foe ; 
The  laurel  gave,  though  Fortune 
frowned ; 

And  England  heard,  with  loud  acclaim, 
The  promise  of  thy  youthful  fame ; 

DUET. 

The  modest  Virtues  on  thy  steps  attend— 
To  thee  the  sons  of  grief  and  pain 
For  pity  turn,  nor  turn  in  vain; 

The  hapless  African  has  called  thee 
Friend — 

Oh !  ever  thou  the  generous  cause  defend  ! 

CHORUS. 

Pursue  thy  course ! — an  honest  fame  is 
thine — 

And  Granta  still  shall  bless  the  day, 
Granta  that  ever  lov’d  a  Brunswick’s 
name,  [consign 

The  honoured  day,  that  saw  her  thus 
To  thee  the  Ensigns  of  her  Sway, 
Thee,  Guardian  of  her  Laws,  her  Rights, 
her  Fame,  [Monarch’s  line. 

Son  of  her  matron  Love,  Prince  of  her 


ANTHEM, 

Written  by  F.  A.  Eaw'don,  and  composed  by 
G.  H.  P.  Bridgtower  as  an  Exercise  for 
his  Bachelor's  degree  in  Musick.  Per. 
formed  at  St.  Mary's  Church ,  Cambridge, 
before  the  Chancellor.  (See  p.  37. ) 
recitative. 

BY.  faith  sublime  fair  Passiflora  steers 
Her  Pilgrimage  along  this  vale  of  tears, 
The  hopes  of  Heaven  alone  her  thoughts 
employ, 

Christ  is  her  glory,  and  the  Cross  her  joy. 
As  (he  deep  organ  sounds  the  hallow’d 
strain, 

With  solemn  step  proceeds  the  pious  train, 
In  polish’d  censers  wrought  with  wondrous 
care 

Three  cherub  boys  the  holy  incense  bear, 
Three  pious  virgins  form  the  holy  train, 
Join  in  her  prayer,  and  weep  the  Lamb 
that’s  slain ;  [gloom, 

With  solemn  step  they  tread  the  cloister’s 
Seek  its  deep  shade,  and  converse  with 
the  tomb.  [sounds  ! 

Hark!  from  the  walls  what  sacred  anthem 
With  hymns  of  praise  the  vaulted  roof 
resounds. 


CHORUS. 

He  died,  he  died,  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
To  save  our  souls  his  spotless  life  resign’d ; 
Yes,  how  with  humble  grace  the  Al¬ 
mighty’s  Son  [be  done!” 

Bow’d  to  the  Cross,  and  cried  “  Thy  will 

AIR. 

Astonish’d  Nature  trembled  at  the  sight. 
And  veil’d  the  guilty  land  in  shades  of  night. 
In  lofty  mountains  roll’d  the  mighty  flood. 
Earth  op’d  her  jaws,  and  drank  his  pra* 
cious  blood. 

CHORUS. 

“  Redemption ’s  our’s  !”  re-echoed  from 
her  caves ;  [graves. 

The  dead  are  rous’d,  and  burst  their  silent 
In  hollow  tones  each  from  his  vault  replies, 
“  We  slept  in  peace  secure  with  God  to 
rise.” 

recitative. 

Death,  vanquish’d,  fled  and  sought  his  fell 
abode.  [from  God  : 

Sin  blush’d  with  shame,  and  hid  her  face 
song. 

WhileMercy,  rising  from  the  throne  of  grace. 
Pronounc’d  free  pardon  to  a  sinful  race. 

TRIO. 

Oh  may  that  Cross, on  which  ourSaviour  died, 
Suljdue  our  passions  and  our  guilty  pride; 
That  we  amidst  the  general  wreck  shall  rise 
Preserv’d  for  purer  worlds  and  brighter 
skies: 

CHORUS. 

Mount  the  bless’d  seats  of  harmony  and 
love,  [God  above ! 

Be  crown’d  with  bliss,  and  live  with 

PARTHENON. — An  Oxford  Prize  Poem- 
By  Mr.  Burdon. 

in  some  drooping  form  and  time-worn 
face  [grace ; 

Oft  lingers  yet  the  shade  of  youthful 
Lo,  Parthenon,  thy  beauty  still  appears 
Amid  the  wreck  of  thy  forgotten  years. 
Though  rude  barbarian  mosques  profane 
thy  site,  [light ; 

And  cells  unveil’d  now  mingle  with  the 
Though  but  one  lonely  pillar  lives  to  tell 
Where  alongrangeof  shapely  columnsfell ; 
And,  half  suspended  now,  thy  ruin  nods 
O’er  mould’ring  fragments  of  its  prostrate 
gods ; 

Yet  still  Oblivion  seems  to  toil  in  vain, 

For  what  she  razes,  Fancy  rears  again. 
Nor  rears  thee,  Parthenon,  of  meaner 
mould,  [gleam  of  old 

Than  when,  from  Cecrops’  cliff,  would 
Thy  lustre  o’er  the  rocky  plain  ;  or  burst 
Through  morning  mists  by  orient  suns 
disperst :  [stone 

How  glows  the  frontispiece  !  in  sumptuous 
An  awful  Jove  his  offspring  seems  to  own; 
With  gaze  majestic  on  the  stranger  bent, 
The  heav’nly  conclave  nod  their  dread 
assent : 

High 
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High  on  her  ear  she  stands,  the  Virgin 
Queen,  [mien : 

In  peaceful  garb  array’d,  and  peaceful 
Light  bound  her  steeds,  unconscious  of  the 
rein,  [vein. 

While  bloodless  transport  throbs  in  every 
Neptune  behind,  in  Parian  stone,  the 
earth  [birth. 

Strikes  ;  and  behold  a  war-horse  spring  to 
Next  Pallas  gives  the  word  ;  from  stony 
roots  [shoots — 

The  branch  of  Peace  in  budding  marble 
Eight  fluted  columns,  rank’d  in  even 
file,  [pile : 

In  front  and  rear  adorn  the  shadowy 
The  channel’d  triglyph,  and  its  drooping 
base,  [race : 

Bespeak  the  new-born  temple’s  Dorian 
There  might  you  see  a  dread  inspiring  sight, 
TheLapithaa  and  Centaurs  wreath’d  in  fight. 
Those  wield  their  giant  limbs  ;  these  grasp 
their  foe  [beasts  below. 

With  sinewy  arms,  which  branch  from 
Far  sloping  pillars  range  along  each  side, 
And  stretch  a  portico  sublime  and  wide  : 
Six,  at  each  front,  retiring  from  the  eye, 
Shun  its  observance,  but  to  tempt  it  nigh. 
In  slow  procession  move  around  the  frieze, 
Virgins,  andyouths,  and  guardian  Deities — 
Such  Fancy  paints  thee,  Parthenon,  and 
pours 

Meridian  splendour  on  thy  waning  hours. 
As  oft  the  sun,  on  some  tall  mountain’s 
brow,  [as  now 

Crown’d  with  the  wreath  that  winter  wove, 
It  melts  in  silent  lapse,  will  fling  his  ray. 
And  lend  it  lustre,  while  it  wastes  away. 

A  short  and  sweet  Sonnet  made  by  one  of 
the  Maides  of  Honour  vpon  the  Death  of 
Queene  Elizabeth,  which  she  sowed  vp- 
pon  a  sampler  in  red  silke. 

[From  A  Crozvne  Garland  of  Govlden  Roses 
gathered  out  of  Englands  royall  garden , 
SCc :  by  Richard  Johnson,  8vo.  London, 
Printed  by  G.  Eld  for  John  Wright,  1612.] 
To  a  new  tune,  or  to  “  Phillida  flouts  me.” 
Gone  is  Elizabeth, 

whom  we  haue  lou’d  so  deare  j 
She  our  kind  mistris  was 

full  foure  and  forty  yeare, 
England  she  gouern’d  well, 
not  to  be  blamed, 

Flanders  she  succor’d  still, 
and  Ireland  tamed. 

France  she  befrended, 

Spaine  she  hath  foiled, 

Papists  reiected, 

and  the  Pope  spoyled. 

To  princes  povverfull, 

to  the  world  vertuous, 

To  her  foes  merciful!, 
to  subjects  gracious. 

Her  souleis  in  Heauen, 

the  world  keepes  her  glory, 
Subjects  her  good  deeds ; — . 
and  so  ends  ray  story. 


EPITAPH  on  MISS  SUSAN  PROBY, 
Daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Proby,  late  Dean  of 
Lichfield. 

Written  by  the  Rev.  R.  Nares,  and  in¬ 
scribed  on  her  Monument  in  Clifton 
Church. 

JN  Youth’s  gay  hour,  in  beauty’s  love¬ 
liest  bloom,  [to  the  tomb  ? 

What  friend  shall  smooth  the  passage 
Sure  Faith,  linn  Trust  in  Him  who  died  to 
save,  [grave. 

And  humble  Hope  that  looks  beyond  the 
These  wero  thy  guides,  Susanna :  thus 
upheld,  [quell’d. 

Nor  fear  unnerv’d  thy  mind,  nor  anguish 
Ye  fane.  and  jraung  !  the  strong  exam¬ 
ple  view;  [you. 

Her  suff’  rings,  and  her  patience,  speak  to 
Through  four  long  years  of  pain,  of  lin¬ 
gering  death, 

In  various  climes  she  drew  uncertain  breath ; 
At  lenrgth,  her  meek  submission  fullj'  tried. 
She  V  iew’d  her  native  shore,  bless’d  God, 
and  died. 


Ex  tract  from  a  Poem,  intituled  “  The  Vision, 
of  Don  Roderick.” 

By  Walter  Scott,  Esq. 

VARIOUS  host — from  kindred  realms' 
they  came, 

Brethren  in  arms,  but  rivals  in  renown— 
Tor  yon  fair  bands  shall  merry  England 
claim,  [her  crown. 

And  with  their  deeds  of  valour  deck 
Her’s  their  bold  port,  and  her’s  their 
martial  frown,  [cause ; 

And  her’s  their  scoi’n  of  death  in  freedom’s 
Their  eyes  of  azure,  and  their  locks  of 
brown,  [a  pause. 

And  the  blunt  speech,  that  bursts  without 
Aud  freeborn  thoughts,  which  league  the 
soldier  with  the  laws. 

And,  O  !  lov’d  Warriors  of  the  Minstrel’s 
land ! 

Yonder  your  bonnets  nod,  your  tartans 
wave ! 

The  rugged  form  may  mark  the  mountain 

band,  [more  grave. 

And  harsh  her  features,  and  a  mien 

But  ne’er  in  battle-field  throb’d  heart  so 
brave  [plaid: 

As  that  which  beats  beneath  the  Scottish 
And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave. 
And  level  for  the  charge  your  arms  are 
laid,  [onset  staid  ? 

Where  lives  the  desperate  foe,  that  for  such 

Hark  !  firom  yon  stately  ranks  what  laugh- 
t<  >r  rings,  [minstrelsy, 

Mingl  ing  wild  mirth  with  war’s  stern 
His  jest;  while  each  blithe  comrade  round 
1  aim  flings, 

And  i  moves  to  death  with  military  glee. 
Boas  t,  Erin,  boast  them !  tameless, 
frank,  and  free ; 

In. 
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In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger 
known. 

Rough  Nature’s  children,  humorous  as 
she :  [tone 

And  he,  you  Chieftain — strike  the  proudest 
Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle  !  the  Hero  is 
thy  own. 

To  the  Memory  of  Elizabeth. 
Written  in  the  year  1808,  on  beholding  her 
Grave  in  Oxfordshire  distinguished  by 
no  other  obsequial  Decoration  than  a  Head¬ 
stone. 

The  lamented  Female  alluded  to  had, 
by  an  act  of  domestic  oppression,  been 
immured,  at  the  age  of  15,  in  a  Convent 
in  Normandy.  She  was  released  by  the 
Revolutionary  proceedings  in  T789  ;  and 
died  a  victim  to  an  opposed  attachment 
in  1794. 

JT  JE,  who  regards  the  sacred  dust 

Within  this  turf-bound  grave  at  rest, 
Asks  not  the  faithful  chissel’d  bust 
To  wake  the  duties  of  the  breast. 

In  early  bloom  the  Virgin  fell; 

And  tho’  the  Cloister  lost  no  Saint, 
Love’s  legend  of  her  fate  shall  tell, 

And  there  at  least  a  Martyr  paint. 

That  here  no  trophy  meets  the  sight, 

With  humbler  grief  affects  the  mind  : 
The  waving  Willow  marks  a  Rite, 

And  Dirges  §ound  in  every  Wind. 

O’er  Sorrow  thus  Illusion  breaks, 

And  makes  the  suffering  lighter  seem  : 
The  Wretch  astray  whom  Night  o’ertakes 
May  find  some  comfort  in  his  dream  ! 

Qn  the  Sudden  Death  of  S.  T.  Junior,  Esq . 
of  Colchester. 

J^NATCH’D  from  the  world  in  manhood’s 
early  day, 

Shall  we  repine  at  thy  immortal  joy  ? 
Shall  we — weak,  frail,  and  suffering  sons 
of  c]  ay —  [destroy  ? 

Regret  the  bliss  which  nought  can  e’er 

Tho’  short  thy  course,  yet  Virtue  mark’d 
the  road, 

And  active  Charity  with  ardent  zeal, 
And  filial  Love,  within  thy  bosom  glow’d: 
’Twas  thine  to  succour,  and  ’twas  thine 
to  feel. 


Great  thy  reward — For  us  who  linger  here, 
May  thy  example  guide  our  steps  aright ! 
May  Faith  and  Hope  disperse  fond  Nature’s 
tear,  [light.” 

“And  hail  thy  passage  to  the  realms  of 

A.  H. 

HYMN, 

For  a  Time  of  Grief  and  Calamity. 
'J'HOUGH  life’s  tempestuous  billows  roll, 
And  vex  the  foaming  sea ; 

Though  forked  lightnings  fire  the  p&lej 
In  awful  majesty; 


Though  friends  prove  false,  unfaithful  love. 
And  foes  alone  are  nigh. 

Yet  will  I  trust  in  God  above, 

And  on  his  aid  rely. 

When  racking  pains  and  griefs  molest. 
And  restless  cares  annoy, 

God’s  holy  word  shall  ease  iny  breast. 
And  sorrow  turn  to  joy. 

For  Jesus  Christ  my  soul  shall  save 
From  sin,  and  death,  and  hell, 

A  pris’ner  ransom’d  from  the  grave. 

Near  his  bright  Throne  to  dwell. 

Surjleet.  Samuel  Elsbale. 

Written  after  dining  with  a  Friend  at 
Morden  College,  and  addressed  to  the 
Members  of  that  Fraternity. 

Nullum  numen  abest  si  sit  prudentia . 

Juvenal. 

J^WBET  place,  where  ease,  with  plenty, 
ever  reigns,  [tains. 

Where  health  its  animating  pow’r  main- 
Where  anxious  thoughts  are  banish'd  from 
the  mind, 

And  contemplation  wanders  unconfin’d  ; 
Where  peaceful  slumbers  crown  your  lat¬ 
ter  years,  [fears ! 

Free  from  corroding  cares  and  endless 
Here  Mem’ry  calls  the  busy  world  to  view, 
Its  scenes  of  bustle  and  confusion  too, 
When  former  years,  by  youthful  impulse 
led,  [ence  shed. 

You  join’d  the  crowd  where  gain  its  infiu- 
Rusied  in  schemes  the  golden  prize  to  gain. 
Comfort  and  peace  were  sacrific’d  ip  vain. 
Oft  have  you  brav’d  the  storm,  and  stem’d 
the  tide,  [defied. 

And  Smyrna’s  terrors  more  than  once 
Nor  fear’d  the  blasting  breath  of  fell  dis¬ 
ease,  [the  seas. 

Nor  shrunk  from  dangers  which  attend 
These  scenes  now  past  with  you  have  no 
returns, 

The  fire  of  youth  in  you  no  longer  burns. 
Ease  and  content  appear  in  all  your  ways. 
Peace,  liberty,  and  health  to  gild  your  days. 
Your  happy  dwelling  ev’ry  bliss  affords. 
And  with  th’  infirmities  of  age  accords: 
There,  in  the  bosom  of  content  and  ease. 
Nature,  exhausted,  sinks  without  disease  ; 
Peaceful  retires,  contented  with  her  doom, 
Conscious  the  end  of  all  ere  long  must  come. 
Bless’d  be  the  memory  of  the  Man  whose 
thought  [brought 

First  form’d  the  plan,  and  to  perfection 
This  useful  Institution,  to  assuage 
The  ills  of  life,  th’  infirmities  of  age. 
While  records  last,  his  memory  with 
renown  [down ; 

Will  by  the  historic  page  be  handed 
And  many,  yet  unborn,  will  give  to  fame 
The  philanthropicMorden’s  honour'd  name, 
Recount  his  virtues,  and  rehearse  ^ bis 
deeds,  [exceeds. 

Which  few  have  equal’d,  and  which  none 
London ,  Oct.  9,  1810.  S.  S. 

HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL  CHRONICLE,  1811. 

Proceedings  in  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Fourth  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


House  of  Lords,  July  8. 

Lord  Holland  hoped  that  the  new  Mar- 
shaisea  prison  would  be  of  larger  dimen¬ 
sions  than  the  old  one  ;  and  that  a 
certain  ration  of  food  would  be  allowed 
to  each  prisoner,  instead  of  a  quantity 
to  the  whole. 

On  the  third  reading  of  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope’s  Bank  Notes  Bill,  a  long  discussion 
ensued.  Lords  Grosvenor ,  King ,  Gren¬ 
ville,  Grey,  and  Lauderdale ,  spoke 
against  the  Bill,  which,  they  contended, 
would  not  prevent  the  depreciation  of 
Bank-Notes,  nor  prevent  there  being  two 
prices  for  commodities  j  one  in  paper  and 
the  other  in  gold. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that,  unless 
the  Bill  passed,  not  only  the  farmer 
would  suffer,  but  likewise  the  public  cre¬ 
ditor,  who  w  as  compelled  to  receive  his 
dividends  in  Bank-Notes. 

Lords  Stanhope,  Harrowby,  Liverpool, 
and  Morton ,  spoke  shortly  in  support  of 
the  Bill ;  the  third  reading  of  which  was 
ultimately  carried  by  43  to  26. 

July  12. 

Earl  Stanhope ,  after  adverting  to  the 
Bill  he  had  introduced,  which  he  consi¬ 
dered  only  as  a  preliminary  measure, 
read  certain  Resolutions,  in  which  he 
proposed  that  we  should  not  in  future 
look  to  gold  only  as  a  legal  medium  of 
circulation,  but  obtain  a  new  mode  of 
legal  tender,  by  authorising  the  Bank  to 
open  certain  branches  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  Metropolis, 
where  books  of  entry  and  transfer  should 
be  regularly  kept.  Also  that  a  maximum 
should  be  enacted  respecting  the  amount 
and  extent  of  the  issue  of  Bank-Notes. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  a 
message  from  the  Lords'  Informed  the 
House,  that  their  Lordships  had  passed 
a  Bill  to  prevent  the  giving  more  for  gui¬ 
neas  than  21s.  or  less  for  Bank  Notes  than 
the  sums  expressed  in  them. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  did  not  at  first  think  Parliamen¬ 
tary  interference  necessary  on  the  subject, 
conceiving  that,  as  the  conduct  of  the 
Noble  Lord  (King)  had  no  precedent  for 
the  last  14  years,  except  in  the  practices 
of  Jew  pedlars  and  smugglers,  some  of 
his  Noble  friends  would  have  persuaded 
him  to  desist;  but  when,  instead  of  this, 
he  found  so  many  individuals  of  great 
authority,  not  only  defending,  but  ap¬ 
plauding  and  panegyrising  the  conduct 
of  the  Noble  Lord — individuals  who 
Gent.  Mag.  August ,  181 1, 
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claimed  for  themselves  and  their  friends 
a  monopoly  of  all  the  virtue,  talents, 
abilities,  and  statesman-like  qualities  in 
the  nation,  his  opinion  was  entirely 
changed.  He  did  not  deny  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  follow  up  the  present 
measure  by  making  Bank  Notes  a  legal 
tender.  The  present  Bill,  which  he 
should  move  might  be  read  the  first  time, 
contained  three  clauses;  the  first  two 
merely  stated  the  law,  that  gold  coin 
should  not  pass  for  more  than  its  denomi¬ 
nated  value,  nor  Bank  Notes  for  less  than 
their  expressed  value ;  the  third  clause 
relates  to  distress,  and  was  intended  to 
give  to  the  property  of  the  tenant  the 
same  exemption  from  seizure  upon  ten¬ 
dering  Bank  Notes  which  was  enjoyed  in 
freedom  from  arrest  by  the  debtor’s  per» 
son. 

Messrs.  Abercrombie,  Whitbread,  Tier « 
ney,  and  Sir  F.  Burdett,  opposed  the  Bill g 
which  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Barings 
Manning,  and  Sir  C.  Burrell. 

The  Bill  was  read  the  first  time, 
numbers  being  64  to  15. 


July  1 5. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  Gold  Coin 
Bill,  Mr.  Eden  spoke  against  it,  and  ob¬ 
served,  in  answer  to  those  who  asked 
whether  Lord  King  paid  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  his  exaction,  that  he  did,  and 
that  for  an  annuity  of  1000/.  he  paid  1200/, 
in  the  depreciated  paper  currency. 

Mr.  Calcraft  would  not  admit  that 
there  was  any  comparison  between 
French  Assignats  and  Bank  Notes:  130 
millions  of  the  former  were  issued  in  one 
year,  and  the  utmost  extent  of  the  Bank 
of  England  issues  was  23  millions.  Hq 
should  support  the  Bill,  though  he  felt 
pain  in  differing  from  those  with  whom, 
he  generally  acted.  He  attributed  Lord 
King’s  conduct  to  literary  pride :  for, 
having  written  much,  and  finding  it  had 
no  effect,  he  had  determined  on  illus-?  ' 
trating  his  own  doctrines,  and  thus  the 
Peer  was  merged  in  the  Writer. 

Mr.  Brougham  contended  that,  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  not  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  Ireland,  it  would  not  prevent 
the  traffiek  in  guineas;  any  one  who  can 
get  them,  may  send  them  to  Ireland, 
where  he  will  get  a  real,  and  not  a  no¬ 
minal  value  for  them  ;  and  by  sending 
from  thence  Bills  drawn  on  this  country 
at  certain  rates  of  exchange,  he  would 
make  as  much  by  them  as  if  he  purchased 
Bank  Notes  here  at  their  depreciated 
price,  • .  «  . 

Messrs 
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Messrs.  Perceval ,  Milne ,  Rose,  H. 
Thornton,  J.  Smith,  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  supported  the  Bill ;  which  was 
opposed  by  Sir  T.  Turton,  Lord  Folke¬ 
stone,  Messrs.  Tierney, Herbert, Marry  a  It, 
Rankes,  and  Creevey.  On  a  division,  the 
second  reading  tvas  carried  by  133  to  35. 

House  of  Lords,  July  16. 

Earl  Stanhope's  14  Resolutions  being 
read,  his  Lordship  addressed  the  House 
at  considerable  length,  urging  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  permanent  legal  tender, 
which  Bank  Notes  never  could  be  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  practicability  of  their  being 
forged,  and  strenuously  recommending 
his  plan  of  book  entries,  which  was  no 
impracticable  theory,  but  had  been 
adopted  with  success  in  Hamburgh  and 
Holland,  and  had  been  begun  and  acted 
upon  by  individual  bankers  in  the  West 
of  England.  His  Lordship  concluded 
by  moving,  that  the  Resolutions  be 
printed. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  no  objection 
to  the  Resolutions  being  printed,  but 
wished  to  be  understood  as  not  lending 
them  the  least  sanction. 

•  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  reprobated 
the  Resolutions,  as  being  full  of  mis¬ 
chievous  sentiments  ;  and  insisted  that 
the  making  of  Bank  Notes  a  legal  tender 
would  affect  the  price  of  all  the  necessa¬ 
ries  of  life.  A  maximum  must  ultimate¬ 
ly  be  established.  He  could  even  prove 
that  two  prices  had  already  obtained  in 
the  City,  and  that  securities  in  the  tlmee 
per  cents,  were  sold  out  at  57  in  gold,  and 
64  in  paper.  Carried. 

House  of  Commons,  July  17. 

Lord  Cochrane  nwide  his  motion  relative 
to  the  management  of  the  Prize  Courts. 
His  Lordship  stated,  that  the  heavy  ex- 
pences  to  which  suitors  were  subject  in 
the  Admiralty  Courts,  deterred  many  of 
our  Naval  Officers  from  capturing  neutral 
vessels,  or  even  cutting  off  the  small 
Trench  coasting  vessels.  He  then  moved 
for  some  papers  on  the  subject. 

Messrs.  Perceval,  Rose,  Stephen,  the 
'Attorney  General,  and  Sir  IF.  Scott,  saw 
no  grounds  for  the  motion.  The  latter 
gentleman  said,  had  he  been  apprised  of 
any  guilty  practice  in  his  Court,  such  as 
bribes  to  the  clerks  of  the  Proctor’s  office 
to  do  their  duty,  he  should  certainly 
have  corrected  them. 

Messrs.  Peter  Moore  and  IF.  Smith 
thought  a  Committee  ought  to  be  granted. 
Motion  negatived. 

Mr.  Creevey  moved,  that  the  Bank 
Directors  be  excluded  from  voting  on  the 
Gold  Coin  Bill. 

■Messrs.  Long,  Dent,  Rankes,  Perceval, 
and  Rose,  spoke  against  the  motion  ; 


and  Messrs.  Abercrombie,  P.  Moore,  and 
Lord  Polkestone,  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  Bankes  complained  of  the  bad 
manner  in  which  the  Three-Shilling 
pieces  are  executed,  which  he  conceived  a 
disgrace  to  the  arts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Manning  stated  them  to  be  worth 
2s.  9^d. 

Mr.  Creevey1  s  motion  was  negatived 
by  75  to  11. 

July  18. 

Lord  Cochrane  entered  into  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  abuses  in  the  Prize  Court  at 
Malta;  and  gave  a  detail  of  his  arrest  by 
order  of  Judge  Sewell,  on  suspicion  of 
having  taken  away  a  table  of  fees.  He 
said  that  bis  visit  to  that  Island  was  in 
consequence  of  receiving  the  opinion  of 
Sir  V.  Gibbs,  Sir  T.  Plomer,  and  other 
Crown  Officers,  who  stated  that  if  he 
had  been  charged  too  much  by  the  Proctor 
at  Malta,  in  procuring  the  condemnation 
of  a  vessel,  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty 
Court  there  could  give  him  redress.  He 
was,  however,  unable  to  obtain  it  there ; 
and  he  had  since  learnt  that  the  Judge 
and  the  Marshal  of  the  Court,  who  was 
also  a  Proctor  at  the  same  time,  con¬ 
trary  to  law,  were  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  English  Courts.  He  wished  to 
know  if  this  was  a  breach  of  privilege. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  process  of  the 
House  could  only  be  executed  by  its  own 
officers,  and  he  never  knew  an  instance 
of  an  officer  going  beyond  seas  to  execute 
one.  The  Noble  Lord  bad  admitted 
that  he  was  committed  for  a  contempt 
of  the  Admiralty  Court,  which  could 
not  be  considered  as  a  breach  of  pri¬ 
vilege. 

Lord  Cochrane’s  motion  was  then  nega¬ 
tived. 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  moving  for  the 
production  of  the  minutes  of  a  Naval 
Court  Martial  held  on  Lieut.  Richards, 
of  the  Dart  guard-ship,  in.  Carlisle  Bay, 
Barbadoes,  seated  that  a  seaman  of  that 
ship  was  under  confinement  for  very 
had  conduct,  and  having,  while  under¬ 
going  it,  behaved  indecorously,  and 
disturbed  Lieut.  Richards,  who  was 
then  on  duty,  he  vent  up  to  him,  and 
gagged  him,  by  forcing  a  large  piece  of 
iron  into  his  mouth,  and  fastening  it 
by  a  bandage  round  his  bead,  his  hands 
at  the  same  time  being  tied  behind  his 
back.  In  this  state  the  man  was  left 
without  any  sentinel  placed  over  him, 
and  the  Officer  went  on  shore :  some  hours 
after,  he  was  found  dead,  having  ap¬ 
parently  been  suffocated.  The  Officer 
had  been  tried  by  a  Court  Martial,  and 
dismissed  the  service.  The  Hon.  Gen¬ 
tleman  then  stated  another  instance  of 
barbarity  in  a  Naval  Captain,  who  having 
'  ■  -  flogged 
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flogged  many  of  his  crew  with  great 
severity,  one  man  declared  that  sooner 
than  be  flogged  again,  he  would  leap 
over-board.  The  Captain,  bearing  this, 
said  he  would  try  him  ;  and,  having 
ordered  him  to  undergo  a  castigation, 
the  man  leaped  overboard.  The  vessel 
was  at  that  time  under  an  easy  press 
of  sail,  and  there  was  a  general  cry 
to  lower  a  boat ;  but  the  Captain  would 
not  suffer  it,  saying,  “  If  he  prefer  that 
ship  to  my  ship,  he  is  welcome  to  sail 
in  it.”  Accordingly  no  attempt  was  made 
to  save  the  unfortunate  man,  who  was 
drowned. 

Mr.  Yorke  said  that  Lieut.  Richards 
had  been  tried  for  the  murder  of  the 
seaman  belonging  to  the  Dart,  who 
was  drunken  and  dishonest,  and  who 
had  blasphemed  both  God  and  his  King; 
but  it  appeared  that  he  died  of  intoxi¬ 
cation.  Notwithstanding,  Lieut,  Ri¬ 
chards  had  been  dismissed  the  Service. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Perceval ,  the 
Charge  and  Sentence,  of  the  Court  Mar¬ 
tial,  instead  of  the  Minutes,  were  then 
ordered. 

July  1,9. 

After  a  discussion,  in'  which  Messrs. 
G.  Johnson,  Tierney,  Patiison ,  Western, 
Rose,  Wilber  force,  Taylor,  Herbert,  P. 
Moore,  Sheridan,  Baring,  Sir  F.  Burdett , 
and  Lords  Cochrane  and  Castlereagh, 
participated,  the  third  reading  of  the 
Circulating  Medium  Bill  was  carried, 
on  a  division,  by  95  to  20. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Brougham  pro¬ 
posed  six  Resolutions,  which  were  all 
negatived. 

House  of  Lords,  July  22. 

The  amendments  made  hy  the  Com¬ 
mons  to  the  Bank  Notes  Bill  having  been 
read  and  agreed  to,  the  Earl  of  Liver¬ 
pool  moved,  that  a  Message  be  sent  to 
the  Commons,  informing  them  thereof. 

E.  of  Lauderdale  attributed  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Bill  hy  Ministers,  not  to  the  no¬ 
tice  given  by  Lord  King, but  to  the  decision 
of  the  Judges  in  the  case  of  De  Yonge  ; 
and  was  of  opinion  that  the  real  object 
of  the  Bill,  as  altered  by  Ministers,  was 
to  give  redress  (if  he  might  use  the  term 
upon  this  subject)  against  the  decision 
of  the  Judges.  Ilis  Lordship,  after 
some  further  observations,  concluded  by 
declaring,  that, with  proper  management, 
the  Bank  might  be  enabled  to  pay  in 
specie  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  was 
generally  supposed. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool ,  in  reply  to  the 
Noble  Lord’s  statement  of  the  value  of 
£he  gold  coin  of  this  country,  said  that  it 
was  not  to  be  estimated  according  to  its 


weight  in  gold,  but  according  to  the 
value  fixed  upon  it  by  the  reigning  Sove¬ 
reign  of  the  country. 

Earl  Stanhope  supported  all  the  for¬ 
mer  opinions  he  had  delivered.  The  No¬ 
ble  Lords  had  not  followed  the  example 
of  Lord  King,  lest  they  should  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  execration  of  the  country. 
He  believed  that  the  Noble  Lord  was  not 
educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  or 
he  must  have  heard  of  John  Kiel’s  broad 
hint.  It  was  this:  a  person  visiting 
John,  whose  company  was  disagreeable, 
received  a  hint  to  that  effect  :  he  did  not 
take  it.  £<  What  did  you  do  then  ?  ”  says 
a  friend  to  John.  “  Why  I  kicked 
him  down  stairs.  ”  This,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  a  broad  hint.  He  hoped 
his  friend  Lord  King  would  take  it, 
and  render  farther  measures  unneces- 
sary. 

The  Message  was  then  agreed  to. 

House  of  Commons,  July  23. 

A  letter  from  Lord  Wellington  was 
read,  briefly  stating  that  he  had,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  instructions  of  tlie  House, 
communicated  their  Resolutions  to  the 
Officers  and  Soldiers  who  won  the  battle 
of  Albuera.  That  Sir  W.  Beresford  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  flattering  honours  thus 
conferred  on  him,  had  signified  the  same 
to  the  allies,  and  begged  to  assure  the 
House  that  the  Officers  and  Troops,  with 
himself,  felt  such  a  flattering  distinction 
to  be  the  best  remuneration  for  past 
services,  and  the  most  powerful  incentive 
to  future  exertion. 


House  of  Lords,  July  24. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  read  a  letter 
from  Lord  Wellington,  stating  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  thanks  of  the  House 
to  Marshal  Beresford,  &c.  for  the  victo¬ 
ry  at  Albuera,  and  also  read  one  from 
Sir  W.  Beresford,  expressing  his  high 
sense  of  the  honour  thus  conferred. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  stated  that 
two  Commissions  had  been  issued  under 
the  Great  Seal,  the  one  for  giving  the  Royal 
Assent  to  certain  Bills,  and  the, other  for 
the  Prorogation  of  Parliament  by  Com¬ 
mission,  it  not  being  convenient  for  the 
Prsnce  Regent  to  be  personally  present. 
The  Royal  Assent  was  then  given  to  the 
Bank  Notes  and  the  Militia  Interchange 
Amendment  Bills ;  after  which  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Earl  Camden,  Earl  Westmore¬ 
land,  and  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  having 
taken  their  seats  as  Lords  Commission¬ 
ers,  and  the  Speaker  and  several  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  at 
the  Bar,  the  Lord  Chancellor  delivered 
the  following  speech ; 
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te  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

tc  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  His  Majesty,  has  commanded 
us  to  signify  to  you  the  satisfaction  with 
which  He  finds  Himself  enabled  to 
relieve  you  from  your  attendance  in 
Parliament,  after  the  long  and  laborious 
duties  of  the  Session.  We  are  particularly 
directed  to  express  His  approbation  of 
the  wisdom  and  firmness  which  you  have 
manifested  in  enabling  His  Royal 
Highness  to  continue  the  exertions  of 
this  Country  in  the  Cause  of  our  Allies, 
and  to  prosecute  the  War  with  increased 
activity  and  vigour.  Your  determined 
perseverance  in  a  system  of  liberal  aid 
to  the  brave  and  loyal  Nations  of  the 
Peninsula  has  progressively  augmented 
their  means  and  spirit  of  resistance, 
while  the  humane  attention  which  you 
have  paid  to  the  sufferings  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  Portugal,  under  the  un¬ 
exampled  cruelty  of  the  Enemy,  has 
confirmed  the  Alliance  by  new  ties  of 
affection,  and  cannot  fail  to  inspire  ad¬ 
ditional  zeal  and  animation  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  common  Cause. 
His  Royal  Highness  especially  commands 
us  to  declare  His  cordial  concurrence  in 
the  measures  which  you  have  adopted 
for  improving  the  internal  Security  and 
Military  resources  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  For  these  important  purposes  you 
have  wisely  provided,  by  establishing 
a  system  for  the  annual  Supply  of  the 
Jtegular  Army,  and  for  the  Interchange 
of  the  Militias  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  and  His  Royal  Flightless  has 
the  satisfaction  of  informing  you,  that 
the  voluntary  zeal  which  has  already 
been  manifested  upon  this  occasion  has 
enabled  him  to  give  immediate  operation 
to  an  arrangement  by  which  the  union  and 
mutual  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  may  be  more  effectually  cemented 
and  improved. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons, 

“  His  Royal  Highness  commands  us 
to  thank  you,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  his  Majesty,  for  the  liberal  Supplies 
which  you  hayefurnished  for  every  branch 
of  the  public  service.  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  has  seen  with  pleasure  the  readiness 


with  which  you  have  applied  the  separate 
means  of  Great  Britain  to  the  financial 
relief  of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment, 
and  derives  much  satisfaction  from  per¬ 
ceiving  that  you  have  been  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  object  with  so  little  ad¬ 
ditional  burthen  upon  the  resources 
of  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
The  manner  in  which  you  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  Revenue  has  met  with  His  Royal 
Highness’s  approbation ;  and  His  Royal 
Highness  commands  us  to  add,  that  He 
looks  with  confidence  to  the  advantage 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  attention 
of  Parliament  having  been  given  to  this 
important  subject. 

■  “  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

‘ 5  His  Royal  Highness  commands  us 
to  congratulate  you  upon  the  reduction 
of  the  Island  of  Mauritius.  This  last 
and  most  important  Colony  of  France 
has  been  obtained  with  inconsiderable 
loss,  and  its  acquisition  must  materially 
contribute  to  the  security  of  the  British 
Commerce  and  Possessions  in  that 
Quarter  of  the  World.  The  successes 
which  have  crowned  His  Majesty’s  Arms 
during  the  present  campaign,  under  the 
distinguished  command  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Lord  Viscount  Wellington,  are 
most  important  to  the  interests  and 
glorious  to  the  character  of  the  Country. 
His  Royal  Highness  warmly  participates 
in  all  the  sentiments  which  have  been 
excited  by  those  successes,  and  concurs 
in  the  just  applause  which  you  have 
bestowed  upon  the  skill,  prudence,  and 
intrepidity  so  conspicuously  displayed 
in  obtaining  them.  It  affords  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  His  Royal  Plighness  to 
reflect  that,  should  it  please  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  to  restore  His  Majesty  to  the 
ardent  prayers  and  wishes  of  His  Royal 
Highness  and  of  His  Majesty’s  Peopie4 
His  Royal  Highness  will  be  enabled  to 
lay  before  His  Majesty,  in  the  history 
of  these  great  achievements  of  the  Bril  isff 
Arms  throughout  a  series  of  systematic 
operatjons,  so  satisfactory  a  proof  that 
the  National  Interests  and  the  Glory  of 
the  British  Name  have  been  successfully 
maintained  while  his  Royal  Highness 
has  conducted  the  Government  of  the 
Qnited  Kingdom. 
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Admiralty-office,  Jiily  2.  A  letter 
from  Vice-admiral  Drury,  dated  on 
board  the  Samarang,  Madras  Roads, 
Jan.  1,  gives  an  account  of  Lieut.  Joseph, 
Prior,  with  the  boats  of  the  Belliqueux 
and  Sir  F.  Drake,  having  destroyed  a 
French  ketch  with  dispatches  for  Gen. 


Daendels,  and  two  gun-boats,  in  the 
Bay  of  Bantam.  In  this  affair  we  had 
only  one  man  killed. 

Admiral  Drury,  in  a  second  dispatch, 
dated  Madras  Roads,  Jan.  3,  incloses 
the  following  account  of  the  capture  t>f 
the  Island  of  Banda, 

{ktrolint. 
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Caroline ,  Banda  Harbour ,  Aug.  10. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  and  happiness 
of  acquainting  you  with  the  capture  of 
Banda  Neire,  the  chief  of  the  Spice 
Islands,  on  the  9th  of  August,  by  a  portion 
of  the  force  under  my  orders,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  night  attack  which  com¬ 
pletely  surprised  the  Enemy,  although 
the  approach  of  the  ships  had  been  un¬ 
avoidably  discovered  the  day  before. 
The  weather  proved  so  unfavourable  for 
boat  service  on  the  night  of  the  8th  inst. 
that  although  nearly  400  officers  and 
men  had  been  selected  for  this  occasion, 
yet,  on  assembling  under  Great  Banda 
at  two  in  the  following  morning,  I 
found  that  the  state  of  the  weather 
would  deprive  us  of  the  services  of  some 
valuable  men,  under  Lieut.  Stevens,  of 
the  Royal  Marines,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  detachment  of  the  Madras  Euro¬ 
pean  regiment,  and  from  whom  I  had 
expected  the  most  steady  support  and 
assistance.  The  attempt  was  now  to  be 
piade  with  less  than  200  me’.,  consisting 
©f  the  seamen  and  marines,  and  about 
40  of  the  Madras  European  Regiment ; 
or  our  labours  in  the  boats,  through  a 
dark  and  squally  night  in  the  open  sea, 
must  end  in  the  severest  mortification. 
After  getting  under  shelter  of  the  land, 
the  same  circumstances  of  the  weather, 
which  before  operated  against  us,  were 
pow  favourable  to  us ;  and  the  confidence 
I  had  in  the  handful  of  officers  and  men 
about  me,  left  me  no  hesitation  and 
with  a  degree  of  silence  and  firmness 
that  will  ever  command  my  heartfelt 
acknowledgements,  the  boats  proceeded 
to  the  point  of  debarkation.  A  dark 
cloud,  with  rain,  covered  our  landing 
within  100  yards  of  a  battery  of  10  guns, 
where,  by  the  promptitude  and  activity 
of  Capt.  Kenah  and  Lieut.  Carew,  who 
were  ordered  with  the  pikemen  to  the 
attack,  the  battery  was  taken  in  the 
rear,  and  an  officer  and  his  guard  made 
prisoners  without  a  musket  being  fired, 
although  the  Enemy  were  at  their  guns 
with  matches  lighted.  From  the  near 
approach  of  day-light  our  situation  be¬ 
came  critical ;  but  we  had  procured  an 
active  guide  to  carry  us  to  the  walls  of 
the  Castle  of  Belgica ;  and  after  leaving 
a  guard  over  the  prisoners,  and  in  charge 
of  the  battery,  the  party  made  a  rapid 
movement  round  the  skirts  of  the  town, 
where  the  sbund  of  the  bugle  was  spread¬ 
ing  alarm  among  the  Enemy.  In  20 
minutes  the  scaling-ladders  were  piased 
against  the  walls  of  the  outer  pentagon 
of  Belgica ;  and  the  first  muskets  fired 
were  by  the  Enemy’s  sentries.  The 
gallantry  and  activity  with  which  the 
scaling-ladders  were  hauled  up  after  the 
outwork  was  carried,  and  placed  for  the 


attack  of  the  inner  work,  under  a  sharp 
fire  from  the  garrison,  exceed  all  praise. 
The  Enemy,  after  firing  three  guns,  and 
keeping  up  an  ineffectual  discharge  of 
musketry  for  10  or  15  minutes,  fled 
in  all  directions,  and  through  the  gate¬ 
way,  leaving  the  Colonel-Commandant 
and  10  others  dead,  and  two  officers  and 
30  prisoners  in  our  hands.  Capt.  Kenah, 
Lieuts.  Carew,  Allen,  Pratt,  Walker, 
and  Lions,  of  the  Navy',  Lieut.  Yates 
and  Ensign  Allen  (a  volunteer)  of  the 
Madras  Service,  were  among  the  foremost 
in  the  escalade ;  and  my  thanks  are  due 
to  Capt.  Lieut.  Nixon,  of  the  Madras 
European  Regiment,  for  the  steady  and 
officer-like  conduct  with  which  he  direc¬ 
ted  the  covering  party  entrusted  to  his 
charge,  and  Lieuts.  Brown  and  Deker 
of  that  regiment,  attached  to  the  marines. 
With  such  examples,  our  brave  fellows 
swept  the  ramparts  like  a  whirlwind;  and 
in  addition  to  the  providential  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  service  being  performed 
with  scarcely  a  hurt  or  wound,  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  reporting,  that  there 
was  no  instance  of  irregularity  arising 
from  success.  The  day  now  beaming  on 
the  British  flag,  discovered  to  us  the 
fort  of  Nassau  and  the  sea-defences  at 
our  feet,  and  the  Enemy  at  their  guns  at 
the  different  posts.  I  dispatched  Capt. 
Kenah  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  requiring  the  immediate  surrender 
of  Nassau,  and  with  a  promise  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  private  property.  At  sun-rise 
the  Dutch  flag  was  hoisted  in  Nassau, 
and  the  sea-batteries  opened  a  fire  on 
the  Caroline  (followed  by  the  Piedmon- 
taise  and  Barracouta),  then  approaching 
the  harbour.  Having  selected  a  detach¬ 
ment  to  secure  Belgica,  the  remainder, 
with  their  scaling-ladders,  were  ordered 
for  the  immediate  storm  of  Nassau ; 
hut  Capt.  Kenah  had  returned  with  the 
verbal  submission  of  the  governor;  and 
I  was  induced  to  send  a  second  flag, 
stating  my  determination  to  storm  Nassau 
that  instant,  and  to  lay  the  town  in  ashes, 
if  the  colours  were  not  immediately 
struck.  This  threat,  and  a  well-placed 
shot  from  Belgica  (which  completely 
commands  all  the  principal  defences) 
into  one  of  their  sea-batteries,  produced 
an  immediate  and  unqualified  submis¬ 
sion  ;  and  we,  found  ourselves  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  two  forts  and  several  bat¬ 
teries,  mounting  120  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  defended  by  near  TOO  disciplined 
troops,  and  the  militia.  The  ships  had 
been  left  with  so  few  men  to  manage 
them,  that  I  had  merely  directed  Capt. 
Foote  to  lead  into  any  anchorage  that  he 
might  be  able  to  obtain,  to  make  a 
diversion  in  our  favour;  but  they  were 
worked  against  ail  the  unfavourable  cir¬ 
cumstances 
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cumstances  of  a  dark  and  squally  night, 
in  a  narrow  channel,  with  the  most  de¬ 
termined  perseverance,  and  with  that 
degree  of  zeal  that  1  expected  from  an 
officer  of  my  own  rank,  whoso  heart  and 
hand  had  always  been  with  me  on  every 
point  of  public  service.  Capt.  Kenah, 
who  led  the  storming  party,  crowned  a 
series  of  valuable  services  during  two 
months  difficult  and  intricate  navigation 
through  the  Eastern  seas,  by  his  bravery 
and  activity  on  shore.  The  colours  of 
forts  Nassau  and  Belgicawill  be  presented 
to  your  Excellency  by  Lieut.  J.  Gilmour, 
who  has  Served  nine  years  in  this  country 
as  a  Lieutenant,  and  a  large  portion  of 
that  time  FirstLieutenant,  under  my  com¬ 
mand.  Although  labouring  under  severe 
illness,  be  took  charge  of  the  ship  on  my 
quitting  her  ;  and  his  seamanlike  and 
zealous  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  his 
trust  was  most  conspicuous.  I  beg 
leave  most  earnestly  to  recommend  him 
to  your  notice.  I  also  transmit  a  plan 
of  the  defences  of  Banda  Neira,  with 
the  position  of  the  Dutch  troops,  and 
©ur  route  from  the  landing-place  to 
Belgica.,  The  Enemy  had  advanced  a 
strong  corps  towards  the  place  were 
Admiral  Rainier's  forces  had  formerly 
landed  ;  and  a  suspicion  that  this  would 
be  the  case,  and  that  the  roads  would  be 
destroyed,  determined  me  as  to  the 
point  and  method  of  our  attack.  The 
service  performed  was  of  such  a  peculiar 
nature,  that  I  could  not  do  justice  to 
the  merits  of  my  companions,  without 
entering  much  into  detail;  and  I  feel 
confident,  that  in  your  Excellency’s 
disposition  to  appreciate  duly  the  merits 
of  those  under  your  command,  I  shall 
find  an  excuse  for  having  taken  up  so 
much  of  your  time.  Christopher  Cole. 

Then  follow  two  dispatches  from  Capt. 
Tucker,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Dover,  to 
Adm.  Drury,  giving  an  account  of  his 
having  taken  possession  of  the  principal 
Dutch  possessions  on  the  island  of 
Celebes. 

Then  the  following  letter  to  Admiral 
Drury,  from  Capt.  Tucker,  dated  Dover, 
in  Ternate  Harbour,  August  31,  1810. 

Sir,  1  have  much  satisfaction  in  com¬ 
municating  to  your  Excellency  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  island  of  Ternate,  by  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Dover,  under  my  com¬ 
mand,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Hon. 
Company’s  troops  from  Amboyna,  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Forbes,  of  the 
Madras  European  Regiment.  The  detail 
of  this  affair  (which  1  am  in  hopes  your 
Excellency  will  deem  very  creditable  to 
the  officers  and  men  employed),  I  have 
the  honour  to  transmit.  Having  made 
application  by  letter,  dated  the  2 1st 
August,  to  Capt.  Court,  commanding 


at  Amboyna,  for  100  troops  to  assist 
me  in  reducing  the  Island  of  Ternate, 
they  were  on  the  same  day  embarked  on 
board  bis  Majesty’s  ship  Dover.  We 
pushed  to  sea,  and  got  sight  of  the 
Island  on  the  25th  ;  but  owmg  to  the 
light  airs  and  calms,  it  was  Hot  until 
the  morning  of  the  28th  that  the  party, 
consisting  of  Europeans  of  the  Coast 
Artillery,  and  Madras  European  re¬ 
giment,  74;  Natives  from  Amboyna 
Corps,  32;  Royal  Marines,  36  ;  Seamen, 
34 — Total,  including  officers,  174;  were 
embarked  in  the  boats,  and  effected  a 
landing.  The  boats  left  the  ship  about  1 
A.  M.  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  under 
the  direction  of  Lieut.  Jefferies,  with 
the  intention  of  landing  close  under  the 
walls  of  Fort  Kayo  Meira,  which  was 
immediately  to  have  been  stormed, 
double' scaling-ladders  and  planks  having 
been  prepared  for  crossing  the  ditch  and 
mounting  the  works;  but,  meeting 
unexpectedly  in  shore  an  unfavourable 
current,  thAir  progress  was  but  slow,  and 
they  had  at  day-light  the  mortification 
to  find  themselves  at  some  distance 
from  Fort  Kayo  Meira.  Captain  Forbes, 
under  this  circumstance,  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment  in  directing  a  landing  to  be 
attempted  to  the  Southward  and  West¬ 
ward  of  the  Fort,  out  of  the  line  of  its 
fire,  which  was  happily  made  good, 
without  annoyance  from  the  Enemy ; 
but  their  difficulties,  accompanied  with 
great  labour  and  fatigue,  commenced  ; 
for  the  particulars  whereof,  and  their 
farther  operations,  so  extremely  repu¬ 
table  to  them,  I  brg  to  refer  your 
Excellency  to  Capt.  Forbes’s  report to  me 
that  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  ; 
from  which  your  Excellency  will  perceive 
that  g'reat  judgment  and  resolution, 
with  the  most  determined  courage,  has 
been  displayed,  and  particularly  so  by 
every  officer,  under  the  heavy  fire  from 
Fort  Kayo  Meira  and  the  Enemy's 
detachment,  with  its  brigade  of  guns, 
which  were  in  advance.  These  officers 
constantly  headed  and  led  on  their  men 
with  the  utmost  gallantry,  shewing  an 
example  of  intrepidity  impossible  to  be 
excelled.  The  calm  that  intervened 
between  the  land  and  sea  breezes  on  the 
morning  and  forenoon  of  the  28th,  pre¬ 
vented  the  ship  closing  until  two  1\  M. 
when,  learning  exactly  the  situation  of 
the  troops,  I  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
summoned  the  Governor  to  surrender 
the  island,  which  being  declined,  with 
a  declaration  of  defending  it  as  long  as 
possible,  I  communicated  the  same  to 
Captain  Forbes  by  letter,  acquainting 
him,  at  the  same  time,  with  my  deter¬ 
mination  to  place  the  ship  alongside 
Fort  Kayo  Meira,  as  early  as  possible 
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in  the  morning  (it  being  at  that  time 
past  sun-set).  But  the  ardent  zeal  of 
Capt.  Forbes  could  not  brook  the  delay  ; 
he  had  already  selected  100  men,  equally 
from  his  own  regiment,  the  seamen, 
marines,  and  Amboynese  troops,  with 
whom  he  instantly  advanced,  and  carried 
the  fort  in  that  gallant  and  determined 
manner  as  stated  in  his  report.  The 
currents  and  winds  during  the  night 
were  more  unfavourable  than  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  expected,  nor  was  there  ground 
for  anchoring;  so  that  it  was  a  quarter 
past  two  P.M.  on  the  2,9th,  before  Lieut. 
Jefferies  with  the  seamen  that  had  landed, 
and  Lieut.  Higginson,  with  a  few  of  the 
marines  (whose  assistance  was  absolutely 
required),  could  be  got  on  board,  and 
the  ship  brought,  against  Kota  Barro, 
the  first  battery,  mounting  two  iron  13- 
pounders,  two  ditto  12-pounders,  one 
ditto  8-pounder,  and  three  ditto  1- 
pounders,  next  to  Fort  Kayo  Meira. 
Having  closed  to  pistol-shot,  and  a  well- 
directed  fire  kept  up,  principally  grape 
and  cannister,  it  was  shortly  silenced  ; 
but,  upon  standing  on  to  the  next  bat¬ 
tery,  (1st  strand  battery  one  iron  18- 
pounder,  and  four  ditto  12-pounders,) 
by  which  we  opened  a  third  battery  of 
similar  force,  and  also  the  sea-face  of 
Fort  Orange,  it  was  observed  the  Enemy 
had  again  entered  the  battery  of  Kota 
Barro,  and  opened  their  fire  upon  us. 
We  were  now  exposed  to  a  heavy  cross 
fire  from  these  three  batteries,  and  from 
Fort  Orange.  I  therefore  regained  our 
former  position  off  Kota  Barro,  with  the 
intention  of,  when  again  silencing  it, 
to  land  a  party  and  spike  the  guns,  for 
which  service  Lieut.  Higginson,  Royal 
Marines,  and  Mr.  Green,  the  gunner, 
had  most  readily  volunteered.  The  bat¬ 
tery  was  soon  a  second  time  silenced, 
when  we  perceived  some  of  our  troops  in 
sharp  contest  with  a  numerous  body  of 
the  Enemy  at  but  a  short  distance  from  it, 
which  was  shortly  after  entered  by  Lieut. 
Corsham  and  his  party;  they  having, 
in  a  most  superior  style,  defeated  all 
that  were  opposed  to  them.  Such  guns 
of  this  battery  as  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  remaining  batteries  and  fort, 
were  instantly  turned  pn  them, and  a  good 
fire  kept  up.  On  Kota  Barro  being  taken 
possession  of,  the  ship  was  immediately 
after  brought  to  pretty  close  action  with 
the  second  and  third  batteries  mentioned 
before,  and  also  with  Fort  Orange.  After 
an  hour  and  three  quarters  sharp  fight¬ 
ing,  during  which  time  our  shots  were 
thrown  with  uncommon  coolness  and 
precision,  the  Enemy’s  fire  was  observed 
to  decrease  considerably;  and  at  five  in 
the  evening,  flags  of  truce  were  seen 
hoisted  in  Fort  Orange,  upon  which  all 


firing  ceased,  and  three  officers  came  on 
board,  commissioned  bv  the  Civil  and 
Military  Govenor  to  arrange  Articles  of 
Capitulation  for  the  surrender  of  the 
Island. — The  articles  I  have  the  honour  to 
inclose  were  then  concluded,  and  next 
morning  ratified,  signed,  and  exchanged, 
and  a  further  arrangement  made  for  the 
entrance  of  the  British  force,  at  nine 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  31st; 
which  was  accordingly  done,  the  Enemy 
inarching  out  and  laying  down  their  arms, 
when  the  English  colours  were  displayed 
in  all  the  forts  and  batteries,  under  a 
royal  salute  from  each,  also  from  His 
Majesty’s  ship  Dover.  Thus  has  the 
whole  of  this  Island  fallen,  in  less  than 
one  day,  to  a  very  inconsiderable  force, 
though  so  famous  for  the  strength  of  its 
fortifications,  and  memorable  for  its  de¬ 
fence  in  the  last  war  against  the  English. 
Fly  official  documents  we  find  that  500 
regular  troops,  with  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  Officers  and  Europeans,  have  de¬ 
fended  the  place,  aided  by  the  marine 
department  (many  of  whom  are  Euro¬ 
pean  seamen),  the  Dutch  inhabitants 
and  burghers,  in  number  103,  and  also 
the  King  of  Ternate’s  force,  250  of  whom 
vyere  in  the  field,  and  an  equal  number 
from  the  Sultan  of  Tidore  and  adjacent 
Islands,  in  alliance  with  the  Dutch. — -All 
these  circumstances  duly  considered, 
with  the  very  small  force  opposed  to 
such  evident  means  of  defence,  will,  I 
trust,  make  it  apparent  that  the  officers 
and  men  employed  on  this  occasion  can¬ 
not  derive  additional  credit  by  any  cu- 
Jogy  in  my  power  to  pronounce ;  how¬ 
ever,  I  cannot  refrain  the  satisfaction  of 
reporting  to  your  Excellency  the  names 
of  those  officers  who,  from  truly  heroic  ' 
conduct,  have  excited  in  me  such  admi¬ 
ration. — With  the  conduct  of  every  offi¬ 
cer  and  man  on  board  the  Dover,  du¬ 
ring  oqr  attack  on  the  batteries  and  Fort 
Orange,  I  am  most  perfectly  satisfied  ; 
to  Lieutenants  Incledon  and  Jefferies ; 
Mr.  Morgan,  master;  Lieut.  Higginson, 
Royal  Marines  ;  and  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
purser,  who  assisted  on  the  Main-deck, 
much  praise  is  due. — Let  me  remind 
your  Excellency  that  Lieutenants  Jeffe¬ 
ries  and  Higginson  also  shared  in  all  the 
fatigue  and  glory  attending  the  storm  of 
Fort  Kayo  Meira. — It  will  be  gratifying 
to  you  to  learn,  that  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  cross  fire  the  Dover  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  from  the  different  batteries  and 
Fort  Orange,  our  loss  has  been  but  trifling, 
having  had  only  live  seamen  wounded; 
nor  has  the  ship  suffered  materially, 
either  in  her  hull,  masts,  or  rigging. — ■ 
1  inclose  herewith  a  return  of  the  ord¬ 
nance  found  on  the  Island,  and  a  list  of 
the  killed  and  wounded.  The  colours  of 
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Fort.  Orange  are  now  on  board  the  Dover, 
and  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  present¬ 
ing  them  to  you  on  my  joining  your  Ex¬ 
cellency’s  flag.  E.  Tucker. 

[Then  follow  Capt.  Forbes’s  account 
of  the  operations  of  the  detachment  on 
shore  ;  a  return  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  —  total,  1  serjeant,  2  privates 
killed;  1  Lieutenant,  1  serjeant,  1  sea¬ 
man,  12  privates,  1  guide  wounded;  and 
also  the  Articles  of  Capitulation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  garrison  was  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  Java.] 

Downing- Street,  July  6. 

A  dispatch,  of  which  the  following  is 
ail  extract,  has  been  received  at  the 
office  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  addressed 
to  his  Lordship  by  Lord  Viscount 
Wellington. 

Quinta  de  Granicha,  June  13. 

In  consequence  of  a  report  from  the 
Chief  Engineer,  Lieut.-colonel  Fletcher, 
that  the  fire  from  St.  Christoval  might 
occasion  the  loss  of  many  lives  in  the 
operations  on  the  left  of  the  Guadiana, 
and  the  breach  in  that  outwork  having 
been  apparently  much  improved  by  the 
fire  throughout  the  6‘th,  1  directed  that 
an  attempt  might  be  made  to  carry  St. 
Christoval  by  storm  that  night.  Maj.- 
gen.  Houstoun,  who  conducted  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  siege  on  the  right  of  the 
Guadiana,  accordingly  ordered  a  detach¬ 
ment  under  Major  Macintosh  of  the  85th 
regiment  to  make  the  attempt.  The 
men  ad\anced  under  a  very  heavy  fire 
of  musketry  and  hand-grenades  from 
the  outwork,  and  of  shot  and  shells 
from  the  town,  with  the  utmost  intre¬ 
pidity,  and  in  the  best  order,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  breach ;  the  advanced 
guard  being  led  by  Ensigh'Dyas  of  the 
51st  regiment,  who  volunteered  to  per¬ 
form  this  duty  ;  but  they  found  that  the 
Enemy  had  cleared  the  rubbish  from  the 
bottom  of  the  escarp ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  that  they  were  provided  with 
ladders,  it  was  impossible  to  mount  it. 
They  retired  with  some  loss.  The  fire 
upon  St.  Christoval,  as  well  as  upon  the 
place,  continued  on  the  7th,  8th,  and 
9th,  on  which  day  the  breach  in  the 
wall  of  St.  Christoval  appeared  practi¬ 
cable,  and  I  directed  that  a  second 
attempt  should  be  made  on  that  night 
to  obtain  possession  of  that  outwork. 
Major-gen.  Houstoun  ordered  another 
detachment  for  this  service,  under  the 
command  of  Major  M‘Geachv,  of  the 
17th  Portuguese  regiment,  who,  with 
the  Officers  destined  to  command  the 
different  parties  composing  the  detach¬ 
ment,  had  been  employed  throughout 
the  8th  and  9th  in  reconnoitring  the 
breach,  and  the  different  approaches  to 


it.  They  advanced  at  about  nine  at 
night  in  the  best  order,  though  opposed 
by  the  same  means,  and  with  the  same 
determination,  as  had  been  opposed  to 
the  detachment  which  had  made  the  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  6'th.  Ensign  Dyas  again 
led  the  advance,  and  the  storming  party 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  breach  ;  but 
they  found  it  impossible  to  mount  it, 
the  Enemy  having  again  cleared  the 
rubbish  from  the  bottom  of  the  escarp, 
The  detachment  suffered  considerably, 
and  Major  M‘Geachy,  the  Commanding 
Officer,  was  unfortunately  killed,  and 
others  of  the  Officers  fell;  but  the- 
troops  continued  to  maintain  their  station 
till  Major-gen.  Houstoun  ordered  them 
to  retire.  When  the  reinforcements 
had  arrived  from  the  Iron  tiers  of  Castile 
after  the  battle  of  Albuera,  I  undertook 
the  siege  of  Badajoz,  entertaining  a  belief 
that  the  means  of  which  1  had  the  com¬ 
mand  would  reduce  the  place  before  the 
end  ot  the  second  week  in  June ;  at  which 
time  I  expected  that  the  reinforcements 
for  the  Enemy’s  Southern  army  detached 
from  Castile  would  join  Marshal  Soult.  I 
was  unfortunately  mistaken  in  my  es¬ 
timate  of  the  quality  ofv  those  means. 
We  had  failed  in  two  attempts  to  obtain 
possession  of  Fort  St.  Christoval ;  and 
it  was  obvious  to  me  that  we  could  not 
obtain  possession  of  that  outwork,  with¬ 
out  performing  a  work  which  would 
have  required  the  labour  of  several  days 
to  complete.  On  the  morning  of  the 
10th  inst.  I  received  the  inclosed  in¬ 
tercepted  Dispatch  from  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia  to  the  Duke  of  Ragusa, 
which  pointed  out  clearly  the  Enemy’s 
design  to  collect  in  Estremadura  their 
whole  force;  and  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  Drouet’s  Corps,  which  had  marched 
from  Toledo  on  the  28th  and  29th  of 
May,  and  was  expected  at  Cordova  on 
the  5th  and  6th  instant,  would  have 
joined  the  Southern  army  by  the  10th  j 
and  it  was  generally  expected  in  the 
country  that  the  Southern  army  would 
have  moved  by  that  time.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  this  army  alone  would  have 
created  a  necessity  for  raising  the  siege  ; 
but  on  the  same  morning  I  received 
accounts  from  the  frontiers  of,  Castile, 
which  left  no  doubt  of  the  destination 
of  the  army  of  Portugal  to  the  Southward; 
and  gave  ground  for  belief  that  they 
Avould  arrive  at  Merida  on  the  15th  inst. 

1  therefore  ordered  that  the  siege  might 
be  raised.  I  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  all  the 
Officers  and  troops  employed  at  the 
siege  of  Eadajoz,  whose  labours  and 
exertions  deserved  a  very  different  re¬ 
sult.  Major-general  Picton  directed 
the  operations  on  the  left  of  the  Guadiana, 

and 
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and  Major-General  Houstoun  on  the 
right ;  and  I  am  much  indebted  to  these 
Officers,  as  well  as  to  Major-General 
Hamilton,  and  the  other  general  and 
Staff-officers,  and  the  Officers  and  troops 
under  their  commands  respectively. 
Lieut. -colonel  Fletcher  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  was  the  directing  Engineer, 
and  immediately  superintended  the  ope¬ 
rations  on  the  left  of  the  Guadiana; 
and  Captain  Squires  those  on  the  right 
of  that  river:  and  those  Officers  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  have  by  their  con¬ 
duct  on  this  occasion  augmented  their 
claims  to  my  approbation.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Framingham  commanded  the  Ar¬ 
tillery,  having  under  his  orders  Major 
Dickson,  attached  to  the  Portuguese 
service,  who,  during  the  absence  of 
Lieut.-colonel  Framingham  with  the 
troops  which  were  employed  to  cover  the 
operation0,  conducted  all  the  details  of 
this  important  department.  I  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  these 
Officers,  and  most  particularly  with 
Major  Dickson,  from  whose  activity, 
zeal,  and  intelligence  the  public  service 
has  derived  great  advantages  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent.  operations  against  Badajos.  Capt. 
Cleves,  of  the  Hanoverian  Artillery, 
conducted  that  department  on  the  right 
of  the  Guadiana  with  great  success.  The 
service  of  the  batteries  was  performed 
by  detachments  from  the  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  Regiments  of  Portuguese  Artillery, 
who  conducted  themselves  remarkably 
well.  They  were  aided  by  Captain 
Rainsfovd’s  Company  of  the  Royal  Ar¬ 
tillery,  who  were  indefatigable-,  some 
of  them  having  never  quitted  the  batte¬ 
ries.  I  am  much  indebted  to  General 
Leite,  the  Governor  of  the  province  of 
Alentejo  and  of  Elvas,  for  the  assistance 
which  he  again  afforded  me  in  this  ope¬ 
ration.  1  inclose  a  Return  of  the  JCdled 
and  Wounded  throughout  the  siege ; 
from  which  your  Lordship  will  observe 
that,  excepting  in  the  attempts  to  obtain 
possession  of  St.  Christoval,  our  loss  has 
not  been  severe.  We  still  maintain  the 
blockade  of  Badajos.  1  have  not  yet  heard 
that  the  Enemy  have  moved  from  their 
position  atLlerena;  and  I  imagine  that 
the  arrival  of  the  9th  Corps  has  been 
delayed  longer  than  w  as  expected ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  Soult  will  be  unwill¬ 
ing  to  move  till  he  will  hear  of  the 
movements  of  the  Army  of  Portugal. 
They  broke  up  from  the  Tormes  on  the 
3d,  and  their  advanced  guard  arrived  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th.  They  moved  forward  again  on  the 
6th,  and  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  Brent  Spencer 
withdrew  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
troops  under  his  command,  first  to  the 
Gent.  Mag.  Atuz ust,  1211. 
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Nave  d’Aver,  and  then  to  Alfayates, 
The  Enemy  patroled  on  the  6th  into 
Fuentes  de  Honor,  and  into  Nave 
Aver.  I  inclose  Sir  Brent  Spencer’s 
Report  of  these  operations,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  Royal  Dragoons, 
under  Lieut.-col.  Clifton,  and  a  troop 
of  the  14th,  the  whole  directed  by  Major- 
general  Slade,  distinguished  themselves. 

1  imagine  that  the  Enemy’s  march  in 
this  ciirectionwas  intended  as  a  reconnois- 
sance,  and  to  cover  the  march  of  a  con¬ 
voy  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  as  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  the  7th,  the  whole  moved 
from  thence  to  Moras  Verdes,  in  the 
direction  of  the  pass  of  Banos,  near 
which  pass  Gen.  Regnier  had  been  with 
tw  o  divisions  of  the  Army  of  Portugal, 
since  the  5th.  On  the  8th,  in  the 
evening,  one  division  of  Gen.  Regnier’s 
troops  had  come  through  Banos,  and  I 
expect  that  those  divisions  will  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  Placentia  the  9th,  and  the  whole 
army  on  the  10th. — P.S.  Since  writing  this 
dispatch,  i  have  received  accounts  that 
Gen.  Drouet’s  troops  joined  on  the  Ene¬ 
my’s  right  at  Berlanza  and  Azuaga  yes¬ 
terday,  and  a  report  that  their  cavalry 
were  in  movement  towards  Los  Santos, 
this  morning.  The  British  cavalry,  and 
the  2d  and  4th  divisions,  were  about  to 
march  from  Villa  Franca  and  Ahnendra- 
lejo  towards  Albuera;  and  I  have  order¬ 
ed  there  Gen.  Hamilton’s  division,  and 
shall  proceed  there  this  night  myself,  if 

1  should  find  that  report  confirmed. 

Killed ,  Wounded ,  and  Missing  at  the 

Siege  of  Badajos ,  from  May  30  to  Junp 

5,  both  inclusive , 

Total  British  Loss :  2  Lieutenants,  13 
rank  *ndfile,  killed;  1  Ensign,  3  ser- 
jkbVqts,  48  rank  and  file,  wounded ;  2 
rank  and  file  missing. — Total  Portuguese 
Loss  :  1  Lieutenant,  20  rank  and  file, 
killed ;  1  Lieut.-colonel,  1  Major,  1 
Lieutenant,  2  Ensigns,  1  serjeant,  1 
drummer,  63  rank  and  file,  wounded ; 

2  rank  and  file  missing. — Total  Loss  ;  2 
Lieutenants,  33  rank  and  file,  killed;  1 
Lieut.-colonel,  1  Major,  1  Lieutenant, 

3  Ensigns,  4  serjeants,  1  drummer,  1 1 1 
rank  and  file,  wouuded ;  4  rank  and  file, 
missing. 

Officers  Killed :  Royal  British  Foot  Ar¬ 
tillery,  Lieut.  Edm.  Hawker ;  2d  batt.  5th 
Foot,  Lieut.  Sedgwick;  2d  Portuguese 
Regt.  of  the  Line,  Lieut.  Rodrigo  de 
Mello, — Wounded:  1st  batt.  57th  Foot, 
Ensign  Leslie ;  Portuguese  Artillery, 
Lieut.  Joze  Baptista  de  Silva  Lopez; 
14th  Portuguese  Regt.  Lieut-Col.  Oliver, 
severely;  21st  ditto,  Major  Gomes,  En¬ 
sign  doze  Vicente. 
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Killed y  IVtmnded,  and  lifts  sing,  from 
the  6th  to  the  11  fh  of  Ju  ne. 

Total  British  Loss:  3  Lieuts.  1  Ser¬ 
jeant,  48  rank  and  file,  killed  ;  2  Capts.  9 
Lieuts,  9  serjeants,  127  rank  and  file, 
wounded  ;  1  Capt.  1  Ensign,  6  rank  and 
file,  missing. — Total  Portuguese  Loss: 

1  Major,  2  Lieuts.  2  serjeants,  25  rank 
and  file,  killed  ;  2  Capts.  2  Lieuts.  1  En¬ 
sign,  4  serjeants,  76  rank  and  file,  wound¬ 
ed;  1  Capt.  missing. — General  Total :  1 
Maj.  5  Lieuts.  3  serjeants, 73  rank  and  file, 
killed;  4  Capts.  11  Lieuts.  1  Ensign,  13 
serjeants,  203  rank  and  file,  wounded  ;  2 
Capts.  1  Ensign,  6  rank  and  file,  miss¬ 
ing. 

Officers  Killed :  Royal  Engineers,  Lt. 
Hunt;  51st  Foot,  Lieut.  Westropp  ;  85th 
Foot,  Lieut.  Hogg;  7th  Portuguese 
Regt.  of  the  Line,  Lieut.  Joze  Pereirra ; 
17th  ditto,  Major  M‘Geachv  (11th  Bri¬ 
tish  Regt.);  Ifith  ditto.  Lieutenant  Joze 
D’Meanera.-- TVounded:  Royal  Engineers, 
Capt.  Patton,  severely;  Lieut.  Forster, 
severely,  since  dead;  Royal  Staff  Corps, 
Lieut  Westmacott,  severely;  51st  Foot, 
Captain  Smellie,  Lieuts.  Beardsley  and 
Hicks,  all  severely  ;  85th  Foot,  Lieuts. 
Gammell,  Grant,  and  Morton,  all  slight¬ 
ly  ;  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  Lieut.  Du- 
fief,  severely;  Duke  of  Brunswick’s 
Light  Infantry,  Lieutenant  Lyznewsky, 
slightly;  17th  Portuguese  Regiment  of 
the  Line,  Capt  Maxwell,  severely;  Lieut. 
Jose  Fortio,  slightly;  Ensign  J.  Antonio 
Boguese,  severely;  3rd  Portuguese  Regt. 
of  Artillery,  Captain  Velez  Barreiros, 
slightly;  Lieut.  Baptista  Lopez,  severe¬ 
ly. — Missing :  1st  batt.  57th  Foot,  Ensign 
Leslie ;  85th  Foot,  Capt.  Nixon ;  19th 
Poring.  Regt.  of  the  Line,  Capt.  Budd. 

Chas.  Stewart,  Maj.-gen.  &  Adj.-gen. 

My  Lord,  Soito,  June  7. 

In  my  letter  of  the  5th  hist,  from  Vil¬ 
la  Formosa,  I  did  myself  the  honour  of 
acquainting  your  Lordship  that  1  had 
just  returned  from  the  heights  in  front  of 
Gallegos,  from  whence  I  discovered  a 
lx)dy  of  the  Enemy  of  about  3000  men, 
consisting  of  500  cavalry  and  2500  in¬ 
fantry,  with  artillery,  entering  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  from  the  Salamanca  road.  I 
requested  Col.  Waters  to  remain  on  the 
heights  until  sunset,  to  notice  whether 
any  more  of  the  Enemy  followed  those 
which  I  have  mentioned ;  and  he  reported 
to  me  that  they  were  succeeded  by  ano¬ 
ther  column ;  but  I  have  strong  reason 
to  think,  from  what  I  shall  relate  to  your 
Lordship,  that  they  must  have  marched 
large  bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry  into 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  the  course  of  the 
night. — ^According  to  your  Lordship’s 
instructions,  1  concentrated  the  troops 
rather  more  in  their  cantonments,  upon 
hearing,  a  few  days  before,  that  the  Ene¬ 


my  were  moving  in  the  direction  of  Ciu¬ 
dad  Rodrigo,  and  took  the  other  neces¬ 
sary  precautions  for  falling  back. — The 
Enemy  advanced,  as  I  thought  it  proba¬ 
ble,  at  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  in  two  columns  ;  one  taking  the 
direction  of  Gallegos,  and  the  other  that 
of  Carpio  and  Espeja.  The  former  was  a 
heavy  column  of  cavalry  and  infaritry, 
with  several  guns,  and  the  latter  consist¬ 
ed  of  about  6000  infantry;  but  in  saying 
this  I  should  observe,  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  the  rear  of  these 
columns  could  not  be  discovered.  They 
had  also  upwards  of  2000  cavalry  and  ten 
guns,  which  moved  across  the  plain  in 
front  of  Fuentes  de  Honor.  From  the 
nature  of  the  county,  being  so  perfectly 
open,  and  the  probability  of  the  Enemy 
bringing  a  large  portion  of  his  cavalry 
upon  this  point,  I  deemed  it  most  pru¬ 
dent  to  withdraw  the  light  division  un¬ 
der  Brig.-gen.  Craufurd,  which  accord¬ 
ingly  fell  back  from  Gallegos  and  Espeja, 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  upon 
Nave  d’Aver.  Observing  the  rapidity  of 
the  Enemy’s  advance,  and  the  superior 
number  of  his  cavalry,  the  light  division, 
with  the  Horse  Artillery  attached  to 
them,  was  directed  to  retire  farther 
back  upon  Alfayates,  the  1st  and  5th  di¬ 
visions  gradually  falling  back  from  Aldea 
de  Ponte  and  Nave  d’Aver  to  the  heights 
just  behind  Soito,  and  the  6th  division 
from  Mealhada  de  Sordo  to  Rendo,  the 
cavalry  remaining  in  front  of  Alfayates. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  have  to  men¬ 
tion  the  very  admirable  conduct  of  the 
RovaLs,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.- 
col.  Clifton,  and  one  troop  of  the  14th 
Light  Dragoons,  tvhich,  being  all  that 
were  employed  in  covering  the  front 
from  Villa  de  Egua  to  Espeja,  were  as¬ 
sembled  at  Gallegos,  and  retreated  from 
thence  agreeably  to  my  directions.  The 
force  to  which  they  were  opposed,  your 
Lordship  is  in  possession  of  in  this  letter* 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
General  Montbrun,  who  commanded  the 
French  cavalry,  to  outflank  the  British, 
pi’essing  them  at  the  same  time  in  front 
with  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  their  reti¬ 
ring  to  Nave  d’Aver  merits  the  highest 
approbation.  In  offering  my  sense  of 
their  conduct,  and  of  the  very  stubborn 
manner  in  which  they  retired,  I  derive 
very  great  satisfaction  in  acquainting 
your  Lordship,  that  Major-gen.  Slade  di¬ 
rected  in  person  the  whole  of  the  affair, 
and  by  his  movements  foiled  the  designs 
of  the  Enemy,  and  the  British  cavalry 
maintained  as  usual  their  high  character. 
The  Major-general,  in  his  report  to  me, 
speaks  in  much  praise  of  Maj.  Dorville,  of 
the  Royal  Dragoons,  of  Capt.  Purvis,  of 
the  same  regiment,  and  of  Capt.  Dow- 

son, 
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son,  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  who 
had  opportunities  of  distinguishing  them¬ 
selves  much.  I  am  not  able  to  judge 
exactly  of  the  designs  of  the  Enemy; 
but  I  know  that  they  left  Salamanca 
with  18,000  infantry,  and  with  upwards 
of  3000  cavalry,  and  34  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery,  on  the  road  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  — 
In  concluding  my  statement  of  the 
movements  of  yesterday,  I  beg  leave  to 
add  my  acknowledgements  for  the  choice 
made  by  your  Lordship,  of  the  Hon.  Col. 
Pakenham  and  of  Lieut. -col.  Delancey,  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  departments 
with  this  portion  of  the  army  ;  their  zeal 
and  good  judgment  is  already  known  to 
your  Lordship.  —  The  loss  of  the  cavalry 
upon  this  occasion,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  ten  rank  and 
file  wounded,  and  nine  missing,  and  six 
horses  killed,  ten  wounded,  and  four 
missing.  B.  Spencer,  Lieut.-Gen. 

Lard  Viscount  Wellington ,  Sfc. 

Admiralty-office ,  July  (J.  Sir  Rich.  G. 
Keates  has  transmitted  a  letter  from 
Capt.  Sliepheard,  of  the  Columbine  stoop 
stating  the  capture  of  a  French  Nation¬ 
al  Settee,  of  two  howitzers  and  six 
swivels,  and  42  men,  by  the  boats  of  the 
Columbine,  under  Lieut.  G.  Green,  on 
the  4th  of  last  month,  near  St.  Lucar. 

Admiralty-office ,  July  9.  Letters  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  Bt. 
Commander  inChief  of  his  Majesty’s  Ships 
and  Vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  &c. 

Pomone ,  ojf  Sagone,  May  2. 

Sir,  My  letter  of  the  23d  ult.  would 
acquaint  you  with  the  intelligence  I  had 
received  of  the  Enemy’s  force  in  Sagone, 
and  that  it  was  my  intention,  under  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances,  to  attack  them. 
— I  have  now  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  I  ar¬ 
rived  off  the  Bay,  the  Unite  and  Scout 
in  company:  the  Scout  joined  in  the 
morning ;  and  Capt.  Sharpe  having  very 
handsomely  volunteered  his  services  to 
take  charge  of  the  landing  party  in  the 
pi'ojected  attack,  I  consented  to  take 
the  Scout  under  my  orders.  At  sunset 
the  Unitt*  made  the  signal  for  an  Enemy’s 
frigate  at  anchor.  By  day-break  on  the 
1st,  the  Pomone  was  close  off  Liamone, 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  the 
Enemy’s  three  ships  at  anchor  in  Sagone 
Bay.  It  was  nearly  calm,  and  the  vari¬ 
able  winds  which  prevail  at  this  season 
having  thrown  the  Unit 6  a  long  way 
astern,  1  abandoned  my  design  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  take  the  tower  and  battery 
by  surprise ;  and  it  was  fortunate  I  did 
so,  for,  as  the  day  opened,  we  could 
clearly  observe  the  Enemy  in  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  heights,  and  ready  to  receive 
us.  He  appeared  to  have  about  200  re¬ 


gular  troops,  with  their  field-pieces,  &c« 
and  a  number  of  the  armed  inhabitants  ; 
the  battery,  consisting  of  four  guns  and 
one  mortar,  presented  a  more  formida¬ 
ble  appearance  than  I  expected ;  and  a 
gun  was  mounted  on  the  Martello Tower 
above  the  battery ;  the  three  ships  were 
moored  within  a  stone’s-throw  of  the  bat¬ 
tery,  and  had  each  two  cables  on  shore  : 
their  broadsides  were  presented  to  us. 
The  smallest  ship  (La  Giraffe)  hoisted  a 
broad  pendant ;  she  appeared  to  be  a  sis¬ 
ter-vessel  to  the  Var,  and  shewed  13 
guns  on  each  side  the  main-deck.  The 
other  ship  (La  Nourrice)  was  much 
larger,  and  shewed  14  guns;  her  lower- 
deck  ports  were  open,  but  she  bad  no 
guns  in  them.  The  armed  ship  was 
partly  bid  by  the  Nourripe,  so  that  we 
could  not  make  out  her  force. — -The  bay 
is  so  small,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ap¬ 
proach  Avithout  being  exposed  to  the 
raking  fire  of  the  whole.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  strong  position,  the  crews  of  each 
ship  came  forward  in  the  most  noble 
manner,  and  volunteered  their  services 
to  land,  or,  as  it  was  quite  calm,  even 
to  attack  the  Enemy’s  ships  with  the 
boats.  Capts.  Chamberlayne  and  Sharpe 
both  agreed  Avith  me,  that  we  could  do 
nothing  by  landing,  and  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  send  the  boats ;  how¬ 
ever,  1  signified  (by  telegraph)  that  it 
was  my  intention  to  attack  as  soon  as 
a  breeze  sprung  up.  As  the  calm  conti¬ 
nued  at  half-past  five  P.  M.  I  gave  up  all 
hopes  of  the  seabreeze;  and,  fearing  any 
longer  delay  would  enable  the  Enemy  to 
increase  bis  force,  I  determined  on  tow¬ 
ing  the  ships  in.  My  pen  is  too  feeble  to 
express  my  admiration  of  the  zealous 
and  spirited  conduct  of  the  boats’  crews 
employed  on  this  service.  The  same 
zeal  animated  each  ship’s  company  ;  and 
by  six  o’clock,  having  towed  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  within  range  of  grape,  we  com¬ 
menced  the  action,  which  lasted  without 
intermission  till  about  half-past  seven, 
Avhen  smoke  was  observed  to  issue  from 
the  Giraffe;  soon  after  La  Nourrice  Avas 
in  a  blaze,  and  the  merchantman  Avas 
set  on  fire  by  the  brands  from  La  Nour¬ 
rice  ;  at  this  time  the  battery  and  tower 
were  silenced,  and  in  ten  minutes  the 
three  ships  were  completely  oil  fire.  I 
lost  no  time  in  toAving  our  ships  out  of 
harm’s  way,  where  Ave  Avaited  the  explo¬ 
sions,  which  took  place  in  succession. 
La  Giraffe  blew  up  about  ten  minutes 
before  nine;  soon  after,  La  Nourrice 
exploded,  and  some  of  her  timbers  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  toAver,  entirely  demolished 
it,  and  the  sparks  set  fire  to  the  battery, 
Avhieh  also  blew  up.  The  object  of  ouy 
attack  being  thus  completely  executed, 
I  stood  out  to  sea,  to  get  clear  of  the 
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wrecks,  and  to  repair  our  damages.  No 
language  of  mine  can  do  justice  to  the 
gallantry  of  those  l  had  the  honour  to 
command. —  [The  letter  concludes  with 
praises  of  the  cordial  co-operation  and 
spirited  exertions  of  Capts.  Chamberlayne 
and  Sharpe,  and  of  Lieut.  J.W.  Gabriel, 
first  of  the  Pomone,  with  all  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  scjuadron.]  Rob.  Barrie. 

[Capt.  Barrie  states,  in  a  note  on  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  crew  belonging  to 
theNourrice,  that  the  French  vessels  were 
laden  with  ship  timber,  arid  that  they 
were  of  the  separate  burthens  of  1100, 
S00,  and  500  tons.  La  Giraffe  had  140, 
and  La  Nourrice  lot)  men.] 

The  Pomone  had  2  seamen  killed  and  If) 
wounded;  the  Unitd,  Mr.  R.  Goodridge, 
Midshipman,  and  2  seamen,  wounded; 
and  the  Scout  sloop,  first  Lieut.  Neame, 
severley,  J.  Stewart  boatswain,  and  one 
seaman,  slightly  wounded. 

Capt.  Barrie,  in  another  letter,  dated  off 
Magdalena,  March  15,  states  that  he 
chased  a  French  man  of  war  brig  of  18 
guns  (L’Etourdie),  commanded  by  M. 
de  Champagne,  into  a  small  coveNorth- 
wcst  side  of  Monte  Christo,  where  she 
was  set  on  fire  by  her  crew  to  prevent 
her  being  captured. 

Admiralty- office,  July  13.  SirJ.Sau- 
marez  has  transmitted  a  letter  from 
Lieut.  R.  Templar,  of  the  Earnest  gun- 
brig,  stating  the  capture  of  a  French 
privateer  schuyt,  of  six  guns  and  24  men 
(who  escaped  on  shore),  by  the  yawl  of 
the  said  gun-brig.' — The  Vice-admiral 
at  the  same  time  reports  the  capture  of 
a  Danish  row-boat  privateer,  carrying 
ten  men,  by  the  boats  of  tfye  Victory. 

Admiral  Murray,  Commander  in  Chief 
at  Yarmouth,  has  transmitted  a  Letter 
from  Capt.  Whiles,  of  the  Leveret  sloop, 
giving  an  account  of  the  boats  of  that 
yessel  having  destroyed  a  Danish  cutter 
privateer,  of  six  gnus  and  20  men. 

Admiral  Otway  has  transmitted  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Capt.  Campbell,  of  the  Plover 
sloop,  giving  an  account  of  his  having, 
on  the  Gth  hist,  captured  off  the  Naze  of 
Norway,  the  Fegero  French  privateer  of 
ten  guns  and  50  men. 

Downing-streei,  July  1G.  A  Dispatch, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  Extract, 
was  received  by  Lord  Liverpool  from 
Lieut.-gen.  Lord  Viscount  Wellington, 
dated  Quinta  de  St.  Joao,  June  20. 

The  Enemy  moved  forward  his  ad¬ 
vanced  guard,  consisting  of  about  10,000 
men,  to  Los  Santos,  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th.  Upon  this  occasion  Lieut. 
Streenuwitz,  of  the  21st  Light  Dragoons, 
was  sent  out  by  Major-gen.  Sir  Win. 
t.'-'kine  to  reconnoitre  the  Enemy,  with 


a  small  detachment  of  the  2d  Hussars 
and  3d  Dragoon  Guards,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  an  attack  upon 
a  superior  number  of  the  Enemy,  and 
took  some  prisoners.  I  had  arranged 
that  the  cavalry  and  2d  and  4th  divisions 
of  the  allied  British  and  Portuguese 
army,  and  the  corps  of  Spanish  troops 
under  Gen.  Elake,  should  collect  if  the 
Enemy  should  advance  to  interrupt  the 
siege  or  blockade  of  Badajos;  and  I  went 
to  Aibuera  on  that  night  to  superintend 
tiie  movements  of  the  troops.  1  also 
moved,  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  Gen, 
H  ami  It  on’s  division  from  the  blockade  of 
Badajos,  with  an  intention  to  stop  the 
Enemy  in  case  the  Army  of  the  South 
alone  should  have  moved  forward.  On 
the  14th,  in  the  night,  Lieut.  Avling, 
of  the  40th  Regiment,  who  had  been 
employed  to  observe  the  movements  of 
the  Enemy,  arrived  at  Aibuera  with  the 
account,  that  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Enemy’s  Army  of  Portugal  from  Castile 
had  entered  Truxillo  at  noon  on  the  13th, 
which  confirmed  the  other  accounts 
which  1  had  received  of  their  progress  up 
to  the  12th  ;  and  as  from  Truxillo  they 
might  have  been  at  Merida  on  the  1  5th, 
and  in  communication  with  the  Army 
of  the  South,  I  determined  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  Badajos,  and  that  all  the 
allied  troops  should  cross  the  Guadiana 
on  the  lTth.  This  was  accordingly  ef¬ 
fected  without  difficulty  or  loss  of  any 
description:  and  Gen.  Blake  likewise 
crossed  with  his  corps  at  Juramcnha  on 
the  17th.  Since  that  period,  the  allied 
British  and  Portuguese  army  have  been 
encamped  in  the  woods  upon  the  Caya 
about  Torre  de  Mouro,  having  their 
right  upon  the  Ponte  de  Caya  ;  the  3d 
and  7th  divisions  and  Brig.-gcn.  Madden’s 
cavalry  being  in  Campo  Mayor.  And 
the  troops  which  had  been  under  the 
' command  of  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  B.  Spencer 
on  the  frontiers  of  Castile,  have  Crossed 
the  Tagus  at  Villa  Velha,  in  propoition 
as  the  Enemy  have  crossed  that  river  at 
Almaraz.  The  whole  are  now  upon  the 
Caya,  between  this  place  and  Arronches. 
The  Enemy’s  advance  have  appeared  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Badajos  this  day  ; 
ami  I  conceive  that  their  whole  army 
will  be  collected  to  morrow.  The  Enemy 
have  collected  upon  this  occasion  all  their 
force  from  Castillo,  their  whole  force 
from  Madrid,  and  what  is  called  their 
Centre  Army,  and  ail  their  force  from 
Andalusia,  excepting  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  their  position 
before  Cadiz  and  that  held  by  Sebas- 
tiani  in  the  Eastern  Kingdoms  of  Anda 
lusia.  The  Enemy  have  abandoned  Old 
and  New  Castile,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  garrison  in  Madrid,  and  have 
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risked  every  thing  in  all  parts  of  Spain, 
in  order  to  collect  this  large  army  in  Es- 
treniadura. 

Admiralty-office,  July  18.  A  letter 
from  Rear-admiral  Sawyer,  Commander 
in  Chief  orfthe  North  American  station, 
incloses  the  following  Official  Account 
from  Cant.  Bingham,  of  the  attack 
upon  the  Little  Belt  sloop  of  war  by 
the  President  frigate,  of  44  guns.  Com¬ 
modore  Rogers*. 

Little  Belt,  May  21,  1811. 

Lat.  26  deg\  53  min.  N. ; 

Long.  71  deg.  49  min.  TV. 

Cape  Charles  hearing  West  48  miles. 

Snt,  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  that, 
in  pursuance  of  your  orders  to  join  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Guerriere,  and  being  on 
my  return  from  the  Northward,  not 
having  fallen  in  with  her,  that,  at  about 
11  a.  m.  May  16th,  saw  a  strange  sail, 
to  which  ]  immediately  gave  chaee  ;  at 
one.  p.  m.  discovered  her  to  be  a  man  of 
war,  apparently  a  frigate,  standing  to 
the  Eastward,  who,  when  he  made  us 
put,  edged  away  for  us,  and  set  his 
royals  ;  made,  the  signal  275,  and  finding 
jt  not  answered,  concluded  she  was  an 
American  frigate,  as  he  had  a  Com¬ 
modore’s  blue  pendant  flying  at  the 
main;  hoisted  the  colours,  an  i  made 
all  sail  South, the  course  1  intended  steer¬ 
ing  round  Cape  Hatteras ;  the  stranger 
edging  away,  but  not  making  any  more 
sail.  At.  half  past  three  he  made  sail  in 
chaee,  when  I  made  the  private  signal. 


which  was  not  answered.  At  half  past 
six,  finding  he  gained  so  considerably 
on  us  as  not  to  be  able  to  elude  him 
during  the  night,  being  within  gun  shot, 
and  clearly  discerning  the  stars  in  his 
broad  pendant,  1  imagined  the  more 
prudent  method  was  to  bring  to, 
and  hoist  the  colours,  that  no  mistake 
might  arise,  and  that  he  might  see  what 
we  were ;  the  ship  was  therefore  brought 
to,  colours  hoisted,  guns  double-shotted, 
and  every  preparation  made  in  case  of  a 
surprise.  By  his  manner  of  steering 
down,  he  evidently  wished  to  lay  his 
ship  in  a  position  for  raking,  which  1 
frustrated  by  wearing  three  times. 
About  a  quarter  past  eight  he  catue. 
within  hail.  I  hailed,  and  asked  what 
ship  it  was?  He  repeated  my  question. 
I  again  hailed,  and  asked  what  ship  it 
was  ?  He  again  repeated  my  words, 
and  fired  a  broadside,  which!  immediate¬ 
ly  returned.  The  action  then  became 
general,  and  continued  so  for  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  when  he  ceased 
firing,  and  appeared  to  be  on  fire,  about 
the  main  hatchway.  He  then  filled. 
I  was  obliged  to  desist  from  firing,  as 
the  ship  falling  oif,  no  gun  would  bear, 
and  1  had  no  aftersaii  to  keep  her  to. 
All  the  rigging  and  sails  cut  to  pieces, 
not  a  brace  or  bowline  left,  he  hailed, 
and  asked  what  ship  this  was;  I  told 
him;  he  then  asked  me  if  1  had  struck 
ni}  colours?  My  answer  was,  no;  and 
asked  what  ship  it  was?  As  plainly  as 
I  could  understand  (he  having  shot  some 


*  By  the  New  York  Papers  we  are  put  in  possession  of  Commodore  Rogers’s 
account;  by  which  it  appears  that  the  two  Commanders  are  at  complete  issue 
on  their  statements  as  to  which  ship  fired  the  first  shot.  Commodore  Rogers 
professes  to  regret  the  necessity  of  an  action,  and  more  especially  the  loss  of  lives 
on  boqrd  the  Little  Beit ;  but  maintains,  that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  it  was  a  duty  incumbent  on  him  to  avenge  the  insult  committed 
upon  the  American  flag.  He  states,  that  lie  discovered  at  a  considerable  distance, 
that  the  Little  Belt  was  a  ship  of  war,  and  in  consequence  gave  chaee  to  her 
neary  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  came  up  with  her  at  the  close  of  the  evening, 
when  it  was  too  dark  to  discover  her  force,  or  to  what  Nation  she  belonged.  The 
Little  Belt  having  brought  to,  and,  according  to  the  American  official  account, 
being  about  seventy  yards  distance  from  the  President,  Commodore  Rogers  asked 
“  What  ship  is  that  ?”  To  this  inquiry  no  answer  was  given  ;  but  Capt.  Bingham, 
in  return,  asked  “  What  ship  is  that  ?”  Commodore  Rogers,  having  asked  the  first 
question,  says,  “  Common  politeness  entitled  me  to  the  first  answer  :  after  a  pause 
of  15  or  20  seconds,  I  reiterate  d  my  first  enquiry  of  6  What  ship  is  that  ?’  and 
before  I  had  time  to  take  the  trumpet  from  my  mouth,  was  answered  by  a  shot 
that  cut  off  one  of  our  iuaintop-mast  breast  back-stays,  and  went  into  our  main¬ 
mast:  at  this  instant  Capt.  Caldwell  observing,  “Sir,  she  has  fired  at  us,”  caused 
me  to  pause  for  a  moment  ;  for,  just  as  1  was  in  the  act  of  giving  an  order  to  fire 
a  shot  in  return,  and  before  1  had  time  to  resume  the  repetition  of  the  intended 
order,  a  shot  was  actually  fired  from  the  second  division  of  this  ship,  and  was 
scarcely  out  of  the  gun  before  it  was  answered  from  our  assumed  Enemy  by  three 
others  in  quick  succession,  and  soon  after  the  rest  of  his  broadside  and  musketry.” 
Such  is  Commodore  Rogers’s  statement  as  to  the  firing  of  the  first  shot.  The  rest 
pf  the  account  consists  of  the  particulars  of  the  action,  and  his  conduct  towards 
the  Little  Belt  the  next  morning,  when  he  learned  her  force,  to  what  Nation  she 
belonged,  &c, 
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distance  at  this  time),  he  answered,  the 
United  States  frigate,  He fired  no  more 
guns,  but  stood  from  us,  giving  no  rea¬ 
son  for  his  most  extraordinary  conduct. 
At  day-light  in  the  morning,  saw  a  ship 
to  windward,  which,  having  made  out 
well  what  we  were,  bore  up,  and  passed 
within  hail,  fully  prepared  for  action. 
About  eight  o’clock  he  hailed,  and  said, 
if  J  pleased,  he  would  send  a  boat  on 
board;  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  anti 
a  boat  accordingly  came  with  an  Officer, 
and  a  message  from  Commodore  Rogers, 
of  the  President  United  States  frigate, 
to  say  that  he  lamented  much  the  un¬ 
fortunate  affair  (as  he  termed  it)  that 
had  happened,  and  that,  had  he  known 
our  force  was,  so  inferior,  he  should  not 
have  fired  at  me.  I  asked  his  motive 
for  having  fired  at  all;  his  reply  was, 
that  we  fired  the  first  gun  at  him;  which 
•was  positively  not  the  case.  I  cautioned 
both  the  Officers  and  men  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  careful,  and  not  suffer  any  more 
than  oneman  to  be  at  the  gun.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  a  sloop  of  war'  within 
pistol-shot  of  a  large  forty-four  gun 
frigate  should  commence  hostilities. 
He  offered  me  every  assistance  I  stood 
jr  need  of,  and  submitted  to  me  that  I 
bad  better  put  into  one  of  the  ports  of 
the  United  States;  which  I  immediately 
declined.  By  the  manner  in  which  he 
apologised,  it  appeared  to  me  evident, 
that  had  he  fallen  in  with  a  British 
frigate,  he  would  certainly  have  brought 
her  to  action  ;  and  what  further  con¬ 
firms  me  in  that  opinion  is,  that  his 
guns  were  not  only  loaded  with  round 
and  grape  shot,  but  with  every  scrap 
of  iron  that,  could  possibly  be  collected. 
1  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  32  men 
hilled  and  wounded,  among  whom  is 
the  Master.  His  Majesty’s  sloop  is 
much  damaged  in  her  masts,  sails, 
rigging,  and  hull ;  and  as  there  are  many 
shot  through  between  wind  and  water, 
and  many  shots  still  remaining  in  her 
side,  and  upper  works  all  shot  away, 
starboard  pump  also,  I  have  judged  it 
proper  to  proceed  to  Halifax,  which 
will,  1  hope',  meet  with  your  approbation. 
1  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the 
Officers  and  men  1  have  the  honour  to 
command,  for  their  steady  and  active 
conduct  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
business,  who  had  much  to  do,  as  a 
gale  of  wind  came  on  the  second  night 
alter  the  action.  My  first  Lieut.  Mr. 
John  Moberly,  who  is  in  every  respect 
a  most  excellent  Officer,  afforded  me 
very  great  assistance  in  stopping  the 
leaks  himself  in  the  gale,  securing  the 
masts,  and  doing  every  thing  in  his 
<power.  It  would  be  the  greatest  in¬ 


justice,  was  3  not  also  to  speak  most 
highly  of  Lieut.  Lovell,  2d  Lieutenant ; 
of  Mr.  M‘  Queen,  Master,  who,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  was  wounded  in  the 
right  arm  in  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
action;  and  Mr.  Wilson,  Master’s  Mate. 
Indeed  the  conduct  of  every  Officer  and 
man  was  so  good,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  discriminate.  I  beg  leave  to 
inclose  a  list  of  the  thirty-two  men 
killed  and  wounded,  most  of  them 
mortally,  I  fear.  L  hope.  Sir,  in  this 
affair  I  shall  appear  to  have  done  my 
duty,  and  conduct  ed  myself  as  I  ought  to 
have  done  against  so  superior  a  force, 
and  that  the  honour  of  the  British  colours 
was  well  supported. 

A.  B.  Bingham,  Captain. 

By  a  list  subjoined,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Woodward,  Midshipman,  and  eight 
seamen,  were  killed,  and  23  seamen 
wounded,  of  whom  two  died  within  24 
hours  after  the  action.  It  appears  by 
a  copy  of  Admiral  Sawyer’s  orders,  under 
which  Captain  Bingham  was  cruizing, 
that  he  was  directed  to  proceed  off 
Charlestown,  to  deliver  a  packet  to  Capt, 
Pechell  of  the  Guerriere ;  in  failure  of 
meeting  the  Guerriere  off  Charlestown, 
He  was  to  stand  to  the  Northward,  and 
endeavour  to  join  him  off  the  Capes  of 
Virginia  or  oif  New  York,  and  in  the 
event  of  not  meeting,  to  cruize  as  long 
as  his  provisions  and  water  would  last, 
he  was  also  directed  to  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  give  any  just  cause  of 
offence  to  the  Government  or  subjects 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  give  very 
particular  orders  to  this  effect  to  the 
Officers  he  might  have  occasion  to  send 
on  board  ships  under  the  American  flag. 

Downing -street,  July  20.  A  Dispatch, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  Extract,  has 
been  received  from  Lord  Viscount  Wel¬ 
lington,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool,  dated  Quinta  de  St.  Joao,  June  2T« 

The  Enemy  made  a  great  reconnois- 
sance  with  a  very  large  body  of  cavalry 
upon  Elvas  and  Carnpo  Mayor  on  the 
22d  instant.  The  cavalry  of  the  Army 
of  the  South  went  upon  Elvas  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Olivenca,  and  the 
woods  between  that  town  and  Radajoz  * 
and  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  Portugal 
upon  Campo  Mayor,  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Badajoz,  The  former  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  cutting  off  a  picquet  of  the 
Ilth  Light  Dragoons,  which  had  been, 
posted  on  the  Cay  a  in  front  of  Elvas, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Lutyens. 
It  is  understood  that  the  cause  of  this 
was,  that  Captain  Lutyens  mistook  a 
regiment  of  the  Enemy’s  hussars  for  a 
body  of  ours  sent  to  his  support.  The 
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2d  hussars  also,  which  were  on  the 
Guadiana,  on  the  right  of  Elvas,  suf¬ 
fered  in  their  retreat  towards  Elvas. 

The  Enemy  were  kept  in  check,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Campo  Mayor,  by 
the  Hon.  Major-gen.  De  Grey’s  Brigade 
of  British,  and  Brigadier-gen.  Madden’s 
Brigade  of  Portuguese  Cavalry ;  and  they 
retired  without  seeing  the  position  of 
our  troops.  Since  that  day  they  have 
made  no  movement  of  importance. 
Their  army  is  along  the  Guadiana 
between  Badajoz  and  Merida,  and  their 
principal  occupation  .appears  to  be  to 
procure  subsistence.  They  are  already 
beginning  to  experience,  in  some  degree, 
the  effects  of  drawing  together,  in 
Estrernadura,  their  whole  force.  Ge¬ 
neral  Bonnet  has  evacuated  the  Asturias. 
Don  Julian  Sanchez  has  possession  of 
the  open  country  in  Old  Castile,  and 
has  recently  intercepted  a  valuable  con¬ 
voy  of  money  and  provisions  on  the 
road  from  Salamanca  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo; 
and  I  learn  from  Valladolid,  that  a  very 
valuable  convoy,  consisting  of  Joseph 
Buonaparte’s  baggage  and  property,  has 
been  intercepted  by  Mina,  near  Vittoria. 
General  Blake  crossed  the  Guadiana  fas 
had  been  arranged)  on  the  22d  instant, 
and  I  understand  was  at  Castilegos  on 
the  24th. 

'  Downing-street,  July  23 .  AD; spatch , 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  was 
yesterday  received  at  Lord  Liverpool’s 
Office,  addressed  to  his  Lordship  by 
Viscount  Wellington,  dated  Quiirta  de 
St.  Joao,  July  4. 

Since  I  wrote  on  the  27th  June,  the 
Enemy  have  withdrawn  the  great  force 
which  they  had  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Badajos.  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  S.  Cotton 
reconnoitred,  with  a  part  of  the  cavalry, 
along  the  Xevora  and  the  Guadiana  as  far 
as  Montigo,  on  the  2d  inst.  and  found  no 
troops  excepting  a  small  body  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  at  Montigo ;  and  near  Badajos, 
the  cavalry  belonging  to  the  garrison. 
By  all  accounts,  the  Army  of  Portugal 
are  on  the  right  of  the  Guadiana, 
between  Moutanches  and  Merida,  keep¬ 
ing  a  small  post  at  Montigo;  and  the 
Army  of  the  South  on  the  left  of  that 
river,  extending  their  left  towards  Zafra. 
The  Enemy  have  withdrawn  from  Bada¬ 
jos  their  train  of  artillery  vVith  which  the 
place  was  taken, 'and  have  sent  it  to  the 
Southward.  A  part  of  Gen.  Bonnet’s 
troops,  whose  evacuation  of  the  Astu¬ 
rias  has  been  confirmed,  have  gone  to 
Leon ;  and  I  have  a  report  from  Gen, 
Siiveira,  of  the  25th  June,  stating  that 
the  Enemy  had,  on  the  19th,  evacuated 
Astorga.  By  accounts  from  Valladolid  it 
•appears,  that  Marshal  Bessie  res  had 
quitted  that  place  on  the  12th,  with  all 


the  troops  he  could  collect,  and  went 
to  Rio  Seco,  from  whence  he  moved,  on 
the  15th,  towards  Benavente.  The  Guer¬ 
rilla  force  appears  to  be  increasing  in 
numbers,  activity,  and  boldness,  in  all 
the  Northern  parts  of  Spain.  I  have  no 
authentic  accounts  of  Gen.  Blake’s  move¬ 
ments  since  the  27th  of  June,  on  which 
day  his  head  quarters  were  at  Alosno,  in 
the  Condado  deNiebla,  and  his  advanced 
guard,  under  Gen.  Ballasteros,  at  El 
Cerro. 

Jdm tret liy- office ,  July  23.  Sir  J.  Sau- 
marez  has  transmitted  a  letter  from  Cap¬ 
tain  Pater,  of  His  Majesty’s  ship  Cressy, 
giving  an  account  of  an  attack  made  off 
Hielm  Island,  on  the  5th  inst.  by  a 
Danish  flotilla  of  seventeen  gun-boats 
and  ten  heavy  row-boats,  on  a  convoy 
under  the  protection  of  the  ships  and 
vessels  named  in  the  margin*.  The 
Enemy  were  defeated  without  the  loss 
of  any  of  the  convoy ;  and  four  of  the 
Danish  gun-boats  were  captured,  mount¬ 
ing  each  one, long  24-pounder  and  four 
brass  howitzers,  and  having  on  board 
together  120  men. 


Downing-street,  July  27.  A  Dispatch, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  was 
on  the  23d  received  at  Earl  Liverpool’s 
Office,  addressed  to  his  Lordship  by 
Viscount  Wellington,  dated  Quinta  de 
St.  Joao,  July  1 1. 

The  Enemy  continued  in  the  positions 
reported  in  my  Dispatch  of  the  4th  inst. 
till  the  Tth,  when  they  moved  a  large 
body  of  cavalry  and  about  two  battalions 
of  infantry  from  Montigo  towards  the 
Xevora,  and  from  thence  upon  Villa  de 
Rey,  Le  Roea,  and  Albuquerque.  The 
object  of  this  movement  was  apparently 
to  cut  olF  our  detachments  employed  ill 
observing  the  Enemy  on  that  side ;  in 
which,  however,  they  did  not  succeed; 
Major  Cocks  having  retired  with  all  his 
detachments  upon  St.  Vicente,  still 
keeping  communications  open  with  Ar- 
ronehes  and  Portalegre.  The  Enemy’s 
troops  retired  from  Albuquerque  on  the 
8th,  and  Major  Cocks  again  entered 
that  town  with  his  parties  on  the  same 
day.  The  army  of  Portugal  are  again 
in  the  same  position  on  the  right  of  the 
Guadiana  which  they  occupied  when  I 
addressed  your  Lordship  on  the  4th  inst. 
Gen.  Blake  made  an  attempt  to  obtain 
possession  of  Niebia,  on  the  night  of  the 
30th  of  June,  in  which  place  the  Enemy 
had  a  garrison  of  about  300  infantry. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  this  attempt  failed ; 
and  he  remained  before  the  place  till 
the  2d  inst.  and  then  retired  towards  the 
Guadiana.  On  the  btb,  two  divisions 
of  infantry  and  the  eavalry  of  the  5th 

*  Cressy,  Defence,  DicFator/^heL 
drake  sloop,  and  Bruiser  gun-vessel. 

army 
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army,  under  the  Conde  de  Peime 
Vallamur,  were  crossing1  the  Guadiaua, 
on  a  bridge  constructed  for  them  at  St. 
Lucar  by  Colonel  Austin.  The  artillery 
was  embarked  at  Ayamonte,  and  Gen. 
Ballesteros,  with  the  advanced  guard, 
remained  Upon  the  river  St.  Piedro. 
It  appeared  to  be  Gen.  Blake’s  intention 
to  embark  his  troops  for  Cadis ;  but 
neither  General  Castanos  nor  I  have 
heard  from  him  since  he  marched  from 
Jurnmenha  on  the.  18th  of  June.  In  the 
North,  Marshal  Bessie  res  had  returned 
again  to  Valladolid  from  Benavente; 
and  in  the  end  of  the  month  of  June, 
the  Enemy  assembled  at  and  in  the 
neighbor. rhoodof  Valladolid  a  considerable 
body  of  troops.  Gen.  Bonnet,  however, 
still  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leon  and  Benavente  with  the  troops 
under  his  command  ;  and  I  have  received 
from  General  Silveira  a  report  of  the 
defeat  of  the  French  in  an  attack  made 
upon  a  Spanish  detachment  from  the 
army  in  Gallicia,  in  front  of  Astorga,  on 
the  25th  ultimo.  The  Guerrillas  like¬ 
wise  continue  their  operations ;  and 
besides  the  alarm  given  to  Valladolid 
on  the  loth  nit.  Don  Julian  gave  a 
similar  alarm  to  Salamanca  on  the  2.9th 
nit. ;  but  a-  considerable  party  of  Guer¬ 
rillas  belonging  to  different  chiefs,  which 
had  taken  a  convoy  at  Penaranda,  were 
afterwards  surprised  on  the  30th  of  June, 
and  dispersed,  about  200  having  been 
killed,  wounded,  and  made  prisoners, 

A  dm iraZhj-cfjfi ce,  July  30.  SirJ.  Sau¬ 
na  are  z  has  transmittedaietterfrom  Capt. 
Serrcll,  of  H.  M.  S.  Hekler,  stating  his 
having,  on  the  ICth  inst.  captured  the 
Flink  Danish  Privateer  boat,  having  on 
hoard  one  swivel  and  15  men  with  small 
arms.- — And  also  a  letter  from  Lieut. 
Templar,  commanding  the  Earnest  gun- 
brig,  giving  an  account  of  his  having 
on  the  7th  inst.  captured  a  French  pri¬ 
vateer  lugger,  Le  Sacripan,  of  5  guns 
and  £8  men. — Rear-Admiral  Foley  has 
transmitted  a  letter  from  Lieut.  Moore, 
of  his  Majesty’s  cutter  Pigmy,  giving 
an  account  of  his  having,  in  company 
With  the  Decoy  cutter,  run  on  shore 
and  destroyed  a  French  lugger  privateer, 
between  Gravelines  and  Dunkirk,  on 
the  26th  inst. 


Dou'ning-strcet,  /lug.  6.  A  Dispatch, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract, 
has  been  this  day  received- at  the  Office 
of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  addressed  to 
1; is  Lordship  by  Lieut. -gen.  Vise.  Wel¬ 
lington,  dated  Quinta  dc  Joao,  July  18. 

The  Army  of  Portugal  broke  up  from 
their  position  on  the  Guadiaua  on  the 
14t.b  inst.  and  have  moved  towards Trux- 


illo.  I  have  not  yet  heard  that  any  troops 
had  passed  that  town  towards  Almaraz  ; 
or  that  the  cavalry  which  had  been  about 
Talavera  and  Lobon,  had  retired  further 
than  Merida.  They  are  fortifying  the 
Old  Castle  of  Medellin,  as  well  as  that  at 
Tmxillo.  —  Gen.  Blake  embarked  his 
corps  in  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana  on 
the  6th.  As  soon  as  Gen.  Blake’s  corps 
embarked,  the  body  of  the  Enemy’s 
troops,  which  had  marched  towards  the 
Guadiana,  and  had  turned  towards  Carta- 
ja,  retired  from  the  frontier  towards  St. 
Lucar. — -I  understand  that  the  troops  be¬ 
longing  to  the  4tb  corps,  which  Marshal 
Soul!  had  brought  into  Estremadura, 
have  marched  towards  Granada.  There 
is  nothing  new  on  the  side  of  Valladolid, 
excepting  that  Joseph  Buonaparte  had 
return,  d  to  Spain,  and  it  is  said,  arrived 
at  Burgos  with  an  escort  of  about  3000 
men  on  the  5th  inst. 


Admiralty-office,  Aug.  10.  Extract  of 
a  Letter  from  Capt.  Brisbane,  of  the 
Belle  Poule,  addressed  to  Capt.  Rowley, 
of  the  Eagle,  Senior  Officer  in  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  and  transmitted  by  Sir  Charles 
Cotton. 

Belle  Poule  at  Sea,  Adriatic ,  May  6. 

On  the  4th  inst.  being  off  the  coast  of 
Istria  with  the  Aloes te  inf  company,  at 
ten  a.  m.  we  discovered  and  chased 
a  large  French  brig  of  war  of  18  guns, 
which  shortly  afterwards  hauled  into  the. 
small  harbour  of  Parenza. — Having  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  that  such  a  vessel 
might  he  expected  conveying  supplies  of 
all  descriptions  for  the  French  frigates 
at  Ragusa,  which  had  escaped  from  the 
recent  gallant  action  off  Lissa,  I  felt 
that  no  means  should  be  left  untried  to 
capture  or  destroy  her.  After  reconnoi¬ 
tring  her  position,  and  consulting  the 
pilots,  and  a  most  intelligent  Officer  X 
had  on  board,  Mr.  Thomas  Boardman, 
Acting  Lieut,  of  the  Acorn,  who,  from 
his  general  local  knowledge  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  had  handsomely  volunteered  his 
services  for  the  cruize,  I  found  it  wras  ini-, 
practicable  for  the  frigates  toenterthe  har¬ 
bour,  there  being  only  15  feet  water  in 
it,  but  that  the  brig  might  nevertheless 
be  cannonaded  with  effect  where  she  was 
th-n  lying;  accordingly  at  three/?,  m. 
both  ships  stood  in,  within  a  cable’s 
length  of  the  rocks  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  and  opened  an  animated1 
fire  on  her,  and  a  battery  under  which 
she  lay,  and  in  an  hour  obliged  her  t « 
haul  ashore  under  the  town  out  of  reach 
of  our  shot.  The  ships  were  frequently 
hulled  by  the  battery,  but  sustained  n«>- 
other  damage  but  w hat  could  be  immedi¬ 
ately  repaired.  A  Li  further  efforts  from 
the  frigates  being  perfectly  useless,  I  de¬ 
termined 
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termined  on  taking  possession  of  an  is¬ 
land  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 
within  musket-shot  of  the  town.  The 
ships  were  anchored,  after  the  close  of 
day,  about  four  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  about  eleven  o’clock  the  same  night, 
200  seamen,  and  all  the  marines,  went 
under  the  orders  of  Lieut.  John  McCurdy, 
Senior  Lieut,  of  the  Belle  Poule,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  officers  and  petty  officers 
named  in  the  margin*,  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  island  without  opposition. 
With  incessant  labour,  and  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  exertions,  a  defence  was 
thrown  up,  and  a  battery  of  four  guns 
(two  howitzers  and  two  nine-pounders), 
mounted  on  a  commanding  position  by 
five  o’clock.  A  field  piece  was  also 
placed  at  some  distance  to  the  left  to 
divide  the  attention  of  the  Enemy,  who, 
aware  of  our  operations,  had  been 
busily  employed  during  the  night  in 
planting  guns  in  various  parts  of  the 
hjfrbour.  Soon  after  five  A.  M.  the 
French  opened  a  cross  fire  from  four 
different  positions,  which  was  immediate¬ 
ly  returned,  and  kept  up  on  both  sides 
with  great  vigour  for  five  hours,  when 
the  brig  being  cut  to  pieces  and  sunk, 
and  of  course  the  object  of  our  landing 
accomplished,  the  guns,  ammunition, 
&c.  were  all  re-embarked,  with  the 
most  perfect  order  and  regularity.  We 
have  had  four  killed  and  as  many  wound¬ 
ed  belonging  to  the  two  ships. 

J.  Brisbane. 

Admiral  Lord  Gambier  has  transmit¬ 
ted  a  Letter  from  Capt.  Parker,  of  the 
Amazon,  giving  an  account  of  a  gallant 
and  successful  attack  made,  on  the  30th 
ult.  by  the  boats  of  that  ship,  under  the 
directions  of  Lieut.  Westpliall,  on  an 
Enemy’s  convoy  near  the  Penmarks. 
One  of  the  Enemy’s  vessels  having  been 
cut  off  by  the  Amazon,  the  remainder, 
eight,  ran  on  shore  under  the  protection 
of  a.  battery,  and  of  a  considerable 
number  of  troops ;  notwithstanding  the 
fire  from  which,  Lieut.  Westphall  suc- 
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ceededin  bringing  out  three,  and  destroy- 
ing  the  dthcr  five,  without  any  loss  on 
our  part. 

A  letter  from  Capt.  Sutton,  of  the 
Derwent  sloop,  gives  an  account  of  his 
having  captured  Le  Rafleur  French  pri¬ 
vateer,  of  Granville,  with  20  men,  with 
small  arms  : — The  Violet  lugger  has  sent 
into  Guernsey  two  small  Enemy’s  priva¬ 
teers. 

Capt.  Byng,  of  the  Belliqueux,  has 
transmitted  three  'letters  from  Capt. 
Harris  of  the  Sir  Francis  Drake,  contain¬ 
ing  reports  of  the  following  captures, 
&c.  in  the  Indian  Seas. — Of  the  capture, 
off  Java,  of  a  Batavian  ship  of  eight 
guns  and  33  men,  a  schooner  of  six  guns 
and  13  men,  and  a  coasting  vessel,  by 
the  Sir  Francis  Drake. — Of  the  destruc¬ 
tion,  in  Bantam  Bay,  of  a  French  pri¬ 
vateer,  and  two  gun-boats  of  four  guns 
each,  by  the  boats  of  the  Belliqueux  and 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  under  the  directions 
of  Lieut.  Joseph  Prior,  of  the  former 
ship  : — Of  the  capture  or  destruction,  by 
the  boats  of  the  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
between  Aug.  9  and  Sept  8,  of  seven 
Batavian  gun-boats,  five  piratical  prows, 
and  35  Dutch  trading  vessels. 

Downing-streety  Aug.  10.  Extract  of 
a  Dispatch  to  Lord  Liverpool  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Farquhar,  dated  Port  Louis,  Isle  of 
France,  April  2. 

His  Majesty’s  ship  Eclipse,  Captain 
Lynne,  returned  to  this  port  on  the  15th 
ult.  after  having  taken  possession  of  the 
French  port  of  Tamelavi,  at  Madagas¬ 
car,  Feb.  18,  and  landed  the  detach¬ 
ments  from  his  Majesty’s  22d  Regiment 
and  Bourbon  Rifle  Corps,  for  the  garri¬ 
son  of  that  island.  The  French  Com¬ 
mandant  accepted,  without  opposition, 
the  terms  upon  which  the  Isle  of  France 
capitulated.  The  result  of  this  service 
has  freed  these  seas  from  the  last  French 
flag,  and  secured  to  us  an  unmolested 
traffick  with  the  fruitful  and  abundant  is¬ 
land  of  Madagascar. 


FOREIGN  OCCURRENCES. 


ABSTRACT  OF 

FRANCE. 

Paris  papers  have  brought  us  the  com¬ 
munication  made  to  the  Legislative 
Body,  on  closing  its  sittings  on  the  25th 
ult.  in  which  all  the  topieks  of  congra¬ 
tulation  alluded  to  in  the  Expose  (see 
p.  73,  &c.)  are  reiterated,  a  high  tone  of 


triumph  is  assumed  for  the  capture  of' 
Tarragona  and  the  relief  of  Badajos, 
and  a  comparison  is  made  between  thp 
situation  of  France  and  England.  The 
following  is  an  extract : 

The  junction  of  our  armies  has  been 
effected.  Badajos,  attacked  in  vain,  has 


*  Belle  Poule , — Lieuts.  R.  Boardman,  E.  A.  Chartres,  and  A.  Morrison ;  Messrs., 
Blair,  Chapman,  Finlay,  Maxwell,  Hall,  and  Grose,  Midshipmen.  —  Alceste , 
Lieut.  Hickman,  Mr.  Moore,  Master,  Lieut.  Lloyd ;  Messrs.  Adair,  CrokeF, 
and  Reding,  Midshipmen. 

Gent.  Mag.  August ,  1811. 


been 
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been  delivered.  Marshal  Sachet  has 
overthrown  the  walls  of  Tarragona,  in 
the  presence  of  the  English,  the  melan¬ 
choly  witnesses  of  this  victory.  — A  gar¬ 
rison  of  18,000  men,  courageous  and 
obstinate,  has  not  been  able  to  resist 
French  valour;  10,000  prisoners,  and  a 
number  of  cannons  and  standards,  are 
the  trophies  of  the  conquerors.  Noble 
presages  !  which  confirm  the  hopes  given 
to  us  a  short  time  since  by  a  Monarch, 
all  whose  predictions  victory  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  fulfil.  At  the  same  moment 
a  cry  of  distress  issued  from  the  British 
Isles.  Credit,  which  supports  their 
colossal  and  factious  power,  is  shaken, 
and  that  Government,  already  excluded 
from  the  Continent,  but  which  beasted, 
notwithstanding,  in  the  midst  of  the 
incumbrance  on  its  manufactures,  that 
it  should  be  enabled  to  exchange  its 
produce  for  the  gold  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
is  now  constrained  to  acknowledge  its 
error,  to  confess  that  it  has  lost  the 
public  confidence,  and  to  propose  the 
ruinous  establishment  of  a  paper  money. 
—  Such  is  at  present  the  respective  si¬ 
tuation  of  France  and  England.  The 
English  Government  wishes  for  war,  the 
monopoly  of  commerce,  and  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  seas.  —  Its  allies  are  either 
destroyed,  or  lost  unto  it ;  it  ruins  all 
those  whom  it  takes  into  its  pay  ;  it  is 
punished  for  its  egotism  by  exclusion; 
and,  after  having  heaped  loan  upon  loan, 
and  tax  upon  tax,  besieged  by  com¬ 
plaints,  and  menaced  with  tumult,  it  is 
reduced  to  ■propose  to  the  people,  as  the 
only  resource,  a  fictitious  money,  which 
has  no  other  pledge  than  a  confidence 
that  no  longer  exists.  —  The  Emperor, 
on  the  contrary,  wishes  for  peace  and 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.  —  He  has 
800,000  men  under  arms,  the  Princes  of 
Europe  are  his  allies,  his  whole  empire 
enjoys  profound  tranquillity.  —  Without 
loans,  without  anticipations,  .954  mil¬ 
lions  easily  levied,  secure  the  free  exe¬ 
cution  of  bis  noble  designs  ;  and  bis 
Majesty  has  charged  us  to  convey  to  you 
expressions  of  satisfaction  and  hope.” 

Pai  is,  July  25. — This  morning  the 
Deputation  appointed  to  Convey  to  the 
King  of  Rome  the  homage  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Body,  repaired  to  St.  Cloud. 
tc  Not  one  of  us,”  they  say  in  their  Re¬ 
port,  t{  could  behold,  without  a  most 
lively  interest,  that  august  infant  on 
whom  rest  so  many  destinies',  and  whose 
age  inspires  the  most  tender  senti¬ 
ments.”  Madame  (the  Governess)  re¬ 
ceived  and  thanked  them  in  the  name 
of  the  young  Prince ;  regretting,  no 
doubt,  that  he  could  not  add  his  per¬ 
sonal  sentiments  to  those  she  expressed 
to  the  Legislative  Body. —  ( Moniteur ») 


[Was  the  ridiculous  ever  carried  to  a 
greater  excess  than  in  this  Senatorial 
visit  to  a  baby  and  its  nurse  ?] 

A  Paris  paper  of  the  25th  ult.  contains 
two  Reports  from  Marshal  Soult  to  Ber- 
thier.  The  first  is  dated  Badajos,  the 
24th  of  June,  and  relates  to  the  recon- 
noissance  made  by  Soult  with  a  largi 
body  of  cavalry  upon  Elvas  and  Campo 
Mayor,  during  which  a  piquet  of  the 
11th  Light  Dragoons,  under  Capt.  Lu¬ 
tyens,  was  cut  off,  and  the  2d  Hussars 
suffered  in  their  retreat.  The  enemy 
boast  that  they  destroyed  two  squadrons 
of  the  1 1th  Regiment,  and  of  the  Hano¬ 
verian  Hussars,  and  rhade  three  officers 
and  150  privates  prisoners.  But  the 
Marshal  admits,  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tence,  that  he  did  not  shcceed  in  recoil- 
noitering  the  allied  positions  Ci  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  information  which  has 
been  collected,  it  would  appear  that 
there  has  been  a  separation  of  the  allied 
army  and  in  the  subsequent  supposi¬ 
tions,  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  “  that 
the  English  and  Portuguese  have  already 
filed  off  troops  towards  the  Tagus,  and 
£ent  their  baggage  to  Lisbon ;  that 
Lord  Wellington  has  directed  his  march 
towards  Lisbon;  and  that  the  Enemy 
have  sent  to  that  city  more  than  8,000 
sick  or  wounded.”  —  The  second  Report 
is  dated  Badajos,  June  28.  Soult  says, 
that  the  allied  army,  after  recrossing 
the  Guadiana,  continued  its  retreat ; 
that  it  was  three  marches  distant  from 
the  French  ;  that  it  appeared  to  have 
given  up  Spain  entirely,  and  to  be  con¬ 
centrating  itself  for  the  defence  of  Lis¬ 
bon.  —  After  stating  that  the  Spaniards 
had  separated,  and  proceeded  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  and  giving  an 
estimate  of  the  allied  loss  at  the  battle 
of  Albuera,  namely,  English  6,500  kill¬ 
ed,  wounded,  and  taken,  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Portuguese  at  4,000,  the 
Marshal,  in  a  subjoined  and  concluding 
extract,  acquits  us  of  throwing  the 
brunt  of  the  action  on  our  allies,  an  in¬ 
sidious  reproach  which  we  have  more 
than  once  heard  from  the  French  :  — 
iC  The  English  are  very  much  dissatisfied 
w  ith  Gen.  Beresford,  who  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  and  sent  to  England),  for  having 
exposed  tire  English  troops,  and  spared 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards [It  ie 
true,  that  the  latter,  who  were  more 
numerous,  were  less  exposed  than  the 
English,  and  suffered  less  loss.]  A  great 
number  of  deserters  from  the  English 
army  come  in  to  us.  They  all  assert, 
that  the  English  feel  their  inability  to 
support  the  contest  in  Spain  ;  and  every 
thing  induces  me  to  think,  that,  when 
the  army  of  reserve,  which  your  High¬ 
ness  has  announced  to  me,  shall  have 
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arrived  upon  Almeida,  they  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  impossibility  even  of  main¬ 
taining  themselves  at  Lisbon.  —  They 
have  experienced  a  great  w  ant  of  provi¬ 
sions  and  of  money.  Money  is  become 
very  scarce  with  them  ;  they  no  longer 
scatter  it  with  the  same  profusion. 
They  attribute  this  to  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  exchange.  —The  breaches 
in  the  fortress  of  Badajos  are  repairing 
with  the  greatest  activity.  The  place 
has  been  re-victualled  for  seven  months  : 
we  have  just  discovered  a  new  magazine 
of  100,000  weight  of  gun-powder,  which 
had  been  concealed  in  the  vaults.  —  I 
have  caused  Olivenza  to  be  razed.” 

M.  Moller us,  in  an  address  to  the  Le¬ 
gislative  Body,  admits,  that  the  expences 
of  France  exceeds  her  income,  and.  that 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish 
a  sinking  fund,  which  is  to  liquidate 
every  sum  borrowed,  beyond  the  fixed 
debt  of  80  millions. 

Buonaparte  has  published  a  decree 
denouncing  the  penalty  of  death  against 
any  Captain  on  board  of  whose  ship  any 
bills  of  exchange  upon  England,  or  cor¬ 
respondence  with  England,  shall  be 
found.  — Another  decree  is  said  to  order 
that  no  young  lady,  possessed  of  an  an¬ 
nual  income  of,  or  above  6,000  francs, 
shall  be  allowed  to  many  but  with  the 
consent  of  the  French  Government. 
This  is  said  to  be  done  with  a  view  of 
promoting  Officers  in  the  Army  by  means 
of  matrimonial  connexions. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  19th  uit.  contains 
the  following  Reply  of  Buonaparte  to  the 
Address  of  a  Deputation  from  the  Ionian 
Isles: 

“  Gentlemen  Deputies  from  the 
Ionian  Isles, — I  have  caused  great  works 
to  be  completed  in  your  country.  I  have 
collected  a  great  number  of  troops,  and 
ammunition  of  all  kinds.  I  do  not  re¬ 
gret  the  expences  which  Corfu  has  cost 
my  Treasury.  It  is  the  key  of  the 
Adriatic.  —  I  will  never  abandon  the 
Islands  which  the  superiority  of  the  Ene¬ 
my  by  sea  luis  placed  in  their  power.  In 

India ,  in  America, ,  in  the  Mediterranean , 
every  thing  that  is,  and  has  been  French, 
s$hall  always  be  so.  Conquered  by  the 
Enemy,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  they 
shall  return  into  the  Empire  by  the 
other  events  of  the  war,  or  bv  the  stipu¬ 
lations  of  peace.  I  should  always  con¬ 
sider  it  as  an  eternal  blot  upon  my  reign, 
if  I  ever  sanctioned  the  abandonment  of 
a  single  Frenchman.” 

To  the  Address  from  the  Lippe,  he  re¬ 
plied  : 

“  Gentlemen  Deputies  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  La  Lippe  i — The  town  of 
Munster  belonged  to  an  Ecclesiastical 
Sovereign;  deplorable  effect  of  igno- 
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ranee  and  superstition!  You  were  with¬ 
out  country  —  Providence,  who  Avilled 
that  I  should  restore  the  Throne  of 
Charlemagne,  has  made  you  naturally 
enter,  with  Holland,  and  the  Hanse 
Towns,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Empire. 
From  the  moment  in  which  you  became 
French,  my  heart  made  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  you  and  other  parts  of  my  States. 
As  soon  as  circumstances  shall  permit 
me,  I  shall  feel  a  lively  satisfaction  in 
being  among  you.” 

Madam  Blanchard,  in  one  of  her  late 
ascents  from  Paris,  in  a  balloon,  was 
caught  in  a  storm  of  hail  and  rain  ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  ascended  so  high,  that 
she  was  lost  in  clouds  and  whirl¬ 
winds,  and  did  not  alight  from  her  bal¬ 
loon  near  Vincennes  till  between  six  and 
seven  in  the  morning  of  the  day  after 
she  arose  from  Paris.  In  conseqilence 
of  the  prodigious  height  the  balloon  as¬ 
cended,  Madam  Blanchard  fainted,  and 
continued  insensible  for  some  time.  Her 
ascension  occupied  14  hours  and  a  half. 

What  has  been  called  a  tower  erect¬ 
ing  at  Boulogne,  is,  it  seems,  a  sort  of 
column  formed  of  marble  found  near 
Boulogne,  and  which  is  to  be  called  the 
Column  Napoleon.  It  is  162  French 
feet  in  height,  and  square.  On  the  sides 
are  tw  o  lions  of  fironze  cast  by  Houdon, 
seventeen  feet  in  height.  In  front  is  a 
representation  in  bronze  of  Marshal 
Soult  presenting  the  model  of  this  mo¬ 
nument  to  Napoleon  in  the  name  of  the 
Army  of  the  Coast;  the  figures  are  15 
feet  in  height.  On  the  sea-front  is  a 
representation,  also  in  bronze,  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Latouche  Treville,  with  marine  at¬ 
tributes,  and  allegorical  figures  of  pru- 
deij.ee  and  strength.  These  tw,Q  bronzes 
are  cased  with  porphyry.  The  column 
is  surmounted  by  three  eaglesun  bronze, 
cast  by  Getti,  seven  feet  in  height,  sup¬ 
porting,  on  tlieir  wings  displayed,  the 
bust  of  Napoleon. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Bessie  res.  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
French  army  in  the  North  of  Spain,  has 
issued  two  General  Orders  from  Valla¬ 
dolid  —  the  head- quarters  of  Joseph  Buo¬ 
naparte  on  his  wav  to  Madrid  —  which 
may  be  considered  as  instances  of  his 
affection  for  his  Spanish  subjects,  and  no 
indecisive  proofs  of  the  joy  which  they, 
on  their  parts,  must  feel  at  his  return. 
They  denounce  the  penalty  of  death 
on  all  persons  aiding,  corresponding,  or 
in  fact  at  ail  conniving,  with  what  are. 
termed  the  brigands.  These  Orders 
must  tend  to  barbarize  the  unhappy 
country  in  which  they  are  promulgated, 
by  driving  its  inhabitants  from  all  the 
habits  «f  social  life  j  but  they  can  give 
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little  aid  in  beating  them  into  submis¬ 
sion. 

The  Cortes  of  Spain  adopted  on  the 
19th  June,  after  a  long  and  secret  dis¬ 
cussion,  a  Decree  accepting  an  offer 
made  by  the  British  Government,  of 
mediating  with  the  Spanish  provinces 
in  South  America.  The  Decree  consists 
of  nine  articles  ;  and  the  mediation  is 
accepted,  on  condition  that  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cortes 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  ;  and 
that  the  British  Government  should,  on 
the  failure  of  the  negotiation,  suspend 
all  -  intercourse  with  the  refractory  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  assist  in  reducing  them  to 
subjection. 

The  activity  of  the  Guerrillas  in  annoy¬ 
ing  the  French  continues  unabated,  and 
their  attempts  are  generally  successful. 
The  Empecinado  continues  to  signalize 
himself  by  the  briskness  and  boldness  of 

his  attacks..  He  latelv  stormed  a  bat- 

« / 

tery  near  one  of  the  gates  of  Madrid, 
and  carried  off  the  cannon.  —  Among 
the  booty  taken  by  Mina  froin  Joseph 
Buonaparte’s  escort,  is  said  to  be  a 
quantity  of  gold  and  diamonds  —  the 
former  amountingto  Id  millions  of  reals, 
the  latter  to  two  millions. 

Lord  Wellington  has  declined  the 
pension  of  20,000  crusadoes  (about 
^2,500.)  offered  to  him  by  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal. 

ITALY. 

Some  Decrees  have  been  issued  by 
Buonaparte  for  the  improvement  and 
embellishment  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
the  raising  a  fund  for  the  purpose.  The 
navigation  of  the  river  Tiber  is  to  be 
made  perfect,  the  bridges  of  Horatius 
Codes  and  Pope  Sextus  are  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  the  Pantheon  and  the  Square  of 
Trajan  are  to  be  enlarged  and  embel¬ 
lished. 

The  Pope  has  been  removed,  by  the 
order  of  Buonaparte,  from  Savona,  in 
the  Genoese  territory,  to  Tortona,  a 
strong  place  in  Piedmont. 

Corfu,  we  are  assured,  was  at  the  be-, 
ginning  of  July,  in  great  want  of  mili¬ 
tary  stores.  It  was  blockaded  by  ten 
English  ships  of  different  sizes  ;  so  ju¬ 
diciously  stationed,  that  the  French  and 
Italian  vessels,  which  should  attempt  to 
enter  with  supplies,  could  not  escape 
capture.  The  facility  with  which  suc¬ 
cours  have  been  conveyed  to  the  island, 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  exultation  to 
the  Enemy  :  its  fall  would  be  a  most 
desirable  event  ;  as  it  would  release  a 
considerable  military  and  naval  force. 
SWITZERLAND. 

A  letter  from  Lausanne,  of  the  24th 
of  June,  says  —  “Another  avalanche 
took  place  on  the  14th  inst.  at  Ville- 
neuve,  near  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  but 
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unaccompanied  by  those  dreadful  con¬ 
sequences  attendant  on  former  ones. 
The  heavy  rain  that  fell  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month  detached  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  from  its  base,  as  large 
fissures,  three  yards  wide,  were  observ¬ 
able  two  weeks  preceding.  These  warn¬ 
ed  the  inhabitants  of  their  danger,  and 
the  most  wealthy  removed  their  effects ; 
and  the  magistrates  made  such  provision 
for  the  poorer  orders,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  follow.  On  the  14th,  at  mid¬ 
day,  the  atmosphere  being  remarkably 
serene  and  clear,  the  summit  of  the 
Fourches,  covered  with  several  hundred 
trees,  suddenly  gave  way;  the  concus¬ 
sion  was  heard  eight  miles  off.  The 
ruins  occupy  a  space  of  one  mile  and  a 
quarter,  including  a  part  of  Villeneuve. 
At  Vevay  and  Noville,  the  avalanche  had 
all  the  effects  of  an  earthquake,  the 
houses  being  rocked,  the  earthenware 
broken,  and  the  furniture  displaced.” 

GERMANY. 

Tlie  misery  into  which  many  of  the 
German  States  are  plunged  by  an  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  “  Continental  System”  is 
inconceivable.  A  Leipzig  Journal  states, 
that  it  was  ascertained  by  the  Diet,  that 
the  manufactures  of  Saxony  employed 
upwards  of  400,000  workmen  ;  but  that 
they  had  since  dwindled  to  about  one 
fourth.  In  June,  about  15,000  were  in 
a  state  of  starvation,  in  consequence  of 
Russia  haviug  closed  her  frontiers  to  the 
goods  of  foreign  manufactories. 

The  inhabitants  of  Berlin  use  lupines 
roasted,  to  supply  the  place  of  coffee. 

Count  Gottorp,  the  Ex-King  of  Swe¬ 
den,  remained  at  Tonningen,  on  the 
18th  of  last  month. 

RUSSIA. 

Russia  no  longer  acts  upon  the  policy 
of  the  Continental  System,  but  has  ad¬ 
mitted  into  her  ports  nearly  all  the  ships 
that  presented  themselves.  We  have 
seen  a  list  of  134  vessels  which  had 
gained  admission. 

Vaccination  has  been  extended  to  the 
remoter  provinces  of  the  Russian  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  in  March  and  April  last,  was 
introduced  with  the  greatest  success 
among  several  of  the  Tartar  tribes. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  a  signal  victory 
was  gained  by  Gen.  Kutusow,  over  the 
Turkish  army  commanded  by  the  Grand 
Vizier,  who  marched  upon  Rudschuck, 
in  which  the  latter  sustained  a  consider¬ 
able  loss  ;  but  the  victory  has  not  been 
such  as  to  terminate  the  campaign  in 
favour  of  the  Russians. 

A  meteoric  stone,  of  15  pounds,  fell 
on  the  1st  of  March,  in  the  village  of 
Konleghovvsk,  dependent  on  the  town 
of  Romea,  in  the  government  of  Tscher- 
nig’off,  in  Russia,  and  making  part  of 
the  domains  of  Count  Golovkin :  its  fall 
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was  preceded  by  three  violent  claps  of 
thunder.  When  it  was  dug  out  from 
the  depth  of  more  than  three  feet, 
through  a  thick  layer  of  ice,  it  still  pos¬ 
sessed  heat :  it  was  remarked,  that  at 
the  third  clap  ©f  thunder,  there  was  an 
extraordinary  explosion,  with  a  loud 
hissing  noise,  and  throwing  out  a  great 
-quantity  of  sparks. 

ASIA. 

The  Nabob  of  Oude  lately  gave  a 
grand  hunt,  to  which  a  number  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  officers  were  invited,  and  in  the 
course  of  which  not  fewer  than  twenty 
large  tygers,  which  had  long  infested 
the  country,  and  committed  great  de¬ 
predations,  were  destroyed;  Some  ele¬ 
phants  were,  however,  wounded  in  this 
■diversion,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
hunters  killed.  An  European  gentleman 
(Mr.  Collet)  was  dangerously  wounded. 

A  letter  from  an  Officer  on  board  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Lion,  dated  Bombay, 
Feb.  1 ,  says,  “  On  our  arrival  here,  the 
.Persian  Ambassador  received  a  letter 
from  the  King  of  Persia,  signifying  that 
he  had  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Khan,  which  is  the  highest  rank  next  to 
the  Royal  Family.  All  the  Persians  and 
Parsees  at  Bombay  came  off  to  the  ship 
to  pay  their  respects  to  his  Excellency; 
after  which  seven  boats,  with  a  band  in 
one  of  them,  came  off  to  conduct  him 
on  shore.  On  leaving  the  ship,  he  was 
saluted  by  us  with  21  guns,  and  receiv¬ 
ed  with  a  like  salute  on  shore.  On  land¬ 
ing,  Sir  Gore  Qusely  was  received  with 
21  guns,  and  the  military  were  all  turn¬ 
ed  out.  We  are  to  sail  in  a  few  days  for 
the  Persian  Gulph,  and  are  in  hopes 
that  we  shall  not  remain  there  more 
than  15  days.” 

The  Belliqueux,  of  64  guns,  which 
came  home  last  week  as  escort  of  the 
China  fleet,  brings  intelligence  that  the 
.Dutch,  after  having  destroyed  all  the 
fortifications,  had  evacuated  Batavia, 
and  retired  to  Murrack,  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  straits  of  Sunda. 

AMERICA  and  WEST  INDIES. 

American  papers  of  the  15th  ult.  an¬ 
nounce  the  arrival  of  Mr.-  Foster  and 
Mr.  Pinkney  in  the  United  States  at  the 
latter  end  of  June.  The  former  had 
presented  his  credentials,  and  had  had 
several  conferences  with  the  American 
Minister,  the  result  of  which  could  not 
be  known  at  the  above  date  :  it  was  be¬ 
lieved,  however,  that  the  negotiations 
had  been  suspended  until  Mr.  Foster 
should  receive  fresh  instructions  respect¬ 
ing  the  affair  of  the  Little  Belt. 

The  New  York  Gazette  notices  the 
daily  arrival  of  passengers  in  the  United 
States  from  Ireland.  It  adds,  that  many 
of  them  are  persons  of  respectability 
and  property ;  and  computes,  that  from 


May  to  the  micldle  of  last  month,  3,009 
have  landed  in  that  city. 

In  a  severe  thunder-storm  which  was 
experienced  at  Alexandria  and  other 
places  in  the  United  States,  on  the  8th 
of  June,  the  hail-stones  were  of  prodi¬ 
gious  size,  and  many  of  them  are  said  to 
have  weighed  14  ounces  ! 

We  have  very  distressing  accounts  of 
damage  done  to  the  shipping,  by  a  hur¬ 
ricane  which  visited  a  number  of  the 
Leeward  Islands  on  the  7th  and  8th  ult. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  details  : — » 
At  Martinique,  Jour  or  five  sail  lost. — - 
At  Antigua,  his  Majesty’s  ship  Glome 
lost  her  mizen-mast,  and  threw  several 
of  her  guns  overboard  ;  his  Majesty’s 
brig  Guachapin,  of  12  guns,  sunk  at  her 
moorings;  several  large  merchantmen, 
and  about  thirty  small  vessels  on  shore; 
the  ship  St.  Andrew  bilged,  and  cargo 
lost;  the  Braganza  and  Speculation  on 
shore,  but  expected  to  be  got  off.  —  At 
St.  Kitts,  the  ship  Sussex,  partly  loaded, 
totally  lost;  Captain  drowned,  crew 
saved.  — -  .At  Nevis,  the  ship  Rachael,  to¬ 
tally  lost.  —  At  St.  Martin’s,  several  ves¬ 
sels,  chiefly  Americans,  lost  on  the  shoals 
of  Anguedo.  —  The  ship  Clarendon, 
bound  to  Honduras,  totally  dismasted, 
was  carried  into  Tortola  by  the  Chester¬ 
field.  The  Adventure  packet,  with 
mails  for  Jamaica,  arrived  at  Barbadoes, 
with  loss  of  main  top-mast.  —  Forty  ves¬ 
sels,  chiefly  Americans,  were  on  shore 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s. 

An  Ordinance  was  published  by  King 
Christophe,  June  24,  prohibiting  the 
foreign  Merchants  from  retailing  car¬ 
goes  assigned  to  them,  and  specifying 
the  smallest  quantity  of  merchandize 
they  would  be  permitted  to  dispose  of  at 
one  time,  under  a  penalty  of  3,000  dol¬ 
lars.  —  In  addition  to  creating  various 
ranks  of  nobility,  he  has  issued  edicts 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Royal  Guard, 
an  Order  of  Knighthood,  and  a  Clerical 
Hierarchy.  A  body  of  250  infantry,  and 
a  company  of  light  horse,  are  to  take 
care  of  the  personal  safety  of  his  sable 
Majesty,  and  two  companies  of  light 
horse  are  to  attend  upon  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Royal.  The  Military  Order  of 
the  Negro  Legion  of  Honour  is  deno¬ 
minated  the  Order  of  St.  Henry.  A  fund 
of  300,000  livres  constitutes  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Order,  all  the  Members  of 
which  must  profess  the  Catholic  faith. 
Determined  to  ape  the  Monarch  in  the 
minutest  circumstance,  King  Henry  has 
also  his  Royal  Gazette. 

Ireland. 

Dublin ,  July  5.  Rev.  Matthew  Crow¬ 
ley,  Professor  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in 
the  College  of  Maynooth,  read  his  re¬ 
cantation  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral ; 

and 
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$md  after  Divine  Service  partook  of 
the  holy  communion.  This  gentleman’s 
conversion  (if  we  are  rightly  informed) 
was  principally  occasioned  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstance  :  — He  had  been  for 
some  time  preparing  himself  to  give  his 
class  in  the  College  a  series  of  Lectures 
upon  u  the  Protestant  Heresy,”  as  it  is 
theologically  termed  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Ecclesiastical  Seminaries  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  had  diligently  studied 
all  the  leading  points  of  controversy 
between  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  religions,  and  mos,t  carefully 
examined  that  fountain  of  all  truth,  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  critically,  and 
with  a  mind  bent  upon  impartial  inves¬ 
tigation,  had  perused  Mr.  Stackhouse’s 
invaluable  History  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
late  Bishop  Porteus’s  Lectures  on  the 
Gospels.  The  result  has  been,  his  re¬ 
nouncing  the  tenets  of  that  religion  in 
which  he  was  brought  up,  and  embracing 
the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  Re- 
formed  Church.  His  conversion  has, 
we  understand,  produced  a  very  strong 
sensation  in  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  students  have 
manifested  an  inclination  to  follow  his 
example.  Mr.  Crowley  is  about  38  years 
of  age,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  most  singular  modesty, 
of  spotless  reputation,  and  of  the  most 
profound  learning. 

Country  News. 

The  following  advertisement  is  a 
glorious  trophy  of  honour  to  the  noble 
Author  of  it : 

“  Chester ,  July  4,  1811.  Earl  Grosvenor, 
wishing  to  extend  the  benefits  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  those  poor  boys  of  six  years  old 
and  upwards  who  cannot,  at  present, 
gain  admission  into  the  charity-schools 
established  in  this  city,  has  engaged  a 
master,  of  approved  abilities,  and  made 
arrangements  for  opening  a  school,  early 
in  next  month,  for  that  purpose.  Those 
parents,  &c.  who  wish  to  embrace  this 
advantage,  are  requested  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Hamilton,  at  the  Blue-school,  where 
he  will  attend  every  day  next  week,  from 
ten  to  one  o’clock,  to  receive  names 
and  certificates  of  age.  ” 

July  28.  During  d  tremendous  thun¬ 
der-storm  this  day,  as  the  family  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  of  South  Park,  near  Hedon , 
Yorkshire,  was  sitting  in  the  parlour 
after  supper,  the  lightning  entered  the 
room ;  and  Mr.  S.  Robinson,  aged  28 
years,  who  was  sitting  with  his  head  close 
to  the  bell-handle,  which  had  served  as 
a  conductor  to  the  electric  fluid,  was 
instantly  struck  dead.  The  two  Miss 
Robinsons,  and  a  Mr.  Haggerston,  were 
slightly  bruised.  A  small  discoloured 


place  appeared  on  one  side  of  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  neck,  and  one  on  the  outside  of 
his  thigh,  but  no  other  marks  of  the 
stroke  were  visible. 

Aug.  5.  This  evening,  as  the  brig 
William ,  John  Bateman,  master,  bound 
from  London  to  Selby,  with  a  cargo  of 
groceries, was  proceeding  up  the  Humber,, 
she  was  driven  by  the  strength  of  the 
tide  upon  Whitton  Sand.  The  extreme 
rapidity  of  the  current  so  instantly  made 
a  passage  over  the  vessel,  at  the  same 
time  forcing  her  upon  her  broad-side, 
that  the  Captain’s  wife,  two  of  his 
children,  and  a  woman  passenger,  were 
drowned  in  the  cabin,  into  which  the 
water  rushed  with  such  overwhelming 
fury,  as  to  render  unavailing  every  effort 
used  by  the  agonized  husband  for  their 
preservation.  Captain  Sanderson,  ofthe 
sloop  Messenger ,  of  Lynn,  who  was  at 
anchor  near  the  sand,  and  saw  the  ac¬ 
cident  happen,  immediately  proceeded 
with  his  boatrto  afford  every  assistance 
in  his  power,  and  succeeded  in  saving 
the  lives  of  the  Captain,  and  his  crew, 
and  landed  them  in  safety  at  Whitton. 
On  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  the  water 
left  the  vessel  upright,  though  deep  in 
the  sand,  and  the  bodies  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  sufferers  were  got  out  of  the  cabin. 

The  Head  of  the  House  of  Percy,  not 
less  illustrious  by  his  deeds  than  by  de¬ 
scent,  has  recently  paid  a  tribute  of  af¬ 
fection  to  the  Royal  Person  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  admiration  of  his  ruling  con¬ 
duct,  which  must  secure  a  lasting  claim 
to  national  gratitude.  On  the  12th  of 
August  last  (the  Prince  Regent’s  birth¬ 
day)  his  Grace  endowed  and  opened,  at 
Alnwick,  a  seminary  for  200  boys,  the 
children  of  the  neighbouring  poor,  to  bo 
cloathed,fed,  and  educated,  at  his  Grace’s 
sole  expence  and  bounty ;  enacting,  as 
an  express  clause  in  this  permanent  insti¬ 
tution,  that  the  Natal  Day  of  the  Regent 
should  be  observed  for  ever  as  a  holiday, 
in  order  that  the  boys  as  they  grow  up, 
may  learn  to  reverence  and  bless  that 
Prince  to  whose  honour  this  munificent 
establishment  has  been  consecrated. 

Liverpool ,  Aug.  14.  Last  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  the  Bishop  of  Chester  confirmed  up¬ 
wards  of  2000  boys  at  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
and  near  3000  girls  at  St.  Peter’s.  Un¬ 
fortunately  a  false  alarm  took  place  at  the. 
latter  church  soon  after  eight  o’clock, 
which  for  a  space  of  nearly  two  hours  pro- 
dured  considerable  agitation  in  the  minds 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  town.  For  many 
years  there  has  not  been  so  great  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children  collected  for  confirmation, 
and  the  church  was  of  course  immensely 
thronged :  the  children  were  pressing 
through  the  middle  .vile  towards  the  altar, 
when,  from  the  heat  and  pressure,  one 
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of  the  girls  fainted  ;  the  children  around 
her,  unable  to  render  her  any  assistance, 
or  to  make  way  to  carry  her  out,  scream¬ 
ed  aloud,  and  the  others  in  different  parts 
of  the  church,  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  distress,  and  the  dreadful 
accident  at  St.  Nicholas’s  church  being 
still  fresh  in  their  memories,  an  alarm 
that  the  galleries  were  falling  was  in¬ 
stantly  spread  through  the  church,  and 
the  piercing  shrieks  of  the  children  Were 
re-echoed  by  the  tumultuous  anxiety  of 
the  crowd  assembled  in  the  church-yard; 
many  of  the  children  leaped  through  the 
lower  windows  into  the  yard,  and  im¬ 
mediately  rushed  towards  the  doors, 
which  were  absolutety  blocked  up  by 
the  imprudent  curiosity  of  the  people 
without.  During  the  interval  which 
took  place  before  a  free  passage  could 
be  obtained  through  the  doors,  a  number 
of  the  children  were  severely  bruised, 
and  many  had  their  clothes  nearly  torn 
away.  The  active  exertions  of  the  clergy 
and  gentlemen,  at  length,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  appeased  the  tumult,  and  quieted 
the  fears  of  those  around ;  and  it  is  owing 
to  their  exertions  alone  that  a  much 
greater  degree  of  injury  was  not  sus¬ 
tained. 

Aug.  17.  Soon  after  six  inthe  morning, 
Mr.  T.  Astell,  who  has  been  for  near  50 
years  game-keeper  to  Earl  Spencer  at 
Wimbledon.  Park,  arrived  at  his  own 
bouse  speechless,  and  in  a  very  exhausted 
state,  from  a  desperate  wound  he  had 
received  on  the  left  side  of  his  head, 
just  above  his  ear,  and  which  had  frac¬ 
tured  his  scull.  Being  unable  to  give 
any  account  who  had  wounded  him,  two 
police-officers  were  sent  for,  who  ascer¬ 
tained  that  Mr.  Astell  had  gone  out  with 
his  gun  in  consequence  of  being  inform¬ 
ed  by  his  nephew  that  some  one  was 
shooting  the  young  game,  and  came  up 
with  one  Hall,  a  labourer,  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  tenant  of  Lord  Spencer’s  to 
cut  a  field  of  barley.  They  had  a  little 
scuffle  together ;  but  all  the  violence  that 
the  man  who  was  said  to  have  discharged 
the  gun  used,  was  pushing  the  game- 
keeper  from  him.  This  scuffle  was  seen 
by  some  labourers.  Mr.  Astell  and  Hall 
afterwards  got  over  the  park  paling  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  half-an  hour  he  reached 
home  in  the  above  state.  Hall  imme¬ 
diately  absconded ;  the  officers  with 
much  difficulty  traced  him,  on  the  21st, 
to  Farnham,  where  he  was  apprehended, 
having  secreted  the  gun  he  had  taken 
from  Mr.  Astell  in  the  cellar  of  the  pub* 
he  house.  On  being  taken  to  Earl  Spen¬ 
cer’s,  Mr.  Astell,  who  is  70  years  old, 
and  not  expected  to  recover,  identified 
him,  by  signs,  as  the  man  who  wound¬ 
ed  him.  • 


A  labourer  named  White,  while  seek¬ 
ing  his  cows  in  a  field  near  Canterbury , 
perceived  one  Brazier  in  a  hedge  with  a 
quantity  of  wheat  which  he  suspected  he 
had  stolen;  and  on  stooping  down  to 
look  at  it,  Brazier  seized  him  with  one 
hand,  and  cut  his  throat  with  a  knife  in 
the  other.  The  poor  man  with  difficulty 
crawled  home,  but  is  not  expected  to  re¬ 
cover.  Brazier  returned  home,  and  told 
his  wife  what  he  had  done,  saying,  “all 
is  safe,”  from  an  idea  that  White  was 
dead ;  finding  that  however  not  to  be 
the  case,  he  decamped,  and  has  not 
since  been  heard  of. 

An  entire  Roman  bath  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  field  at  Bignor ,  near  Pet- 
worth,  with  a  tesselated  pavement  in 
perfect  preservation.  The  bath  is  of  a 
hexagonal  form,  surrounded  with  seats  ; 
in  the  centre  is  a  metallic  pipe :  the 
bottom  of  the  bath  is  about  two  feet 
below  the  pavement,  and  five  feet  wide ; 
the  tesselated  floor  represents  various 
figures  in  dancing  attitudes,  most  beau¬ 
tifully  wrought.  In  digging  further,  a 
dolphin,  and  various  other  antiquities 
of  the  most  costly  materials,  were  found. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  palace.  A  Roman  road  has  also 
heen  discovered,  leading  through  the 
field. 

At  the  Taunton  Assizes,  Betty  Town¬ 
send,  aged  77,  considered  by  the  super¬ 
stitious  as  a  witch,  and  whose  outward 
appearance  would  certainly  seem  to  such 
persons  an  undeniable  proof  of  their  sus¬ 
picions,  was  tried  for  obtaining  money 
from  a  child  under  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  : — The  prosecutor,  Jacob  Poole, 
a  poor  labouring  man,  residing  in  a 
hamlet  of  Taunton,  in  which  parish  the 
prisoner  also  resided,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  his  daughter,  aged 
about  13,  with  apples  in  a  basket  to 
market.  About  Jan.  24  last,  the  old 
woman  met  with  the  little  girl,  and 
asked  to  see  what  she  had  in  her  basket, 
which  having  examined,  she  said  to  her, 
“Hast  got  any  money?”  The  child 
said  she  had  nope.  “  Then  get  some  for 
me,”  said  the  old  woman,  “  and  bring 
it  to  me  at  the  Castle  door  (a  tavern  in 
Taunton),  or  I  will  kill  thee !”  The 
child,  terrified  to  an  extreme  at  such  a 
threat  from  a  witch,  procured  2.?.  and 
carried  it  to  her,  when  the  old  woman 
said,  “Tis  a  good  turn  thou  hast  got  it, 
or  else  I  would  have  made  thee  die  by 
inches.”  This  was  repeated  seven  times 
within  five  months,  when  Poole  (the  fa¬ 
ther)  going  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Bruford, 
a  druggist  in  Taunton,  to  pay  a  little 
bill  which  he  owed  for  medicine,  found 
no  less  than  seven  different  charges 
against  him  for  money  lent ;  and  on  in- 
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quiry  found  that  different  small  sums  of 
2s.  2s.  6d.  5s.  &c.  had  been  borrowed  by 
the  girl  in  her  father’s  name,  for  the 
purpose,  as  she  said,  of  going  to  mar¬ 
ket,  but  carried  as  a  peace-offering  to  the 
old  woman.  The  whole  was  now  dis¬ 
covered;  and  Poole’s  Wife  and  another 
woman  took  the  girl  with  them  to  the 
prisoner’s  house,  and  interrogated  her 
as  to  the  facts.  She  admitted  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  girl,  but,  on  being  reprehend¬ 
ed  for  her  conduct,,  raved  and  swore  that 
if  they  dared  to  accuse  her,  she  would 
make  them  “  die  by  inches.” — “No,”  said 
Mrs.  Poole,  who  appears  to  have  thought 
that  she  knew  much  better  how  to  deal 
with  a  witch  than  her  daughter,  “  that 
thee  shall  not;  I’ll  hinder  that ;”  and, 
takingapin  from  her  clothes,  scratched 
the  witch  from  her  elbow  to  her  wrist,  in 
three  places,  to  draw  her  blood,  a  process 
believed  to  be  of  unfailing  efficacy  as  an 
antidote  to  w'itcbcraft.  The  idea  of  this 
w  icked  woman’s  power  has  had  such  an 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  girl,  that  she 
is  now  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  debility, 
as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  take  any  suste¬ 
nance.  The  Jury  found  the  prisoner  guil¬ 
ty  ;  and  the  Judge  observed,  that  only 
her  extreme  old  age  prevented  him  from 
pronouncing  on  her  the  severest  sentence 
the  law  would  allow  ;  she  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  1  s.  and  to  be  kept  to 
hard  labour  in  the  House  of  Correction 
for  six  calendar  months. 


Domestic  Occurrences. 

Monday,  August  12. 

Mr.  Sadler,  our  English  aeronaut,  made 
another  aerial  voyage,  from  the  gardens 
of  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  at  Hackney.  The 
filling  of  the  balloon  was  rather  slow  : 
it  began  at  nine  o’clock,  and  was  not 
completed  till  half-past  two.  The 
previous  operations  were  carried  on  in 
an  inclosed  part  of  the  garden;  and  the 
balloon,  when  filled,  was  moved  forward 
upon  the  lawn.  At  a  quarter  before  3, 
Mr.  Sadler,  and  Captain  Paget,  of  the 
navy,  stepped  into  the  car,  and  rose 
into  the  air  immediately  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity,  in  evidently  high  spirits,  and 
taking  with  them  such  refreshments  as 
the  keenness  of  the  air  to  which  they 
were  ascending,  might  soon  render  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  airy  travellers  were  in 
sight  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Though  the  weather  was  fair,  yet  the 
day  was  not  remarkably  clear,  or  they 
would  have  been  visible  considerably 
longer.  They  took  with  them,  besides 
life-preservers,  grappling  irons,  clothing, 
and  ballast,  two  purple  flags,  one  of 
them  bearing  the  arms,  &c.  of  his  High¬ 
ness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
other,  those  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 


which  they  continued  to  wave  as  they 
pursued  their  trackless  path,  in  grateful 
testimony  to  the  reiterated  shouts  and 
plaudits  of  the  innumerable  spectators. 
The  wind  being  nearly  due  West,  their 
intention  was  to  come  to  their  mother 
earth  again  somewhere  on  the  Essex 
side  of  the  Thames,  near  Tilbury  or 
Hornchurch ;  unless,  by  some  sudden 
shifting  of  the  breeze,  they  should  find 
it  advisable  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Kent. 
A  brisker  and  finer  ascent,  it  was  uni¬ 
versally  agreed,  has  not  been  seen. 
Within  the  garden  the  number  of  persons 
was  very  considerable.  Several  scientific 
gentlemen  were  present.  Outside,  they 
exceeded  calculation.  At  3  o’clock,  the 
balloon  continued  to  ascend :  the  aerial 
travellers  observed  beneath  them  what 
appeared  to  be  two  large  cisterns  of  water, 
but  which  subsequent  observation  proved 
to  them  w'ere  the  East  India  Docks.  The 
thermometer  now  stood  52| ;  but,  from 
some  accident  which  happened  to  the 
barometer,  no  observations  on  that 
could  be  made  during  the  continuance 
of  the  voyage.  The  balloon  being  quite 
distended,  it  became  necessary  to  let 
out  some  of  the  gas;  and  this  was  done 
at  intervals,  till  the  balloon  descended. 
Ballast,  however,  was  thrown  out ;  the 
ascent  of  the  balloon  now  became  very 
rapid,  and  the  travellers  were  soon  at 
an  immense  height.  At  ten  minutes 
past  3  they  crossed  the  Thames  at 
Galeon’s-reach,  and  the  sound  of  apiece 
of  ordnance  from  Woolwich  was  distinctly 
heard  by  Mr.  Sadler  and  his  companion  : 
they  observed  the  smoke,  which  ap¬ 
parently  rose  from  the  earth.  Mr.  Sad¬ 
ler  upon  this  waved  his  flag,  and  another 
piece  of  ordnance  was  discharged,  as  if 
to  return  the  compliment  as  they  passed. 
The  city  of  London,  the  bridges,  the 
Thames,  and  the  German  Ocean,  were 
then  distinguishable  to  the  aeronauts  ; 
and  at  this  period  Capt.  Paget  drew  the 
cork  of  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  and  the 
health  of  the  Prince  Regent  was  drank 
in  a  bumper.  The  prospect,  which  at 
th  is  period,  for  the  first  time,  presented 
itself  to  the  view  of  Capt.  Paget,  was 
beyond  the  power  of  description  ;  the 
capital  was  at  that  time  pronounced  by 
him  to  be  a  small  village  ;  nor  could  be 
be  persuaded  to  the  contrary,  till  the 
four  bridges,  namely,  London,  West¬ 
minster,  Blackfriars,  and  Battersea, 
which  from  their  intercepting  the  river 
were  rendered  more  conspicuous  than 
other  objects,  were  pointed  out  to  him 
by  Mr.  S.  As  the  aeronauts  continued 
t.hdir  course  down  the  river,  they  were 
saluted  by  the  discharge  of  several  more 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  at  half-past  three 
they  drank  the  health  of  all  their  friends 
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at  Hackney.  About  this  time  Mr.  Sad¬ 
ler,  perceiving  that  the  balloon  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  sea,  felt  it  prudent  to  look 
out  for  a  spot  on  which  to  effect  a  land¬ 
ing.  They  then  descended  till  the  ships 
in  the  river,  from  Woolwich  to  the  Nore, 
became  perfectly  distinguishable.  On 
crossing  the  river  at  St.  Clement’s- 
reach,  the  balloon  descended  so  low,  that 
the  travellers  distinctly  heard  persons 
conversingin  theGravesend  boats,  which 
were  passing  down  the  river,  Mr.  Paget 
-  threw  out  a  loaf,  which  fell  to  leeward 
.  of  one  of  the  boats ;  the  people  on  board 
■  answered  it  by  three  cheers.  At  ten 
minutes  before  4,  Tilbury  Fort  came  in 
sight,  and  they  had  a  perfect  view  of 
the  town  of  Gravesend.  Mr.  Sadler, 
observing  that  the  country  round  the 
fort  was  perfectly  flat,  remarked  to  his 
fellow-voyager,  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  land  on  that  side  the  river  ;  and  mea¬ 
sures  were  taken  to  accomplish  that 
object.  On  their  nearer  approach  to 
the  earth,  they  saw  several  reapers  at 
work  in  a  wheat-field,  and  hailed  them 
for  assistance :  an  immediate  chace 
commenced  over  hedges  and  ditches ; 
the  balloon,  however,  for  Some  time  took 
the  lead.  A  brisk  gale  was  now  blowing, 
which  rendered  the  descent  extremely 
difficult ;  the  grappling-irons  were,  how¬ 
ever,  now  thrown  out,  and  dragged 
along  the  ground:  in  their  course,  they 
caught  the  clothes  of  a  labourer,  who 
became  so  completely  entangled,  that 
he  could  not  extricate  himself,  till  his 
shirt  was  literally  torn  from  bis  back. 
During  this  time ,  the  car  frequently 
touched  the  ground,  and  rebounded 
again  for  several  yards.  By  one  of  these 
shocks,  Mr.  Paget  was  thrown  out  of 
the  oar,  but  had  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  catch  hold  of  its  rim,  which  he 
persevered  in  holding  till  assistance  ar¬ 
rived,  when  his  companion  and  himsell 
were  released  from  their  perilous  situa¬ 
tion,  and  safely  landed  on  terra  Jtrma. 
At  this  time  it  wanted  five  minutes  of 
4  o’clock,  and  the  travellers  were  within 
300  yards  of  Tilbury  Fort,  and  about  150 
from  the  river,  the  voyage  having  oc- 
.  cupied  a  space  of  one  hour  and  13  mi¬ 
nutes.  The  balloon  was  soon  secured, 
and,  being  placed  in  a  boat,  the  aeronauts 
passed  over  the  river  to  Gravesend,  where 
they  dined,  and  immediately  after  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  a  post-chaise  and  four  to  town, 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  spectators,  which 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that,  long 
.  before  their  arrival  in  town,  the  chaise 
could  only  proceed  at  a  walking  pace, 
iti  this  manner  they  proceeded  10  Hack¬ 
ney  at  which  place  they  arrived  at  then 
minutes  past  9  o’clock,  in  perfect  health 
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and  spirits.  The  onlyextraordinary  sen¬ 
sation  which  Captain  Paget  experienced* 
was  an  extreme  pain  in  his  ear  when  the 
balloon  was  at  its  greatest  height, 
which  gradually  went  off  as  it  descended, 
and  left  him  perfectly  free  from  any  in¬ 
convenience.  The  balloon  is  of  larger 
dimensions  than  his  Oxford  vehicle,  and 
is  very  handsomely  painted ;  round  it  is 
an  inscription,  commemorative  of  the 
election  of  the  Royal  Duke,  to  the 
chancellorship  of  Cambridge,  and  ap¬ 
propriate  ornaments  in  honour  of  the 
Prince  Regent.  The  car,  wT.ich  is  sup.^ 
ported  by  the  net-work  which  covers 
the  balloon,  is  richly  adorned,  and  em¬ 
bellished  at  each  end  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  triple  plume  in  gold. 

Tuesday ,  August  13. 

About  nine  o’clock,  as  six  sailors  were 
returning  from  Chelsea  College,  where 
they  had  been  conveying  invalids,  either 
through  carelessness  or  intoxication,  the 
boat  was  driven  with  such  violence 
against  the  centi*e  arch  of  London- 
bridge,  as  to  upset  it,  when,  melancholy 
to  relate,  four  out  of  the  six  of  the  un- 
foitunate  men  were  drowned  ;  the  other 
two  were  saved  by  swimming  ashore. 

Wednesday ,  August  21. 

This  evening  a  fire  broke  out  in  the. 
premises  of  Mr.  Dobson,  a  dealer  in 
hard-ware,  the  corner  of  Finsbury-street, 
Chiswell-street,  by  which  the  premises, 
and  nearly  all  the  stock  in  trade,  were 
consumed.  Mr.  Carney,  a  hair-dresser, 
in  the  next  house,  had  his  thigh  broken, 
from  some  furniture  falling  upon  him. 

Thursday ,  August  22. 

This  morning  a  fire  broke  out  at  the 
sugar-house  of  Messrs.  Bassano  and  Co. 
Brick-hill-lane,  Upper  Thames-street, 

.  which  totally  consumed  the  same. 

Thursday ,  August  29. 

On  the  painfully  delicate  subject  of 
the  state  of  FI  is  Majesty’s  health,  we  are 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  make  a  favour¬ 
able  report.  “He  continues  much  the 
same.”  '  — — 

An  Account  of  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  from  the  1st  August 
1736,  to  the  1st  August  1811:  £ 

Redeemed  by  Sinking  Ftmd  130.345,602 
Transferred  by  Land  Tax  re¬ 
deemed  . 23,833,476 

Do.  by  Life  Annuities  purchased  1,449,990 


Onaccount  of  GreatBritain  ^205,629.068 

Ditto  of  Ireland . 8.394,814 

Ditto  of  Imperial  Loan....  <■.  .1,176,938 
Ditto  of  Loan  to  Portugal. . . 92,534. 

- * - - - m 

Total, . ,  £%\  5,293,354 

The  sum  to  be  expended  in  the  em¬ 
itting;  Quarter  is  2,880,149k  Ur.  4 d* 
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Haymarket  Theatre. 

July  26.  The  Quadrupeds  of  Quedlin- 
burgh  ;  or,  The  Rovers  of  Weimar  ;  in  two 
acts  ;  a  grahd  dressed  rehearsal  of  Tragi- 
co-Com  ico- Anglo- Germanico- Hippo-Ono- 
Dramatico-Romance  !  “  This  satire  on 

Equestrian  performances, ”a  contemporary 
Journalist  observes,  “  is  said  to  be  furnish¬ 
ed  to  the  Theatre  by  Mr.  Colrnan.  For  the 
truth  of  this  we  cannot  pretend  to  vouch  ; 
but  from  the  description  given,  in  the  in¬ 
troductory  scene  between  the  manager  and 
author,  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Bathos,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  we  should  have  thought  it  probable 
that  the  piece  was  from  the  pen  of  the 
author  of  Sylvester  Daggervuood .  The 
Romance  which  is  rehearsed  is  taken  from 
the  admired  burlesque  on  the  German 
School,  which  som#  10  or  12  years  ago 
appeared  in  the  “  Anti-Jacobin,”  and 
which  has  been  frequently  attributed  to 
Mr.  Canning.  The  first  act  met  with  ap¬ 
probation,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
mance  was  less  successful.  The  force  of 
the  satire  was  not  always  felt  ;  and  in 
some  instances  where  it  was  felt,  its  pro¬ 
priety  was  not  acknowledged.  The  Ro¬ 
mance  concludes  with  an  exhibition  of 
battles,  blue  lights,  and  cavalry  (half  men 
and  half  basket-work),  in  which  the  last 
scene  of  Timour  the  Tartar  is  closely  imi¬ 
tated  and  burlesqued,  in  the  first  style  of 
extravagance.” 

Lyceum  7’heatre,  Strand. 

Aug.  1.  One  o'Clock  ;  or,  the  Knight  and 
the  Wood  Dcemon  ;  an  Operatic  Romance, 
by  M.  G.  Lewis,  esq.  This  piece  is  found- 
■  edon  a  popular  me!o-drama,producedsome 
years  since  at  Drury-lane  Theatre.  The 
Author  has  dilated  it  to  a  three-act  piece- 
supported  by  the  united  powers  of  musiek, 
scenery,  machinery,  dresses,  and  decora¬ 
tions.  Its  extreme  length  excited  the  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  audience  j  but  it  has 
been  since  curtailed,  and  performed  with 
approbation.  The  musiek  is  by  Messrs. 
Kelly  and  King, 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Whitehall, ROBERT  Viscount  Melville, 
July  20.  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  of 
Scotland,  vice  his  father,  deceased. 

War-office,  July  30.  Gen.  William  Earl 
of  Hareourt,  Governor  of  Portsmouth,  vice 
Fox,  deceased.' — Major-Gen.  the  Hon.  A. 
Hope,  Governor  of  the  Royal  Military 
College,  vice  Ear]  Hareourt. — Col.  G. 
Murray,  3d  foot,  Lieut. -governor  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  Castle,  vice  Hope. 

Admiralty-office,  Aug.  1.  This  day  the 
following  Flag  Officers  were  promoted,  viz. 
Vice  Admirals  of  the  Blue — H,  D’Esterre 


Darby,  E.  Bowater,  G.  Palmer,  W. 
O’Bryen  Drury,  and  W.  Essington,  esqrs, 
to  be  Vice-Admirals  or  the  White. 

Rear  Admirals  of  the  Red —  F.  Pender, 
W.  A.  Otway,  and  G.  Lumsdaine,  esqrs.  ; 
Sir  S.  Hood,  H.  Nicbolls,  H.  Sawyer,  D. 
Gould,  esqrs.  and  Sir  R.  G.  Keats,  to  be 
Vice-Admirals  of  the  Blue. 

Rear  Admirals  of  the  White — Re  Watson, 
esq.  Lord  Gardner,  M.  Dixon,  G.  Losack, 
W. Mitchell,  G.  Hart,  and  T.  Bertie,  esqrs. 
to  be  Rear-Admirals  of  the  Red. 

Rear-Admirals  of  the  Blue — J.  Laug- 
barne,  W.  Hargood,  G.  Gregory,  J.  Ferrier, 
R.  I.  Bury,  R.  Moorsoin,  esqrs.  Sir  C. 
Hamilton,  and  the  Hon.  H.  Curzon,  to  be 
Rear  Admirals  of  the  White. 

And  the  under-mentioned  are  appointed 
flag-officers: — A.  Fraser,  B.  Hallowed, 
G.  J.  Hope,  esqrs.  Lord  A.  Beauclerk,  W. 
Taylor,  J.  N.  Morris,  G.  Burdon,  W. 
Brown,  T.  B.  Martin,  J.  Lawford,  F. 
Sotheron,  and  T.  Woolley,  esqrs.  to  be 
Rear  Admirals  of  the  Blue. 

Capt.  W.  Bligh  has  also  been  appointed 
Rear  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  by  a  Com¬ 
mission  dated  July  31,  1811. — Also  W.  J. 
Hope,  esq.  Lord  Henry  Paulet,  G.  Cock- 
burne,  and  S.  II.  Linzee,  esqrs.  to  be 
Colonels  of  Marines,  in  the  room  of  B. 
Hallowed,  G.  J.  Flope,  esqrs.  Lord  A.  Beau¬ 
clerk,  and  J.  N.  Morris,  esq. 

Downing-streety  Aug.  1.  Lieut.-Gen. 
R.  Brownrigg,  Governor  and  Commander 
in  Chief  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 

Whitehall,  Aug.  6.  John  M‘Mahon,  esq. 
Receiver  and  Paymaster  of  the  Royal 
Bounty  to  Officers’  Widows,  vice  Fox, 
deceased. 

War-office,  Aug.  6.  Brevet.  Lieut.- 
general  An  bur  Viscount  Wellington,  K.  B. 
General  in  the  Army  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  only. 


Promotions,  &c. 

jCjIR  S.  Hood,  Commander  in  Chief  in  the 
East  Indies,  vice  Vice  Admiral  Drury, 

deceased. 

Si George  Prevost,  bart.  Commander  in 
Chief  of  his  Majesty’s  Forces  in  Canada, 
vice  Craig, 

Lord  Granard,  appointed  to  the'  Hana- 
per-office,  vice  Earl  of  Westmeath. 

Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  Provisional  Go¬ 
vernor  at  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St. 
George,  vice  Oakes. 

Rev.  George  John  Davies,  of  Bletchley 
Academy,  Bucks,  Master  of  the  Grammar- 
school  in  Hull,  vice  Scott,  resigned. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 
REV-  John  Goldesbrouiih,  D.  D,  Slym- 
bridge  R.  Gloucestershire. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Tavel,  M.  A.  Kellington  V. 
Yorkshire,  vice  Paddey,  deceased. 

Rer,  Peter  Eade,  B.  A.  Cotton  R.  Suffolk. 

Rev. 
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Rev.  Edward  Meyrick,  jun.  Ramsbury 
V,  Wilts,  vice  Meyrick,  sen.  resigned. 

Rev.  Arthur  Meyrick,  Urchfont  V.  Wilts. 

Rev.  W.  Wordsworth,  M.  A.  St.  Peter 
R.  Sandwich. 

Rev.  J.  Greville,  M.  A,  Duston  V.  near 
Northampton. 

Rev.  Laurence  Canniford,  St.  Helen’s  V. 
Abingdon,  vice  Lempriere,  deceased. 

Rev.  E.  Moises,  M.  A.  Hart  cum  Hartle¬ 
pool  V.  Cumberland,  vice  Ridley,  resigned. 

Rev.  George  Stone,  M.  A,  Garboldisham 
R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  Charles  Jervis,  M.  A.  Kenchester 
R.  Herefordshire. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Wade,  St.  Nicholas  V.  War¬ 
wick,  vice  Millan,  deceased. 

Rev.  R.  Baker,  Frilsham  R.  Berks. 

Rev.  F.  Marston,  Stokesay  V.  Salop. 

Rev.  G.  J.  Hamilton,  minister  of  Har- 
bottle,  admitted  to  the  Church  and  Parish 
of  Ashkirk,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Selkirk. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Wheelwright,  collated  to  the 
Prebend  of  Carlton  dun  Dalby,  in  the 
qiocese  of  Lincoln. 

Births.  . 

t/w/yTN  Park  lane,  the  Countess  of  Elgin, 

20.  a  son. 

22.  At  Clapham,  the  wife  of  W.  Asteli, 
esq.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

At  Park  hall,  Essex,  the  wife  of  W.  Cox- 
head  Marsh,  esq.  a  son  pud  heir. 

25.  At  the  Charter-house,  the  wife  ofP. 
E.  Barker,  esq.  a  son. 

Lately.  In  Cavendish-square,  Countess 
of  Enniskillen,  a  daughter. 

At  Winchester,  Countess  of  Novthesk,  a 
daughter. 

In  Clilford-street,  Lady  Arundell,  a  son. 

At  Fair  Oak,  near  Petersfield,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Paget,  a  son. 

The  wife  of  Major  Berk,  a  son, 

Aug.  2.  AtPoyuings,  Sussex,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Holland,  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  H.  a  daughter. 

5.  In  Hill-street,  the  wife  of  George 
Baring,  esq.  a  daughter. 

8.  In  Great  George-street,  the  wife  of 
Edw.  Fawkes,  esq,  11th  light  dragoons, 
a  son. 

11.  AtScotter  parsonage,co. Lincoln,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  Henry-John  Wollaston,  a  son. 

Marriages, 

1810,  J^IR  John  Newbolt,  Knt,  one  of 
September.  the  Judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature  at  Madras,  to  Miss  C. 
Henlinsop. 

1811.  May  18.  At  Nassau,  Bahamas,  the 
Hon.  Alex.  Murray,  brother  to  the  F.arl  of 
Dunmore,  to  Miss  D.  Hunt,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Robert  H.  esq. 

21.  At  Barbadoes,  David  Hall,  esq.  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John 
Foster  Allen. 

28.  George  Evans,  jun.  esq.  of  South¬ 
wark,  to  Sarah,  second  daughter  of  Robert 


Parmeter,  esq.  of  Burgh  Hali,  Aylfesham, 
Norfolk. 

June  20.  Mr.  John  Greig,  of  Piccadilly, 
to  the  third  daughter  of  Mr.  Phillip  Geggs, 
of  Reven  Hali,  Essex. 

21 .  Mr.  Frederick  W  alford,  of  the  Hay- 
market,  to  Catherine,  second  daughter  of 
John  Brown,  esq.  of  Elmiqgton  Hall, 
Northamptonshire. 

24.  At  Llanelweth,  Thomas  Thomas, 
esquire,  of  Pencerrig,  Radnor,  to  Miss 
Gwynne,  of  LI  an  el  worth  Hall. 

July  12.  Lieut. -Col.  A.  Walker,  of  Bow- 
land,  late  resident  at  Baroda,  to  Barbara, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  J,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  hart,  of  Stanhope. 

17.  Lieut.-Col.  Jones,  5th  Dragoon 
Guards;  to  Matilda,  second  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Bruce  Bruce,  rector  of  Beceies. 

18.  At  West  Aivington,  Devon,  Capt. 
John  Hicks,  Royal  Cornwall  militia,  to 
Caroline,  second  daughter  of  Wm.  Perry, 
M.  D.  of  Hillingdon,  Middlesex. 

20.  Lieut.-col.  Adam,  sou  of  William 
A.  esq.  M.  P.  to  the  only  child  of  the  late 
Stephen  Thompson,  esq. 

22.  Rev.  T.  B.  Woodman,  vicar  of 
Brackley,  to  Louisa,  second  daughter  of 
Baron  Chapuret  de  St.  Valentin,  of  Stutt- 
gard. 

23.  Rev.  William  Head,  rector  of  Nor- 
borough,  and  minor  Canon  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral,  to  Miss  Margaret  Garner. 

25.  Wm.  Ogle  Wallis  Ogle,  esq.  of 
Causey  Park,  Northumberland,  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Frances  Staples,  daughter  of  Lady 
Araminta  Monck,  niece  to  the  late  Marquis 
of  Waterford,  and  relict  of  W.  Staples,  esq. 

At  Ketton,  Rutland,  Charles  Gramham, 
esq.  Lieut.  R.N.  to  Emily,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  James  Fortescuq, 
and  sister  to  Lord  Viscount  Clermont.  - 

At  Blockley,  Worcester,  Richard  Jee, 
esq.  of  Hartshill,  to  Miss  Robeits,  of 
Paxford. 

26.  At  the  Manse  of  Kiltearn,  T.  S. 
Traill,  esq.  of  Tirlot,  M.  D.  Liverpool,  to 
Mrs,  Watson,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robertson,  of  Kilt  earn. 

29.  T.  Leventhorp,  esq.  of  Wobui  re¬ 
place,  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Wm,  Collett,  rector  of  Svyanton- 
Morley,  Norfolk. 

At  Port  Glasgow,  James  Campbell,  esq. 
Major  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service, 
to  Anne,  second  daughter  pf  J,  Cunning- 
hame,  esq.  of  Port  Glasgow, 

Rev.  Wm.  Ferric,  Professor  of  Civil 
History,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Principal  M‘Cormick,  of  St. 
Andrew’s. 

31.  At  Dundee,  Major  Laurie,  79th 
reg.  or  Cameron  Highlanders,  to  Margaret, 
youngest  daughter  of  Robert  DufF^  esq. 

Lately.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Smith,  LL.  D. 
head  master  of  the  free  grammar  school, 
Manchester,  to  Felicia,  third  daughter  of 

Win, 
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Marriages. —  The  late 

Wm.  Anderton,  esq.  of  Wake  Green,  near 
Birmingham. 

Rev.  James  Watts,  vicar  of  Ledbury, 
Gloucestershire,  to  Mary,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  J,  Montgomery,  prebend¬ 
ary  of  Salisbury. 

J.  Kennedy,  esq.  of  Limerick,  banker; 
to  Anne  Baldwin  Vize,  dan.  of  J.V.  M.D. 

Major  Rudd,  Bedfordshire  militia,  to 
Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  Leonard 
Hampson,  esq.  of  Luton,  Bedfordshire. 

At  Southampton,  Charles  Vignoles,  esq. 
to  Miss  Eliza  Durell. 

At  Guadaloupe,  Lieut.  Camming,  to 
Baroness  Judith  De  Brettpn,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Baron  Frederic  De  B.  of  St.  Croix. 

At  Williamsburgh,  Granville  County, 
America,  Major  Smith,  of  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward’s  Va.  to  Miss  Charlotte  R.  Brodie. 
This  match  was  agreed  upon  3 1  years  ago, 
but  the  capture  of  Major  (then  Capt.  S.) 
at  the  battle  at  that  place  separated  the 
patties  ;  which  other  events  of  the  war 
continued  to  prolong,  and,  until  a  few 
months  since,  each  supposed  the  other  to 
be  dead.  An  accidental  circumstance 
lately  brought  them  acquainted  again. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  LATE 

July  29.  Died,  at  Devonshire  House, 
Piccadilly,  of  water  in  the  chest,  aged  63, 
his  Grace  Wm.  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Earl  of  De¬ 
vonshire,  Baron  Cavendish  of  Hardwieke, 
and  Baron  Clifford  (which  last  title  he 
possessed  in  right  of  his  mother).  His 
Grace  was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotuloruin  of  the 
county  of  Derby,  and  LL.  D.  He  was 
born  Dec.  24,  1748;  succeeded  his  father 
Oct.  2,  1764;  and  married,  June  5,  1774,  v. 
Lady  Georgiana  Spencer  (who  died  in 
1806),  sister  of  the  present  Earl  Spencer 
and  the  Countess  of  Besborough ;  by  whom 
he  had  issue,  Georgiana,  married  to  Vis¬ 
count  Morpeth ;  Henrietta;  and  William 
George,  Marquis  of  Hartington,  lately 
come  of  age,  who  succeeds  to  the  family 
honours  and  possessions.  His  Grace  mar¬ 
ried,  secondly,  Lady  Elizabeth  Forster, 
daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Bristol,  who 
survives  him. — In  public  life  Ins  Grace 
was  always  a  proud  support  to  the  Whig 
Interest,  and  a  firm  adherer  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  maintained  by  Mr.  Fox  :  but  his  own 
habiis  were  retired  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
assisted  his  party  rather  by  bis  fortune 
than  bis  own  personal  exeytun.  He  rarely 
expressed  his  sentiments  in  Parliament, 
and  was  always  considered  a  steady  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  monarchical  form  of  our 
constitution.  He  was  of  a  grave  turn  in 
private  iife,  yet  not  insensible  of  humour, 
and  of  a  very  hospitable  temper.  He 
was  fond  of  the  society  of  men  of  wit  and 
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Miss  B.  was  formerly  an  esteemed  pre¬ 
ceptress  in  Raleigh  Academy. 

August  5.  At  Knole,  co.  Kent,  the  Earl 
of  Plymouth,  to  Lady  Mary  Sackville, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Dorset. 

6.  Hon.  Frederic  Major  Howard,  third 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  to  Miss  Lamb- 
ton,  only  daughter  of  —  L.  esq.  late  M.  P. 
for  Durham. 

10.  At  Weymouth',  Edward  Wolsten- 
holme,  esq.  to  Arabella,  second  daughter 
of  Hon.  Edward  and  Lady  Arabella  Ward. 

14.  Bateman  Dashwood,  esq.  of  Well 
Vale,  near  Alford,  Wells,  Lincolnshire, 
to  the  Hon.  Georgiana  Pelham,  youngest 
daughter  of  Lord  Yarborough, 

Edward  Greathed,  esq.  of  Udens  House; 
Dorsetshire,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Carr  Glyn,  hart. 

24,  At  Areley,  Worcestershire,  Lieut. - 
gen.  Sir  J.  C.  Sherbrooke,  K.  B.  to  Kathe- 
rina,  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  Reginald 
Pyndar,  of  Areley  House. 

Lately ,  Rev.  A.  Herbert,  eldest  son  of 
R.  T.  H.  esq.  of  Cahernane,  and  rector  of 
Ballevourney,  co.  Cork,  to  the  daughter 
of  Rev.  Maynard  Denny,  of  Church-hill. 


DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

distinguished  talents ;  and  the  company 
whom  he  assembled  at  his  magnificent 
Scat  at  Chatsworth,  as  well  as  at  Chiswick 
and  in  town,  would  have  been  conspicuous 
in  any  age  for  parts  and  information. — The 
indisposition  of  this  Nobleman  commenced 
about  a  fortnight  previous  to  bis  dissolu¬ 
tion.  The  first  attacks  were  spasms  in  the 
chest,  succeeded  by  a  difficulty  of  respi¬ 
ration,  which  continued  more  or  less  vio¬ 
lent  till  Ins  death.  During  the  last  week 
he  could  not  rest  in  bed,  and  for  five  nights 
he  sat  up  in  a  chair.  The  day  preceding 
his  demise,  his  Grace  was  considerably 
better  ;  he  was  able  to  walk  in  front  of  his 
house,  and  afterwards  made  a  hearty  din¬ 
ner;  but  on  the  29th,  there  were  indica¬ 
tions  of  extreme  danger,  when  Sir  Waiter 
Farquhar  and  all  the  medical  attendants 
were  called  in;  and  about  10  o’clock  at 
night,  while  the  surgeon  was  preparing  to 
open  a  vein,  he  fell  back  and  expired, 
without  a  groan,  in  the  arms  of  the 
Duchess.  His  Grace  dying  unexpectedly, 
the  body  was  opened  by  Mr.  Home  the 
surgeon,  and  other  medical  gentlemen 
who  attended  him  in  nis  illness,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  three  pints  of  water  were  found 
in  his  chest,  which  caused  his  death.  , 

His  remains  were  removed  on  the  5th 
inst.  to  be  interred  in  the  family  vault  in  All 
Saints,  Derby,  attended  to  the  stones’  end 
by  21  carriages  belonging  to  his  Grace’s 
family  and  friends,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  that  of  the  Prince  Regent,  by  whom 
the  loss  of  the  Duke  is  much  regretted,  the 
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warmest  friendship  having  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  them  for  years. 

The  following  character  of  this  Noble¬ 
man  is  given  in  a  respectable  Provincial 
Journal: 

“  The  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  was 
universally  respected  for  the  simplicity  of 
his  manners,  the  liberality  of  his  princi¬ 
ples,  and  the  benevolence  of  his  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  lie  was  known  to  deserve  the  esteem 
of  the  rich,  and  the  blessings  of  the  poor; 
but  the  world  could  not  know  how  well  he 
deserved  the  admiration  of  the  Wit,  the 
Scholar,  and  the  Poet.  It  has  been  re¬ 
peated  in  all  languages,  and  believed  in 
all  countries,  that  nobility  and  opulence 
throw  a  false  light  round  their  possessors, 
which  magnifies  their  merits,  and  dimi¬ 
nishes  their  defects,  to  common  observa¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  general  admission  of  this 
theory  often  leads  to  a  practical  conclu¬ 
sion  entirely  opposite,  particularly  on  the 
subject  of  intellectual  endowments.  When 
a  person  of  great  rank  and  wealth  is 
praised  for  his  learning  or  his  genius,  the 
hearers  are  instantly  on  their  guard  against 
the  illusions  of  that  false  light,  and  at 
once  ascribe  the  panegyrick  to  a  dazzled 
judgment,  or  an  interested  motive.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  however,  has  been 
praised,  because  he  was  appreciated  by 
authorities  which  none  can  dispute.  The 
vouchers  of  his  extraordinary  understand¬ 
ing  are  amongst  those  who  now  stand  the 
highest  in  public  estimation  for  taste,  abi¬ 
lity,  and  independence ;  and  the  remem¬ 
bered  opinions  of  the  illustrious  dead  con¬ 
firm  the  testimonial :  it  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  coronet  or  a  crown,  an  estate 
or  an  empire,  could  influence  the  literary 
suffrages  of  a  Fox,  a  Burke,  or  a  Gibbon. 
To  those  who  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  single  doubt  of  his 
mental  superiority  could  never  occur ;  he 
had  apprehension,  judgment,  and  perspi¬ 
cuity,  in  their  very  highest  degrees ;  his 
ideas  were  uncommonly  rapid,  and  often 
took  most  unforeseen  directions ;  but,  as 
there  was  no  obliquity  in  their  course, 
they  were  easily  followed  even  by  slower 
capacities  :  we  can  pursue  with  our  eyes 
the  flight  of  the  eagle,  though  we  have  no 
wings  to  imitate  his  velocity.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  meet  with  a  clearer  mind,  a 
mind  more  pure  from  every  species  of 
prejudice ;  he  came  armed  at  all  points 
into  the  field  of  argument,  looked  round 
for  the  banners  of  truth,  and  to  the  side 
where  they  were,  or  appeared  to  be,  he 
alone  gave  his  powerful  coroperation.  Li¬ 
terature,  antient  and  modern,  was  his 
favourite  subject  of  discussion  ;  his  me¬ 
mory  was  eminently  retentive  and  exact. 
Comparatively  with  some  other  scholars, 
he  had  perhaps  read  little,  but  he  had 
“  read  well.”  He  was  complete  master 
of  Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  anti  Maitia’, 
both  for  constructioji  and  quotation.  His 


knowledge  of  Shakspeare  was  almost  pro¬ 
verbial  amongst  his  associates  ;  ‘to  know 
Shakspeare  as  thorough  y  as  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire’  was  an  admitted  encomium. 

In  one  faculty  he  was  probably  without  a 
rival,  in  poetical  criticism.  The  greatest 
masters  of  the  lyre  might  have  been 
elated  by  his  applause,  and  benefited  by 
his  advice :  no  beauty,  and  no  blemish, 
could  possibly  escape  him.  He  was  him¬ 
self  a  most  elegant  poet.  Some  beautiful 
lines  on  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  Mr.  Clarke’s  life  of  that  Hero  (see 
p.  161);  and  his  epitaph  upon  the  late  Earl 
Spencer  is  universally  admired.  His  hu¬ 
mour  in  conversation  was  often  original  and 
always  inoffensive  ;  his  “  friendly  sneer” 
disarmed  an  antagonist,  but  disarmed  him 
without  a  wound.  It  was  to  be  lamented^ 
that  timidity,  or  a  sort  of  unambitious 
passiveness,  made  him  too  often  silent  in 
general  company  ;  but  even  then,  some 
token  of  shrewdness  and  intelligence  would 
betray  to  an  accurate  observer  how  much 
remained  concealed ;  some  gold  dust  on 
the  surface  indicated  the  mine  which  was 
within.  In  feeling,  gentleness,  and  all  the 
noblest  charities  of  our  nature,  he  was 
never  surpassed  ;  perhaps*  lie  was  never 
equalled  in  the  perfection  of  his  temper. 
He  was  a  happy  man,  as  he  lived  in  the 
uncontrouled  enjoyment  of  intellect  and 
beneficence,  the  two  noblest  sources  of 
human  pleasure  ;  and,  with  no  fears  of 
death,  he  would  have  wished  for  longer 
life,  that  he  might  have  done  more  good. 
Where  he  is  how  gone,  he  has  all  to  re¬ 
ceive,  and  nothing  to  give  !  Whatever  af¬ 
fection  and  gratitude  may  engrave  upon 
his  tomb,  the5’  will  scarcely  find  a  noble? 
eulogy  than  his  own  upon  Lord  Spencer: 

- - —  ‘  all  posterity  should  know 

How  pure  a  spirit  warm’d  the  dust  below !” 

Leicester  Journal. 

The  following,  we  understand,  is  the 
substance  of  his  Grace’s  Will : 

All  the  estates  in  Great  Britain  acquired 
by  purchase  (except  estates  in  Cumber¬ 
land),  and  paternal  estates,  to  go  accord¬ 
ing  to  settlement  made  thereof,  dated  1775. 
AH  furniture,  plate,  pictures,  curiosities, 
& c.  to  the  Duke’s  son,  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington,  or  to  such  other  person,  in 
case  of  his  death  during  testator’s  life,  as 
should  succeed  to  said  estates  by  virtue  of 
said  settlement. — Confirms  settlement  al¬ 
ready  made  to  the  Duchess  of  D.  of  4000/. 
per  annum;  bequeaths  her  2000/.  and  all 
her  paraphernalia — Estates  of  the  Duke’s 
maternal  grandfather,  the  Earl  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  devised  by  his  will  in  1738,  after 
the  Duke's  death,  to  his  sons  m  Lad,  with 
general  remainders  ;  remainder  to'  daugh¬ 
ters,  with  cross  remainders  in  tail. — Be¬ 
queaths  the  interest  of  20,000/.  to  his 
daughter  Lady  Georgiana  Morpeth,  for 
life  ;  after  her  death,  the  principal,  as  she 

shall 
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shall  by  will  appoint  or  to  her  executors 
or  administrators ;  but,  in  case  of  the  said 
Earl  of  Burlington’s  estates  devolving  up¬ 
on  her  by  virtue  of  his  said  devise,  the 
same  is  cease,  and  said  20,000/,  devolve 
to  the  said  Marquis  of  Hartington,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  said  settlement  of  1773.— :A  similar 
bequest  of  20,000/.  upon  similar  trusts,  to 
his  daughter  Lady  Henrietta  Elizabeth 
Cavendish. — 10,000/.  also  to  the  said  Hen¬ 
rietta,  in  addition  to  10,000/.  already  set¬ 
tled  upon  her  as  a  marriage-portion,  one 
year  after  the  Duke’s  death,  with  interest. 

* — Estates  at  Penrith,  and  elsewhere,  ip 
Cumberland,  to  be  sold,  according  to  deed 
of  sale,  enrolled  in  Chancery,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  thereof,  subject  to  a  mortgage-debt 
thereon  of  36,000/.  to  go  to  the  HuJte’s  heir 
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in  said  deed  of  settlement  of  1773,  as  afore¬ 
said,  the  said  Marquis  of  Hartington,  the 
present  Duke,  to  whom  also  the  residue  of 
the  Duke’s  personal  property  is  bequeath¬ 
ed. — A  provision  is  made  in  the  will  for 
payment  of  legacies,  should  any  be  left 
by  codicils ;  but  no  codicils  were  made.— 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  the  Duke’s  brother. 
Lord  George  Henry  Cavendish,  were  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  education  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hartington,  in  case  of  Testator’s  death 
during  his  minority.  —  Proved  the  15th 
instant,  by  the  present  Duke,  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  said  brother,  and  John  Heaton, 
of  Old  Burlington-street,  esq.  the  Ex¬ 
ecutors.  —  Effects  above  250,000/.  and 
under  300,000/.  Duty  paid  on  the  probate 
3000/. 
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This  gentleman  (whose  death,  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  is  slightly  noticed  in  Part  I.  p.679), 
had  before  dinner  taken  his  usual  walls, 
and,  upon  returning  home,  was  seized  with 
illness  near  George’s-square,  where  he 
lived  ;  with  assistance  he  reached  his  own 
bouse,  and  shortly  expired.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Blai f,  minister  of 
Athelstonford,  author  of  the  celebrated 
poem  of  “  The  Grave.”  He  entered  Ad¬ 
vocate  in  1764,  and  on  the  appointment 
of  President,  Campbell  to  the  Bench,  he 
succeeded  the  present  Lord  Chief  Baron 
as  Solicitor-General,  in  which  office  he 
continued  till  the  year  18Q6.  Qn  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Mr.  Robert  Dundas  to  be  Lord 
Chief  Baron  in  1801,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  to  be 
their  Dean,  in  which  honourable  station 
he  continued  till  1808,  when  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Hay  Campbell.  He  was  within  a  few 
months  of  70  years  of  age.  He  married 
Miss  Isabella  Halket,  one  of  the  sisters  of 
Lieut.-col.  John  Halket,'  by  whom  he  had 
one  son  and  three  daughters.  To  those 
who  had  the  happiness  of  intimately 
knowing  the  late  Lord  President  Blair,  and 
of  seeing  him  in  the  intercourse  of  private 
life,  enjoying  and  promoting  all  the  inno¬ 
cent  relaxations  from  severer  duties,  it 
may  seem  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
other  causes  of  regret.  But  the  calamity 
which  will  be  long  and  deeply  felt  by  the 
country,  is  the  loss  of  that  rare  union  of 
great  qualities  which,  after  calling  him 
forth  into  early  notice,  conducted  him  to 
the  highest  honours  of  his  profession,  and 
exacted  the  palm  of  distinction  from  the 
common  suffrages  of  his  brethren  during 
the  whole  course  of  a  long  and  unblemished 
life.  Of  the  first  years  of  that  life,  or  of 
the  course  of  severe  study  by  which  he 
prepared  himself  to  be  what  he  became, 
little  is  known  beyond  the  circle  of  his 


private  friends ;  but  never  surely  tvaa 
there  exhibited  upon  the  great  theatre  of 
public  business  a  more  profound  erudi¬ 
tion,  greater  power  of  discrimination,  nor 
a  more  stem  and  invincible  rectitude,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  degree  of  personal  dignity, 
that  commanded  more  than  respect,  even 
from  his  equals.  If  any  one  indeed  were 
to  be  selected  from  many  great  features 
as  peculiarly  distinguishing  his  character, 
we  should  certainly  be  apt  to  fix  upon 
that  innate  love  of  justice,  and  abhorrence 
of  iniquity,  without  which,  as  he  himself 
emphatically  declared,  when  he  took  the 
chair  of  the  Court,  all  other  qualities  avail 
nothing,  or  rather,  they  are  worse  than 
nothing  j  a  sentiment  that  seemed  to  go¬ 
vern  the  whole  course  of  his  public  duty. 
In  the  multiplicity  of  transactions  to 
which  the  extended  commerce  of  the 
country  gives  rise,  cases  must  occur  to 
illustrate  the  darker  side  of  the  human 
character.  Sdch  questions  seemed  to  call 
forth  all  his  energy  ;  and  they  who  heard 
the  great  principles  of  integrity  vindicated 
and  enforced  in  a  strain  of  indignant  elo¬ 
quence,  could  scarcely  resist  the  impres¬ 
sion,  that  they  beheld  for  a  moment,  the 
earthly  delegate  of  Eternal  Justice.  Du¬ 
ring  the  short  period  for  which  his  Lordship 
filled  the  chair  of  the  Court,  it  seemed  to 
be  his  object  to  settle  the  law  of  Scotland 
upon  great  and  permanent  foundations. 
Far  from  seeking  to  escape  from  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  points  of  law  under  an  affected 
delicacy,  which  he  well  knew  might  be  a 
cloak  fer  ignorance,  he  anxiously  dwelt 
upon  such  questions  ;  and  pointed  them 
out  for  discussion,  that,  by  means  of  a  de¬ 
liberate  judgment,  he  might  fix  a  certain 
rule  for  the  guidance  of  future  times. 
With  all  his  knowledge  of  Law,  his  opi¬ 
nions  upon  these  subjects  were  formed 
with  singular  caution,  and  what  was  at 
first  thrown  out  merely  as  a  doubt,  was 
found  upon  examination  to  be  the  resul.s 
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of  profound  research,  matured  by  the 
deepest  reflection.  But  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  such  a  character,  to  describe  the 
high  sense  of  decorum,  and  the  opposition 
to  all  affectation  and  insincerity,  which 
Carried  him  through  the  straight  line  of 
professional  duty,  not  seeking  the  ap¬ 


plause  of  men,  but  consulting  only  the 
spotless  rectitude  of  his  own  mind,  would 
carry  us  far  beyond  our  present  limits, 
even  if  it  were  possible.  His  true  value 
is  best  estimated  by  the  general  gloom 
which  his  death  has  cast  over  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  his  country. 
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Joseph  Clover,  lately  deceased  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  was  horn,  in  that  city,  on  the  12th 
of  August,  1725.  His  father  was  a  black¬ 
smith,  in  humble  life,  and  could  only  af¬ 
ford  to  allow  his  son  a  short  time  for  in¬ 
struction,  in  the  elements  of  reading,  wri¬ 
ting,  and  arithmetick.  He  was  taken  from 
school  before  he  had  made  much  progress 
in  his  education;  and  when  he  was  17  years 
old,  he  was  obliged,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  to  carry  on  the  business  for  the 
benefit  of  his  mother  and  her  family,  which 
consisted  of  four  children.  About  the 
year  1750,  he  was  first  noticed  by  Dr. 
Kirwan  Wright,  an  eminent  physician 
and  a  man  of  learning,  who  discovered  ge¬ 
nius  in  his  neighbour  the  young  black¬ 
smith,-  and  encouraged  him  to  direct  his 
mind  to  the  investigation  and  treatment  of 
the  diseases  of  horses.  To  this  pursuit  he 
devoted  his  attention  with  great  zeal  and 
with  great  success.  Through  the  same 
friend  by  whom  he  was  urged  to  study  the 
veterinary  art,  he  was  induced  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  French  lan¬ 
guages.  His  object  in  learning  these  lan¬ 
guages  was  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  best  authors  on  farriery  and  on 
medicine,  but  particularly  to  read  the 
writings  of  Vegetius  and  La  Fosse.  His 
Latin  teacher  was  a  Mr.  Pagan,  under 
whose  tuition  he  made  a  rapid  progress : 
and  in  French  lie  instructed  himself  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  any  master.  He  was  much 
assisted  in  his  Latin  studies  by  acting  as 
an  amanuensis,  and  sometimes  reading 
Latin  books,  to  Dr.  Wright,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  he  deprived  of  his  sight. 
During  this  time  he  was  a  hard  worker  as 
well  as  a  hard  student.  He  used  to  work 
at  the  forge,  the  regular  hours,  from  sis 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  eight  at  night, 
and  then  frequently  got  ready  the  nails 
requisite  for  his  men  the  next  day.  To 
his  labours  as  a  blacksmith,  a  veterinary 
practitioner,  a  student  of  Latin  and  French, 
he  added  others,  as  a  student  of  inathema- 
ticks.  He  became  a  member  of  a  society 
established  in  Norwich,  among  men  of 
original  minds  and  small  incomes,  for  im¬ 
provement  in  matbematieks  and  experi- 
mental.philosophy,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Peter  Bilby.  Here  he  associated  with 
JohnFransbam  (of  whose  life  some  particu¬ 
lars  are  given  in  our  pp.  11,  127)  with  Mr. 
Arderou,  F.  R.S.  a  friend  and  correspondent 
Baker,  whose  inquiries  with  the  micro¬ 


scope  excited  general  interest  at  that  time, 
and  with  other  working  and  thinking  men. 
Mr.  Clover  had  a  greater  quickness  of 
apprehension,  and  excelled  Fransham  in 
matbematieks  ;  but  the  latter  had  made  a 
greater  proficiency  in  theclassieks,and  was 
therefore  qualified  to  become  his  master. 
After  his  return  from  his  eccentric  excur¬ 
sion  to  Newcastle,  Mr.  Clover  employed 
Fransham  occasionally  to  ride  the  horses 
h@me  after  they  were  shod,  and  whilst  the 
iron  was  heating,  they  used  both  to  be 
employed  in  Latin  exercises  and  mathe¬ 
matical  problems,  worked  upon  a  slate 
hung  against  the  forge.  Thus  the  tutor 
assisted  in  all  the  labours  of  his  pupil,  and, 
after  correcting  an  exercise  or  discussing 
the  properties  of  a  circle,  he  earned  his 
frugal  meal  by  conducting  home  the 
horses  which  his  pupil  had  shod.  Natu¬ 
ral  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  bota¬ 
ny,  engaged  much  of  this  little  Bilbean 
society’s  attention.  Mr.  Clover  demon¬ 
strated  at  several  of  their  meetings  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  hots  found  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines  of  horses,  so 
early  as  1753.  He  discovered  the  manner 
in  which  the  larvae  of  these  insects  (cp.strus 
equi)  are  conveyed  from  the  coat  of  the 
horse,  where  they  are  deposited  by  the  fly, 
into  the  animal’s  stomach ;  and  he  illus¬ 
trated,  by  many  experiments,  the  whole 
progress  of  their  transformation,  which  has 
beeh  since  so  well  described  by  Mr.  B. 
Clarke,  in  the  Linnean  Transactions  for 
1796.  In  1765,  Mr.  Clover’s  reputation 
had  increased  so  much  that  he  relinquished 
working  at  the  forge,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  veterinary  art.  In  this  he 
was  assisted  by  the  most  eminent  medical 
practitioners  of  those  days,  particularly 
Mr.  Gooch,  who  has  inserted  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Surgical  Cases,  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Clover,  giving  a  description  and  a 
drawing  of  an  ingenious  machine  invented 
by  him  for  the  cure  of  ruptured  tendons 
and  fractured  legs  in  horses.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Clover  was  severely  afflicted 
with  giddiness  and  pain  in  his  head,  which 
obliged  him  to  decline  business  in  1781. 
He  continued,  however,  to  interest  himself 
in  every  improvement  that  was  made,  and 
always  took  delight  in  recounting  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  extensive  experience.  One 
of  his  greatest  amusements  was  to  talk 
with  those  who  studied  physick  and  sur¬ 
gery;  and  he  continued  to  read  the  new 
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medical  publications,  and  to  deliver  short 
private  lectures  on  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  healing  art,  with  a  lively  inte¬ 
rest,  until  the  very  day  of  his  death.  It 
is  to.be  regretted  that  he  never  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  his  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
diseases  of  animals,  by  any  publication  of 
his  observations  ;  but  he  felt  a  diffidence 
aud  fastidiousness  in  writing  that  could 
never  be  overcome,  though  his  readiness 
to  communicate  information  to  those  who 
asked  for  his  advice,  was  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged.  The  latter  end  of  his  life 
was  cheered  by  the  amusement  of  garden¬ 
ing,  in  which  he  excelled,  and  b3r  frequent 
visits  to  his  highly-esteemed  friend,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  veterinary  surgeon  in  Norwich, 
with  whom  he  always  held  the  most  un¬ 
reserved  communication  upon  the  various 
subjects  which  came  before  them.  He 
marked  the  gradual  decay  of  his  bodily 
organs  with  perfect  tranquillity  and  com¬ 
posure,  and  with  his  finger  on  the  artery 
at  bis  wrist,  he  watched  the  declining  pulse 
until  his  heart  ceased  to  beat,  on  the  19th 
of  February,  1811,  after  having  been  in 
uninterrupted  action  for  86  years.  With 
an  understanding  vigorous  and  acute,  and 
a  power  of  discrimination  and  discern¬ 
ment  peculiar  to  himself ;  Mr.  Clover  pos¬ 
sessed  the  external  advantage  of  a  strong 
muscular  frame  of  body,  which  qualified 
him  to  excel  in  his  business.  He  took 
delight  in  medicine,  and  felt  an  ardent 
ambition  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  tho¬ 
rough  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  his  patients,  and  a  perfect 
practice  in  alLthe  branches  of  bis  art.  He 
had  an  application  undeviated,  unwearied, 
and  in  difficult  cases  he  never  hesitated  to 
incur  any  trouble  or  expence  which  seemed 
to  offer  the  least  chance  of  doing  good. 
In  his  person  he  was  tall  and  well  propor¬ 
tioned  ;  his  countenance  was  full  of  ex¬ 
pression,  which  indicated  a  masculine  un¬ 
derstanding,  united  to  a  stout,  resolute, 
and  excellent  heart. 

Deaths. 

1810,  AT  Broach,  in  the  East  Indies, 
Nov.  16.  Wm.  Steadman,  esq.  (young¬ 
est  son  of  the  Rev.  M.  S.  late  of  Ponte¬ 
fract,  Yorkshire),  Collector  of  the  Reve¬ 
nue  of  that  Pergunnab. 

Nov.  24.  Off  the  coast  of  Africa,  much 
regretted,  aged  21,  Mr.  George  Grellet. 

Dec.  11.  On  hoard  the  David  Scott,  on 
her  voyage  from  Madras  to  England,  the 
wife  of  George  Taswell,  esq. 

1811,  May  23.  At  Malta,  aged  35,  Dr. 
Wm.  Irvine,  Physician  to  his  Majesty’s 
Forces  in  that  Island ;  the  victim  of  that 
fever  from  which  he  had  been  the  means 
of  saving  hundreds  in  the  British  army. 

July  7.  At  Glenallert,  in  the  parish  of 
Little  Dankeld,  aged  9l,  Mr.  J.  Stewart, 
late  of  Tullocb,  This  gentleman  was  a 


Cadet  of  the  family  of  Fincastle ;  his  father 
died  at  the  age  of  89,  and  his  grandfather 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Sberiff-muir,  in 
1715.  He  was,  in  1746,  at  Culloden,  a 
Lieutenant  in  Lord  Nairjie’s  regiment,  and 
in  his  cousin,  Capt.  Stewart,  of  Kinvaid’s 
Company.  By  his  first  wife,  whose  name 
was  Forbes,  he  had  17  children.  His  se¬ 
cond  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert 
Low,  of  Chqpleton,  was  married  to  him 
57  years,  and  survives  him  at  the  age  of  84. 

July  10.  On  hoard  the  Tigre,  Mr.  D. 
Walker,  the  purser. 

In  Charleston,  in  his  43d  year,  Hon.  J. 
C.  Wright,  of  Wilmington,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior 
Courts  of  that  State. 

July  12.  Aged  66,  Mr.  Edward  Wise¬ 
man,  banker,  of  Diss,  Norfolk,  a  man  of 
unblemished  integrity  and  of  genuine  un¬ 
ostentatious  benevolence. 

AtPortalegre,  Lieut. -col.  C.Bevan,  4th  ft. 

July  16.  In  Bristol,  in  his  78th  year, 
Mr.  Michael  Edkins,  painter,  whose  uni¬ 
form  affability  and  urbanity  rendered  him 
equally  esteemed  in  life  as  lamented  in 
death.  c 

July  17.  In  Bristol,  aged  44,  Eve,  wife 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Jordan,  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion,  practitioner  in  physic,  &c. 

Aged  93,  Edward  Blakeway,  esq.  of 
Broseley.  ' 

July  18.  At  his  son-in-law’s,  J.  C.  C.  A. 
Hartland,  esq.  Newent,  Gloucestershire,  in 
his  65th  year,  T.  Bryant  Richards,  esq. 
F.  S.  A.  of  Brownlow-street,  Hotborn. 

At  Doncaster,  aged  75,  Lieut. -general 
James  Sowerby,  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

July  20.  Joseph  Charles,  youngest  son 
of  Mr.  F.  D.  de  la  Chaumette,  of  Shackle- 
well. 

Aged  50,  Mr.  D.  Martin,  cabinet-maker 
and  timber- merchant,  of  Louth. 

Returning  from  Nottingham-market, 
within  a  few  yards  of  her  own  house, 
Mary  Foster,  of  Lambley,  near  Notting¬ 
ham.  She  left  home  in  good  health. 

Aged  42,  Lieut.  Dale,  of  the  Impress 
service  at  Hull. 

Aged  63,  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  farmer,  of 
Marton  in  Hoiderness. 

July  21.  Wm.  Parsons,  esq.  of  Brisling- 
ton,  near  Bristol. 

Aged  34,  the  wife  of  Mr:  Soulby,  of  the 
Excise  Coffee-house,  -Hulk 

At  North  Leith,  Edinburgh,  in  his  69th' 
year,  Mr.  Jas. Inveraray,  late  of  Aberdeen. 

July  22.  In  Park-street,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Andrew  Foley. 

At  Brook,  near  Titchfield,  Hants,  G.  F. 
Wingrove,  esq.  Lieut.-col.  Royal  Marines. 

In  the  Crescent,  Bath,  F..  Reynolds,  esq. 

Near  Bristol,  George  Baker,  esq.  late 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
for  some  time  Deputy  Commissary  and 
.private  Secretary  to  John  Erskine,  esq. 
late  Commissary-general  to  the  Army  in 
the  Peninsula. 

July 
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July  23.  At  Blackheath,  in  bis  75th 
year,  John  Wellford,  esq. 

On  his  way  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Thomas  Cain,  esq.  of  Theydon-Garnons, 
lipping. 

Aged  63,  George  Hogg,  esq.  merchant, 
of  Lynn. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  RaWson,  of  Nottingham. 
July  24.  Burnt  to  death,  by  a  candle 
setting  fire  to  her  clothes,  aged  14,  a 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Cernot,  of  Mary-le-bone- 
street. 

Mr.  William  Pearman,  of  Gatehamp- 
ton,  Oxfordshire,  farmer. 

At  Paris,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Admiral 
Tchitchagoff,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Commissioner  Proby. 

July  25.  At  Hackney  terrace,  Anne- 
Nancy,  daughter  of  Mr.  Adam  Scott. 

'  At  Bracondale,  in  his  25th  year,  T.  Be- 
dingfield,  esq.  late  first  Lieutenant  of  La 
Loire,  and  second  son  of  F.  B.  esq.  for¬ 
merly  of  Ditchingham,  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Thomas  Firth,  of  Lincoln,  lately  a 
Midshipman  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
service. 

Aged  55,  Mr.  Walter,  timber-merchant, 
of  Nassington,  Notts. 

Of  a  gradual  decline,  aged  21  years 
and  one  day,  Mr.  Joseph  Goodere,  second 
and  only  remaining  son  of  Mr.  Ephraim 
Goodere,  of  Worcester.  Having  just  at¬ 
tained  manhood,  what  a  lesson  is  here  for 
the  gay  and  thoughtless  of  the  present 
age  1  not  that  the  lamenting  Writer  of  this 
Memoir  would  be  tmderstood  to  class  the 
deceased  in  that  order ;  for,  having  had 
almost  daily  communication  with  him  from 
infancy  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  does 
not  believe  that  an  untrue  or  immoral 
sentence  ever  passed  his  lips.  Classically 
educated,  and  blessed  with  a  most  reten¬ 
tive  memory,  he  was  fond  of  philosophical 
pursuits;  and  it  was  surprizing  to  see 
with  what  facility  his  comprehensive  mind 
imbibed  the  quintessence  of  every  lecture 
which  he  attended,  on  those  amusive  and 
instructive  subjects ;  particularly  those 
on  the  Works  of  the  Omnipotent,  that  lead 
us  to  wonder  and  adore.  It  would  be  vain 
for  the  Writer  of  this  to  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  delight  he  has  experienced  in 
the  conversation  of  the  deceased  on  these 
and  other  interesting  topicks  (for  he  was 
competent  to  critical  and  scientific  disqui¬ 
sition  in  a  wonderful  degree,  for  his  age) ; 
but  it  was  such  as  will  never  be  eradicated 
from  his  mind,  as  long  as  he  can  remem¬ 
ber  his  exemplary  qualities.  R. 

July  26.  In  Gloucester-place,  New-road, 
Mrs.  Anne  Jervis. 

At  Epsom,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Alexander  Bridges,  esq.  Ewell. 

At  Red-hill,  near  Nottingham,  aged  86, 
Mrs.  S.  Daft,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
D.  of  the  White  Hart,  which  inn  she  had 
kept  for  the  last  50  jmars. 
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Maria,  the  beloved  wife  of  Philip  John 
Miles,  esq.  of  Naish  House,  co.  Somerset. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Hiilier,  tailor,  of  Bristol. 

At  Sidmouth,  Devon,  aged  23,  Abigail 
Dorothea,  third  and  only  surviving  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Thomas  Rawlinson,  esq.  of 
Lancaster,  by  Sarah  his  wife,  formerly 
Cowell,  of  Leeds.  The  virtues  and  supe¬ 
rior  qualities  of  this  young  lady  rendered 
her  the  delight  and  admiration  of  her 
friends,  by  whom  she  will  be  deeply  re¬ 
gretted  ;  but  she  has  left  a  bright  example 
for  their  imitation,  by  her  piety  and  resig¬ 
nation  to  the  will  of  her  Creator. 

July  27.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  George 
Allen,  stationer,  Greenwich. 

At  Knightsb ridge,  Rev.  J.  Gamble,  M.A* 
late  Chaplain-general  to  the  army,  rector 
of  Alphamston,  and  also  of  Bradwell- 
juxta-Mare,  Essex:  the  former  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  the  latter  is 
the  valuable  living,  the  presentment  to 
which,  on  a  plea  of  lapse,  caused  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  a  sensation  throughout  the  coun¬ 
ty  about  10  years  ago.  The  right  of  pre¬ 
sentation,  however,  now  returns  again  to 
its  patron,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bate-Dudley,  who 
possesses  the  advowson  in  fee.  He  mar~ 
vied,  in  1805,  Miss  I.athom,  of  Madras. 

Suddenly,  at  Ripley,  Surrey,  aged  44, 
Mrs.  Anne  Lands. 

In  his  50Lh  year,  I.  Wm.  Bloomfield,  of 
Honington,  in  Suffolk,  who,  without  any 
previous  indisposition,  dropped  the  saw 
from  his  hand  as  he  was  at  work,  and  in¬ 
stantly  expired.  He  was  brother  to  Robert 
Bloomfield,  the  Suffolk  Poet,  the  Author 
of  “  The  Farmer’s  Boy  and  has  left  a 
wife  and  nine  children  :  two  of  the  eldest 
are  placed  out  in  service,  the  other  seven 
are  very  young,  one  an  infant.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  through  life  a  journeyman 
bricklayer  ;  the  family  are  poor  and  de¬ 
stitute.  There  never  lived  a  more  indul¬ 
gent  father,  or  a  more  tender  husband. 
He  resided  through  life  in  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born;  and  few  village  swains 
have  evinced  such  strength  of  mind.  When 
he  produced  his  anthems,  some  of  the  first 
men  in  the  musical  world  expressed  their 
astonishment,  that  a  man  without  any 
musical  education  (as  they  termed  it)  and 
unacquainted  with  keyed  musiek,  should 
have  acquired  so  much  knowledge  of  the 
science  :  they  kindly  rectified  the  bass  for 
him;  and,  by  the  handsome  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  his  family  received  very  great 
relief.  But  his  favourite  pursuit  was  me¬ 
chanism  ;  all  his  leisure  hours  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  he  spent;  in  various  schemes. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  a  model 
of  a  pump,  nearly  complete,  of  which  he 
lately  walked  up  to  London  to  exhibit  the 
plan,  where  he  met  with  very  great  en¬ 
couragement  ;  and  Mr.  Boyce  advanced 
him  a  sum  of  money  on  the  strength  of  it. 
Whether  he  would  ever  have  succeeded  as 
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a  mechanist  or  not,  he  certainly  possessed 
unusual  mental  powers,  considered  as  an 
uneducated  obscure  cottager. 

Suddenly,  while  enjoying  the  festivities 
of  Portsdown  fair,  in  the  afternoon,  Mr. 
Rowe,  surgeon,  of  Portsea. 

Charles  Barnett,  esq.  of  Stratton  Park, 
Bedfordshire. 

At  I  wood,  in  the  parish  of  Congresbury, 
co.  Somerset,  after  a  painful  illness,  Miss 
Dyer. 

T.  White,  esq.  of  Woodlands,  eo.  Dur¬ 
ham,  designer  of  grounds;  whose  taste  and 
skill  in  his  profession,  and  convivial  and 
pleasing  manners,  will  long  be  remember¬ 
ed  by  his  numerous  friends  and  employ¬ 
ers  ;  and  his  beautiful  residence,  formed 
by  his  industrious  hand  from  a  bed  of 
heath,  will  be  a  lasting  testimony  of  his 
enterprising  and  persevering  spirit,  for  the 
planting  of  which,  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  presented  him  with  nine  gold  and 
two  silver  medals ;  and  part  of  a  larix 
tree,  the  produce  thereof,  at  his  particular 
request,  was  converted  into  his  coffin. 

In  consequence  of  his  horse  taking 
fright,  ami  plunging  with  him  over  Brora 
Bridge,  as  he  was  returning  from  Domach, 
where  he  had  been  on  permanent  duty 
•with  the  Sutherland  local  militia.  Captain 
Gordon  dunes,  late  of  the  93d  regiment, 
youngest  son  of  Lieut.-coi.  C.  of  Gracaig. 

July  28,  Drowned  by  falling  from  iris 
father’s  vessel,  the  Isabella,  into  the 
Thames,  aged  8  years,  John,  son  of  Mr. 
Dishtnan,  a  master  mariner  of  Boston. 

'  At  Deal,  aged  32,  Capt.  John  Haswell, 
of  H.  M.  sloop  Echo. 

Aged  32,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  mercer  and  draper, 
and  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Taylor, 
•of  East  Retford,  printer  and  stationer. 

At  Exeter,  on  his  way  to  Madeira  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  aged  42,  Joseph 
Maria  Roversi,  esq.  Consul-general  to  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  Christ. 

July  29.  In  Upper  Berkeley- street,  in 
her/  54th  year,  Mrs.  Lisle,  widow'  of 
R.  L.  esq.  of  Acton  House,  Northumber¬ 
land. 

At  the  Coach  and  Plorses,  Frith-street, 
in  his  31st  year,  James  Belcher,  the  pugi¬ 
list.  By  the  consequence  of  his  various 
battles,  aided  by  great  irregularity  of  liv¬ 
ing,  he  had  reduced  himself  to  a  most 
pitiable  situation  for  the  last  18  months;, 
and  at  length  fell  a  martyr  to  his  indiscre¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Slack  of  Norwich,  whom  he  ex¬ 
celled  in  all  the  requisites  of  boxing,  with 
the  exception  of  strength. 

Mr.  M.  Nathan,  of  Mansell-street, 
Goodman’s-fields. 

At  the  Mount,  near  Newcastle,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  in  her  32d  year,  Saba,  wife  of  George 
Whieldon,  esq.  and  daughter  of  Josiah 
Spode,  esq.  of  the  Mount 
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At  his  mother’s  house,  PortJand-squarg, 
Bristol,  in  his  23th  year,  Joseph  Jones, 
esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  James  3.  esq. 
merchant. 

Mrs.  M.  Jones,  of  Glaqe?ter-str.  Bristol. 

July  30.  In  her  68th  year,  Mrs.'PqrrqR, 
widow',  of  King-street,  Cheapside. 

William  .Gqddard,  esq.  Storekeeper  of 
Sheerness  dock -yard. 

At  Portishead,  aged  91,  Mr.  James 
Price,  upwards  of  30  years  Quarantine- 
master  of  Bristol  pprt.  - 

In  consequence  of  a  cart,  crushing  hi  to 
against  a  wall,  in  passing  along  Pipewell- 
gate,  the  preceding  day,  aged  76,  Mr.  T. 
Reed,  formerly  a  bricklayer  in  Gateshead, 
Newcastle,  late  beadsman  in  St  Mary’s 
church,  and  tyler  of  the  Union  lodge  of 
the  antient  Constitution  of  Freemasons  ; 
which  office  he  hold  upwards  of  38  years 
with  honour  and  respect.  His  remains, 
were  attended  to  the  grave  by  upwards  of 
340  of  the  brethren  in  masonic  form. 

July  33.  At  his  father’s  house,  Lyming- 
ton,  Hants,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness, 
aged  31,  George  St.  Rarbe,  esq.  partner 
in  the  house  of  Smiths,  Marten,  aqd  St. 
Barbe,  Aiperica-squaye- 

Suddenly,  Mr.  Bonsor,  master  of  the 
Saracen’s  Head,  at  Whapload,  co.  IJncolm 

Mrs.  Frances  Sympsop,  wido\y  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  S.  chemist  and  druggist, 
of  Lincoln. 

Aged  67,  Mary,  yrife  of  Mr.  John  Ni¬ 
cholson,  chief  constable  of  Lincoln. 

Lately,  Hammett,  second  son  of  Mr, 
Hill,  surgeon ,  Trj pity- s qu are. 

Aged  GO,  Danigl  pultei>ey,esq.  ope  of 
the  senior  fellows  of  Ring’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  formerly  M ember  of  Parliament 
for  Bramber,  and  Collector  of  the  Customs? 
of  the  island  of  Dominica. 

At  Islington,  Mis**  Jape  Crook,  organ¬ 
ist  of  that  parish  39  years. 

At  Hampstead,  Emily,  qecpnd  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Germain  Lavie,  esq. 

At  Stock’s  House,  Herts,  ia  his  SQth. 
year,  Wiilhrna  Hayton,  esq. 

At  Arkesden,  Essex,  Rey.  John  Perkins, 
vicar  of  that  parish,  vector  of  Rampton, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  formerly  of  Catha¬ 
rine  Halt,  Cambridge. 

Aged  17,  Sophia,  daughter  of  G.  Guy  on, 
esq.  of  Great  Coi;nard,  Suffolk. 

Rev.  M,  Browne,  vicar  of  Worsfead,, 
perpetual  curate  of  8r.G  iles’s  Norwich,  and 
termer ly  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

At  Crownthorpe,  Norfolk,  W.Head,  who. 
though  he  had  for  many  years  received 
weekly  relief  from  a  charitable  institution-, 
left  secreted  ii*  his  house  53  guineas,  and 
36k  in.  B’arik  paj>er ! 

At  Aleonbury,  co-.  Huntingdon,  aged  54. 
the  wife  of  Rey,  David  Williams,  vicar 
of  that  place. 

Aged  73,  Mr.  Clinkard,  farmer,  of  Ik— 
gtone,  Bucks. 

At  Tadmarkm,  sear  Banbury,  Mr.  Sal- 
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tnon,  an  opulent  farmer,  uncle  to  John  S. 
«sq.  of  Hardwicke.  .  • 

At  Stanton  Iiareohrt,  Okon,  Andrew 
Walsh,  esq; 

At  Hastings,  in  his  88th  year,  Edward 
Mdward,  esq* 

At  the  Parsonage,  Shalfleet,  Isle  of 
Wight,  Mary,  second  daughter  of  James 
Wilkinson,  eSq. 

At  Longden,  Eleanor,  wife  of  R.  Ire¬ 
land,  esq. 

Mr.  Henry  Spencer,  of  Fonthill-Gifford, 
Wilts. 

Robert  Turkey,  esq.  of  Marstort,  near 
Avingdon,  Wilts. 

At  Salisbury,  Geo.  H.  Seymer,  eldest 
feon  of  George  S.  esq. 

Mr.  R.  Ham,  of  West-Coker,  Somerset. 

Mr.  John  Surridge,  of  Bridgewater.  His 
remains  were  interredwith  masonichonours. 

.  At  Taunton;  W*  Norman,  esq. 

At  Bath,  Governor  Shaw. 

.  At  Plymouth,  Capt.  Creyke,  R.  N.  late 
of  H.  M.  sloop  L' Eclair. 

,  Rev.  J.  Garrett,  M-  A.  master  of  the 
•grammar-school,  Chudleigh,  and  vicar  of 
Calmstpck,  Devon. 

.  At  Permizzen,  Cornwall,  drowned  wkile 
bathing,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Hick. 

At  Wo o  tto  tt  -  u vul e r- Edge ,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  aged  85,  Mrs.  Sarah  Tudgey,  a 
maided  lady.  1 

At  Rendcombc,  Gloucestershire,  Wm. 
George,  esq.  -  . , 

At  his  seat,  Barnwood  House,  near 
Gloucester,' Sir  Charles  Hotham,  bart.  of 
South  Dalton  and  Ebberston  Lodge,  York¬ 
shire.  He  succeeded  his  uncle,  (Sir 
Charles)  in  the  baronetcy  Jan.  25, T 794. 

At  Monmouth,  aged  86,  Mr£.  Tregoze, 
a  maiden  lady. 

At  Frostrey  Lodge,  Monmouthshire, 
Allison,  relict  of  J.  Harvey,  esq. 

At  Wellinborongb,  Northamptonshire, 
aged  90,  T.  Partridge,  gent. 

At  Leicester,  by  falling  from  a  gig,  Mr. 
Holland,  baker,  of  Lynn. 

At  Shelton,  co.  Nottingham,  the  wife  of 
S.  Malktey,  esq.  ......  , 

At  Sallywick,  neap  Birmingham,  aged 
58,  P,  Muntz,  esq. 

,  At  Tateuhill,  Staffordshire,  aged  92, 
Henry  Coxoti,  72  years  parish-clerk. 

Mrs.  Kinnersly,  of  Burton -upon-T rent. 

Mr.  Simes,  of  Shrewsbury,  attorney-at- 
law. 

,  At  Ketley,  Shropshire,  Mr,  Ford;  and  a 
few  days  afterwards,  Mrs.  F. 

At  Kerton,  co;  Lincoln,  aged  60,  Mrs. 
Ketton  ;  and  a  few.  days  afterwards,  aged 
65,  her  husband,,  Mr.  R.  K. 

Found  dead  in  a  delf  of  water  in  Blank- 
ney  Fen,  near  Carlton  Bridge,  John  At- 
km,  labourer,  of  Coningsby,  near  Tatter- 
shall,  co.  Lincoln.  He  was  subject  to  fits, 
qnd  is  supposed  to  have,  fallen  out  of  a 
small  boat  whilst  under  the  influence  of 
one  of  them. 


At  Castleton,  co.  Derby,  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning,  with  no  external  mark  of  injury,, 
Isaac  R.ose. 

At  Churton,  Cheshire,  Sam.  Holt,  esq. 

The  wife  of  Jacob  Scholes,  esq.  of  Wood- 
hill,  near  Manchester. 

At  Manchester,  in  consequence  of  being 
terrified  by  a  fanatical  preacher,  Mr. 
Buckley. 

Aged  73,  Thomas  Yorke,  esq.  of  Hafc- 
ton-place,  near  Skipton,  Yorkshire. 

AtHowden,  Yorkshire,  in  his  56th  year, 
Robert  Jefferson,  esq.  In  his  will  he  has 
ordered,  that  the  present  tenants  shall 
have  leases  of  their  farms  for  their  lives  at 
the  present  rents. 

Aged  73,  Mr.  A.  Dalrymple,  of  Hull. 

At  Sleningford,  near  ltipon,  in  his  86th 
year,  John  Dalton,  esq. 

At  Sprotfiorough  Hall,  near  Doncaster, 
Samuel  Clowes,  esq. 

At  Hull,  suddenly,  aged  77,  Edward 
Boardman.  He  was  wounded  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Minden,  in  1759. 

At  Manville,  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Thomas 
Mann,  an  eminent  mechanic,  and  inven¬ 
tor  of  an  artificial  arm  and  leg,  well  known 
and  admired. 

Mrs.  Thomas,  of  Pembroke,  mother  of 
J.  T.  esq.  of  Kilpason,  Pembrokeshire. 

At  Williamstown,  co.  Meath,  the  Horn 
and  Rev.  Hamilton  Ctrffe,  brother  of  the 
late,  and  uncle  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Desart,  and  rector  of  Drumcondra  and 
Atliboy. 

At  Castle- Stewart  Hall,  Tyrone,  Col.  C. 
Robinson,  of  the  Invalid  Artillery,  father 
of  the  Countess  of  Castle -Stewart. 

At  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  aged  60,  Victor 
Emanuel,  King  of  Sardinia:  seventeen 
years  after  his  expulsion  frond  his  conti¬ 
nental  dominions ;  during  which  period  he 
has  lived  in  a  condition  little  above  that 
of  an  English  country  gentlemah  of  the 
third  or  fourth  class. 

At.  Dresden,  M.  Bourgoing,  author  of 
a  voluminous  work  on  the  Modern  State  of 
Spain,  and  French  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  Saxony. 

At  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  John  Mitchel 
Wagner,  esq.  formerly  of  Bristol. 

At  Penang,  Prince  of  Wales’s  Island, 
the  Hon.  Governor  Brube. 

Airgti.il  1.  Aged  69,  Richard  Jackson, 
esq.  of  Wa  lb  rook* 

At  Chelsea,  Miss  Catherine  Theophila 
Blyke,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Richard 
B.  esq. 

At  Mortlake,  Charles  Bruin,  esq.  of 
Mincing-lane. 

At  Thurnham,  of  a  locked  jaw,  brought 
on  by  cutting  his  toe  nail  too  closely,  aged 
56,  Mr.  Upfold. 

At  Newstead  Abbey,  Notts,  after  a  short 
illness,  aged  46,  Hon.  Catherine  Gordon 
Byron,  of  Gight,  mother  of  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Lord  B.  and  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Marquis  of  Huntley  and  the  Prin¬ 
cess 
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cess  Annabella  Stuart,  daughter  of  James 
the  First  of  Scotland. 

Suddenly,  in  Durnford -street,  Stone- 
house,  J.  Rogers,  esq.  agent  for  French 
prisoners  of  war.  The  preceding  evening 
he  was  in  perfect  health,  and  walked  round 
the  citadel  with  his  daughter. 

At  Hull,  in  her  95th  year,  Mrs.  Goul- 
ton,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  of  Roxby,  co. 
Lincoln. 

Aug.  2.  Very  suddenly,  Mr.  Edward 
Binyou,  of  FenGhurch-street. 

At  Deptford,  in  his  79th  year,  Gilbert 
Ferguson,  esq.  late  head  surveyor  of  ship¬ 
ping  to  the  East  India  Company,  under 
whom  he  had  served  nearly  40  years. 

Aged  74,  Mr.  John  Hedges,  of  Swinford 
Farm,  near  Ensham. 

Seized  w;th  a  fit,  whilst  employed  in  a 
field,  and  died  instantly,  aged  60,  Mr. 
Drake,  of  Helpstone,  co.  Northampton. 

At  Cambridge,  in  his  27th  year,  Charles 
■Skinner  Matthews,  esq.  M.  A.  fellow  of 
Downing  college,  and  second  surviving 
son  of  Col.  M.  of  Belmont,  near  Hereford. 
He  was  formerly  of  Trinity  College,  and 
took  a  High  Wrangler’s  degree  of  B.  A. 
January,  1805.  This  promising  young 
man,  while*  bathing  in  the  Cam,  a  little 
above  the  town,  got  entangled  in  the 
weeds,  and  though  an  excellent  swimmer, 
was  unfortunately  drowned  in  presence  of 
three  gentlemen,  who  had  it  not  in  their 
power  to  assist  him,  owing  to  the  danger 
of  the  place.  After  twenty  minutes  im¬ 
mersion,  the  body  was  got  up,  but  all 
effoits  to  restore  animation  failed. — Lite¬ 
rature  and  Society  had  indulged  fair  hopes 
from  the  expansion  of  his  genius  and  his 
virtues. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Davy,  clerk  of  St. 
James’s,  Bristol. 

At  Weston-super-Mare,  Mr.  W.  Stroud, 
an  eminent  wine-merchant  and  banker  of 
Bath,  and  for  many  years  conductor  of 
the  upper  assembly  rooms.  Mr.  S.  had 
long  been  in  a  declining  state  of  health, 
and  the  loss  of  his  wife,  a  few  months  ago, 
affected  his  spirits  to  a  great  degree.  He 
had  appeared  better  the  day  of  his  disso¬ 
lution  ;  but,  after  dinner,  fell  from  his 
chair,  in  an  apoplectic  seizure,  which 
proved  fatal  in  a  few  hours. 

Very  suddenly,  walking  out  in  his  usual 
health  the  preceding  day,  Win,  Roberts, 
esq.  of  Pledwick  Hall,  near  Wakefield. 

At  Maldon,  Essex,  in  her  33d  year,  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Williams,  relict  of  the  late  Capt. 
W.  R.  N  and  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Page, 
esq.  of  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 
Her  death  was  occasioned  by  the  re-burst¬ 
ing  of  a  blood-vessel,  which  first  happened 
at  Rosetta,  in  Egypt,  during  the  expedi¬ 
tion  under  Lo  d  Hutchinson. 

Aged  33,  Mrs.  Corden,  of  Kirton  Holme, 
Lincolnshire  j  and  on  the  5th  instant,  her 
husband,  Mr.  C,  shoemaker. 

At  Loughborough,  Mr,  John  Blunt,  so¬ 


licitor,  many  years  of  great  practice  and 
reputation. 

At  Bath,  W.  Budge,  esq.  late  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Melville,  and  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Victualling  Office. 

Mrs.  Harvey,  relict  of  the  late  Aider- 
man  H.  of  Bristol. 

At  Holmpton,  near  Hull,  E.  Thornhill, 
esq.  of  Whiston,  near  Rotherham. 

Aug.  3.  Mary,  wife  of  Wm.  Franklin, 
esq.  formerly  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  who 
is  son  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  F. 

At  Upton-place,  Essex,  Mr.  J.  H.*En- 
gell,  of  Wellclose-square,  sugar-refiner. 

Drowned  while  bathing  in  the  Clyde,  a 
little  above  Dalmarnook’s  Ford,  aged  16, 
Mr.  John  Lindsay,  one  of  the  assistants  to 
Mr.  M'Gowan,  writing-master,  Glasgow. 

At  Ballied,  .Perthshire,  P.  Campbell, 
esq.  of  Ackalader. 

Aug.  4.  At  Newington,  Surrey,  aged  87, 
Wm.  Pearson,  esq.  who  had  been  nearly 
50  years  vestry-clerk  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Saviour’s,  Southwark. 

In  her  55th  year,  the  wife  of  Mr.  John 
Martin,  of  Sandford,  near  Oxford. 

Suddenly,  at  Rose-bill,  near  Oxford, 
aged  82,  Mr.  Benwell,  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  corporation. 

In  her  99th  year,  Mrs.  Wesson,  widow 
of  Mr.  Robert  W.  of  Nottingham. 

Aug.  5.  In  Vigo-lane,  in  his  58th,  year, 
Edward  Maxwell,  esq. 

At  Putney,  in  her  61st  year,  the  wife  of 
Robert  Hankey,  esq. 

At  his  son-in-law’s,  Ensham  House,  Dor¬ 
set,  Edmund  Bovver,  esq.  of  Hanover 
House,  Walcot.  Mr.  B.  was  one  of  the 
oldest  Lieutenants  in  the  navy;  at  the 
siege  of  Quebec  he  received  a  severe 
wound,  which  incapacitated  him  from  fur¬ 
ther  service. 

Aged  86,  Mr.  Edward  Lumley,  of  Great 
Dal  by,  Leicestershire,  (see  Vol.  LX  tX. 
page  530.) 

Aug.  6.  In  consequence  of  his  horse 
taking  fright  in  Hyde  Park  the  preceding 
day,  by  which  he  was  thrown  and  his  skull 
fractured,  the  Rev.  Aston  Smith,  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Portuguese  Ambassador.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  talents, 
joined  to  the  most  polite  manners  and 
friendly  disposition. 

Suddenly,  aged  35,  Mr.  John  Winter, 
bricklayer,  &c.  of  Brixton-place,  Surrey. 
He  was  seized  with  a  giddiness  in  his  head 
whilst  at  dinner  with  his  family,  which  in 
five  hours  terminated  his  life,  and  with  it 
every  human  prospect  of  support  for  five 
children  and  a  pregnant  widow. 

Aug.  7.  Mrs.  F.  Groves,  wife  of  Fre¬ 
deric  G.  esq.  of  Conduit-street,  Hanover- 
square. 

At  Stoke,  Newington,  Anne,  wife  of  Mr. 
J.  M.  Hoil,  of  Ironmonger- lane. 

At  Halsted  Lodge,  Essex,  in  her  9th 
year,  Eliza,  fourth  daughter  of  Capt.  Sait- 
well,  of  Keppel-street,  RusselLsquare. 

At 
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At  Clifton,  of  water  on  his  chest,  in  his 
46th  year,  Major  Joseph  Taylor. 

dug.  8.  At  his  son’s,  Leman-street,  in 
his  70th  year,  John  Waddington,  esq.  of 
Headingley  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

Of  a  consumption,  in  his  19th  year, 
Alfred-Adolphus,  youngest  son  of  James 
John  Molini,  esq.  of  Coleman-street. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  James,  esq.  of 
Browning's,  Chigwell,  Essex. 

At  his  brother-in-law’s  (Mr.  Ferguson, 
cf  Preston),  Mr.  John  Parker,  of  Dun- 
sop  Bridge,  near  Slaidburn,  attorney-at- 
iaw. 

At  Boston,  co.  Lincoln,  aged  85,  the 
widow  Keitley  ;  who  had  arrived  by  the 
packet  from  Gainsborough,  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore,  on  a  visit  to  her  friends. 

At  Sheffield,  of  a  violent  fever,  after  a 
few  days  illness,  in  his  22d  year,  Benja¬ 
min,  son  of  Rev.  John  Charlesworth,  of 
Ossington,  Notts. 

dug.  9,  At  the  house  of  his  son  (the 
printer,  of  Fleet-street),  aged  66,  Mr.  J. 
M'Creerv,  formerly  of  Liverpool. 

Aged  76,  Sarah  j  wife  of  Mr.  Jacob  Strick¬ 
land,  of  St.  Augustine’s-place,  Bristol. 

At  her  son-in-law’s  (Mr.  W.  Dawson, 
of  Birthorpe,  near  Falkingham),  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Flintham,  of  Ingthorpe,  near  Stam¬ 
ford.  She  went  to  bed  in  good  health, 
and  was  dead  by  two  in  the  morning. 

At  Gainsborough,  co.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Sa¬ 
muel  Atkinson,  schoolmaster. 

Aged  80,  Mrs.  Brown,  of  Louth. 

dug.  10.  In  his  64th  year,  Major  Ro¬ 
bert  Tutt,  of  Alsop’s-buildings,  New-road. 
He  belonged  to  the  corps  of  Artillery  in 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  service, 
on  the  Madras  establishment,  upwards  of 
30  years,  25  of  which  he  resided  in  India. 

Deservedly  esteemed,  Mr.  Howe,  sen. 
of  North-gate-street,  Leicester. 

At  Louth,  lamented  by  all  who  knew 
her  piety  and  geodness,  Anne,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  John  Emeris,  rector  of  Tetford,  co. 
Lincoln.  She  was  the  only  surviving  niece 
and  one  of  the  coheiresses  of  the  late 
David  Atkinson,  esq.  of  Fanthorpe. 

Whilst  at  breakfast,  aged  67,  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Arton,  grocer,  of  Hull. 

Aged  62,  Wm.  Smith,  gent,  of  Lynn. 

dug.  11.  In  Harpur-street,  Red  Lion- 
square,  the  widow  of  the  late  Michael 
Dodson,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  (of  whom 
see  “  General  Biography.”)  She  was 
greatly  distinguished  and  respected  by 
those  who  knew  her,  for  her  serious  and 
unaffected  piety ;  for  her  correct  princi¬ 
ples  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  for  the 
■soundness  of  her  judgment,  and  her  uni¬ 
versal  candour  for  all  who  differed  from 
her ;  for  the  sincerity  and  steadiness  of 
her  friendships ;  for  her  disposition  to  do 
good  without  ostentation  ;  and  for  her 
humble  opinion  of  herself.  * 

At  Cheffield,  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  of  Ampt- 
hill,  Bedfordshire. 


In  Queen  Anne-street  West,  Rev.  Geo. 
Shaw,  rector  of  Seaton,  co.  Rutland,  and 
father  of  Charles  Shaw  Lefevre,  esq.  M.  P. 

Aged  66,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Langford,  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  L.  of  Oxford. 

Of  a  decline,  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the 
31st  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  William  Cope 
Fowke,  of  Elrnesthorpe,  near  Hinckley. 
He  bore  a  long  illness  with  fortitude  and 
resignation.  If  a  general  urbanity  of 
manners,  and  attention  to  friends,  merits 
a  tribute  of  respect;  surely  the  deceased 
was  the  person  who  deserved  that  respect* 
and  is  sincerely  lamented  in  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance.  On  the  15th  his  re¬ 
mains  were  interred  at  Barwell.  Mr. 
Fowke,  at  some  considerable  expence,  had 
collected  a  small  but  valuable  Museum 
of  Antiquarian  Curiosities,  which  was  al¬ 
ways  open  to  the  inspection  of  tile  curious. 
He  was  also  at  the  expence  of  a  dye  for 
one  of  the  finest  (and  one  of  the  scarcest) 
Penny  Tokens,  which  is  engraved  in  our 
vol.  LXXl.  p.  25.  and  in  the  History  of  Lei¬ 
cestershire,  vol.  IV.  p.  606,  where  some  ar¬ 
ticles  of  his  Museum  are  enumerated. 

The  wife  of  Henry  Drake,  Drury-bill* 
Nottingham.  Fourteen  days  before,  he 
buried  two  children  on  one  day  ;  and  at 
the  time  of  his  wife’s  death,  he  was  at  the 
funeral  of  a  brother  in  Rutland  J 

At  Mansfield,  Notts,  aged  56,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Drury,  grocer,  formerly  of  Newark.  . 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Z.  Jones,  trunk-maker, 
and  daughter  of  Mr.  S.  Bonner,  printer,  of 
Bristol. 

At  Ilchester,  Mr.  Edward  Scadding. 
many  years  the  humane  keeper  of  the 
gaol  for  the  comity  of  Somerset. 

At  his  seat  at  Ravenfield,  near*  Don¬ 
caster,  in  his  68th  year,  William  Parkin- 
Bosvilie,  esq.  ;  whose  gentle  unaffected 
manners,  united  to  his  real  worth  and  be¬ 
nevolence,  made  him  respected  and  es¬ 
teemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Ravenfield, 
cn  the  1 9th. 

dug.  12.  At  his  father’s,  Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury,  aged  26,  Richard  Parkes,  of 
Greek-street,  Soho. 

Aged  74,  Rev.  Joshua  Newby,  rector  of 
Great  Rollright,  Oxfordshire,  M.  A.  1763, 
and  formerly  fellow  of  Brazen-nose  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford. 

At  Saxby,  near  Melton  Mowbray,  Mr. 
Robert  Johnson,  leaving  a  widow  and  nine 
children. 

Suddenly,  on  his  arrival  at  Derby,  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  Races,  (on  the  day 
he  attained  his  3 1st  year)  John  Cummins, 
a  dwarf,  only  31  inches  high. 

At  the  rectory-house,  Broadwas,  after 
a  long  and  painful  illness,  Sarah,  wife  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Roberts. 

Rev.  Mr.  Spencer,  minister  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Chapel,  Newington,  Liverpool. 
He  was  drowned  whilst  bathing  on  the 
So utli  shore.  From  a  wound  on  his  fore¬ 
head. 


13$  Obituary,  with  Anecdotes : — Canal  Shares,  Sic.  [Aug, 


head,  it  was  supposed  his  death  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  plunging  against  a  rock,  that 
part  of  the  shore  abounding  with  them. 

.  Aug.  13.  In  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury, 
Mrs.  Browne,  relict  of  G.  B.  esq.  late  of 
Great  Tower-hill, 

Mr.  T.  Lewin,  surgeon,  of  Leicester. 

Suddenly,  on  horseback,  a  few  minutes 
previous  to  the  horses  starting  for  the 
sweepstakes,  aged  69,  Mr.  John  Marshall, 
of  Derby,  hosier,  and  clerk  of  the  races  ; 
well  known  on  the  turf, and  much  respected, 

Mr.  Thomas  Howell,  late  of  Bristol. 

Aug.  14.  In  his  carriage,  with  his  son, 
immediately  after  passing  Hyde-park- 
cpmer-gate,  without  any  previous  indis¬ 
position,  in  his  86th  year,  Hugh  Ander- 
ton,  esq.  merchant. 

At  the  Lime- works,  Gray’s,  Essex,  the 
wife  of  A.  K.  Hinton,  esq. 

•  Mr.  Joseph  Cornish,  many  years  game- 
keeper  to  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  at  Wheat- 
field. 

At  Hazelbury,  Somerset,  aged  65,  Tho¬ 
mas  Mount-ford,  esq. 

In  her  12th  year,  Amy,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  W;  Marriott,  stationer  and 
bookseller,  Derby. 

Aged  77,  James  Digby,  esq.  of  Bourn, 
Lincolnshire.  His  property  is  supposed 
to  be  little  short  of  200,000/. 

..  At  Bumner,  co.  York,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  Mr. Wm.  Mansell,  garne-keeper  to  the 
Duke  of  Rutland.  He  left  Belvoir  Castle 
with  his  Grace  on  the  10th  instant,  in 
good  health. 

Aug.  17.  Of  an  apoplectic  fit,  at.  his 
parsonage  at  Rempstone,  Notts,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Pearson,  D.  D.  Master  of  Sidney 
College,  Cambridge  (to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1808);  rector  of  Rempstone  (to 
which  he  was  presented  by  the  former 
master  of  Sidney,  Dr.  Ki listen,  in  1782); 
and  Christian  Advocate,  to  which  office 
he  was  chosen  by  his  University/in  1809. 
He  published  last  year  his  first  Hulsean 
Defence  on  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ  ; 
and  this  Spring  his  Lectures  on- the  Pro¬ 
phecies,  which  he  had  preached  at  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Chapel.  He  was  a  learned  and 
zealous  Churchman,  as  is  proved  by  his 
Writings ;  and  had  been  an  excellent  Tutor 
of  his  College.  Above  all  he  was  a  good 
man,  of  gentle,  benevolent  manners,  kind 


and  charitable,  easy  and  pleasant  in  con¬ 
versation,  modest,  unassuming,  and  much 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  had  the 
happiness  of  his  acquaintance.  He  was 
about  50  years  of  age  :  A.  B.  1782;  A.M. 
1785  ;  B.  D.  1792  ;  D.  D.  1808.  He  was 
born  at  Ipswich.  He  married  — -  John¬ 
son,  daughter  of  —  Johnson,  of  Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden.  He  was  exceedingly 
sober  and  temperate  except  in  study,  td 
which  last  he  seems  to  have  been  a  victim  ; 
and  has  left  no  family.  Few  can  be  better 
prepared  to  die  than  Dr.  Pearson ;  as  he 
was  a  man  of  the  greatest  integrity,  most 
conscientious  in  the  performance  of  his 
pastoral  duties,  and  as  much  as  lay  in 
him  lived  peaceably  with  all  men. —  In  a 
future  Number  we  shall  give  a  list  of  his 
valuable  publications,  many  of  which  we 
have  already  separately  mentioned  with 
that  respect  to  which  they  were  justly  en¬ 
titled. 

Aug.  26.  In  White  Lion-street,  Isling¬ 
ton,  Thomas  Cooke,  esq.  a  very  eccentric 
character,  of  whom  we  expect  to  receive 
some  curious  particulars. 


Vol.  LXXXI.  Part  i.  p.  681.  Mr. 
James  Thisllethwaite ,  keeping  too  low  down 
on  the  Lancaster  sands,  his  horse  plunged 
into  one  of  those  dangerous  breaks  which 
the  sea  frequently  makes  in  thq  sand,  and 
he  was  thrown  over  the  animal’s  head,  and 
rose  no  more.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
horse,  in  its  efforts  to  gain  the  shore, 
trampled  him  to  death;  The  landlord  at 
the  house  on  the  bank,  aware  of  the  dan¬ 
ger,  waved  his  hand  to  warn  him ;  but, 
seeing  it  unavailing,  be  immediately  dis¬ 
patched  a  messenger  to  a  medical  gentle¬ 
man  not  far  distant.  The  body  was  found 
in  half  an  hour,  and  every  means  used  to 
revive  the  spark  of  vitality,  but  iu  vain. 

Part  ii.  p.  90.  a.  At  Ashford,  Shropr 
sbire,  Mis.  Price ,  and  John  Oakeley,  esq. 
her  father.  Mrs.  P.  (his  eldest  daughter) 
whose  residence  was  not  far  from  bis  seat 
at  Firgrove,  was  taken  ill,  delivered  of  a 
dead  child,  and  died  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  without  uttering  a  syllable:  and  Mr, 
Oakeley,  while  under  his  daughter’s  roof, 
was  seized  the  following  day  with  a  fit,  and 
expired  without  a  groan. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal  Property,  Dock  Stock,  Fire-Office 
Shares,  &c.  in  August  1811  (to  the  25th),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  London: — Trent  and  Mersey,  or  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  1177/.  105.  ex- 
elusive  of  the  last  Half  Yearly  Dividend  of  22/.  IO5.  per  Share  clear. — Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  190/.  170/.  168/.  170/. — Kennett  and  Avon,  33/.  32/. — Rochdale,  52/.  ex  Di¬ 
vidend  of  -1/.— -Peak  Forest,  7 51.  with  Dividend  of  21. — Union,  80/. — Dudley,  53/. 
ex  Dividend  1/. — West  India  Dock  Stock,  153/.  ex  Half  Yearly  Dividend  51. — -Lon¬ 
don  Dock  Stock,  119/. — London  Dock  Scrip,  18/.  17/.  105,  Premium. — Commercial 
Dock  Old  Shares,  150/.  with  New  Shave  attached. — Rock,  7 s.  Premium. — East  Lon¬ 
don  Water-Works,  107/. — Grand  Junction  Water- Works,  7/.  Is.  61.  51.  5s.  4/.  lO.v. 
Premium. — Strand  Bridge,  19/.  Discount  to  SO/.  IO5. — London  Flour  Company, 
10/.  IQi. — Dover  Street  Road,  15/.  Discount. — Basingstoke,  21/. — London  Institu¬ 
tion,  63/. — Albion  Assurance,  51/.  15*,— Covent  Garden  Theatre  New  Shares,  485/. 

BILL 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  July  Vi  to  August  SO,  1811. 


Christened. 
Males  -  809 
Females  758 


1567 


1167 


Buried. 

Males  -  608 
Females  559 
Whereof  have  died  under  2  years  old  402 
Peek  Loaf  4 s.  7 d.  4$.  $d.  4f.  10e?.  5s.  Id. 
Salt  £].  per  bushel  ;  4 \d.  per  pound. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from 


INLAND  COUNTIES. 


Wheat 

Ry 

e 

Barly 

Oats 

Beans 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Middlesex 

102 

1 

39 

9 

36 

4 

29 

9 

46 

1 

Surrey 

105 

4 

46 

4 

40 

0 

53 

2 

49 

3 

Hertford 

89 

0 

46 

6 

36 

6 

27 

8 

42 

6 

Bedford 

85 

4 

57 

8 

33 

3 

26 

6 

44 

0 

Hunting  d. 

A3 

11 

00 

0 

32 

O 

sJ 

24 

8 

41 

2 

Northam. 

83 

0 

44 

G 

33 

10 

23 

10 

46 

0 

Rutland 

so 

6 

09 

0 

32 

6 

26 

0 

40 

0 

Leicester 

81 

6 

00 

0 

35 

4 

25 

5 

37 

8 

Nottingham  87 

4 

42 

0 

37 

0 

27 

6 

47 

2 

Derby 

84 

4 

00 

0 

39 

6 

26 

8 

49 

0 

Stafford 

88 

3 

00 

0 

42 

7 

29 

4 

46 

11 

Salop 

87 

5 

60 

6 

00 

0 

35 

5 

00 

0 

H ereford 

91 

4 

51 

2 

46 

10 

32 

2 

51 

2 

Worcester 

95 

1 

00 

0 

46 

9 

36 

.4 

47 

10 

Warwick 

93 

6 

00 

0 

45 

9 

33 

4 

50 

1 

Wilts 

95 

4 

00 

0 

39 

4 

30 

0 

50 

4 

Berks 

106 

6 

56 

0 

37 

8 

30 

0 

49 

9 

Oxford 

99 

8 

00 

0 

36 

2 

27 

9 

45 

10 

Bucks 

99 

4 

00 

0 

38 

0 

27 

10 

47 

0 

Brecon 

99 

2 

70 

4 

50 

1 

27 

S 

00 

& 

Montgom. 

89 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

34 

1 

00 

0 

Radnor 

91 

10 

00 

0 

38 

8 

32 

9 

00 

0 

Average  of  England  and  Wales,  per  quarter. 

91  1  j48  4|39  4|2S  7[46  9 

Average  of  Scotland,  per  quarter: 

72  0[40  0j34  10|24  4|39  7 
Aggregate  Average  Prices  of  the  Twelve  Ma¬ 
ritime  Districts  of  England  and  Wales,  by 
which  Exportation  and  Bounty  are  to  be 
regulated  in  Great  Britain . . . 


thw  Returns  ending  August  17,  1811. 

MARITIME  COUNTIES. 

Wheat  Rye  Bavly  Oats  Beans 


s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

ir. 

d. 

s. 

c?. 

s.. 

d. 

Essex 

97 

2 

42 

6 

37 

8 

31 

0 

48 

6 

Kent 

94 

2 

46 

0 

34 

8 

27 

0 

41 

10 

Sussex 

95 

4 

00 

0 

00 

0 

32 

0 

00 

0 

Suffolk 

89 

5 

39 

0 

33 

10 

00 

0 

41 

3 

CambridgeSl 

5 

36 

0 

24 

0 

21 

9 

34 

2 

Norfolk 

81 

11 

33 

0 

33 

3 

29 

0 

00 

0 

Lincoln 

83 

1 

38 

11 

30 

6 

21 

8 

42 

10 

York 

83 

1 

50 

0 

31 

G 

24 

I 

46 

L 

Durham 

84 

7 

00 

0 

00 

0 

28 

2 

00 

0 

Northum. 

79 

0 

56 

0 

34 

5 

25 

9 

00 

0 

Cumberl. 

82 

4 

48 

2 

36 

4 

30 

10 

00 

0 

Westmor. 

99 

9 

48 

0 

38 

4 

26 

11 

00 

0 

Lancaster 

89 

1 

00 

0 

00 

0 

31 

2 

66 

8 

Chester 

85 

2 

00 

0 

00 

0 

33 

6 

00 

0 

Flint 

88 

1 

00 

0 

54 

4 

35 

0 

00 

0 

Denbigh 

93 

4 

00 

0 

54 

4 

35, 

2 

00 

0 

Anglesea 

80 

O 

00 

0 

37 

0 

23 

0 

OO 

a 

Carnavv. 

82 

8 

00 

0 

42 

0 

23 

8 

00 

(>• 

Merionet. 

89 

0 

64 

0 

46 

6 

30 

0 

00 

O 

Cardigan 

94 

0 

00 

0 

41 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Pembroke 

77 

8 

00 

0 

47 

7 

20 

0 

00 

« 

Carmarth 

99 

2 

00 

0 

45 

4 

20 

0 

00 

0 

Glamorg.  101 

11 

00 

0 

48 

0 

26 

8 

00 

0 

Gloucest. 

95 

4 

00 

0 

37 

3 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Somerset  101 

11 

00 

0 

00 

0 

21 

4 

54 

8 

Monmo. 

96 

10 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

(X) 

O 

Devon 

99 

11 

00 

0 

42 

9 

32 

r* 

4 

00 

0 

Cornwall 

94 

6 

00 

0 

45 

4 

31 

1 

00 

0 

Dorset  101 

4 

00 

0 

41 

6 

36 

°1 

56 

0 

Hants 

97 

1 

00 

0 

38 

4 

30 

1 

47 

i 

.90 

1 

46 

11 

38 

0 

26 

10 

48 

3 

PRICES  OF  FLOUR,  August  26  : 

Fine  per  Sack  85s.  to  90s.  Seconds  80s.  to  85s.  Bran  per  Q.  ID.  to  13y.  Pollard  22  s.  to 

RETURN  of  WHEAT,  in  Mark-Lane,  including  only  from  August  12  to  August  17 : 
Total  12,171  Quarters.  Average  96s.  5§d. — 6s.  1  %d.  higher  than  last  Return. 

OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  1401bs.  Avoirdupois,  August  17,  46s.  8 d. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  August  21,  35s. 3fc?.  per  Cwt. 
PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  August  23  : 


Kent  Bags . 51.  10s.  to  6?.  6s. 

Sussex  Ditto.,..,, . ...51.  Os.  to  51.  16s. 

Essex  Ditto . 51.  Os.  to  61.  Os. 


Kent  Pockets. . ....5L  12.?,  to  71.  Is. 

Sussex  Ditto . 51.  5s.  to  61.  6s , 

Farnham  Ditto . 10 1.  Os.  to  14?.  Os. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  August  26  : 

St.  James’s,  Hay  61.  5s.  pc?.  Straw  3?.18s.  — Whitechapel,  Hay  7 1.  0?.  Clover  8/.  Or. 
Straw  3/.  lSi. — Smithfield,  Clover  8/.  2s.  6d.  Old  Hay  7/.  196.  0d.  Straw  31.  Hi.  Qd. 


SMITHFIELD,  August  26. 


Beef. . , . 46.  Sd.  to  5s.  8 d. 

Mutton . 5s.  0 d.  to  6s.  Qd. 

A'eal...,. . 6s.  Qd.  to  7s.  Od. 

Tork. . . 5s.  Ad.  to  6s.  8 d. 


To  sink  the  Offal — per  Stone  of  Slbst- 
Lamb  5s.  0d.  to  6s.  Ad. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  this  Day: 
Beasts  about  1,^00  Calves  150., 

Sheep  and  Lambs  18,630.  Pigs  230. 

Sunderland  43s.  6A  to '44s. 

1 1  s.  6i/.  per  Doz,  Moulds  12s.  &?. 
Clare  Market  3s,  2  Id.  Whitechapel  3s.  9d- 


COALS,  August  26  :  Newcastle  43s,  6c?.  to  55s.  6d. 
SOAP,  Yellow  80s.  Mottled  88s.  Curd  92s.  CANDLES, 

FALLOW,  per  Stone,  81b,  St,  James's  3s.  10 d. 
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Meteorological  Diary  for  August,  1811.  By  Dr.  Pole,  Bristol. 
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WEATHER. 
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63  73 

30-  7 

mostly  clear 

2 

68  73 

30-  6 

mostly  clear,  windy 

3 

67  71 

30-  0 

cloudy,  afternoon  showery 

4 

64  71 

50-  0 

cloudy,  evening  rain}",  windy 

5 

63  68 

30-  0 

cloudy,  some  light  rain 

6 

62  68 

30-  0 

cloudy  in  general,  some  light  rain 

7 

63  67 

29-19 

mostly  clear 

8. 

56  64 

29-18 

cloudy  at  times,  some  light  showers 

9 

61  63 

29-18 

mostly  cloudy,  afternoon  showery 

10 

55  62 

30-  3 

mostly  cloudy,  some  rain 

JI 

•57  64 

30-  6 

cloudy  at  times 

12 

55  64  ; 

30-  8 

mostly  cloudy,  some  very  light  showers 

13 

63  70 

30-  8 

cloudy,  frequent  showers 

14 

65  68 

30-11 

cloudy  at  times 

15 

53  70 

30-1 1 

slightly  cloudy 

16 

62  68 

50-  7 

.  morning  cloudy,  light  rain,  afternoon  mostly  cld&r 

17 

61  68 

30-  7 

mostly  clear 

18 

57  73 

30-  8 

lightly  clouded  at  times 

19 

67  71 

30-  2 

mostly  cloudy,  showery,  some  thunder 

20 

59  63 

30-  2 

cloudy  at  times,  with  showers,  windy 

21 

6(1  68 

30-  3 

mostly  cloudy,  some  light  showers 

22 

66  72 

30-  6 

cloudy  at  times,  morning  some  light  rain 

23 

63  70 

50-  6 

clear 

24 

61  67 

30-  1 

cloudy,  light  rain 

25 

59  67 

29-17 

cloudy,  morning  rainy 

26 

61  68 

29-17 

mostly  cloudy 

27 

64  67 

29-17  . 

morning  rainy,  afternoon  mostly  clear,  high  wind 

28 

57  68 

30-  3 

morning  light  rain,  afternoon  cloudy 

29.} 

60  66 

30-  7 

morning  some  light  rain,  afternoon  mostly  clear 

30 1 

52  65 

30-  7 

mostly  clear 

31 1 

59  67 

30-  8 

mostly  clear,  evening  rainy  ' 

1  he  average  degrees  of  Temperature,  from  observations  made  at  eight  o’clock  in 
'the  morning,  are  60  90-IOOths ;  those  of  the  corresponding  mouth  iri  the  year  1810 
were  6152-lOOths;  in  1809,  6144-100ths;  in  .1808,  63  17-100ths-  in  1807  63 
52-lG0ths;  in  1806,  62  22-10Qths;  in  1803,  63  33-100thsj  and  in  1804*60  33-JC0ths. 

The  quantity,  of  Rain  fallen  this  month  is  equal  to  2  inches  5-lQ0ths;  that  of  the 
corresponding  month  in  the  year  1810,  was  2  inches  66- lOOths;  in  1809, 4  inches  38-1 00ths‘ 
in  1308,  3  inches  6  -  lOOths  j  in  1807,  2  inches  55-100ths ;  in  1806,  4  inches  27-lOOths  l 
Mi  1305,  2  inches  22-I00ths;  and  tn  1804,  2  inches  26- lOOths.  S 
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Brompton  Chapel  Lectureship. 
Mr.  Urban, 

ON  Sunday  15th  September  1811, 
I  preached  ray  introductory 
Sermon  at  the  Chapel  of  Brompton, 
in  the  parish  of  Kensington,  as  sifter- 
noon  Lecturer.  I  shall  perhaps  never 
print  the  whole  Discourse  :  but,  as  I 
concluded  with  some  observations 
which  I  could  wish  preserved  in  a 
correct  form,  to  prevent  all  possibility 
of  future  misunderstandings,  I  rely 
upon  your  tried  friendship  to  a  very 
old  Correspondent  for  their  prompt 
insertion  in  The  Gentleman's  Ma¬ 
gazine.  My  Text  was  from  Psalm 
«  * 

iv.  4. — “  Stand  in  awe”  I  am,  &c. 

Pheyn e-walk^  ,XT  „ 

Chelsea.  M  EEDEN  Botlee.jud. 


“  Stand  in  awe  ! 

And  here  I  might  perhaps  have 
concluded  this  Discourse,  did  I  not 
feel  myself  imperiously  called  upon, 
by  recent  occurrences  and  by  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  my  new  situation,  to  ad¬ 
dress  to  you  a  short  statement,  and 
to  apprise  you  candidly  sand  fully,  of 
the  reasons  why  I  accept  with'  great 
pleasure  an  office  that  my  esteemed 
predecessor  has  just  resigned  with 
some  unequivocal  appearances  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  *. 

From  early  childhpod,  it  has  been 
my  happy  lot  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
Morning  Preachers  of  this  Chapel,  and 
most  of  my  Sabbaths  were  thus  spent 
tiil  j  went  to  College.  On  my  return 
from  the  University,  I  was  soon  or¬ 
dained,  and  assisted  my  Father  as  his 
Reader.  A  diversified  association  of 
ideas  attach  me  to  the  Chapel.  Many 
years  ago — before  1  undertook  the 
Curacy  (to  me  the  important  Curacy) 
of  Witham  in  Essex,  at  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  my  lamented  friend  Dr. 
Layard,  tiie  late  Dean  of  Bristol  —  I 
applied  to  the  person  t  who  then,  it 
seems,  had  the  disposal  of  Brompton 


*  in  an  impressive  farewell  sermon, 
preached  at  Brompton,  on  Sunday,  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1811. 

t  he  respectable  Curate  and  Lecturer 
ot  the  parish  of  Kensington. 


Lectureship,  and  was  favoured  with 
the  polite  promise  of  it  oh.  the  first 
vacancy.  When  the  duty  was  finally 
offered  to  me,  however,  I  found  it 
was  intended  to  he  accompanied  with 
engagements  of  a  parochial  nature 
totally  inconsistent  and  incompatible 
with  my  prior  vocations  under  my 
Father’s  roof.  I  therefore,  of  course, 
declined  the  offer,  the  object  of  my 
earnest  hopes  ;  but  I  declined  it  with 
unfeigned  reluctance.  About  seven 
years  have  elapsed,  1  learn,  since  your 
last  Lecturer’s  appointment:  previous 
to,  or  on  the  eve  of  which,  I  again 
tendered  my  services ;  I  found  that 
one  worthier  than  1  was  chosen. 

Of  him,  of  my  immediate  prede¬ 
cessor  t,  1  can  speak  with  freedom 
and  with  plainness :  we  are  independent 
of  each  other.  I  shall  say  but  little; 
for  indeed  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
employ  such  language  in  the  pulpit. 

His  tongue,  you  all  know,  is  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer.  His  head  and 
his  heart  are  liberal,  and  devise  libe¬ 
ral  things  ;  his  active  hand  performs 
them  :  and  God  grant  that  by  liberal 
things  he  may  stand  !  His  iahours  out 
of  the  ministry  do  him  high  honour, 
as  the  works  of  a  gentleman  of  lite¬ 
rary  talent :  his  labours  in  the  minis¬ 
try  ye  yourselves  have  w  itnessed  ;  we 
may  confidently  trust  that  they  are 
approved  in  the  pure  sight  of  the  God 
of  all  flesh,  as  the  works  of  a  pious, 
faithful,  industrious,  and  indefatiga¬ 
ble  disciple  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
He  has  quitted  you  ;  but  not  to  pass 
his  hours  in  repose;  from  his  own 
lips  I  have  his  assurance,  that  he  has 
retired,  to  prepare  himself  for  a  still 
more  arduous  call  j:.  Thus  far  can  I 
testily  with  a  safe  conscience :  by 
you,  I  am  sure,  he  ought  to  be  held 
m  grateful  and  lasting  remembrance. 

*  i.  e.  Constant  attendance  throughout 
the  months  of  August  and  September  to 
all  clerical  duties  of  a  Curate  in  thepopu.^ 
lous  parish  of  Kensington, 
j*  The  Rev.  T.  F.  Dubdin. 

|  Mr.  Dibdin  proposes  to  build  a  hand¬ 
some  Chapel  Kensington. 

I  shall 
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I  shall  come  to  the  office  with  the 
cardial  good-will  of  this  truly  good 
man,  with  the  approbation  of  your 
Morning  Preacher*  and  that  of  my 
honoured  Father,  with  the  nomina* 
tion  and  appointment  of  my  friend 
the  worthy  Vicar  of  Kensington  t, 
and  with  the  ready  acceptance  of  the 
Proprietors  of  this  (  hapel. 

1  .shall  come  to  the  office,  gladly ; 
neither  asking  nor  receiving  any  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  established  emoluments. 
Surely,  they  are  emoluments  which 
must  content  vie,  when  I  reflect  how 
much  they  exceed  those  of  my  Father, 
one  of  your  Morning  Preachers,  Let 
me  add,  they  are  emoluments  limited 
to  a  certain  sum:  for,  never  shall  I 
presume,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
cither  by  myself  or  by  others,  to  so¬ 
licit  any  of  this  respectable  congre¬ 
gation  for  their  pecuniary  assistance. 
Such,  in  point  01  fact,  is  the  reiterated 
stipulation  [but  the  honest  pride  of 
my  own  heart  deems  it  the  unneces¬ 
sary  stipulation]  of  the  Vicar  of  Ken¬ 
sington  ;  to  the  strict  fulfilment  of 
which  I  here  solemnly  pledge  my 
word.  I  will  be  content  with  my 
wages,  as  our  great  Master  enjoins. 

To  conclude  :  Let  me  entreat  the 
zealous  co-operation  of  all  your 
prayers  with  mine  for  a  blessing  on 
my  present  undertaking.  Well  may 
I  “  stand  in  awe,”  when  1  consider 
who  I  am,  whom  1  succeed,  and  who 
are  my  revered  coadjutors!  Well 
may  I  stanij  hj  awe,”  when  I 
ponder  the  woe  that  now  awaits  my 
soul,  if  1  preach  not  the  Gospel  of  my 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ ! 

May  the  Almighty  Ruler  and  Judge 
of  us  all  shower  down  his  spirit  op 
this  congregation  !  and,  oh  !  may  he 
impart  a  portion  of  the'  succours  of 
his  grace  to  the  humblest  of  his  weak 
and  fallible  servants! 

Now,  to  God,  the  Father,  &c.  &c.,? 

Mr.  Urban,  Tower,  Aug.  31. 

VER  Y  call  to  piety  and  order 
has  encouragement  from  your 
valuable  Collection.  The  infrequency 
of  grace  before  and  after  meals,  in  the 
houses  of  the  noble,  the  busy,  and  the 
opulent,  is  a  subject  of  real  concern. 
Why  should,  perhaps,  the  only  op¬ 
portunity  of  prayer  he  omitted  ?  A 
little  work,  with  remarks  from  Til- 
Jotson  and  other  Divines  who  have 

*  i’he  Rev.  Richard  Haiti  son. 

■f  The  Rev.  Richard  Ormerod. 


mentioned  the  ingratitude  of  the 
omission,  in  the  manner  of  the  tracts 
published  by  the  excellent  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
might  find  its  way  to  some  masters 
of  families,  and,  by  informing  their 
heads  and  touching  their  hearts,  in¬ 
duce  them  to  revive  the  custom  of 
daily  thanksgiving.  If  any  forms  of 
grace,  before  and  after  meals,  should 
be  given,  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
language  of  the  present  times.  Per¬ 
haps  Mrs.  Piozzi  remembers  the 
grace  pronounced  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  Lord  TeignmouLh  that  of  Sir 
William  Jones;  for  Piety  should  have 
the  recommendation  of  energy  of 
thought,  and  propriety  of  language. 

Yours,  &c.  Miles. 

Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  16. 

S  the  attention  of  the  publick  is 
at  present  directed  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Comets,  by  the  brilliant  ap¬ 
pearance  of  one  now  visible  in  the 
Heavens,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
your  Readers  a  short  passage  on  the 
subject,  from  Keiil’s  Astronomy, 
chiefly  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  curious  phe¬ 
nomenon,  whatever  it  was,  with  which 
he  compares  the  tails  of  these  fiery 
bodies. 

“  After  they  have  beers  well  heated  in 
their  perihelion,  then  they  generally  send 
forth  a  large  shining  and  fiery  tail,  which 
geems  to  consist  of  a  very  fine,  rare,  and 
luminous  matter,  which  is  attenuated  by 
the  great  heat  of  the  Sun,  ami  projected 
with  an  immense  force  from  the  body  of 
the  Comet.  The  cause  of  this  projection 
perhaps  may  be  very  like  that  whereby 
a  great  quantity  of  fine  lucid  vapour  z cqs 
lately  thrown  out  from  the  earth,  to  an  im¬ 
mense  height  above  the  air,  so  that  it  was 
visible  through  the  greatest  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  in  figure  and  lustre  looked 
very  like  the  tails  of  comets,  but,  the  mat¬ 
ter  being  spent,  it  soon  vanished.” 

Keilt’s  Astronomy,  ed.  H 21,  p.  203. 

As  the  Aurora  Borealis  is  said  to 
have  appeared  first  in  the  year  1715, 
only  six  years  before  the  date  of  this 
learned  work  of  the  Oxford  Profes¬ 
sor,  am  I  right  in  supposing  that,  by 
the  “  fine  lucid  vapour”  here  men¬ 
tioned,  he  meant  the  Aurora  Borealis?: 
and  did  that  vivid  meteor,  on  this  its 
recorded  first  appearance,  continue  to 
adorn  our  Northern  atmosphere,  as 
here  seems  to  be  implied,  for  several 
successive  nights  ?  Both  these  ques¬ 
tions  probably  might  be  solved  by 

referring 
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referring  to  Dr.  Hamilton’s  Essay  on 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  I  read 
with  much  interest  and  satisfaction 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  but  have 
not  now  at  hand.  K.  C. 


Mr.  Urban,  London ,  Sept.  17. 

H E  following. curious  phenome¬ 
non,  occasioned  by  the  present 
state  of  British  currency,  deserves  to 
be  recorded ;  and  may  be  of  use  to 
the  future  Historian  who  shall  con¬ 
sult  your  pages.  £.  s.  d. 


A  Guinea  made  of  Standard 
Gold,  weight'bdwts.  9grs. 
passes  by  law  for  oniy...  110 
A  Guinea  3  grains  lighter  is 

worth  as  Bullion .  1  5  6 

A  Crown  Piece  made  of 
Sterling  Silver,  weight 
19  dwts.  S  grs.  passes  by 
law  for  only  ..... ..  ....  0  5  0 

A  Bank  Dollar  weighing 
2  pennyweights  less ,  and 
the  Silver  2§rf.  an  ounce 
worse,  is  current  for. .. .  0  5  6 


A  Half  Crown  Piece  of 
Sterling  Silver,  weight 
9  dwts.  1 6  grs.  passes  by 

law  for  only. .  0  2  6 

A  Bank  Token  weighing 
5  grains  less,  and  the  Sil¬ 
ver  2 hd.  an  ounce  worse , 

is  current  for  .  0  3  0 

The  lesser  Bank  Token  of  Eighteen- 
pence  weighs  T  dwt.  2  grs.  less  than  a 
Shilling  and  a  Sixpence,  and  the  Silver 
is  also  2§d.  an  ounce  worse. 

Any  person  who  buys  an  ounce  of 
Standard  Gold,  and  pays  for  it  in  Coin, 
will  receive  Ten-pei.ce  in  change  out 
pf  Four  Guineas  and  Two  Seven  Shil¬ 
ling  Pieces. 

The  One  Pound  Bank  of  England 
Note  purports  to  be  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  full  5  dwts.  3  grs.  Standard 
Gold:  but  at  the  present  nominal 
price  it  will  purchase  not  quite  4  dwts. 
4  grs. :  Its  deficit  is  full  23  grains,  aud 
its  consequent  depreciation  3s.  8 fd. 

Tours,  &c.  B.  S. 
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4C  Vetusin  captopectore  seditamor.”  Ovip. 

THERE  are  some  situations  in 
which  a  man  may  be  placed  with¬ 
out  any  blame  attaching  to  himself,  in 
which  he  nevertheless  feels  uneasy 
and  disturbed.  Thus  a  man  may  be 
ashamed  in  doing  what  he  is  by  no 
means  ashamed  of  doing  ;  and,  white 
he  is  convinced  of  the  propriety  of 
the  action,  would  give  the  world  to 


fee  rid  of  the  embarrassment  which 
attends  it.  This  sort  of  Embarr  iss- 
ment  I  divide  into  Active  and  Passive. 
But,  perhaps,  I  cannot  explain  my¬ 
self  so  well  as  by  an  example  of  each. 
Suppose  then — I  was  going  to  say,  a 
Barrister  or  a  Clergyman — but,  to 
make  sure,  1  will  say  a  modest  man - — 
making  his  first  public  speech  he  lore 
a  number  of  his  profession.  He  is 
(at  least  we  will  suppose  so)  doing 
what  is  perfectly  proper  ;  and  is  there¬ 
by,  though  innocently,  the  cause  of 
his  own  distress;  and  this  I  call  the 
Embarrassment  Active. — Next,  let  us 
suppose  three  personages  ;  viz.  A,  an 
Alderman,  standing  in  the  street,  con¬ 
verse  >g  with  B,  a  Lady  of  whom  he  is 
enamoured  ;  and  C,  an  Arch-wag,  at 
ath  tee-pair  of  stairs  window.  While 
A  is  bowing  to  B,  C  pulls  his  wig  oft* 
hy  means  of  a  hook  and  line. — N  ow  I 
appeal  to  every  modest  man  whether 
A’s  situation  is  not  terribly  distress¬ 
ing  ;  and  yet  he  has  done  nothing  of 
which  to  be  ashamed  ;  and  the  whole 
cause  of  his  uneasiness  is,  that  an  ac¬ 
cident  trifling  in  itself,  which  he  could 
not  avoid,  and  which  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  any  one,  has  happened  to 
him.  This  is  the  true  Embarrassment 
Passive. 

But  my  Readers,  if  I  have  any,  will 
wonder  what  I  am  driving  at ;  and  I 
must  confess  what  I  cannot  long  con¬ 
ceal.  Know'  then,  gentle  Reader, 
that  l  am  at  present  saffering  both 
these  Embarrassments ;  and  I  will  tell 
all  the  truth,  hoping  that  it  may  plead 
my  excuse  for  any  inaccuracies  which 
may  be  louud  in  this  paper. 

In  the  year  of  the  Christian  sera 
1754,  it  was  my  fate  to  dance  with  a 
Lady  not  much  older  than  myself; 
and,  as  she  was  prodigiously  beauti¬ 
ful,  I  felt  I  knew  not  how  while  I  was 
dancing.  When  I  got  home,  I  was 
anxious  and  confused;  and  when  I 
had  been  in  bed  about  a  quarter  of  1 
an  hour,  I  found  that  1  had  got  in 
head  foremost,  and  that  suffocation 
was  fast  approaching.  It  then  struck 
me  that  I  must  be  in  love,  or  I  could 
not  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  inad¬ 
vertency.  When  I  had  discovered 
the  nature  of  my  disorder,  I  was  not 
at  a  loss  to  guess  the  cause  of  it,  and 
the  source  to  which  I  must  look  lor 
relief.  I  did  so  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  met  with  a  favourable  reception. 
No  lovers  were  ever  happier.  We 
seemed  indeed  made  for  each  other; 
and  any  one  who  had  read  “  Tho 

Arabian 
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Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments,”  or 
“  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife”  (if  it 
had  been  published),  would  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  we  had  been  betrothed  to 
each  other  in  our  cradles.  Delicacy 
forbids  my  mentioning  her  name ; 
and  I  should  not  have  said  so  much, 
had  I  not  been  persuaded  that  by  this 
time  all  her  relations  must  be  dead. 
Prom  a  number  of  circumstances,  not 
necessary  to  be  mentioned,  after  four¬ 
teen  years  the  match  was  broken  off; 
and  for  three  weeks  I  refused  food 
and  amusement  of  every  description, 
except  in  private.  I  then  heard  that 
she  was  married  ;  and  I  never  saw 
her  again  until  last  Thursday  three 
weeks,  when  she  arrived  in  London 
to  be  present  at  the  approaching  nup¬ 
tials  of  her  Grand-daughter.  As 
soon  as  I  heard  of  her  arrival,  I  flew 
to  her  house  to  congratulate  her; 
and,  as  soon  as  I  saw  her,  all  my  for¬ 
mer  tenderness  revived  ;  and  (as  she 
was  a  widow)  I  determined  again  to 
offer  my  hand  where  my  heart  had 
been  for  the  last  57  years,  2  months, 
and  3  days.  I  obtained  leave  to  visit 
her  again  ;  and  after  two  days’  assidui¬ 
ties,  it  was  determined  that  I  should 
quit  my  life  of  celibacy  at  the  same 
time  as  her  Grandson  elect. 

My  Nephew  is  of  course  against  the 
match,  and  does  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  make  a  division  between  usr. 
The  other  day,  in  her  presence,  he 
offered  me  his  arm  to  go  down  stairs; 
and  at  another  time  had  the  assurance 
to  ask  me  “  After  all ,  which  I  really 
thought  best.  Flannel,  Lamb’s-wooi, 
or  Fleecy-hosiery  ?” — He  had  nearly 
produced  a  quarrel  between  us  a  short 
time  since  at  the  Theatre — the  Play 
was  “  The  School  for  Scandal ;”  and 
during  the  scene  in  which  Sir  Peter 
is  wheedled  out  of  his  money,  he  had 
the  impudence  to  whisper,  “  There, 
Sir,  you  see  what  becomes  of  an  old 
Gentleman,  when  he  giveaway  to  the 
lender  passions. 

Principiis  obsta.  Sero  medicina  paratur, 
Cum  mala  per  longas  convaluere  tnoras.” 

My  good  Lady,  who  only  heard  the 
latter  part  of  his  speech,  aud,  by  hear¬ 
ing  it,  only  discovered  that  she  could 
not  understand  it,  conceived  that  it 
must  be  some  reflection  upon  herself ; 
and  immediately  began  to  rebuke  me 
with  so  much  asperity,  that  1  was  really 
frightened ;  and  I  believe  my  Nephew, 
afraid  that  lie  had  carried  the  joke 
too  far,  was  near  fainting ;  for  he  hid 
his  face,  and  appeared  to  bi»cathe  with 
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much  pain  and  a  convulsive  motion 
of  his  body — I  sat  like  an  owl  in  a 
thunder-storm,  wondering  how  it 
.  would  end ;  and  I  really  think  the 
catastrophe  would  have  been  fatal,  if 
the  Entertainment  had  not  given  me 
an  opportunity  to  inveigh  against 
Conjugal  Infidelity  —  she  dissolved 
into  tears,  and  peace  attended  us  home. 
Eut  how  replete  with  vicissitude  is 
inexorable  fate !  While  the  Hesperian 
fruit  temptingly  exhibits  potential 
tangibility  to  digital  extremities  al¬ 
ready  prasiernatu rally  extended— roar¬ 
ing  with  horrific  eboations,  rears  his 
crested  head  the  ever-vigil  Dragon. 
[N.  B.  Here  1  had  introduced  a  long 
and  (though  I  say  it)  a  beautiful  epi¬ 
sode,  on  the  instability  of  human  hap¬ 
piness — I  had  collected  all  the  most 
beautiful  images  that  can  be  found. 
Among  a  vast  number  of  others,  a 
Shipwreck  in  sight  of  land,  an  Aider- 
man  in  fits  at  a  City  Least,  a  Gretna- 
green  party  stopped  on  this  side  the 
Tweed,  the  old  story  of  the  sexton 
and  the  ring;  and  something  about 
being  knocked  down  with  a  sceptre, 
from  Cowper. — But,  finding  that  I  had 
made  my  paper  intolerably  long,  and 
being  unable  to  select  any  part  for 
omission,  I  determined  to  leave  out 
the  whole  (except  a  specimen),  and  I 
iatend  to  publish  it  by  itself,  in  hopes 
that,  with  a  little  alteration,  and  good, 
paper,  printing,  and  pressing,  it  may 
make  a  very  fair  Poem.] — But,  as  I 
said  before,  Fortune  is  changeable; 
for,  although  peace  was  restored,  and 
although  we  jogged  to  her  house  in  a 
hackney  coach  with  all  the  otium 
cum  dignilate ”  in  the  world,  yet  were 
we  doomed  to  differ  again  that  very 
night.  After  she  had  gqt  safely  home, 
as  it  was  a  rainy  night,  and  a  coach 
cannot  come  within  some  distance  of 
my  door,  she  insisted  on  lending  me 
her  clogs  and  umbrella  ;  declaring 
that,  if  I  neglected  her  advice,  such  a 
night  might  be  the  death  of  me.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  I  had  been  read¬ 
ing  the  amatory  part  of  Dr.  Aikin’s 
Focal  Poetry  on  that  day,  as  suited 
to  my’  situation  ;  and,  among  other 
songs,  “  Black-eyed  Sdsan ;”  and  I  im¬ 
mediately  replied  (Love  furnishing  me 
with  a  parody) 

“  Though  rain  should  pour,  yet,free  from 
harms, 

Aaron  shall  to  his  dear  return  :  [fly-” 

Love  turns  aside  the  drops  that  round  me 

“  Nay,  Mr.  B.”  said  she,  With  a 
promptitude  and  accuracy  which 

shewed 
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shewed  that  her  faculties  were  not  in 
the  least  impaired,  “  I  do  not  like 
that;  Jfor,  as  Mr.  Plumtre  says,  that 
is  too*  positive  and  presumptuous; 
and  if  Love  be  put  for  Cupid,  or 
merely  a  personification  of  the  pas¬ 
sion, or  we  will  even  suppose  it  a  Guar¬ 
dian  Angel ;  in  the  first  supposition  it 
is  a  Heathen,  in  the  second  aud  third 
it  is  assuming  that  for  which  you  have 

not  authority.”- - 1,  with  all  civility 

and  deference,  told  her  that  I  did  not 
think  Mr.  P.  had  ever  said  any  such 
thing  (for  I  had  not  seen  his  last  pub¬ 
lication;  and  was  sure  that,  if  it  had 
been  in  his  former  one,  which  I  had 
read  with  so  much  attention  and  de¬ 
light,  I  could  not  have  forgotten  it). 
She  insisted  ;  and  I  was  in  a  dilemma. 

I  knew  that  I  must  either  contradict 
her,  or  stand  condemned  for  my  quo¬ 
tation  by  an  authority  too  high  to  be 
disputed.  I  was,  however,  delivered 
from  the  choice  of  these  alternatives 
by  her  producing  the  work  in  ques¬ 
tion,  which  was  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Aikin  ; 
and  sure  enough,  at  the  46tn  page, 
there  was  the  passage  which  she  had 
quoted.  I  was  quite  set  down  ;  and, 
having  got  clearly  off*,  I  procured  the 
work,  and  have  done  nothing  ever 
since,  at  home,  but  sit  in  my  easy 
chair  (the  same  that  was  Mr.  Isaac’s), 
with  my  night-cap  and  one  stocking 
on,  reading  the  chastised  amatory  part. 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  men¬ 
tion  these  circumstances  by  way  of 
apology  for  the  nature  of  this  paper. 
My  Readers  must  see  that  I  have  not 
been  in  a  situation  to  make  any  re¬ 
marks  upon  that  class  of  subjects 
which  has  hitherto  engaged  my  atten¬ 
tion;  and  surely,  if  the  “  quorum  pars 
magnafui ”  is  to  be  allowed  to  a  Wri¬ 
ter  at  any  time,  it  is  when  he  is  in  love. 
[Here  I  had  introduced  Six  Love  Let¬ 
ters  in  verse,  to  shew  the  warmth 
of  my  passion ;  but,  on  further  con¬ 
sideration,  “  thinks  l  to  myself ,”  will 
not  they  make  excellent  introductions 
to  the  Six  Cantos  of  my  Didact  ic  Poem 
on  Shaving  ?  And  so  1  must  beg  my 
Reader  to  wait  until  that  Poem  is 
published;  which  itsoonwiii  be,  with 
an  extensive  Dedication  to  Mr.  Scott, 
the  Author  of  “  Marmion.”] 

But,  perhaps,  some  of  my  Readers 
may  think  it  is  rather  late  in  life  for 
me  to  enter  into  the  holy  estate  of 
Matrimony.  I  can  only  answer,  “  Sera 
nunquam  est  ad  lionos  mores  via.” 
Eton  Latin  Gram.  pp.  81,  146.  (I 
give  the  pages,  to  shew  that  1  have 
really  referred  to  the  work  itself,  and 


have  not  taken  the  passage  from  Mr. 
What’s-his-name’s  Travels) ;  and,  if 
that  answer  is  unsatisfactory,  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  I  appeal  to  alt  young 
ladies,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  19, 
now  resident  at  establish  men  ts  of  the 
first  fashion,  whether  first  impressions 
can  ever  be  effaced?  No;  the  chord 
of  Love,  once  touched,  can  never  cease 
to  vibrate,  till  the  heart  that  throbs 
with. responsive  emotion  is  dissolved. 
The  last  sigh  that  opens  the  lips  of 
the  dying  Lover  only  liberates  th# 
lethereal  spirit  of  sensibility,  inhaled 
during  the  sympathetic  interchange 
of  congenial  souls. —However,  per¬ 
haps,  my  Reader  has  no  sensibility  ; 
and  1  will  not  cast  my  pearls  before 
swine  ;  if  the  contrary,  “  verbum  sat.'y 

I  have  mentioned  some  part  of  my 
studies  during  the  last  month.  Of 
course,  1  sought  for  such  books  as 
were  suited  to  the  state  of  my  mind. 
Among  others,  I  have  been  looking 
into  an  old  Black-letter  book,  called 
“  The  Shepherdes  Garland  ;”  and,  as 
I  believe  it  is  not  generally  known, 
and  I  wish  to  promote  the  study  of 
antient  Poetry,  especially  adorned  by 
antient  Type,  I  shall  close  with  an 
extract  from  the  32d  page.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  division  called  “  The  Shep- 
herde  inne  Love;”  and  1  give  it  just 
as  it  is  there: 

dtbeuicbrope  tbattc  attr  fpfbte  of  baje* 
ihangeb  c»  the  biolette  fiotore ;  [raie, 
2t'ftbougbe  ptte  bbpmmeretbe  pn  the 
3tnbe  tremblctbt  at  tbe^epbptb  potore, 
.^bcbob  notte  boc  fapre  or  pfea- 
bauntfie,  [<2Beintie’b  epe. 
Ks  ttjatt  burster  fromme 
dx  IptteT  bprbe  that  cicre  both  bpnge, 
31  u  bbeltre  of  grene  treeb, 

RDbanne  ffovorctteb  btocte  begpnne  tor 
bprpnge, 

3n  heme  bebprengeb  meet?, 

3b  notte  bot  pleabatmt  toe  mane 
eare,  [forte  featc. 

?tb  9iobe  thatt  scanttie  bpehcb 
(fffee  robttobanne  fptbte  ptte  botbe  pre¬ 
pare 

3tte’b  rabble  Tebeb  toe  bptebbe ; 

5tnb  fcpb^tb  bie  the  tolbe  niebt  ante 
Ranges  boton  ntte’b  copcn  bebbe ; 

3b  notte  bo  fapte  ab  5iobe  tbatt 
bpekeb,  [ebeheb. 

3n  unbpbbe  blubbe  on  ^eujtie’b 
0£1)Z  papneb  of  tear  re  tobanne  bttemeb 
of  biube 

?£re  bmohpnge  on  tbe  grotmbe ; 
R^bere  foentenne  breme  of  Voubtlehabe, 
[Imirtb  pn  betbe  arc  founbe  *, 

gea  ihetbe  pttbelfe  pbtpgbtlperre 
borne, 

(2Tban  cruelte  ^evotieVbnipfprrgr 
bcotne/? 
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A  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  kept  at  Cfafton,  in  Hackney. 


Pay  of 
Month. 

Thermo 

>meter. 

Baron 

leter. 

Wind. 

..  Weather,  &c. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Aug.  15 

70 

51 

30.30 

30-14 

w.  s.  w. 

misty  and  cloudy— clear 

16 

69 

53 

30-05 

30-01 

S.W.-N.W. 

misty  and  cloudy — clear 

17 

72 

53 

3015 

30-15 

w. 

clear  and  clouds 

18 

73 

54 

30-12 

30  07 

S.  E.— S. 

Sun  and  clouds — misty 

m  19 

71 

54 

29-80 

29-72 

Various. 

storms — clear  and  clouds 

20 

66 

46 

30-02 

29-80 

N.  N.  W. 

showers — clear  and  clouds 

21 

70 

52 

30-18 

30-11 

W. 

clear  and  clouds 

22 

71 

50 

30  15 

30-09 

s.  w. 

misty — showers — fair 

23 

72 

54 

30  05 

29-85 

s.  w. 

misty— small  rain— clear 

24 

71 

29-79 

s. 

misty  and  calm — cloudy 

25 

s.  s.  w. 

rairj3T — clear  and  clouds 

26 

s.  w. 

clear  and  clouds 

1  27 

W.-W.N.W. 

w  i  n  d  v — rainy- — clouds 

28  . 

69 

50 

'  30-17 

30-15 

W.  S.  VV. 

clear  and  clouds — -clouded 

29 

73 

48 

30-13 

30-04 

S.-S.W.-W. 

clear  Scclouds— rain  &  clouds 

30 

71 

48 

30-27 

30-24 

W.— N. 

clear  and  clouds 

31 

71 

52 

30;21 

30.08 

Various. 

sun  5c  mist — -sun  &  clouds7- 

Sept.  1 

69 

48 

30  21 

30-08 

W.—  N.  W. 

clear — clear  and  clouds 

O  2 

66 

45 

30-35 

30-28 

N- — N.  E. 

clear — clear  and  clouds 

3 

67 

52 

30-35 

30-32 

N.E.-E.N.E. 

clear- — clouded 

4 

63 

52 

30.54 

3Q-29  . 

N.  E. 

wind  and  clouds — cloudy 

5 

70 

50 

30-29 

30-28 

,N. — E. 

clear  and  clouds— clear 

6 

72 

50 

30-29 

30-27 

E. 

clear 

7 

72 

30-29 

E. 

clear 

8 

72 

49 

30-32 

30-30 

S.  E — S. 

misty.— clear 

((  2 

74 

49 

30*32 

30-30 

E.— S.  E. 

misty — clear  and  clouds 

10 

76 

48 

30  25 

30-22 

SE.-E.-SW. 

misty — clear 

11 

81 

57 

30-18 

30-14 

S.  W. 

misty — clear  and  clouds 

12 

72 

51 

30-28 

30-27 

E.— S.  E. 

clear  and  clouds. 

Aitt.  15.  Various  clouds.  16.  Clear  evening  with  some  Cumulosiratus,  Cirrostratus, 
and  Cirrocumulus ,  coloured  by  the  setting  sun.  18,  Cumuli  sailed  over  through 
the  day  :  in  the  evening  large  Cirri  appeared,  and  the  barometer  fell.  .  19.  Thun¬ 
der-storms  till  about  noon,  some  of  the  claps  were  single  explosions  like  the  report 
of  a  cannon,  ‘20.  Hard  showers  with  rising  barometer,  then  various  clouds,  and 
at  night  a  brisk  breeze  again  rose.  21.  All  the  modifications  appeared  in  the 
day;  at  times  it  was  quite  clouded :  in  evening  upper  currents,  by  two  Montgolfier 
balloons,  appeared  to  be  S.  and  N.  W.  23.  A  balloon  which  did  not  ascend  much 
went  first  with  a  S.  W.  then  a  S.  wind.  28.  Early  appeared  Cirri  in  a  lofty  region, 
while  Cumuli  floated  below  ;  cloudy  by  night.  29.  Clear  warm  morning  with 
various  clouds  and  strong  current  from  the  South,  cloudiness  and  tain  followed  ;  a 
small  air-balloon  that  1  launched  at  one  o’clock  went  with  a  S.  W.  wind.  Mr.  Sad¬ 
ler  in  his  balloon  went  with  a  W.  and  S.  VV.  wind  alternately  :  the  evening  was 
cloudy  and  wind  various  both  below7  and  above,  as  appeared  by  rpany  fire-balloons. 
30.  Large  Cirri  ramified  about  in  the  morning,  and  Cumuli  flew  along  in  an  under 
current;  at  night  the  wind  next  the  earth  was  N.  above  it  E.  and  still  higher  long 
beds  of  Cirrocumulus  passed  over  from  S.  W.  31.  Flimsy  Cirrocumulus  from  S.  W. 

Sept.  1.  At  four  in  the  morning  Mr.'  T.  F.  Forster  discovered  the  Comet  in  the  N.  E.  : 
the  day  was  calm  with  large  masses  of  Cumulus.  2.  Moon  eclipsed  ;  light  flimsy 
kind  of  Cirrocumulus  passed  before  it,  and  shewed  a  corona  tinctured  with  orange. 
5.  Cumuli  in  the  morning ;  a  very  -clear  day  followed  with  strong  E.  wind.  6° 
Quite  clear.  5.  Another  cloudless  day ;  the  comet  appeared  very  bright,  its 
coma  large  and  divided.  8.  A  Stratus  or  mist  in  the  morning,  followed  by  nascent 
Cumuli  and  a  clear  day:  by  twilight  the  sky  exhibited  beautiful,  white  orange  and 
purple  efflorescence.  9.  Stratus  succeeded  by  clear  calm  day  ;  towards  evening 
Cirri  were  followed  by  Cirrostratus  and  lunar  Corona.  10.  A  Stratus  again 
ushered  in  a  clear  day  ;  small  meteors  at  night.  11  .  Stratus  followed  by  a  sky 
full  of  Cirri ,  and  in  the  evening  Cirrocumulus  and  Cirrostratus.  12.  Cirri  through 
the  clay  which  often  became  Cirrocumuli ;  a  gentle  breeze  got  up  about  ten  in  the 
morning,  in  which  some  small  Cumuli  flew  along;  night  as  usual  clear. 

The  Hygrometer  having  been  injured,  I  have  not  been  able  to  kebp  a  register  :  the  air: 
has  been  uniformly  dry. 

Clapton ,  September  14,  181 L  THOMAS  FORSTER. 
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Mr.  Urban,  July  21. 

"'HE  favourable  reception  you  gave 
to  ray  humble  attempt  to  pre¬ 
serve  some  idea  of  the  old  school  at 
Rugby  (which  has  since  given  place 
to  a  more  superb  building)  encou¬ 
rages  me  to  send  you  the  sketch  of 
another  Mansion,  for  which  I  feel 
almost  equal  veneration.  (See  Plate  L) 

This  house  has  for  several  centuries 
been  the  Seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
family  of  the  name  of  Hanford.  It 
is  called  Wollas  Hall,  and  stands  on 
the  north  side  of  Brcdon  Hill*  in  Wor¬ 
cestershire,  at  about  one  thiru  of  the 
ascent  from  the  Vale  of  Evesham. 
The  estate,  with  that  part  of  Bredon 
Hill  on  which  it  stands,  is  generally 
called  W o oilers  Bill.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  etymology 
«f  this  name:  Dr.  Nash  thinks  it  is 
a  corruption  of  TV  elvers  Jill ,  and 
that  it  was  given  to  it  from  the  great 
number  of  wolves  which  about  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  infested  this 
part  of  the  country  ;  but,  though 
there  is  some  ingenuity  in  this  deri¬ 
vation,  the  more  prevailing  opinion 
is  that  it  takes  its  name  from  that  of 
the  founder  of  the  house. 

The  first  possessor  of  this  estate  of 
the  name  of  Hanford  was  a  son  of  Sir 
John  Hanford,  who  purchased  it  of 
lord  Burleigh,  in  the  reign  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth;  from  which  period  it  has  been 
enjoyed  by  the  descendants  of  Sir 
John  Hanford  without  intermission. 
Over  the  porch  is  cut  the  family  motto, 
“  Memorare  novissima ,v  and  the  date, 
1611,  which  answers  to  the  eighth 
year  of  James  the  First ;  but  the  P  orch 
and  its  superstructure  are  evidently 
of  a  more  recent  lime  than  the  main 
building.  Of  the  exterior  of  the  house, 
the  drawing  (though  destitute  of 
other  advantages)  is,  I  think,  a  pretty 
correct  sketch.  It  is  built  with  an 
excellent  hard  stone,  darker  in  co¬ 
lour,  and  of  a  closer  grain  than  Port¬ 
land,  and  of  which  none  is  now  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Time  has  had 
no  other  effect  than  to  give  it  a  more 
venerable  appearance,  for  the  pro¬ 
tuberances  and  edges  of  the  stone  are 
as  bold  and  sharp  as  when  first  cut. 

The  great  Hall,  which  has  a  skrcen 
and  rausick  gallery  over  it  in  the 
manner  of  that  of  the  Temple,  is 
lighted  by  the  two  large  windows  on 
the  right  of  the  Porch  ;  and  from  the 
dimensions  of  this  Hall  a  tolerable 
Gent.  Mag.  September ,  18 U. 
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idea  may  be  formed  of  the  size  of  the 
House.  The  Hall  is  in  width  22  feet; 
in  height  18;  and  in  length  34  feet; 
and  has  a  noble  appearance.  Among 
the  pictures  are  a  portrait  of  Sir 
George  Winter,  by  Vandyck ;  another 
of  a  Lady  Winter,  by  Lely  ;  and  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  Queen 
of  Charles  the  First,  by  Vandyck? 
all  undoubtedly  originals.  The  small 
windows  in  the  attic  story  give  light 
to  the  Chapel,  which  is  an  elegant 
well-proportioned  room,  with  a  go¬ 
thic-arched  roof,  an  altar,  and  sa¬ 
cristy.  The  offices  and  out-buildings 
are  convenient  and  suitable  to  the 
Mansion,  and  have  all  a  peculiarly 
venerable  appearance.  A  small  stream 
of  water  rises  just  under  the  brow  of 
the  Hill,  and  turns  a  wheel  which 
roasts  the  meat  in  the  great  kitchen. 

Whether  more  modern  houses  are, 
for  their  snugness  and  comfort,  to  be 
preferred  to  these  venerable  man¬ 
sions,  I  presume  not  to  decide  ;  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  finer 
situation  for  a  house  than  this.  I 
have  no  words  to  convey  a  tolerable 
idea  of  its  beauties.  He  who  would 
have  the  most  complete  view  of  the 
Vale  of  Evesham,  must  take  it  from 
somewhere  near  this  House.  From 
the  bowling-green  are  seen  Strensham9 
the  birth-place  of  the  learned  and 
witty  Butler,  so  dishonourably  neg- 
lecledby  the  careless  Monarch  whose 
cause  he  espoused  ;  Upton  upon  Se¬ 
vern  ;  the  abbey  and  town  of  Per- 
shore ,  with  the  white  sails  of  the 
barges,  gliding-  within  a  mile  of  the 
house,  on  the  Avon,  which,  although 
here  at  its  greatest  width  and  depth, 
meanders,  more  than  in  any  other  part 
of  its  course,  amongst  groves,  houses, 
orchards,  and  through  open  pasture*. 
On  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  hill* 
above  the  house,  the  view  is  yet  more 
majestic,  though  I  think  less  sweet 
and  enchanting.  From  a  small  knoll 
on  the  top,  the  whole  horizon  is  taken 
in ;  and  hence  the  visitor  who  has 


*  I  have  heard  my  mother  say  that  my 
father  once  took  her  across  the  Vale  in  the 
fisherman’s  boat,  during  a  flood,  when 
nothing  was  visible  but  the  tops  of  the 
highest  elms,  and  he  could  not  touch  the 
top  of  the  waterfall,  which  is  25  feet  high, 
with  a  very  long  boat-hook.  These  floods, 
occasioned  by  the  rising  of  the  Avon  and 
the  Severn  at  the  same  time,  are  one  cause 
of  the  great  fertility  of  the  Yale. 


a  taste 
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a  taste  for  the  charms  of  Nature,  may 
enjoy  a  prospect  which  is  not  equalled 
by  any  thing  1  have  seen.  Towards 
the  east,  Broadway- Hill,  with  its 
straight  foot-path  four  times  crossing 
the  winding  carriage-way  down  into 
the  Yale;  Lord  Coventry’s  Tower, 
and  the  woods  beneath  it;  then  turn¬ 
ing  with  the  Sun,  the  Gloucestershire 
hills,  with  the  town  of  Cheltenham , 
snugly  and  warmly  embayed  by  its 
neighbouring  hills  ;  next  Gloucester 
Cathedral;  Tewksbury,  with  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Severn  and  Avon  on  its  race 
ground;  May  Hill,  the  Black  Moun¬ 
tain  in  South  Wales  ;  then  the  Mal¬ 
vern  hills,  a  little  foreshortened,  the 
Abbey  of  Great  Malvern ,  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  hills;  then  Worcester ,  Cra- 
combe  Hill,  and  Evesham  (with  its 
finely  preserved  Tower  and  beautiful 
Church,  in  ruins)  finishes  the  circle. 

I  cannot  conceive  any  thing  finer 
than  this  sublime  prospect,  and  have 
certainly  seen  nothing  that  so  com¬ 
pletely  fills  my  mind.  The  Thames, 
at  Windsor,  is  broader  than  the  Avon ; 
the  buildings  and  seats  beyond  com¬ 
parison  finer ;  but  in  every  natural 
beauty  it  is,  I  think,  much  inferior. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  Malvern  is 
very  fine  and  extensive;  but  too  like 
that  of  an  Aeronaut,  the  objects  are 
not  well  marked:  from  Bredon  Hill 
all  is  distinct,  and  the  Malvern  hills 
form  a  magnificent  object  to  look 
upon. 

There  are  many  curiosities  near  the 
house:  It  is  indeed  all  classic  ground. 
The  first  object  in  ascending  from  the 
house  is  the  foundation  of  a  Chapel, 
which  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Cathe¬ 
rine  of  the  Rock,  said  to  ha  ve  been 
founded  by  Richard  Muchgros ,  whose 
family  resided  at  Wollas  Hall,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  camp, 
with  double  trench,  inclosing  about 
twenty  acres  of  ground:  Dr.  Nash 
thinks  it  British  ;  but  it  is  generally 
believed  to  be  Roman  ;  an  idea  that 
is  strengthened  by  its  shape,  the  en¬ 
trance  from  the  East,  and  the  number 
of  Roman  coins  and  utensils  which  are 
constantly  turning  up.  At  the  brow 
is  a  stone  Prospect-house,  which  from 
the  vale  appears  like  a  square  pillar; 
but  it  has  two  rooms,  one  above 
the  other,  capable  of  receiving  twenty 
persons.  Near  this  is  an  immense 
«tpne,  called  “  The  Bramsbury  Stone” 


of  which,  though  it  is  so  large  and 
conspicuous,  l  can  get  no  account. 

About  fourcore  years  ago,  a  hil¬ 
lock,  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  contain¬ 
ing  about  an  acre,  with  its  trees  and 
cattle,  slipped  nearly  an  hundred  yards 
down  ;  and  ten  years  ago,  without 
any  previous  warning,  a  chasm  opened 
on  the  hill  in  the  solid  rock,  about 
200  yards  long,  of  the  breadth  of 
fifteen  feet,  and  of  very  unequal 
depth  ;  and  in  this  state  the  whole 
remains.  The  wolves  have  disap¬ 
peared  long  ago;  but  there  are  a 
great  many  foxes,  and  a  sufficiency 
of  hares  and  partridges  ;  and  l  have 
heard  the  present  Mr.  Hanford  says 
that  “  Bredon  Hill  rabbits”  were  for¬ 
merly  cried  in  London. 

The  air  of  this  place,  although  as 
it  fronts  the  North  it  is  rather  keen, 
is  yet  very  healthy,  as  I  gratefully" 
remember,  for  it  restored  me  after  a 
dangerous  and  tedious  fever.  The 
soil  is  proverbially  fruitful.  The  grass 
is  most  luxuriant :  it  is  never  scorched 
up,  nor  ever  rots  the  sheep.  It  in¬ 
deed  altogether  well  deserves  to  be 
described  by  a  pen  vastly  superior  to 
that  of 

Yours,  &c.  John  Pugh,  jun. 
Lambs  Conduit  Street. 


7'opographicul  Account  of  Banwell, 
co.  Somerset. 

( Continued  from  page  10T.) 
ANWELL  had  formerly  a  weekly 
market,  but  for  a  great  many 
years  past  it  has  been  entirely  neg-  , 
lected  and  disused.  There  are  two 
fairs  held  here  annually,  the  one  on 
the  18  th  of  January,  when  large  droves 
of  excellent  fat  oxen,  grazed  in  the 
superlatively  rich  pastures  in  this' 
neighbourhood,  are  brought  for  sale; 
the  major  part  of  them  in  time  of  war 
are  purchased  by  the  contractors  for 
victualling  the  Royal  Navy ;  the  other 
fair  is  on  the  18th  of  July,  but  of  lit¬ 
tle  account  in  comparison  of  the  one 
held  in  January.  There  are  but  few 
good  houses  at  Banwell,  the  habita¬ 
tions  here,  in  general,  being  old  and 
mean  structures,  principally  covered 
with  thatch.  The  Church  is  the  only 
building  here  worthy  of  remark;  this, 
however,  is  particularly  so,  being 
one  among  the  many  elegant  parish 
churches  to  he  met  with  in  the  West 
of  England  :  it  is  said  that  these  beau¬ 
tiful  structures  owe  their  preservation 
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in  a  great  measure  fo  the  influence 
which  that  “  great  child  of  honour ” 
Cardinal  Wolsey  possessed  over  the 
mind  of  his  imperious  master  Henry 
the  Vlllth.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  at  least 
a  proof  of  the  Cardinal’s  taste;  and 
■whatever  his  faults  may  have  been, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  just 
now  ;  let  us  therefore  say  with  the 
injured  Queen  (Catharine  of  Arragon) 
“  Peace  be  with  him  *!” 

The  Church  of  Banwell  was  an- 
tiently  appropriated  to  the  Abbey  of 
Brewton,  and  was,  with  the  Chapels 
of  Churchill  and  Puxton,  valued  by 
the  taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  VI. 
A.  1).  1292,  at  forty-seven  marks ,  a 
pension  of  three  marks  being  paid  out 
of  it  to  the  Priory  of  Bath,  and  one 
mark  to  the  Hospital  of  Brewton. 
The  vicarage  w'as  valued  at  twenty 
shillings f.  The  presentation  to  the 
vicqrage  is  at  present  in  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Bris¬ 
tol,  and  its  annual  value  is  about 
500/.  The  Rev.  Frederick  William 
Blomberg,  A.  M.  (who  is  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  peace  for  this  county, 
and  who  sometimes  resides  in  the  vi¬ 
carage-house,  which  he  has  repaired 
and  greatly  improved)  is  the  present 
Incumbent  +.  The  impropriate  tithes, 
of  about  200/.  per  annum ,  belong  to 
John  Lenthall,  Esq.  of  Oxfordshire, 
who  is  also  impropriator  of  Churchill 
and  Puxton. 

Banwell  Church  is  a  large,  regular, 
and  simply  elegant  pile,  consisting  of 
a  lofty  nave  and  chancel,  the  former 
about  eighty  feet  long,  with  side 
ailes,  which  are  divided  from  the 
nave  by  ranges  of  light  handsome  pil¬ 
lars,  four  on  each  side  ;  the  breadth 
of  the  Church,  including  the  side 
ailes,  is  about  sixty  feet.  Two  tiers 
of  windows  on  each  side  give  light  to 
the  interior;  one  tier  of  large  ones 
in  the  side  ailes,  consisting  of  seven 
on  the  North  side,  including  one  at 
each  end,  and  six  on  the  South  side, 
also  including  one  at  each  end,  and 
five  smaller  ones  on  each  side  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  nave  :  Some  of  these 
windows  have  small  portions  of  painted 
glass  still  remaining  in  them.  In  the 


*  Shakspeare,  Henry  VIII,  Act  IV. 
scene  2. 

f  Collinson. 

J  Since  this  was  written,  I  am  informed 
Mr.  B.  has  exchanged  this  vicarage  for 
the  vicarage  of  Bradford  Wilts, 


East  window  of  the  North  aile  are  in 
painted  glass  the  Arms  of  England  and 
France  quartered  ;  the  Arms  of  Bishop 
Beckiugton ;  and  Gules ,  a  cross  lo- 
zengy  Argent;  Gules ,  three  fusils  in 
fesse  Argent;  each  charged  with  an 
escalop  Sable  *.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  from  tb§  circumstance  of  Bp. 
Beckington’s  Arms  appearing  here, 
and  from  the  style  of  the  architecture, 
that  this  Church  was  rebuilt  by  that 
Prelate  about  Ihe  time  he  built  the 
Pal  ace;  if  this  be  correct,  the  present 
structure  must  have  been  erected  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VI.  or  the  beginning  of  that 
of  Edward  IV.  The  Screen,  dividing 
the  nave  from  the  chancel,  is  an  ela¬ 
borate  and  beautiful  piece  of  antient 
carving  in  wood,  representing  Palm- 
trees  ;  and  amateurs  say  it  is  hardly 
to  be  surpassed  by  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  kingdom.  Above  this 
screen  is  a  large  gallery,  supposed  to 
have  been  formerly  a  rood-loft ;  and 
in  latter  times  1  have  been  informed 
an  organ  stood  in  t lie  centre  of  it.  At 
the  West  end  of  the  nave  is  a  hand¬ 
some  modern  gallery  for  the  Church- 
rausiciar « :  it  is  raised  upon  four  neat 
fluted  columns,  with  handsome  fo- 
liaged  capitals,  and  an  entablature 
supporting  an  elegantly  neat  pedi¬ 
ment.  Above  the  gallery,  just  be¬ 
low  the  arch  of  the  roof  of  the  Church, 
is  a  carving  in  stone,  now  well-plas¬ 
tered  with  whitewash,  supposed  to 
be  intended  for  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle, 
to  w  hom,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Collinson,  the  Church  is  dedicated. 
At  the  West  end  of  the  North  aile  are 
placed  two  large  instruments,  said  to 
have  been  used  formerly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  pulling  off’  the  thatch  and 
roofs  of  houses  when  on  fire  to  stop 
tiie  progress  of  the  flames  ;  the  whole, 
including  iron-workand  shaft,  is  about 
20  feet  long:  on  the  sides  are  rings 
for  putting  ropes  through,  whereby 
the  united  strength  of  a  great  number 
of  men  could  act  with  effect ;  or  even 
horses  might  by  means  of  those  ropes 
be  attached  to  the  instrument:  the 
iron  work  has  something  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  anchor  divested  of  one  of 
its  arms  or  flukes,  and  the  wood-work 
is  much  worm-eaten  and  decayed  +. 
The  baptismal  font  is  of  stone,  and 
stands  at  the  N.  W,  corner  of  the 


*  Collinson. 

f  I  have  by  me  a  little  drawing  of  it. 

nave, 
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liave,  raised  on  a  high  step,  and  is 
very  large,  evidently  intended  for  the 
immersion  of  the  infant,  and  lined 
with  lead,  having  in  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  an  aperture  to  let  out  the 
water,  which  lost  itself  in  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  building,  that  it  might 
not  be  defiled  after  having  been  used 
in  the  holy  sacrament  of  Baptism*. 

It  would  be  needless  to  give  copies  of 
the  Monumental  Inscriptions  already 
printed  in  Collinson’s  History.  I  shall, 
therefore,  content  myself  with  copy¬ 
ing  two  or  three  which  do  not  appear 
in  that  work.  At  the  East  end  ol  the 
South  aile  against  the  wall  is  a  plain 
tablet  of  white  marble  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription : 

“  Near  this  place  lieth  the  body  of  the 
Reverend  Blinman  Gresley,  A.  M.  Vicar 
of  this  parish,  who  departed  this  life  the 
23d  Nov.  1772,  aged  59. 

“  Remember  my  end,  for  thine  also 
shall  be  so:  To-day  is  mine,  to-morrow 
thine.  —  I  shall  rise  again.” 

On  the  floor  near  the  above  Monu¬ 
ment,  is  a  well-preserved  whole  length 
figure  in  brass  with  a  long  gown  and 
band :  the  inscription  is  in  antient 
Church  text,  and  not  in  the  common 
old  English  Black-letter,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Coliinson.  The  date  is  M°.  V°.  iij° 
(1503).  At  the  East  end  of  the  chan¬ 
cel  is  a  large  handsome  window,  be¬ 
low  which  anew  altar-piece  was  set  up 
in  1805  ;  it  is  composed  of  stucco,  and 
divided  into  compartments,  on  which 
are  written  the  Decalogue,  Creed, 
and  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  gold  letters  on 
a  black  ground;  and  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  elegant  crimson  curtains,  with 
gold  cords,  fringe,  and  tassels,  gives  a 
high  finish  and  pleasing  effect  to  the 
whole.  The  altar  is  environed  with 
a  new  semicircular  railing  of  iron, 
but  put  up  in  ralher  a  bungling  and 
inconvenient  manner;  indeed  the  rail¬ 
ing  itself,  from  the  formidable  spikes 
running  round  its  top,  would  have 
been  more  proper  for  the  fence  of  a 
garden,  or  court-yard,  than  for  the 
situation  in  which  it  is  placed.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  chancel,  against 
the  South  wall,  is  a  small  niche  and 
piscina,  used  formerly  for  holy-water: 
the  chancel  is  not  ceiled,  and  the 
naked  arched  wood-work  of  the  roof, 
of  mean  construction,  has  by  no  means 


*  On  an  average  of  seven  years  the  an¬ 
nual  christenings  arc  27,  burials  20. 

Coliinson. 


a  pleasing  appearance.  In  the  centre 
of  the  floor  is  a  small  square  brass 
plate,  inscribed  as  follows :  ( 

“Georgius  Phillips,  mercator,  qui  obijt 
27°  die  Novembris,  anno  Domini  1680; 
hie  innatam  beationem  ad  resurgendum 
positus.” 

At  the  North  side  of  the  commu¬ 
nion-rails,  on  a  small  oval  marble 
fixed  in  a  large  blue  slab  of  the  pave¬ 
ment,  is  Inscribed  : 

“  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Reve¬ 
rend  Walter  Chapman,  20  years  Vicar  of 
this  Parish,  who  departed  this  life  Sept. 
25th,  1798,  aged  47.” 

This  gentleman  was  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Chapman  of  Bath,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  elegant  preachers  of 
his  time;  a  man  of  the  most  gentle¬ 
manly  manners,  aud  whose  bosom 
was  amply  fraught  with  the  genuine 
milk  of  human  kindness:  he  was  un¬ 
fortunately  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  near  Uphill,  on  the  day  men¬ 
tioned  above.  There  are  various  other 
Inscriptions  in  the  pavement  of  the 
Churcl-  and  chancel,  that  tell  in 
homely  phrase  who  lie  below,”  but 
it  would  intrude  too  much  upon  your 
pages  to  insert  them  here ;  these, 
however,  have  often  implored  and 
obtained  from  me  “  the  passing  tri¬ 
bute  of  a  sigh.” 

The  South  entrance  to  this  Church 
is  by  a  large  and  lofty  porch,  in  the 
Eat  wall  of  the  interior  of  which  is  a 
niche  supposed  to  have  been  the  place 
of  a  holy-water  pot  in  the  days  of 
Popery.  At  the  West  end  of  the 
Church  stands  a  stately  and  well-built 
tower,  the  height  of  which  to  the  top 
of  the  parapet  is  100  feet,  crowned 
with  a  spire  turret  at  the  S.  E.  angle 
(on  which  the  vane  or  weather-cock 
is  fixed),  and  four  handsome  pin¬ 
nacles.  A  good  spiral  stone  stair¬ 
case  conducts  you  to  the  flat  leads  on 
the  top  of  the  tower,  from  whence 
some  charmingly  diversified  prospects 
to  the  N orth,  North-west,  and  N orth- 
east,  present  their  beauties  to  the  eye 
of  the  spectator;  and  the  whole  is 
terminated  by  the  Bristol  Channel, 
the  steep  and  flat  Holmes,  with  the 
Light-house  on  the  latter,  and  the 
distant  purply-blue  hills  of  South 
Wales;  the  stupendous  conical  moun¬ 
tain  of  Skerid  Vawz,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Abergavenny,  in  clear  weather,  is 
plainly  seen  from  hence.  In  this  tower 
are  six  large  and  sonorous  bells,  and 

a  clock  j 
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a  clock  ;  the  former  are  said  to  be  the 
most  musical  of  any  in  those  parts,  and 
it  is  thought  they  derive  that  property 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  undula¬ 
tion  of  the  adjoining  fine  sheet  of 
water.  The  South  side  of  the  Church¬ 
yard  contains  innumerable  antientand 
modern  tombs  and  grave-stones  ;  and 
some  of  them  are  tolerably  handsome; 
but  the  generality  are  “  with  nettles 
skirted,  and  with  moss  o’ergrown.”— 
Notwithstanding  the  dead  are  so  thick¬ 
ly  huddled  together  on  the  South  side 
of  this  cemetery,  there  are  (compa¬ 
ratively  speaking)  but  few  graves  on 
the  North  side,  and  the  lower  part  of 
that  side  is  seldom  used  as  a  place  of 
sepulture.  In  the  generality  of 
church-yards  we  meet  with  a  large 
portion  of  apparently  void  ground, 
most  commonly  on  the  North  side, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  other  parts 
appear  to  be  extremely  crowded;  and 
the  answer  universally  made  me,  when 
I  have  enquired  the  reason  of  that 
circumstance,  has  been,  that  “  during 
the  plague,  or  some  other  contagious 
disease,  which  once  raged  in  the  pa¬ 
rish,  the  persons  who  died  thereof 
were  inhumed  in  those  now  seemingly 
void  parts,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
thought  imprudent  to  meddle  with 
that  part  of  the  ground.”  This  cer¬ 
tainly  may  be  true  iu  some  instances, 
particularly  in  large  towns;  but  it 
seems  very  unlikely  it  should  be  so  in 
the  many  country  parishes,  where  we 
meet  with  similar  void  spaces  of 
ground  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  the 
reason  why  bodies  are  thus  heaped, 
as  one  may  say,  together  is,  because 
it  is  customary  to  bury  all  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  a  family  in  the  particular 
spot  formerly  appropriated  by  the 
ancestor  of  that  family  as  a  burial- 
place  ;  and  thus,  in  process  of  time, 
church-yards  have  become  crowded 
in  the  manner  we  now  see  them. 

Upon  the  threatened  invasion  by 
the  French  in  1803,  an  independent 
company  of  light  infantry  was  raised 
in  this  parish,  and  called  “  The  Loyal 
Banwell  Volunteers,”  consisting  prin¬ 
cipally  of  the  yeomanry  of  this  large 
and  respectable  parish.  The  officers 
are  Edmund  Sheppard,  esq.  of  Hut¬ 
ton  Court  (Captain),  John  Black- 
burrow,  gent.  (Lieutenant),  and  Win. 
Harrison,  gent.  (Ensign).  The  dress 
and  accoutrements  of  these  patriotic 
Volunteers  are  of  the  most  handsome 
description ;  and  they  have  volun¬ 


teered  their  services  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain,  in  case  any  of  those 
wretched  and  detestable  slaves  called 
Frenchmen,  at  the  instigation  of  their 
abominable  and  blood-thirsty  Tyrant, 
should  ever  attempt  to  invade  the 
venerated  and  beloved  shores  of  this 
land  of  real  liberty.  Upon  such  an 
occasion,  these  “  good  English  yeo¬ 
men”  would  shew  “  the  mettle  of 
their  pasture;”  for  I  am  confident 
there  is  not  a  man  among  those  true- 
horn  Britons  but  would,  (should  it 
ever  become  necessary,  which  may 
God  avert)  like  the  Spartan  heroes  at 
the  pass. of  Thermopylae,  shed  his  last 
blood  in  defence  of  his  Country,  aud 
readily  seal  its  liberty  by  his  Death. 

Yours,  &c.  G.  B. 


Mr.  Urban,  Beccles ,  July  20. 
r|^HE  following  historic  descrip- 
X  tion  of  St.  Olave’s  Bridge  over 
the  Waveney  at  Herringfleet,  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  is  extracted  from  a  MS.  in  my 
possession.  It  was  drawn  up,  about 
the  }ear  1706,  by  the  late  Bishop 
Tanner,  author  of  that  celebrated 
work  tiie  “  Notitia  Monastica.” 

Yours,  &c.  W.  A. 

Some  Account  of  St.  Olave’s  Bridge. 

“  King* Edward  the  First  in  the  25th 
year  of  his  reign,  which  was  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1296,  sent  out  a  writ  to 
William  de  Kerdeston,  Sheriff  of  Norfolk 
and  .Suffolk,  to  inquire  what  detriment  it 
would  be  to  any  person,  for  him  to  grant 
leave  to  Jeffery  Pol/eiin  of  Yarmouth,  to 
build,  a  bridge  over  the  river  at  Saint 
O  love's  Priory  *;  and  a  jury  being  em- 
pannelled,  &e.  returned,  that  one  Sireck , 
a  fisherman,  called  afterwards  John  A  tie 
Ferry's,  began  several  years  before  to 
carry  over  passengers  in  his  boat  there, 
and  received  for  his  pains,  bread,  herrings, 
and  such  'like  things,  to  the  value  of  20 
shillings  per  year;  after  his  death  Wil¬ 
liam  his  son  did  the  like,  and  made  it  worth 
30  shillings  per  year;  after  him  Ralph  his 
son  did  the  like  ;  and  had  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  bread  and  corn  ;  and  of  strangers, 
money;  aud  because  the  Prior  of  Toft  f 
hindered  passengers  from  going  through 
his  marsh,  the  said  Ralph  purchased  a 


*  For  an  account  of  the  foundation, 
&c.  of  this  Priory,  vide  Gent,  Mag.  vol. 
LXXV.  p.  793.  note. 

f  Toftes  Monachorum  —  an  Alien 
Priory  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  de  Pratellis  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  The  revenues  of  this  house  were 
given  by  Edward  IV.  to  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  Tanner. 
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passage*  through  the  Prior’s  marsh,  with 
a  fleet  on  each  side,  paying  12  shillings 
per  year ;  and  of  the  Commoners  of  Her¬ 
ring  fleet,  be  purchased  a  way  through 
their  Common,  and  was  to  carry  them 
over  at  all  times  free  for  it,  and  then  it 
became  worth  <£10.  per  year;  after 
Ralph's  decease,  John  his  brother  had  it, 
and  it  was  valued  at  £1%.  per  year  ;  John 
sold  it  to  Roger  dc  Ludham  ■}-,  who  then 
held  it,  —  so  that  the  building  of  a  bridge 
there  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  Roger 
de  Ludham  and  the  Prior  of  Toft ;  but  it 
would  be  to  the  great  benefd  of  the  country  j 
—  whereupon  leave  was  given,  and  a 
bridge  began,  at  least  as  it  is  supposed  ; 
but  perhaps  Aot  finished  in  a  durable 
manner:  for  among  the  patents  of  the 
9th  of  Henry  V.  one  is  for  building  a 
bridge  over  the  water,  between  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  at  “  Scent  T hoi  oases  (St.Olave’s) 
Ferry.”  What  was  then  done  does  not 
appear,  but  probably  not  much ;  for  in 
K.ing  Henry  Vlll's  reign  it  is  geneially 
believed  that  Sir  fames  Hobart  built  the 
present  (1706)  bridge,  or  put  it  into  the 
present  form.  The  follOwiug  inscription 
is  under  a  very  curious  oid  painting  J 
in  the  church  of  Loddon  : 

‘‘Orate  pro  anima Jacobi  Hobart.  Mili- 
tis  Aurati,  qui  eeelesiam  bane  parochialem 
de  Loddon,  a  primo  fundamento  condidit 
in  tribus  annis  cum  suis  propriis,  anno 

undecimo  regis  Henrici  Septimi. - -Orate 

pro  aniina  Dotnine  Hobart,  Uxoris  Jacob, 
predieti,  que  poutem  Sti  Oiavi  una  cum 
via  strata  ad  earn  ducente  piopriis  suis 
impensis,  boni  pubhci  ergo,  &c.” 

Mr.  Urban,  •  Sept.  1. 

npIIE  following  extract  from  the 
J.  Life  of  Loyola,  in  I  he  “  Biogra¬ 
phical  Dictionary,”  1798,  will  be  a 
suitable  illustration  of  the  various 
extracts  you  have  given  from  “  De¬ 
spotism  ;  or,  The  Fall  of  the  Jesuits,” 
in  the  First  Part  of  your  present  Vo¬ 
lume,  pp.  55 2,  565,  643.  * 

Yours,  &c.  M.  Green. 

“  Whatever  honours  might  be  paid  to 
Loyola,  nothing  can  be  more  surprising 
in  his  history,  than  the  prodigious  power 


*  This  passage  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  and  I  believe  still  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighnouihood. 

f  The  Ludhams  were  originally  of  Lud¬ 
ham  in  Suffolk,  where  they  had  a  family 
seat,  and  whence  probably  they  took  the 
name.  John  de  Ludham  was  living  1280. 
They  bore  Argent,  3  escutcheons  Sable. 

+  A  drawing  and  description  of  this 
very  antient  painting  would  be  acceptable. 

Edit. 


which  his  order  acquired  in  so  few  years 
in  the  old  world,  as  well  as  in  America. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  this  order 
multiplied  in  a  short  time,  after  it  was 
once  established.  In  1543,  the  Jesuits 
were  but  eighty  in  all;  in  1545,  they 
had  ten  houses;  in  1549,  they  had 
two  provinces,  one  in  Spain,  another  in 
Portugal,  and  twenty-two  houses.  In 
1556,  when  Loyola  died,  they  had  twelve 
great  provinces ;  in  1608,  Rieadeneira 
reckons  twenty-time  provinces,  two  vice- 
provinces,  twenty-one  professed  houses, 
293  colleges,  thirty-three  houses  of  proba¬ 
tion,  ninety-three  other  residences,  and 
10,581  Jesuits.  But  in  the  last  catalogue, 
which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1679,  they 
reckoned  thirty-five  provinces,  two  vice- 
provmces,  thirty-three  professed  houses, 
578  colleges,  forty- eight  houses  of  proba¬ 
tion,  eighty-eight  seminaries,  160  resi¬ 
dences,  106  missions,  and  in  all  17,655 
Jesuits,  of  whom  7870  were  priests.  What 
contributed  chiefly  to  the  prodigious  in-* 
crease  of  this  order  in  so  short  a  time, 
was  the  great,  encouragement  they  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  popes,  as  well  as  from  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  f  They  re¬ 
ceived  tins  encouragement  for  the  service 
it  was  supposed  they  might  render  to  these 
several  powers.  Various  sects  of  Religion 
were  at  that  time  insulting  Popery  ;  in 
Germany  especially,  where  Lutheranism 
was  prevailing  mightily.  The  Jesuits 
were  thought  a  proper  order  to  oppose 
these  insults  and  incursions ;  and  so  far 
might  be  useful  to  the  Pope.  The  Spa¬ 
niard  found  his  account  in  sending  them 
to  the  Indies,  where,  by  planting  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  inculcating  good  manners, 
they  might  reduce  barbarous  nations  into 
a  more  civilized  form,  and  by  such  means 
make  them  better  subjects.  The  Jesuits 
were  very  likely  persons  to  succeed  in 
these  employments,  whether  we  consider 
their  manners,  discipline,  or  policy.  They 
carried  a  great  appearance  of  holiness, 
and  observed  a  regularity  of  conduct,  in 
their  lives  and  conversations,  which  gave 
them  great  influence  over  the  people ; 
who,  on  this  account,  and  especially  as 
they  took  upon  them  the  education  of‘ 
youth  without  pay  or  reward,  conceived 
the  highest  opinion  of,  and  reverence  for 
them.  Their  policy  too,  within  them¬ 
selves,  was  wisely  contrived,  and  firmly 
established.  They  admitted  none  into 
their  society,  that  were  not  perfectly  qua¬ 
lified  in  every  respect.  Their  discipline 
was  rigid,  their  government  absolute,  their 
obedience  most  submissive  and  implicit, 

“  They  experienced,  however,  from  time 
to  time,  the  strongest  opposition  in  seve¬ 
ral  countries  ;  in  Spain,  and  particularly 
in  France.  ]STo  society  ever  had  so  many 
enemies  as  the  Jesuits  have  had  ;  the 
very  books,  which  have  been  written 
against  them,  would  form  a  considerable 

library. 
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library.  Nor  has  this  opposition  been 
without  the  justest  foundation.  However 
serviceable  they  were  to  theJSee  of  Home, 
to  which  they  were  always  most  devoutly 
attached,  they  have  been  very  pernicious 
in  other  countries;  and  thus  brought  an 
odium  upon  their  society,  which  nothing 
will  be  able  to  remove.  They  have  indus¬ 
triously  propagated  doctrines,  which  have 
exposed  sovereign  princes  to  slaughter, 
and  states  to  revolutions ;  witness  the 
murder  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  the  gun¬ 
powder-plot  in  England,  &c.  Sec.  They 
corrupted  religion  and  morality  by  men¬ 
tal  reserves  and  logical  distinctions  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  according  to  them, 
the  vilest  and  most  profligate  wretches  in 
the  world  might  do  what  *  they  pleased, 
yet  not  offend  against  their  rules  ;  and 
for  this  they  have  often  been  thoroughly 
exposed,  more  especially  in  the  ‘  Provin¬ 
cial  Letters’  of  M.  Pascal.  Their  power 
was  long  upon  the  decline  ;  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  upon  the  king  of  Portugal’s  life,  in 
which  they  were  not  a  little  concerned, 
gave  it  a  fatal  blow.  In  1773,  the  Pone, 
Clement  XLV.  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
united  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
who  insisted  upon  the  suppression  of  the 
order;  and  he  issued  a  bull  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  which  was  dated  July  21.  The  last 
general  of  the  order  was  L.  Ricci,  who 
was  imprisoned  at  that  time,  and  died  in 
confinement  the  same  year.” 


Mr.  Urbam,  Sept.  8. 

S  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  is 
always  ready  to  insert  what  is 
curious  and  entertaining  to  its  Read¬ 
ers,  I  hope  the  following  extract 
(from  a  book  intituled,  “  Remaines 
of  Brittaine,  of  Languages,  Names, 
Surnames,  Armories,  Moneys, Poesies, 
Proverbs,  Epitaphs,  &c.  London : 
printed  by  A.  1.  for  Symon  Waterson, 
1629)  will  meet  with  your  approba¬ 
tion,  and  be  preserved  in  your  Mis¬ 
cellany  “  from  the  wreck  of  Time.” 

Yours,  &c.  R.  S. 

THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
MONEY.  N°  I. 

“  It  is  a  received  opinion,  that  in  most 
antient  ages  there  was  only  barterie,  or 
change  of  commodities,  among  most  na¬ 
tions.  As  in  Homer,  Glaucus’  golden 
armour  was  valued  at  100  cowes,  and 
.Diomede’s  armour  at  10.  Afterward,  in 
commutative  justice,  it  was  thought  most 
necessarie  to  have  a  common  measure 
and  valuation,  as  it  were,  of  the  equaiitie 
and  inequalitie  of  wares  ;  which  was  in¬ 
vented  first  (as  the  Jewes  gather  from 
Josephus)  in  the  time  of  Caine.  Certainly 
it  was  in  use  in  the  time"  of  Abraham,  as 
appears  both  by  the  400  s heckles  he  paid 


for  a  place  of  burial,  Gen.  xxiii. ;  and 
the  money  which  Joseph’s  brethren  car¬ 
ried  into  iEgypt,  Geo.  xlii. 

“  The  Greekes  referre  the  invention  of 
it  to  Bermodice,  the  wise  wife  of  the 
foolish  asse-eared  Midas  ;  as  the  Latines 
to  Janus.  This  common  measure  or 
tneane  to  reduce,  wares  to  an  equaiitie, 
was  called  by  the  Greekes  Nomisma  ;  not 
from  King  N tuna,  but  of  N oju.of,  because 
it  was  ordained  by  law.  Bv  the  Latines, 
Pecunia  ;  either  for  all  their  wealth  in 
elder  times  consisted  in  CatteU  (as  now 
among  the  Irish),  or  that  their  first  coyne 
(as  Plinie  saith)  was  stamped  with  a  Cow 
(altho’  in  a  general l  signification,  Pecunia 
comprised  all  things  moveable  and  im¬ 
moveable).  It  was  also  by  them  called. 
Moneta,  in  a  more  restrict  signification  a 
Monendo  (as  Suidas  saith),  because, 
when  the  Romans  s'ood  in  need  of  money, 
Juno  admonished  them  to  use  justice,  and 
there  should  be  no  want  of  money  :  the 
effect  thereof  whdn  they  found,  she  was 
surnamed  Juno  Moneta,  and  money  was 
coyned  in  her  temple.  And  albeit  Money- 
bad  no  temple  erected  to  it  at  Rome  for  a 
long  time,  yet  it  was  as  much  honored  as 
either  Peace,  Faith,  Victory,  Virlus  ;  or, 
(according  to  that  of  Juvenal), 

* - Et  si  funesta  pecunia  templo 

Nondum  habitas,  nullas  nummorum  erex- 
imus  aras 

Ut  colitur  Pax,  atque  Fides,  Victoria, 
Virtus.’ 

But  afterward,  when  as  all  God’s  gifts 
were  by  Pagans  made  Gods  and  Goddesses, 
Money  was  also  inshrined  by  the  name  of 
Dea  Pecunia,  in  the  figure  of  a  woman 
bolding  a  paire  of  ballance  in  one  hand, 
and  Cornucopia?  in  the  other;  un  o  whom 
I  doubt  not  but  as  many  commit,  idolatrie 
now,  as  then,  when  as  the  Greeke  pro¬ 
verb  wjll  be  alwaye-s  verified, 
yjr,/A%ra.  <xvn£,  i.  e.  mony,  mouy  is  the 
man.  And  as  he  saith  : 

‘  Uxorem  cum  dote,  fidemque,  &  amicos, 
Et  genus,  Sc  formam  Regina  Pecunia 
donat.’ 

From  the  Latin  word  Moneta  came  the 
old  word  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  Ances- 
tours,  Munet,  which  we  now  call  Money, 
as  the  Germans  Muntz,  the  French  Mo- 
noies,  the  Italians  Moneta,  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards  Moneda ;  which,  as  Civilians  note, 
must  consist  of  matter,  forme,  weight, 
value  :  for  the  matter,  copper  is  thought 
to  have  been  first  coyned,  afterwards  sil¬ 
ver,  for  the  eleannesse,  beautie,  sweet- 
nesse,  and  brightnesse,  and  lastly,  gold, 
as  more  cleane,  more  beautiful!.,  more 
sweete,  and  more  bright.  So  that  these 
two  mettals  have  been  chosen  amongst  all 
civil  nations,  as  by  the  common  consent, 
to  be  the  instruments  of  exchange  and 
measure  of  all  things.  Albeit  other  mat¬ 
ter 
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ter  hath  beene  used  for  money  ;  as  among 
the  antient  Eritans,  beside  brasse  and 
3'ron  rings,  or,  as  some  say,  yron  plates 
reduced  to  certaine  weight  ;  and  among 
the  Lacedemonians  yron  lingets  quenched 
with  vinegar,  that  they  may  serve  to  no 
other  use  ;  and  now  the  Indians  have  their 
cacoas  in  some  parts,  and  shells  in  other, 
to  serve  for  money.  There  also  have 
been  stampt  money  of  leather,  as  ap- 
peareth  by  Seneca,  who  mentioneth  that 
there  was  in  antient  time,  ‘  Corium  for¬ 
ma  publica  percussum  ;’  and  also  that 
Frederick  the  Second,  when  he  besieged 
Milan,  stamped  leather  for  currant.  And 
there  is  in  tradition,  that  in  the  confused 
state  of  the  Barons’  war,  the  like  was  used 
in  England  ;  yet  I  never  saw  any  of  them  : 
but  we  hare  seene  money  made  by  the 
Hollanders  of  pastbord,  anno  1374. 

“  As  for  forme,  because  I  hasten  home, 
it  were  impertinent  to  note  here,  how  the 
Jewes,  albeit  they  detested  images,  yet 
they  imprinted  upon  their  sheckle,  on  the 
one  side  the  gold  pot  which  had  the  manna, 
with  this  inscription  in  Hebrew,  Siclus 
Israelis,  i.  e.  Svdus  Israelis  ;  and  on  the 
other  side  the  Rod  of  Aaron  with  buds  aud 
blossoms,  and  Hierusalem  sanctu.  Or  how 
the  Dardanians  stamped  in  their  coynes 
two  eockes  fighting,  Alexander’s  horse 
Bucephalus ;  the  Athenians,  an  owle  or 
an  oxe,  from  whence  came  the  proverb 
against  bribing  Lawyers,  ‘  Bos  in  lingua.’ 
They  of  fF.gina,  a  snaile ;  whereof  also 
arose  another  proverb,  ‘  Virtutein  6c  Sa- 
pientiam  vincunt  testudines,’  —  for  that 
money  goeth  beyond  valour  and  wisdome. 

“As  for  the  Romans,  as  they  did  set 
downe  the  image  and  inscription  of  the 
Consul,  while  the  commonwealth  flourish¬ 
ed  ;  afterward,  of  the  Emperor  on  the  one 
side,  so  they  changed  the  reverse  alwaies 
upon  new  events  or  exploits  ;  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  some,  that  the  great  ounce 
medalles  both  of  brasse  and  gold  were 
stamped  for  honour,  and  to  continue  the 
memorie  of  Princes  :  neverthelesse  they 
were  currant  as  well  as  the  smallest.  And 
this  manner  of  stamping  the  Prince’s 
image  upon  coynes  was  continued  amongst 
all  civil  nations;  only  the  Turks  and  oilier 
Mahometans,  in  detestation  of  images,  in¬ 
scribe  the  Prince’s  name,  and  year  of  the 
transmigration  of  their  Prophet  Mahomet, 
'‘which  hapned  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  622. 

• -  After  the  arrival!  of  the  Romans 

in  this  Isle,  the  Britans  imitated  them,  for 
they  eoyned  bath  gold  and  copper ;  and 
yet  there  are  extant  some  of  Cunobelin 
King  of  Essex  and  Middlesexe,  with  a 
beardiesse  image  inscribed  ‘  Cunobelin,’ 
and  in  the  reverse,  some  with  a  horse, 
some  with  a  coyner,  and  Tascio,  some 
with  two  heads  conjoined,  and  Cuno,  and 
in  the  reverse,  either  a  hog  under  a  tree, 
with  Carnu,  or  one  eare  of  Corn,  with 


Carnu,  to  note,  as  it  seemeth,  Camalo- 
dunum,  as  they  then  called  it,  now  Mal- 
don,  which  was  the  principal!  seat  of  the 
Kingdome.  There  are  likewise  some  to 
be  scene  of  the  famous  Brunducia,  which 
only  1  hear  of,  hut  hitherto  have  not  seene. 

“  When  the  Romans  had  extinguished 
the  Kings  here,  they  suppressed  the 
Brittish  coynes,  and  brought  in  their 
owne,  as  a  proof  of  their  conquest,  which 
were  currant  here  from  the  time  of  Clau¬ 
dius  unto  Valentinian  the  younger,  the 
space  of  some  500  yeares.  And  whereas 
all  the  money  for  this  part  of  the  world 
was  eoyned  a  long  time  either  at  Rome, 
Lyons,  or  Trier;  Constantine,  as  it  seemed, 
erected  a  Mynt  at  London;  for  wee  have 
seene  copper  coynes  of  his  with  P.  Lond. 
S.  implying  ‘  Pecvmia  Londirii  signata 
and  there  was  an  officer  as  treasurer  of  this 
Mint  at  London,  called  Praepositus  The- 
saurorum  Augustensium :  for  London 
was  called  Augusta  in  the  declining  state 
of  the  Empire.  Of  these  Roman  coynes 
great  plentie  have  been  found,  and  dayly 
are  found,  which  were  hid  (as  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  saith)  when  Maximus  carried  so 
many  Brittans  with  him  into  France,  and 
at  divers  other  times  overcovered  in  the 
ground  in  the  sudden  ruinating  of  Townes 
by  the  Saxons  and  others.” 


Mr.  Urban,  Jpril  25. 

HE  following  inscription  on  a 
Tablet  against  the  North  wall  in 
the  Parish  Church  of  Farnhara  Royal, 
Bucks,  to  the  memory  of  that  late 
much  celebrated  and  respected  writer, 
and  most  truly  pious  Christian,  Jacob 
Bryant,  Esq.  of  Cippenham,  may  be 
acceptable  to  many  of  your  Readers. 
Yours,  &c.  W.  X.  Y.  Z. 

“  M.  S.  Jacob  Bryant, 

Collegii  Regalis  apud  Cantabrigienses 
olim  Socii ; 

qui  in  bonis  quas  ibi  hauserat  artibus 

excolendis  consenuit.  * 

Erant  in  eo  plurimoe  litc-rse, 
nee  ea?  vulgares, 

sed  exquisites  qusedam  et  recondite*?, 
quas  non  minore  studio  quam  acumine 
ad  illustrandmn  S.  S.  Veritatem  adhibuit  : 
Jd  quod  testantur  scripta  ejus  gravissima, 
tarn  in  Histories;  Sacrse  priinordiis  eruendis, 
quam  in  Gentium  Mythologia  explicanda 
versata  : 

Libris  erat  adeh  deditus, 
ut  iter  vita?  seeretum  iis  omninb  deditum, 
praemiis  honoribusque 
qua;  illi 

non  magis  ex  Patroni  nobilissimi  gratil, 
quam  suis  meritis  prassto  erant, 
usque  prseposuerit. 

Vitam  integernmam  et  veie  Christianam, 
non  sine  tristi  suorum  desiderio  clausit, 
Nov.  13,  1804..  Anno  setatis  suce  89.”. 

Mr; 
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Mr.  Urba/n,  Sh aftesbu ry ,  J uly  20. 

IN  theChaceof  Cranborne,  within  a« 
mile  of  tile  county  of  Dorset,  is  a 
house  called  King  John’s  Hunting- 
seat,  in  the  parish  of  Toliard  Koval, 
"Wilts.  The  interior  part  bears  evi¬ 
dent  marks  of  antiquity  ;  the  wails  are 
of  great  thickness,  and  the  rooms  very 
large  and  lofty.  It  is  now  a  farm¬ 
house;  see  Plate  II.  Fig.  1.  Fig.  2  is 
the  staircase  to  the  principal  rooms; 
Fig.  3  is  a  chimney-piece  in  one  of  the 
bed-chambers,  of  carved  oak.  The 
present  building  appears  to  he  only  a 
small  part  remaining  of  the  Royal 
Mansion. 

There  is  an  antient  custom  from 
time  immemorial,  and  kept  up  to  tins 
time,  that  on  the  first  Monday  in  Sep¬ 
tember  the  Steward  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  holds  a  Court  under  a  certain 
tree  in  the  Chace;  and  alter  the  Court 
breaks  up,  they  hunt,  and  kill  a  brace 
of  fat  bucks.  The  company  are  re¬ 
galed  with  venison  pasty  lor  break¬ 
fast,  when  it  is  usual  on  this  occasion 
to  make  the  keepers  a  present. 

Yours,  &c.  T.  A. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  9,  1810. 

HE  inclosed  is  a  sketch  lately 
taken  of  the  remains  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Pharos  at  Dover  Castle.  This 
Yenerablestructuremay  probably  soon 
be  completely  demolished,  as  there  is 
a  talk  of  building  officers’  barracks 
on  its  site.  It  has  a  casing  of  Nor¬ 
man  workmanship,  which  is  conti¬ 
nually  falling  off,  and  again  disclosing 
to  view  the  old  work.  Adjoining  to 
it  are  the  ruins  of  a  church,  which 
some  conjecture  to  be  as  old  as  the 
Tower  itself,  and  to  have  been  .origi¬ 
nally  built  as  a  place  for  Pagan  wor¬ 
ship,  but  afterwards  consecrated  by 
St.  Austin,  and  dedicated  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin.  Here  are  said  to  have  been  in¬ 
terred  many  persons  of  rank  and  emi¬ 
nence,  but  of  whom  no  monumental 
memorial  is  at  this  day  to  be  found. 
The  ground  on  the  South  sine  has 
been  used  as  a  burial-place  lor  the 
soldiers  ol  the  garrison.  On  one  ot  the 
grave-stones  is  inscribed  the  following 
singular  Epitaph: 

“  In  memory  of  Hans  White,  Gunner 
in  Major  George  J.  Lewis’s  Company,  3d 
battalion  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery, 
aged  31  years ;  and  Anne  his  Wife,  aged 
25  years;  aiso  two  of  their  Sons,  viz. 
Janu  s,  aged  4  years,  and  Charles,  2  years 
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and  6  months,  who  unfortunately  lost 
their  lives  by  the  fall  of  a  Hut  in  Dover 
Castle ;  Feb.  6th,  T799. 

“  Stop,  brother  Soldier,  as  you  pass  by. 
And  read  of  one  that  here  doth  lie  ; 

He  died  in  his  prune,  as  plainly  you  may 
see, 

And  this  is  the  truth  of  his  pedigree  : 

He  oft  was  proved  a  soldier  in  the  field. 
And  his  conduct  always  was 
To  abhor  to  fly  or  yield. 

It  was  his  delight,  both  early  and  late, 

To  be  submissive  to  a  Soldier’s  fate. 

But  striking  was  his  death,  as  you’ll  un¬ 
derstand  — 

It  was  by  a  stroke  of  the  Almighty’s  hand. 
’Twas  by  the  falling  of  his  hut 
The  threads  of  him,  his  wife, 

And  children’s  lives,  were  cut. 

Brothers  all,  to  whom  life  and  strength  is 
givdn, 

Must,  like  him,  submit 
To  the  will  of  God  in  heaven. 

And  to  the  honour  of  his  fame 

This  was  erected  by  his  brother  Soldiers, 

In  memory  of  his  name.”  X. 

Illustrations  of  Horace. 
Kook  II.  Satire  Vi. 

GRACE  had  hitherto  been  writ¬ 
ing  either  for  the  Roman  pub- 
lick,  or  for  theselect  company  whohad 
their  rendezvous  at  Maecenas’s  house. 
The  present  piece  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  composed  with  a  particular 
view  to  thermal  connexions  in  which 
he  was  placed  by  the  Sabine  estate 
with  which  Maecenas  had  some  time 
since  presented  him,  and,  so  to  speak, 
to  plea  e  his  honesUneigfibours.  Our 
poet  (as  has  been  more  than  once 
remarked  on  other  occasions)  pos¬ 
sessed,  in  common  with  Aristippus, 
the  amiable  quality,  that  every  colour 
ami  condition  and  circumstance  of 
life  sat  easy  upon  him  ;  whether  poor 
or  rich,  in  the  elegant  court-dress  or 
in  the  threadbare  gown,  he  was  uni¬ 
formly  seif-consistent,  always  jusras 
he  was,  pleased  and  contented,  yet  so 
as  that  nothing  better  was  too  good  lor 
him.  Among  his  Sabine  agricultural 
neighbours  the  good  old  manners  ge¬ 
nerally  prevailed  ;  that  simplicity,  do- 
lnestnhy,  good  humour,  and  jollity 
which  had  for  ages  been  the  character 
of  i  ne  inhabitants  of  Latium.  Horace, 
under  the  appearance  of  a  court  er,  a 
commensal  of  Maecenas,  who  at  that 
time  at  least  was  considered  as  the 
third  after  Ciesar,  and  (which  we  can¬ 
not  deny)  bearing  the  reputation  of  a 
young  man  of  a  tolerably  free  way  of 

thinking 
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thinking  and  not  very  strict  morals; 
in  short,  under  the  aspect  os  an urbavus 
and  facetus  of  the  first  class,  could 
not  well  avoid  having  numerous  pre¬ 
possessions  against  him  in  the  minds 
of  ihese  home-bred  rustics;  and  would 
probably  have  been  necessitated  to 
live  much  alone  in  his  rude  mountain¬ 
ous  Sabinum;  unless  he  condescended 
bet  ones  to  shew  himself  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  in  another,  though  to  him  just 
as  natural  a  shape,  in  a  less  resplend¬ 
ent  but  milder  and  more  conciliat¬ 
ing  light,  in  short  with  sentiments  and 
manners  more  analogous  to  their  own. 
Unquestionably  he  had  already  done 
so  in  his  converse  with  them  ;  but  a 
Poem,  in  which  he  openly  presents 
himself  in  that  light,  must,  in  the 
circle  for  which  it  was  particularly 
designed,  have  produced  a  so  much 
greater  effect,  as  he  thereby  obtained 
an  opportunity  to  notice,  in  an  en- 
gaging  and  honourable  manner,  his 
new  Sabine  friends,  and  the  interest 
they  took  in  his  rural  ieiicity.  I 
would  not  by  any  means  have  it  un¬ 
derstood  as  though  all  the  sentiments 
that  reign  in  the  piece  before  us  were 
mere  affectation,  and  that  he  was  only 
acting  a  farce  with  his  honest  Sabines. 
However  various  the  forms  under 
which  he  appeared  in  his  life,  I  am 
nevertheless  persuaded  that  in  every 
one  of  them  he  intended  to  act  him¬ 
self.  In  the  camp  of  Brutus  he  was 
a  sincere  republican;  in  the  house  of 
Maecenas  an  entertaining  and  witty 
companion;  with  Cynara,  Chloe,  Ly¬ 
dia,  &c.  an  ardent  though  inconstant 
lover;  at  Rome  a  politician  ;  amongst 
his  Sabine  neighbours  a  mar;  of  the 
golden  age;  everywhere  and  at  all 
times,  however,  a  generous,  liberal, 
frank,  and  amiable  character,  and  in 
an  eminent  degree  what  we  English¬ 
men  call  a  goodnatured  man.  His  vi¬ 
vacity  hurried  him  occasionally  into 
excesses,  for  which  he  found  hut  too 
much  apology  in  the  prevalent  man¬ 
ners  of  his  times;  but  these  were  only 
moments  of  intoxication  which  had 
no  influence  on  his  heart;  and  if,  in 
the  great  and  brilliant  society  in  which 
he  1  ved  at  Rome,  he  even  sometimes 
appeared  perhaps  different  from  what 
he  really  was,  yet  he  always  preserved 
the  utmost  possible  independence ; 
never  lost,  even  in  the  luxurious 
mansion  of  Maecenas,  the  vigour  and 
elasticity  of  his  mind  ;  always  revert¬ 
ed  to  his  own  character,  and  main- 
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tained  it,  especially  in  his  riper  years, 
with  a  discretion  and  consistency  con¬ 
tinually  increasing.  To  he  bnei,  not¬ 
withstanding  1  think  I  observe  here  an 
evident  design  to  establish  his  credit 
with  his  Sabine  neighbours:  yet  from 
the  whole  texture  of  his  writings,  and  a 
certain  physiognomy  of  mind  proceed¬ 
ing  from  it,  it  evidently  appears,  that 
the  beautiful  sentiments  which  give 
such  an  interest  to  this  Poem,  were 
not  feigned,  hutwerethe  real  feelings 
of  his  heart  and  indelible  features  of 
his  character.  Theoniy  exception  that 
is  perhaps  to  be  made,  might  he  the 
somewhat  surprising  piety  of  Horace 
(whom  we  know  as  a  parcum  deorum 
cultorem ,  no  very  constant  church¬ 
goer)  which  prevails  in  it;  particu¬ 
larly  the  devout  apostrophe  to  Mer¬ 
cury,  from  the  4th  to  the  15!h  line. 
How  quick  soever  the  disposition  to 
religious  enthusiasm  which  the  scenes 
of  rural  life  in  the  lap  of  nature  have 
a  tendency  to  communicate  to  a  sus¬ 
ceptible  uncorrupted  mind;  I  am  un¬ 
der  no  apprehension  of  wronging  my 
favourite,  by  supposing  that  his  pru¬ 
dence  had  a  greater  share  in  this  ex- 
hibition  of  oi  l  Roman  orthodoxy, 
than  his  head  and  his  heart.  Upon 
this  article  there  was  no  joking  with 
the  Sabines;  and  in  order  to  place, 
himself  upon  a  respectable  foot  with 
them,  it  was  before  all  things  neces¬ 
sary  to  wipe  away  the  prejudices, 
that,  not  without  reason,  might  have 
been  conceived  unfavourable  to  his 
piety. 

hives  aruico  He  rente .]  Persius 
seems  to  have  had  this  passage  in 
view,  when  in  his  second  Satire  he 
makes  the  hypocrite  pray  aloud,  so  as 
to  be  heard,  to  the  Deities  for  wis¬ 
dom,  virtue,  and  a  good  reputation, 
but  secretly  muttering  within  the 
wish, 

- o  si 

Sub  rastro  crepet  argenti  mih'i  seria  dexlro 
Hercule  ! 

Hercules  presided  over  all  treasures, 
says  the  old  Scholiast;  why,  I  cannot 
tell.  Torrentius  thinks,  because  that 
Deity  (who  had  temples  ail  over  Ita¬ 
ly),  by  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to 
vow  to  him  the  tithes  of  their  income, 
or  testamentarily  to  bequeath  to  him 
a  tithe  of  all  the  property  they  left 
behind  them,  was  one  of  the  most 
opulent,  of  all  the  Deities. 

Seu  Jane  iibentiiis  audis.~\  A  divi¬ 
nity  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  was  held 

in 
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in  peculiar  honour  by  the  Romans. 
His  theology,  not  over  definite  and 
dear,  is  delivered  by  Ovid  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  poetical  calendar, 
from  the  very  mouth  of  that  God, 
from  whom,  upon  the  question, 

Quern  tamen  esse  deum ,  te  dicam,  Jane  bi- 
Jormis  ? 

he  assures  us  he  had  an  ‘immediate  ap¬ 
parition.  We  learn  from  it,  among 
other  things,  that  he  was  door-keeper 
in  chief  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  that 
ail  egress  and  ingress,  through  the 
heaven-gate  by  which  the  day  went 
forth,  to  the  meanest  house-door  in 
Rome,  were  under  his  patronage. 
Hence  a  gate  is  called  janua,  and  every 
unclosed  vaulted  passage  that  led  from 
one  street  or  square  to  another,  a.  Ja¬ 
nus  *.  For  the  same  reason  he  was 
the  god  of  the  day  and  of  the  year; 
the  first  day  of  the  latter,  and  the  first 
hour  of  the  former,  were  peculiarly 
sacred  to  him,  and  at  all  solemn  sacri¬ 
fices  the  rites  began  with  Father  Ja¬ 
nus.  The  fouuder  of  the  city  of 
Rome  erected  to  him  the  celebrated 
temple  Janiculum ,  which  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  religious  statutes  instituted 
by  King  Nuraa,  whenever  the  Ro¬ 
mans  engaged  in  any  war,  was  un¬ 
barred,  remained  open  while  the  war 
lasted,  and  not  till  there  was  peace  in 
all  the  countries  subject  to  their  su¬ 
premacy,  again  shut.  The  latter  hap¬ 
pened,  during  a  period  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  years,  only  thrice;  under  Numa 
himself,  after  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  which  con¬ 
stituted  Caesar  Octavianus  sole  regent 
of  the  Roman  empire,  extending  over 
three  quarters  of  the  globe f.  Janus, 
besides  this  famous  temple  of  war  and 
peace,  had  two  other  public  temples 
at  Rome,  and  in  each  of  the  twelve 
regions  of  the  city  an  altar.  This 
Deity  was  usually  represented  with 
two  faces,  one  looking  forwards,  the 
other  backwards,  holding  a  sceptre 
in  the  right  hand,  and  a  key  in  the 
left,  sitting  on  a  radiant  throne,  and 
had  in  all  probability  been  an  abori¬ 
ginal  deified  King  of  Italy. 

De  re  communi  scribce. j  This  pas¬ 
sage  puts  out  of  all  doubt  the  circum¬ 
stance  related  by  the  antient  author 
of  the  Vita  Ho  r  a  Hi,  namely,  that 
Horace,  after  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Actium,  purchased  the  office  of  a 

*-  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor,  lib.  ii.  cap.  27. 

t  Liv.  Hist.  Rom,  lib.  i.  cap.  19, 


scriba  qucestorius.  These  scribes  (or 
registrars,  or  actuaries,  or  secretaries, 
as  the  reader  pleases)  were  divided 
into  several  decuries,  i.  e.  orders  or 
classes;  and  in  the  antient  authors  we 
meet  scribas  prcetorios ,  cedilicios ,  tri- 
lunicios ,  qucestorios ,  whose  functions 
were  not  of  the  same  kind.  Notwith¬ 
standing  they  represented  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  class  of  subaltern  officers  of  the 
administration,  and  generally  were 
people  of  humble  origin,  yet  their 
station  appears  about  this  time  to 
have  become  somewhat  more  respect¬ 
able,  and  was  now  pretty  near  upon 
an  equality  with  the  novi  homines  of 
the  equestrian  order.  Horace,  how¬ 
ever,  though  not  entitled  by  his  birth 
to  any  higher  office  in  the  civil  de¬ 
partment,  yet  as  he  had  been  com¬ 
mander  of  a  legion  under  M.  Brutus, 
would  hardly  have  condescended  to 
return  to  the  profession  of  a  scriba , 
had  he  not  been  urged  by  dire  neces¬ 
sity,  after  the  overthrow  at  Philippi, 
to  procure  himself  such  an  income  as 
would  enable  him  to  live.  But,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  by  the  favour  of  the 
all-powerful  Maecenas,  being  placed 
in  circumstances  that  allowed  him  to 
pass  his  days  in  ease  and  independence, 
we  may  easily  imagine,  that  he  no 
longer  made  any  use  of  his  scriptus 
qucestorius;  and  that  therefore  the 
importunity  of  the  gentlemen  scribes 
(who  naturally  were  proud  of  having 
a  favourite  of  Maecenas  of  their  body, 
and  unwilling  that  he  should  leave  a 
connexion  whereby  he  might,  as  op¬ 
portunity  served,  be  of  use  to  them) 
must  have  been  no  small  seccatorio 
(anglice  bore)  to  him. 

In  numero .]  If  the  composition  of 
the  present  poem,  agreeably  to  Dr. 
Bentley’scomputation,  fell  in  the  year 
721  u.  c.  it  would  follow  from  the 
date  here  furnished  us  by  Horace  him¬ 
self,  to  wit ,  that  since  the  time  when 
Maecenas  admitted  him  amongst  his 
familiares ,  above  seven  years  and  a 
half  had  elapsed  ;  that  this  latter  epo- 
cha  is  to  he  placed  about  a  year  far¬ 
ther  back  than  was  stated  in  the  sixth 
Satire  of  the  first  Book,  at  the 
words  Esse  in  amicorum  ammo. 

But  it  will  never  he  possible  to 
settle  the  Horatian  chronology  with 
precision,  and  without  leaving  some¬ 
what  here  and  there  inexplicable.  In 
the  present  Poem,  for  instance,  we 
find  some  indications,  though  none 
competent,  that  it  was  wrote  prior  to 
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the  hostilities  which  broke  out  afresh 
between  Caesar  and  Anthony,  in  the 
ye:  r  7 22.  This  is  inferred  merely 
from  the  interrogatories  of  the  inqui¬ 
sitive  folks,  who  were always  wanting 
to  know  of  Horace  what  he,  notwith¬ 
standing  lie  was  so  near  the  Divinities, 
as  little  knew  as  they,  and  about 
which  he  probably  troubled  himself 
jess.  —  But  the  question,  “  Will  Cas- 
sar  allot  to  the  soldiers  the  promised 
demesnes  in  Italy  or  in  Sicily  ?”  would, 
in  the  year  721,  have  been  made  too 
late ;  for  lb edivisio  agrorum ,  to  which 
it  refers  as  somewhat  yet  undone,  en¬ 
sued,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dio,  so 
early  as  in  the  year  718,  immediately 
after  the  defeat  of  S.  Pompeius.  If 
therefore  the  argument  whereon  that 
conclusion  rests  were  sufficiently  as¬ 
certained,  then  this  Poem  must  have 
be§n  wrote  two  or  three  years  earlier 
than  Bentley  states.  On  the  other 
liand  the  question  4‘ What  news  about 
the  Dacians?”  referring  (as  the  Cru- 
quian  scholiast  thinks)  to  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  theDaciansagainst  the  Romans, 
would  prove  that  the  date  of  it  should 
be  carried  forward  to  the  year  725, 
when  that  warlike  people  were,  by  a 
son  of  the  celebrated  M.  Crassus,  pre¬ 
sently  subdued.  That  remark,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  scholiast  proves  nothing 
more  than  his  ignorance  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  history.  The  Dacians  (a  people 
inhabiting  the  major  part  of  those 
countries  which  at  present  hear  the 
names  of  Transilvania,  Moldavia,  and 
Yallachia)  could  not  then  rebel,  as 
they  had  always  remained  unsubdued  ; 
although  the  Roman  provinces  bor¬ 
dering  upon  them  were  frequently  ha¬ 
rassed  by  their  incursions.  Several 
passages  in  the  odes  of  Horace  seem 
to  intimate,  that  they  continued  to  he 
formidable  to  the  Romans  even  long 
subsequent  to  the  defeat  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  until  their  total  subjuga¬ 
tion  under  Trajan.  Shortly  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  An¬ 
tonins  and  Cleopatra,  they  made  some 
movements,  from  whence  it  was  ine¬ 
vitably  concluded  that  they  intended 
to  be  no  idle  spectators  of  the  contest, 
but  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  for  obtaining  advan¬ 
tageous  terms,  either  from  Octavianns 
or  Antonias.  The  former  declining 
to  treat  with  them,  they  declared  for 
the  batter but  intestine  feuds  and 
com nfoot ions  springing  up  amongst 
bhemsoi  * csr  they  w  ere  prevented  from 


undertaking  any  thing  of  consequence 
against  Caesar.  To  these  movements 
of  the  Dacians  the  question,  A  um 
quid  de  Dads  audisti?  undoubtedly 
relates.  —  A  question  by  which  Ho¬ 
race  (as  we  may  easily  perceive)  ban¬ 
ters  the  political  pot-companions  and 
badauds  of  Rome,  who  unnecessarily 
heated  their  heads  with  such  topicks, 
and  since  Octavianns  had  disburdened 
them  of  all  cares  for  the  public  weal, 
might  have  slept  perfectly  quiet  and 
undisturbed  on  account  of  the  Da¬ 
cians. 

Ducere  soil  id  l  at  jucunda  oblivia 
vitce.']  An  elegant  allusion  to  the 
stream  of  oblivion,  the  water  w/here- 
of  (agreeably  to  an  ingenious  fiction 
of  antiquity)  had  the  virtue  of  purg¬ 
ing  the  souls  that  were  entering  Ely¬ 
sium  of  all  recollection  of  whatever 
had  happened  to  them  in  their  former 
state. 

0  quando  faba  Pythagora ?  cognata.^ 
Horace,  as  it  appears,  was  a  lover  of 
beans,  and  has  a  fling  by  the  way  at 
the  religious  awe  of  the  Pythagore¬ 
ans  for  that  kind  of  pulse,  which  was 
carried  so  far,  that  it  is  related  of 
Pythagoras  himself,  that,  on  some 
particular  occasion  being  obliged  to 
flee  from  a  pursuing  enemy,  and  his 
,  nearest  and  safest  way  lying  through 
a  bean-field,  he  chose  rather  to  risk 
Ills  life  by  taking  a  circuitous  course, 
than  save  himself  by  running  across 
this  bean-field.  Horace,  by  ludi¬ 
crously  calling  the  bean  a  relation  of 
Pythagoras,  seems  to  have  entertained 
the  opinion  that  this  singular  kind  of 
religious  abstinence  was  grounded  up¬ 
on  certain  mysterious  analogies  which 
that  philosopher  had  supposed  be¬ 
tween  beans  and  mankind.  Wherein, 
however,  these  analogies  or  this  mys¬ 
tical  affinity  was  alleged  to  consist,  is 
a  point  on  which,  after  all  the  trouble 
bestowed  upon  this  ridiculous  subject, 
nothing  intelligible,  not  to  mention 
satisfactory,  has  been  told  us  by  the 
commentators.  As  the  Pythagoreans 
themselves  made  such  a  profound 
mystery  of  this  article  of  their  philo¬ 
sophical  creed,  that  they  preferred 
rather  to  lay  down  their  lives  than 
give  an  explanation  of  it,  the  most 
prudent  part  for  us  to  take  seems  to 
be,  that  of  leaving  the  matter  just  as 
it  is;  and,  instead  of  wasting  our  time 
in  diving  into  this  and  so  many  other 
riddles  and.  problems  of  equal  import¬ 
ance,  to  rest  a  mi  red, .that  the  mystery, 
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if  we  should  eveu  find  it  out,  in  all 
probability —  would  not  prove  worth 
even  a  horse-bean. 

Soluius  legibus  imams.']  ,  This  re¬ 
lates  to  the  antient  custom  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  at  a  banquet,  when  the  victuals 
were  removed,  and  the  boosing*  was 
now  to  come  on,  to  elect  a  Magister 
convivii ,  or  rather  compotationis  *,  a 
toast-master,  whose  rules  for  drink¬ 
ing'  were  obeyed  without  hesitation 
by  al!  the  carousing  party,  th ecompo- 
tatores.  The  eider  Cato,  in  Cicero’s 
dialogue  de  Senectute ,  praises  this  cus¬ 
tom,  inasmuch  as  it  was  confined,  as 
in  Xenophon’s  banquet,  to  small  cups ; 
which  he  calls  pocula  roranlia ,  be¬ 
cause  the  guests  were  only  (so  to 
speak)  bedewed,  and  not  soaked,  or 
drenched,  or  fuddled  by  them.  Ho¬ 
race,  on  the  contrary  —  though  at 
M®cenas’s  table,  or  inter  sodales,  he 
was  not  always  so  moderate  —  abuses 
this  drinking  law,  both  because  iu  his 
time  they  did  not  stick  to  the  sprink¬ 
ling  cup,  and  he  himself  had  probably, 
on  such  occasions,  sometimes  come  oft 
the  worse  for  it;  and  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  sober  character  he  had  assumed 
in  this  piece.  W.  T. 

Ormoiid- street . 


Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  SO. 

F  the  names  of  Rowleie  and  Chat- 
terton  had  not  been  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Jamieson’s  Etymological  Dic¬ 
tionary,  that  work,  from  its  nature, 
independent  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
would  undoubtedly  have  obtained 
much  of  my  attention.  Had  it  ap¬ 
peared  twenty  years  ago,  I  will  not 
say  that  it  would  have  saved  me  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  but  it  would 
probably  have  prevented  the  perusal 
of  many  a  volume  trom  which  I  have 
drawn  illustrations  of  the  language  of 
Rowleie;  but  if  the  task  in  which  I 
am  at  present  engaged  be  deemed 
worthy  of  attention,  thiswdi  not  be  a 
source  of  regret ;  for,  although  I  have 
in  some  instances  made  use  of  the 
same  passages  as  Mr.  Jamieson,  I 
have  on  many  occasions  adopted  very 
different  ones;  and  sometimes  per¬ 
haps  with  advantage;  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  appear  from  a  little  attention 
to  the  following  article. 

There  is  a  vulgar  mode  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  word  strong  in  Scotland 

*  Horace,  Ode  ii.  7.  styles  him,  “  urbi- 
Irum  bihendiA  See  also  Ode  i.  4. 
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which  still  prevails  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  which  was  once  well 
known,  and  frequently  practised  by 
old  English  writers.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  will  be  of  any  material  use  at 
present  in  illustrating  the  language  of 
Rowleie;  but  it  affords  an  opportunity 
of  removing  several  difficulties  and 
obscurities  in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare, 
which  will  probably  he  more  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Readers,  as  well  as  to  the 
Editor,  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 
We  find  it  in  Mr.  Jamieson’s  Diction- 
ary. 

Strang,  adj.  1.  strong,  powerful. 

“  Away,  away,  thou  Traitor  strung  ! 

Out  o’  my  sight  soon  may’st  thou  be  ! 

I  granfcit  nevir  a  Traitor’s  life. 

And  now  I’ll  not  begin  with  thee.” 

Minstr.  Border,  I.  64. 
Mr.  Jamieson  will  find  that  this 
mode  of  writing  and  pronouncing  the 
word  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  ob¬ 
scurity  to  the  commentators  of  Shak- 
speare;  witness  the  Tempest,  Act  IU. 
scene  1. 

“  Prospero.]  If  I  have  too  austerely 
punish’d  you. 

Your  compensation  makes  amends;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  third*  of  mine  own 
life, 

Or  that  for  which  I  live  ;  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand:  all  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test:  here,  afore 
Heaven, 

I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift.  O  Ferdinand, 
Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boast  her  off, 
For  thou  shaft  find  she  will  outstrip  all 
praise. 

And  make  it  halt  behind  her.” 

According  to  Johnson  “  strangely” 
is  used  byway  of  commendation,  mer- 
veilleusement ,  “  to  a  wonder ;”  I  can¬ 
not  adop!  this,  because  iu  Shakspeare’s 
age  the  word  strong  was  often  written 
and  pronounced  as  it  is  now  vulgarly 
spoken  in  the  North  of  England, 
strung;  which,  if  the  e  final  be  added 
becomes  strange.  The  meaning'  here 
is,  “  and  thou  hast,  strongly  or  strung-' 
h/  stood  the  test.  We  shall  meet  with 
other  ob#curi  ties  fro  rrethe  same  change 
of  orthography,  vide  Comedy  of  Er¬ 
rors,  Act  II.  sc.  2. 

“  Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of 
thine  : 

Thou  art  an  e!m,  my  husband,  1  a  vine; 
Whose  weakness,  rnanayd  to  the  (i.  e.  thy) 
stranger  statp,!:, [cate. 
Makes  me  with  fity,  strength  to  com  muni- 

■  ‘  <,?*■-  V  \  • 

— - - . -  -*-—’•*  w  ■ — — - 

*  Third ,  Lancashire,  vulgarly  for  a 
thread . 
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i.  e.  “  the  stranger”  in  the  sense  of 
thy  stronger  state.  Similar  obscurity 
has  been  found  in  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 

“  Merry  and  tragical  ?  tedious  and  brief? 
That  is,  hot  ice,  and  Ponderous  strange 
snow.  [cord  ?” 

How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  dis- 

Warburton,  Johnson,  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  Pope,  Steeveus,  Upton,  and 
Malone,  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
throw  light  on  this  strange  snow. 
Mr.  Mason  ingeniously  conjectured 
that  “  as  there  is  no  antithesis  be¬ 
tween  strange  and  snow ,  as  there  is 
between  hot  and  ice ,  I  believe  we 
should  read  “  and  wonderful  strong 
snow.”  If  Mr.  Mason  had  known,  or 
recollected,  that  strong  is  in  the  North 
of  England  always  vulgarly  pro¬ 
nounced  as  in  the  quotations  in  Mr. 
Jamieson’s  Dictionary,  and  had  also 
remembered  the  genera!  use  of  the  e 
final,  he  could  have  had  no  doubt  of 
the  propriety  of  this  happy  conjec¬ 
ture,  which  does  honour  to  the  pleas¬ 
ing  amusement  of  conjectural  verbal 
criticism.  By  strange  snow  Shak- 
speare  undoubtedly  meant  strong ,  i.  e. 
strong  snow. 

The  same  difficulty  presents  itself 
again  in  King  John,  Act  III.  sc.  ult. 
and  will  admit  of  the  same  easy  ex¬ 
planation  : 

“  Fandulph.] - O  noble  Dauphin, 

Go  with  me  to  the  King:  ’tjs  wonderful 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discon¬ 
tent  : 

Now  that  their  souls  are  topfull  of  offence. 
For  England  go;  i  will  whet  on  the  King. 

Lewis.]  Strong  reasons  make  strange  ac¬ 
tions  :  let  us  go  ; 

If  you  say  ay,  the  King  will  not  say  no.” 

[exeunt.’] 

As  it  is  Shakspeare’s  language,  not 
that  of  his  commentators,  that  is 
wanted,  I  have  restored  the  obscurity 
of  the  oldest  copy  —  one  word  of  ex¬ 
planation  at  the  foot  of  the  page  is 
sufficient.  Shakspeare  probably  wrote 
strong  in  the  beginning  of  the  line, 
and  strange ,  i.  e.  strung,  immediately 
after,  for  what  he  probably  considered 
(euphonise  gratid)  a  bet  ter  jingle. 

Tiie  recurrence  of  this  spelling  in 
Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  may  be  add¬ 
ed  to  many  reasons  which  have  been 
urged  *ot  believing,  that,  if  Shakspeare 
did  not  compose  I  he  whole  of  the  play, 
his  hand  is  visible  in  many  of  its 
scenes. 
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• - - - “  At  last  from  Tyre 

Fame  answering  the  most  strange  inquire. 

To  the  Court  of  King  Simonides 

Are  letters  brought,  the  tenour  these.” 

I  have  no  doubt  but  if  a  proper  op¬ 
portunity  should  ever  be  offered  to 
Mr.  Malone,  he  will  agree  with  me  in 
the  necessity  and  propriety  of  new 
modelling  his  note,  on  these  lines: 

“  The  old  copy  reads — the  most  strange 
inquire  ;  but  it  surely  was  not  strange 
that  Pericles’  subjects  should  be  solicitous 
to  know  what  was  become  of  him.  We 
should  certainly  read,  the  most  strong  in¬ 
quire ; —  this  earnest,  anxious  inquiry. 
The  same  mistake  has  happened  in  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ,  folio,  1623  : 

‘  Whose  weakness  married  to  thy  stranger 
state 

instead  of  stronger.  The  same  mistake 
has  also  happened  in  other  placed” 

Malone., 

Mr.  M.  will  now  find  that  none  of 
these  were  mistakes.  He  will  at  the 
same  time  be  sensible  that  he  is  him¬ 
self  perfectly  correct  in  his  con  jecture. 
It  is  a  pleasant  tiling  to  be  in  the  right, 
and  sti II  more  so  to  know  the  reason 
why  we  are  in  the  right. 

But  let  us  return  to  Mr.  Jamieson, 
of  whom  we  have  nearly  lost  sight. 
His  second  quotation  is  from  Blind 
Harry,  and  he  gives  us  the  same  word 
with  Ihe  e  final. 

“  Schir  Amar  Walla nge,  a  falss  Traytour 

strange , 

In  Both  well  duelt,  and  thar  was  thaim 
amange.”  Wallace ,  Ill.  261.  MS. 

I  had  procured  a  better  instance 
from  the  first  hookmf  Virgil,  by  Gaw. 
Douglas,  page  25,  Coplan  ’s  Lond. 
ed.  anno  1553;  where  Venus  plots  with 
Cupid  to  inspire  Dido  with  love  for 
/Eneas. 

“  Quhare  for,  I  umbethinke  me  of  ane 
trane  pace 

This  Queue  first,  for  to  caueht  in  Luffis 
And  so  with  flame  of  amours  to  embrace 
That  oy  r/a  mychl,  thar  afore  sche  may  re- 
mu  fe. 

Bot  strangely ,  sail  with  me  /Eneas  lufe.” 

“  6ed  magno  JEnesz  meeum  teneatur  amoved* 

Line  675. 

An  acute  critick,  who  has  read  this 
note,  is  of  opinion  ihat  the  word 
“i tharefore”  in  the  fourth  line  is  a 
misprint  for  thare/roe  or  thavefrae — 
the  best  MS.  must  determine,  and  I 
think  in  his  favour;  vide  the  post¬ 
script  to  this  letter. 

The  two  instances  here  recorded  of 
strange  for  strong,  and  strange  !  v  for 

sirongly. 
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strongly,  are  demonstrations  of  the 
correctness  of  the  above  criticisms  on 
the  text  of  Shakspeare.  I  wish  we 
could  have  been  equally  successful  in 
the  application  to  Rowleie. 

Mr.  J.  has  given  us  A.  S.  strung , 
Alem.  sir  eng,  robustus.”  These  and 
the  preceding  passages  of  Shakspeare 
shew  that  the  word  has  been  various¬ 
ly  written,  as  well  as  pronounced ;  and 
may  perhaps  reconcile  us  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  modes  of  spelling  the  same  word 
in  the  following  passages. 

“  I  ken  thie  spryte  ful  welle ;  gentle  thou 
art, 

Strings,  ugsomme,  rou,  as  smethynge  ar- 
myes  seeme ;  [parte, 

Yett  efte,  I  t'eare,  thie  chefes  toe  gre  e  a 
And  that  thie  rede  bee  efte  borne  downe 
bie  breme.”  Goddwyn,  1.  10. 

“  I  kenne  thee,  Magnus,  welle  j  a  wyghte 
thou  art,  [tresse, 

That  doeste  aslee  alonge  ynn  doled  Dys- 
Strynge  bulie  yn  boddie,  lyonncelle  yn 
harte.”  JElla,  1.  504. 

Hurra  ]  Besette  hym  rounde,  yee 
Danes.  [and  see 

“  Celmonde.~\ - Com  me  oune, 

GyfF  mie  strynge  Aulace  maie  bewrven 
whatte  1  bee.”  JElla,  1.  1074. 

“Oh!  I  coulde  waile  mie  kynge-coppe 
decked  mees,  [white, 

Mie  spreedynge  flockes  of  shepe  of  lillie 
Mie  tendre  applynges,  and  emboddyde 
trees,  [syghte, 

Mie  packers  grange,  far  spreedynge  to  the 
Mie  cuyen  kyne,  mie  bullockes  stringe 
yn  fyghte,  [plante, 

Mie  gorne  emblaunched  with  the  comfreie 
Mie  floure  SeyncteMarie  shotteynge  wythe 
the  lyghte,  *, 

Mie  store  of  all  the  blessynges  Heaven 
can  grant.”  Eclogue  T.  1.  35. 

“  Seincte  Jameses  Freers  inarched  next, 

Echone  hys  parte  dydd  ehaunt  ; 
Behynde  theyre  backs  syx  Mynstrelles 
came, 

Who  tun'd  the  strunge  bataunt.” 

Dethe  of  Syr  Charles  Bawdyn, 
“  Wyllyamm,  the  Normannes  floure  botte 
Englondes  thorne,  [knite, 

The  manne  whose  inyghte  delievretie  had 
Snett  oppe  hys  iong  strunge  bowe  and 
sheelde  aborne, 

Behesteyage  ail  hys  Hommageres  to  firghte. 
Goe,  rouze  the  Lyunn  iromm  hys  hylted 
denne, 

Lett  thie  floes  drenche  the  blodde  of  anie 
thynge  bott  menne.”  Tournament. 

What  l he  Reader’s  determination 
maybe  I  know  not;  but  in  my  eye 
all  these  various  modes  of  writing  the 
word  strong  possess  the  marks  of  an- 


tient  irregular  and  unsettled  ortho¬ 
graphy,  much  more  than  modern  af¬ 
fectation  of  old  spelling.  If  we  add 
that  they  contain  a  great  many  ex¬ 
pressions  which  we  have  elsewhere 
proved  to  have  been  totally  misun¬ 
derstood  by  Chatterton,  and  that  they 
comprehend  allusions  to  antient  man¬ 
ners  with  which  it  was  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  have  been  acquainted 
— no  reasonable  critick  will  surely  give 
him  credit  for  the  composition. 

Was  it  in  the  least  likely  that  Chat¬ 
terton  could  have  known  how  well 
the  whole  of  the  war-song  in  the 
Tournament,  from  which  the  last 
quotation  is- taken,  corresponds  with 
tiie  costume  of  the  times  to  winch  it 
alludes  ?  The  Hommageres  mentioned 
in  the  fourth  line  are  by  Chatterton 
rendered  “  Servants”  simply;  but 
Hommageres  imply  those  nobles  that 
held  their  possessions  by  the  feudal 
service  of  homage,  under  the  Prince  ; 
which  was  this,  “  In  all  those  lands 
which  he  gave  to  any  man,  he  reserved 
dominion  in  chief  to  himself;  for  ac¬ 
knowledgment  whereof,  a  yearly  rent 
was  paid  unto  him,  and  likewise  a 
tine,  whensoever  the  tenant  did  alien 
or  die.  These  were  bound  as  clients 
unto  him  by  oath  of  fidelity  and  hom- 
mage.”  Vide  Hark  Miscellany,  p. 20. 
And  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott, 
in  the  notes  to  his  Marmion,  p.  34, 
that  “  these  huntings  had  of  course  a 
military  character,  an  attendance  up¬ 
on  them  was  a  part  of  the  military 
dutv  of  a  vassal which  vassal  is,  in 
the  Tournament,  called  a  Homiiragere 
by  Rowleie,  with  the  strictest  propri¬ 
ety  ;  a  word  which  Thomas  Chatter- 
ton  did  not  understand.  If  this  war- 
song  had  been  written  posterior  to  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  its  illustration,  it 
could  not  have  coincided  more  com¬ 
pletely  with  his  description,  than  it 
does  in  every  stanza. 

“  Ynn  the  treed  forreste  doe  the  kiayghtes 
apperej  [rootl'd  plies  *, 

Wyllyamm  wythe  myghte  hys  bowe  eny- 
Loude  dynns  the  ai  rowe  ynn  the  wolfynn’s 
care;  [bee  dyes. 

Hee  ryselh  batten/,  f,  roares,  he  panctes, 
Forslagen  att  thie  feete  lett  wo'vynns  bee, 
Lett  thie  floes  drenche  theyre  blodde,  botfc 
do  ne  bredreno  slea.” 

It  was  natural  for  the  writer  of  this 
anfient  w  or  hunting  soils'  to  allude 

*  According  to  Cliaitei  ton,  be  mu. 
f  According  to  Chatterton,  loudly. 
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to  the  slaughter  of  wolves;  hut  no 
historical  knowledge  winch  Chatter- 
ton  could  easily  have  acquired,  was 
likely  to  have  produced  in  his  mind 
such  an  extraordinary  image  as  that 
of  the  lion  at  large  in  this  country. 

*'  The  Lyoncel,  fromme  sweltne  countries 
braughte, 

Coucheynge  binethe  the  sheltre  of  the 
brierr, 

Att  commynge  dvnn  doth  rayse  hymselfe 
distraughte, 

He  loketh  wythe  an  eie  of  flames  of  fyre. 
Goe,  stieke  the  lyonn  to  hys  hyltern  denne, 
Lette  tine  floes  drenche  t be  biood  of  anie 
thynge  botte  menu.55 

"We  now  know,  from  Strutt’s  Man¬ 
ners  and  Customs  of  the  Normans,  V. 
II.  p.  21,  that  such  a  circumstance 
might  actually  have  taken  place,  and 
might  have  formed  a  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  hunting  parties  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  “  Henry  the  First 
also”  (this  implies  that  his  predeces¬ 
sors  had  done  the  same  thing)  “  was 
so  fond  of  all  wild  animals,  that  he 
made  a  park  at  Woodstock,  seven 
miles  in  circumference,  and  walled  it 
with  stone,  where  he  placed,  besides 
great  numbers  of  deer,  many  strange 
beasts  sent  from  afar,  i.  e.  as  the  poem 
tells  us,  “  from  sweltrie  countryes 
braughte,”  such  as  lyons,  lynxes,  &c. 
He  had  also  there  a  porcupine,  which 
was  then  esteemed  as  wonderful  as  it 
was  uncommon.”  The  lion,  leopard, 
&c,  do  not  appear  to  he  mentioned  as 
objects  of  equal  wonder.  We  may 
easily  believe  with  Mr.  Walter  Scott, 
“  that  these  huntings  had  a  military 
character.” 

I  have  trespassed  too  much  upon 
your  columns  already,  Mr.  Urban,  to 
notice  the  many  phrases  in  this beauti- 
ful  war-song  which  Chatterton  did  not 
understand;  or  to  assign  reasons  for 
believing  it,  with  Mr.  Bryant,  to  have 
been  originally  the  production  of 
some  enraged  ecclesiastick,  contempo¬ 
rary  with  William  ;  and  one  of  those 
poems  which  liowleie  tells  l,s  that  he 
and  his  friend  and  Maecenas  Cannynge 
were  in  the  habit  of  modernising. 

*  And  where  we  kenn  some  ishad  floures 
besprente, 

We  take  ytte,  and  from  oulde  rouste  doe 
ytte  clene.”  Lett,  to  Cann.  1.  38. 

I  shad,  scattered,  not  broken ,  as  ren¬ 
dered  by  Chatterton.  Plies  his  bow 
is  not  bends  his  bow,  as  it  is  given  by 


the  same  editor ;  nor  is  battent  loudly, 
but  struck,  wounded. 

Yours,  &c.  John  Sherwen,  M.D. 

P.S.  Since  the  above  was  written, 
the  conjecture  of  the  learned  critick 
respecting  the  errors  in  the  quotation 
from  Coplande’s  edition  of  Douglas’ 
Virgil  has  been  completely  verified 
by  a  reference  to  three  valuable  MSS. 
of  that  work,  in  the  possession  of  a 
noble  Lord.  And  I  am  informed  that 
“  naiiucht”  in  one  word,  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  very  incorrect  London 
edition.  In  the  Edinburgh  edition 
(Ruddiman’s)  it  is  “  na  micht”  in  se¬ 
parate  words.  And  in  the  three  MSS. 
it  is  “  na  mycht”  also  in  two  words. 
In  like  manner,  instead  of  “  thare- 
fore ,”  erroneously  printed  in  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  editions,  all 
the  three  MSS.  have  “  tharefra”  or 
“  thairfra.” 

In  respect  to  the  word  “  strangely ” 
in  the  next  line  of  the  same  quotation, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  word  strong 
is  by  the  vulgar  still  pronounced 
strong  in  the  Scottish  dialect  of  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  and  in  all  of  the  above  three 
MSS.  the  word  is  written,  not 
“  strangely,”  as  in  the  two  printed 
editions  of  London  1553,  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  1710,  but  “  strangly”  in  two, 
and  “  strauglie”  in  the  third.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  no  instance  in  any  of  the 
old  Scottish  writers  of  the  mute  e 
put  after  a  hard  g;  nor  is  strong  ever 
pronounced  with  the  soft  sound  ofg. 

Three  material  errors  being  thus 
detected,  in  the  space  of  two  lines,  in 
a  work  of  so  much  celebrity  as  the 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld’s  Translation  of 
Virgil,  must  excite  a  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  literary  world  for  a  new  and 
correct  edition;  which  1  am  happy  to 
hear  is  in  contemplation. 

From  the  last  mistake,  which  may 
be  considered  rather  typographical 
than  important,  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  in  all  the  instances  produced  from 
Shakspeare,  &c.  w  here  the  final  e  is 
added  to  the  old  word  strong,  it  lias 
been  occasioned  either  by  the  negli¬ 
gence  or  ignorance  of  transcribers, 
who  were  at  that  time  much  in  the 
habit  of  adding  the  final  e  to  words 
that  do  not  require  it,  And  this  ought 
to  be  a  lesson  to  all  future  editors  and 
commentators  to  be  very  careful  in 
giving  the  exact  orthography  of  the 
author. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  S1 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Urban,  Colerain ,  July  SO. 
N  a  preceding  letter,  I  proved  that 
the  London  Seedsmen  who  had 
charged  me  with  disseminating  Couch 
Grass  under  the  name  of  Fiorin  Grass, 
were  in  the  habit  themselves  of  selling 
Couch  to  their  customers  as  a  valu¬ 
able  grass;  and  had  actually  recom¬ 
mended,  and  transmitted  it  at  a  high 
price,  to  an  Irish  gentleman  to  lay 
down  his  grounds  with. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
remaining  ingredients  which  compose 
the  motley  Nostrum  recommended 
to  us  as  a  patent  medicine,  that  my 
Country  may  be  enabled  to  judge,  if 
it  be  not  more  prudent  to  trust  Na¬ 
ture,  andournative  productions,  than 
to  put  themselves  into  the  bands  of 
foreign  quacks,  whose  sole  object  is 
to  pocket  their  money. 

1  shall  now  give  the  list  of  Grasses 
recommended : 

Meadow  Foxtail ,  Meadow  Fescue , 
Tall  Oat  Grass ,  Perennial  Bye  Grass , 
Cocksfoot,  Holcus ,  Dogstail,  Meadow 
Catstail ,  Rib  Grass,  Great  Meadow 
Grass;  with  some  Clovers  and  Yar¬ 
row. 

1  have  elsewhere  inquired  into  the 
prudence  of  laying  down  our  grounds 
with  a  mixture  of  Grasses  ;  Nature 
shewing  an  irresistible  propensity  to 
clothe  our  surface  with  a  great  variety 
of  Gramina,  obtruding  upon  us,  in  de¬ 
spite  of  onr  efforts,  a  mixture  of  many 
kinds,  and  making  it  impossible  for 
us  to  leave  our  field  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  favourite  Grass  we 
would  choose,  with  whose  qualities 
and  value  we  are  acquainted. 

But  the  prudence  of  mixing  many 
kinds  of  grass-seed  is  not  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  us  ;  my  Countryman  pro¬ 
bably  called  for  a  mixture,  and  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  inquire  what 
knowledge  of  the  Agricultural  science 
the  Seedsman  has  exhibited  in  the 
mixture  he  recommends. 

Were  an  Apothecary  to  throw  to¬ 
gether  at  random,  a  quarter,  or  an 
half,  of  the  drugs  in  his  shop,  and  pro¬ 
scribe  the  mixture  as  a  remedy  for 
certain  disorders ;  his  nostrum  no 
doubt  would  contain  many  good  me¬ 
dicines,  but  their  discordant  and  op¬ 
posite  qualities  would  counteract  each 
other,  and  destroy  the  effects  which 
they  separately  would  have  produced! 

In  a  mixture  of  Grasses,  contra¬ 
dictory  qualities  might  not  be  found  ; 
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but  a  differeneein  the  periods  at  which 
each  separately  arrives  at  perfection* 
and  becomes  applicable  to  use,  would 
produce  effects  equally  mischievous? 
it  will  be  chiefly  in  this  point  of  view 
that  I  shall  examine  the  Loudon 
Seedsman’s  mixture. 

Cocksfoot  (Dactylis  glomerata),  an 
excellent  Grass,  and  one  of  the  most 
common;  I  have  elsewhere  placed 
this  as  next  in  value  to  Fiorin ,  by 
far  superior  to  all  others. 

The  characters  of  the  Dactylis  are* 
that  it  is  among  our  earliest  Grasses* 
very  luxuriant,  possesses  great  powers 
of  regeneration,  and  produces  with 
great  rapidity  a  magnificent  after* 
math. 

The  great  coarseness  of  the  Cocks- 
foot  has  probably  been  the  cause  why 
it  has  not  been  cultivated  distinctly. 

But  as  all  Grasses  are  in  their 
highest  perfection  in  their  state  of 
inflorescence,  and  as  I  have  found  by 
repeated  experiment  that  Cocksfoot, 
if  mowed  in  an  early  stage  of  its  in¬ 
florescence,  has  not  attained  an  un¬ 
manageable  coarseness,  but  makes 
good  Hay,  I  have  strenuously  recom¬ 
mended  it  as  a  Meadow  Grass. 

Meadow  Fescue  (Festuca  pratensis), 
also  an  excellent  Grass  ;  in  its  coarse¬ 
ness,  and  every  other  circumstance* 
save  only  its  period  of  inflorescence, 
strongly  resembling  the  Cocksfoot, 
but  this  Festuca  flowers  three  or  four 
weeks  later  than  the  Cocksfoot. 

Mix  the  two  together,  and  mow 
when  the  Cocksfoot  is  in  flower,  the 
Meadow  Fescue  will  then  be  found  in 
so  soft  and  tender  a  state,  as  to  be 
utterly  unfit  for  Hay. 

Wait  for  the  inflorescence  of  thfi 
Meadow  Fescue,  and  the  Cocksfoot 
will  be  changed  into  a  coarse  straw 
which  cattle  will  not  touch. 

Mow  at  an  intermediate  period* 
neither  Grass  will  be  in  a  state  of 
value,  and  the  crop  will  be  found  far 
inferior  to  what  either  would  have 
given,  had  they  been  cultivated  dis¬ 
tinctly. 

Meadow  Catstail  (Phleumpratense)^ 
vulgarly  called  Timothy  Grass ;  its 
stalks  are  as  coarse  as  either  of  the 
preceding,  and  as  it  flowers  some¬ 
what  later  than  the  Meadow  Fescue, 
the  same  objections  hold  against  mix¬ 
ing  it  with  the  Cocksfoot,  nor,  though 
their  times  of  flowering  approach, 
do  I  see  any  use  in  mixing  Meadow 
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Catstail  with  this  Fescue,  a  very  su¬ 
perior  Grass. 

;  Rye  Grass  (Lollium  perenne),  a 
good  and  a  delicate  Grass,  but  far  in¬ 
ferior  in  luxuriance  to  either  of  the 
first  two  ;  it  flowers  perhaps  a  day 
before  the  Cocksfoot,  and,  from  the 
delicacy  of  its  culmi,  makes  good 
bay  in  every  stage  to  the  full  ripeness 
of  its  seed. 

Hence  Rye  Grass  may  be  mixed 
with  any  of  the  preceding,  without 
subjecting  the  crop  to  the  inconve¬ 
niences  I  have  stated  above,  and  I 
consider  it  as  the  only  Grass  that  can 
with  prudence  be  mixed  with  others ; 
1  speak  of  the  pure  Gram  in  a. 

.  IloicuSy  1  presume  Hojcus  I  an  at  us, 
(for  there  are  many  varieties  of  Hol- 
eus)  Yorkshire  White  Grass. 

.  I  entertain  a  better  opinion  of  this 
grass  than  is  generally  adopted.  Mossy , 
that  is, peaty  soils,  agree  well  with  it; 
but,  in  the  obtrusions  of  Nature,  it  is 
soon  ousted  from  upland  grounds; 
this  Ifolcus  flowers  a  little  earlier 
than  the  Meadow  Fescue  ;  yet  I  can¬ 
not  see  any  good  reason  for  throwing 
its  seed  into  any  mixture,  especially 
as  it  will  come  spontaneously  into  all 
grounds,  and  become  abundant  in 
moist  low  meadows,  without  being 
sown. 

Mcqdow  Foxtail.  I  cannot  blame 
any  man  for  recommending  this  Alo- 
pecurus  as  a  valuable  Grass.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  the  only  person  that  ever 
pronounced  Meadow  Foxtail  unfit  to 
produce  an  liay  crop,  1  have  given 
my  reasons  at  length,  founded  upon 
repeated  and  patient  experiments  on 
exclusive  portions  of  Alopeeurus  pra- 
tensis;  at  the  same  time  i  admit  it  to 
be  the  very  best  Grass  I  know  for 
pasture- 

The  remainder  of  the  Grasses  re¬ 
commended  by  the  Seedsman  are  of 
very  inferior  quality,  aud  I  have  al¬ 
ready  discussed  the  merits  of  his  Tall 
Oat  Grass. 

Crested  Dogstail  (Cynosurus  cris- 
fcatus).  .  Ill  reply  to  the  Gentleman’s 
recommendation  of  this  Grass,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  passage 
From  a  former  Memoir  of  mine  on  the 
subject  of  Grasses : 

,  A  gentleman  (I  suspect  Dixon) 
»d|nits  the  Cynosurus  cristatus  has 
little  blade -r- that  its  seed-stalks  are 
too  hard  for  cattle — that  it  has 
scarcely  any  aftergrass.” 

Rib  Gi'ass.  I  have  always  held  this 
Grass  very  cheap;  nor  did  I  ever 


hear  that  any  one  had  triedf  a  distinct 
crop  of  it ;  besides.  Nature  of  herself 
throws  it  into  all  our  Meadows. 

Great  Meadow  Grass  (Festuca  ela- 
iipr).  It  is  with  considerable  surprise 
I  find  for  the  first  time  this  gigantic 
Grass  recommended  to  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  ;  the  Festuca  pratensis  is  on  the 
verge  of  being  too  coarso  for  use,  and 
requires  attention  to  catch  it  at  the 
period  in  which  it  can  be  made  into 
eatable  hay;  hut  in  do  stage  of  its 

frowth  isthe  Festuca  elatior  applicab¬ 
le  to  the  use  of  our  cattle;  there¬ 
fore  a  mixture  of  it  must  miserably 
adulterate  our  hay. 

Such  is  the  list  of  Grasses  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Irish  ;  I  may  be  told, 
the  Seedsman  looked  forward  after  a 
crop  or  two  of  meadow  ,  to  have  the 
ground  applied  to  pasture,  and  select¬ 
ed  his  Grasses  accordingly. 

M  as  it  in  this  point  of  view,  he  se¬ 
lected  Rye  Grass ,  whose  powers  of 
regeneration  after  being  mowed  or 
eaten  down  are  very  weak  ? 

The  Crested  Dogstail ,  which  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  have  scarcely  any  ? 

The  Catstaily  whose-  coarse  culms 
would  afford  bad  grazing,  and  which, 
when  once  cut,  makes  no  more  effort 
to  produce  aftermath  than  Earley 
or  Wheat  ? 

As  to  the  Gentleman’s  Tall  Oat 
Grassy  and  G reat  Meadow  Grass ,  we 
can  guess  what  sort  of  grazing  their 
tall  harsh  stalks  would  make;  and  for 
the  aftermath  of  these  late  and  re¬ 
probated  Grasses,  it  remains  for  him 
to  shew  who  ever  made  experiments 
upon  them. 

Besides,  had  he  looked  forward  to 
pasture,  and  understood  the  natural 
history  of  Grasses,  he  would  not  have 
omitted  the  Poa  pratensisy  early, 
kindly,  and  possessing  good  powers 
of  regeneration. 

Such  are  the  observations  suggested 
to  me  by  this  curious  mixture. 

I  now  intreat  the  Seedsman,  who, 
in  the  profusion  of  his  wisdom,  and 
supposed  hotantcal  knowledge,  re¬ 
commended  such  a  farrago  to  my 
credulous  Countryman,  to  content 
himself  with  accumulating  a  fortune 
by  the  sale  of  such  Grass  seeds  as  shall 
be  called  for  at  his  shop  ;  and  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  giving  lessons,  and  opi» 
nions,  upon  a  subject  of  which  he  is 
so  consummately  ignorant. 

Yqurs,  &c. 

W.  lvlCHARUSON,  D.  D. 
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(Remarks,  §c\  continued  from  Parti., 
page  633.) 

HAP  TEH  II.  — Thus  following 
Dr.  Milner’s  opinions,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Architec¬ 
ture,  it  becomes  a  most  pleasing  and 
instructive  task  ;  and  we  here  enter 
Oa  some  well-grounded  ideas,  and 
well-authenticated  facts  relative  to  the 
origin  of  Architecture  in  this  country. 
Lookingto  the  Romans  during  their 
sojourning  among  us,  as  being  our 
first  instructors  in  the  art,  he  scouts 
the  common  cant,  that  the  barba¬ 
rians  who  overran  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul, 
Britain,  &c.  in  the  fifth  century ; 
after  destroying  “  innumerable  mo¬ 
numents  of  antient  architecture,” 
could  busy  themselves  in  raising 
other  structures  in  their  place  ;  and, 
as  “  some  writers  suppose,  leach  the 
inhabitants  a  new  species  of  architec¬ 
ture  ;  but  that  they  employed  these 
very  inhabitants  to  raise  their  principal 
structures  according  to  such  know¬ 
ledge  as  remained  of  antient  art.  So 
absurd  is  the  idea  that  the  Goths  in¬ 
vented  any  species  of  architecture 
whatsoever,  and  especially  the  ele¬ 
gant  Pointed  style !” 

The  Doctor  observes,  we  call  the 
circular  manner  of  building,  the  Saxon 
style,  merely  because  it  prevailed 
during  their  dynasty  in  Britain.  The 
truth  is,  it  was  introduced  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself  among  our  Ancestors.” 
He  then  adverts  to  the  primitive 
churches  of  the  island,  made  of  “  oaken 
gdanks,  or  wattles,  sawen  wood,  &c. 
as  at  Greensted  in  Essex.”  Leaving 
the  Doctor’s  reasonings,  I  observe, 
that,  in  this  curious  Church,  the  up¬ 
rights,  West,  North,  and  South,  still 
exist,  composed  of  the  bodies  of 
trees,  each  literally  sawn  in  half, 
and  appear  not  unpleasant  objects 
to  the  eye.  In  a  more  refined 
view,  let  us  look  to  the  columns  of 
the  Tuscan  order,  of  half  a  dia¬ 
meter  projection.  In  Tpl.  LXXIX. 
p.  34,  of  this  Miscellany,  I  have  given 
a  particular  survey  of  this,  perhaps, 
oldest  religions  building  now  left 
iu  the  kingdom. — Resuming  the  Doc¬ 
tor's  arguments,  he  informs  us  that 
afterwards  the  sacred  edifices  were 
constructed  on  a  more  enriched  plan, 
and  that  St.  Wilfred  rendered  him¬ 
self  famous  during  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury,  for  the  churches  which  he  built 


at  Ripon,  Hexham,  &c.  The  last- 
mentioned  church  is  celebrated  by 
antient  writers,  who  had  seen  it,  as  a 
miracle  of  art*.”  Of  Saxon  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  Doctor  evinces  the  strong 
resemblance  it  bears  to  the  Roman  and 
Grecian  styles,  and  also  of  its  studied 
alterations  of  particular  features  from 
them.  He  believes  there  are  many 
antient  churches  in  the  country  of 
Saxon  workmanship,  though  altered 
in  divers  instances  at  succeeding  pe¬ 
riods;  and  then  proceeds  to  enume¬ 
rate  the  general  characters  of  such 
buildings;  does  away  “  the  absurd 
reproaches  of  Somner,  Stow,  and 
other  writers,  purporting  that  the 
Saxons  did  not  know  how  to  make 
stone  buildings,  or  to  raise  arches 
upon  pillars;”  gives  convincing  proofs 
of  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  build¬ 
ings  constructed  by  them  ;  combats 
the  erroneous  assertions  of  authors 
who,  of  late  years,  have  written  upon 
this  subject;  and  notes,  “  that  Archi¬ 
tecture,  like  other  arts  of  civil  life, 
was  inculcated  to  our  ancestors  by 
the  Romans  in  the  mode  in  which 
they  themselves  practised  it.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  during  the 
Saxon  period,  and  down  to  the  Con¬ 
quest:  but  not  long  after  this  period, 
a  new  arra  in  architecture  as  well  as 
literature  commenced.  The  most 
grand  and  beautiful  improvements  in 
the  art  of  building  were  discovered 
and  executed  by  those  Northern 
people  who  have  been  reproached  as 
the  corrupters  and  destroyers  of  it. 
Then  the  scholars  became  the  mas¬ 
ters,  and  taught  proud  Italy  the  little 
she  ever  knew  of  the  beauty  and  sub¬ 
limity  of  the  Pointed  style.” 

Chapter  III.  —  The  Doctor  next 
descants  on  the  destruction  of  our 
religions  buildings  by  the  Danes,  who 
afterwards  settled  in  Normandy;  and 
from  “  impious  Barbarians  became 
devout  Christians,  and  the  greatest 
encouragers  of  literature,  and  tf}<* 
arts,  of  any  nation  then  existing.” 
When  they  became  possessed  of  this 
kingdom,  the  Doctor  further  says, 
they  demolished  almost  every  Saxon, 
cathedral,  “  and  replaced  them  by 
new  ones  on  a  grander  scale,  and  in 
a  more  noble  style cites  the  dif- 

*  The  present  church  of  Hexham,  which 
presents  but  the  remains  of  the  transepts 
and  choir,  marks  no  work  of  that  distant 
period,  but  stands  in  the  style  of  the 
twelfth  century. 
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ferent  cathedrals  undergoing  this 
change,  also  the  monasteries  which 
were  verging  to  the  same  great  point 
of  perfection  ;  expressing  “  a  zeal  and 
emulation  in  their  builders,  which  had 
never  before  been  equalled  in  any  age 
or  country  of  the  world.”  The  build¬ 
ing  of  castles  is  uoticed,  as  carried  on 
with  equal  diligence  to  that  of  erect¬ 
ing  churches. 

“  But,  in  what  did  this  novum  cedi- 
ficandi  genus  consist  ?”  asks  the  Doc¬ 
tor.  He  then  continues,  “not  so  much 
in  their  decorations  or  ornaments,  as 
to  the  encreased  dimensions  of  their 
structures ;”  gives  a  comparative  view 
of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  propor¬ 
tions  :  in  the  circumscribed  size  of 
the  first  for  instance,  the  cathedral  of 
Dunwich  120  feet  long,  2i  feet 
wide ;  and  the  enlarged  extent  of 
the  latter,  for  instance,  Old  St.  Paul’s 
690  feet  long,  with  the  heights 
of  each,  in  a  similar  ratio.  “  In 
short,  next  to  the  effect  of  sub¬ 
limity,  what  these  ingenious  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  architects  chiefly  aimed  at 
in  their  religious  structures  was 
beauty.  An  equal  attention  to  these 
two  effects  did,  by  degrees,  produce 
a  perfectly  new  style  in  architecture, 
properly  called  the  Pointed  Style, 
being  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of 
human  genius  that  has  been  witnessed 
in  the  course  of  ages.  But,  before 
we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  this  style,  let  us 
examine  the  theories  of  other  writers 
on  the  same  subject.” 

Chapter  IV. —  In  this  chapter  Dr. 
M.  exposes  with  much  success  the 
common  term  “  Gothic,”  as  first  set 
agoing  by  those  great  enemies  to 
our  antient  architecture,  SirC.  Wren, 
and  his  disciple  Mr.  Evelyn;  ridicules 
the  absurd  compliments  they  give 
each  other  in  their  anti-national  allu¬ 
sions,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
at  variance  with  common  sense  and 
decency  in  their  several  ideas,  as  to 
the  how,  where,  and  when,  such 
inodes  of  building  had  an  origin; 
examines  the  numerous  publications 
on  the  subject  in  favour  of  the  Holy 
Land,  Persia,  India,  Egypt :  corrects 
Mr.  Murphy  in  his  Batalha,  who 
there  sets  forth  a  suggestion  that  the 
Pointed  architecture  was  borrowed 
from  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt.  Such, 
says  the  Doctor,  being  “  raised  3000 
years  ago;  whereas  Pointed  archi¬ 
tecture  is  not  yet  700  years  old.” 


The  late  Mr.  Whittington,  and  his 
Right  Honourable  Editor,  is  next  al¬ 
luded  to ;  they,  like  the  rest,  searching; 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  World  for 
the  origin  of  our  sublime  art,  rather 
than  give  the  least  encouraging  hope 
that  their  native  land  had  any  share 
in  the  invention. 

Bishop  Warburton  then  appears  in 
view,  whose  bad  success  in  account* 
ing  for  the  origin  of  the  style  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  proved  from  his  own  strange 
and  confused  reveries  on  the  subject. 
The  dates  and  facts  our  learned  Doc¬ 
tor  now  produces  clearly  prove  that 
all  the  above  out-of-the-way  opinions 
are  gross  and  nugatory. 

A  Mr.  Smirke  is  also  introduced* 
with  his  penciled  illustrations,  as 
leaning  towards  the  piles  of  Italy  as 
claiming  a  sortof  origin  for  the  Point¬ 
ed  style;  “but  it  was  reserved  for 
Sir  H.  Englefield’s  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject,  and  critical  acu-? 
men,  to  detect”  the  mistakes  in  this 
writer’s  observations.  Mr.  Dallaway 
next  comes  forward  upon  much  the 
same  theory  as  the  former  gentle¬ 
man  ;  he  is  also  answered.  Sir  J. 
Hall  succeeds  with  his  system,  on 
the  great  question,  bringing  “  wands,” 
“  posts,”  “  basket-work,”  &c.  to  cor¬ 
roborate  the  possibility  of  such  things 
being  the  first  cause  of  the  Pointed 
architecture.  Lord  Orford  is  quoted, 
who  says,  “  the  style  was  first  pecu¬ 
liar  to  shrines,  and  then  was  peculiar 
to  churches.”  To  this  the  Doctor, 
“  But  where  did  the  Shrine-makers 
learn  it  ?”  He  then  concludes  this 
curious  chapter  with  this  sentence; 
“  Mr.  Payne  Knight  makes  an  abso¬ 
lute  medley  of  the  business,  pro¬ 
nouncing  that,  “  The  style  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  which  we  call  Cathedral  or 
monastic  Gothic,  is  manifestly  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  sacred  architecture  of 
the  Greeks  or  Romans,  by  a  mixture 
of  the  Moorish,  or  Saracenesque, which 
is  formed  out  of  a  combination  of 
Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Hindoo.” 

Conceiving  this  Treatise  of  Dr. 
Milner’s  to  be  not  only  the  most 
learned,  but  most  instructive,  and 
satisfactory  dissertation  upon  the 
merits  of  this  important  subject, 
that  has  hitherto  been  made  public, 
and  which  is  so  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  our  Essays  on  “  Ar¬ 
chitectural  Innovation,”  our  remarks 
will  be  submitted  in  small  portions, 
whereby  the  architectural  student 

may 
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may  have  leisure  to  consider  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  perspicuous  and  invaluable 
matter  contained  in  the  Doctor’s 
work.  “  One  of  the  greatest  efforts 
of  human  genius  (as  the  Doctor  em¬ 
phatically  expresses  it),  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Pointed  Style/’  should 
indeed  interest  the  attention  of  every 
reader;  though  some  there  are,  1  fear, 
who,  'through  certain  motives,  may 
wish  the  subject  consigned  to  oblivion 
in  favour  of  other  literary  pursuits. 
But  Mr.  Urban,  the  kind  Patron  to  ail 
who  enter  the  lists  of  these  pages, 
weii  knows  how  to  appreciate  those 
.effusions  of  the  mind  that  are  most 
conducive  to  general  use  and  general 
information! 

A  very  young  professional  friend, 
deeply  stricken  with  the  admiration 
of  our  Antiquities,  aud  promising  fair 
to  do  honour  to  them  by  his  imita¬ 
tive  hand,  has  communicated  to  me 
the  following  information: 

That  this  Spring  he  visited  Mon- 
tacute,  a  small  parish  about  five  miles 
from  Yeovil,  Somersetshire,  where 
Be  was  much  pleased  with  the  remains 
of  a  once  magnificent  monastic  struc¬ 
ture,  standing  at  the  South-west  an¬ 
gle  of  the  Parish  Church.  Part  of 
the  site  has  lately  been  inclosed  for 
garden-ground  ;  and,  in  turning  up 
the  earth,  many  coins  were  found, 
with  an  enriched  stone  cross  seven 
feet  and  a  half  high  ;  stone  coffins,  one 
with  a  leaden  coffin  inclosed,  contain¬ 
ing  a  skeleton;  parts  of  the  tracery 
of  windows,  enriched  Saxon  capitals, 
bases,  and  capitals  of  columns,  high 
sculptured  bosses,  with  a  prodigious 
variety  of  other  parts  of  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  various  buildings  that 
had  been  destroyed,  and,  through  the 
lapse  of  time  since  that  period,  lost 
in  being  buried  under  accumulating 
filth  and  rubbish.  These  fragments 
are  now  once  more  brought  to  light ; 
but,  whether  to  live  in  the  veneration 
of  Antiquaries,  or  sink  to  utter 
annihilation,  through  the  ruthless  de¬ 
cree  of  their  owner,  towards  mend¬ 
ing  the  adjoining  roads,  my  friend 
could  not  ascertain. 

An  Architect. 


Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  20. 

HE  virulence  of  John  Carter’s 
abuse,  and  the  insolence  of  his 
threats,  can  be  equalled  by  nothing 
but  the  grossness  and  vulgarity  of  his 
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style  :  he  is  now  to  bring  me  down 
from  my  high  estate  by  a  home  stroke ; 
he  is  to  drag  me  from  my  lurking 
hole  ;  he  is  to  explode  my  mean  per - 
version  of  his  remarks ,  and  to  abash 
my  effrontery.  What  a  wonderful 
performance  must  be  his  next  epistle 
to  you,  Mr.  Urban,  if  he  accomplishes 
all  this  at  a  single  effort ! 

Now,  Sir,  ever  since  J.  C.  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  Knight  (whether  by 
right  or  usurpation  matters  not)  I 
have  always  treated  him  with  the 
courtesy  that  the  laws  of  Chivalry 
and  Controversy  prescribe;  at  the 
same  time  1  have  always  told  him„ 
and  tell  him  now,  that  his  intemper¬ 
ance  betrays  the  weakness  of  his 
cause. 

His  remarks  constitute  the  point 
in  dispute  ;  these,  without  any  breach, 
of  courtesy,  1  am  at  liberty  to  con¬ 
trovert  ;  whether  I  pervert  them  or 
not  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
others. 

Remark  the  first  contains  “  a  se¬ 
vere  and  strong  remonstrance  as  to 
many  of  the  smalt  heads  of  the  com¬ 
partments  in  the  window  and  grounds 
on  each  side  of  it  A 

Answer.  The  execution  of  these 
does  not  depend  upon  John  Carter’s 
authority,  whether  the  heads  were 
to  be  formed  Tudor-wise  or  other¬ 
wise,  but  whether  they  represent  the 
originals:  this  John  denies;  but  the 
original  heads,  the  moulds  and  the 
copies,  are  all  now  lying  in  the  work¬ 
shop,  and  the  master-workman  de¬ 
clares  that  John's  charge  is  false. — . 
The  whole  are  open  for  the  inspection 
of  any  Artist  or  Architect,  and  no¬ 
thing'  but  inspection  can  prove  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  remark,  aud 
the  reply  to  it. 

Remark  the  second  maintains, 
“  that  the  new  ornamental  finish  of 
the  Turrets  is  incorrect ;  terminations 
of  this  kind  were  always  decorated 
with  a  Vane.” 

Answer.  If  they  were  always  so  de¬ 
corated,  it  is  well  that  the  fashion 
has  ceased ;  for,  as  they  carry  seeds 
of  decay  in  them,  anil  some  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  fall  before  the  others,  no¬ 
thing  could  present  a  more  discordant 
appearance,  or  more  constantly  in¬ 
dicate  the  progress  of  ruin,  than  a  de¬ 
coration  so  ill  chosen  and  applied  : 
but,  if  they  should  not  fall,  they  would 
rust,  and  fourteen  vanes  rusting  i* 
different  directions,  would  give  eight 

aud 
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and-twenty  points  of  the  compass  out 
of  the  thirty-two,  and  perhaps  not 
one  of  them  true. 

t  think  John  himself  saw  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  this  before  he  sealed  his 
letter,  for  the  concluding  paragraph 
informs  us  that  these  vanes  were  not 
looked  up  to  for  wind  information, 
^lovely  phrase  !)  but  for  the  display  of 
heraldic  devices. 

That  we  may  not,  however,  leave 
this  question  to  conjecture,  let  us 
examine  John’s  authority  for  assert- 
ing'that  Vanes  were  the  terminations 
of  the  Turrets:  his  own  fragment 
of  a  slight  outlined  view  of  the  East 
end  of  this  Chapel,  in  which  one  of 
the  Turrets  appears  with  an  entire 
Vane,  is  no  authority  at  all,  unless 
he  can  ascertain  the  age  of  the  draw¬ 
ing,  And  if  there  is  a  view  of  the 
Chapel  in  Speed's  Maps,  exhibiting 
Vanes  upon  all  the  several  Turrets,  it 
is  counterpoised  by  the  authority  of 
Hollar,  in  whose  plate  there  is  no 
such  ornament,  nor  any  appearance 
that  it  ever  existed.  Now  Speed  died 
in  1626,  and  Hollar  was  born  in  1607  j 
Speed’s  History  was  publishedin  1596 ; 
there  cannot  therefore  be  such  an  in¬ 
terval  for  dilapidation  as  to  make 
us  conclude,  that  if  the  Vanes  were 
perfect  in  1596  they  would  be  so 
obliterated  in  Hollar's  time  as  that  all 
the  remains  of  them  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Add  to  this,  that  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  Hollar  is  so  fully  established, 
that  it  is  a  counterpoise  to  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  can  be  derived  from  Speed. 
It  is  true  that  John  Carter  will  reject 
this  as  proof,  and  still  call  it  only 
conjecture  ;  we  must  proceed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  evidence  existing  at  this 
day  :  it  appears  then,  that  what  he 
positively  asserts,  and  has  given  for 
the  preparation  of  the  ornamental 
Vane,  with  the  principal  part  of  the 
Iron  Standard  and  its  band  mouldings, 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  an  iron  bar, 
©ne  inch  in  diameter,  with  lead  run 
round  it  half  an  inch  thick  ;  and  the 
part  he  chooses  to  term  the  band 
mouldings,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
same  lead,  which,  when  run,  has  in¬ 
serted  itself  between  the  joints  of  the 
stone.  This  same  iron  bar  is  for  the 
purpose  of  tying  and  steadying  the 
Finiai,  cap  and  upper  parts  of  the 
Turret;  and,  as  a  further  proof,  Johu's 
band  moulding  has  two  courses  of 
stone  about  it. 

y  '  ‘  I  '  '  “  ’ 
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And  now,  Sir,  as  John  has  never 
aseeuded  the  top  of  the  scaffold  to 
examine  this  with  his  own  eyes  (and 
if  he  should  ascend  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  scaffold  would  sink  under 
the  weight  of  him,  loaded  as  he  is 
with  falsehood),  the  Master  Workman 
offers  this  again  to  the  inspection  of 
any  Artist  or  Architect,  and  is  ready 
to  abide  by  his  decision  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

One  word  on  the  Parapet,  and  I 
have  done  with  John  for  this  month. 
He  says  in  one  part  of  his  epistle,— 
“  To  the  new  Parapet  much  appro¬ 
bation  may  be  attached,  as  seeming, 
in  some  measure,  warranted  by  the 
surrounding  decorations ;”  but  this 
scrap  of  approbation  he  retracts  again 
by  saying  in  another  passage  :  “  The 
upper  story  run  with  perforated  bat¬ 
tlements,  not  a  straight  perforated 
parapet  as  just  fixed  up  by  the  ife- 
s/orers.” 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand 
what  he  means  by  battlements  ;  but, 
if  he  means  battlements  resembling1 
embrasures,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
Master  Workman  never  found  in  any 
plate,  drawing,  or  remnant  of  tbe 
original  fabrick,  any  battlements  of 
this  sort;  and  if  John  found  them  in 
Speed,  it  is  an  additional  reason  for 
asserting  that  Speed  is  inferior  to 
Hollar  in  point  of  accuracy. 

And  now,  Mr.  Urban,  I  should  be 
happy  to  resign  this  controversy  to 
John’s  Correspondent,  who  addresses 
him  from  Clerkenwell.  He  is  an  Ar¬ 
chitect  ;  and  as  he  has  proved  John’s 
ignorance  and  misrepresentations  in 
regard  to  the  inside  of  the  Chapel,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  his  animadver*- 
sions  upon  the  same  points  in  regarj 
to  the  external  decorations. 

Yours,  &c. 

An  Old  Correspondent, 

P.  S.  I  fancy  John  Carter  had  to¬ 
tally  forgotten  King’s  College  Chapel 
at  Cambridge,  when  he  so  fully  as¬ 
serted  his  second  remark  :  he  must 
allow  this  said  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  about  the  same  period  as  King 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel;  however, 
should  his  boasted  50  years’  study, 
experience,  and  peregrinations,  never 
have  led  him  to  a  survey  of  the  said 
Chapel  at  Cambridge,  I  would  advise 
him  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  ter¬ 
minations  of  the  East  and  West  Tur¬ 
rets  of  that  building. 
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On  Proselyting  Societies ,  Jewish  Per¬ 
tinacity ,  and  the  Modesty  of  Metho¬ 
dists.  ' 

( Concluded  from  p.  133.) 

Mr.  Urban,  July  4. 

ERSEVERANS  seems  to  dwell 
upon  my  “  anger  against  a  set  of 
individuals,”  &c.  N  ow  1  have  no  anger 
against  the  London  Society,  any  more 
than  with  other  Calvinists  and  Dis¬ 
senters,  with  whom  I  live  in  a  good 
understanding  by  avoiding  religious 
disputation  ;  nor  do  I  doubt  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  that  Society’s  motives.  When 
very  young,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  hear¬ 
ing  Messrs.  Romaine,  Madan,  and 
other  popular  preachers  ;  and  then  I 
would  have  willingly  contributed  to 
the  utmost  towards  converting  Jews 
or  any  other  persons ;  but,  as  expe¬ 
rience  taught  me  that  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone,  &c.  led 
too  many  into  the  most  abandoned 
liicentionsuess,  I  now  think  it  proper 
there  should  be  a  check  somewhere 
upon  the  select  juntas,  the  scheming 
few,  that  raise  and  manage  societies, 
levy  contributions,  and  establish  funds. 
If  Government  do  not  or  cannot  in¬ 
terfere,  let  an  appeal  be  made  to 
public  opinion,  sure  to  be  just  in  the 
end.— Relative  to  the  extreme  bi¬ 
gotry  charged  upon  Dr.  Hirschell,  I 
confess  I  see  nothing  in  the  paper 
referred  to  by  Perseverans,  but  the 
exercise  of  that  right  which  every  so¬ 
ciety  possesses  of  laying  down  rules 
for  its  preservation.  Dr.  Hirschell  is 
certainly  justifiable  in  endeavouring 
to  preserve  his  flock  ;  but,  if  they  are 
inclined  to  leave  him,  Perseverans 
well  knows  he  has  no  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  them.  A  specimen  of  Dr.  Hir- 
schell’s  Sermons,  I  believe,  I  have  seen 
attached  to  The  Wisdom  of  the  Calvi- 
nistic  Methodists  Displayed ,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Witherby.  I  do  not  know 
that  Dr.  Hirschell  always  preaches 
in  Hebrew ;  if  it  be  so,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  I  should  not  under¬ 
stand  him  ;  for  though  the  Hebrew 
and  other  dead  languages  have  occu¬ 
pied  much  of  my  time,  not  without 
some  profit,  yet  with  respect  to  the 
European  which  I  profess,  I  have 
found  the  living  dog  much  belter  than 
the  dead  lion. 

Perseverans  allows  the  names  of 
the  London  Society  are  not  to  be 
found  in,  the  list  of  subscribers  to 
the  Jewish  Hospital  at  Mile  End  ? 


but  the  names  of  many  other  Chris* 
tians  are  found  in  that  list :  no  preach « 
ers  that  I  know  of;  but  which  of 
these  most  resemble  the  good  Sama- 
ritan  ?  Among  the  lines  of  an  un¬ 
published  Poem  which  I  attempted  on 
that  Institution,  are  the  following  : 

“  But  how  shall  I  describe  the  generous 
band,  [hand  s 

The  Christians  form’d  by  Charity’s  owa 
Who  ask’d  no  questions  when  they  freely 
gave,  [save  s 

Nor  e’er  assum’d  the  power  to  damn  or 
A  nxious  alae  to  sooth  affliction’s  rod, 
Israel  they  left  in  peace  to  serve  his  god  ; 
His  different  faith  with  them  no  objeet 

stood ;  [good.” 

They  sought  the  bliss  unmix’d,  of  doing 

Perseverans,  however,  thinks  the 
London  Society’s  exertions  had  no 
small  share  in  the  new  modeling 
and  enlarging  this  very  edifice.  Let 
them  then  by  all  means  continue  to 
provoke  their  Jewish  brethren  to 
these  good  works,  but  without  offend¬ 
ing  them  in  other  respects.  Perse¬ 

verans  says,  “  if  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  of  Jews  be  brought  up  independ¬ 
ent  of  their  teachers,  and  to  judge 
for  themselves,  the  Jewish  prejudices 
will  moulder  away.”  I  answer,  it  is 
morally  impossible  for  any  genera¬ 
tion  of  people  to  be  brought  up  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  teachers,  or  to  judge 
for  themselves.  And  if  Jewish  pre¬ 
judices  do  not  moulder  away  faster 
than  they  have  done  since  the  Lon¬ 
don  Society  began  their  experiments, 
the  general  conversion  of  the  Jews 
will  continue  as  far  oft’  as  ever  ;  like 
the  supposed  future  unanimity  of  all 
sects  and  denominations  of  Christians 
in  one  faith,  the  leading  conceit  of 
the  common  Miilenarians,  who  seem 
to  think  that  mutual  forbearance  and 
the  toleration  of  each  other,  under 
all  the  diversity  of  forms  and  opi¬ 
nions  that  may  exist,  is  too  simple  to 
he  the  very  perfection  of  Christianity, 
and  all  that  can  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  of  such  weak  and  imperfect 
beings  as  ourselves. 

No  moderate  space  which  Mr. 
Urban  might  allow  me,  would  suffice 
to  deveiope  the  numerous  proposi¬ 
tions  brought  forward  by  my  oppo¬ 
nent ;  and  it  is  possible  I  may  have 
confounded  the  author  of  Obligations 
with  a  Reviewer,  &c,  i  I  am  glad, 
however,  that  he  grants  the  assig¬ 
nations  made  with  Jewish  women 
might  noth?  within ?  but  m  ihejmr- 

Uewt 
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lie  us  of  the  Synagogues.  It  would, 
however,  have  added  more  to  his 
consistency,  as  to  informing  pastors, 
&c.  of  these  proceedings,  if  he  or  his 
friends  had  followed  the  advice  he  has 
given  me,  and  acquainted  the  Rulers 
of  the  Synagogues  with  the  irregula¬ 
rities  he  has  made  the  subject  of  com¬ 
plaint. 

Having  made  use  of  the  phrase  our 
Church ,  Perseverans  triumphantly 
asks,  What  Church  I  belong  to  ? 
And  how  long  it  is  since  I  left  off  at¬ 
tending  the  Unitarian  Meeting  at 
Hackney  ?  As  I  have  no  fear  about 
the  truth,  1  answer,  it  is  nearly  three 
years ;  and  that  my  whole  attend¬ 
ance  there  never  exceeded  three  or 
four  sermons.  Apropos  of  Hackney  ; 
did  Perseverans  never  hear  of  a  Saint 
there,  not  long  deceased,  who  left 
large  sums  to  a  Proselyting  Society, 
while  most  of  his  poor  relatives  were 
comparatively  starving,  and  one  of 
the  nearest  absolutely  burlhensome 
upon  a  parish  ?  Now  as  to  the  boast 
of  increasing  funds  and  patronage,  I 
would  just  hint  the  possibility  that 
some  future  Administration  may  be 
induced  to  pass  another  Statute  of 
Mortmain,  and  further,  take  upon 
themselves  the  regulation  of  the  pious 
legacies  so  incessantly  solicited.  If 
some  people  preach  to  the  poor,  it 
seems  they  care  not  how  little  resem¬ 
blance  there  may  be  between  them  and 
their  hearers.  But  to  return  to  the 
Unitarians;  objection  to , the  damna¬ 
tory  clauses  in  the  Athanasian  Creed 
was  the  principal  motive  that  first 
led  me  to  attend  them.  Hitherto 
they  have  stood  high  for  their  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  love  of  the  sciences;  but 
the  inanity  of  the  worship  of  those 
Unitarians  who  reject  the  use  of  a 
Liturgy  soon  damped  my  expecta¬ 
tions.  Their  new  mode  of  employing 
and  paying  missionaries,  and  its  con¬ 
sequences,  offensive  to  many  of  the 
eldest  of  this  name,  I  think  as  ob¬ 
jectionable  as  that  of  the  Methodists. 
Resides,  disputation,  eternal  disputa¬ 
tion  with  the  Trinitarians  alone, seems 
the  one  thing  needful.  As  a  conti¬ 
nual  warfare  is  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  true  Christianity ; 
the  latter,  I  must  confess,  I  never 
found  so  constantly  predominant  as 
among  the  general  attendants  upon 
the  Church  of  England,  and  among 
those  Dissenters  where  controversy  is 
discouraged  j  but  among  the  specu¬ 


lative  parties,  only  intent  upon  de¬ 
preciating  others  and  qhe  exaltation 
of  themsel  ves,  the  want  of  charity  is 
always  attached  to  the  spirit  of  cavil¬ 
ing,  and  new  causes  of  strife  are  pro¬ 
duced  and  re-produced  without  any 
prospect  of  accommodation.  This  I 
know  is  what  many  call  religion ,  but  it 
is  w  hat  Governmen  t  ought  to  eontroul. 
The  sneer,  intimating  that  I  may  be 
“  some  half-starved  Anchoret,  some 
famished  Devotee,”  and  yet  in  the 
pay  of  the  booksellers,  and  the  Jews, 
some  of  the  richest  subjects  in  the 
kingdom,  carries  pride,  inconsistency* 
and  malice,  on  its  front.  To  the 
other  slanderous  insinuation  of  Per¬ 
severans,  relative  to  some  charitable 
Jews  who  “  assisted  me  handsomely 
in  an  unfortunate  loss,”  I  must  say  it 
is  an  arrant  falsehood — otherwise  I 
should  not  have  been  displeased  at  the 
assertion  ;  because  it  would  imply  at 
least  that  a  reward  was  merited,  whe¬ 
ther  given  or  not.  Of  somer  hand¬ 
some  assistance  which  I  received  from 
the  Literary  Fund ,  I  have  certainly 
made  no  secret ;  and  I  mention  it 
here,  because  theirs  is  a  species  of  ap¬ 
probation  and  encouragement,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  without  a  charac¬ 
ter  in  other  respects  irreproachable, 
as  well  as  for  some  literary  ability. 
Hitherto,  as  I  have  never  wanted  the 
aid  of  charitable  Jews,  the  assertion 
of  Perseverans  is  an  arrant  false¬ 
hood  ;  but  for  w  hich,  among  the  anti¬ 
moralists  of  his  class,  pardon  is  as 
easily  to  be  had,  as  indulgences  and 
the  like  used  to  be  among  the  most 
bigoted  Papists. 

Since  my  name  has  been  attached 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Witherby’s,  to  whom 
I  am  a.  stranger ,  having  never  seen 
that  gentleman  hut  once  ;  I  will  un- 
deriake  to  answer  the  question  Per¬ 
severans  has  put  to  us  about  the 
Toldoih  Yeshu  :  it  was  a  part  of  the 
Talmud,  and  it  was  also  expunged.— 
What  then  was  this  book,  discoun¬ 
tenanced  by  the  Jews  themselves,  for 
several  centuries  past,  on  account  of 
the  absurdity  and  extravagance  of  its 
tenets,  proper  to  be  raked  out  of  its 
ashes,  and  translated,  as  Mr.  Wither- 
by  asserts  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
London  Society  to  do,  merely  to 
make  it  a  pretext  for  stigmatizing 
the  present  race  of  Jews  ?  If  these  are 
the  tender  mercies  of  these  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  to  visit  the  sins  of  the 
fathers,  not  to  the  fourth,  but  to 

four 
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four  hundred  generations,  instead  of 
preaching  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  towards  men,  they  have  im¬ 
proved  upon  tiie  curses  of  the  law  of 
Moses  with  a  vengeance.  If  Mr. 
Witherby  had  the  approbation  of  the 
present  Bishop  of  London  in  the  se¬ 
conding  of  his  endeavours  to  prevent 
what  must  have  been  reputed  blas¬ 
phemy ,  he  certainly  deserved  it,  and 
that  of  every  friend  to  mankind.  As 
to  the  cant  of  “  every  man’s  soul  being 
at  stake,  who  has  not  an  anxious 
concern  for  the  souls  of  others,”  this 
is  only  a  flimsy  apology  for  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  convert-making.  Perse- 
verans  affects  also  to  be  sorry,  when 
speaking  of  Missionaries,  that  I  al¬ 
luded  to  Jamaica;  and  assures  me 
**  that  business  is  now  better  under¬ 
stood  than  it  was  formerly;  but,  if 
it  is  not  still  carried  on  as  awkwardly 
and  as  objectionably  as  ever,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  the  following  para¬ 
graph  in  the  Times  for  Monday,  July 
15,  1811  :  “  J.  Wiggins  and  J.  To- 
Jand,  two  preachers  in  the  Metho- 
distic  persuasion,  were  convicted  at 
Kingston  in  Jamaica,  of  preaching 
without  a  licence,  and  after  sun-set, 
and  fined  50/.  each.”  It  seems  that, 
with  all  She  pretensions  to  loyalty 
used  by  these  people,  they  do  not 
consider  human  laws  as  binding,  when 
they  oppose  their  immediate  interests. 
But  the  saving  as  well  as  the  getting 
of  money,  seems  connected  with  most 
of  these  spiritual  undertakings;  hence 
we  may  account  for  the  conduct  of 
the  proprietors  of  Conventicles  in 
avoiding  the  payment  of  poor-rates, 
under  the  pretext  of  being  merely 
trustees.  And  yet  some  of  these  per¬ 
sons,  who  probably  never  gave  away 
a  farthing  of  their  own,  may  pass  for 
very  charitable  men,  while  the  Clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  most 
undoubtedly  uncharitable  to  a  pro¬ 
verb,  But  why  so  ?  They  cannot 
perambulate  through  cities  and  coun¬ 
ties  to  multiply  collections,  nor  have 
they  any  tribes  of  gossiping  women 
to  fabricate  or  propagate  the  sup¬ 
posed  good  deeds  of  their  Pastors. 

Perseverans  assumes  that  “  1  think 
equal  laws  are  in  the  stead  of  Christ¬ 
ianity.”  Perseverans  could  never  as¬ 
sume  any  thing  with  less  reason.  I 
would  have  the  sanction  or  disappro¬ 
bation  of  genuine  Christianity  applied, 
H  possible,  to  every  human  action  ; 
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as  there  are  but  too  many  instances 
(and  some  1  have  referred  to)  of 
persons  zealously  professing  a  belief 
in  the  Gospel,  and  yet  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  every  occasion  that  presents 
it  seif,  to  evade  human  laws. 

As  Perseverans  seems  to  have  Writ- 
ten  more  against  my  person  than  my 
opinions,  1  cannot  but  complain  of 
the  very  unfair  advantage  taken  by  an 
opponent,  concealed  under  a  feigned 
name,  when,  for  aught  he  knows, 
the  bread  of  his  known  opponent  may 
depend  upon  the  support  of  his  re¬ 
putation.  Perseverans  need  not  be 
told  of  the  mischief  attending  the 
mere  suggestion  of  Jacobinism;  but  to 
hint,  this  against  one  who  has  hazard¬ 
ed  his  personal  safety  by  his  repeated 
exposure  of  Jacobin  principles,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  1800  and  1801,  argues  ex¬ 
treme  ignorance,  of  the  character  he 
has  assailed.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Perseverans  himself,  if  he  enjoy 
independent  property,  may  owe  it  to 
the  measures  of  safety  adopted  by' 
Government  against  the  Jacobins  and 
United  Britons  of  1802  ;  but  of  the 
necessity  of  which,  even  they  were 
ignorant  till  duty  and  genuine  loyalty 
impelled  others  to  discover  the  danger 
of  the  country.  I  own  that  an  emi-  , 
neot  political  writer  advised  me  to 
Say  that  immediately  before  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State,  which  otherwise,  ia 
the  way  of  my  profession,  and  without 
seeking  or  expecting  reward,  I  should 
have  communicated  through  the  me- 
dium  of  his  paper.  This  produced. 
Mr.  Addington’s  renewal  of  the  Sedi¬ 
tion  Act,  &c.  in  1801.  Happily  for 
the  writer  1  allude  Jo,  he  has  been  the 
artificer  of  his  own  fortune ;  but  I 
suppose  I  may  deem  myself  sulfi- 
gently  fortunate,  if  I  can  preserve 
myself  from  the  imputation  of  Jaco¬ 
binism  !  As  to  being  an  “  advocate 
for  Buonaparte,”  can  this  be  fairly  im¬ 
puted  to  any  person  who  merely  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  extraordinary  cha¬ 
racter  ?  Is  it  a  crime  to  suppose  that 
the  instrument  which  seems  univer¬ 
sally  exterminating  Popish  tyranny 
and  superstition,  has  not  been  under 
the  guidance  of  Providence?  Have 
not  the  events  of  the  last  twenty  years 
ia  a  manner  obtruded  themselves,  not 
only  upon  the  religious,  but  upon, 
men  who  before  were  quite  indiffer¬ 
ent  as  to  affairs  of  this  nature  ?  The 
interposition  of  Providence  to  which 

1  refer, 
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I  refer,  was  certainly  admitted  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  1st  of  July, 
when  the  Chancellor  ot  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  in  answer  to  what  dropped  from 
Mr.  Whitbread  on  the  subject  of  as¬ 
sassination,  not  only  disavowed  that 
horrible  doctrine,  but  acknowledged 

that  if  Buonaparte  was  raised  up  by 
Providence  for  any  great  end,  &c.  we 
also  might  be  chosen  to  educe  good 
out  of  the  evils  of  his  injustice  and 
both  speakers  properly  agreed  as  to 
the  necessity  of  resisting  him  by  all 
the  means  of  legitimate  warfare. 

As  I  never  could  reconcile  myself 
to  the  idea  of  labourers  and  mecha- 
nicks  suddenly  starting  up  preachers, 
and  uttering  the  greatest  absurdities 
in  the  name  of  the  Creator;  so,  as  I 
hinted  before,  by  the  exposure  of 
these  characters  in  1600,  1  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  unpardonable  sin, 
as,  after  the  publication  of  this  tract, 
the  magistrates  suffered  no  more 
field-preaching  about  the  metropolis. 
It  was  to  be  regretted,  that  some 
persons  in  Mr.  Wesley’s  Connexion 
were  involved  in  this  prohibition ; 
hut  no  distinction  could  be  made. 
The  knowledge  of  this  also,  as  well 
as  my  trilling  interference  to  prevent 
these  people  from  pestering  the  Jews, 
may  have  sharpened  the  lash  Perse- 
verans  has  taken  upon  him  to  use; 
and  yet  I  have  still  by  me  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  two  or  three  “  solitary 
Bishops,”  and  other  Primores ,  who 
approved  of  my  endeavours. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  is  it  not  re¬ 
markable  that  some  professors  of  re¬ 
ligion  seem  as  if  they  would  rather 
he  called  Calvinists  than  Christians  ? 
Of  the  latter,  now  falling  into  desue¬ 
tude  with  them,  we  seldom  hear ; 
but  Calvinist  is  obtruded  on  every 
occasion  connected  with  utility,  pub¬ 
lic  or  private!  And  yet  how  does 
tii is  accord  with  persons  so  ready  to 
charge  others  with  French  princi¬ 
ples,  to  he  thus  proud  of  adopting 
•their  name  from  a  French  Monk,  a 
republican  in  his  politicks,  and  in  his 
practice  one  ol  the  most  cruel  and 
sanguinary  characters  that  ever  pro¬ 
fessed  religion ;  the  propagator  of 
the  horrid  decrees,  and  the  betrayer 
and  murderer  of  the  heretic  Servetus  ? 
Moderation  in  all  things  is  a  lesson 
that  all  Calvinists  in  power  ought  Jo 
learn;  nor  let  them  presume  upon  the 
perpetuity  of  its  continuance.  Their 
party  had  a  long  day  during  the  Civil 
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Wars  and  the  Interregnum  ;  and  yet 
the  Taylors  and  Tillotsons  succeeded 
with  reason  in  the  place  of  rant.  If 
the  modern  Puritans  do  not  abuse 
their  present  liberty  by  petitioning  or 
caballing  for  more,  as  has  been  talked 
of,  the  spread  of  science,  and  even 
their  own  Sunday  schools,  will  in  the 
end  sap  the  fabrick  they  think  they 
are  raising  to  the  skies,  exclusive?  of 
the  effects  of  those  dreadful  convul¬ 
sions  still  felt  throughout  Europe. 
Still  I  have  reasonable  views  for  main¬ 
taining  that  the  Church  of  England 
will  Jong  survive  the  Sectaries  who 
are  daily  predicting  her  downfall, 

P.  S.  Having  declined  the  deli¬ 
very  of  the  above  till  I  saw  your 
Supplement;  with  no  small  surprize 
I  learned  from  the  third  portion  of 
Perseverans’*  Vindication,  that  he  still 
meditates  “  some  Notes  on  the  Works 
of  both  Mr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Atkins.” 
Mr.  Atkins!  why  what  hath  he  done? 
Surely  if  this  doughty  champion  be 
conscious  of  the  justice  and  validity 
of  his  former  assertions,  he  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  severe  castigation  he 
has  already  inflicted.  If  this  unmer¬ 
ciful  man  would  actually  crush  the 
victim  he  imagines  laid  at  his  feet, 
magnanimity  and  generosity  are  not 
to  be  found  in  his  nomenclature.  But 
I  really  believe  his  antagonists  may 
remain  perfectly  at  their  ease;  for 
my  part,  I  would  not  wish  my  bit¬ 
terest  enemy  a  deeper  mortification 
than  disappointment  in  the  sanguine 
expectation  of  friends.  Mr.  Leiuoirte, 
I  perceive  in  your  Supplement,  in¬ 
stead  of  gratifying  Perseverans  by  en¬ 
tering  the  lists  against  me,  has,  in 
his  truly  discriminating  and  tempe¬ 
rate  Letter,  confirmed  my  sentiments 
relative  to  the  reserve  and  indifference 
of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  utter 
impracticability  of  all  attempts  to  con¬ 
vert  them.  Where  are  now  the  hopes 
of  Perseverans  ?  But  if  he  be  still  in¬ 
clined  to  carry  on  a  war  ad  interne - 
ci.onem ,  excluding  all  neutrals,  and 
admitting  none  but  enemies  or  auxi¬ 
liaries,  it  would  be  more  consistent 
with  his  prowess  and  patronage  to 
stand  forward  upon  fair  and  egual 
ground,  by  avowing  his  real  name ; 
and  if  my  productions  are  still  to  en¬ 
gage  his  attention,  1  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  him  ICings  and  Kingdoms  the 
Subjects  of  Prophecy,  in  page  G27  of 
your  Supplement,  to  which  1  also 
ought  to  have  attached  my  real  name. 

However, 
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However,  from  a  view  of  his  last 
rhapsodies,  personalities  excepted,  I 
shall  leave  him  to  the  tree  use  of  his 
brackets  and  long  periods,  without 
further  annoyance.  In  his  professed 
answer  to  an  Unconverted  J ew,  like 
the  principal  in  a  drunken  squabble, 
he  seems  alternately  assailing,  and  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  spectators  all  around 
him  without  reason  or  discrimination. 
In  this  bewilderment  I  observe,  ;11? 
most  with  pity,  that  he  begins  with 
the  Unconverted  Jew,  runs  from  him 
to  Mr.  Witherby,  then  to  me  and  Mr, 
Atkins,  and  lastly  to  Mr.  Urban,  as 
if  at  his  wits'  ’end !  Need  w  e  any  fur¬ 
ther  assurance  that  he  is  no  hired 
writer  ?  Perseverans  seems  to  be  a 
little  active  participle ;  but  he  may 
never  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  a  noun 
substantive.  W.  Ha?} ieton  Reid. 

August  5. 


Mr.  Witherby  on  the  state  oj  the 
Modern  Jews. 

(Concluded  from  p.  136. ) 

M  r.  U  ub  a  s ,  Enfield  IF  ash ,  July  f>. 

WHAT  have  I  done,  Sir,  that  I 
should  be  de-cribcd  by  Perse¬ 
verans,  as  one  of  “  the  remarkable 
phenomena,  which  hath  graced  the 
iresent  century”?  It  is,  because  I 
lave  asserted,  and  quoted  Scripture  to 
prove,  that  the  Christians  in  the  apos¬ 
tolic  age,  who  were  Jews  by  birth, 
were  required  by  the  Apostles  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  though  believers  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  were  not  so  required  (Acts  xv. 
21.);  arid  consequently,  that  the  Lou¬ 
don  Society  are  acting  wrong,  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  tempt  and  seduce  the 
Jews  from  their  obedience  to  the 
Jaws  of  Clod,  which  he  gave  to  iiieir 
ancestors  by  the  band  of  his  servant 
Moses,  Will  Perseverans  have  the 
boldness  to  assert,  that  the  learned 
Bishops,  and  respectable  regular  Minis¬ 
ters  or  the  Church  of  England,  and  in 
fact  the  great  body  of  Protestants, 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  present 
day,  have  been, and  are,  inattentive  to 
their  duty  in  this  matter?  Surely,  Mr. 
Urban,  he  will  not  assert  it.  They 
have  been  ever  ready  to  give  a  rea¬ 
son  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them ; 
but  their  forbearance  proves  that 
they  have  thought  it  advisable  not 
to  disturb  the  Jews  in  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  their  religion.  Nay 
more,  the  learned  Dr.  Hunter,  in  the 


Sermon  lie  preached  before  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  concerning  the  Jews, 
declared  his  complete  conviction  of 
the  total  inutility  of  their  proceedings 
concerning  them;  and  cautioned  them 
against  the  imposition  of  one,  who,  he 
says,  “  told  lies  for  God's  sake  ;  and 
boasted  of  success  with  which  he  had 
not  been  crowned,”  If  then  ray  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  measures  ol  the 
London  Society  constitutes  me  a 
phenomenon,  I  am  in  good  company 
— but  I  defy  Perseverans,  or  any  one, 
to  quote  any  of  my  words,  to  make 
good  his  assertion,  that  I  endeavour 
to  prove  that  the  Jews  ought  not 
to  embrace  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  I  have  never  expressed  myself 
to  this  effect:  1  believe  that  they 
will  mourn  on  beholding  him  whom 
they  have  pierced ;  but  as  the  place 
in  which  they  will  thus  mourn  is 
specified  (viz.  Jerusalem),  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  will  thus  mourn  until 
after  their  restoration  to  Jerusalem, 
Zech.  xii.  10. 

I  am  very  glad  to  find  Perseverans 
apologising  for  the  Society’s  scheme 
or'  raising  a  fund  to  lend  money  to 
those  Jews,  who  by  marrying  Christ¬ 
ian  women  might  lose  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  their  Jewish  employers.  He 
says  it  was  intended  as  a  remedy ,  and 
not  as  a  procuring  cause  ;  and  that  it 
has  never  yet  been  acted  upon,  and 
perhaps  never  may.  How  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  it  should  be  acted  on,  if  there 
is  not  an  English  man  or*  woman  base 
enough  to  encourage  such  doings  ? 
how  can  it  be  acted  on,  if  no  cash  is 
produced  ?  Perseverans  charges  rue 
with  quoting  the  passage  falsely ;  if 
he  turns  to  the  24th  page  of  mv 
Letter  to  Dr.  Wordsworth,  he  will 
find,  that  I  have  quoted  the  very 
words,  and  marked  them  as  a  quota¬ 
tion,  referring  to  page  12  of  the  .So¬ 
ciety’s  Second  Report,  from  which  I 
copied  them.  I  presume  that  every 
one  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the 
subject,  must  have  observed  the  con¬ 
nexion  this  scheme  had  with  that 
which  led  them  to  print  Abstracts  of 
the  Act  of  1st  Anne.  Were  not  these 
Abstracts  pasted  on  the  walls  of  the 
metropolis,  as  a  procuring  cause  J 

I  happen,  Mr.  Urban,  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  tiie  gentleman,  who, 
having  proposed  the  establishment  of 
the  Jewish  Hospital,  may  he  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  founder  ol  it,  as  Captain 
Coram  is  considered  as  the  founder 

of 
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of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  I  there¬ 
fore  shewed  him  Perseverans’s  Letter. 
Certainly  it  would  have  been  incum¬ 
bent  on  him  to  acknowledge  the 
obligation,  if  Perseverans  is  correct, 
in  claiming*  for  the  London  Society 
the  merit  of  having  occasioned  the 
enlargement  of  that  Hospital,  and 
the  employment  of  the  children  in 
mechanical  trades;  but,  Sir,  my  friend 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  acknowledge 
the  obligation,  and  shewed  me  the 
original  paper  containing  the  account 
of  this  Hospital,  before  the  London 
Society  existed.  1  extract  these  word-s 
from  it :  “  The  aged  are  here  enabled 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  life  in 
ease  and  comfort ;  and  the  young  are 
brought  up  in  the  habits  of  religion, 
decency  of  manners,  and  industry. 
-At  a  proper  age  the  boys  will  be 
taught  a  trade  in  the  house,  whereby 
they  may  in  future  gain  an  honest  and 
competent  maintenance  ;  and  the  girls 
taught  every  thing  calculated  to  make 
them  good  housewives,  and  at  a  pro¬ 
per  age  w  ill  be  placed  in  some  good 
situation,  from  whom  if  alter  a  cer¬ 
tain  titl  e  they  can  bring  certificates 
of  a  proper  conduct,  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  reward  of  five  guineas.”  — 

This  foundation  is  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  and  support  of  aged  men  and 
women,  as  well  as  lire  education  and 
industrious  employment  of  youth  of 
both  sexes.” 

Notwithstanding  this  evidence, 
which  cerfainly  amounts  to  proof, 
that  the  London  Society  have  had  no 
hand  in  that  which  Perseverans  al¬ 
ledges  ;  yet  l  must  profess  my  opinion, 
that  the  Missionary  and  London  So¬ 
cieties  have  unintentionally  occasioned 
much  prosperity  to  this  Institution. 
The  Missionary  Society  was  in  exist¬ 
ence,  though  the  London  Sociefy- 
was  not,  before  the  Jew's’  Hospital 
■was  founded.  There  is,  Mr.  Urban, 
in  the  British  character  a  noble  de¬ 
testation  of  meanness  ;  low  cunning, 
wherever  it  is  observed,  is  despised. 
I  have  seen  the  list  of  the  names 
of  the  eighty-seven  Subscribers  of 
10 Of.  and  upwards,  who  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  ;  and  if  I  can  judge  by  names, 
I  am  persuaded  that  full  halt  of  them 
are  the  names  of  Christians;  men  of 
reflection,  Sir,  who,  if  any  of  them 
should  have  detected  a  musick,  draw¬ 
ing,  or  Italian  master,  cunningly 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded,  and  embracing  it  to  teach 


his  employers’  children  that  their  fa¬ 
ther  is  an  heretic,  and  that  there  is 
no  salvation  but  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  would  not  have  thought  it 
any  bigotry  or  intolerance  to  dismiss 
such  a  master  from  his  service.  The 
Missionary  Society  should  have  avow¬ 
ed  their  object  at  first;  they  should 
have  told  the  Jews  that  they  found  it 
as  difficult  to  bend  them  as  the  full- 
grown  oak  ;  and  therefore  had  insti- 
tuted  a  gratis  School,  to  see  what 
might  be  done  with  their  tender 
twigs.  LetPerseverans,  if  he  pleases, 
continue  to  call  the  venerable  Dr. 
Hierschell  a  bigot,  and  intolerant  ; 
this  is  exactly  what  ihe  dismissed 
master  would  have  said  :  “  Shocking 
bigotry  and  intolerance,  to  dismiss 
me  from  his  service  for  endeavouring 
to  save  his  child  !  I  admit  that  1  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  bring 
the  child  into  the  true  Church;  but 
no  opportunity  is  to  be  lost,  to  save 
a  fellow  creature  from  perdition.” 
All  bigots,  Mr.  Urban,  will  be  found  to 
argue  upon  the  same  principles ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  bigotry  and  into¬ 
lerance  does  not  rest  upon  Dr.  Hier¬ 
schell,  but  upon  those  who  rendered  his 
interference  necessary.  He  did  no 
more  than  his  duty  imperiously  re- 
q  u i  red :  a ndi  t  is  my  fir  m  co n  victi  on  ,th  a t 
detestation  of  the  scheme  of  gratis 
instruction  being  offered  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Jews,  to  get  the  children 
of  the  poor,  with  intent  to  make  them 
renounce  ihe  religion  of  their  fathers, 
hath  operated,  and  still  continues  to 
operate,  io  the  advantage  of  the  Jews’ 
Hospital,  by  inducing  Christians,  who 
disapprove  of  such  conduct,  liberally 
to  contribute  to  its  support.  Mr. 
Frey’s  Narrative  contains  evidence 
that  many  of  the  Missionary  Society 
did  not  approve  of  his  measures  ;  and 
the  Dissenting  Minister  who  educated 
him,  thus  expresses  himself  in  the 
Letter  which  Mr.  Frey  has  published, 
in  page  172:  “  Your  plan  of  setting 
up  a  boarding-school  for  Jewush  child¬ 
ren,  and  supporting  every  one  who 
professed  to  have  a  regard  to  Christ¬ 
ianity,  1  could  not  approve:  it  is 
bribing  people  to  be  Christians.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Apostle  Paul  ever 
gave  ail  the  Jews  unconverted,  forty 
shillings  to  make  them  Christians  ; 
and  it  would  have  filled  your  Society 
with  hypocrites.”  The  Missionary 
Society  have,  in  times  now  past,  been 
deluded  to  act,  in  a  way  which  their 

conduct 
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conduct  shews  they  do  not  now  ap¬ 
prove.  May  they  have  more  grace 
given  to  them,  than  they  even  now 
possess ;  and  then  I  think  we  shall 
see  many  of  their  names  in  the  list  of 
subscribers  to  the  Jews'  Hospital. 

In  a  conversation  I  had  with  Dr. 
Hierschell  since  the  publication  of  Per- 
severans’s  Letter,  1  read  to  him  those 
parts  in  which  he  is  accused  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance.  If  he  had  been  a 
bigot,  or  intolerant,  it  would  have 
disturbed  him;  but  it  did  not.  lie 
put  two  letters  in  my  hand  :  from  the 
first  of  which,  I  shall,  by  his  permis¬ 
sion,  make  an  extract ;  and  shall,  by 
1  his  permission,  insert  his  answer  to 
it  at  length.  The  first  is  dated  the 
f 4th  May,  1807,  and  is,  I  presume, 
from  a  Member  of  the  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  : — “  Sir,  Herewith  I  beg  leave 
to  present  you  with  one  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Magazines,  in  which  is  printed 
your  address  to  that  part  of  the  vine¬ 
yard  of  Jehovah,  more  particularly 
committed  to  your  care.  Permit  me 
to  offer  you  my  sincere  thanks,  for 
the  mildness  and  moderation  which 
the  whole  address  very  conspicu¬ 
ously  displays ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  as  exemplary  for  fide¬ 
lity  in  the  important  character  of 
watchman  for  the  Lord,  in  all  that 
which  you  deem  to  be  your  duty.” 
“  That  it  may  please  God  to  grant 
you  grace  to  act  in  all  fidelity,  in 
the  fear  of  his  holy  name,  and  finally 
admit  you  to  the  joys  of  the  heavenly 
state,  to  join  with  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  in  unceasing  songs  of  praise, 
is  the  sincere  desire  of  your  humble 
servant,  -  - .” 

Dr.  Iiierscheil’s  answer  was  in  these 
words :  “  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
my  not  acknowledging  sooner  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine, 
together  with  your  very  flattering 
Letter,  earlier  ;  but  a  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  avocations  have  from 
time  to  time  conspired  to  prevent  it. 
I  am  happy,  however,  on  this  occasion, 
to  be  able  to  express  ray  innate  sa¬ 
tisfaction  at  the  impression  you  seem 
to  have  received  from  the  style  of 
my  address  ;  whilst  I  cannot  help  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  same  feelings,  from 
the  liberal  and  philanthropic  spirit 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  your 
Epistle.  Be  assured,  my  good  Sir,  that 
the  Jews  have  always  felt,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  their  sentiments  with  respect 
to  Christians,  in  the  way  you  so 


much  applaud  ;  and  if  a  contrary  cry 
has  been  heard,  it  was  the  voice  of 
the  oppressed,  it  was  the  echo  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  war-whoop  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  These  days  are,  thanks  be  to 
God,  passed  and  gone  by;  and  the 
time  is  now  arrived,  when  we  can 
mutually  consider  those-  of  another 
form  of  religion  in  their  proper  qua¬ 
lities  as  men,  as  brethren  formed  by 
the  same  divine  hand,  and  endowed 
by  the  same  faculties;  and,  without 
enthusiastically  seeking  to  make  pro¬ 
selytes,  we  can  calmly  pursue  each  his 
own  way  in  seeking  the  Lord,  to 
humble  ourselves  before  him,  and 
adore  the  universal  Creator.  May 
your  piety  find  grace  in  his  sight  ; 
and  may  he  shed  his  blessings  on  you 
all,  as  we  hope  and  pray  for/his  peo¬ 
ple  Israel,  is  the  earnest  prayer 
of,”  &c.  &c. 

I  cannot,  Mr.  Urban,  conclude  this 
better  more  to  my  satisfaction,  thafi 
by  imitating  the  venerable  Rabbi,  in 
praying  God  to  shed  his  blessings  on 
every  member  of  the  Missionary  and 
London  Societies.  A  recent  instance 
or  two,  in  which  the  London  Society 
have  felt  how  they  have  been  imposed 
on,  may  tend  to  open  their  eyes.  L 
trust  by  God’s  blessing  tlvey  will 
awake  from  their  delirious  dream  ; 
and  then,  Sir,  I  have  good  hope  that 
we  shall  see  the  names  of  their  right 
honourable  President  and  Vice-presi¬ 
dents  and  chief  subscribers  transferred 
to  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Jews’ 
Hospital.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
find,  that  Perseverans  so  highly  ap¬ 
proves  of  this  Institution ;  and  1  re¬ 
quest  him  to  turn  to  page  15  of  my 
Vindication  of  the  Jdws,  for  an  answer 
to  the  questions  he  puts  to  me,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Talmud.  I  fear  1  have 
trespassed  upon  your  patience,  Mr. 
Urban,  and  shall  therefore  conclude. 

Thomas  Witiiehby. 


Mr.  Urban,  Margate,  Sept.  23, 1810. 

SINCE  my  last,  I  was  much  pleased 
in  observing  in  a  Newspaper,  a 
spirited,  humane,  young  man,  seeing 
a  child  nearly  drowned  in  the  Thames, 
leaping  in  with  his  clothes  on,  and 
diving,  hut  did  not  succeed  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  object ;  upon  which  he  swam 
to  a  vessel  near  at  hand,  took  off  his 
clothes,  and  plunged  in  again,  and 
saw  the  child  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  quite  exhausted;  he  brought 
liiip  up,  and,  with  immediate  medical 

'assistance. 
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assistance,  the  child  was  restored. 
My  opinion  is,  in  all  such  praise-wor¬ 
thy  acts,  of  such  great  humanity,  and 
such  fine  feelings,  too  much  praise 
and  thanks  cannot  be  bestowed  on 
such  a  young  man  ;  I  speak  feelingly. 
When  I  was  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  on  a  Summer’s  eve,  I  was 
going  to  bathe  in  the  river  Severn,  at 
Worcester  :  I  observed  the  bank  of 
the  river  lined  with  crowds  of  people  j 
I  ran,  for  no  one  could  run  faster ; 
and  as  I  approached  the  spot,  I  cried 
out,  “  What  is  the  matter  ?”  “  0  ! 

Sir!  0,  Sir!  poor  Hill  and  Berrow 
are  drowned.”  I  asked  how  many 
times  they  had  come  up ;  “  Twice, 
Sir,  twice,  Sir.”  I  said,  “  Shame  on 
you,  great  fellows,  in  not  leaping  in.” 
“  0,  Sir  !  it’s  the  deepest  hole  in  the 
river.”  1  by  that  time  had  got  part 
of  my  clothes  off,  and  I  leaped  in, 
and  saw  they  had  got  dead  hold  on 
each  other,  and  in  a  very  feeble,  weak 
state  (quite  gone)  ;  1  then  recon- 
iioitered  the  best  mode  to  lay  hold  of 
them  ;  and  I  very  easily  brought  them 
out,  which  was  to  me  unspeakable 
pleasure  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  had 
them  conveyed  home,  to  the  great 
joy  of  their  parents.  Fidelis. 


Mr.  Urban,  Brampton ,  Avgust  7. 

IN  your  last  Supplement,  p.  C34, 
A.  Z.  notices  the  practice  of  giving 
new  names  to  old  streets  in  this  Me¬ 
tropolis. — Some,  perhaps,,  have  been 
changed  for  more  reputable  names, 
as  the  streets  have  been  improved  by 
more  respectable  inhabitants:  —  such 
as  Poor  Jewry-lane;  Cow-lane,  Smith- 
field  ;  Petty  France,  Westminster, 
now  called  York-street,  &c. ;  but 


however  modernized,  I  understand 
the  old  name  is  retained  in  the  parish 
books. 

There  is  another  point  with  regard 
to  new  streets  which  I  have  noticed, 
and  that  is,  the  Orthography. — I  will 
mention  two,  which  I  have  recently 
observed,  both  leading  into  Russel- 
square :  At  oue  end  of  Guildford- 
street  the  d  is  omitted,  and  to  Mon- 
tagu-street  the  e  is  added  ;  to  prove 
that  both  are  incorrect,  it  is  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  mention,  that  the  first  is 
named  after  the  town  in  Surrey,  the 
latter  from  the  name  and  title  of  the 
Duke,  who  built  Moutagu-house,  now 
the  British  Museum.  —  The  builders 
of  streets  think  of  profit,  and  to 
give  a  fashionable  name;  with  pro¬ 
priety,  or  orthography,  they  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  the  work  is  left  to 
an  ignorant  painter ;  but  I  think  the 
better  -  informed  resident,  against 
whose  house  the  erroneous  word  is 
painted,  should  have  it  corrected,  and 
this  1  should  certainly  do,  if  the  case 
were  my  own.  — Allow  a  short  illus¬ 
tration:  I  was  lately  at  Brighton  ;  in 
passing  down  a  street,  a  painter  was 
at  work,  to  name  a  court  or  passage, 
he  had  proceeded,  “  Belle  Sav.”  hold, 
said  1,  my  friend,  you  intend  to  make 
thee  an. —  No;  was  the  reply,  then 
you  should  omit  the  e  in  Bell,  other¬ 
wise  youwillpaintan  English  toaFrench 
word  ;  either  let  it  be  “  BelkSavage,” 
or  “  Belle-Sauvage-” —  Said  the  man, 
“  I  suppose  you  are  right,  but  I  must 
follow  my  instructions  on  this  paper  ; 
for  myself,  I  am  ignorant  of  language, 
and  thought  1  was  following  the  di«, 
ructions  of  those  who  knew  better.” 

Yours,  &c.  I.  T. 


Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  10  j 

THE  following  (among  many  others)  are  the  former  and  present  names  of 
places  inquired  after  by  A.  Z.  page  634  ;  but  the  times  when  such  altera¬ 
tions  took  place  1  am  not  able  to  state. 


Former  Names. 

Hog  Lane,  St.  Giles’s . 

Hedge  Lane,  Charing  Cross . 

Tyburn  Road,  from  Mary-le-bone  ? 

Lane  to  the  Turnpike . 

Crabtree  Street,  from  Tottenham  } 
Court  Road  to  Titchfield  Street.  \ 

Dyot  Street,  St.  Giles’s . . . 

Panton  Street,  Coventry  Street,  .... 

Coney  Court,  Gray’s  Inn.  . . 

Grange  Street,  Theobald's  Road . 

Mutton  Hill,  Clerkenwell . . . 

Queen  Anne  Street  East,  Portland  } 

Street,  . . . . <> 

Cow  Lane  and  Duck  Lane,  Smithfield 

Yours, 


Present  Names. 

Crown  Street,  Soho. 

Whitcombe  Street. 

Oxford  Street. 

Goodge  Street,  and  Charles  Street. 
George  Street. 

Arundel  Street,  Panton  Square. 
Gray’s  Inn  Square. 

G  repo  Street. 

Viiuy  Street. 

V  ‘ 

\ 

Fole^f  Place,  and  Foley  Street. 

King  Street,  and  Duke  Street. 

&c*  R.  M — nit — xt. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urean,  July  12. 

IT  will,  no  doubt,  be  gratifying  not 
only  to  the  Author  of  “  Humane 
Suggestions,”  in  parti.  519,buttoyour 
numerous  Readers  in  general,  to  be 
informed  that  in  one  of  the  trades  he 
mentions,  the  white-lead  manufac¬ 
tories,  precautions  for  the  health  of 
the  men  are  now  universally  adopted. 
The  great  danger  to  those  employed 
in  this  business  was  occasioned  by  the 
quantity  of  dust  raised  by  the  old 
mode  of  sifting  the  lead,  and  this 
being  inhaled  by  those  immediately 
about  it  certainly  was  the  cause  of 
many  Unpleasant  consequences ;  but 
it  is  now  invariably  sifted  in  water, 
and  thus  the  great  evil  is  obviated.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  clean¬ 
liness  is  particularly  enforced,  and  the 
men  are  strictly  ordered  not  to  leave 
their  work  for  meals  without  care¬ 
fully  washing  themselves ;  the  benefit 
of  this  precaution  is  sufficiently  ob¬ 
vious.  I  am  much  inclined  to  think, 
from  the  attention  I  have  given  to 
this  subject,  that  the  mortality  in 
these  manufactories  (if  it  be  frequent) 
is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  state 
in  which  men  go  to  them,  than  to  the 
work  itself;  for  it  is  well  known  that, 
from  the  prejudice  that  prevails,  few 
persons  engage  in  them,  as  labourers 
whose  health  and  circumstances  will 
allow  them  to  follow  any  other  calling. 
It  is  rather  an  extraordinary  fact,  that 
a  life-guardsman,  who  was  affected 
with  an  asthma,  could  never  respire 
so  well  as  when  in  this  employ  :  i  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  factory  where 
he  worked  several  years. 

An  Oed  CorrespondexVt. 

Mr,  U r n a n ,  Aug.  10. 

OLITICAL  oeconomy  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  new  science,  arising 
from  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
progress  of  human  industry  ;  more 
particularly  from  the  perfection  to 
which  the  present  age  has  witnessed 
its  commerce  carried,  by  which  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  created  by  observing 
men  ;  and  what  seemed  by  its  bound¬ 
less  and  spontaneous  nature  to  bear 
no  connexion  with  science  itself,  has 
risen  to  its  dignity,  by  the  philoso¬ 
phical  genius  of  the  Author  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations. 

We  have  lately  had  the  clearest  evi¬ 
dence  how  little  those  principles  are 
understood  by  some  of  the  most  inge¬ 
nious  and  Teamed  men  in  this  Em¬ 


pire,  who  had  not  given  their  studies 
to  objects  not  very  gratef  ul  to  ima¬ 
gination  or  erudition.  Our  Ances¬ 
tors,  according  to  the  race  of  modern 
oeconomists,  must  have  committed 
many  gross  blunders  in  their  Sump¬ 
tuary  laws,  and  others,  which  check¬ 
ed  and  discouraged  national  indus¬ 
try.  But,  though  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cils  of  many  of  our  Sovereigns  were 
often  ignorant  of  those  principles 
which  produce  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
au  enlightened  Politician  sometimes 
appeared,  who,  acting  by  principles 
he  had  himself  discovered,  and  which 
they  could  not  comprehend,  con¬ 
firmed  our  modern  theories. 

Of  this  kiud^appears  to  me  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Smith,  principal  Secretary  of 
State  to  Elizabeth,  in  his  project  of 
Rent-Corn.  He  was  a  most  inge¬ 
nious  scholar,  and  has  composed  se¬ 
veral  curious  works.  But  Hie  two 
Universities  were  infinitely  indebted 
to  him,  by  the  following  account, 
which,  when  he  proposed’ the  plan, 
was  not  at  all  understood,  and,  as  otfr 
Historian  records,  “  surprised  the 
House who  could  not  see  how  corn 
was  more  valuable  than  money  ! 

ii  1575.  Anno  Reg.  JEliz.  17. 

“  This  year  an  Act  passed  in  Parliament 
most  beneficial  to  both  Universities ; 
whereby  it  was  provided,  that  a  third  part; 
of  the  rents  upon  leases  made  by  Colleges 
should  be  reserved  in  Corn.  This  Corn 
the  tenants  were  yearly  to  deliver  to  the 
Colleges,  either  in  kind  or  in  money,  after 
the  rate  of  the  best  wheat  in  the  markets 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

“  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  principal  Secretary 
of  State,  was  the  chief  procurer  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  this  Act,  and  is  said  by  some  to 
have  surprised  the  House  therein,  where 
many  could  not  conceive  how  this  could 
be  at  all  profitable  to  the  Colleges  ;  but 
still  the  same,  whether  had  in  money  or 
wares.  But  the  politic  Knigljt  took  the 
advantage  of  the  present  cheap  year* 
knowing  hereafter  Grain  would  grow  dearer ; 
mankind  daily  multiplying,  and  licence  be¬ 
ing  lately  given  for  transportation.  At 
this  day  much  emolument  redoundeth 
to  the  Colleges  in  each  University  by  this 
Act,  so  that  though  their  rents  s;and  stdl, 
their  revenues  do  increase.  When  they 
have  least  Corn,  they  have  most  bread  ;  L 
mean  best  maintainance  ;  the  dividends 

then  mounting  the  highest - ” 

Fuller’s  History  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  p.  144. 

Written  in  1655. 

Afterwards  he  notices  in  the  year 
IS2&,  tfiat  a  great  scarcity  followed 

aftef 
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after  the  plenty  of  the  former  year, 
-insomuch  that  wheat  sold  for  ten  shil¬ 
lings  the  bushel,  whereby  a  great  im¬ 
provement  was  made  to  the  fellow¬ 
ships  of  the  old  foundations.  He 
-then  quotes  a  letter  of  a  fellow  writ¬ 
ten  80  years  before; by  whichitappears 
that  his  fellowship  at  Pembroke-Hall 
was  not  worth  more  than  £1.  a-year. 


The  Projector,  a  periodical  pa¬ 
per,  with  the  intrinsic  merit  of  which 
our  Headers  are  well  acquainted,  has 
.been  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Au¬ 
thor,  and  will  appear  in  a  tew  days, 
.in  three  handsome  octavo  volumes. 

Among’ the  precious  MSS.  of  the 
Oriental  library  of  Monte-Casino,  there 
has  just  been  found  a  Greek  MS.  of 
Apollonius  Evander,  the  nephew  of 
Apollonius  of  Rhodes.  Among  other 
important  objects  which  this  MS.  con¬ 
tains,  is  a  very  detailed  account  of 
the  Eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  reign 
of  Titus.  A  learned  Ilelenist  will  soon 
give  a  translation  of  this  work,  with 
the  Greek  opposite  to  it. 

In  the  library  of  Aork  Minster 
there  is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
Erasmus’s  Greek  and  Latin  Testa¬ 
ment,  1516,  folio,  upon  vellum. 

The  following  Works  will  shortly 
be  published : 

Tiie  long-expected  edition  of  Tus- 
ser’s  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry. 

The  Analogies  and  Anomahes  of 
the  Hebrew  Language  considered, 
more  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
Languages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  By 
T.  Thomas,  of  Wareham. 

A  Description  of  a  new  invented 
Instrument  or  Machinefor  illustrating 
on  rational  and  scientific  Principles, 
the  Structure  and  Theory  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Language,  by  ,a  Method  never 
before  attempted.  By  the  Rev.  Ro¬ 
bert  U veda ee.  The  Work  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  approbation  of  the  late 
Mr.  Chancellor  Carlyle. 

,  A  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend,  in 
vindication  of  the  evidences,  doc¬ 
trines,  and  duties  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  2  vols.  By  Dr.  Gregory, 
of  the  Royal  Military  Academy  ;  who 
has  in  this  work  attempted  to  point 
out  several  absurdities  which  neces¬ 
sarily  result  from  Deism,  as  well  as 
to  prove  that  the  leading  positions  of 
the  Socinians  are  utterly  untenable, 
in  fair  argument. 


He  does  not,  however,  inform  us 
what  that  amounted  to  when  he  wrote, 
but  obviously  most  considerably  in¬ 
creased.  And  he  adds,  “  If  fellows  be 
sensible  of  the  grand  increase  of  their 
places,  let  them  thank  pod  for  Sir 
-Thomas  Smith,  and  thank  his  me¬ 
mory  for  procuring  Rent  Cory  unto 
them.”  Aeeadine. 


TELLIGENCE. 

A  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  in¬ 
tended  as  a  companion  to  the  recent 
Abridgement  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  By  Dr.  Thomas  Thom¬ 
son.  The  object  of  tiie  Work  is  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  Scieuces 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Society ; 
and  to  inquire  how  far  each  was  in¬ 
debted  to  Britain,  and  how  far  to 
the  Continent.  Biographical  Sketches 
of  many  distinguished  members  of 
that  illustrious  body  will  be  inter¬ 
spersed  throughout  the  work. 

A  Translation  of  the  Travels  of  the 
celebrated  De  Chateaubriand  (Author 
of  Atala,  &c.)  in  Greece,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  and  Barbary,  in  ISOGrT,  in 
two  octavo  volumes. 

Elements  of  English  Rhythmus;  with 
an  Analysis  of  the  Science  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Elocution.  By  Mr.  JoiinThel- 
wall,  Author  of  the  Vestibule  of 
Eloquence.  In  an  octavo  volume. 

Essays  on  the  Changes  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  Body  at  its  different  Ages  ;  the 
Diseases  to  which  it  is  predisposed  in 
each  period  of  Life,  and  the  leading 
principles  of  its  Longevity.  By  Dr. 
Thomas  Jameson,  of  Cheltenham. 

An  Essay  on  the  Bite  of  a  Rabid 
Animal ;  being  the  substance  of  an 
Essay  that  received  a  Prize  from  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  By  Mr. 
James  Giglman,  Surgeon,  Highgate. 

Mr.  W.  Jones,  author  of  an  Essay 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mr.  Ah. 
Booth,  proposes  to  publish  by  sub¬ 
scription,  in  an  octavo  volume,  The 
History  of  the  Churches  of  the  Val¬ 
leys  of  Piedmont,  commonly  called 
the  Waldeoses  and  Albigenses. 

Dr.  Titford  is  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication,  Sketches  towards  a  Hortus 
Botanicus  Americanos,  with  coloured 
plates,  collected  and  compiled  during 
his  residence  in  the  West  Indies. 

A  Translation  of  Mad.  De  Ge nets’ 
Hint  oi  re  des  Femme  a  Francrti&es  lex 
plus  celebrex,  et  de  letir  influence 
sur  la  Litteralure,  &c.  is  preparing 
tor  the  press. 


S9.  Miss 
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80,  Miss  Seward’s  Poetical  Works  and 
Conespondence,  continued  from  p.  L56. 

NOT  less  enthusiastic  was  Miss 
Seward  in  her  admiration  of  the 
far-famed  P15ems  of  Ossian,  than  of 
the  New  Eloisa  of  Rousseau. 

“  You  delight  me,”  she  says,  “  by  pro¬ 
mising  to  dedicate  your  first  leisure  to  the 
perusal  of  the  Caledonian  bard.  Infi¬ 
nitely  harmonious,  though  not  measured, 
his  mournful  strains  will  be  soothing  to 
your  ear,  and  his  sombre  imagery  grace¬ 
ful  in  your  eye.  These  strains.are  in  poetry, 
what  the  tones  of  the  fEolian  harp  are  in 
musick.  Perhaps  you  may  not  find  your 
attention  quite  so  much  wrapt  as  mine  in 
the  perusal  ;  for  I  have  a  natural  prepos¬ 
session  in  favour  of  Ossianic  scenery  ; 
born  and  nursed,  as  l  was.  in  the  craggy 
heights  of  Derbyshire ;  and  remaining 
there  till  six  years  old.  Immense  moun¬ 
tains,  dusky  beneath  the  parching  and 
unshaded  beams  of  summer,  and,  in  the 
fading  year,  partially  or  wholly  swallowed 
up  by  autumnal  mists,  or  covered,  for  a 
long  duration,  by  winter’s  snows ;  the 
blue  and  narrow  stream,  rushing  from 
the  stony  hills,  frowning  rocks,  broken 
aud  vast,  silent  and  lonely  valleys — 
these  were  the  objects  that  met  my  infant 
eyes,  and  stampt  on  my  young  imagina¬ 
tion  an  awful  reverence  of  their  dignity.” 

In  February  1783,  she  introduces 
herself  as  a  votarv  of  the  Muses : 

tj 

“  It  is  true  that  I  have  written  verses, 
but  it  is  not  true  that  I  have  written  them 
often.  A  propensity  of  that  sort  appeared 
early  in  my  infancy.  At  first  my  father 
encouraged  it,  but  my  mother  threw  cold 
water  on  the  rising  fires ;  and  even  my 
father  ceased  to  smile  encouragement  upon 
these  attempts  after  my  1 6th  year*,  in  which 
l)r.  Darwin  unluckily  i old  him,  that  his 
daughter’s  verses  were  better  than  his  ;  a 
piece  of  arch  injustice  to  my  father’s 
muse,  which  disgusted  him  with  mine. 
Some  few  people,  besides  yourself,  have 
fancied  that  I  had  genius.  Whether  they 
art;,,  or  are  not  mistaken,  it  cannot  be  for 
me  to  determine ;  but  certainly  Lichfield 
is  now  an  inauspicious  soil  for  nourishing 
to  maturity  that  sensitive  plant.  It  is 
true  I  dwell  on  classic  ground.  Within 
the  walls  which  ray  father’s  family  iult>a- 
bits,  in  this  very  dining-room,  the  muni¬ 
ficent  Mr.  Walriiesley,  with  the  taste, 
the  learning,  and  the  liberality  of  Maece¬ 
nas,  administered  to  rising  genius  the 

*  If  she  was  born  in  1*747,  how  old  was 
she  in  February  17 db,  when  she  talks  of  her 
sixteenth  year  m  the  time  past  ?  See  our 
remarks  on  this  subject  in*p.  154. 

Djent.  Mas.  September ,  1311, 


kind  nutriment  of  attention  and  praise* 
Often  to  his  hospitable  board  were  the 
school -boys  David  Garrick  and  Samuel 
Johnson  summoned.  The  parents  of  the 
former  were  of  Mr.  Walmcsley’s  acquaint¬ 
ance;  but  those  of  the  latter  did  not  move 
in  his  sphere.  It  was  rumoured  that  my 
mother’s  father,,  Mr.  Hunter,  had  a  boy 
of  marked  ability  upon  his  forms.  The 
huge,  over-grown,  mis-shapen,  and  pro¬ 
bably  dirty  stripling,  was  brought  before 
the  most  able  scholar  and  the  finest  gen¬ 
tleman  in  Lichfield,  or  its  environs,  who;, 
perceiving  far  more  ability  than  even  ru¬ 
mour  had  promised,  placed  him  at  his 
table,  not  merely  to  gratify  a  transient  n. 
curiosity,  but  to  assure  him  of  a  constant 
welcome.  Two  or  three  evenings  every 
week,  Mr.  Walmesley  called  the  stu¬ 
pendous  stripling,  and  his  livelier  compa¬ 
nion  David  Garrick,  who  was  a  few  years 
younger,  to  his  own  plentiful  board; 
There,  in  the  hours  of  convivial  gaiety, 
did  he  delight  to  wave  every  restraint  of 
superiority  formed  by  rank,  affluence, 
polished  manners,  and  the  dignity  of  ad¬ 
vanced  life  ;  and  there,  ‘as  man  to  man, 
as  friend  to  frierfd,’  he  drew  forth  the  differ¬ 
ent  powers  of  each  expanding  spirit,  by  the 
vivid  interchange  of  sentiment  and  opi¬ 
nion,  and  by  the  cheering  influence  of 
generous  applause.  Another  circumstance 
combined  to  heighten  the  merit  of  this 
patronage.  Mr.  Walmesley^  was  a  zealous 
whig.  My  grandfather,  then  master  of 
the  Free-school,  perceiving  Johnson’s  abi¬ 
lities,  had,  to  his  own  honour,  taken  as 
much  pains  with  him  as  with  the  young 
gentlemen  whose  parents  paid  an  high 
price  for  their  pupilage;  but  my  grand¬ 
father  was  a  Jacobite,  and  Sam.  Johnson 
had  imbibed  his  master’s  absurd  zeal  for 
the  forfeit  rights  of  the  House  of  Smart  j 
and  this,  though  his  father  bad  very7  loyal 
principles;  but  the  anxiety  attendant  on 
penurious  circumstances,  probably  left 
old  Johnson  little  leisure  or  inclination  to 
talk  on  political  subjects,  Kis  son,-  I  am 
told,  even  at  that  early  period  of  life, 
maintained  his  opinions,  on  every  subject, 
with  the  same  sturdy,  dogmatical,  and 
arrogant  fierceness,  with  which  he  now 
overbears  all  opposition  o  them  in  com¬ 
pany.  At  present,  we  can  well  conceive 
the  probability  of  liis  dogmatism  being 
patiently  supported  by  attending  admirers, 
awed  by  the  literary  eminence  on  which 
he  stands.  But  how  great  must  have  been 
Mr*,  Walmeslev’s  love  of  genius;  how 
great  his  generous  respect  for  its  depend¬ 
ant  situation,  that  could  so  far  restrain 
a  naturally  impetuous  temper,  as  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  suffer  insolent  sallies  from 
the  son  of  an  indigent  bookseller,  and  on 
a  subject  which,  so  handled  by  people  of 

his 
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his  own  rank,  hff  Would  have  dashed  back 
in  their  faces  with  no  small  degree  of  as¬ 
perity  !  My  father  wrote  the  following 
epitaph  on  Mr.  Walmesley  :  I  send  it  to 
you,  because  it  is  what  epitaphs  so  seldom 
are— characteristic.  I  am  sure  you  wiW 
he  interested  in  conceiving  a  just  idea  of 
the  first  patron  of  our  modern  Roacips, 
and  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Ram* 
bier :  .  * 

‘  Reader,  if  science,  truth,  and  reason 
charm, 

If  social  charities  thy  bosom  warm ; 

If  smiting  Bounty  ope  thy  heart  and  door, 
If  Justice  style  thee  guardian  of  the  poor  j 
Firm  to  Britannia’s  liberties  and  laws. 

If  Freedom  fire  thee  in  their  sacred  cause  j 
With  sympathetic  grief,  these  relicks  see, 
Yet  think  not  Walmesley  dead — he  lives 
in  thee. 

But  if  thy  Country’s  rights  thou  wouldst 
betray, 

And  barter  laws  for  arbitrary  sway ; 

If,  Briton-horn^ thy  soul’s  a  Gallic  slave, 
Start  from  his  tomb  he  would,  and  call 
thee  fool  and  knave.’ 

Frior  tells  us,  that  every  man  of  ability 
should,  either  bythe  compass,  the  pencil, the 
pen,  or  the  sword,  leave  his  name  in  life’s 
visit.  With  ail  Mr.Walmesley’s  knowledge, 
accomplishments,  taste,  and  munificence, 
not  having  stepl  out  in  any  public  line  of 
literature,  his  name  must  have  passed 
into  oblivion,  had  he  not  been  the  firgt 
who  distinguished  his  illustrious  townsmen. 
By  that  circumstance,  he  rendered  his 
memory  immortal  as  the  talents  he  drew 
forth.  While  Johnson  and  Garrick  are 
remembered,  their  first  patron  will  not 
be  forgotten.  Who  is  there  of  a  soul 
so  groveling,  as  would  not' wish  for  their 
memories  an  honourable  immortality  ? 

*  lame  is  the  spur  which  the  clear  spirit 
doth  raise, 

That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds  l’ 

How  inconceivable,  then,  is  the  idiotism 
of  short- sighted  pride,  which  affects  to  as¬ 
sociate  only  with  people  of  a  certain  rank, 
and  which  induces  the  gentlemen,  as  they 
call  themselves,  to  preclude  from  their 
^reputation  the  glory  of  having  been  able 
to  discern  genius,  and  to  raise  it  from 
obscurity  !  I.  speak  not  from  any  selfish 
consideration.  Whatever  little  talents  I 
may  possess,  they  have  not  to  struggle  up 
to  the  notice  of  my  neighbours  from  the 
gloom  of  an  inferior  station.  My  father  is 
a  gentleman,  by  birth,  and  by  his  profes¬ 
sion  ;  a  scholar  by  education  ;  and,  being 
canon  of  this  cathedral^  his  daughter 
iiecessai  dy  converses  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  proudest  inhabitants  of  our  little 
city  j  but  they  perceive  nothing  of  those 
uncommon  talents  with  which  your  partia- 
1  ity  has  invested  her..  Attention  and  praise 
are  the  summer  suns,  that  must  unfold 
and  ripen  the  germs  of  imaginations  ere 
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they  can  possibly  produce  fruit  worthy 
the  taste  of  the  publick.  Had  it  been  my 
lot  to  have  been  animated  by  the  smiles, 
:and  sustained  and  encouraged  in  irty  stu¬ 
dies,  and  in  my  little  sallies  of  poetic 
invention,  by  the  applause  of  a  Walmea- 
ley,  1  might,  perhaps,  have  ventured  my¬ 
self  among  the  candidates  for  the  literary 
palms.’’ 

There  is  much,  of  real  excellence  itt 
many  of  these  Juvenile  Letters.  The 
remarks  oil  the  language  of  Addisojt 
and  Johnson  in  one  of  them  are  judi¬ 
cious  ;  and  her  description  of  Mr. 
Porter’s  introductLop  to  her  sister, 
his  iutended  bride,  is  finely  drawn  t 

“  On  the  message  being  delivered, 
sweet  Sarah’s  serenity  became  consider¬ 
ably  discomposed  during  a  few  minutes. 

*  Some  natural  tears  she  drbpped but 
soon  smiled  them  away.  The  elements 
seemed  in  unison  with  her  feelii%dj  ftrr 
the  sun  was  just  then  looking  mildly 
through  one  of  those  vernal  showers  in- 
which  the  present  April  has  been  soJrich. 
‘  Look,  love,’  said  I,  4  that  cakn  and 
gilded  rain  promises  flowers  and  fruits  m 
abundance  ;  may  these  kiwi  red  tea-rs^rs- 
pare  thy  mind,  as  fcbbt  sheerer  prepares 
the  earth,  for  the  flowers  and  fruits’  df 
wedded  happiness  !’  I  stood  by  her  toilet 
while  she  dressed.  It  was  with  no  parti¬ 
cular  attention.  If  she  was  longer  about 
that  operation  than  usual,  it  was  from 
absence  not  from  solicitude.  She  sighed 
often  ;  and  once  or  twice  exclaimed, — - 

*  Ah  !  Heaven  ”  in  a  pensive  and  lan¬ 
guid  tone,  and  with  an  emphatic  shake„of 
the  head,  as  she  put  on  her  light  hat  and" 
ribbands.  *  Bless  me,’  said  I,  ‘one  would 
think  thou  werfc  adorning  a  victim,  and 
not  a  mistress.  If  that  idea  has  passed 
across  thy  mind,  prithee,  put  a  stop  to 
this  business  at  once  ! — Study  a  pretty 
harangue  of  dismissal,  full  of  esteem, 
wayward  heart,  and  so  forth.’  Behold  us 
then  in  the  drawing-room.  Every  body 
arrived,  except  the  most  interesting  among 
the  guests.  A  loud  rap  at  the  hall  door  ! 
A  deep  carmine  spread  over  my  Sarah’3. 
cheek,  not  generally  crimson. 

'  ‘  That  cheek,  a  stranger  to  the  rose, 
That  best  in  ruddy  milk-maids  glows 
The  courtlier  lily  opens  there, 

With  all  that’s  soft,  and  all  that’s  fair.’ 

4  Restrained  smiles  pursed  up  the  fa cjj- 
of  many  a  waning  virgin  of  the  comply, 
till  it  looked  like  a  thin  pkelet,  half  toasted. 
The  drawing-room  door  opens, — and  in 
rustles,  in  all  the  pomp  of  blue  and'Vhitf 
tissue  and  Brussels  lace,  ahd  with  tjje  mpst 
satisfied  air,  our  honest  friend  Mrs.  Portef, 
led  by  the  intended — a  thin,  pale  person¬ 
age,  somewhat  below  the  middle  height, 
with  rat  her  too  much  stoop  in  the  shoulders, 
and  a  little  more  withered,  by  Italian  suns, 

that* 
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(than  are  our  English  sober  bachelors*  after 
an  elapse  of  only  forty  years,  in  a  black  veU 
vetcoat,  and  a  waistcoat  richly  embroidered 
with  coloured  flowers  upon  gold  tissue ;  & 
-bag  wig,  in  crimp  buckie,  powdered  white 
as  the  new-shorn  fleece.  An  unfortunate 
iflea  of  a  mountebank  doctor,  produced 
by  the  black  velvet  coat  and  gold  waist¬ 
coat,  gave  me  some  difficulty  in  manag¬ 
ing  my  risible  muscles.  Mr.  Porter’s  fea¬ 
tures  are  not  irregular ;  his  teeth  very 
fine,  though  in  h  mouth  which,  being  ra¬ 
ther  concave  than  convex,  seldom  shews 
them,  and  he  looks  extremely  clean.  The 
great  desideratum,  perceived  at  first  view, 
is  the  air  of  a  gentleman,  which  I  have 
often  seen  liberally  and  gracefully  dif¬ 
fused  about  some  of  our  English  mer¬ 
chants,  It  was  here  in  vain  to  look  for 
it ;  neither  did  the  tone  of  his  voice,  in 
speaking,  please  me.  These  are,  in  my 
estimation,  most  important  personalities ; 
mind  having  so  much  to  do  in  producing 
the  o*re,  and  in  harmonising  the  other.  You 
know  the  Lichfield  young  wumen  do  not  play 
at  cards.  Six  or  seven  of  us  were  loitering 
at  the  windows  and  round  the  card-tables, 

■ expectation  too  busy  with  us  for  us  to 
be  busy  with  aur  needles.  The  beau  was 
presented  by  his  sister  to  every  one  in 
turn,  and  judiciously  made  no  particular 
address  to  my  sister.  He  said,  gallantly 
.enough,  that  he  had  pleasure  in  seeing  his 
native  country  the  richest  in  beauty  of  any 
nation  through  whose  cities  he  had  passed.” 

We  dose  this  series  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  following  melan¬ 
choly  extracts,  written  in  less  than 
two  months  after  the  former  ; 

“  O  !  my  kind  friend,  this  dear  creature 
is  dangerously  ill !  —  a  violent  fever ! 
Thursday  next  was  fixed  for  her  marriage. 
About  three  o’clock  yesterday  morning,  I 
was  awakened  by  her  taking  my  hand, 
and  telling  me  that  she  was  very  ill.  Her 
dear  hands  felt  of  a  parching' heat,  and  so 
did  her  forehead  and  temples.  I  called 
assistance  instantly.  We  are  all  very 
much  alarmed.  Medicine  has  hitherto 
unsuccessfully  contended  with  the  disease, 
which  I  am  afraid  gains  ground  instead  of 
abating.” 

Again,  in  a  very  few  days: 

“Your  last  letter  came  to  me  when  my 
heart  laboured  under  one  of  the  keenest 
paroxysms  of  its  late  anguish.  The  fu¬ 
neral  bell  was  tolling,  and  the  dear, 
dear  remains  werft .everlastingly  passing 
away  from  o«r  habitation.  Six  of  her 
young  companions,  in  white  raiment,  the 
emblem  of  her  purity,  drowned  in  tears, 
bore,  with  trembling  hands,  the  pall  that 
covered  that  dim  form,  which,  but  a  little, 
little  fortnight  before,  had  walked  amidst 
them  with  the  light  step  of  youth  and 
gaiety.  Yes,  upon  the  very  lawn  over 
which  they  yve^e  then  slowly  walking  in 


grieved  and  awful  silence,  interrupted, 
only  by  the  solemn  death-bell.  Thus 
Vanish  our  hopes!-— thus  cold  is  the  bri¬ 
dal- oed  of  my  dear  sister !  No  sun  beam 
shall  pierce  its  dark  recess,  ‘  till  the  last 
morn  appear’.”  ^ 

It  is  now  time  to  revert  to  the  Col|> 
lection  of  “  Letters^  beginning  i& 
1784:  and  we  make  extracts  from 
one  or  two  of  the  earliest;  as  they 
answer  the  twofold  purpose,  of  illus¬ 
trating  the  epistolary  style  of  Miss 
Seward,  and  her  ideas  of  tier  iliustri- 
©us  countryman  Ur.  Johnson. 

To  Miss  Weston,  Oct.  29,  1784,  she 
$ays  s 

“  I  have  lately  been  in  the  almost  daily 
habit  of  contemplating  a  very  melancholy 
spectacle.  The  great  Johnson  is  here, 
labouring  under  the  paroxysms  of  a  dis¬ 
ease,  which  must  speedily  be  fatal.  He 
shrinks  from  the  consciousness  with  the 
extremest  horror,  ft  is  by  his  repeatedly- 
expressed  desire  that  I  visit,  him  often : 
yet  1  atn  sure  he  neither  does,  nor  ever 
did,  feel  much  regard  for  me ;  but  he 
would  fain  escape,  for  a  time,  in  any  so¬ 
ciety,  from  the  terrible  idea  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  dissolution.  I  never  would  be 
awed  by  his  sarcasms,  or  his  frowns,  into 
acquiescence  with  his  genera!  injustice  to 
the  merits  of  other  wri'ers ;  with  his  na¬ 
tional  or  party  aversions;  but  I  feel  thfc 
truest  compassion  for  his  present  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  fervently  wish  1  had  power  to 

relieve  them. - A  few  days  since  I  was 

to  drink  tea  with  him,  by  his  request,  at 
Mrs.  Porter’s.  When  I  went  into  the 
room,  he  was  in  deep  but  agitated  slum¬ 
ber,  in  an  arm-chair.  Opening  the  door 
with  that  caution  due  to  the  sick,  he  did 
not  awaken  at  my  entrance.  I  stood  by 
him  several  nT.Rutes,  mournfully  contem¬ 
plating  the  temporary  suspension  of  those 
vast  intellectual  powers,  which  must  so 
soon,  as  to  this  world,  be  eternally 
quenched.  Upon  the  servant  entering  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  a  gentlemau  of 
the  University,  introduced  by  Mr,  White, 
lie  awoke  with  convulsive  starts;  but  ris¬ 
ing,  with  more  alacrity  than  could  have 
been  expected,  he  said,  ‘  Come,  my  dear 
lady,  let  you  and  f  attend  these  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  study.’  He  received  them 
with  more  than  usual  complacence ;  but 
whimsically  chose  to  get  astride  upon  his 
chair-seat,  with  his  face  to  its  back,  keep¬ 
ing  a  trottuig  motion  as  if  on  horseback^ 
but,  in  this  odd  position,  he  poured  forth 
streams  of  eloquence,  illumined  by  fre¬ 
quent  flashes  of  wit  and  humour,  without 
any  tincture  of  malignity.” 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  T.  S„ 
Whalley,  Nov.  7  : 

“  The,  old  literary .  Colossus  (Johnson) 
has  been  some  time  in  Lichfield,  Th« 

extinction 
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extinction,  in  our  sphere,  of  that  mighty 
spirit  approaches  fast.  A  confirmed  dropsy 
deluges  the  vital  source.  It  is  melancholy 
to  observe  with'  what  terror  he  contem¬ 
plates  his  approaching  fate.  The  religion 
of  Johnson  was  always  deeply  tinctured 
xyith  that  gloomy  and  servile  superstition 
•which  maiks  his  political  opinions.  .He  ex¬ 
presses  these  terrors,  and  justly  calls 
them  miserable,  which  thus  shrink  from 
the  exchange  of  a  diseased  and  painful 
existence,  which  gentler  human  beings 
consider  as  the  all-recompensing  reward 
of  a  well-spent  life.  Yet  have  not  these 
humiliating  terrors  by  any  means  sub¬ 
dued  (hat  malevolent  and  envious  pride, 
and  literary  jealousy,  which  were  ever 
the  vices  of  his  heart,  and  to  which  he 
perpetually  sacrificed,  and  continues  to 
sacrifice,  the  fidelity  of  representation 
and  the  veracity  of  decision.  His  memory 
is  considerably  impaired,  but  his  elq- 
quen.ee  roi I $  on  in  it?  customary  majestic 
torrent,  when  he  speaks  at  ail.  My  heart 
aches  to  see  him  labour  for  fvs  breath, 
which  he  draws  with  great  effort  indeed. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  literary  co- 
pret  may  set  where  it  rose,  and  Lichfield 
receive  hi§  pale  and  stern  remains.” 

r  After  Johnson’s  death,  she  thus  ad? 
dresses  MissWeston,  March  23,  1785: 

“A  character  of  the  late  literary  Colps- 
s'ys,  written  by  me,  appeared  ip  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Evening  Post  for  December  27th, 
1784,  without  my  pame;  because  my 
friend,  pis  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Porter,  would  resent  the  fidelity  of  the 
portrait.  She  thinks  he  was  almost  next 
to  the  Deity  in  perfection.  Uncultivate 
minds  are  always  in  extremes  respecting 
those  high  abilities  whose  elevation  they 
cannot  clearly  discern.  They  are  sure  to 
contemplate  them  either  with  blind  adora¬ 
tion,  or  blinder  contempt.  If  Dr.  Johnson’s 
heart  had  been  as  comprehensively  bene¬ 
volent  ashisgemzMwas  comprehensive,  ihe 
excess  of  unqualified  praise,  now  poured 
fipon  his  tomb,  had  be,  n  deserved.  Un¬ 
happily  for  h  s  own  peace,  as  for  the 
posthumous  fame  of  cur  English  classics, 
his  adherence  to  truth  was  confined  to 
trivial  occurrences,  and  abstract  morality, 
his  generosity  to  giving  alms,  his  since¬ 
rity  to  those  he  hated,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  gloom  of  religious  terror.  Truth, 
from  Dr.  Johnson’s  lip,  yielded  to  misre¬ 
presentation,  in  his  rage  of  casting  rival- 
excellence  into  shade.  That  generosity, 
xVhich  loves  to  plac  e  exalted  genius  and 
virtue  in  their  fairest  point  of  view,  was  a 
stranger  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  heart.  His  vio¬ 
lent  desire  of  life,  while  he  waS  continu¬ 
ally  expatiating  upon  its  infelicity,  the 
iVnphilosophic  and  coward  horror  with 
wfiich  he  shrunk  from  the  approach  of 
(death,  proved  that  his  religion  was  not  of 
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that  amiable  species  which  smooths  the 
pillow  of  the  dying  man,  and  sheds  upon 
it  the  light  of  religious  hope.  If  the  mis¬ 
leading  force  of  his  eloquence  had  not 
blighted  the  just  pretensions  of  others, 
both  to  moral  and  intellectual  excellence,' 
I  should  not  regret  to  see  Johnson’s  cha¬ 
racter  invested  with  this  ideal  splendour; 
since  I  always  thought  it  for  the  interest 
of  morality  and  literature,  to  believe  ex*1 
alted  genius  good  as  great,  and,  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  exempt  from  human 
depravity;  such  belief  having  a  natural 
tendency  to  in-pint  the  pursuit  of  excel¬ 
lence,  and  give  force  to  the  precept  of  the 
moralist:  But  since  he  has  industriously 
laboured  to  expose  the  defects  and  defame 
the  virtues  and  talents  of  his  brethren  in 
the  race  of  literary  glory,  it  is  sacrificing 
the  many  to  an  individual,  when,  to  exalt 
him,  truth  is  thus  involved,  and  hid  in 
hyperbolic  praise.  O  England!  not  less 
ungrateful  than  partial  is  this  thy  bound¬ 
less  incense.  Investing  the  gloomy  devo¬ 
tion  and  merely  pecuniary  donations  of 
Johnson  with  the  splendour  of  faultless 
excellence,  thou  sacrifirest  an  hecatomb 
of  characters,  most  of  them  more  amiable, 
and  some  of  them  yet  greater  in  point  of 
genius,  to  his  manes  !” 

In  answer  to  a  literary  request  from 
Mr.  Hosweii,  March  25,  1785: 

tc  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
collect  more  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson’* 
infancy.  My  mother  passed  her  days  of 
girlhood  with  an  uncle  at  Warwick  ;  con¬ 
sequently  wgs  absent  from  home  in  the 
school- boy  days  of  the  great  man;  neither 
did  I  ever  hear  her  mention  any  of  the 
promissory  sparkles  which  doubtless  burst 
forth,  though  no  records  of  them  are  with¬ 
in  my  knowledge.  I  cannot  meet  with 
any  contemporary  of  those  his  very  yoqth- 
fui  days.  They  are  all,  1  fear,  like  my 
poor  mother,  gone  to  their  eternal  home, 
and  thus  are  our  fountains  of  juvenile  in¬ 
telligence  dried  up.  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter, 
who,  were  she  in  health,  could  communi¬ 
cate  more  than  she  would  take  the  trouble 
of  doing,  is  following  apace  her  illustrious 
father-in-law.  She  is  now  too  ill  to  be 
accessible  to  any  qf  her  friends,  except 
Mr.  Pearson ;  and,  were  it  otherwise,  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  kneeling  "world  would 
obtain  from  her  the  letters  you  wish  for. 
On  enquiring  after  Dr.  Johnson,  she  has 
often  read  one  of  his  recent  epistles.  As 
she  read,  I  secretly  wondered  to  perceive 
that  they  contained  no  traces  pf  genius. 
They  might  have  been  any  person’s  com¬ 
position.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  in¬ 
judicious  to  publish  such  iqconclqsive  tes¬ 
timonies,  Several  letters  of  his  have  ap¬ 
peared  iu  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  that 
could  interest  no  one  by  their  intrinsic 
vigour.  They  will  be  eagerly  read  be¬ 
cause 
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cause  they  ate  Johnson’s ;  but  I  have 
often  thought,  that  we  never  rise  from 
any  composition  by  the  pen  of  the  illus¬ 
trious,  with  exactly  the  same  degree  of 
respect  for  the  talents  of  the  author  with 
which  we  sat  down  to  peruse  it;  our  mass 
of  admiration  is  either  increased  or  dimi¬ 
nished.  If  it  is  but  by  a  single  gram ,  that 
gram  is  something.  His  letter  t  o  theGhancel- 
lor  is  a  very  stiff,  indifferent  performance, 
tinctured  with  a  sort  of  covert  resentment 
to  the  K  ng,  that  looks  ungrateful  for  past 
obligations.  I  wonder  how  he  could  bear 
the  thoughts  of  such  a  request  being  made 
to  his  Majesty,  since  he  had  a  capital  of 
3000/.  out  of  which  he  might  have  drawn 
to  support  the  expence  of  continental  tra¬ 
velling, — You  lequest  the  conversation 
that  passed  between  Johnson  and  myself 
in  company,  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Aston,  of  Stowe  Hill,  then  living, 
with  whom  he  always  passed  so  much  time 
when  he  was  in  Lichfield,  and  for  whom  he 
professed  so  great  a  friendship.  ‘  I  have 
often  heard  my  mother  say,  Doctor,  that 
jVLs.  Elizabeth  Aston  was,  in  her  youth,  a 
very  beautiful  woman  ;  and  that,  with  ail 
the  ceusoriousness  and  spiteful  spleen  of  a 
very  uad  temper,  she  had  gieat  powers  of 
pleasing  ;  that  she  was  lively,  insinuating, 
and  intelligent.  I  knew  her  not  till  the 
vivacity  of  her  youth  had  long  been  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  l  confess  1  looked  in  vain 
for  the  traces  of  former  ability.  I  wish 
to  have  your  opinion,  Sir,  of  what  she  was, 
you  who  knew  tier  so  well  in  her  best  days.’ 

*  My  dear,  when  thy  mother  told  thee  As¬ 
ton  was  handsome,  thy  mother  told  thee 
truth  :  she  was  very  hand-ome.  When 
thy  mother  told  thee  that  Aston  loved  to 
abuse  her  neighbours,  she  told  thee  truth  : 
but  when  ihy  mother  told  thee  that  Aston 
had  anymarked  ability  in  that  same  a  busive 
busm  ss,  that  wit  gave  it  zest,  or  imagina¬ 
tion  colour,  thy  mother  did  not  tell  thee 
truth.  No,  no,  Madam, Aston's  understand- 
■  ing  was  not  of  any  strength,  either  native  or 
.acquired.’  ‘  But,  Sir,  1  have  heard  you 
say,  that  her  sister’s  husband,  Mr.  Walms- 
ley,  was  a  man  of  bright  parts,  and  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge;  that  he  was  also  a 
man  of  strong  passions  ;  and,  though  be¬ 
nevolent  in  a  thousand  instances,  yet  iras¬ 
cible  in  as  many.  It  is  wed  known  that 
Mr.  Walmsley  was  considerably  governed 
by  this  lady ;  as  witness  Mr.  Hinton’s 
constant  visits,  and  presence  at  his  table, 
in  despite  of  its  master’s  avowed  aversion. 
Could  it  be,  that,  ‘without  some  marked 
intellectual  powers,  she  could  obtain  ab¬ 
solute  dominion  over  such  a  man  ?’  ‘Ma¬ 
dam,  I  have  said,  and  truly,  that  Walms¬ 
ley  had  bright  and  extensive  powers  of 
mind  ;  that  they  had  been  cultivated  by 
familiarity  with  the  best  authors,  and 
by  connexions  with  the  learned  and  po¬ 
lite.  It  ia  a  fact,  that  Aston  obtained  nearly 


absolute  dominion  over  his  will :  it  is  no 
less  a  fact,  that  his  disposition  was  irrita¬ 
ble  and  violent.  But  Walmsley  was  a 
man ;  and  there  is  no  man  who  can  resist 
the  repeated  attacks  of  a  furious  woman. 
Walmsley  had  no  alternative  but  to  sub¬ 
mit,  or  turn  her  out  of  doors.’ — I  have 
procured  from  Mr.  Levett,  of  this  city, 
the  inclosed  copy  of  an  original- letter  of 
Dr.  Johnson’s.  Though  its  style  may  not 
bear  the  stamp  of  its  aui hoi’s  genius,  yet 
it  is  illumed  with  a  soft  ray  of  filia;  piety, 
which  cannot  fail  to  cast  its  portion  of 
additional  lustre,  however  small,  on  the 
atmabie  side  of  the  Johnsonian  medal. 
The  genuine  lovers  of  the  poetic  science 
look  with  anxious  eyes  to  Mr.  Boswell, 
desiring  that  every  merit  of  the  stupendous 
mortal  may  be  shewn  in  its  fairest  light; 
but  expecting  also,  that  impartial  jus  ice, 
so  worthy  of  a  generous  m  od,  which  the 
popular  cry  cannot  influence  to  flatter 
the  object  of  discrimination,  nor  yet  the 
yearnings  of  remembered  amity  induce, 
to  invest  that  otiject  with  unreal  perfec¬ 
tion,  injurious,  from  the  severity  of  his 
censures,  to  the  rights  of  oteers. — -There 
can  be  no  doubt  ©f  the  authenticity  of 
that  little  anecdote  of  Johnson’s  infancy; 
the  verses  he  made  at  three  years  old,  on 
having  killed,  by  treading  upon  it,  his 
eleventh  duck  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  is  a 
woman  of  the  strictest  veracity ;  and  a 
more  conscientious  creature  couid  not 
live  than  old  Mis.  Johnson,  who,  I  have 
heard  Mrs.  Porter  say,  has  often  men¬ 
tioned  the  circumstance  to  her.  It  is  cu¬ 
rious  to  remark,  in  these  little  verses,  the 
poetic  seed  which  afterwards  bore  plen¬ 
teous  fruits  of  so  rich  a  lustre  and  flavour. 
Every  thing  Johnson  wrote  was  poetry; 
for  the  poetic  essence  consists  not  in 
rhime  and  measure,  which  are  only  its 
trappings,  but  in  that  strength,  and  glow 
of  the  fancy,  to  which  all  the  works  of  art 
and  nature  stand  in  prompt  administra¬ 
tion,  in  that  rich  harmony  of  period, 
‘More  tunable  than  needs  the  metric 
powers 

To  add  more  sweetness.’ 

We  ooserve,  abo,  in  those  infant  verses, 
the  seeds  of  that  supersiii ion  which  grew 
with  his  growth,  and  operated  so  strongly 
through  his  future  life. 

“  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say  she 
perfectly  remembered  his  wife.  He  has 
recorded  of  her  that  beauty  which  existed 
only  in  his  imagination.  She  had  a  very 
red  face,  and  very  indifferent  features; 
and  het  manners  in  advanced  life,  for  her 
children  were  all  grown  up  when  Johnson 
first  saw  her,  had  an  unbecoming  excess 
of  girlish  levity  and  disgusting  affectation. 
The  rustic  prettiness,  and  artless  manners, 
of  her  daughter,  the  present  Mrs.  Lucy 
Porter,  had  won  Johnson’s  youthful  heart, 
when  she  was  upon  a  visit  at  my  grandfa¬ 
ther’s 
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ther’s*  in  Johnson’s  school-days.  Dis¬ 
gusted  by.  his  unsightly  foi’in,  she  had  a 
personal  aversion  to  him  ;  nor  could  the 
beautiful  verses  f  he  addressed  to  her, 
teach  her  to  endure  him.  The  nymph  at 
length  returned  to  her  parents  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  was  soon  forgotten.  Busi¬ 
ness  taking  Johnson  to  Birmingham,  on 
the  death  of  his  own  father,  arid  calling 
upon  his  coy  mistress  there,  he  found  her 
father  dying.  He  passed  all  his  leisure 
hours  at  Mr.  Porter’s,  attending  his  sick¬ 
bed,  and,  in  a  few  months  after  his  death, 
asked  Mrs.  Johnson’s  consent  to  marry 
the  old  widow.  After  expressing  her  sur¬ 
prise  at  a  request  so  extraordinary — c  No, 
Sam,  my  willing  consent  you  will  never 
have  to  so  preposterous  an  union.  You 
$re  not  twenty-five,  and  she  is  turned 
fifty.  If  she  had  any  prudence,  this  re¬ 
quest  had  never  been  made  to  me.  Where 
are  your  means  of  subsistence  ?  Porter 
has  died  poor,  in  consequence  of  his  wife’s 
expensive  habits.  You  have  great  talents, 
hut,  as  yet,  have  turned  them  into  no 
profitable  channel.’ — ‘  Mother,  I  have  not 
deceived  Mrs.  Porter  :  I  have  told  her  the 
worst  of  me;  that  I  am  of  mean  extrac¬ 
tion  ;  that  I  have  no  money ;  and  that  I 
have  had  an  uncle  hanged.  She  replied, 
that  she  valued  no  one  more  or  less  for 
bis  descent;  that  she  had  no  more  money 
than  myseif;  and  that,  though  she  had 
not  had  a  relation  hanged,  she  had  fifty 
who  deserved  hanging.’  And  thus  became 
accomplished  this  very  curious  amour.” 

To  Molly  Knowles  two  days  after ; 

*'  Mr.  Boswell  has  applied  to  me  for 
Johnsonian  records  for  his  life  of  the  de¬ 
spot.  If  he  inserts  them  unmutilated,  as  1 
have  arranged  them,  they  will  contribute 
to  display  Johnson’s  real  character  to  the 
publick ;  that  strange  compound  of  great 
talents,  weak  and  absurd  prejudices, 
strong  but  unfruitful  devotion,  intolerant 
fierceness,  compassionate  munificence, 
and  corroding  envy.  I  was  feaiful  that 
Mr.  Boswell’s  personal  attachment  would 

*  “  R<  v.  John  Huuter,  master  of  the 
Lichfield  Free-school,  by  whom  Johnson 
was  educated.” 

f  “The  Verses  on  receiving  a  Sprig  of 
Myrtle  from  a  Lady,” — These  verses, 
Johnson  told  me,  he  had  promised  to  give, 
but  had  neglected  his  promise.  On  being 
asked  for  them,  he  walked  up  stairs,  and 
almost  instantly  returned  with  the  verses 
hastily  written  at  the  moment.  J.  N. 

|  “The  celebrated  quaker  lady  who 
worked  the  King’s  picture  so  admirably 
m  worsted.  When  Molly  Morris,  of 
Rageby,  she  was  styled  the  beauty  of 
Staffordshire.  She  survived  her  husband, 
Dr.  Knowles,  an  eminent  physician  in 
London,  many  years ;  and  died  Feb.  4, 
1807,  aged  30.” 


have  scrupled  to  throw  in  those  dark 
shades  which  truth  commands  should  be 
employed  in  drawing  the  Johnsonian  por¬ 
trait  ;  but  these  fears  are  considerably 
disr  ipated  by  the  style  of  Mr.  Boswell’* 
acknowledgments  for  the  materials  I  had 
sent  him,  and  for  the  perfect  impartiality 
with  which  I  had  spoken  of  Johnson's  vir¬ 
tues  and  faults.  He  desires  I  will  send 
him  the  minutes  I  made  at  the  time  of 
that,  as  he  justly  calls  it,  tremendous  con¬ 
versation  at  Billy’s,  between  you  and 
him,  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Harry’s  com¬ 
mencing  quaker.  Boswell  had  so  oftert 
spoke  to  me,  with  regret,  over  the  fero¬ 
cious,  reasonless,  and  unchristian  violence 
of  his  idol  that  night,  it  looks  impartial 
beyond  my  hopes,  that  he  requests  me  to 
arrange  it.  I  had  'omitted  to  send  it  in 
the  first  collection,  from  my  hopelessness 
that  Mr.  Boswell  would  insert  it  in  his 
life  of  the  Colossus.  Time  may  hare 
worn  away  those  deep  indented  lines  of 
bigot  fierceness  from  the  memory  of  the 
biographer;  and  the  hand  of  affection 
may  not  be  firm  enough  to  solve  upon 
engraving  them  — O  !  yes,  »s’you  observe, 
dreaoftd  were  the  horrors  which,  attended 
poor  Johnson’s  dying  state.  His  religion 
was  certainly  not  of  that  nature  which 
sheds  comfort  on  the  deathbed  pillow,  1  I 
believe  his  faith  was  sincere,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  fail  to  reproach  his  heart, 
which  had  swelled  with  pride,  envy,  and 
hatred,  through  the  whole  course  of  hi£ 
existence.  But  religious  feeling,  on  which 
you  lay  so  great  a  stress,  was  not  the  de¬ 
sideratum  in  Johnson’s  virtue.  He  was 
no  cold  moralist;  it  was  obedience,  meek¬ 
ness,  and  universal  benevolence,  whose 
absence  from  his  heart,  driven  away  by 
the  turbulent  fierceness  and  jealousy  of 
his  unbridled  passions,  filled  with  sq  much 
horror  the  darkness  of  the  grave.  Those 
glowing  aspirations  in  religion,  which  are 
termed  enthusiasm*  cannot  be  rationally 
considered  as  a  test  of  its  truth,  Every  re* 
ligion  has  had  its  martyrs.  I  verily  believe 
Johnson  would  have  stood  that  trial,  for  a 
system  to  whose  precepts  he  vet  disdained 
to  bend  his  proud  and  stubborn  heart.  How 
different  from  his  was  the  death-bed  of 
that  sweet  excellence,  whom  he  abused  at 
Dilly  s  by  the  name  of  the  odious  wench!” 

The  dialogue,  which  is  given  at 
length  in  a  succeeding  letter,  differs 
very  materially  tromthat  communicatr 
ed  to  our  Magazine  in  1791  (voi.  LXI- 
p.  500,)  by  Mrs.  Knowles;  who  oh* 
serves,  that  “the  sarcastic  turn  was 
so  pleasantly  received,  that  the  Doc* 
tor  joined  in  the  laugh  ;  his  spleen 
was  dissipated;  he  took  his  coffee, 
and  became,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening,  very  cheerful  and  enter¬ 
taining.”  (  To  he  continued.) 

?0f  A 
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SO.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Hodgson, 

M.A.  F.R.S.  containing  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  Refutation  of  his  Statement  of  the 
v  Conduct  of  Bishop  Porteus,  respecting 
i  the  Rectory  of  Biadwell  near  the  Sea, 
£  in  Essex,  in  the  Y'eai  17-99.  By  the 

Rev.  H.  B.  Dudley,  LL.  I).  Chancellor , 

and  Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  of 

Ferns  ;  8 vo.  pp.  23;  Ridgway. 

THIS  is  a  strong  remonstrance, 
from  Ur.  Bate-Dudley,  to  the  Bio¬ 
grapher  of  Bp.  Porteus,  relative  to 
"  a  memorable  contest  (on  the  part 
bf  his  Lordship)  with  a  Clergyman  in 
liis  Diocese.” 

i  “As  this  statement  has  an  evident  re¬ 
ference  to  the  extraordinary  case  of  the 
Rectory  of  Bradwell  near  the  Sea,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  and  as  you  have  drawn 
from  it  conclusions  as  injurious  to  my 
feelings,  as  they  are  unfounded  in  fact, 
1  deem  it  an  act  of  persona!  justice  to  my¬ 
self,  and  one  of  duty  to  our  profession,  to 
prevent  the  misconception  which  might 
arise  from  nay  silence,  by  refuting  them 
w  ith  as  much  publicity  as  they  have  been 

advanced.  They  are  these  : - 1.  ‘That 

it  was  a  long,  and  memorable  contest., 
brought  to  a  favourable  conclusion  by  the 
latter  (meaning  myself)  suffering  judg¬ 
ment  to  go  by  default,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  forfeiture  to  the  Crown  of  a  valua¬ 
ble  liying  in  Essex;  and  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  thus  terminated  was  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  Cf lurch  of  England,’  &c. — 
II.  ‘That  the  Bishop  had  long  determined, 
whenever  the  living  in  question  should 
bgcome  vacant  by  the  demise  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent,  to  refuse  institution  on  the 
above-mentioned  ground ;  and  when  the 
time  arrived,  he  adhered  inflexibly  to  his 
purpose,  and  tried  the  question.’ — III.  ‘That 
he  was  tempted  by  strong  solicitations  to 
change  his  resolution :  amongst  others, 
he  received  a  forma!  application  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  nearly  the  whole 
Magistracy  of  the  county  of  Essex ;  but, 
though  he  concurred  with  them  in  giving 
full  credit  to  the  gentleman  in  whose  fa¬ 
vour  they  had  interested  themselves,  for 
his  agricultural  exertions,  and  his  great 
activity  as  a  county  magistrate,  he  yet 
declared  unequivocally  in  ins  answer,  that 
he  would  not,  on  that  account,  connive  at 
a  simoniacal  contract 

In  answer  to  this  statement.  Dr. 
Eate-Dudlcy  says: 

“  If  you  received  your  information  con¬ 
cerning  me,  as  Connected  with  the  case  of 
Bradwell,  from  any  family  source,  you 
have  been  grossly  misled  by  it: — if  from 
vague  report,  you  have  incurred  a  far 
more  serious  responsibility. — For  that  full 
refutation  which  the  subject  requires,  the 
publication^  the  whole  correspondence 
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between  the  Bishops  Porteus,  Pretyman, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  others, 
with  me,  is  now  become  indispensable. 
This  shall  be  done  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible ;  but  it  would  be  improper,  in 
the  mean  while,  to  pass  over  the  assertions 
which  I  have  now  cited,  without  a  few 
cursory  remarks. — I  agree  with  you,  that 
the  contest  was  1  memorable,’  for  it  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  a  process  by  writ  of  Quare 
imped'd ,  issued  against  the  Bishop  by  my 
Trustees ;  but  it  became  far  more  me¬ 
morable,  in  my  being  prevailed  upon  to 
allow  a  judgment  to  go  in  favour  of  his 
Lordship  by  default,  on  an  express  under¬ 
standing  between  the  legal  advisers  on 
both  sides,  that  my  brother -in-lav:  would 
succeed  to  the  presentation  ;  from  a  decep¬ 
tions  failure  in  which  it  unquestionably 
arose,  that  this  memorable  contest  was 
brought  to  a  ‘ favourable  conclusion,  by  a 
consequent  forfeiture  of  the  presentation 
to  the  Crown  !’ — I  agree  with  you  also, 
that  the  contest  ‘thus  terminated,  was  df 
great  importance  to  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,’  as  will  manifestly  appear,  when  the 
documents  on  this  head  are  publicly  ad¬ 
duced.  Until  this  be  done,  I  shall  not, 
trust,  improperly  refer  you  to  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  authority,  that  of  Mr.  D'ampiljt, 
the  Bishop’s  own  leading  ‘counsel,  wftd 
may  convince  you,  from  his  own  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fact,  that  you  have  notdravfk 
your  information  on  this  point  from  a 
source  the  most  authentic. — You  have 
not  been  very  correct,  Sir,  in  asserting 
‘  that  the  Bishop  had  long  determined , 
whenever  the  living  in  question  became 
vacant,  to  refuse  institution’  to  me.'  *  Hm 
Lordship’s  determination,  and  the  degree 
of  his  inflexibility  thereon,  will  be  shewn 
in  the  statement  of  a  copy  of  the  minutes 
of  conversation,  which  I  held  with  him  ok 
that  point,  and  afterwards  transmitted  to 
him;  but,  as  you  may  probably  prefer 
the  Bishop’s  own  testimony  upon  it,  i  will 
extract  a  passage  for  that  purpose  from 
one  of  his  letters  to  me,  dated  April  4'tlv 
1798.“—*  When  you  brought  your  presen¬ 
tation  to  me  at  Fulham,  I  did  undoubt¬ 
edly,  among  other  things,  object  to  the- 
lease,  which  you  acknowledged  had  heed 
granted  to  you,  of  the  rectory  of  Brad- 
well,  and  which  I  wished  to  see  at  that 
time.  1  added,  that  although  I  had  not, 
at  that  moment ,  completely  made  up  mf 
mind  on  that  subject,  I  thought  it  evetr 
then  probable,  that  1  should  refuse  yon 
institution  ;  that  I  should,  however,  take 
full  time  to  consider  the  matter  in  question 
carefully,  and  to  ask  the  best  advice,  upon" 
it,  after  which  I  would  acquaint  you  with' 
my  determination.’  In  the  same  letter 
also  is  this  passage,  contradictory  of  you? 
assertion,  that  his  Lordship  bad  long  had 
in  view  this  ‘  simoniacal  object.’—’'  With 
respect  to  my  supposed  acquiescence  iff- 
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your  occupation  of  Bradwell  Rectory,  the 
real  truth  is,  that,  till  lately ,  I  was  not 
at  all  apprised  of  the  nature  of  your  te¬ 
nure  and  situation  there  and  yet,  Sir, 
you  have  told  it  to  the  world,  that  he 
‘  adhered  inflexibly  to  his  purpose,  and 
tried  the  question.''  Now,  let  us  see  in 
what  manner  the  question  was  tried.  An 
action,  as  before  stated,  of  Quare  impedit, 
was  brought  against  the  Bishop,  in  which 
suit  he  was,  of  course,  the  defendant ; 
the  single  process  instituted  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  investigation.  It  will 
appear,  from  the  correspondence,  to  have 
been  my  most  earnest  wish,  that  the  only 
real  question.  Simony ,  or  not  Simony ? 
should  have  been  tried  by  a  jurjr  of  the 
country;  this,  however,  was  always  avoided 
by  demurrers,  on  the  part  of  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  Bishop  ;  until  at  length,  in 
an  understanding  between  the  Counsel  on 
both  sides,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
termimie  this  wearisome  contest,  by  the  col¬ 
lation  of  my  brother-in-law  to  the  living,  at 
the  hands  qf  the  Bishop  !  Of  this  under¬ 
standing  I  was  totally  ignorant,  till  I  was 
gent  for  express  from  Bradwell,  when  the 
measure  was  proposed  to  me,  on  the  con¬ 
dition,  that  I  should  suffer  a  judgment  to  go 
by  default  rn  favour  of  the  Bishop.  My 
answer  to  this  unexpected  proposal  was, 
c  that  I  would  accede  to  it,  having  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  his  Lordship  deriving  some  eclat 
from  such  collation,  if  it  could  legally  be 
effected;  but  that  I  still  retained  my  for¬ 
mer  opinion,  that  no  lapse  to  the  Bishop 
bad  occurred  ;  and  therefore  I  requested 
to  know,  whether,  if  a  judgment  was  thus 
allowed  to  pass  by  default,  there  might 
not  be  danger  of  a  claim  of  forfeiture  of 
the  next  presentation,  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  ?’  I  was  informed,  that  there  was 
not — but,  on  further  consultation,  it  was 
found  liable  to  this  peril ;  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  another  understanding  was  come 
to;  viz.  that,  should  any  such  interposi¬ 
tion  take  place,  the  difficulty  would  he 
removed  by  the  Bishop  going  down,  and 
Stating  to  his  Majesty’s  Ministers,  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Birch  (mv  brother-in-law) 
was  the  fit  and  proper  presentee  for  the 
Rectory  of  Bradwell.  A  judgment  was  then 
authorised  by  me  to  pass  without  argument 
in  the  Common  Pleas  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  Crown  immediately  issued  a  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  living,  without  the  least  re¬ 
monstrance,  that  I  could  hear  of,  on  the 
part  of  Bishop  Porteus  against  an  act,  to 
which  I  will  not  trust  myself,  and  there¬ 
fore  leave  it  to  the  world,  to  give  its  pro¬ 
per  designation.  But  for  this  unparalleled 
proceeding,  Mr.  Birch  would  at  this  time 
hatfo  been  the  Rector  of  Bradwell,  and 
you,  Sir,  might  have  escaped  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  renewing,  at  this  late  period,  so 
unpleasant  a  discussion.  Until  the  docu¬ 
ments  on  this  head  are  published,  I  refer 
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you  to  Mr.  Datnpier  for  a  confirmation  of 
this  extraordinary  fact  also.  The  formal 
application  in  my  favour  from  ’the  Lord 
Lieutenaivt,  and  Magistracy  of  the  County 
of  Essex,  and  the  Bishop’s  reply,  are 
forthcoming  documents,  that  require  no 
explanation.  I  must  ever  reflect  on  them 
with  pride,  because  they  are  those  ho¬ 
nourable  testimonials,  of  which  no  inflex¬ 
ibility  of  a  Diocesan  can  possibly  deprive 
me.” 

On  this  extraordinary  case,  we  can 
only  at  present  observe,  Sub  Judicd 

Lis  est . 

91.  The  History,  Topography,  and  Anti¬ 
quities  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Isling¬ 
ton,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex:  In¬ 
cluding  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  most 
eminent  and  remarkable  Persons  who  have 
been  born  or  have  resided  there.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Seventeen  Engravings.  By 
John  Nelson.  4 to',  pp.  416;  Russell. 

“  Old  Isei.don,  though  scarce  in  modern 
song  [days; 

Nam’d  but  in  scorn,  may  boast  of  honour’d 
For  many  a  darling  child  of  science  there 
Hath  trimm’d  his  lamp,  and  wove  his 
laurel  crown.”  Fox. 

“  The  Author  of  the  following  sheets  is 
fully  aware  of  his  own  inability  to  add 
much  to  the  stock  of  the  experienced  An¬ 
tiquary  and  Topographer, — his  chief  mo¬ 
tive  was  the  information  and  amusement 
of  his  neighbours  and  friends;  his  end 
will  therefore  be  sufficiently  answered  if 
in  what  he  has  done  be  should  meet  with 
their  kind  approbation  and  support.  In 
justice  to  himself  it  must  however  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  materials  for  the  present 
work  were  for  the  most  part  collected  and 
prepared  for  the  press  during  his  hours  of 
relaxation  from  mercantile  pursuits.  In 
the  progress  of  the  volume,  it  has  been 
the  Writer’s  aim  to  collect  all  the  original 
information  which  such  time  and  opportu¬ 
nity  afforded;  and  in  this  he  might  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  more  successful,  had  hi3 
enquiries  always  met  with  that  attention 
which  he  flattered  hirifself  the  subject 
deserved ;  but  which  opinion  he  was  too 
often  unable  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  render 
him  material  assistance.  It  must, however 
be  confessed,  that  he  has  availed  himself 
of  every  printed  authority  which  fell  in 
Ins  way,  a  circumstance  not  to  be  omitted 
without  considerable  detriment  in  a  work 
of  tb  s  nature;  and  he  hopes  that  those 
gentlemen  to  whose  labours  he  may  be 
indebted  will  pardon  him  for  that  liberty, 
as  lie  believes  he  has  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  iiis  obligation  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  With  respect  to  the  engravings 
that  accompany  the  work,  they  are,  with 
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the  exception  of  the  eleventh  plate,  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Mr.  J.  Hawksworth  and  his  sister, 
both  young1  artists  of  considerable  promise ; 
and  the  Author  feels  pleasure  in  expressing 
an  opinion  that  they  are  superior  in  execu¬ 
tion  to  the  plates  accompanying  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  works  on  Parochial  History  and 
Antiquities.  To  those  persons  who  have 
furnished  him  with  information,  and  fa¬ 
voured  his  enquiries,  he  returns  his  best 
thanks ;  particularly  to  Mrs.  Hunt  of 
Canonbury ;  John  Nichols,  esq.  (the  warm 
friend  and  promoter  of  Antiquarian  re¬ 
search)  ;  Jonathan  Eade,  esq.  John  Bent¬ 
ley,  esq.  John  Scriven,  esq.  Mr.  Haslam, 
Messrs.  Dowling,  Palmer,  and  Powell,  to 
each  of  wliom  he  is  under  particular  obli¬ 
gations.” 

After  some  general  observations  on 
“  the  number  of  respectable  villages 
that  lie  scattered  throughout  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  London,”  Mr.  Nelson  proceeds 
to  observe,  that 

“  Few  places  have  experienced  more 
orthographical  changes  than  this  village. 
It  has  in  different  antient  records  been 
written,  Isendune,  Isendon,  Iseldon,  Isle- 
ton,  Yseldon,  and  Eyseldon  j”  and  “  that 
the  present  name,  Islington,  appears  to 
have  been  generally  adopted  towards  the 

close  of  the  sixteenth  century.” - “  The 

village  of  Islington  is  finely  situated  upon 
a  rising  but  undulated  surface,  of  rich 
gravelly  and  loamy  soil,  in  some  parts 
mixed  with  clay  and  sand  ;  and  is  distant 
from  London,  on  the  Northern  side,  about 
one  mile  on  the  road  to  Barnet.  The  air 
is  remarkably  salubrious ;  and  the  place 
is  on  that  account  much  resorted  to  by 
valetudinarians  from  the  Metropolis.  The 
parish  lies  within  the  Finsbury  division  of 
Ossulston  hundred,  in  the  county  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  and  is  bounded  by  those  of  Clerk- 
enwell,  St.  Pancras,  Hornsey,  Stoke  New¬ 
ington,  Hackney,  St.  Leonard  Shoreditch, 
and  St.  Luke  Old-street.  It  is  three  miles, 
two  furlongs,  in  length  from  North-West  to 
South-East ;  two  miles,  one  furlong,  in 
breadth  from  East  to  West ;  and  ten  miles, 
two  furlongs,  elwen  poles,  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  It  contains  an  area  of  3032  acres, 
three  roods,  of  which  ^2699  acres  and  37 
perches  are  almost  entirely  meadow  and 
pasture ;  and  333  acres,  two  roods,  and 
three  perches  is  occupied  by  houses,  yards, 
gardens,  and  wastes.  The  whole  of  the 
arable  land  throughout  the  parish,  which 
is  included  in  the  above,  does  not  exceed 
30  acres  ;  and  there  are  about  as  many 
acres  of  nursery  grounds. 

“  Exclusive  of  the  village  from  which  it 
is  named,  the  parish  contains  the  hamlets 
of  Holloway,  Ball’s  Pond,  Battle  Bridge, 
the  City  Gardens,  Kingsland  Green,  acd 
tile  greater  part  of  Newington  Green.” 
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“  The  following  will  exhibit  a  compara¬ 
tive  statement  of  the  number  of  houses  and 
inhabitants  that  have  been  estimated  to  be 
in  Islington  parish,  at  different  periods, 
during  the  last  [and  present]  centui-y ;  vi2. 


Houses. 

Inhabitants. 

1708  . 

1754  . 

1788  .... 

.  1,060 

1793  ..... 

.  1,200  .... 

1800  . 

.  1,745  .... 

. 10,212 

1810 . 

. 14,000 

1811  . 

In  describing  the  Roads  and  Ways 
of  Islington,  Mr.  Nelson  tells  us, 

“  For  several  centuries  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  many  of  the  No¬ 
bility,  as  well  as  the  more  opulent  Citizens, 
seem  to  have  had  houses  at  Islington,  and 
a  few  other  villages  North  of  London;  of 
which  many  instances  might  be  adduced 
(for  the  air  of  the  Court  and  the  West  end 
of  the  Town  was  not  then  found  so  inviting 
as  at  the  present  day).  Their  dwellings 
were  usually  not  far  distant  from  town, 
which  was  probably  owing  to  the  badness 
of  the  roads  :  it  indeed  seems  clear  that 
they  were  only  passable  occasionally,, 
This  state  of  the  highways  (which  were 
equally  bad  all  round  the  metropolis),  to¬ 
gether  with  their  circuitous  route  and 
general  inconvenience,  rendered  it  in  these 
times  a  common  thing  for  great  personages 
travelling  with  their  equipage,  &c.  to  turn 
out  of  the  highway,  and  make  the  nearest 
cut  across  the  fields,  to  their  point  of 
destination.  The  grounds  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  from  their  being  almost  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  uninclosed,  were  particularly 
convenient  in  this  respect. 

“  In  July  1561,  Queen  Elizabeth  went 
from  the  Tower,  through  Houndsditch,  to 
the  Spittle,  and  down  Hog-lane  *  over  the 
fields'  to  the  Charter-house.  From  thence 
in  a  few  days  she  took  her  way  over  the ' 
fields  unto  the  Savoy;  and  shortly  after 
she  came  from  Enfield  to  St.  James’s 
from  Islington  thither  the  hedges  and 
ditches  were  cut  down  to  make  the  next 
way  for  her. 

“  King  James  I.  on  his  first  coming  to 
London  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  was 
met  at  Stamford  Hill,  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  in  scarlet  gowns  and  chains 
of  gold,  and  the  principal  City  Officers, 
besides  ‘  500  grave  citizens,’  all  mounted 
on  horseback,  in  velvet  coats  and  chains  of 
gold,  together  with  the  officers  of  state, 
with  numerous  other  attendants;  from 
whence  they  proceeded  over  the  fields  to 
the  Charter-house.  Charles  the  First,  on- 
his  return  from  Scotland  in  the  year  1641, 
came  by  a  similar  route,  across  the  fields 
from  Newington,  by  Sir  George  Whitmore’s 
at  Hoxtcn,  and  entered  the  City  by  Moor- 
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gate,  accompanied  by  his  Queen,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  a 
splendid  cavalcade.” 

This  Section  is  illustrated  by  an 
accurate  Plan  of  the  Roads  and  Foot¬ 
paths,  taken  in  1735,  which  gives  a 
general  idea  of  the  state  of  the  parish, 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  build¬ 
ings  it  contained  at  that  period. 

This  is  followed  by  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  amusing  Section,  44  on  the 
Pastimes  of  theCitizens  %T  and  by  an¬ 
other,  of  considerable  research,  under 
the  head  of  “  Records,  Historical 
Notices,  &c.” 

The  different  Manors  are  each 
treated  of  under  a  distinct  head,  and 
their  proprietors  deduced  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time. 
They  are  five  vn  number  ?  and  we 
shall  transcribe  the  Customs  of  each  : 

,1.  The  Manor  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
'*'*  Lands  in  this  manor  descend  according 
to  the  custom  of  Borough  English,  whereby 
the  youngest  son  of  a  copyholder  inherits, 
or,  iu  default  of  issue,  the  younger  brother*. 
The  tines  are  arbitrary,  and  at  the  will  of 
the  lord,  whose  custom  is  to  take  two  years* 
improved  rent  on  a  descent,  and  one  year 
and  a  half  on  alienation.  No  heriots  are 
taken.  Widows  are  entitled  to  dower  of 
the  copyhold.  The  lord  holds  a  Court 
Leet  and  Court  Baron  on  Holy  Thursday; 
and  retains,  from  antient  custom,  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  appointing  two  parish  officers, 
viz.  a  constable  and  beadborough,  who 
are  placed1  over  that  district  of  the  Parish 
where  the  manor  is  situate.” 

2.  Manor  of  Isledon  Berners,  or  Berner s- 
&ury.  “  The  fines  in  this  manor  are  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  whose 
custom  is  to  take  two  years’  improved  rent 
op  a  descent,  and  one  year  and  a  half  on 
Jal venation.  No  beriots  are  paid,  nor  are 
widows  entitled  to  dower.” 

3.  Manor  of  Highbury,  or  Newington 
Barrow.  “  Lands  in  this  manor  descend 
according  to  the  Custom  of  Gavelkind, 
being  equally  divided  between  male  heirs 
in  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity  r.  and 
in  default  of  male  heirs,  among  females  in 
like  manner.  The  copyholders  pay  a  fine 
uncertain,  it  being  arbitrary,  and  at  the 
will  ©f  the  lord.  The  rule  observed  is  to 
takeon  descent,  a  year  and  a  half  improved 
rent  on  houses,  and  two  years  improved 
rent  on  land;  and  on  alienation,  one  year 
on  houses,  and  a  year  and  a  half  on  land. 


*  “  Littleton  says,  the  reason  of  the 
custom  is  because  the  youngest  is  presumed 
in  law  to  be  least  able  to  provide  for  him¬ 
self’* 

'  ■tr 


No  beriots  are  now  demanded,  nor  has 
there  been  for  many  ages;  but  6s.  &rf.  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  once  paid  on  that  ac¬ 
count  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 
Widows  are  not  entitled  to  dower  of  the 
copyhold.” 

4.  Manor  of  Cammtbury.  t(  The  copy- 
holders  in  this  manor  pay  a  sma4I  fine 
certain,  on  death  or  alienation,  with  a 
trifling  quit-rent  ;  srad  the  estates  descend 
according  tothe  strict  custom  of  Gavelkind.” 

5.  The  Prebend  Manor.  u  All  the  cus¬ 
tomary  tebants  hold  together  in  the  said 
manor  as  followed* ;  viz.  Messuages  or 
tenements  in  all  fomfy-sixs,  and  ninety- 
eight  acres  of  past  are  or  meadow  ground, 
be  it  more  or  less. — -The  aforesaid  tenants 
pay  to  the  lord  of  the  said  manor,  a  fine 
certaine  npon  every  alienation  or  descent^ 
viz.  6s.  8d.  for  every  messuage  or  tene¬ 
ment,  and  6s.  8 d.  for  every  acre  of  land. 
Only  the  Company  of  Clotbwerkers  pa? 
their  fine  once  ir>  every  twenty  years,  being 
Ilf.  Is.  8-rf.  At  the  Court  Leet  the  tenants 
of  the  Manor  of  Canbury  do  service* 
Perquisites  belonging  to  the  said  Manor 
are  waiftes,  strayes,  and  felons7-  goods.” 

In  each  of  these  Manors,  the  more 
remarkable  circumstances  of  the 
Buildings,  the  Proprietors,  and  of 
their  antient  and  present  Inhabitants, 
are  fully  detailed  in  a  manner  very 
creditable  to  the  industry  of  the 
Author. — As  an  article  of  general 
interest  in  the  Metropolis,  we  shall 
give  a  specimen  of  the  work  iu  bis> 
account  of  44  The  New  River  trf 

il  About  the  place  where  the  New  River 
eaters  this  parish,  it  was  formerly  Con¬ 
ducted  over  the  valley  by  means  of  an 
enormous  Wooden  trough,  462  feet  in 
length,  and  1.7  feet  high  ;  lined  with  lead* 
and  supported  by  strong  timbers  standing, 
on  piers  of  brick,  and  which  went  by  the 
name  of  The  Boarded  River.  This  mode  of 
conveying  the  water  having  been  found  a 
very  great  espenceto  the  Company,  from 
the  trough  being  continually  out  of  repair, 
and  the- toss  of  water  sustained  in  conse¬ 
quence,  occasioned  them  to  determine 
upon  its  removal,  and  which  was  begun 
upon  about  Midsummer  1776. 

“  Toeftect  this,  and  form  a  more  durable 
and  convenient  channel  for  the  stream, 
the  earth  underneath  and  along  the  sides 
of  the  trough  was  raised  by  tire  addition  oi 
a  great  bed  of  clay,  till  it  arrived  at  a  pro¬ 
per  height  and  level,  in  which  a  passage 
was  made  for  the  river,  nearly  along  the 
old  track,  and  by  these  means  the  wooden 
trough  was  entirely  superseded.  Great 
pains  were  taken  to  strengthen  the  bank, 
and  make  it  water-tight  as  far  as  possible, 
fey  sowing  gras*  down  its  aides,  &c. ;  and 
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at  the  top,  on  the  Western  side,  a  strong:  made  and  passed  between  them  and  him* 


feed  of  gravel  was  laid,  which  forms  a  very, 
pleasant  terrace  along  the  brink  of  the 
river.  Underneath  this  trough,  an  antient 
bridle  way,  falling  into  the  Hermans treet, 
•had  its  course  ;  this  was  not  stopped  up, 
feut  continued  by  means  of  a  bridge  over 
the  stream.  Nearly  underneath  this 
bridge,  and  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  is 
a  sub-aquaeous  arch  or  culvert,  about  sis 
feet  wide,  formed  to  convey  away  the  land 
waters,  which  formerly  passed  under  the 
Moankd-river :  these,  descending  from 
Highgate  and  the  neighbouring  hills,  and 
passing  along  this  valley,  proceed  through 
Stoke  Newington,  crossing  the  great  read, 
and  thence  to  Hackney,  where,  having  ac¬ 
quired  the  name  of  Hackney  Brook,  it 
.continues  onward,  and  at  length  falls  into 
the  river  Lea* 

“  The  New  River,  which  has  been  no¬ 
ticed  by  Topographers  at  almost  every 
village  that  it  visits  in  its  meandering 
course,  is  certainly  entitled  to  some  de¬ 
scription  hi  a  place  to  which  it  is  so  great 
an  ornament,  and  from  whence  it  is  diffused 
fey  innumerable  subterraneous  channels  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  great  Metropolis. 

M  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  a  number  of  schemes  were  projected 
ior  supplying  the  Capital  with  water,  the 
conduits  resorted  to  for  that  purpose  being 
2iow  found  insufficient  to  answer  the  increas¬ 
ing  demands  of  an  extending  Metropolis. 
Elizabeth  granted  an  Act,  which  gave  the 
citizens  liberty  to  out  and  convey  a  river 
from  any  part  of  Middlesex  or  Hertford¬ 
shire  to  the  City  of  London,  within  the 
limited  time  of  ten  years,  but  which  was 
never  acted  upon. 

“  In  the  early  part  ©f  James’s  reign, 
the  citizens  procured  ‘  An  Act  for  the 
bringing  in  a  fresh  stream  of  running 
water  to  the  North  part  of  the  City  of 
London’  (3  Jac.  cap.  IS),  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another^  to  explain  the  said 
Statute  (4  Jac.  cap.  12.)  ;  but  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  undertaking  appeared  so  great, 
that  they  declined  to  embark  any  farther 
•in  it. 

“  Mr.  Hugh  Middleton,  or  Myddelton, 
a  native  of  Denbigh,  and  citizen  and  gold¬ 
smith  of  London  (who  had  considerably 
enriched  himself  by  a  copper,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  a  silver  mine,  in  Cardigan¬ 
shire),  at  whose  instigation  it  would  seem 
the  City  had  applied  for  the  Acts  last  men¬ 
tioned,  made  an  offer  to  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Council,  March  28,  -1609,  that  he 
would  begin  this  work  within  two  months, 
they  transferring  to  him  tbe  power  vested 
in  them  by  tbe  said  two  Acts  ;  whereupon 
the  Court  accepted  his  offer,  and  ordered 
that  a  letter  of  Attorney  should  be  made 
but  from  the  Mayor  and  Common  Coun¬ 
cil  (which  was  done  the  1st  of  April  fol¬ 
lowing),  and  that  indentures  should  be 


which  was  also  done  the  21st  of  the  same 
month. 

**  Being  vested  with  ample  powers  from 
the  City,  this  gentleman,  with  a  spirit 
equal  to  the  importance  of  the  undertaking, 
at  his  own  risk  and  charge  began  the  work  ; 
but  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  irnmmer- 
ahle  and  unforeseen  difficulties  presented 
themselves.  The  Art  of  Civil  Engineering 
was  then  little  understood  in  this  Country ; 
and  he  experienced  many  obstructions 
from  the  occupiers  and  proprietors  of  the 
lands  through  which  he  was  under  the/ne- 
cessity  of  conducting  his  stream. 

“  The  distance  of  the  spjyngs  of  Chad- 
well  and  Amwell  is  2D  miles  from  London; 
but  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  eminences  and  valleys  in  the  way,  t® 
make  it  cun  a  course  of  more  than  38  miles. 

*  The  depth  of  the  trench  in  some  places 
descended  full  30  feet,  if  not  more,  where¬ 
as  in  other  places  it  required  as  sprightfuli 
acte  againe  to  mount  it  over  a  valley  in  a 
trough  between  a  couple  ©f  hits,  and  the 
trough  all  the  while  borne  up  by  wooddem 
arches,  some  of  them  fixed  m  the  ground 
very  deepe,  and  rising  iu  heighth  above 
23  foot.’ 

“  The  progress  of  the  work,  indeed,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  attended  with  difficul¬ 
ties  almost  insurmountable,  for  the  in¬ 
dustrious  projector  soon  found  himself  so 
harassed  and  impeded  by  sundry  interested 
persons  in  Middlesex  and  Herts,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  petition  the  City  for  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  time  to  accomplish  his  un¬ 
dertaking.  The  Corporation  now  granted 
him  a  term  of  five,  in  addition  to  a  former 
term  of  four  years  ;  but  his  difficulties  did 
not  terminate  here;  for,  after  having  ad¬ 
justed  all  his  controversies  with  the  land¬ 
holders  in  an  amicable  manner,  and 
brought  the  water  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Enfield,  he  was  so  impoverished  by  the 
expence  of  the  undertaking,  that  he  wai 
once  more  obliged  to  apply  to  the  City  to 
interest  themselves  in  this  great  and  useful 
w'ork ;  and,  upon  their  refusal  to  embark 
in  so  chargeable  and  hazardous  an  enter- 
prize,  he  applied  with  more  success  to  the 
King  himself,  who,  upon  a  moiety  of  the 
concern  being  made  over  to  him,  agreed  to 
pay  half  the  expence  of  the  work  past  and 
to  come,  it  now  went  on  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  and  was  finished  according  to  Mr. 
Middleton’s  original  agreement  with  the 
City,  when,  on  the  29th  of  September, 
lbT3,  the  water  was  let  into  the  bason,  now 
called  The  New  River  Head,  in  the  parish 
of  Clerkenwell,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  its  reception.” 

“  One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the 
work  now  remained  to  be  accomplished, 
which  was  to  convey  the  water  to  the 
various  parts  of  tbe  Metropolis,  The  ei- 
pence  attending  this  was  very  great,  and 
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it  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  water 
came  into  general  use;  but,  this  being 
effected,  it  has  been  of  unspeakable  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  City  and  its  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood,  since,  by  the  water  supplied  from 
this  river,  a  speedy  stop  has  been  put  to  a 
great  number  of  alarming  fires,  and  the 
health  of  the  Metropolis  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  preserved,  by  the  cleanliness  it  has 
introduced,  not  only  in  the  streets,  but 
into  the  dwellings.  Yet  so  little  were  the 
great  advantages  that  are  now  derived  from 
this  river  at  that  time  understood,  that 
the  shares  continued  to  be  of  very  small 
value,  and  for  the  first  19  years  after  the 
finishing  of  the  work  the  annual  profit 
upon  each  scarcely  amounted  to  twelve 
shillings  ! 

“  When  the  New  River  was  first  brought 
to  London,  it  was  not  foreseen  that  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  water  might  at  some  future  time, 
especially  in  the  summer  months,  be  at¬ 
tended  with  great  inconvenience.  When 
this  was  learnt  from  experience,  the  Com¬ 
pany  borrowed  from  the  overplus  of  the 
mill-stream  of  the  River  Lea ;  which, 
after  a  practice  of  some  years,  became  a 
subject  of  litigation,  finally  determined  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  about  the  year  1738. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  the  New  River 
Company,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a 
sum  of  money  towards  improving  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  River  Lea,  and  continuing 
to  pay  an  annuity  for  the  same  purpose, 
should  have  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
from  the  mill  stream,  to  be  measured  by  a 
balance  engine  and  guage,  then  constructed 
near  Hertford,  and  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Mylne 
about  the  year  1770.  The  Company  have 
-since  bought  the  mill,  with  the  unrestricted 
use  of  the  water. 

**  By  an  exact  mensuration  of  the  course 
of  the  New  River,  taken  by  Henry  Mill, 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Company,  in 
1723,  it  appeared  to  be  38  miles  three 
quarters  and  16  poles  in  length:  it  has 
between  2  and  300  bridges  over  it,  and 
upwards.of  40 sluices  in  its  course;  and  in 
divers  parts,  both  over  and  under  the  same, 
considerable  currents  of  land  waters,  as 
well  as  a  great  number  of  brooks  and  rivu¬ 
lets,  have  their  passage.  From  the  place 
where  it  first  enters  this  parish,  beyond 
Highbury,  it  pursues  a  winding  course 
into  the  parish  of  Stoke  Newington  ;  from 
thence,  crossing  the  Green-lanes,  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  intersect  the  grounds  at  some 
distance  from  the  back  of  Highbury  Grove, 
and  through  Canonbury  fields,  to  the 
Thatched  House ,  in  the  Lower- street, 
whence  it  proceeds,  by  a  subterraneous 
passage  of  about  200  yards  in  length  under 
the  highway  to  Colebrooke-row.  At  this 
place  it  emerges,  and  passing  in  front  of 
the  houses,  continues  through  the  lower 
part  of  this  manor,  and  across  the  City- 
road,  to  the  reservoir  by  Sadler’s  Wells. 


[Sept* 

On  approaching  the  reservoir,  there  are 
several  small  houses  erected  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  each  other  on  its  banks, 
having  cisterns  underneath,  into  which  the 
water  runs,  and  is  conveyed  by  pipes  to 
the  adjacent  houses,  and  the  more  Easter¬ 
ly  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

“  The  reservoir  called  The  New  River 
Head  is  a  circular  bason,  now  thriqe  its 
original  size,  inclosed  with  a  brick  wall, 
whence  the  water  is  conveyed  by  sluices 
into  various  large  cisterns  of  brick-work, 
from  which  it  passes  in  a  subdivide  state 
by  means  of  large  wooden  pipes  of  six  or 
seven  inches  bore  (called  mains  and  riders, 
and  distinguished  by  names  appropriated 
to  their  several  districts),  to  all  parts  of 
the  Metropolis.  The  distribution  of  the 
water  from  these  pipes  to  the  numerous 
houses  which  are  supplied  by  it,  exhibits  a 
very  wonderful  system  of  hydraulics. 

“  At  the  River-head  are  two  steam-en¬ 
gines,  and  a  water  wheel  (the  latter  turned 
by  the  waste  water  flowing  downward  to  a 
pond  in  the  Spa-fields),  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  water  to  a  reservoir  upon 
higher  ground  at  Pentonville,  called  The 
Upper  Pond,  and  which  was  formerly 
effected  by  a  windmill,  long  since  removed. 
From  this  pond,  another  of  considerable 
magnitude,  near  the  end  of  Tottenham 
Court  Road  is  also  supplied,  and  from 
which  water  is  conveyed  to  many  parts  of 
the  West  end  of  the  town,  even  to  Mary-le- 
bone,  &c.  In  a  field,  to  the  West  of  the 
River-head,  is  an  iron-pipe,  12  feet  in 
height  (including  a  wooden  tub  placed  on 
its  top),  and  four  feet  eight  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  erected  on  a  great  main  of 
pipes  of  the  same  dimensions.  It  acts  in 
the  double  capacity  of  an  air  and  a  waste 
water  pipe,  and  is  very  useful  in  prevent¬ 
ing  accidents  to  the  pipes,  occasioned  by 
the  force  of  water,  or  compressed  air, 
which  before  this  preventive  was  very 
frequent.  In  the  same  field  is  another  re¬ 
servoir,  supplied  by  one  main  from  the 
New  River  Head,  and  which  serves  thp 
pipes  in  Pentonville,  and  its  vicinity. 

“  By  means  of  the  steam-engine  the 
water  has  also  been  lately  conveyed  over 
the  higher  parts  of  Islington,  through  a 
series  of  main  pipes,  to  Holloway,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  that  neighbourhood. 
An  auxiliary  bason  has  been  lately  formed 
near  the  River-head,  abutting  on  the  St. 
John-street-road ;  and  the  Company  has 
been  at  very  great  expence  in  substituting, 
in  many  places,  main  pipes  of  cast  iron  of 
19  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  wooden  ones 
before  used  :  a  long  chain  of  these  has 
lately  been  laid  down  the  City-road,  from 
which  other  pipes  branch  off  in  several 
directions. 

“  At  the  River-head  is  a  house  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Company,  originally  built  in 
1613,  and  repaired  and  new  fronted  in 
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1782,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Mylne, 
esq.  surveyor  and  engineer  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  who  resides  here*.  A  large  room  in 
this  house,  with  wainscot  pannels,  was 
fitted  up  for  the  meetings  of  the  Company 
before  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
On  the  eieling  is  a  portrait  of  King  William, 
and  the  arms  of  Middleton  and  Green. 
Under  this  room  is  one  of  the  cisterns  be¬ 
fore  mentioned. 

“  The  property  of  the  New  River  is 
divided  into  72  shares,  which  division  took 
place  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
undertaking  :  36  of  these  were  originally 
vested  in  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  the  first 
projector  ;  who,  having  impoverished  him¬ 
self  and  his  family  by  a  concern  which  has 
proved  so  beneficial  to  the  publick  as  to 
render  his  name  ever  honoured  and 
respected,  was  obliged  to  part  with  his 
property  in  the  undertaking,  which  was 
divided  among  various  persons.  These 
shares  are  calied  the  Adventurers’  shares. 
The  moiety  of  the  undertaking  which  was 
.vested  in  the  Crown  was  by  King  Charles 
the  First,  on  account  of  the  then  unpro¬ 
mising  aspect  of  the  Company’s  affairs, 
re-granted  to  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  bait, 
his*  heirs  and  assigns,  on  condition  that 
they  should  for  ever  pay  to  the  King’s 
Receiver  General,  or  into  the  receipt  of 
the  Exchequer,  for  his  Majesty’s  use,  the 
yearly  rent  of  5001.  which  is  still  paid, 
and  almost  entirely  out  of  the  King’s 
shares  ;  but  the  Crown  never  having  had 
any  hand  in  the  management  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  the  holders  of  these  shares  are  still 
excluded  from  the  direction  f. 

“  This  great  undertaking,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  believed  to  have  cost  the  original 
proprietors  half  a  million  sterling,  an  im¬ 
mense  sum  in  those  times,  and  which  was, 
without  doubt,  the  ruin  of  its  first  projec¬ 
tor,  has  risen,  by  degrees,  to  be  a  most 
valuable  and  beneficial  concern.  The 
Company’s  charter  is  dated  June  2 1 ,  1 6 1 9 ; 
but  no  dividend  appears  to. have  been  made 
till  the  year  1633,  when  the  proportionate 
sum  before  mentioned,  making,  together 
with  the  dividend  for  that  year,  1 51.  3s.  3d. 
was  paid  upon  each  share.  At  this  time, 
however,  a  call  upon  the  proprietors  was 
expected.  The  following  statement  of  the 
dividends  that  have  been  since  paid  at 
different  intervals  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  concern, 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  value 
of  its  shares  : 


£53 

£•  s.  d. 

Dividend  for  the  year  1633 . .3  4  H 

1640 .  33  2  8 

1680 . 145  1  ;  -S 

1700. .....201  16  .6 

1720 . 214  15  7 

.1794 . .431  5 /  8 

“  An  Adventurer’s  share  in  the  New 
River  Company  has  been  sold  by  public: 
auction  for  upwards  of  14,000/.  :  this, 
however,  was  upon  occasion,  of  a  contest 
between  two  parties,  each  striving  to  out¬ 
bid  the  other.  The  shares  are  now  consi¬ 
dered  worth  about  1 1,500/.  and  the  divi¬ 
dends  have  increased  somewhat  beyond 
the  sum  last  above-mentioned  :  but  it  is 
probable  they  have  now  reached  their 
climax  ;  for  the  various  new  Companies  of 
this  kind  in  the  environs  pf  the  Metropolis., 
as,  the  East  London,  the  West  Middlesex, 
and  the  Holloway  Water-works,  must  in¬ 
evitably  prevent  any  great  extension  of 
the  former  concern,  if  not  operate  much  to 
its  disadvantage,  in  depriving  the  Company 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  they 
already  possess.” 

The  Plates  in  this  neat  volume  are 
creditable  to  the  Artists. 

92.  Simple  Pleasures,  designed  for  you  rig 
Persons  above  twelve  years  of  age,  by  Miss 
Venning,  pp.  198.  Harris. 

THESE  instructive  Dialogues  are 
prettily  introduced  by  the  history  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs  L.  who  study  to  educate 
their  children  in  benevolent  principles., 
and  to  impart  to  them  useful  know¬ 
ledge.  Botany,  Chemistry,  Mu  sick, 
&c.  serve  to  vary  their  amusements. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  recom¬ 
mending  this  interesting  well-written 
little  narrative  to  the  attention  of 
young  persons  who  would  wish  to 
blend  amusement  with  information. 

93.  A  short  Account  of  Lichfield  Cathedral; 
more  particularly  of  the  Painted  Glass 
with  which  its  Windows  are  adorned  :  in¬ 
tended  ptincipully  for  the  Information  of 
Strangers.  12  mo.pp.  114.  Black. 

“  THE  Reader  may  be  assured,  that 
nothing  is  advanced  on  the  subjects  of 
History  or  Antiquities,  which  will  not  be 
found  to  rest  on  competent  Authorities.” 

Advertisement. 
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*  This  very  able  and  experienced  Architect  and  Engineer  is  since  dead.  See  p.499.  Edit, 
•f  “  Though  King  James  became  a  proprietor  of  one  half  of  the  concern,  Middleton, 
to  prevent  the  direction  of  its  affairs  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Courtiers,  precluded 
him  from  having  any  share  in  the  management,  and  only  allowed  him  a  person  to  be 
present  at  the  several  meetings,  to  prevent  any  injustice  to  his  Royal  Principal.  By  this 
preclusion  of  the  holders  of  the  King’s  shares  from  the  government  of  the  Company,; 
exclusive  of  their  being  encumbered  with  the  aforesaid  annuity,  they  are  of  course  not 
guite  so  valuable  as  those  of  the  Adventurers.” 

As 
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As  it  wilt  not  be  expected  that  we 
should  here  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
origin  of  the  Episcopal  See  of  Lich¬ 
field  ;  we  proceed  to  the  particularly 
prominent  feature  of  this  little  work, 
the  fine  u  Fainted  Windows.” 

“  The  stained  glass  which  was  formerly 
placed  in  the  windows  of  this  church  was 
totally  destroyed  in  the  civil  war  by  puri¬ 
tanical  rage.  That  which  now  adorns  the 
principal  windows  of  the  choir  was  obtained 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  1802,  through 
the  able  and  generous  assistance  of  Sir 
Brooke  Boothby,  bart.  who  travelling 
through  t]je  Bishoprick  of  Liege  in  Ger¬ 
many,  after  it  was  under  the  dominion  of 
the  French,  visited  the  dissolved  abbey  of 

Herckenrode .” . .“  Sir  Brooke  Boothby 

bargained  for  the  glass,  consisting  of  340 
pieces,  each  about  22  inches  square,  (be¬ 
sides  a  large  quantity  of  tracery  and  frag¬ 
ments)  at  the  price  of  200/.  ;  and  gene¬ 
rously  transferred  the  vast  advantage  of 
this  purchase  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
the  Cathedral.  The  short  peace  of  Amiens 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  safely  importing 
this  treasure ;  which  (accounting  by  the 
rate  at  which  such  glass,  taken  from  the 
ruined  Convents  in  France,  has  been  since 
sold  in  England)  may  be  estimated  at  the 
value  of  10,000/.  The  total  expence  of 
purchasing,  importing,  arranging,  and  re¬ 
pairing  this  glass,  and  of  fitting  the  win¬ 
dows  to  receive  it ,  may  have  cost  about 

1000/.” . “  The  glass  from  Herckenrode 

Abbey  was  sufficient  to  fill  seven  of  the 
large  windows  in  the  chancel  or  Lady’s 
choir  of  this  Cathedral.  The  two  remain¬ 
ing  windows  are  of  modern’ staining.  In 
these,  placed  by  the  side  of  the  German 
glass,  it  was  thought  proper  to  attempt 
nothing  of  more  difficult  design  and  exe¬ 
cution  than  Armorial  or  Heraldic  bearings. 
The  ornamental  parts,  and  the  dispositions 
of  the  whole,  were  designed  by  the  Rev.W. 
G.  Rowland  of  Shrewsbury  *,  and  the  stain¬ 
ing  executed  by  Mr.  John  Bettou  of  the 
same  place,  who  was  also  employed  in 
repairing  the  parts  of  the  antient  glass 
which  had  arrived  broken  or  defective.” 

“  Two  pieces  are  at  this  time  (1811) 
under  the  hands  of  the  Glass-stainer,  to 
be  surrounded  with  appropriate  ornaments, 
and  fitted  to  the  two  Eastern  Windows 
terminating  the  North  and  South  Ailes 
adjoining  to  the  Choir. 

“  That  designed  for  the  Southern  Aile 
contains  the  portrait  of  a  Knight  worship¬ 
ing,  supported  by  St.  Hubert,  the  patron 
of  hunters  and  sportsmen.  This  fills  one 


*  “  To  the  gratuitous  and  successful 

labours  of  this  gentleman,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  have  expressed  themselves  highly 
indebted.** 
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compartment,  and  his  arms  richly  em¬ 
blazoned,  another.  In  the  middle  is  a 
beautiful  picture  of  a  dead  Christ,  lying 
in  the  arms  of  a  venerable  old  man ;  and 
a  dove,  encircled  with  celestial  glories, 
hovers  near ;  the  whole  intended  to  sym¬ 
bolize  the  sacred  Trinity. 

“  In  point  of  drawing  and  execution,  it 
affords  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  glass,  and  is  accompanied  with  the 
following  inscription,  —  above  which  are 
Arms  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  bart. 

‘  Quae  in  apsida  vicina  insunt 
septem  fenestrae  picturatae 
Coenobio  Canonicarum  Herchenrodensi 
quod  olim  exornaverant 
foedissimfe  direpto  atque  diruto 
novam  et  Deo  volente  stabiliorem  sedem 
in  hae  ecclesia  nactae  sunt 
ope  et  consilio  viri  in  omni  ivdicio  elegan- 
tissimi 

Dom.  Brooke  Boothby  de  Ashbourn  Aula 
in  comitat.  Derb.  Baronetti, 

Anno  Sacro  1803’.” 

The  various  parts  of  the  Cathedral 
are  briefly  but  accurately  described; 
and  copies  of  the  principal  Funeral 
Monuments  are  given.  A  few  of 
these  shall  be  transcribed  : 

“  At  the  Western  end  of  the  North  Aile 
adjoining  the  Nave,  is  a  female  figure, 
leaning  upon  one  arm,  on  which  is  inscribed 
M.  W.  M.  and  beneath  is  the  following 
inscription  : 

*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  right 
honourable  Lady  MaryWortleyiMontague, 
who  happily  introduced,  from  Turkey,  into 
this  country,  the  salutary  art  of  inoculating 
the  small  pox.  Convinced  of  its  efficacy, 
she  fifst  tried  it  with  success  on  her  own 
children,  and  then  recommended  the 
practice  of  it  to  her  fellow-citizens.  Thus, 
by  her  example  and  advice,  we  have  soft¬ 
ened  the  virulence,  and  eseaped  the  danger, 
of  this  malignant  disease.  To  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  such  benevolence,  and  to 
express  her  gratitude  for  the  benefit  she 
herself  received  from  this  alleviating  art, 
this  monument  is  erected  by  Henrietta 
Inge,  relict  of  Theodore  William  Inge, 
esq.,  and  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wrottesley, 
bart.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1789.’  ” 

“  In  the  Dean’s  Consistory  Court,  ad¬ 
joining  the  South  Transept,  is  a  bust  of  the 
celebrated  Samuel  Johnson,  with  this 
inscription : 

*  The  Friends  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D. 
a  native  of  Lichfield,  erected  this  monu¬ 
ment,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  a 
distinguished  moral  writer,  and  a  sincere 
Christian.  He  died  the  13th  of  December, 
1784,  aged  75  years.’” 

“  Near  to  this,  and  after  a  design  of  the 
same  artists,  James  Wyait,  architect,  and 
i  Richard 
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Richard  Westmacott,  sculptor,  is  a  similar 
Bust  of  the  celebrated  David  Garrick,  with 
the  following  Inscription : 

*  Eva  Maria,  relict  of  David  Garrick, 
esq.  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected 
to  the  memory  of  her  beloved  husband, 
who  died  the  20th  of  January,  1779,  aged 
€0  years.  He  had  not  only  the  amiable 
qualities  of  private  life,  but  such  astonish¬ 
ing  dramatic  talents,  as  too  well  verified 
the  observation  of  his  friend,  ‘  His  death 
eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  impo¬ 
verished  the  public  stock  of  harmless 
pleasure.’ — Johnson.” 

“  A  costly  monument,  to  be  designed 
and  executed  by  Mr.  Bacon,  will  be 
placed  in  the  recess  of  the  Northern 
'transept.  The  intention  is  to  represent 
filial  piety,  by  a  female  figure,  weeping 
over  the  tomb  of  parents  and  relatives,  and 
the  poet’s  neglected  harp  hanging  upon  a 
willow.  (137th  Psalm,  v.  1,  2.) 
v  “  The  inscriptions  following,  shew  the 
application  of  these  symbols  : 

*  Anna  Seward  died  March  25th,  1809, 
aged  66.  By  her  order  this  monument  is 
erected  to  the  memory  of  her  Father,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Seward,  M.  A.  Canon  resi¬ 
dentiary  of  this  Cathedral,  who  died  March 
1790,  aged  81.  Of  her  Mother,  Elizabeth 
his  Wife,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Hun¬ 
ter,  who  died  July  1780,  aged  66.  And  of 
her  Sister  Sarah,  their  younger  daughter, 
who  died  June  1764,  aged  20. 

*  Amid  these  Ailes  where  once  his  pre¬ 
cepts  showed  [he  trode, 

The  Heavenward  path-way  which  in  life 
This  simple  tablet  marks  a  Father’s  bier; 
And  those  he  lov’d  in  life,  in  death  are  near  ; 
For  him,  for  them,  a  daughter  bade  it  rise 
Memorial  of  domestic  charities. 

Still  would  you  know  why  o’er  the  marble 
spread, 

In  female  grace  the  willow  droops  her  head  ; 
Why  on  her  branches,  silent  and  unstrung, 
The  minstrel  harp  is  emblematic  hung, 
What  Poet’s  voice  is  smother’d  here  in  dust 
Till  waked  to  join  the  chorus  of  the  just, 
,Lo  !  one  brief  line  an  answer  sad  supplies, 
Honour’d,  beloved,  and  mourn’d,  here 
Seward  lies, 

Her  worth,  her  warmth  of  heart,  our  sor¬ 
rows  say, — ■ 

Go  seek  her  genius  in  her  living  lay.’ 

Walter  Scott.” 

On  the  North  side  of  the  West  door  is 
a  large  mural  marble,  upon  which  is  this 
inscription : 

‘  P.  M.  Lancelot!  Addison,  S.  T.  P. 
ygro  Westmorelandise  oriundi,  in  Coll. 
Regin.  Oxon.  bonarum  literarum  profectu, 
diutinis  per  Europam  Afripamque  pere- 
grinationibus,  rerum  periti&  spectabilis ; 
hujus  tandem  eccl.  Decani,  Conventriensis 
et  Archidiaconi ;  in  primis  nuptiis  duxit 
Janam,  Nathan.  Gulstone,  S.  T.  P.  filiain, 
et  Guliel.  (gulstone  Episc#ps  Bristoliensis 
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sororem ;  in  secundis  Dorotheam,  Johan, 
Danvers  de  Shakerston,  inagro  Leicestrien- 
si  Armigeri  filiarn ;  funera  mariti  de  se 
optima  meriti  nuper  plorantem  :  ex  Jana 
tres  filios  et  totidem  filias  suscepit;  Jo- 
sephum,  Gulstonuin  areis  Sti.  Georgii  gu- 
bernatorem  ;  Lancelotum  coll.  Magd. 
Oxon.  socium ;  Janam  et  Annam  prima 
juventute  defunctas ;  et  Dorotheam  uni¬ 
cam  ex  tot  liberis  superstitem.  Obiit 
A.  D.  1703,  setatis  71.  Ab  eo  eximias 
naturae  dotes,  morum  innocentiam,  bene- 
volentiam  erga  homines  ;  in  Deum  pieta- 
tem,  luculentum  (si  quod  aliud)  patrimo- 
nium  accepit  filius  natu  maximus  Josephus, 
sajculi  sui  decus  ;  qui  in  optimi  parentis 
consortium  dum  hoc  ipsi  marmor  adorna- 
ret  prcepropera  morte  adscitus  est  A.  D. 
17 [9.’  ” 

u  On  the  South  side  of  the  West  door  ie 
the  following  inscription : 

‘  In  a  vault  in  the  South  Aile  of  this 
Church  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Gil¬ 
bert  Walmesley,  esq.  registrar  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court  at  Lichfield,  who  de¬ 
parted  this  life  August  3,  1751,  aged  71. 
He  was  descended  from  an  antient  family 
iu  Lancashire  ;  his  father  represented  the 
City  of  Lichfield  in  parliament,  and  was 
chancellor  of  this  diocese.  In  the  same 
vault  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Magda¬ 
len  his  wife.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Aston,  of  Aston,  in  the  county  of 
Chester,  bart.  She  died  Nov.  11,  1786, 
in  the  78th  year  of  her  age.  In  the  same 
vault  also  are  deposited  the  remains  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Aston,  spinster,  sister  of 
the  aforesaid  Magdalen.  She  died 
Nov.  25,  1785,  in  the  78th  year  of  her 
age.’  ” 

“  M..S-  Carolina)  Edvardi  Grove  Arrni- 
geri  Uxoris  optimae.  Baptist®  Proby  S.  T. 
P.  hujus  Ecclesi®  Decani  Fili®  natu  ter- 
ti®  :  Vixit  annos  heu  !  paucos,  XXXII. 
Ob.  Feb.  II,  1800.” 

“  In  the  South  Transept, 

‘  M.  S.  Baptist®  Proby,  S.  S.  T.  P. 
hujus  i£dis  per  annos  30  Decani  dignis- 
simi,  integerrimi  vit®  viri,  ingenii  mitis, 
benigni,  in  sacro  ministerio  indefessi ;  qui 
suis  charissimus,  omnibusque  bonis  flebilis, 
obiit  anno  ®tatis  81,  A.  D.  1807.  Vidua 
H.  M.  P.  mcerens.’ 

“In  the  North  Transept, 

‘  William  Vyse,  M.  A.  of  Standon  in  the 
County  of  Stafford  ;  many  years  canon- 
residentiary  of  this  Cathedral-Church, 
Rector  of  St.  Philip’s,  Birmingham,  and 
Archdeacon  of  Salop,  died  June  29,  1770; 
aged  61  years.  Filial  affection  raises  thif 
Monument  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved 
Parent,  who  by  strict  integrity,  amiable 
manners,  and  ingenious  talents,  was  en¬ 
deared  to  all  who  knew  him.  Catherine, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richd. 
Sma! broke.  Lord  Bishop  of  this  Diocese, 
•died  August  2,  1790,  aged  779  ” 
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u  Tn  the  South  Transept : 

‘  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Saville, 
4S  years  Vicar  Choral  of  this  Cathedral, 
Ob.  Augusti  2ndo,  1803,  aetat.  67. 

*  Once  in  the  heart,  cold  in  yon  narrow 
ceil,  [dwell ; 

Bid  each  mild  grace,  each  ardent  virtue 
Rind  aid,  kind  tears,  for  others’  want  and 
woe  ; 

For  others’  joy  the  gratulating  glow  ; 

And  shill  to  mark, and  eloquence  to  claim, 
For  genius  in  each  art,  the  palm  of  fame. 
Ye  choral  walls,  ye  lost  the  matchless  song, 
When  the  last  silence  stiffen’d  on  that 
tongue. 

Ah  !  who  may  now  your  pealing  anthems 
raise  [praise  ? 

In  soul-pour’d  tones  of  fervent  prayer  and 
Saville,  thy  lips  twice  on  thy  final  da3r  - 
Here  breath’d,  in  health  and  hope,  the 
sacred  lay  ; 

Short  pangs,  ere  night,  their  fatal  signal 
gave,  [the  grave  ! 

Quench’d  the  bright  sun  for  thee — and  op’d 
Now  from  that  graceful  form  and  beaming 
face,  [chase ; 

Insatiate  worms  the  lingering  likeness 
But,  thy  pure  spirit  fled  from  pains  and 
fears  [spheres. 

To  sinless  - —  changeless  • —  everlasting 

Sleep  then,  pale  mortal  frame,  in  yon  low 
shrine,  [thine.” 

Till  Angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like 

This  little  volume  is  on  a  superior 
scale  to  many  of  the  modern  Guides. 

§4.  Dibdin’s  Bibliomania  ;  continued  from 
page  143. 

«  BEFORE  I  enter  on  the  reign  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,”  says  Mr.  Dibdin,  “  let  me  pay 
a  passing  but  sincere  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Cranmer;  whose  Great 

Mihle  is  at  once  a  monument  of  his.  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Protestant  Religion  and  to 
splendid  books.  His  end  was  sufficiently 
lamentable  ;  but  while  the  flames  were 
consuming  his  parched  borty,  and  while  his 
right  hand,  extended  in  the  midst  of  them, 
was  reproached  by  him  for  its  former  act 
of  wavering  and  offence,  he  had  the  com¬ 
fort  of  soothing  his  troubled  spirit  by 
^reflecting  upon  what  his  past  life  had  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  cause  of  learning,  morality, 
and  religion.  Let  his  memory  be  respect¬ 
ed  among  virtuous  Bibliomaniacs  ! 

“  All  hail  to  the  Sovereign,  whp,  bred 
up  in  severe  habits  of  reading  and  me¬ 
ditation,  loved  books  and  scholars  to  the 
very  bottom  of  her  heart !  —  I  consider 
Elizabeth  as  a  Royal  Bibliomaniac  of  tran- 
sreendant  fame.—  Isee  her,  in  imagination, 
wearing  her  favourite  l/ttle  Volume  of 
Prayers*,  the  composition  of  Queen 

*  See  our  voL  LX. ;  and  Yol.  LXI.  pages 
28,  321.  Edit. 


Catherine  Parr,  and  Lady  Thvrit,  *  bound 
in  solid  gold,  and  hanging  by  a  gold  chain 
at  her  side’  at  her  morning  and  evening 
devotions  —  afterwards,  as  she  became 
firmly  seated  upon  her  throne,  taking  an 
interest  in  the  embellishments  of  the 
Frayer  Book,  which  goes  under  her  own 
name  ;  and  then  indulging  her  strong  bib- 
liomaniacal  appetites  in  fostering  the  in¬ 
stitution  ‘  for  the  erecting  of  a  Library , 
and  an  Academy  for  the  study  of  Antiquities 
and  History. ’  Notwithstanding  her  earnest¬ 
ness  to  root  out  all  relicks  of  the  Romani 
Catholic  Religion,  I  cannot  in  my  heart 
forbear  to  think,  but  that  she  secured,  for 
her  own  book-boudoir,  one  or  two  of  the 
curious  articles  which  the  Commissioners 
oftentimes  found  in  the  libraries  that  they 
inspected.” 

We  must  refer  to  the  book  itself 
for  anecdotes  of  Roger  Ascham,  the 
Queen’s  Tutor;  Cecil,  her  Prime 
Minister ;  and  her  Favourite  Abp, 
Parker,  “  who  had  a  private  press, 
which  was  worked  with  Types  cast  at 
his  own  expence  ;  and  a  more  deter¬ 
mined  book-fancier,  and  treasurer  of 
antient  lore,  did  not  at  that  time 
exist  in  Great  Britain  !” 

“  In’this  reign  also  are  celebrated 
Dr.  John  Dee;  “  the  renowned  Cap¬ 
tain  Cox  of  Coventry;”  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Bodley. 

“  Let  us, however,’ adds  Mr.  Dibdin,  ‘not 
forget  that  wre  have  reached  the  reign  of 
James  L  ;  a  monarch,  who,  like  Justinian, 
affected  to  be  ‘  greatly  given  to  study  of 
books,’  and  who,  according  to  Burton’s  tes¬ 
timony,  wished  he  had  been  chained  to  one 
of  the  shelves  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  Of 
all  literary  tastes,  James  had  the  most 
strange  and  sterile.  Let  us  leave  him  to  his 
Demonology  ;  but  notice,  with  the  respect 
that  it  merits,  the  more  rational  and  even 
elegantly  cultivated  mind  of  his  son  Prince 
Henry ;  of  whose  passion  for  books  there 
are  some  good  evidences  upon  record.” 

Mr.  Dibdin  next  proceeds  to  Tom 
Corvate  and  Henry  Peacham ;  and 
observes,  that 

“  Contemporaneous  with  Peacham,  lived 
that  very  curious  collector  of  antient  po¬ 
pular  little  pieces,  as  well  as  lover  of 
‘  sacred  secret  soul-soliloquies,’  the  re¬ 
nowned  melancholy  composer,  ycleped 
Robert  Burton  ;  whom  I  do  not  scruple  to 
number  among  the  most  marked  biblio¬ 
maniacs  of  the  age  :  notwithstanding  his 
saucy  railing  against  Frankfort  book-fairs. 
We  have  abundance  of  testimony,  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  fruits  of  his  researches 
which  appear  by  his  innumerable  marginal 
references  to  authors  of  all  ages  and. 
characters)  that  this  original,  amusing,  and 
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now  popular,  author,  was  an  arrant  book- 
hunter  ;  or,  as  old  Anthony  hath  it,  ‘a 
devourer  of  authors.’  Rouse,  theLibrarian 
of  the  Bodleian,  is  said  to  have  liberally 
assisted  Burton  in  furnishing  hini  with 
choice  books  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
extraordinary  work.” 

Lord  Lumley  and  Henry  Hastings 
are  very  honourably  noticed*  as  is 

“  John  Clungeon,  who  left  a  press,  and 
some  books  carefullydeposited  in  a  stout 
chest,  to  the  parish  church  at  Southamp¬ 
ton.  We  have  also  evidence  of  this  man’s 
having  erected  apress*  within  the  same ;  but 
human  villainy  has  robbed  us  of  every  re¬ 
link  of  his  hooks  and  printing  furnituref.” 

.  “  Mr.  John  Ward  of  London  is  described 
by  Hearne,  as  being  ‘  a  citizen  and  vintner 
of  London,’  and  1  a  lover  of  antiquities.’ 
IJe  had  a  copy  df  the  Chartulary  of  Dun- 
staple  in  MS.  which  was  put  by  Wanley 
into  the  Harleiau  collections.” 

The  account  of  the  Ferrar  family 
of  Little  Geddingis  entertaining?  and 
is  followed  by  “  a  Bibliomaniac  of  first- 
rate  celebrity,  Elias  Ashmole.” 

“  But  a  truce  to  worthy  old  Elias.  For 
see  yonder  the  bibliomaniacal  spirit  of 
Archbishop  Laud  pacing  your  Library  ! 
With  one  hand  resting  upon  a  folio,  it 
points  with  the  other  to  your  favourite 
print  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford  —  thereby  reminding  us 
of  his  attachment,  while  living,  to  litera¬ 
ture  and  line  books,  and  of  his  benefac¬ 
tions  to  the  Bodleian  Library.  Ntiw  it 
‘  looks  frowningly’  upon  us  ;  and  turning 
round,  and  shewing  the  yet  reeking  gash 
from  which  the  life-blood  flowed,  it  flits 
away  — 

‘  Par  levibus  ventis,  volucrique  simillima 
somno.’ 

Peace,  peace,  thou  once  i  lofty  spirit’ 
peace  to  thy  sepulchre  —  always  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  grateful  student  who  has 
been  benefited  by  thy  bounty  !” 

Richard  Braithwaite  next  occurs; 
“  whose  talents  do  not  appear  to  be 
so  generally  known  and  highly  com¬ 
mended  as  they  merit  to  be.” 

“  H.  Dyson  (says  Hearne)  a  person  of  a 
very  strange,  prying,  and  inquisitive 
genius,  in  the  matter  of  books,  as  may 
appear  from  many  libraries ;  there  being 
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books,  chiefly  in  old  English, .  almost  in 
every  library,  that  have  belonged  to  him, 
with  his  name  upon  them-’  Peier  Lang- 
tofCs '  Chronicles ,  vol.  i.  p.  13. — This  intel¬ 
ligence  Hearne  gleaned  from  his  friend  Mr. 
T.  Baker.” 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period 
when  sales  of  books  by  auction  com* 
nienced;  which  shall  be  taken  up  in  a 
future  number. 

95.  Examination  of  the  Prejudices  commonly 
entertained  against  Mercury  as  beneficially 
applicable  to  the  greater  Number  of  Liver 
Complaints ,  and  to  various  other  Forms  of 
Disease,  as  well  as  to  Syphilis.  By  James 
Curry,  M.  D.  F.  Jl.  S.  fie.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion,  8uo.  pp.  49.  J.  Callow  and  E. 
Cox.  1810. 

DR.  CURRX’s  principal  object  in 
publishing  the  little  pamphlet  before 
us,  appears  to  be  that  of  cautioning 
his  medical  readers  against  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  prevailing  prejudice* 
against  the  administration  of  Mercury; 
particularly  in  cases  of  hepatic  disor¬ 
der,  previously  to  the  publication  of  a 
larger  work,  “  On  the  Nature  of  the 
Hepatic  Function;  the  Purposes  it 
serves  in  the  animal  ceconomy ;  and 
the  powerful  influence  which  a  dis¬ 
ordered  state  of  it  exerts  in  exciting, 
aggravating,  and  modifying  various 
forms  of  disease?  both  general  and 
local,”  which  he  has  long  promised, 
and  which  we  understand  is  in  great 
forwardness. 

The  motives  which  have  induced 
Dr.  Curry  to  forestall  something  of 
what  he  purposes  to  expatiate  more 
largely  on,  in  the  work  above  ailuded 
to,  are  given  in  the  Preface: 

“  In  the  mean  time  public  opinion, 
which  is  seldom  stationary,  received  an 
impulse  additionally  adverse  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  that  remedy,  without  the  aid 
of  which  all  our  efforts  to  cure  hepatic 
disorder  will  .prove  as  unsuccessful  as 
those  which  we  daily  Witness  the  trial  of 
to  cure  or  even  suspend  confirmed  Phthisis 
Pulmonalis.  On  this  account  then,  how¬ 
ever  premature  and  imperfect  the  attempt 
might  appear,  I  thought  it  right  to  offer 
to  the  perusal  of  mV  medical  acquaintance. 
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*  Qu.  If  the  Press  was  not  the  Chest  only,  not  a  Printing  Pi  ess,  as  is  shewn  by  the 
Inscription  on  it.  Edit. 

F  “  In  the  Northern  chapel,  which  is  parted  from  the  side  aile  by  a  beautiful  open 
Gothic  screen,  is  a  handsome  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Wriothesly,  and  a  large  and  costly  standing  chest ,  carved  and  inlaid,  and  stated  by  an 
inscription  on  its  front,  to  have  been  given,  talk  the  books  in  it,  by  John  Clungeon.  The 
inscription  is  as  follows  :  ‘  John  the  sonne  of  John  Clungeon  of  this  towue,  Alderman, 

erected  this  pressc,  and  gave  certain  books,  who  died  arino  1646.’  The  books  are,  how¬ 
ever,  now  gone,  and  the  surplices,  &c.  are  kept  in  the  chest.  See  a  tasteful  and  elegantly 
printed  little  volume,  intituled,  ‘  A  Walk  through  Southampton  ;  by  Sir  H.  C,  Englefield, 
baft.  1801,  8 vq;  p.  64.”  '  .  • 

Gent.  Mag.  Sebtemher ,  1811. 
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as  I  now  do  to  the  profession  at  large,  the 
following  pages  (originally  drawn  up  as 
an  Introduction  to  the  intended  work),  by 
way  of  temporary  caveat  to  stay  their 
judgments,  at  least  until  the  evidence  for 
as  well  as  the  objections  against  the  use 
of  Mercury  shall  be  fairly  laid  before 
them.”  Preface,  p.  vii. 

In  page  13,  Dr.  Curry  expresses  the 
mutual  surprisewhich  himself  and  Mr. 
Abernethy  felt  on  discovering  thegreat 
coincidence  of  opinion  which  existed 
between  them  on  this  subject 9  but 
shortly  afterwards  observes,  that 
“  nevertheless  it  will  soon  be  disco¬ 
vered,  that  although  we  nearly  agree 
in  the  leading  principle,  we  differ 
considerably  in  the  application  of  it ; 
and  that  what  he  refers  to  the  ehy- 
lopoietic  viscera  in  genera!,  I  look 
especially  to  the  liver  for.” 

We  c.anuot  help  observing  here, 
that  tire  view  which  Mr.  Abernethy 
has  taken  of  this  subject,  and  which 
he  has  recently  given  to  the  puhlick, 
appears  to  be  the  most  rational  and 
useful  that  has  yet  come  before  us  ; 
but,  although  it  be  admitted  (as  lie 
considers)  that  diseases  are  excited 
by  a  disordered  stale  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  which  seems  to  consist  in  a  com¬ 
bination  of  nervous  weakness  and 
irritability,  with  disorder  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs;  yet  it  must,  we  think, 
be  allowed,  that  there  are  great  va¬ 
rieties  of  such  a  state  of  disorder, 
which  are  worthy  of  minute  investi¬ 
gation,  that  their  peculiarities  may 
iueet  with  suitable  remedies;  an  en¬ 
quiry,  therefore,  how  far  weakness 
and  irritability  of  the  system  at  large, 
with  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs 
in  general,  may  be  excited,  increased, 
or  modified  by  that  of  the  liver  in 
particular,  appears  to  be  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  object. 

In  a  note  to  page  15,  Dr.  Curry  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  great  sympathy  which 
has  been  observed  to  exist  between 
the  liver  and  the  brain.  This  is  indeed 
a  most  interesting  and  important 
branch  of  the  enquiry;  not  only  on 
account  of  the  number  of  bodily  dis¬ 
eases  which  may  be  derived  from  a 
disturbance  of  the  functions  of  that 
viscus  which  has  ever  been  considered 
as  the  source  of  animal  life  ;  but  be¬ 
cause  a  suspension  or  derangement  of 
the  hepatic  functions  in  particular 
jftas  been  found  to  be  connected  with 
’a  disordered  state  of  the  blind,  which, 
ift  a  iliinki'ng  being,  nut  si  appear 


more  terrible  than  even  corporeal 
pain.  The  following  circumstance 
must  have  been  frequently  observed 
by  all  those  who  are  much  conversant 
in  diseases.  A  patient  has  for  a  long 
time  been  out  of  health,  with  a  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  digestive  functions  %' 
after  a  time  the  disorder  acquires  a 
peculiarity  by  which  it  is  easily  distin¬ 
guishable  ;  the  patient  no  longer  hopes 
for  a  recovery  from  his  apparently  tri¬ 
vial  complaints,  but  sinks  into  an  irra¬ 
tional  and  dejected  state  of  mind  ;  as 
the  disorder  advances,  his  views,  not 
only  of  his  own  malady,  but  of  every 
other  surrounding  object,  become 
more  and  more  gloomy  and  deplor¬ 
able,  and  lie  is  frequently  the  sport 
of  a  thousand  fantastical  and  super¬ 
stitious  apprehensions  of  danger  :  his 
sleep  is  imperfect,  and  he  is  disfurbed 
by  hurrying  dreams.  The  same  effects 
have  been  produced  apparently  in 
consequence  of  grief.  Persons  whose 
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minds  have  been  long  agitated  by 
anxiety  and  despair,  have  at  last  in¬ 
curred  a  state  of  disorder,  after  which 
not  only  the  particular  subject  of 
their  sorrow,  but  every  other,  is 
viewed  with  what  is  usually  called  the 
jaundiced  eye;  which  shews  that  the 
disorder,  having  been  established,  has 
re-acled  upon  the  mind,  the  agitation, 
of  which  originally  caused  it.  That 
the  liver  is  the  principal  viscus  whose 
derangement  produces  such  a  state  of 
mental  dejection  is  a  very  anlient 
opinion,  as  will  appear  evident  to  all 
who  consider  the  etymology  of  the 
terms  M sXaf^o?Jixt  and  Tiro^ovap 
used  by  the  antient  Greek  writers  to 
express  it.  The  French  word  Atra- 
bilaive ,  and  the  Italian  Fegatoso,  have 
nearly  the  same  meaning.  Indeed 
our  English  word  Liver ,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Lypep,  are  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  lypian,  vivere  ,* 
and  its  application  to  that  particular 
viscus  must  have  been  founded  on  am 
idea  of  its  being  particularly  essential 
to  life :  It  would  not  be  exactly 
within  our  province  as  Reviewers;  or 
we  could  quote  numerous  passages 
from  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  to 
prove  how  strongly  the  Anlientswere 
impressed  with  a  notion  of  the  sym¬ 
pathies  between  the  liver  and  thq 
mind.  The  curious  reader  may  find 
them  by  referring  to  the  words 
and  jecut  in  the  verbal  indexes  to  the 
Delphia  a  ini  other  editions  of  the 
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Classicks.  Similar  opinions  may  be 
found  dispersed  among  the  writings 
of  many  of  the  Oriental  nations,  as 
well  as  in  the  medical  works  of  various 
modern  authors ;  but  the  views  which 
have  been  taken  of  this  subject,  till 
very  lately,  have  been  limited  and  su¬ 
perficial,  and  consequently  they  have 
not  been  duly  acted  upon.  The  con¬ 
clusions  to  be  drawn  from  what  has 
been  said  above  are  as  follows : 

The  opinions  of  Dr.  Curry  concern¬ 
ing  the  liver  are,  for  the  most  part, 
neither  new  nor  chimerical.  They 
are  opinions  which  appear  to  have 
been  entertained,  in  a  crude  and  undi¬ 
gested  state,  by  the  antient  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  /Egypt  and  Syria  in  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  science,  and  the  origin  of 
which,  founded  on  observation  and 
experience,  lies  buried  in  the  night 
of  history.  From  the  /Egyptians  they 
were  probably  transmitted  to  the 
Greeks  and  Homans,  and  made  a 
considerable  part  of  their  pathology. 
During  the  lapse  of  ages,  other  no¬ 
tions  started  up  among  medical  men, 
and  supplanted  them;  but  they  have 
been  revived  again  by  the  accurate 
observation  of  sagacious  physiologists 
toward  the  close  of  the  last,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ; 
and  we  hope  they  will  receive  addi¬ 
tional  illustration  when  Dr.  Curry’s 
larger  work  shall  be  laid  before  the 
publick. 

96.  The  History  of  the  Worthies  of  Eng¬ 
land  :  endeavoured  by  Thomas  Fuller, 

D.  I),  first  printed  in  1662.  A  new 
Edition  ;  with  a  few  Explanatory  Notes, 
by  John  Nichols,  F.  A.  S.  Lond.  Edinb. 
and  Perth.  In  Two  Volumes,  4 to.  pp. 
xv i.  596,  and  6 19.  Rivingtons,  Payne, 
Wilkie,  See.  ike.  kc. 

THE  reputation  of  “  Fuller’s  Wor¬ 
thies’’  has  been  so  long  and  so  de¬ 
servedly  established,  that  it  would 
be  wholly  superfluous  in  this  place 
to  discuss  its  merits.  Let  it  suffice, 
therefore,  to  announce  the  re-publi- 
yation  in  the  words  of  our  industrious 
Colleag  ue  : 

“  la  compliance  with  customary  form, 
it  ni3y  be  necessary  to  state  some  reasons 
for  the  present  re-publication.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are,  that  the  original 
Edition  had  become  scarce,  and  that  the 
Work  possesses  considerable  merit.  Of 
fhe  Author  it  has  with  great  truth  been 
said,  *  that  he  was  eminent  as  a  Divine  ; 
but  more  eminent  as  a  Biographer  and 
Historian,  His  imagination  was  lively. 
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his  reading  extensive,  and  his  memory 
tenacious  of  what  it  read.’  These  are  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Granger  ;  who  adds,  that 
his  ‘  History  of  the  Worthies  is  the  most 
estimable  of  his  Works  ;’  and  not  less  ju¬ 
diciously  observes,  that  Dr.  Fuller  ‘  was 
unhappy  in  having  a  vein  of  wit,  as  he 
has  taken  uncommon  pains  to  write  up  to 
the  bad  taste  of  his  age,  which  was  much, 
fonder  of  conceit  than  sentiment.’ 

“  Whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  the 
‘  History  of  the  Worthies,’  (and  errors 
must  be  expected  in  every  work  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature) ;  the  Characters,  or  Memo¬ 
rials,  which  are  here  assembled,  will  always 
make  it  a  book  not  only  necessary,  but 
pleasant  to  be  consulted.  Even  Bishop 
Nicolson,  fastidious  as  in  this  instance 
he  is,  admits  that  the  Work  at  least  ‘ pre¬ 
tends  to  give  an  account  of  the  Native 
Commodities,  Manufactures,  Buildings, 
Proverbs,  kc,  of  all  the  Counties  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  as  well  as  of  the  Great 
Men  in  Church  and  State,  though  the 
latter  looks  like  the  principal  design,  and 
makes  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  volume. 
The  best  things  in  it  are  the  Catalogues  of 
the  Sheriffs,  and  the  Lists  of  the  Gentry, 
as  they  were  returned  from  the  several 
Counties  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Henry  the 
Sixth.’  But  the  learned  Bishop  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  Worthies  are  pro¬ 
fessedly  the  main  Subject  of  the  Book. 

“  Much  might  be  said,  if  it  were  neces¬ 
sary,  in  vindication  of  the  language  of 
Dr.  Fuller,  and  even  in  palliation  of 
occasional  mistakes.  In  his  early  years, 
quaintness  was  the  characteristic!?  of 
almost  every  Writer  of  eminence;  and 
if  he  has  followed  their  example,  he  has 
certainly  refined  upon  it,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  degenerates  into  vulgarity.  The 
style  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  Reign 
of  the  Pedant  James  was  not  likely  to  be 
improved  amidst  the  horrors  of  Civil  Com¬ 
motion  ;  and  he  did  not  long  enough  sur¬ 
vive  the  Restoration,  to  correct  the  eno¬ 
rmous  taste  in  which  he  had  so  long  in¬ 
dulged. 

“  With  respect  to  errors,  let  the  candid 
Reader  consider  and  make  allowance  for 
the  novel  and  the  arduous  task  in  which 
our  Author  w,as  engaged ;  the  difficulty  of 
which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
wh.o  have  devoted  themselves  to  similar 
researches.  The  present  Editor  knows, 
by  long  experience,  that  fhe  supplying  of 
a  single  date  will  not  unfrequently  lead  to 
the  turning  over  many  a  volume,  and  oc¬ 
cupy  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  time 
and  labour;  and  that,  after  ail,  one  wrong 
date  is  mere  readily  observed,  than  an 
hundred  that  have  been  corrected  with  the 
severest  toil. 

“  From  the  circumstance  of  its  extreme 
peculiarity,  it  has  been  considered  most 
advisable  to  preserve  the  text  of  Dr.  Fuller 
pure  and  unmixed ;  retaining  his  ortho¬ 
graphy* 
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graphy,  however  loose,  unless  in  an  in¬ 
stance  here  and  there  when  an  erroneous 
spelling  would  occasion  ambiguity  ;  and 
silently  supplying,  without  the  parade  of 
ointing  them  out,  several  dates  which 
ad  been  at  first  left  blank.  These  slight 
Corrections,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
explanatory  Notes  and  a  general  Index, 
^re  all  the  merit  that  the  present  Editor 
can  claim  ;  yet,  even  in  this  humble  de¬ 
partment  of  Literature,  he  has  to  boast  of 
having  met  with  very  liberal  and  useful 
assistance,  from  Mr,  Bindlpy,Mr.  Malone, 
Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers,  Mr.  Henry 
Ellis,  Mr.  Philip  Bliss,  and  several  other 
literary  friends. 

‘  “  A  Continuation  of  Tiie  Worthies  of 
the  United  Empire  would  be  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  object;  but  this  is  a  task  which 
the  present  Editor  has  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  attempt.  He  is  happy, 
however,  to  have  been  enabled,  in  the 
Additions  to  the  County  of  Kent  by  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  to  exhibit  a  specimen 
of  the  requisites  necessary  for  so  laudable 
an  undertaking. 

“  The  few  Notes  on  Wiltshire,  by  Mr. 
John  Britton,  are  particularly  appropri¬ 
ate,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
they  are  not  more  numerous. 

“  As  it  is  natural  to  inquire  into  the 
personal  history  of  an  Author,  some  brief 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  Fuller  shall  be  subjoined  ; 
which,  as  there  is  little  new  to  be  said  on 
the  subject,  I  have  borrowed  principally 
from  an  article  originally  compiled  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ralph  Heathcote;  and  to 
this  will  be  annexed  an  Analysis  and  Vin¬ 
dication  of  the  ‘  Worthies,’  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  J.N.” 

On  the  part  of  the  Editor  it  will  be 
seen,  not  much  is  promised  ;  yet  the 
brief  A otes  are  a  demonstration  of 
considerable  research,  and  of  much  at¬ 
tentive  perusal  of  the  origiual.  Those 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  any 
particular  County  may,  doubtless,  be 
able  to  contribute  still  farther  illus¬ 
trations  of  honest  Fuller ;  and  to  such 
communications,  if  brief  and  judi¬ 
cious ,  the  columns  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  will  at  all  times  be  open. 

At  the  end  of  every  County,  a 
short  sketch  is  given,  by  Mr.  Nichols, 
of  tiie  'topographical  Works  by 
which  it  has  been  illustrated  ;  of 
which  Kent  may  serve  as  a  specimen  ; 

“  It  would  gratify  the  departed  spirit 
of  Dr.  Fuller,  could  he  know  that  Kent 
Jias  had  a  superabundant  share  of  eminent 
Topographers;  insomuch  that  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  record  their  Names  — 
beginning  with  the ?  Perambulation  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Lambarde”  in  1576;  followed  by 
Xilburne  1657 ;  Philipot,  1659  j  SoEuaer, 


1693;  Harris,  1719;  Seymour,  1776; 
Hasted,  the  most  complete  and  regular 
History  of  the  County,  1778,  &c. ;  and 
Henshall,  1798  ;  besides  ‘The  Kentish 
Traveller’s  ConlPanion'’  and  several  se¬ 
parate  Guides.  —  Canterbury  and  Roches¬ 
ter,  with  their  venerable  Cathedrals,  have 
also  had  several  able  Historians ;  and 
their  Monuments,  from  the  pencils  parti- 
pularly  of  Carter  and  Schnebbelie,  and  the 
burin  of  Basire,  form  beautiful  embellish¬ 
ments  in  the  ‘  Sepulchral  Monuments  of 
Great  Britain’  by  Mr,  Gough.  The  Isle 
of  Thanet  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Lewis  ;  the  antient  Roman  Stations  of  Re- 
cuiver  and  Richborough  have  been  inves¬ 
tigated  ;  as  have  the  antient  Towns  of 
Dover,  Faversham,  Maidstone,  Sandwich, 
Tunstall,  Gravesend,  &e.  ;&c.  and  the 
famous  Mineral  Waters  of  Tunbridge 
Wells.  —  Several  Kentish  Tracts  are  print¬ 
ed  in  the  ‘  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Bri¬ 
tannica  ;”  and  the  titles  of  numerous  de¬ 
tached  Pamphlets  are  given  in  Mr.  Gough’s 
*  Anecdotes  of  British  Topography.’ — • 
Brayley’s  Account  of  Kent  in  the  ‘  Beau¬ 
ties  of  England’  is  executed  with  great 
industry,  and  worth  consulting.  —  See  also 
the  ‘  Magna  Britannia  ‘  The  Environs 
of  London,’  by  the  Rev.  Danipl  Lysons  ; 
and  Mr.  Gough’s  Additions  to  Camden. 

“  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  an¬ 
nexing  to  this  County  the  ideas  of  my 
very  able  and  judicious  friend  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
Notes  on  Kent  signed  B.)  on  the  subject 
of  a  Continuation  of  Fuller's  Worthies;  a 
task  for  which,  if  he  had  leisure  to  under¬ 
take  it,  I  know  not  the  man  who  is  better 
qualified,  being  peculiarly  gifted  by  Na¬ 
ture,  and  from  the  general  turn  of  his 
literary  pursuits,  for  a  work  which  re¬ 
quires  great  patience  of  research,  exten¬ 
sive  reading,  and  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  taste  and  discrimination.  N.” 

In  a  future  Number  more  shall  be 
said  of  the  “  Additions”  above  al«? 
luded  to. 

The  Volumes  are  handsomel  y  print¬ 
ed  ;  and  a  good  portrait  of  Dr.  FuL 
ler  is  prefixed. 

J.  B.  (part  i.  page  520)  is  informed,  that 
“  Craska-Ws  Sacred  Poems”  may  be  found 
in  Anderson’s  Edition  of  British  Poets  ; 
yet,  on  a  hasty  inspection,  we  do  not  see 
either  of  the  two  pieces  extracted  into  the 
above  page. — We  are  not  obliged  to  Pkilos. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  find,  in  Nash’s 
Worcestershire,  the  intermarriage  between 
the  families  of  Trittie  and  Foley,  inquired 
after  by  “  A  Constant  Reader.” 

Views  of  the  Deanery  at  Carlisle,  and  of 
Wrotham  Church.  Kent,  in  our  next ;  with 
Analysis  of  Books;  Antiquarius  ;  Mr. 
J.J.PaRKJ  RiCHMONEJfNfIS  j  Senex  ;  &c, 
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THE  VOYAGE  OF  LOVE  AND  TIME. 

T^ESTIN’D  with  restless  foot  to  roam, 

■  Old  Time,  a  venerable  sage, 

Reaches  a  river’s  brink,  and  “  Come,” 

He  cries,  “  have  pity  on  my  age. 

What  on  these  banks  forgotten,  I 

Who  mark  each  moment  with  my  glass, 
Hear,  damsels,  hear  my  suppliant  cry. 
And  courteously  help  Time  to  pass.” 

Disporting  on  the  further  shore, 

Full  many  a  gentle  Nymph  look’d  on, 
And  fain,  to  speed  his  passage  o’er,  [Crone; 

Bade  Love,  their  boatman,  fetch  the 
But  one  of  all  the  groupe  most  staid, 

Still  warn’d  her  venturous  mates  :  “Alas, 
How  oft  has  shipwreck  whelm’d  the  maid 
Whose  pity  would  help  Time  to  pass.” 

Lightly  his  boat  across  the  stream 

Love  guides,  his  hoary  freight  receives. 
And  fluttering  ’mid  the  sunny  gleam, 

His  canvas  to  the  breezes  gives  ; 

And  plying  light  his  little  oars, 

In  treble  now,  and  now  in  bass, 

See,  girls,”  the  enraptured  Urchin  roars, 
“  How  gaily  Love  makes  Time  to  pass.” 

Rut  soon,  ’tis  Love’s  proverbial  crime. 
Exhausted  he  his  oars  let  fall ; 

And  soon  these  oars  are  seiz’d  by  Time, 
And  heard  ye  not  the  rallier’s  call  ? 

“  What,  tir’d  so  soon  of  thy  sweet  toil  ? 

Poor  child  !  thousleepest :  I,  alas  ! 

Jn  graver  strain  repeat  the  while 

My  song:  ’tisTiME  makes  Love  to  pass.” 

'.  ODE 

Written  after  perusing  an  Account  of  the 
Miseries  inflicted  upon  the  Portuguese  by 
the  French  Armies  in  their  Retreat,  and 
the  liberal  Subscription  raised  by  this 
Country  for  the  Belief  t  of  the  unfortunate 
Sufferers. 

"WITH  drooping  crest  and  frustrate 
aim, 

Whelm’d  in  the  terrors  of  dismay — 

Back  from  the  thunder  of  avenging  fires, 
'J’heir  glory  shatter’d,  Victory’s  lucid  crown 
Dash’d  from  their  hated  brotvs  away. 
Their  impious  laurels  trampled  down. 
Their  vaunted  eagles  sunk  in  shame, 
The  Gallic  Host  retires. 

Wrapt  in  the  murky  shades  of  night, 

Lo  !  where  they  steal  in  recreant  flight : 
But,  ah  !  what  bursting  horrors  rise  ! 
What  raving  yells  of  wild  despair, 

What  shrieks  of  anguish,  and  what  rending 
cries,  [skies, 

Pierce  the  dark  glooms  that  veil  the 
And  float,  loud  mingling,  on  the  startled  air ! 

Where’er  they  march,  where’er  they  turn, 
I’tye  Cottage  flames,  the  Sanctuaries  burn  ! 
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Wide  o’er  the  fields  destructive  pour'd 
In  thick’ning  show’rs  the  torches  gleam. 
And,  waving  fierce,  the  glitt’ring  sword 

Roils  many  a  purple  stream. - 

Dragg’d  from  the  couch  of  si  umber  sweet, 
What  hapless  thousands  sink  to  death  ! 
Stretch’d  at  theblood-stain’d  ruffians’feet 
They  wake,  they  gasp  with  dying  breath  : 
Or,  where  the  curling  fumt  s  are  spread. 
Where  hissing  brands  terrific  thrown 
Th/eir  crimson  volumes  raise, 

Shut  ’mid  the  conflagration  dread. 

And  oh  !  denied  the  pow’r  to  flee. 

Hark,  hark  !  they  perish  in  the  scorching 
blaze,  [glee. 

While  hideous  laughter  taunts  with  brutal 

And  mocks  the  parting  groan  ! - 

The  smoking  village  totters  round, 

A  crimson  deluge  laves  the  ground. 

Fell  Murder  shakes  the  reeking  knife. 
And,  crush’d  beneath  henvhelmingspeed. 
The  father,  son,  the  daughter,  wife, 
Swept  sudden  from  the  walks  of  life. 

In  one  sad  carnage  bleed  ! 

Deep  in  the  mother’s  snowy  breast, 
Where,  fondly  snatch’d  and  closely  prest, 
The  lovely  babe  with  infant  grace 
Has  strove  to  hide  its  cherub  face. 

And  twin’d  its  little  folding  arms 
To  shelter  from  the  rude  alarms, 

See  the  grim  falchion  strikes,  nor  waits  to 
spare 

The  trembling  innocent  that  nestles  there  ! 

Ah  !  not  the  flush  of  youthful  bloom, 
Nor  yet  the  scatter’d  locks  of  hoary  age, 
Can  screen  the  luckless  victim  from  the 
tomb, 

Or  smooth  the  brows  of  Rage  ! - 

And  could  not  Beauty’s  seraph  smile 
The  frowns  of  savage  Wrath  beguile  ? 

Or  rather,  say,  was  Beauty’s  tear, 

Was  Beauty’s  voice  no  pleader  here  ? 
Say  where  had  fled  the  magic  spell 
That  rules  the  stubborn  heart  so  well. 
That  silent,  winning,  soft  controul, 

That  secret  charm  that  melts  the  soul  ? 
Oh  1  they  were  there  ;  but  vainly  strove 
The  rosy  lips  of  kneeling  Beauty, 

The  speaking  tears  of  filial  love, 

The  gallant  warmth  of  manly  duty? 

Not  e’en  the  Convent’s  solitary  shade 
Can  stem  th’  Invaders’  force, 

Repel  the  dire  remorseless  blade, 

Or  mingle  pity  with  the  torrent’s  course  : 
Not  even  there,  amid  the  sacred  haunt 
Where  human  discords  learn  to  cease. 
Where  meek  Religion  pours  the  hallow’d 
eh  aunt, 

Can  sainted  Virtue  rest  in  peace. 

From  cell  to  cell  distracted  driv’n 
The  guiltless  Virgin  looks  to  Heay’n  ; 
Frantic  before  the  rushing  throng, 

With  hurried  pace -she  darts  along, 

But 
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But,  circled  soon  with  hostile  bands. 

In  vain  she  lifts  her  struggling  hands ; 
Lock’d  in  their  ruthless  iron  grasps, 

In  vain  she  weeps,  in  vain  she  clasps 
With  madd’ning  fear  and  zeal  divine 
The  silver  cross,  the  holy  shrine  !  — 

Oh,  Mercy  !  sweet,  benignant  pow’r  ! 
Thy  angel  wings  are  banish’d  far; 
Oppression  rules  the  mournful  hour, 
And,  rear’d  aloft  with  Gorgon  mien, 
Insatiate  Slaughter  whirls  her  crimson  car 
Triumphant  o’er  the  scene  ! 

Slow  from  the  blushing  East  in  ruddy  dawn 
Up  Heaven’s  blue  arch  the  lucid  morn 
Expands  the  beams  of  day  : 

But,  oh!  wild  bursting  on  the  glare  of  light, 
Whathavock  swells  upon  the  tortur’d  sight! 
With  laughing  aspect  blithe  and  gay 
Dejected  Nature  shines  no  more  ; 

Her  lovely  smiles  are  swept  away, 

Her  fields  are  drench’d  with  gore  ! 

■In  winding  valley,  or  on  mountain  brow, 
No  longer  peeps  the  rural  cot; 

A,  sable  pile  of  ashes  now, 

Destruction  marks  the  happy  spot : 

And  late  where  man}'  a  gentle  flood 
Had  curl’d  its  white  waves  to  the  glitt’ring 
sun, 

Tinging  the  verdant  banks  with  blood, 
What  gushing  tides  of  purple  run! — 
Alas  !  how  chang’d  is  ev’ry  view. 
Where  gladness  danc’d,  and  plenty  grew ! 
Still,  still  the  dy mg  shrieks  resound. 
The  flame  still  lingers  on  the  shatter’d  wall, 
A  barren  waste  is  scatter’d  round, 

’Tis  desolation  all  ! 

And  o’er  those  flow’ry  fertile  plains, 
W’here,  wand’ring  late,  supremely  blest 
With  calm  content  and  social  rest, 

The  humble  shepherd  pip’d  his  woodland 
strains, 

Blank  Ruin  frowns ;  and  sad  on  ev’ry  gale 
Eehoes  the  widow’s  scream,  the  mother’s 
plaintive  tale.-— 

Black’ning  the  heav’fis  with  forceful 
sway, 

The  angry  storm  awhile  may  s'tyeep  ; 
The  sullen  tempest  dies  away. 

The  thunders  fall  to  sleep. 

Fix’d  to  some  everlasting  verge. 

The  whelming  billows  rave  ; 

A  barrier  locks  the  roaring  surge, 

A  limit  checks  the  wave. 

But  thou,  insatiate,  cruel  lord  ! 

Fiend  of  the  Earth  !  whose  savage  word 
Has  loos’d  grim  Slaughter  from  her  den 
To  trample  down  the  ranks  of  men, 
What  limit  shall  arrest  thy  wasting  sword? 

What  mighty  barrier  shall  controul 
The  hideous  cravings  of  thy  guilty  soul  ? 
On  eagle  plume  from  height  to  height 
Thy  wild  ambition  ranges  imeonfin’d, 
Thro’  the  dark  future  whirls  her  impious 
flight, 

And  there,  with  many  a  secret  dream. 
Presumptuous  hope,  and  lofty  scheme^ 
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Gigantic  soars  without  a  bound  ; 

Grasps  in  one  vast  dominion  all  mankind. 
And  spurns  at  ev’ry  mound  ! 

Yet  shall  not  Heav’n  accept  the  cry 
Appealing  kingdoms  loudly  raise  ? 

Is  there  no  shaft  pi*epar’d  to  fly, 

Tho’  wrapt  in  floods  of  scorching  blaze. 
Her  tranquil  sceneswith  lawless  ravage  torn. 
Poor  Lusitania  weeps  forlorn  ? 

The  widow’s  curse  is  trembling  there, 
The  groan  of  Nature  rends  the  air: 

And  canst  thou  sit  devoid  of  fear. 

Secure  in  Gallia’s  smile  ? 

Detested  Monster!  canst thou  hear, 
And  laugh  and  ngock  the  while  ? 
Triumph  indeed  thy  paths  among 
Has  strew’d  her  flow’ry  chaplets  long  ; 
But  slum  b’ringVengeance  yet  shall  wake, 
The  ling’ring  bolt  shall  yet  be  shed, 

And  many  a  lurking  poisonous  snake 
Twine  the  foul  wreath  that  decks  thy 
head. — ■ 

Thou  canst  not  bribe  the  hand  of  Death, 
Thou  canst  not  hold  the  forfeit  breath  ; 
And  when  at  last  the  . narrow  scope 
Of  toilsome  life  must  cease, 

Where  shall  thy  spirit  rest  for  hope, 
Where  shall  thou  look  for  peace  ? 

Oh,  tyrant  !  keep  thy  glitt’ring  crown  j 
Uneuvied  boast  thy  wide  renown  — 

I  would  not  feel  thy  dying  hour, 

I  would  not  wear  a  heart  like  thine* 

For  all  the  glories  of  thy  pow’r. 

For  all  the  wealth  of  India’s  mine  ! 

But  list! — what  alter’d  sounds  are  these 
The  wond’ring  ear  is  sure  beguil'd, 

Or  shouts  of  joy  with  accent  wild 
Are  murmuring  on  the  breeze- — 

Oh  !  not  the  ear  proclaims  untrue ; 

’Tis  joy,  ’tis  joy  that  swells  the  shout, 
’Tis  sudden  gladness  lives  anew. 

For  dire  defeat  and  hasty  rout 
Have  gor’d  the  lines  of  France  ! 

See  on  their  ranks  from  hill  to  hill 
Britannia  pours  with  eager  fray  ; 

And  whijp  her  thunders  echo  still, 

While  conquest  yet  with  fulgent  ray 
Glares  ou  her  wrathful  lance, 

Her  streaming  eyes  are  east  around, 

To  mark  whathavock  loads  the  grounq. 
What  brutal  rage,  what  ruffian  force, 
Haverevel'd  in  the  murd’rer’s  course  ! 

She  weeps  the  desolated  scene, 

The  burning  cot,  the  faded  green, 

The  barren  waste  that  spreads  immense 
In  all  the  wreck  of  innocence  : 

And  !o  !  at  once  distressful  bending 
She  flings  her  bounteous  treasures  wide  ; 
With  soothing  voice  her  aid  extending, 

She  bids  the  plaint  of  Misery  subside  !■ - 

/lush’d  are  the  yells  of  inad  Despair, 

No  longer  raves  the  frantic  shriek  ; 

The  pallid  tints  of  sorrowing  care 
Forsake  the  mourner’s  bright’ning  cheek : 
The  starving  wretch  is  kindly  fed 
The  naked  limbs  are  covered ; 


Again 
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Again  the  cottage  cheers  the  vale, 

Again  the  native  charms  arc  view’d. 

And  hark  !  on  ev’ry  whisp’ring  gale 
Is  borne  the  song  of  gratitude  : 
Returning  culture  decks  the  plain. 

And  Lusitania  blooms  again  ! 

England!  this  youthful  breast  for  thee 
Has  often  throbb’d  with  rapt’rous  glee, 
And  lov’d  to  join  the  loud  acclaim 
When  o’er  thy  brow  with  radiant  flame 
Shoue  the  bright  star  of  Victory  : 

And  yet  when  Egypt’s  classic  shore 
Heard  thy  dread  thunders  bursting  roar, 
When  from  his  antient  solitary  caves 
The  roiling  Nile  astonish’d  saw 
Thy  streaming  banners,  lifted  high. 
Floating  in  triumph  to  the  sky, 

While  drooping  down  with  frighted  awe 
The  rival  ensign  of  the  war 
Trail’d  abject  in  the  waves  : 

Or  when  Trafalgar’s  rugged  coast. 

Red  with  thy  gleaming  fire, 

Beheld  the  crush  of  Gallia’s  boast, 
Beheld  her  fleets  again  expire  : 

Or  when,  quick  chas’d  from  Ivi a i da’s  bat¬ 
tle-field, 

Her  routed  armies  learn’d  to  yield ; 

Or  when  she  mix’d  in  fight  severer. 

And  sunk  once  more  at  Vimiera — 

Vet  in  these  hours  of  prosperous  fate 
1  felt  thee  not  so  dear, 

Nor  thought  thy  lustre  half  so  great. 
As  when  I  see  thee  drop  the  tear, 

And  lend  thy  pitying  aid  to  foreign  woes, 
Forgetful  of  thy  own  ; 

E’en  while  around  vindictive  foes 
Menace  thy  rocky  throne  ! 

But  let  them  breathe  the  miglfiy  threat, 
fsitill  let  their  furious  wrath  be  hurl’d  ; 
Firm  ’mid  the  shock  thou  standest  yet — 
The  wonder  of  the  world  ! 

And  distant  thousands  fondly  raise 
To  thee  their  tributary  praise  ; 

A.nd  long  the  grateful  theme  shall  run 
Thro’  circling  years  from  sire  to  son  : 
Not,  notso  much  that  o’er  thy  head 
Conquest  her  wreathed  flow’rs  has  shed, 
As  that,  where  stern  Oppression’s  wave 
Had  heap’d  destructive  ruin  round, 

Thy  shelt’ring  hand  was  stretch’d  to  save, 
To  lift  the  fallen  stranger  from  the  ground, 
To  still  the  orphan’s  piteous  cry, 

The  widow’s  scream,  the  mother’s  agony  ! 
Gem  of  the  Ocean  !  loveliest  Isle  ! 

1  hail  thee  now  with  gladder  smile 
Than  ever  yet  these  lips  have  paid 
To  welcome  Victory’s  laurel  shade. — 

.  Remoiseless  Time  perhaps  may  shroud 
In  dark  Oblivion’s  silent  cloud 
Full  many  a  garland,  Valour’s  toil 
Snatch’d  from  the  hard-fought  battle- 
soil — •  ' 

These  brighter  deeds  shall  perish  never  ; 
But  shining  on  from  age  to  age 
The  pride  and  boast  of  History’s  page, 
Shall  live,  shall  bloom  for  ever  ! 

Nor  only  to  the  sphere 
Of  monumental  record  here 


The  sacred  charge  be  giv’n : 

Oh  !  may  they,  thro’  the  applauding 
skies, 

Like  off’rings  of  atonement  rise 
Up  to  the  gates  of  Heav’n  ! 

And,  pleading  for  thy  errors  there 
With  incense  sweet  and  grateful  pray’r, 
Draw  the  protective  arm  of  Mercy  down 
To  shield  thee  as  of  old, 

To  ward  the  pestilential  frown 
Vindictive  Tyranny  has  roll’d, 

And  guard  thee  yet  thro’  many  a  future 
hour,  [ing  danger  lovv’r. 

When  the  black  whirlwind  storms  ofgath’r- 
July,  1811.  Britannicus. 

A  nezv  Translation  of  VER-VERT. 
Inscribed,  to  the  Lady  Abbess  of  B - 

Canto  I. 

^HOU,  in  whom  every  maiden  grace  allied 
Shines  without  tinsel,  triumphs  without 
pride ;  '  [combin’d 

Whose  mind,  truth’s  lively  image,  has 
Severest  virtues  with  a  taste  refin’d, 

And  playful  ease — since  thou  hast  bid  me 
trace 

A  noble  bird’s  too  sorrowful  disgrace, 

Be  thou  my  Muse — give  life  unto  my  lyre  j, 
And,  oh  !  those  interesting  sounds  inspire, 
Those  tender  sounds  which  on  the  lute  you 
sigh’d,  .  [pride. 

When  your  Sultane — in  youth,  in  beauty’s 
And  in  your  love,  then  felt  her  glories  fade, 
And  sunk  to  regions  of  eternal  shade. 

My  hero’s  sufferings,  his  illustrious  woe, 
Once  more  may  ask  those  precious  tears 
to  flow. 

From  virtues  thwarted  by  malignant  fate. 
His  long,  long  errors,  and  his  wandering 
state, 

Another  Odyssey  a  Bard  might  reap, 

And  charm  the  world  in  twenty  books  to 
sleep  ; 

Might  goad  the  exhausted  gods  of  other  days 
Once  more  to  fight  their  battles  in  his  lays; 
With  one  month’s  actions  occupy  ten  years. 
And,  in  bombast  that  dron’d  upon  our  ears. 
With  doleful  measure  the  sad  fate  repeat 
Which  erst  befel  a  brilliant  Parrokeet; 
Bright  as  the  hero  of  the  Mantuan  Bard, 
Not  less  devout,  and  even  yet  worse  starv’d 
But,  ah  !  too  true  that  adage  of  my  nurse? 
A  lengthen’d  poem  is  a  lengthen’d  curse  ! 
Muses  are  like  the  rovers  of  the  hive; 
Their  taste  is  fleeting,  and  it  hates  to  dive, 
Just  sips  the  essence  of  the  flower  in  view, 
Then  fickle  flies  away  for  something  new. 
From  thee  I’ve  glean’d  these  maxims  I 
rehearse, 

Oh  !  may  thy  laws  bapractis’d  in  my  verse. 

If  in  this  sketch  Pve  rudely  spurn’d  disguise. 
And  tore  the  veil  from  secret  mysteries, 
Monastic  cmlning,  hypocritic  flash, 

The  mystic  trifles,  and  the  solemn  trash  ; 
Your  gay  good  humour  will  excuse  the 
touch ;  [such, 

Such  is  your  reason,.  and  your  conduct 
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They  soar  above  deception  :  well  you  know 
That  God  prefers  the  substance  to  the  shew. 
If  virtue  should  appear  to  this  frail  race, 
’Twould  not  be  with  a  vizor  of  grimace. 
Nor  features  harsh,  unbending,  and  se¬ 
vere: —  [wear. 

No  !  she  would  borrow,  or  the  form  you 
Or  that  in  which  the  immortal  Graces  shine. 
To  merit  our  devotion  at  her  shrine. 

&  sage  hath  said,  that  mortals  more  have 
lost  [post: — 

Than  gain’d  who  rove  from  pillar  on  to 
Rarely  their  travels  serve  theirlife  to  mend : 
A  course  erroneous  will  in  error  end. 

Better  to  stay,  possessors  of  a  shed, 

And  keep  our  virtues  in  their  native  bed, 
Free  from  temptation  nurturing  them  at 
home,  [roam, 

Than  distant  lands  and  savage  scenes  to 
From  whence  the  heart,  of  its  own  virtues 
lack. 

Brings  but  a  load  of  foreign  vices  back. 

Of  this  the  affecting  story  I  relate 
One  sad  example  consecrates  to  fate  : — 

If  any  doubt,  the  cloisters  of  Nevers 
With  all  their  echoes  will  attest  niy  verse. 

’Twas  at  Nevers,  within  the  convent  gate, 
Whilome  there  liv’d  a  brilliant  Parrokeet, 
Whose  rare  intelligence,  whose  noble 
heart. 

His  very  virtues,  with  his  wondrous  art 
And  playful  ways,  had  gain’d  a  better  fate, 
If  bliss  attended  on  the  good  or  great. 
Ver-Vert  (the  title  which  my  hero  bore), 
Transported  thither  from  the  Indian  shore, 
Had  been  while  young,  not  knowing  wire 
from  wood, 

Confin’d  in  this  said  Convent  for  his  good. 
Beauty  he  had,  and  brilliancy,  and  truth. 
Gaiety  and  grace,  the  oi'naments  of  youth, 
A  tender  heart,  an  interesting  frame. 

And,  but  as  yet,  was  guiltless  of  the  flame  : 
Fit  bird  in  short  for  such  a  sainted  cage  ; 
Fit  by  his  clack  for  Convents  of  the  age. — 

Wails  not  to  tell  his  share  in  each  one’s 
breast ; —  [the  rest : 

Say,  they  were  Nuns — and  you  will  guess 
And,  next  to  her  director,  every  dame 
Lov’d  nought  so  much  ; — oay,  chroniclers 
proclaim, 

That  in  some  breasts  the  bird  for  many  a 
day 

E’en  from  the  Father  bore  the  palm  away. 
Perch’d  on  the  verge  of  some  delicious  plate. 
He  drank  of  syrops,  and  of  sweetmeats  ate, 
With  which,  provided  by  the  Nuns  well 
skill’d, 

His  sacred  paunch  the  ghostly  father  fill’d. 
A  lawful  object  of  their  idle  flame, 
Ver-Vert  the  soul  of  this  abode  became  : 
Save  some  few  groaning  beldames  of  the 
place, 

Jealous  duennas  of  each  younger  face, 
Ver-Vert  was  dear  to  every  recluse  : 
Young,  he  the  liberty  of  youth  might  use, 


Might  say  and  do  whatever  cross’d  hishead. 
Certain  to  please,  whate’er  he  did  of  said. 

Lightening  the  sisters’  labours  by  his  plays. 
He  peck’d  their  stomachers  (some  write, 
their  stays), 

No  party  now  was  valued  by  a  Nun, 

If  Ver-Vert  was  not  there,  with  all  his  fun, 
His  prancings,  flutterings,  and  his  war- 
biings  rare  ;  [air. 

He  toy’d,  ’tistrue;  but  with  that  modest 
That  air  withal  so  prudish  and  so  coy, 
Which  your  young  Nuns  have,  even  while 
they  toy. 

Incessantly  though  various  questions  ply 
Around,  to  all  he  gives  a  just  reply: 

Thus  would  greatCacsar  dictate  in  one  whiles 
Four  different  letters  in  four  different  styles.' 

No  spot  forbad  him,  if  we  trust  the  tale, 
E’en  in  their  hall  us’d  Ver-Vert  to  regale  i 
There  his  sweet  soul  might  feast  on  every* 
dish ; 

And  still,  to  crown  each  intervening  wish, 
His  never-wearying  entrails  to  supply, 
During  the  time  the  napkin  vvas  laid  by, 

A  thousand  sugar-plums,  a  thousand  buns. 
Weigh’d  down  the  pockets  of  our  tender 
Nuns. 

Refin’d  attentions  and  endearing  cares 
First  grac’d,  they  say,  the  Convent  of 
Nevers. 

This  need  not  to  our  Parrokeet  be  told, 
More  fondled  than  King  Charles’s  was  of  old. 
All  strove  which  most  their  beauteous 
guest  should  please ; 

His  days  flow’d  on  in  dignity  and  ease. 

At  night  the  dormitory  held  our  guest 
There  every  cell  invited  him  to  vest : 

And  blest,  too  blest,  the  dame  whose 
habitation  f 

He  deign’d  to  hondu?  by  his  commoration. 
Rarely  on  antique  matrons  fell  the  lot: 
The  neat  alcove,  which  held  the  simple  cot 
Of  the  young  novices,  he  far  preferr’d  : 
For,  mark  me,  neat  in  all  thiugs  was  the 
bird. 

When  the  young  anchoret,  at  evening’s 
close, 

Had  fix’d  the  chamber  for  his  night’s  repose. 
Upon  the  box  of  reliques  high  uprear’d, 
With  head  ’neath  wing,  he  slept  till  dawn 
appear’d. 

Then  his  keen  eye  what  dazzling  beauties 
met ! 

Attendant  on  the  blooming  Nun’s  toilette  ! 
Toilette  ?  yes,  toilette,  certainly  I  said 
In  a  half  whisper  ;  somewhere  I  have  read 
(And  let  the  world,  or  not,  believe  the  tale) 
That  foreheads  shaded  by  a  sacred  veil 
In  no  less  deference  their  mirror  hold 
Than  foreheads  bound  with  diamonds  and 
gold. 

As  town  and  country*  camp  and  court 
acquire 

An  art,  a  taste  for  fashion  and  attire ; 

So  are  there  likewise  fashions  for  the  veil  ; 
There  is  an  aj-t,  in  which  “  the  many”  fail, 

By 
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By  unknown  turns  and  happy  folds  to  crown 
The  simplest  tresses  and  the  coarsest  gown. 
Often  of  little  playful  loves  a  brood, 
Whom  not  e’enConvent  terrors  can  exclude, 
A  knowing  air  on  the  loose  shawl  bestow, 

A  conquering  grace  upon  the  plain  ban¬ 
deau. 

In  fine,  ere  Nun  to  public  view  advance, 
Her  glass  at  least  demands  a  second 
glance. 

But  let  this  rest  beneath  the  conscious  rose. 
Now  to  our  Hero  ;  breathing  round  repose, 
Ver-Vert  felt  neither  lassitude  nor  care  ; 
For  lord  of  every  bosom  was  Ver-Vert. 
Forgot  was  nowAnue’s  Bui  finch  in  her  cage, 
Whilst  four  Canaries  died  for  very  rage, 
And  two  vast  Mastiffs,  erst  who  rul’d  the 
roast, 

Now  pin’d  awa5r,  with  envy,  at  his  post. 
Ah!  who,  in  these  bliss-teeming  hours, 
had  said, 

“  Sown  were  his  morals  in  a  rock}’"  bed  ?” 
That  days  would  come  of  terror  ,  and  of 
crime,  [time, 

When  Ver-Vert,  now  the  darling  of  their 
Object  of  saddest  horror  would  appear  ? 
Stay,  stay,  my  Muse — Oh  yet  restrain 
the  tear 

Which  flows  in  sorrow  at  his  tale  of  woes  : 
Such  bitter  fruit  from  Nuns’  kind  care 
arose  ! 

(To  be  continued .) 


Written  at  Southwold,  Suffolk,  Oct.  1809. 

gOUTHWOLD,  all  hail!  peace  to  thy 
billowy  shore  ; 

In  vain  may  tempests  rage  or  ocean  roar, 
Thy  verdant  cliffs  still  bless  the  seaman’s 
eye,  [ply  : 

Thy  genial  gales  still  health  and  ease  sup- 
Still  may  thy  sons,  an  active  gen’rous  train, 
Guide  the  frail  bark  in  safetythro’the  main; 
And  home  returning  with  delight  and  joy. 
Embrace  the  faithful  w'ife, the  biooming’boy. 
Yes,  their's  the  bliss  domestic  love  imparts, 
Unknown  to  sordid  ininds  and  venal  hearts. 
Though  Vice  with  giant  strides  throughout 
the  land  [command, 

Extends  her  sway,  and  boasts  supreme 
When  far  remov ’d  my  ling’ ring  fancy  strays 
O’er  the  memorials  of  departed  days, 
Southwold  shall  rise  to  memory  ever  dear. 
For  worth  and  virtue  vet  are  cherish’d  here. 

A.  H. 

The  Church  at  Southwold  is  a  very  fine 
one,  and  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  any 
one  of  your  numerous  Correspondents 
would  favour  me  with  a  View  of  it. 

March  6,  1811. 


CORRA  LINN.  A  LAMENT. 
By  John  Mayne. 

'\Yhen  i  was  last  on  bonny  Clyde, 

It  was  a  joyfu’  time  to  me-— 

My  lover  smiling  by  my  side, 

And  his  sweet  bairn  upon  my  knee  ! 
Gent.  Mag.  September ,  1811. 
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We  rov’d  about  yon  castle  wa’, 

We  gather’d  flow’rs  at  Corra  Linn, 
Delighted  wi’  the  water-fa’, 

Yet  wond’ring  at  the  rumbling  din! 

But  never  mair  will  bonny  Clyde, 

Nor  Corra  Linn  ha’e  charms  for  me; 
For  Death  has  pierc’d  my  true  Love’s  side, 
And  in  his  death  my  fate  I  see  ! 


MUS ICK,FEEL I NG . and  PALPITATION. 
To  a  Lady ,  who  fancied  she  would  sing  bet¬ 
ter,  could  she  pacify  the  Palpitation  of 
her  Heart.  Partly  written  during  the 
Performance  of  Comala. 

^H  could  my  panting  heart  be  still, 

And  fluttering  nerves  obey  my  will ! 

In  vocal  strains  I ’d  tell  my  tale, 

Nor  trembling  terror  aught  avail; 

But,  since  a  child  of  feeling  I, 

And  doom’d  to  sensibility, 

My  faltering  voice  denies  controul, 

Nor  breathes  the  impulse  of  my  soul. 

Sweet  Siren,  think  not  feeling  strange 
To  Musick’s  soul-impassion’d  change  ! 
Neweharms  she  steals  from  hearts  like  thine. 
And  swells  with  rapture  all  divine. 

Were  feeling  banish’d  from  thy  sti'ain, 

Thy ’witching  airs  were  tun’d  in  vain; 
Nought  such  ecstatic  joy  imparts 
As  thrilling  notes  from  feeling  hearts.. 

Were  Heaven  embodied  in  a  word, 

’T  would  harmony  divine  record  ; 

In  melody  with  feeling  join’d 
Lives  the  pure  heaven-created  mind  : 

Sever  soft  Feeling  from  thy  song, 

Charms  that  to  thine  so  sweet  belong, 

The  living  soul ’s  no  longer  there, 

And  e’en  thy  notes  were  empty  air. 

Some  talk  of  Pleasure’s  paradise, 

Where  souls  shall  taste  their  favourite  joys; 
Loud  din  of  arms*  or  fiery  steeds, 

Or  social  walks  o’er  smiling  meads, 

Sweet  florets  cull  ’mid  heavenly  bowers, 
And  dwell  in  fairy-cups  of  flowers. 

Or  with  soft  Houris  eager  sip 
Swe^t  nectar  from  the  ruby  lip. 

And  if  to  me  were  fancy  given 
To  picture  forth  my  own  blest  Heaven, 

In  rapid  thought  my  mind  should  rove 
Thro’  science,  .friendship,  musick,  love, 
And  all  the  treasur’d  bliss  of  earth 
Etherealiz’d  by  heavenly  birth, 

To  joy  sublime  exalted  high, 

Enthron’d  above  in  ecstasy. 

These  oft  enjoy’d,  to  others  turn, 
Andstretch  beyond  thought’s  utmost  bourn ; 
But  most  with  musick  I  would  stray. 

With  hymns  divide  the  imag’d  day, 

List  to  Comala’s  seraph  graces*, 

Still,  still  behold  those  heavenly  faces, 
And,  while  thy  notes  new  joyj  impart. 

Feel  each  soft  thrilling  of  thy  heart. 

Gray's  Inn  Square.  J.  Ji. 


*  Three  Ladies  who 
fevnale  parts. 


performed  the 

PARODY 
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parody 

On  a  Song  in  “  The  Camp.” 
Enlisting  a  Cri tick. for  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Jef.  YOU  HttleReviewer,  come  list  with  me; 
But  first,  prithee,  answer  me  ques¬ 
tions  three. 

R.  I  long.  Master  J - y,  to  list  with  you, 

For  I  ’m  hungry,  and  wish  to  have 
something  to  do. 

J.  First,  can  you  rail  well? 

R.  Neatly,  neatly. 

J.  Flourish  in  sentiments?  / 
R.  Sweetly,  sweetly. 

J.  Cut  up  an  Author  well  ? 

R.  O.  completely. 

J.  The  answers  are  honest,  bold,  and  free, 
Goon,  and  in  time  you  a  S — d — ywill  be. 
J,  When  Authors  are  angry,  and  dare  you 
to  fight,  [in  a  fright  ? 

Will  you  go  to  the  field,  tho’  you  feel 
R.  I  can  go,  Sir,  like  you,  tho’  I ’d  much 
rather  not ;  [fight  with  one  Scott. 
And  wou’d  dine  with  three  lords  ere  I’d 
J.  Next  can  you  lie  well  ? 

R.  Roundly,  roundly. 

J.  Scout  Universities  ? 

R.  Soundly,  soundly. 

J,  Prate  when  you  ’re  ignorant  ? 
R.  O,  profoundly. 

J.  The  answers  are  honest,  bold,  and  fair. 
Come  dip  in  this  gall, and  aCritickyou  are. 


LIBERTY’S  COAST. 

A  Song  written  by  William-Thomas  Fitz¬ 
Gerald,  Esq.  for  the  12th  August  1 8  3  1, 
and  sung  by  Mr.  Dignum  at  Vauxhall. 
lATHILE  the  Sailors  of  England  com¬ 
mand  on  the  main,  [in  Spain, 
And  our  Soldiers  triumphant  are  honour’d 
Let  us,  who  at  home  guard  our  children 
.  and  wives,  [our  lives! 

Defend  this  Bless’d  Isle  at  the  risk  of 
For  where  is  the  spotwhich  theSun  ever  saw, 
So  favour’d  of  Heav’n,  with  Freedom  by  law? 
Where  each  man  may  gather  the  harvest 
he  sows,  [he  knows  ! 

And  the  house  that  he  builds  is  his  castle^ 

If  the  Tyrant  should  ever  attempt  to  in¬ 
vade  [wave; 

This  Island  so  fam’d  on  the  land  and  the 
We  have  hearts  and  have  hands  that  would 
soon  make  him  feel,  [steel  ! 

How  sharp  is  the  point  of  the  true  British 

P0r  though  sometimes  we  quarrel  at  home 
for  a  feather,  [gether : 

Let  the  Foe  but  appear — he ’d  unite  us  to- 
Then  an  end  would  be  put  to  his  pride  and 
his  boast,  [coast  ! 

And  Oppression  be  shipwreck’d  onLiberty's 

For  as  long  as  our  shores  shall  be  Wash’d 
by  the  sea,  [live  free  ! 

We  will  scorn  to  be  slaves,  and  will  die  or 
Then  join  with  me,  Britons,  and  let  us  all 
sing,  [and  the  King  ! 

Long  life  and  good  health  to  the  Prince 


TO-DAY. 

^H  E  joys  of  Hope  let  others  boast, 

And  m  Reversion  rest: 

Anticipation  cheers  them  most; 

Be  mine  the  bliss  possest. 

What  scenes  To-morrow  may  be  brought, 
flow  prosperous,  or  how  gay, 

Will  ne’er  excite  one  anxious  thought. 

If  happy  prove  to-day. 

The  Merchant  trades  to  foreign  lands. 

And  braves  the  billowy  main  ; 

And  buys  and  sells,and  schemes  and  plans. 
With  views  of  future  gain: 

But  whelming  waves,  or  wasting  fire. 

May  take  his  goods  away  ; 

Uncertain  wealth  I  ne’er  desire. 

Let  me  be  rich  to-day. 

The  Student,  emulous  of  fame. 

Pursues  the  distant  prize  ; 

Be  mine  e'en  now  an  honour’d  name, 
Acknowledg’d  by  the  wise. 

The  Lover  too  dreams  of  delight, 

His  fondness  to  repay; 

But  ne’er  let  me  the  affection  slight 
Which  crowns  my  love  to-day. 

While  others  life  incautious  spend 
In  wishing  to  reform, 

To-morrow  to  be  good  intend. 

But  think  not  to  perform  ; 

A  better  purpose  shall  be  mine. 

For  danger  waits  delay  ; 

But  Heaven  will  on  To-morrow  shine, 

If  virtuous  prove  to-day. 

T.  M.  H, 


HYMN 

For  a  Person  troubled  in  Mind. 

O  of  God,  whose  blood  was  shed 

To  save  man’s  guilty  race, 

Pour  down  thy  blessings  round  my  bed. 
And  send  thy  healing  grace. 

My  spirits  fail,  my  heart  is  weak; 

Assuage  my  troubled  mind  ; 

Thy  mercy,  Christ,  with  tears  I  seek. 

Let  me  thy  mercy  find. 

Empow’r  my  ransom’d  soul  to  fly. 

And  reach  thy  blest  abode. 

There  join  the  heav’nly  choir  on  high, 

My  Saviour  and  my  God  ! 

SuifJeet.  Sam.  Elsdals. 

LINES  ON  ROSA. 

By  a  Lady. 

^/y^HILE  heart -felt  tears  bedew  her  tomb. 

The  hapless  tears  of  Love  ; 

In  Paradise  shall  Rosa  bloom, 

With  hallow’d  saints  above. 

Though  sunk,  to  pay  great  Nature’s  debt. 
That  star,  so  lately  given. 

Shall  shine  again,  no  more  to  set  ; 

Shall  rise,  a  sun,  in  Heaven. 

£.  R.  C. 

HIS- 
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Admiralty -office ,  August  13.  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Cotton  has  transmitted  a 
letter  from  the  Honourable  Captain 
Dundas,  of  His  Majesty’s  ship  the  Eu- 
ryalus,  giving  an  account  of  the  boats 
of  that  ship  and  the  Swallow  sloop 
having,  on  the  7th  of  June  last,  cap¬ 
tured,  after  a  long  chace,  off  the  Island 
of  Corsica,  L’Intrepide,  a  French  pri¬ 
vateer,  of  two  eight  pounders  and  fitty- 
eight  men.  And  also  a  letter  from 
Captain  Jackson,  of  the  Herald  sloop, 
giving  an  account  of  her  boats,  with 
those  of  the  Pilot  sloop,  having  cut  out 
four  coasting  vessels  from  under  the 
town  of  Monastarrachi,  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1811. 

Admiralty -office,  August  17-  This 
Gazette  contains  a  cop^  of  a  dispatch 
from  Sir  C.  Cotton,  with  inclosures  from 
Capt.  Adams,  of  the  Invincible ;  Capt. 
Codrington,  of  the  B1  ike ;  and  Lieut.- 
col.  Green.  They  detail  the  operations 
in  Catalonia  up  to  the  1st  June,  and 
give  some  interesting  but  melancholy 
details  of  the  siege  of  Tarragona. — Capt. 
Adams  states  in  his  dispatch,  that  when 
it  was  intended  to  substitute  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Almeria  for  that  of  Iberia,  which 
had  hitherto  been  in  that  fort,  the  Ene¬ 
my  found  means  to  mingle  himself  with 
that  regiment,  and  got  possession  of  the 
Olivo  without  tiring  a  shot,  making 
900  prisoners. — -Lieut.-col.  Green  men¬ 
tions,  that  the  small  advanced  work  on 
the  sea-beach,  called  the  Francoli,  was 
destroyed  in  four  hours  by  the  batteries 
thrown  up  in  the  night  of  the  6th.  The 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  troops  on  this 
occasion  is  highly  commended  :  all  the 
men  who  occupied  the  Francoli,  to  the 
amount  of  about  145,  being  either  killed 
or  wounded,  and  the  officer  in  command 
having  left  the  fort  the  last  person.  The 
Enemy  afterwards  made  several  attempts 
to  carry  the  works  which  protect  the 
communication  between  the  sea  and 
the  town ;  but,  by  the  vigilance  and 
bravery  of  Brigadier  Sarsfield,  were  re¬ 
pulsed  with  considerable  loss ;  and  in 
one  instance,  though  the  Enemy  bad 
rallied  three  times,  he  was  completely 
defeated  in  his  object.  —  The  third  is 
from  Capt.  Codrington  of  the  Blake, 
and  relates  to  the  succours  conveyed 
into  Tarragona  by  the  Invincible  and 
Blake,  consisting  of  4000  men,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  powder,  ball- 
cartridge,  &c. 

•  Captain  Codrington,  of  the  Blake, 
says,  that  the  French  were  carrying  on 


the  works  near  the  Fuerte-Real  battery, 
from  which  they  would  quickly  be  enabled 
to  breach  the  wall  of  the  town.  In  the 
mean  time,  they  were  destroying  the 
Custom-house,  the  large  stores,  and  all 
the  building  of  the  Puerto.  The  exertion 
and  ability  of  the  French,  in  besieging 
this  place,  he  believes  never  to  hav» 
been  exceeded. 

Blake ,  off  Tarragona ,  June  29. 

Sir,  Yesterday  morning,  at  dawn  of 
day,  the  French  opened  their  fire  upon 
the  town ;  about  half-past  five  in  the 
afternoon  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
works,  and  the  place  carried  by  assault 
immediately  afterwards.  From  the  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  they  entered,  1  fear 
they  met  with  but  little  opposition;  and 
upon  the  Barcelona  side  a  general  panick 
took  place.  Those  already  without  the 
walls  stripped  and  endeavoured  to  swim 
off  to  the  shipping,  while  those  within 
were  seen  sliding  down  the  face  of  the 
batteries;  each  party  thus  equally  endan¬ 
gering  their  lives  more  than  they  would 
have  done  by  a  firm^esistance  to  the  Ene¬ 
my.  A  large  mass  of  people,  some  with, 
muskets  and  some  without,  then  pressed 
forward  along  the  road,  suffering  them¬ 
selves  to  be  fired  upon  by  about  20 
French,  who  continued  running  beside 
them  at  only  a  few  yards’  distance.  At 
length  they  wei’e  stopped  entirely  by  a 
volley  of  fire  by  one  small  party  of  the 
Enemy,  who  had  entrenched  themselves 
at  a  turn  of  the  road,  supported  by  a 
second  a  little  higher  up,  who  opened  a 
masked  battery  of  two  fieid-pieces.  A 
horrible  butchery  then  ensued ;  and  short¬ 
ly  afterwards  the  remainder  of  these  poor 
wretches,  amounting  to  above  three 
thousand,  tamely  submitted  to  be  led 
away  prisoners  by  less  than  as  many  hun¬ 
dred  French.  The  launches  and  gun¬ 
boats  went  from  the  ships  the  instant 
the  Enemy  were  observed  by  the  Invin¬ 
cible  (which  lay  to  the  Westward)  to  be 
collecting  in  their  trenches  ;  and  yet,  so 
rapid  was  their  success,  that  the  whole 
>vas  over  before  we  could  open  our  fire 
with  effect.  All  the  boats  of  the  squadron 
and  transports  were  sent  to  assist  those 
who  were  swimming  or  concealed  under 
the  rocks;  and,  notwithstanding  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry  and  fieid-pieces,  which 
was  warmly  and  successfully  returned  by 
the  launches  and  gun- boats,  from  5  to 
600  were  then  brought  off  to  the  ship¬ 
ping,  many  of  them  badly  wounded. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  history  of  our 
operations  at  Tarragona  without  assuring 
you,  that  the  zeal  and  exertion  of  those 

under 
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under  my  command,  in  every  branch  of 
the  various  services  which  have  fallen  to 
their  lot,  has  been  carried  far  beyond 
the  mere  dictates  of  duty.  The  Invin¬ 
cible  and  Centaur  have  remained  with 
me  the  whole  time  immediately  off 
Tarragona;  and  Captains  Adam,  White, 
and  myself  have  passed  most  nights  in 
our  gigs,  carrying  on  such  operations 
under  cover  of  the  dark  as  could  not 
have  been  successfully  employed  in  the 
sight  of  the  Enemy ;  I  do  not  mean  as 
to  mere  danger,  for  the  boats  have 
been  assailed  with  shot  and  shells  both 
night  and  day,  even  during  the  time  of 
their  taking  off  the  women  and  children, 
as  well  as  the  wounded,  without  being 
in  the  smallest  degree  diverted  front  their 
purpose.  It  is  impossible  to  detail  in  a 
letter  all  that  has  passed  during  this 
short  but  tragic  period.  But  humanity 
has  given  increased  excitement  to  our 
exertions ;  and  the  bodily  powers  of 
Captain  Adam  have  enabled  him  perhaps 
to  push  to  greater  extent  that  desire  to 
relieve  distress  which  we  have  all  par¬ 
taken  in  common, 

Our  own  ships,  as  well  as  the  trans¬ 
ports,  have  been  the  receptacles  of  the 
miserable  objects  which  saw  no  shelter 
but  in  the  English  squadron  ;  and  you 
will  see  by  the  orders  which  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  give,  that  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  clothe  the  naked, 
and  feed  the  starving,  beyond  the  re¬ 
gular  rules  of  our  service.  Our  boats 
have  suffered  occasionally  from  the  shot 
of  the  Enemy,  as  well  as  from  the  rocks 
from  which  they  have  embarked  the 
people;  amongst  others,  the  barge  of  the 
Blake,  w  hich  however  I  w  as  so  fortunate 
as  to  recover  after  being  swamped  and 
overset,  in  consequence  of  a  siiot  passing 
through  both  her  sides,  with  the  loss  only 
of  one  woman  and  child  killed  out  of 
twelve,  which  were  then  on  board,  in 
addition  to  her  crew.  But  the  only 
casualty  of  importance  which  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  squadron  is  that  which 
hefel  the  Centaur’s  launch  on  the  evening 
of  the  28th  ;  and  I  beg  to  re‘.er  you  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  observations  of  Captain 
White  respecting  Lieut.  Ashworth,  whose 
conduct  and  whose  misfortune  entitle 
him  to  every  consideration. 

(Signed)  Edw  ard  Codrington. 

Capt.  Codrington  farther  states,  that 
he  had  received  intelligence  that  Gen. 
Contreras  was  wounded  and  made  pri¬ 
soner,  and  that  the  General  personally 
distinguished  himself ;  that  the  Governor 
(Gonzalez),  with  a  handful  of  men,  de¬ 
fended  himself  to  the  last,  and  was  bayo- 
netted  to  death  in  the  square  near  his 
house ;  that  man,  woman,  and  child, 
were  put  to  the  sword  upon  the  French 


first  entering  the  town,  and  afterwards 
all  those  found  in  uniform  or  with  arms 
in  their  houses;  and  that  many  of  the  ' 
women,  and  young  girls  of  ten  years 
old,  were  treated  in  the  most  inhuman 
way ;  and  that  after  the  soldiers  had 
satisfied  their  lust,  many  of  them,  it  was 
reported,  were  thrown  into  the  flames, 
together  with  the  badly  wounded  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  one  thousand  men  had  been  left 
to  destroy  the  works;  the  whole  city  was 
burnt  to  ashes,  or  would  be  so,  as  the 
Louses  were  all  set  fire  to  ;  the  only 
chance  in  their  favour  was  the  calm 
weather  and  the  sudden  march  of  the 
French,  by  which  some  houses  might 
escape. 

Two  general  Memorandums  of  Capt. 
Codrington  here  follow.  They  direct, 
that  in  consequence  of  Tarragona  having 
been  taken  by  assault,  by  which  numbers 
of  the  troops,  with  many  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  and  their  families,  are  reduced 
to  distress,  and  quite  naked ;  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ships  on  board  which  they  are 
shall  supply  them  with  such  necessary 
articles  of  clothing  as  decency  and  hu¬ 
manity  require,  and  also  subsistence. 

The  Centaur  had,  on  the  28th,  two 
seamen  killed  ;  Lieutenant  Ashworth,  a 
Quarter-master,  and  a  seamen  wounded. 
Capt.  White  says,  To  the  above  return. 
1  beg  leave  to  add, that  Lieut.  Ashworth’s 
excellent  character  and  conduct  make 
me  feel  most  sincerely  for  his  present 
sufferings  ;  and  that  there  is  great  room 
to  apprehend  the  dangerous  wound  he 
has  received  in  the  knee-joint  by  a  can¬ 
non  shot  may  render  amputation  neces¬ 
sary  :  in  the  present  state  of  his  wound, 
a  stiff  joint  is  the  most  probable  cure  to 
be  expected.”  [This  excellent  officer  is 
since  dead.] 

D owning-street.  Jug.  23.  Dispatches 
have  been  received  from  General  Vise. 
Wellington,  of  which  the  following  are 
extracts  :  Portalegre,  July  25. 

The  Enemy’s  cavalry  left  Merida  on 

the  morning  of  the  1 7th.  The  Enemy 

have  since  continued  their  march  upon 

Almaraz  j  and  on  the  20th,  one  division 

of  infantry  had  arrived  at  Placentia. 

On  the  same  dav  Marshal  Marmont 
%! 

was  at  Almaraz,  and  other  divisons  had 
marched  from  Truxillo  in  the  same 
direction.  One  division  of  infantry  and 
some  cavalry  still  remained  at  Truxillo, 
according  to  the  last  accounts.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  North.  Joseph 
Buonaparte  was  at  Valladolid  on  the 
10th,  and  proceeded  on  the  12th  on  his 
journey  towards  Madrid. 

Castello  Branco ,  August  1. 

I  have  moved  the  whole  army  to 
their  left.  1  propose  that  they  shall 

take 
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take  up  their  cantonments  in  Lower 
Beira  instead  of  Alentejo  The  Army 
of  Portugal  remain  in  the  position  which 
I  informed  your  Lordship  that  they  oc¬ 
cupied  in  my  dispatch  of  the  25  th  of 
July,  excepting  that  the  division  at 
Placentia  has  extended  through  the 
mountains  to  Bejar  and  Banos. 

By  a  letter  from  Gen.  Silveira  of  the 
21st  of  Juiy,  which  I  received  on  the 
26‘th,  1  learnt  that  Gen  Santocildes 
had  retired  with  the  Army  of  Gaiiicia 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  AAorga  to 
Mancanal  on  the  17th,  in  consequence 
of  Marshal  Bessieres  having  collected 
at  Benavento  a  force  which  consisted  of 
11,000  infantry  and  1500  cavalry. 

Admiralty-office,  August  22.  Copy  of 
a  letter  from  Captain  B  urchier,  of  his 
Majesty’s  sloop  the  Hawke,  to  Admiral 
Sir  Roger  Curtis,  hart,  dated  at  sea, 
Aug.  1.9. 

Sir,  i  beg  leave  to  state  to  you,  that 
in  obedience  to  your  directions,  1  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  his  M  nesty  s  brig  under  my 
command  to  the  Eastward  of  St.  Mar- 
cou,  in  order  to  intercept  any  of  the 
Enemy's  trade  bound  to  the  Westward; 
at  two  p.  in.  St.  Marcou  bearing  W.  by 
N.  s:x  leagues,  we  observed  from  the 
mast-head  a  convoy  of  French  ves=els 
steering  for  Bartleur ;  all  sail  was  im¬ 
mediately  made  m  chace,  and  on  our 
near  approach  we  perceived  them  to  be 
protected  by  three  armed  national  brigs 
and  two  large  luggers,  the  former 
carrying  from  twelve  to  sixteen  guns, 
the  latter  from  eight  to  ten  each,  ap¬ 
parently  well  manned.  Convinced,  from 
their  hauling  out  from  their  convoy  in 
close  order,  it  was  their  intention  to 
attack  us,  I  immediately  hove-to  to 
receive  them,  and  at  half  past  three 
p.  m.  Point  Piercu  bearing  N.  W.  W.  ^ 
four  miles,  the  action  commenced 
within  half  pistol-shot,  and  continued 
with  great  spirit  on  both  sides  until 
we  succeeded  in  driving  on  shore  two 
of  the  brigs  and  the  two  luggers,  with  ■ 
fifteen  sail  of  their  convoy  ;  but  in  the 
act  of  wearing,  to  prevent  the  third 
brig  raking  us,  we  unfortunately  ground¬ 
ed,  which  enabled  her  and  a  few  of 
her  convoy  to.  escape,  although  having 
previously  struck  to  us.  My  whole  at¬ 
tention  at  this  time  was  getting  His 
Majesty’s  brig  off  by  lightening  her  of 
her  booms,  spars,  anchors,  and  a  few  of 
her  guns,  &e.  which  was  effected  in 
an  hour  and  an  half,  under  incessant 
discharges  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
which  completely  lined  the  shore.  I 
thought  it  then  most  prudent  to  anchor 
in  order  to  replace  the  running  rigging, 
during  which  time  I  dispatched  ihe 
boats  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 


David  Price,  my  second  Lieutenant, 
(my  first  being  in  a  prize,)  to  bring  out 
or  destroy  as  many  of  the  Enemy’s 
vessels  as  practicable;  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  out  the  Heron  National  brig, 
pierced  for  IS  guns,  mounting  only  10, 
and  three  large  transports,  laden  with 
timber  for  ship-building;  the  rest  were 
on  their  broadsides,  and  completely 
bilged,  and  he  was  only  prevented  from 
burning  them  by  the  strength  of  the 
tide  being  against  him:  which  service  was 
conducted  in  a  most  masterly  and  gallant 
manner  under  a  galling  fire  of  muske¬ 
try  from  the  beach  lined  with  troops. 
Lieutenant  Price  speaks  in  veiy  high 
terms  of  the  gallantry  displayed  by  Mr, 
Smith,  Master,  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  Gun¬ 
ner,  who  handsomely  volunteered  their 
services  on  the  occasion. 

[Captain  Bourchier  concludes  with  a 
strong  recommendation  of  Lieut.  Price; 
and  likewise  praises  the  zeal  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  H.  Campling,  Purser  ;  and 
concludes  by  stating  that  only  one  man 
was  killed  and  four  wounded.] 

(Signed)  H.  Bourchier. 

Besides  four  vessels  taken,  one  brig, 
two  luggers,  and  13  merchantmen  were 
driven  on  shore,  and  one  brig  and  nine 
merchantmen  escaped. 

Admiralty-office ,  Aug.  27.  Copy  of  a 
letter  transmitted  by  Rear-adm.  Young, 
Quebec,  Heligoland,  Aug.  6. 

Sir,  I  have  to  acquaint  you  with  a 
very  gallant  achievement  (the  capture 
of  a  division  of  the  Enemy’s  gun-boats), 
which  has  been  performed  by  boats  from 
this  part  of  your  squadron,  under  the 
direction  of  the  First  Lieutenant,  Samuel 
Blyth,  of  the  Quebec,  who  had  the 
honour  to  command  a  party  of  brave 
officers  and  men  that  nobly  seconded 
him.  The  weather  was  particularly 
fine  and  settled  for  this  kind  of  service, 
and  they  had  already  captured  and  sent 
to  me  a  Vaisseau  de  Guerre  of  the 
Douanes  Imperiales,  manned  with  an 
officer  and  twelve  men  (one  of  them 
was  killed  before  she  surrendered),  and 
a  merchant  vessel  which  they  were 
towing  out ;  when,  being  near  the 
Island  of  Nordeney,  on  t  lie  3d,  four  of 
the  Enemy’s  gun-boats  were  seen  at 
anchor  within.  The  Enemy  silently 
waited  the  attack,  their  guns  loaded 
with  grape  and  canister  (not  using  any 
round  shot),  until  the  boats  were 
within  pistol  range,  when  a  discharge 
took  place  from  their  whole  line.  The 
first  vessel  was  immediately  boarded 
and  carried,  but  the  others  with  great 
bravery  maintained  themselves,  several¬ 
ly,  until  they  found  their  vessels  were  no 
longer  in  their  own  possession.  The 
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loss  sustained  was,  on  our  side,  four 
killed  and  fourteen  wounded  ;  on  that 
of  the  Enemy  two  killed  and  twelve 
wounded.  The  officers  employed  were 
Lieut.  John  O’Neale,  Alert ;  Lieut. 
Samuel  Slout,  Raven*  severely  wounded  ; 
Lieut.  Charles  Wolridge,  Quebec  ;  Hum' 
phrey  Moore,  Lieut.  Royal  Marines, 
Quebec,  afterwards  severely  burnt ;  mb- 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Hare,  Exertion; 
Second  Master  George  Downey,  Red¬ 
breast;  Carpenter  Stephen  Pickett, 
Raven;  Master’s  Mate  Robert  Cook, 
Quebec ;  Master’s  Mate  John  M‘Donald, 
Quebec  ;  Midshipman  Richard  Millett, 
Raven,  very  severely  wounded  ;  Mate 
James  Muggridge,  Princess  Augusta, 
wounded  ;  Mate  George  Johnson,  Alert. 

(Signed)  C.  Hawtayne,  Capt. 

Admiralty-office,  Sept.  10.  Copy  of 
a  letter  from  Capt.  Ferris,  of  the  Diana, 
to  Rear-adm.Sir  T.  Williams,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Sir  C.  Cotton. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  while  standing  towards  the  Cordova 
Light-house,  in  company  with  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  ship  Semiramis,  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  24th  inst.  I  discerned  four  sail 
inside  of  the  shoals,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Gironde,  under  escort  of  a  National 
brig  of  war.  1  meditated  either  their 
capture  or  destruction,  which  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  artifice  and 
promptitude  without  the  sacrifice  of 
many  lives.  Stratagem  was  used, 
which  had  the  desired  effect,  as  they 
sent  a  vessel  with  pilots  to  our  assistance ; 
and  I  anchored  after  dark  the  two  ships 
midway  between  the  Cofdovan  and 
Royan,  under  whose  guns  the  brig  had 
taken  refuge,  and  close  to  the  brig 
stationed  for  the  protection  of  the 
several  convoys  passing  either  way.  I 
dispatched  three  boats  under  the  orders 
of  Lieutenant  Sparrow  (second),  Lieut. 
Roper  (third),  and  Mr.  Holmes,  Master’s 
Mate,  from  this  ship,  seconded  by  four 
boats  under  the  orders  of  Lieuts.  Gard¬ 
ner,  Grace,  and  Nicholson,  and  Mr. 
Reneau,  Master’s  Mate,  from  the  Semi¬ 
ramis,  to  capture  or  destroy  the  convoy 
then  anchored  up  the  river,  about  four 
miles  distant,  but  the  tide  prevented 
their  accomplishing  it  until  late  in  the 
night  ;  and  at  day-light,  finding  the 
captured  vessels  with  the  boats  far  up 
the  river  beyond  the  two  brigs,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  attack  them  with  the  ship,  but 
not  without  using  the  same  artifice  as 
the  preceding  night  to  prevent  suspi¬ 
cion  ;  and  so  convinctd  were  they  of 
our  be  ing  friends,  that  the  Captain  of  the 
Port,  Mons.  Michel  Auguste  Dubourg, 
Capitaine  de  Fregate,  and  commanding 
the  in-shore  brig,  came  on  board  to 


offer  his  services,  and  was  not  unde¬ 
ceived  until  he  had  ascended  the  quarter 
deck.  The  Diana  laid  the  outer  brig  on 
board,  and  Lieut.  R.  W.  Parsons  (first 
Lieut.),  Lieut.  Madden,  first  of  the 
royal  Marines,  and  Mr.  M.  G.  Noble, 
boatswain,  headed  about  30  seamen 
and  marines  (as  many  as  could  be 
spared  by  the  absence  of  the  boats), 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of 
his  Majesty’s  late  gun  brig  Teazer, 
mounting  twelve  18-pound  carronades, 
and  two  long  18-pounder  guns,  com¬ 
manded  by  Mons.  Alex.  Papineau,  Lieut, 
de  Vaisseau,  with  a  complement  of  85 
men,  and  without  loss  on  either  side.  It 
adds  to  the  lustre  these  officers  and  men 
achieved,  the  humanity  they  displayed 
to  the  overpowered  captives  in  putting 
them  below  without  the  force  of  arms 
and  an  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  alarm  was  given, 
and  the  batteries  opened  their  fire  upon 
the  ships,  when  Capt.  Richardson,  in 
the  Semiramis,  in  a  manner  which 
characterises  the  officer  and  seaman, 
pursued,  drove  on  shore, and  burnt, under 
the  guns  of  the  batteries,  the  French 
National  Brig  Le  Pluvier,  mounting  16‘ 
guns  and  136  men,  whose  Captain,  I 
have  before  spoken  of,  was  decoyed  on 
board.  Having  obtained  to  the  utmost 
the  object  in  view,  I  anchored  in  the 
Gironde,  out  of  gun  shot,  and  repaired 
the  damages ,  sustained  by  the  different 
vessels,  when  I  was  rejoined  by  the 
boats  and  the  captured  convoy,  a  list 
of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose. 
The  services  I  received  from  Capt.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  the  officers  and  ship’s  company 
of  the  Semiramis,  merit  my  warmest 
acknowledgements ;  and  I  should  be 
committing  a  great  injustice  to  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  ship’s  company  I  command, 
were  I  not  to  speak  in  terms  of  the 
highest  admiration,  for  their  steadiness 
and  zeal  throughout  the  whole  affair. 
And  could  I  add  stronger  encomiums  to 
one  than  another,  it  would  be  from  the 
great  assistance  I  received  from  Lieut. 
R.  W.  Parsons,  and  Mr.  David  Bevans, 
the  Master,  whose  unremitted  attention 
in  piloting  the  ship  in  the  most  in¬ 
tricate  navigation  greatly  tended  to 
insure  the  object  of  pursuit.  I  also  in¬ 
close  you  a  letter  1  received  from  Capt. 
Charles  Richardson,  narrating  his  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  brig,  and  inclosing  a 
list  of  wounded  in  the  affray;  and  I 
regret  to  add,  that  I  lost  one  man  over¬ 
board,  after  the  brig  was  in  our  full  pos¬ 
session. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  W.  Ferris,  Captain. 

Semiramis,  Hoy  an  Hoads,  Aug.  95. 

Sir,  J  have  the  honour  to  report  to 
you,  that  as  soon  as  the  Diana  ran  on 
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board  the  Enemy's  outsidebrig,  her  con¬ 
sort,  at  anchor  in  shore  oi‘  her,  imme¬ 
diately  cut  her  cable,  and  made  sail  for 
the  beach  near  the  battery  of  Royan, 
where  she  grounded.  I  followed  in  to 
five  fathoms,  anchoring  with  a  spring  ; 
the  broadside  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Enemy’s  brig,  and  bow  guns  on  the 
battery,  within  grape-shot  of  both. 
After  engaging  some  time,  I  found  the 
guns  of  the  Enemy’s  vessel  almost  si¬ 
lenced,  and  perceived  the  boats  haul  up 
to  quit  her.  At  this  time  the  barge,  pin¬ 
nace,  and  cutter  rejoined  me :  I  ordered 
Lieut.  Gardner  with  these  boats  imme¬ 
diately  to  board  the  Enemy,  which  was 
gallantly  effected  after  receiving  his 
broadside.  She  proved  to  be  the  French 
National  brig  Pluvier,  of  IS  guns  and 
136  men,  commanded,  pro  tempore,  by 
Lieut.  Page  de  St.  Waast.  The  prize 
being  fast  on  shore,  the  ebb  tide  run¬ 
ning  most  rapidly,  and  my  own  ship  in 
only  20  feet  of  water,  I  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  the  remainder  of  her  people 
out  and  burn  her;  which  when  com¬ 
pletely  effected,  I  made  all  sail  to  join 
you.  I  have  but  to  add,  in  this  little 
affair,  my  officers  and  ship’s  company 
behaved  entirely  to  my  satisfaction  ; 
and  I  feel  much  indebted  to  my  First 
Lieut.  Gardner,  Second  Lieut.  Grace, 
and  Mr.  Reneau,  Master’s  Mate,  com¬ 
manding  the  boats,  for  the  handsome 
manner  in  which  they  ran  alongside  the 
Enemy.  Lieut.  Taylor,  of  the  Marines, 
and  Mr.  Brickwood,  Purser,  being  the 
only  officers  on  board,  were  of  the  grea¬ 
test  use,  the  former  commanding  the 
main-deck,  the  latter  the  quarter-deck 
guns.  [  am,  &c.  C.  Richardson. 

P.  S.  Inclosed  is  the  Surgeon’s  List  of 
the  Wounded : 

List  of  Wounded  on  board  the  Semiramis. 

Lieut.  Gardner;  R.  Annesley,  Cap¬ 
tain’s  coxswain ;  A.  M‘Erving,  ordinary 
seaman. 

A  List  of  Vessels  captured  and  destroyed 
by  the  Diana  and  Semiramis. 

National  brig  Le  Pluvier,  of  16‘  guns 
and  136  men,  from  liourdeaux,  burnt ; 
national  brig  Le  Teazer,  of  14  guns  and 
85  men,  from  Rochfort  with  convoy  ; 
galliot  transport  Le  Mutet,  of  8  swivels 
and  42  men,  from  Rochfort  bound  to 
Bourdeaux,  with  ship  timber ;  chasse 
marde  La  Jeune  Emelie,  of  3  men, 
from  Blyth  to  I/Orient,  with  rosin; 
sloop  Fille  Unique,  of  3  men,  from 
Bourdeaux  to  Rochelle,  with  wood  and 
tiles  •  La  Generosity,  of  5  men,  from 
Rochfort  to  Bourdeaux,  with  wine  and 
soap  ;  and  sloop  Marie  Anne,  of  4  men^ 
from  Le  Bourne  to  Oleron,  in  ballast 
all  taken. 


N.  B.  The  Marie  Anne  has  on  board 
the  cargoes  of  La  Jeune  Emelie  and  La 
Generosity. 


Admiralty-office ,  Sept.  14.  Letter 
from  the  Hon.  Capt  Percy,  of  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  Hotspur,  addressed  to  Capt. 
Malcolm,  of  the  Royal  Oak,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Admiral  Sir  Roger  Curtis. 

Hotspur ,  off  Cher  hour gh.  Sept.  p. 

Siu,  In  obedience  to  your  order  of 
yesterday,  I  joined  the  Barbadoes  and 
Goshawk  off  Calvados  ;  and  deeming 
the  destruction  of  the  Enemy’s  force 
(consisting  of  seven  brigs,  mounting 
three  24-pounders  and  a  mortar  each, 
and  manned  with  73  men)  practicable, 
particularly  a?  my  pilot  assured  me  that 
he  could  ta.ke  the  ship  within  pistol 
shot  without  any  risk,  I  immediately 
proceeded  to  attack  them  at  six  p.  m. 
when,  within  less  than  half  gun  shot, 
the  ship  unfortunately  grounded,  which 
prevented  their  complete  destruction  : 
I  however  succeeded  in --sinking  one, 
and  driving  two  on  shore ;  the  Barbadoes 
had  driven  one  on  shore  the  day  before, 
but  having  her  broadside  to  us,  she  kept 
up  as  heavy  a  fire  as  the  others.  From 
the  Hotspur  being  aground  for  four 
hours,  and  the  whole  of  the  Enemy’s 
fire  from  the  brigs,  battery,  and  field 
pieces  being  directed  upon  her,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  we  have  lost,  in  the 
performance  of  this  service,  two  Mid¬ 
shipmen  (Messrs.  W.  Smith  and  Alex. 
Hay)  and  three  seamen  killed,  and 
twenty-two  seamen  and  marines  wound¬ 
ed,  and  have  also  received  considerable 
damage  in  our  hull,  mast,  and  rigging. 
Captains  Rushworth  and  Lilburn  ren¬ 
dered  me  every  service  in  their  power 
with  boats,  hawsers,  &c ;  but,  from  our 
situation,  they  could  not  succeed  in 
drawing  the  Enemy’s  fire  from  the 
Hotspur.  I  cannot  find  words  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  to  express  my  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  conduct  of  every  officer 
and  man  in  his  Majesty’s  ship  under  my 
command  :  their  steady  and  active  con¬ 
duct,  under  a  heavy  raking  fire  for 
three  hours,  is  deserving  the  highest 
praise.  Josceline  Percy. 

D  owning -street,  Sept.  17*  Extract 
of  a  Dispatch  from  Viscount  Wellington, 
dated  Fuente  Guinaldo,  August  31. 

The  Enemy  have  made  no  movement 
of  any  importance  since  I  addressed  your 
Lordship  on  the  14th.  On  that  eve¬ 
ning  a  detachment,  consisting  of  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred  infantry  and 
cavalry,  arrived  at  Gata,  which  is  on 
the  South  side  of  the  mountains  which 
separate  Castile  from  Estremadura  j  and 
on  the  following  morning  they  surprised 
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a  small  picquet  m  St.  Martin  de  T rehejo, 
under  Lieut.  Wood  of  the  ] 1th  Light 
Dragoons,  whom  they  made  prisoner 
with  sen  men;  and  went  off  that  eve¬ 
ning  to  Morralego,  and  on  the  next 
morning  to  Monte  Hermoso. 


JdmiraUy-office,  Sept.  21.  Copy  of 
it  letter  from  the  Hon.  Captain  Cadogan, 
of  the  Havannah,  addressed  to  Rear-Ad¬ 
miral  Sir  H.  B.  Neale,  and  transmitted 
hy  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton. 

Havannak,  at  Sea,  Sept.  7. 

Sin,  Some  of  the  Enemy’s  coasting 
vessels  having  taken  shelter  under  a 
battery  of  three  12-pounders  on  the 
South-west  side  of  the  Penmarks ;  I 
yesterday  morning  sent  my  Firff  Lieu¬ 
tenant  (William  .  Ham  ley),  with  the 
boats  of  this  ship,  to  spike  the  guns, 


ABSTRACT  OF  FORE 
FRANCE. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  3d  inst.  contains 
several  Decrees  relating  to  French  sub¬ 
jects.  The  object  of  one  of  them,  dated 
Palace  of  Trianon,  Aug.  28,  and  signed  by 
Napoleon,  is  the  prevention  of  the  na¬ 
turalization  of  the  subjects  of  Buona¬ 
parte  in  foreign  countries.  It  provides 
that  no  native  of  France  shall  be  natu¬ 
ralized  in  any  country  not  under  the 
immediate  dominion  of  France,  under 
penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  his  goods 
and  chattels  within  the  French  Empire, 
and  deprivation  of  his  right  of  succes¬ 
sion,  unless  such  naturalization  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  letters  patent  of  the  Emperor 
himself.  Individuals  naturalized  abroad 
previous  to  the  publication  of  this  de¬ 
cree,  are  allowe4  a  certain  period  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  a  confirmation.  Those  natural¬ 
ized  abroad  without  permission  are  liable 
to  arrest  and  imprisonment,  if  they  are 
found  within  the  French  territories.  The 
children  of  a  Frenchman,  born  in  a 
country  where  he  is  naturalized,  are  de¬ 
clared  aliens. 

The  French  papers  contain  a  Decree, 
directing,  that  all  copies  of  editions  of 
books  printed  in  France  before  Jan.  1, 
1811,  shall  be  presented  to  be  stamped 
in  the  first  page,  by  Oct.  1  ensuing; 
and  that  all  found  without  the  stamp 
shall  be  considered  as  spurious,  and 
those  upon  whom  they  are  found  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  This, 
it  is  asserted  in  the  Decree,  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  too  frequent  disputes  between 
authors,  booksellers,  and  printers. 

Gen.  Sebastian!  arrived  at  Paris  from 
Spain  on  the  27th  ult.  and  had  a  long 
interview  with  Buonaparte. 

Many  of  the  French  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  having  lately  set  off  for  Italy, 


and  bring  them  out  or  clest  roy  them  % 
which  service  he  performed,  according 
to  the  subjoined  list,  without  the  loss  of 
a  man,  in  a  manner  that  does  great 
credit  to  himself  as  well  as  all  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  employed  upon  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

I  have,  &c.  Georgs  Caeogan. 

L’Aimable  Fanny,  schooner,  laden 
with  wine  and  brandy,  taken. — St.  Jean, 
chasse  mardo,  laden  with  salt,  taken. 
Le  Petit  Jean  Baptiste,  chasse  mared, 
laden  with  wine  and  brandy,  taken. 
Le  Buonaparte,  chasse  marde,  laden 
with  wine  and  brandy,  taken.  —  Le  Vol- 
tigeur,  chasse  marde,  laden  with  wine  and 
brandy,  taken.  —  Chasse  marde,  name 
unknown,  laden  with  wine  and  brandy, 
dismantled  and  set  fire  to,  afterwards, 
extinguished. 


IGN  OCCURRENCES, 
with  several  Cardinals,  it  is  conjectured 
that  they  compose  a  deputation  sent  to 
the  Pope,  in  the  name  of  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  National  Council,  to  invite  him  to 
sanction  its  proceedings,  and  perhaps 
to  repair  to  Paris.  Some  private  letters 
have  lately  stated,  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Council  had  taken  a  turn  more  accept¬ 
able  to  Buonaparte.  Some  of  the  ob¬ 
noxious  Bishops  had  been  removed  (im¬ 
prisoned). 

Buonaparte  was  on  the  20th  instant 
at  Boulogne  ;  and  after  having  reviewed 
the -naval  force  in  that  harbour,  in  order 
to  distinguish  his  visit  by  some  success¬ 
ful  enterprize,  ordered  seven  praams,  of 
twelve  24-pounders  and  120  men  each, 
to  attack  the  Naiad,  a  British  frigate, 
anchored  off  the  harbour.  The  Enemy 
kept  up  a  heavy  distant  cannonading,  in 
which  they  were  shortly  after  assisted  by 
eleven  other  smaller  vessels  ;  but  it  wam 
so  warmly  returned,  that  at  about  sum 
set  they  retired  within  their  batteries. 
On  the  following  morning,  the  seven 
praams,  with  fifteen  smaller  vessels,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  attack,  in  which  the 
Naiad  was  assisted  by  three  brigs  and  a 
cutter;  and  after  a  warm  engagement 
the  Enemy  were  completely  defeated, 
one  of  the  praams  taken,  the  rest  driven 
in  a  crippled  state  within  the  batteries, 
which  were  so  formidable  as  to  prevent 
farther  pursuit.  The  official  particulars 
of  this  gallant  action  shall  appear  in  out 
Gazette  Intelligence  next  month. 

HOLLAND. 

Buonaparte  has  ordered  the  arms  of 
the  different  towns  of  Holland  to  be 
changed  —  those  of  Rotterdam  will,  in 
future,  be  three  or  more  honey-bees, 
supported  by  branches  of  laurel,  instead 
of  a  lion,  crested  by  a  spread  eagle. 

SPAIN 
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SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  have  decreed,  that 
in  ail  schools  and  seminaries,  by  land 
and  sea,  Spaniards  of  respectable  fami¬ 
lies  should  be  admitted,  provided  they 
conform  to  the  established  regulations. 
Admission  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
the  descendants  of  the  nobility. 

The  fortress  of  Figueras,  of  which  the 
Spaniards  a  short  time  since  obtained 
possession,  has  been  surrendered  to  the 
French  after  a  blockade  of  four  months. 
The  garrison,  animated  by  the  example 
of  their  commander,  Don  Juan  Marti¬ 
nez,  made  a  most  vigorous  defence ; 
and  might  still  have  continued  to  brave 
the  Enemy,  but  for  the  failure  of  their 
provisions.  After  having  devoured  their 
horses,  the  garrison  attempted,  on  the 
night  of  Aug.  16,  a  sally  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet ;  but  this  last  effort  of  de¬ 
spair  was  frustrated  by  the  treachery  of 
an  aid-de-camp  of  the  Governor,  who, 
deserting^  to  the  Enemy,  gave  him  in¬ 
formation  of  this  design  :  in  making  the 
attempt,  Don  Martinez  and  his  com¬ 
rades  were  unable  to  penetrate  beyond 
the  abattis,  or  range  of  felled  trees 
which  obstructed  their  progress,  and 
were  obliged,  by  the  heavy  fire  of  chain- 
shot  and  musketry,  to  return  with  the 
loss  of  400  men.  On  the  19th  they  sur¬ 
rendered  at  discretion,  and  were 
marched  to  Perpignan. 

A  Corunna  Bulletin  Extraordinary  of 
the  23d  ult.  signed  by  Gen.  Mendizabel, 
details  Porlier’s  enterprize  against  San¬ 
tander,  which  he  surprised  on  the  night 
of  the  13th,  at  the  head  of  800  chosen 
men.  It  was  four  in  the  morning  when 
he  arrived  at  Santander,  and  his  march 
was  so  rapid  that  the  French  had  no  in¬ 
timation  of  his  approach.  The  centinels 
were  killed,  and  the  French  officers, 
half  naked,  sought  refuge  in  flight.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  300  gens  d’amres, 
and  100  infantry.  The  patriots,  having 
entered  the  place,  and  destroyed  the 
public  property,  withdrew  the  same  day, 
and  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  former  ground.  Subsequently,  the 
Spaniards,  in  conjunction  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  shipping,  destroyed  the  forts  of  St. 
Martin  and  Salia. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the 
Concise,  a  Spanish  paper.  “  The  blow 
struck  by  Santocildes  in  the  environs  of 
Astorga,  where  he  killed  400  of  Bessieres’ 
men,  and  compelled  him  to  fall  back, 
attracts  Marmont’s  attention,  and  must, 
of  necessity,  put  him  in  bad  humour ; 
4s  before  this  reverse  he  was  telling  Na¬ 
poleon,  in  a  letter  which  has  been  in¬ 
tercepted,  “  that,  in  order  to  recruit 
their  strength,  his  troops  wanted  to  rest 
Gent.  Mag,  September,  181 1. 
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themselves  until  the  month  of  September* 
that  money  must  be  sent  both  for  their 
pay  and  for  establishing  magazines  s 
that,  without  this,  it  was  impossible  to 
organize  the  army,”  &c.  This  corre¬ 
spondence  has  given  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  to  Lord  Wellington ;  who  says, 
that  it  is  worth  a  battle,  since  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  Napoleon  for  money  affords 
grounds  to  hope,  that  the  war  is  draw¬ 
ing  to  an  end.  Marmont  adds,  “  that 
he  sees  that  the  conquest  of  Spain  is 
difficult  to  achieve;  that  in  this  war 
every  thing  is  new,  and  that  there  is  no 
town  or  village  but  acknowledges  Fer¬ 
dinand  VII.  the  moment  the  French 
evacuate  it.”  The  bearer  of  this  corre¬ 
spondence  was  taken  by  a  partisan  of 
the  name  of  Cuesta. 

We  regret  to  state  that  an  infectious 
fever  has  broken  out  at  Carthagena. 
The  average  of  deaths  daily  is  estimated 
at  30.  The  gates  at  Gibraltar  are  shut, 
and  the  Governor  has  interdicted  all  in¬ 
tercourse  whatever  with  vessels  coming 
from  that  quarter  of  Spain.  Precaution¬ 
ary  measures  have  likewise  been  adopted 
at  Cadiz. 

The  Portuguese  papers  contain  an 
Address  from  Gen.  Doyde  to  the  Catalo¬ 
nians,  contradicting  some  insidious  re¬ 
ports  issued  by  Suchet,  that  Buonaparte 
had  begun  to  treat  for  peace  with  Great 
Britain. 

ITALY. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  societies  in 
Italy  have  offered  premiums  for  the  best 
method  of  destroying  locusts.  In  many 
of  the  districts,  several  thousand  per¬ 
sons  are  employed  in  searching  for  the 
eggs.  In  four  days  the  inhabitants  in 
the  district  of  Ofauto  collected  80,000 
sacks-full,  which  were  thrown  into  the 
river. 

Among  the  recent  discoveries  in  Italy 
is  the  ancient  capital  of  Persenna,  near 
Perugia;  and  in  its  vicinity  has  been 
dug  up  an  Etruscan  monument,  with 
several  funeral  urns. 

GERMANY. 

The  Hamburgh  Correspondenten  of 
the  6th,  contains  a  decree  ordering  de¬ 
clarations  of  property  to  be  made  by 
every  person  in  the  Hanseatic  Depart¬ 
ments  ;  preparatory,  we  suppose,  to  fresh 
exactions  and  robberies. 

Hamburgh  is  crowded  with  French  ar¬ 
tillerymen  and  officers,  not  less  than  30 
Generals  being  quartered  in  that  city* 

A  gang  of  incendiaries  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  Berlin.  Six  of  the  offen¬ 
ders,  who  are  in  custody,  acknowledge 
that  their  association  comprised  40  mem¬ 
bers;  and  that  their  object  was  to  set 
fire  tp  the  city  in  different  quarter*,  that 
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they  might  plunder  the  citizens  with 
impunity. 

Feudal  service  is  abolished  in  Darm¬ 
stadt,  by  an  edict  dated  May  25,  1811. 
The  persons  in  Servitude  are  to  redeem 
themselves,  by  paj’ing  in  five  instalments 
in  five  years,  a  sum  equal  to  the  profits 
their  lords  would  derive  from  their  whole 
services  in  20  years. 

A  flight  of  some  hundred  storks,  on 
the  25th  bf  June,  alighted  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bamberg,  in  Germany,  and  wrere 
caught  by  the  inhabitants.  In  various 
parts  of  Germany,  flights  of  birds,  of  the 
most  beautiful  plumage,  have  been  seen, 
supposed  to  be  natives  of  Africa,  and 
attracted  Northwards  by  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  season. 

The  excessive  heats  of  July  have  oc¬ 
casioned  the  conflagration  of  several 
forests  in  the  Tyrol,  with  64  villages 
and  hamlets  in  their  vicinity,  and  10,000 
head  of  cattle.  The  principal  forest  de¬ 
stroyed  is  Rlamneg,  of  seven  miles  in 
extent  and  three  in  breadth,  and  distant 
three  leagues  from  Inspruck.  It  caught 
Are  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  had  not 
ceased  burning  on  the  4th  of  August. 
Near  24,000  peasants  had  been  deprived 
of  habitations  by  these  conflagrations, 
which  occasioned  likewise  an  epidemic 
that  carried  off  great  numbers. 

In  Silesia,  Poland,  and  Russian  Lithu¬ 
ania,  the  extreme  heat  has  burnt  up 
the  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley;  the  mea¬ 
dows  are  withered,  and  the  brooks  have 
disappeared;  the  trees  are  despoiled  of 
-their  leaves,  and  the  earth  rendered  so 
hard,  that  they  cannot  work  it.  They 
have  offered  public  prayers  for  rain.  Se¬ 
veral  villages  have  been  reduced  to  ashes 
by  the  lightning. 

Nearly  one-  third  of  the  city  of  Adrian- 
ople,  with  several  magazines  of  corn, 
&e.  was  destroyed  by  an  accidental  con¬ 
flagration  in  July  last. 

The  town  of  Keoft,  the  capital  of  the 
Ukraine,  has  been  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  :  several  hundred  people 
lost  their  lives,  and  3000  houses  were 
consumed.  At  Bauken,  in  Lusatia,  125 
houses  were  burnt  down  on  the  22d  of 
July;  and  at  Resnitz,  in  Bohemia,  314 
houses,  out  of  368,  fell  a  prey  to  the 
flames  on  the  1st  of  August.  In  the  latter 
conflagration,  about  a  dozen  people  pe¬ 
rished  in  attempting  to  save  their  effects. 
TURKEY. 

In  May  la«t,  some  robbers  broke  open 
the  tomb  of  the  Mother  of  the  Sultan 
Selim,  at  Constantinople,  and  robbed  it 
of  gold  cloths  and  precious  stones  to  the 
value  of  150,000  piastres.  Suspicion 
alighting  on  some  Sclavonian  slaves, 
they  were  taken  up  and  put  to  the  tor¬ 
ture;  two  of  them,  refusing  to  make 
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confession,  were  impaled  in  the  street® 
of  Constantinople,  and  remained  alive, 
in  dreadful  agony,  22  hours. 

ASIA. 

Scindea,  having  discovered  that  two 
of  his  confidants  had  conspired  against 
his  life,  determined  on  putting  them  to 
death  ;  but,  as  they  were  Brahmins,  and 
it  was  forbidden  to  shed  their  blood,  he 
gave  them  the  choice  of  two  kinds  of 
death  —  they  rejected  the  first,  which 
was  drinking  poison  ;  and  preferred  im¬ 
mersion  to  the  middle  in  water,  and  re¬ 
maining  in  that  situation  for  some  days, 
until  the  extremities  mortified. 

A  trial  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature 
was  lately  heard  in  the  Recorder’s  Court* 
Bombay.  It  was  a  suit  in  equity,  Trought 
by  a  Mr.  Kitson  against  a  Mr.  Sterling, 
to  set  aside  a  bond  for  20,000  rupees, 
executed  by  the  complainant  in  favour 
of  the  defendant’s  wife ;  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  been  extorted  by  fear,  and 
without  consideration.  The  pa:  ties 
were  related  by  marriage,  having  es¬ 
poused  two  sisters,  the  daughters  of  a 
Mr.  West.  In  six  months  after  his  union, 
the  defendant  Sterling,  by  threats  and 
intimidation,  compelled  his  wife  to 
swear  that  Mr.  Kitson  had  been  guilty 
of  adultery  with  her  previous  to  his  mar¬ 
riage  ;  and  by  a  series  of  the  most  out¬ 
rageous  behaviour,  be  compelled  Mr. 
Kitson  to  sign  the  above  bond,  under 
threats  that,  otherwise  he  would  make 
his  infamy  public.  It  was  also  deposed, 
that  the  defendant,  who  appeared  to  be 
lost  to  every  manly  feeling,  had,  at  va¬ 
rious  times,  suborned  his  innocent  wife 
to  swear  herself  an  adulteress  with  seve¬ 
ral  officers  and  a  surgeon.  After  the 
evidence  had  been  gone  through,  the 
Recorder,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  directed 
that  Mrs.  Sterling,  whom  Mr.  S.  retained 
in  Court  under  pretence  of  assisting  him 
in  taking,  notes  while  the  evidence  of 
her  pretended  prostitution  was  given, 
should  come  up  to  the  Bench,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  the  horrible  suspicions  which 
haunted  his  mind  were  well  founded. 
A  scene  of  great  distress  here  ensued — 
the  wife  screamed,  and  said  she  dared 
not  see  her  Mother,  or  speak  to  any  one 
in  private  :  at  length,  being  assured  of 
the  kindness  of  Per  friends  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law,  she  acknowledged  the 
falsehood  of  the  charge,  said  her  life  was 
iq  danger  from  her  husband,  and  was 
admitted  to  make  oath  to  that  effect. 
rl  he  Recorder  granted  the  prayer  of  the 
hill, with  costs ;  and  Sterling  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  till  he  should  give  bail 
to  keep  the  peace. 

AMERICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

American  papers  contain  two  excel¬ 
lent  addresses  from  Mr.  Pickering  to  hi s 
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countrymen.  In  the  first,  he  reprobates  which  was  drank  with  three  times  three* 
the  vindictive  and  cowardly  spirit  of  the  to  which  he  added,  “  May  he  prosper. 
Anti-federal  party  (their  present  rulers),  and  be  successful  against  Buonaparte, 
for  their  instructions  to' Rodgers,  which  and  continue  the  barrier  between  that 
led  to  the  dastardly  attack  upon  the  Lit-  tyrant  and  this  kingdom.” 
tie  Belt.  He  then  observes,  “  But  what  *  A  self-created  King. — A  late  Phila- 
madness  (it  may  be  said)  to  provoke  a  delphia  Journal  contains  a  singular  ac- 
war  with  Great  Britain,  when  we  have  count  of  a  Mr.  Lambert,  mariner,  of 
no  fleet,  no  army,  no  money  in  the  trea-  Salem,  Massachusetts  State,  having 
sury,  but  a  remnant  of  revenue  from  taken  possession,  with  two  associates, 
commerce,  and  that  to  be  annihilated  as  of  Tristan  d’Acunha,  Inaccessible,  and 
soon  as  war  takes  place ;  without  taxes,  Nightingale  Islands,  in  the  Western 
or  the  courage  to  impose  them;  and  w  ith-  Ocean.  Mr.  L>  in  a  proclamation,  Feb.  4, 
out  credit  to  borrow,  as  any  government  declares  his  intention  of  founding  a  set- 


jmust  be,  which  is  destitute  of  funds  to 
pay  regularly  the  interest,  and  ensure 
the  payment  of  the  principal 1”  The  se¬ 
cond  letter  details  a  number  of  facts, 
tending  to  shew  the  early  and  complete 
Subserviency  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the 
French  Emperor. 

A  chain-bridge  has  been  cast  over  the 
Merrimack,  three  miles  above  Newbury, 
in  the  .State  of  Massachusetts.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  single  arch  of  244  feet  in 
length ;  the  abutments  are  of  stone,  47 
feet  long  and  37  feet  high ;  the  uprights, 
or  framed  work,  which  stand  on  the  abut¬ 
ments,  are  35  feet  high,  over  which  are 
suspended  ten  distinct  chains,  the  ends 
of  which,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  are 
buried  in  deep  pits,  and  secured  by  large 
stones;  each  chain  is  516  feet  long,  and 
where  they  pass  over  the  uprights,  and 
where  the  greatest  strain  rests,  they  are 
treble,  and  made  in  short  links.  The 
four  middle  joists  rest  on  the  chains  ;  all 
the  rest  are  suspended  to  the  main  chains, 
to  equalize  the  floor.  This  bridge  has  two 
passage-ways,  of  15  feet  in  width  each ; 
and  is  so  solid  as  to  admit  of  horses,  car¬ 
riages,  &c.  travelling  at  any  speed,  with 
very  little  perceptible  motion  of  the  floors. 

Gen.  Miranda  is  in  custody  of  Civil 
Authority  at  Caraccas,  charged  with  in¬ 
citing  some  persons  to  insurrection. 

Jamaica  Gazette,  July  5. 

The  estimate  of  the  damages  by  the 
late  hurricane  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  is 
160,000  dollars.  Four  wharfs  were  en¬ 
tirely  swept  away. 

The  coronation  of  Christophe  and  his 
wife,  as  King  and  (jueeu  of  Iiayti,  was 
performed  with  great  pomp  on  Sunday, 
June  2,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  at  Cape 
Francois.  After  the  ceremony,  their 
Haytian  Majesties,  and  some  of  the 
grand  officers  of  state,  received  the  sa¬ 
crament  from  the  hands  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop.  A  splendid  repast  of  600  covers 
followed,  to  which  Captains  Douglas  and 
O’ Grady,  and  all  tl*e  English  and  Ame¬ 
rican  merchants,  were  invited.  At  this 
entertainment,  the  King,  rising  from  his 
teat,  gave  the  following  toast : — “  My 
Lrvther,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,” 


tlement  there  ;  and  says,  that  as  they 
have  never  been  claimed  by  any  Po\$er, 
he  shall  from  the  above  date,  constitute 
himself  the  sole  proprietor  of  those-  is¬ 
lands,  not  by  right  of  conquest  or  dis¬ 
covery,  but  by  the  rational  and  sure 
principles  of  absolute  occupancy.  The 
general  denomination  of  the  Islands  has 
been  altered  by  him  to  that  of  the  Islands 
of  Refreshment.  The  reason  which  he 
assigns  for  this  undertaking  is  the  hope 
of  a  future  competency  for  his  family,  » 
and  a  relief  from  embarrassments  by 
which  he  lias  hitherto  been  afflicted.  It 
is  Mr.  Lambert’s  intention  to  pay  the 
sti'ictest  attention  to  husbandry,  and  to 
supply  ships  which  shall  cotne  to  him, 
with  all  the  articles  of  the  island  at' a 
cheap  rate.  He  has  likewise  adopted  a 
standard  flag  for  the  island.  He  aqd  his 
people  are  to  be  bound  in  the  course  of 
traffick  and  intercourse  with  any  other 
people,  by  the  principles  of  hospitality 
and  good  fellowship,  and  the  laws  of 
nations  ;  at  the  same  time  reserving  for 
himself  the  power  of deviating  from  these 
laivs  'whenever  particular  contracts  or 
other  engagements  should  interfere.  The 
Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Journal  says 
that,  notwithstanding  the  eccentricity 
of  Mr.  Lambert,  he,  no  doubt,  will  es¬ 
tablish  a  very  useful  settlement.  He 
was  conveyed  to  the  island, from  Rio 
Janeiro  on  the  1st  of  January  ;  and  in  34 
days  had  cleared  about  50  acres  of  land, 
and  planted  various  kinds  of  seeds,  some 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  coffee-tree  and 
sugar-cane,  were  furnished  him  hy  the 
American  Minister  at  Rio  Janeiro. 


Irish  News. 

At  the  late  Cork  Assizes,  Maurice 
Noonan  stood  indicted  for  a  burglary, 
and  attempt  to  rob  the  house  of  Sir  J. 
Purcell,  at  Highfort ,  on  the  night  of 
March  11  last.  The  trial  excited  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  and  every  body  seemed, 
anxious  to  hear  the  narration  of  a  trans¬ 
action,  in  which  on  one  side  though 
the  guilt  exhibited  may  but  too  fre¬ 
quently  be  equalled,  the  courage,  in¬ 
trepidity,  and  coolness,  displayed  on  the 
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other,  has  never  been  exceeded,  and 
seldom,  indeed,  has  it  been  matched  in 
the  history  of  human  resolution. 

Sir  J.  Purcell,  the  first  witness  called, 
Said,  that  on  the  night  of  March  11  last, 
about  one  o’clock  at  night,  and  after  he 
had  retired  to  bed,  he  heard  some  noise 
outside  the  window  of  his  parlour.  He 
slept  on  the  ground-flour,  in  a  room 
immediately  adjoining  the  parlour. 
There  was  a  door  from  one  room  into 
the  other,  but  this  having  been  found 
inconvenient,  and  there  being  another 
passage  from  the  bed-chamber  more 
accommodating,  it  was  nailed  up,  and 
some  of  the  furniture  of  the  parlour 
placed  against  it.  Shortly  after  Sir 
John  heard  the  noise  in  front  of  his 
house,  the  windows  of  the  parlour  were 
dashed  in,  and  the  noise  occasioned  by 
the  feet  of  the  robbers  in  leaping  from 
the  windows  down  upon  the  parlour, 
appeared  to  denote  a  gang  not  less  than 
14  in  number,  as  it  struck  him.  He 
immediately  got  out  of  bed ;  and  the 
first  determination  he  took  being  to 
make  resistance,  it  was  with  no  small 
mortification  that  he  reflected  upon  the 
unarmed  condition  in  which  be  was 
placed,  being  destitute  of  a  single  weapon 
of  the  ordinary  sort.  In  this  state  he 
spent  little  time  in  deliberation  ;  as  it 
almost  immediately  occurred  to  him, 
that  having  supped  in  the  bed-chamber 
On  that  night,  a  knife  had  been  left  be¬ 
hind  by  accident,  and  he  instantly  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  grope  in  the  dark  for  this 
weapon,  which,  happily,  he  found,  be¬ 
fore  the  door,  leading  from  the  parlour 
into  the  bed-chamber,  had  been  broke 
open.  While  he  stood  in  calm  but 
resolute  expectation  that  the  progress 
of  the  robbers  would  soon  lead  them  to 
his  bed-chamber,  he  heard  the  furniture 
which  had  been  placed  against  the 
nailed-up  door  expeditiously  displaced, 
and  immediately  afterwards  this  door 
was  burst  open.  The  moon  shone  with 
great  brightness ;  and  when  this  door 
was  thrown  open,  the  light  streaming 
in  through  three  large  windows  in  the 
parlour,  afforded  Sir  John  a  view  that 
might  have  made  an  intrepid  spirit  not 
a  little  apprehensive.  His  bed-room 
was  darkened  to  excess,  in  consequence 
of  the  shutters  of  the  windows,  as  well 
as  the  curtains,  being  closed  ;  and  thus, 
while  he  stood  enveloped  in  darkness, 
he  saw,  standing  before  him,  by  the 
brightness  of  the  moon-light,  a  body  of 
men,  all  armed,  and  of  those  who  were 
in  the  van  of  the  gang,  he  observed 
that  a  few  were  blackened.  Armed 
only  with,  this  case-knife,  and  aided 
only  by  a  dauntless  heart,  he  took  his 
station  by  the  side  of  the  door,  asd. 


in  a  moment  after,  one  of  the  villains 
entered  from  the  parlour  into  the  dark 
room.  Instantly  upon  advancing,  Sir 
John  plunged  the  knife  at  him,  the 
point  of  which  entered  under  the  right 
arm,  and  in  a  line  with  the  nipple ;  and 
so  home  was  the  blow  sent,  that  the 
knife  passed  into  the  robber’s  body, 
until  Sir  John’s  hand  stopped  its  further 
progress.  Upon  receiving  this  thrust, 
the  villain  reeled  back  into  the  parlour, 
crying  out  blasphemously  that  he  was 
killed  ;  shortly  after,  another  advanced, 
who  was  received  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  who  also  staggered  back  into  the 
parlour,  crying  out  that  he  was  wounded. 
A  voice  from  the  outside  gave  orders  to 
fire  into  the  dark  room,  upon  which  a 
man  stept  forward  with  a  short  gun  in 
his  hand,  which  had  the  butt  broken  off 
at  the  small,  and  which  had  a  piece  of 
cord  tied  round  the  barrel  and  stock 
near  the  swell.  As  this  fellow  stood  in 
the  act  to  fire*  Sir  John  had  the  amazing 
coolness  to  look  at  his  intended  mur¬ 
derer,  and,  without  betraying  any  au¬ 
dible  emotion  whatever,  that  might 
point  out  the  exact  spot  which  he  was 
standing  in,  he  calmly  calculated  his 
own  safety  from  the  shot  which  was 
preparing  for  him.  He  saw  that  the 
contents  of  the  piece  were  likely  to  pass 
close  to  his  breast,  without  menacing 
him  with  at  least  any  serious  wound,  and. 
in  this  state  of  firm  and  manly  expec¬ 
tation,  he  stood  without  flinching  until 
the  piece  was  fired,  and  its  content* 
harmlessly  lodged  in  the  wall.  It  was 
loaded  with  a  brace  of  bullets  aild  three 
slugs.  As  soon  as  the  robber  fired,  Sir 
John  made  a  pass  at  him  with  the  knife, 
and  wounded  him  in  the  arm,  which  he 
repeated  again  in  a  moment  with  similar 
effect;  and,  as  the  others  had  done, 
the  villain,  upon  being  wounded,  retired, 
exclaiming  that  he  was  wounded.  The 
robbers  immediately  rushed  forwards 
from  the  parlour  into  the  dark  room, 
and  then  it  was  that  Sir  John’s  mind  re¬ 
cognized  the  deepest  sense  of  danger  ; 
not  to  be  oppressed  by  it,  however,  but 
to  surmount  it.  He  thought  that  all 
chance  of  preserving  his  own  life  was 
over,  and  he  resolved  to  sell  that  life 
still  dearer  to  his  intended  murderers, 
than  even  what  they  had  already  paid 
for  the  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  it. 
He  did  not  lose  a  thoment  after  tho 
villains  had  entered  the  room,  to  act 
with  the  determination  he  had  so  in¬ 
stantaneously  adopted;  he  struck  at  the 
fourth  fellow  with  bis  knife,  and  wounded 
hi  m ;  and  at  the  same  instant  he  received 
a  blow  on  the  head,  and  found  himself 
grappled  with.  He  shortened  his  hold 
of  knife,  a»d  sobbed  repeatedly  at 
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the  fellow  with  whom  he  found  himself 
engaged.  The  floor  being  slippery, 
from  the  blood  of  the  wounded  men, 
Sir  John  and  his  adversary  both  fell, 
and  while  they  were  on  the  ground,  Sir 
John,  thinking  that  his  thrusts  with 
the  knife,  though  made  with  all  his 
force,  did  not  seem  to  produce  the 
decisive  effect  which  they  had  in  the 
beginning  of  the  conflict,  he  examined 
the  point  of  his  weapon  with  his  finger, 
\  and  found  that  the  blade  of  it  had  been 
bent  near  the  point.  As  he  lay  strug¬ 
gling  on  the  ground,  he  endeavoured, 
but  unsuccessfully,  to  Straighten  the 
curvature  of  the  knife,  but  while  one 
hand  was  employed  in  this  attempt,  he 
perceived  that  the  grasp  of  his  adversary 
was  loosing  its  constraint  and  pressure, 
and  in  a  moment  or  two  after  he  found 
himself  entirelyreleased  from  it:  the  limbs 
of  the  robber  were,  iq  fact,  by  this 
time  unnerved  by  death.  Sir  John  found 
that  this  fellow  had  a  sword  iwkis  hand, 
and  this  he  immediately  seized,  and  gave 
several  blows  w  ith  it,  his  knife  being  no 
longer  serviceable.  At  length  the  robbers, 
.finding  so  many  of  their  party  had  been 
killed  or  wounded,  employed  themselves 
in  removing  the  bodies, "and  Sir  John 
took  this  opportunity  of  retiring  into  a 
place  a  little  apart  from  the  house,  where 
he  remained  for  a  short  time.  They  drag¬ 
ged  their  companions  into  the  parlour, 
and  having  placed  chairs  with  the  backs 
upwards,  by  means  of  those  they  lifted 
the  bodies  out  of  the  window,  and 
afterwards  took  them  away.  When  the 
robbers  retired.  Sir  John  returned  to  the 
house,  and  called  up  a  mail-servant 
from  his  bed,  who,  during  this  long 
and  bloody  conflict,  had  not  appeared, 
and  had  consequently  received  from  his 
master  warm  and  loud  upbraiding  for 
his  cowardice.  Sir  John  then  placed 
his  daughter-in-law  and  grand-child, 

•  who  were  his  only  inmates,  in  places  of 
safety,  arid  took  such  precautions  as 
circumstances  pointed  out  till  the  day¬ 
light  appeared.  The  next  day,  the 
alarm  having  been  given,  Search  was 
made  after  the  robbers,  and  Sir  John 
having  gone  to  the  house  of  the  prisoner, 
Maurice  Noonan,  upon  searching,  he 
found  concealed  under  his  bed  the 
identical  short  gun  with  which  one  of 
the  robbers  had  fired  at  him.  Noonan 
•.  was  immediate^'  secured,  and  sent  to 
gaol ;  and,  upon  being  visited  by  Sir  John 
.Purcell,  he  acknowledged  that  Sir  John 
had  like  to  do  for  him,”  and  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  shew  (until  Sir  John  preven¬ 
ted  him)  the  wounds  he  had  received 
from  the  knife  in  his  arm. 

L  An  accomplice,  John  Daniel  Sullivan, 
deposed*  that  he  was  oue  of  the  paity 


that  met  at  Noonan’s  house  to  rob 
Highfort-house  ;  that  they  were  nine  ip 
number,  and  had  arms  ;  that  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  one  of  the  number,  and  that 
he  carried  a  small  gun.  Upon  the  gun 
being  produced  in  Court  with  ’  which* 
Sir  John  Purcell  had  been  fired  at,  tha 
witness  said  it  was  that  with  which 
the  prisoner  was  armed  the  night  of  tha 
attack.  Witness  said,  he  did  not  go 
into  Mr.  Purcell’s  house ;  that  two  men. 
were  killed  and  three  severely  wounded* 
out  of  the  nine  of  which  the  party  con¬ 
sisted.  He  said  he  was  induced  to  coma 
forward  and  give  evidence,  upon  hearing 
that  two  men  named  Cushing,  who 
were  innocent,  were  accused  of  being 
of  the  party  that  attacked  Sir  John 
Purcell’s  house.  He  said  he  did  not  heap 
that  informations  had  been  sworn  against 
him  before  he  delivered  himself  into 
custody.  The  witness  stood  a  long 
and  rigorous  examination  by  Mr.  O’Con- 
,  nell ;  but  none  of  the  facts  seemed  to 
be  shaken,  though  every  use  was  made 
of  the  guilty  character  of  the  witness. 
The  prisoner  made  no  defence;  and 
Judge  Mayne  then  proceeded  to  charge 
the  Jury  in  a  manner  the  most  copious 
and  perspicuous,  and  at  the  same  Jtime 
earnestly  exacting  for  the  prisoner  what¬ 
ever  could  be  expected  from  a  junction 
of  the  purest  humanity  with  justice. 
He  commended  with  due  approbation 
the  bravery  and  presence  of  mind  dis¬ 
played  through  a  conflict  so  unequal 
and  so  bloody,  by  Sir  John  Purcell. 
The  Jury,  after  a  few  minutes,  returned 
their  verdict — Guilty. 

Aug.  17.  This  night  the  Mansion  of 
Castle  Mount  Garr-et,  co.  Galway,  the  seat 
of  D.  G.  Browne,  esq.  was  totally  con¬ 
sumed  by  fire.  It  originated  in  the  kit¬ 
chen,  and  the  cook  perished. 

Aug.  18.  Two  daughters,  with  a  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law,  and  a  grandson,  of  Mr.  Mac- 
gowan,  of  Newry,  went  out  to  walk  in 
the  fields,  where  they  picked  a  poison¬ 
ous  fungus  resembling  a  mushroom,  of 
which  they  all  most  imprudently  eat. 
They  were  instantly  attacked  With  the 
horrible  symptoms  attendant  on  taking 
vegetable  poison,  and,  notwithstanding 
assistance  from  most  eminent  medical 
aid,  they  all  fell  a  sacrifice  to  its  viru¬ 
lence.  The  grandson  died  at  eight 
o’clock,  the  daughter-in-law  a  quarter 
before  eleveri,  on  Thursday  evening; 
the  youngest  daughter  of  15,  a  quarter 
before  one,  and  the  eldest  at  ten  on  the 
following  morning. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cozens,  for  many  years 
a  Roman  Catholic  Priest  in  Gnniscortfty, 
last  week  read  his  recautation  in  St. 
Mary’s  church,  Dublin ,  and  afterwards 
partook  of  the  Holy.  Communion*. 

A  bar- 
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A  barbarous  murder  was  lately  per¬ 
petrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Gort,  on  one 
Flin,  of  Thomond-gate,  Limerick,  who 
bad  been  engaged  as  a  stone-emter  on 
the  new  buildings  at  Tierlohan  ;  being 
a  stranger  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
lie  had  been  looked  upon  as  an  object  of 
jealousy;  and  was,  on  his  return  from 
the  fair  of  Gort  in  the  evening,  murdered 
by  some  inhuman  monsters,  in  the 
presence  of  his  distracted  wife. 

Country  News. 

Aug.  9.  As  Capt.  Watson  of  Alston, 
in  company  with  several  ladies,  wa^  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  a  boat  towards  a  sloop  which 
was  at  anchor  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore,  in  the  bay  of  Allonly,  he  unfor¬ 
tunately  stept  on  the  gunwale,  in  order 
to  lay  hoid  of  another  vess.  1,  and  his 
weight  causing  the  boat  to  heel,  the  fe¬ 
males  were  thrown  upon  him,  and  they 
were  all  precipitated  into  the  water. 
Assistance  was  immediately  procured, 
and  the  ladies  were  ail  saved  ;  but  Capt. 
Watson  ana  the  boatmen  perished. 

Aug.  13.  The  Conference  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  called  Methodists,  closed  their  Sit¬ 
tings  at  Sheffield.  There  is  an  increase 
of  7,445  Members,  and  the  Preachers 
and  Chapels  have  increased  in  propor¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  Preachers  who  at¬ 
tended  was  not  less  than  250.  Twenty- 
six  Preachers,  having  finished. their  pro¬ 
bation  of  four  years,  were  publicly  i  re¬ 
ceived  into  full  connexion;  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  preachers  from  different  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  induced  the  con¬ 
ference  to  admit  60  young  men  for  trial 
as  candidates  for  the  Ministry ;  a  clear 
proof,  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  of  the  pro¬ 
digious  increase  of  this  community. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  14,  was  ushered  in  at 
P  adit  turn  and  Sinionston ,  in  Lancashire, 
with  bells  ringing,  flags  flying,  musick 
playing,  and  every  demonstration  cf 
heart-felt  joy  :  being  the  day  on  which  Le 
Geni.re  Sparkie,  ot  Huntroid,  esq.  the 
representathe  of  that  antient  and  illus¬ 
trious  house,  came  of  age.  Upwards  of 
140  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  dined  at 
the  mansion,  in  celebration  of  this  event. 
Upwards  of  150  Tenants  also  dined  there; 
the  Low  Lancashire  tenants  being  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  family  inns  at  Bolton  !e 
M  oois  :  and  all  the  Poor  of  Padiham  and 
Sinionston  were  regaled  with  beef,  loaves, 
and  ale  ;  six  fat  beeves  being  slaughter¬ 
ed  for  the  occasion.  Mow  many  hun¬ 
dreds  oi  all  ranks  and  conditions  grate¬ 
fully  rejoiced  in  the  splendid  munificence 
and  elegant  festivities  of  the  day  cannot 
readily  be  ascertained  :  hut  the  sweet- 
smelling  savour  of  this  last  sacrifice  as¬ 
cended  higher  than  all  the  other  acclama¬ 
tions*  loud,  sincere,  and  reiterated  as 


they  were,  put  together.  The  Master 
of  the  house  and  other  gentry  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  different  tenantry  tables, 
heer'ng  and  officiating  for  them,  before 
the  time  of  their  own  repast.  Here  the 
fine  old  Stingo,  brewed  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  coeval  with  its  owner ,  went 
merrily  round;  and  hilarity,  elegance, 
and  the  most  generous  hospitality, crown¬ 
ed  every  department ;  the  Poor  being 
first  served ;  the  Tenants  next ;  and 
the  Master  of  the  Feast  and  his  Associ¬ 
ates,  the  last.  Here  that  dignity  and 
decorum  which  elegant  and  cultivated 
minds  alone  know  how  to  enjoy  amidst 
scenes  of  splendour,  luxury,  and  profu-  . 
sion,  eminently  prevailed;  and  reflected 
the  highest  encomium  upon  him  whose 
munificence  provided,  and  whose  taste 
directed  the  whole.  *  : 

Aug.  16'.  A  fire  broke  out.  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  Mr,  Zachariah 
Pigott’s,  Muc  king-hall,  Essex,  which 
entirely  consumed  a  house  with  21  calves, 
two  pigs,  a  large  barn,  with  the  produce 
of  12  acres  of  peas,  il50  fleeces  of  woo!, 
and  three  stacks  of  hay.  T  he  sparks  com¬ 
municated  to  a  large  granary7,  and  de*t 
stroyed  a  variety  of  farming  implements. 

Aug.  20.  A  melancholy  accident  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  Lake  of  tVinandermere,  by 
the  upsetfing  of  a  boat  from  a  sudden, 
gust  of  wind,  when  the  brother  of  J. 
Bolton,  esq.  of  Store-hall,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  follow  the  boatman,  who  swam 
ashore,  was  unfortunately  drowned  , 
two  men  were  saved,  by  clinging  to  the 
mast  till  a  boat  relieved  them. 

Jug.  21.  A  fire  broke  out  at  Kernel 
Green ,  near  Colnbrooke,  at  the  man¬ 
sion  of  George  Rogers,  esq.  which  con¬ 
sumed  the  same,  together  with  build¬ 
ings  contiguous,  to  the  amount  of  seve¬ 
ral  thousand  pounds.  The  fire  happen¬ 
ed  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  the 
whole  house  was  consumed  in  less  than 
half  an  hour.  A  boy  of  the  name  of 
Grange,  who  slept  in  a  garret,  perished. 

Aug.  22..  Mr.  Johnstone,  a  respectable 
farmer,  at  Hurdford ,  Dorsetshire,  was 
murdered  last  week  by  Ezekiel  Peel,  a 
servant  whom  he  had  discharged  from 
his  service,  and  declined  prosecuting  for 
larceny  .on  account  of  the  mournful  ap¬ 
peals  of  his  numerous  family.  Mr.  J. 
was  smoking  his  pipe  in  his  parlour, 
when  attacked  by  the  monster,  who, 
having  locked  up  the  &iaid  servant  in  a 
closet,  thrust  a  butcher’s  kniie  into  his 
back,  between  the  shoulders.  Mr.  J. 
survived  two  hours.  The  assassin  escaped. 

August  26.  The  weather  was  very 
stormy  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  attended 
with  thunder  and  lightning;  and.  the 
clouds  burst  with  awful  explosion  in. 
the  vicinity  of  Dartmoor.  A  man  Uriv- 
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ing  a  waggon,  near  Oakkampton ,  was 
struck  down  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  and 
continued  speechless  for  some  time; 
three  horses  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth ;  the 
third  escaped  unhurt.  It  is  conjectured, 
that  the  bells  of  the  horses  attracted  the 
electric  fluid  ;  the  third  horse  had  none. 

Aug.  28.  At  Liberion ,  near  Carn- 
wath  Scotland,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Morgan,  and  his  wife,  having  set  out 
in  a  cart,  in  order  to  bring  peats  from 
Newbigging,  and  finding  the  road  im¬ 
passable  from  the  late  rains,  took  their 
route  along  the  top  of  some  steep  sand¬ 
hills,  that  lie  in  a  direction  nearly 
parallel  with  the  road.  Owing  to  the 
negligence  of  the  driver,  or  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  groujnd,  the  vehicle  was 
overturned,  and  precipitated  to  the 
bottom.  Several  persons  who  saw  the 
catastrophe  hastened  to  the  spot,  where 
they  found  the  man  lifeless,  with  his 
head  cut  in  a  shocking  manner  by  a 
itroke  from  the  horse ;  and  under  the 
cart  they  discovered  the  woman,  with 
.  few  marks  of  injury,  but  dead. 

A  commission  was  this  day  held  at 
the  Moot  Hall,  Ipswich,  to  enter  into  a 
farther  investigation  of  the  defalcations 
in  the  Excise  Duties  in  that  town ; 
when  a  sum  amounting  to  8,598/.  15s. 
was  levied  upon  one  defaulter.  Several 
more  cases  remain  yet  to  be  tried. 

Aug.  28.  Mr.  Gibberd,  a  very  respect¬ 
able  farmer,  of  the  Hill  House,  Chal- 
comb,  near  Banbury,  lost  his  way,  and 
fell  into  the  water  near  Banbury-miil. 
There  being  but  little  water,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  he  was  killed  on  the  spot,  as  he 
»vas  found  very  much  bruised. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Manufacturers 
of  Earthenware  held  this  day  at.  Han¬ 
ley,  two  pieces  of  plate,  of  the  value  of 
100  guineas  each,  were  unanimously 
voted  to  James  Caldwell,  and  Josiah 
Spode,  Esqrs.  for  their  exertions  in  pro¬ 
curing  an  abandonment  of  the  intended 
tax  on  earthenware. 

Aug.  31.  As  Mr.  Cropley,  farmer,  of 
BnrweU,  pear  Newmarket,  was  return¬ 
ing  home  from  Cambridge-niarket  on 
horseback,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  he 
was  drowned  in  a  pond  near  the  town, 
through  which  his  horse  was  accustomed 
to  pass.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
riding  the  same  horse  for  the  last  12 
years,  to  Newmarket  and  Cambridge 
markets,  twice  aweek;  and  being  a  free 
drinker,  was  frequently  tied  on  his 
horse,  which  used  to  take  him  safe  home. 
Whilst  in  a  state  of  intoxication  on  the 
night  he  met  his  death,  the  animal 
stood  still  in  the  water  til!  the  following 
morning,  which  lad  to  the  discovery 
<*i  the  body.  ■ 


Sept.  3.  The  late  heavy  rains  have  oc¬ 
casioned  considerable  damage  in  Dum¬ 
bartonshire.  Some  of  the  rivulets, 
swollen  almost  instantaneously  by  the 
excessive  discharge  from  the  adjoining: 
mountains,  forced  themselves  from  their 
former  channels,  deluging  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  neighbouring  corn-fields.  A 
bridge  on  the  road  near  Dunglas  was 
carried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
current ;  as  was  also  a  considerable  part 
of  the  ford,  which  was  in  consequence 
rendered  quite  impassable.  The  oldest 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  do  not  re¬ 
member  ever  to  have  seen  so  heavy  rains. 

Sept.  9.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  rick- 
yard  of  Mr.  Coulton,  a  farmer,  at  East 
End,  near  Shottesbrook,  Oxfordshire, 
occasioned  by  the  descent  of  a  fire-bal¬ 
loon  on  a  wheat-riok.  The  balloon  had 
been  sent  up  in  fhe  neighbourhood  of 
Marlow,  nearly  20  miles  from  where  it 
descended.  The  damage  was  very  exten¬ 
sive  ;  for,  besides  the  burning  of  four 
ricks,  a  barn  containing  a  full  stowage 
of  unthreshed  corn,  together  with  con¬ 
tiguous  out-houses,  were  destroyed. 

Sept.  16.  This  night  Lieut.  Allen, 
Governor  of  the  Naval  Knight’s  Esta¬ 
blishment  at  Windsor,  hung  himself. 
One  of  the  privates  of  the  Royal  Horse 
Guards  shot  himself  at  the  same  time. 

The  honorary  badge  of  the  house  of 
York,  the  White  Rose,  has  been  restored 
to  the  1  st  West  York  Militia,  by  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Prince  Regent. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  recently  pre¬ 
sented  to  York  Cathedral  a  beautiful 
window  of  stained  glass,  in  real  vitrified 
colours.  The  style  of  it  is  pure  Gothic. 

The  embankment  across  the  Traeth 
Mawr,  near  Tre-Madoc ,  has  at  length 
been  closed,  and  this  stupendous  work  is 
thus  far  executed.  We  say  thus  far  exe¬ 
cuted,  for  as  the  embankment  is  com¬ 
posed  of  pieces  of  stone  blasted  from  the 
rocks  on  either  side,  and  then  carried  and 
promiscuously  thrown  together,  the  sea 
gushes  through  with  almost  as  much  fa¬ 
cility  as  if  there  were  no  barrier  to  its  tide. 
These  tides  however  will,  in  process  of 
time,  fill  up  the  interstices,  and  also  de¬ 
posit  a  sand-bank  on  each  side  :  thus  the 
enraged  element  will  complete  its  own 
prison-wall.  Along  this  stupendous  bar¬ 
rier,  which  connects  the  two  counties  of 
Merioneth  and  Caernarvon,  an  excellent 
carriage  road  towards  Tan-y-bwlch  will 
be  immediately  made.  The  embank¬ 
ment  is  1500  yards  in  length,  and  eight 
or  nine  feet  wide  at  the  top.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  land  gained  from  the  sea  is 
not  correctly  ascertained,  but  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  w  ill  be  from  4  to  5000  acres. 
This  great  work  has  been  accomplished 
by  W.  A.  Madocks,  esq.  M.P.  for  Boston. 

.  An 
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An  extraordinary  instance  of  the  in¬ 
creased  vahie  of  tand  in  South  Wales  re¬ 
cently  occurred  in  Carmarthenshire ;  an 
estate  which  was  purchased  in  1796  for 
$40/.  was  sold  by  auction  last  spring, 
did  produced  2,900/. 

There  is  a  remarkable  oak  at  Hcndre, 
near  Denbigh,  in  the  farm-yard  of  the 
|tev.  W.  Chambers;  its  base  is  33  feet  in 
circumference;  15  feet  from  the  ground 
"it  is  30  feet  in  circumference.  Only  one 
solitary  branch  remains  in  verdure;  and 
the  venerable  trunk  forms  a  pig-stye  ca¬ 
pable  of  accommodating  near  a  score  of 
the  swinish  multitude. 

The  Society  of  Method! -ts  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  superb  mansion  and  grounds 
<»f  jfpperley  Bridge,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  late  the  residence  of  T. 
Clapham,  esq.  for  the  purpose  of  a  public 
fehool.  This  institution  is  to  be  founded 
on  the  model  of  the  school  at  Ringswood, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  and  is 
to  he  on  a'seale  sufficiently  large  to  ac¬ 
commodate  400  boys,  principally  the  sons 
of  the  Ministers  of  that  community. — 
Ijeeds  Mercury. 

A  man  and  a  boy  lately  employed  in 
fixing  a  pump  on  Beostcn  Hill,  near 
Leeds,  on  their  descent  into  the  well  met 
the  black  damp ,  as  it  is  called,  and  were 
precipitated  to  the  bottom  in  a  lifeless 
State.  The  boy  was  soon  restored  to 
animation ;  but  the  man  lay  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
when  brought  up,  all  signs  of  life  had 
vanished;  but  after  being  exposed  to 
the  air  for  nearly  an  hour,  the  vital 
spark  was  rekindled.  The  man  states  that 
he  felt  the  azote  operate  upon  him  like 
a.  powerful  disposition  to  sleep,  and  he 
Sunk  into  his  death-like  state  with  as 
much  freedom  from  pain  as  persons 
usually  sink  to  rest.  While  he  was  at 
the  bottom,  all  sensation  was  of  course 
extinct;  but  he  describes  his  feelings 
when  he  began  to  revive,  as  those  of  a 
person  recovering  from  a  state  of  extreme 
intoxication ;  and  so  powerful  were  the 
effects  of  the  pernicious  air  he  had  in¬ 
haled,  that  he  was  several  days  before 
he  was  in  a  collected  state  of  mind. 

Elizabeth  James,  of  Peterborough, 
lately  poisoned  herself,  and  her  body  was 
buried  in  the  road  leading  to  Spalding. 
The  relatives  of  the  unfortunate  girl  have 
recently  placed  a  stone  near  where  her  re¬ 
mains  are  interred,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  :  “  Near  this  spot  were  depo¬ 
sited,  on  the  24th  May,  1811,  the  sad 
remains  of  Elizabeth  James,  an  awful 
memento  against  the  horrid  crime  of 
Suicide.  Passenger,  take  warning ;  you 
see  here  a  fatal  instance  of  human  weak¬ 
ness,  and  the  dreadful  consequence  of 
ihisplaced  affection,” 


Domestic  Occurrences. 

The  Comet,  which  makes  so  brilliant 
an  appearance,  was  discovered  at  Viviers, 
on  the  25th  of  March  last,  by  Mons.  dt 
Flangucrgues,  and  by  Mons.  Pons,  at 
Marseilles,  ©n  the  1 1th  of  April.  It 
was  seen  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of  May  ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  ceased 
to  be  visible,  in  consequence  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Sun.  It  has  been  seen 
in  England  a  little  more  than  a  month. 
—Most  people  are  acquainted  with  the 
chief  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear,  vulgarly  called  Charles's 
M  ain,  aud  those  will  direct  us  soon  after 
sunset  to  the  Comet.  Shortly  after  the 
stars  of  the  second  magnitude  have 
made  their  appearance  in  the  skies,  and. 
the  seven  stars  are  fully  visible  in  the 
North-west,  the  spectator  will  fix  his 
attention  on  the  two  bright  stars  near¬ 
est  the  three  in  the  tail  By  drawing  a 
line  through  them  to  the  horizon,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  near  the  middle  of  that 
line,  he  will  first  perceive  a  haze,  which, 
as  the  night  grows  darker,  will  gradu¬ 
ally  discover  itself  to  be  the  Comet. 
Above  it  he  would  on  Sunday  night,  Sept. 
8,  have  perceived  a  star  of  the  third, 
magnitude,  which  is  nearly  in  the  direct 
line  with  the  two  stars  above  mentioned. 
This  star  is  called  \J/  Ursae  Majoris,  or 
the  twenty-third  of  the  Great  Bear,  and 
a  little  attention  would  have  pointed 
out  to  him  lower  down,  a  star  of  the 
fourth  magnitude,  called  u  Ursae  Majo¬ 
ris,  or  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  Great- 
Bear.  By  means  of  these  two  stars  th* 
observer  will  note  the  progress  of  the 
Comet  for  some  time  to  come,  and  he 
may  form  to  himself  some  idea  of  the 
extent  and  breadth  of  its  tail;  and,  if  he 
has  a  celestial  globe,  he  may  mark  its 
path  in  a  tolerably  accurate  manner. 
On  Friday  night,  Sept.  6,  its  right  as¬ 
cension  was  by  three  observers  placed 
at  15.9  degrees,  and  its  declination  North 
at  41  degrees. — On  Saturday  night,  Sept. 
7,  its  right  ascension  is  placed  by  one 
of  them  at  162  degrees  and  a  half,  and 
its  declination  North  at  42  degrees  and 
a  half.  The  length  of  the  tail  is  con¬ 
jectured  to  be  between  20  and  30  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles.  The  observer,  to  verify 
or  refute  this  conjecture,  will  note  the 
star  nearest  to  the  Comet,  and  the  star 
at  the  extremity  of  the  tail. — It  may  b« 
of  use  to  inform  our  readers  that  for 
common  observations,  the  best  instru¬ 
ment  they  can  look  through  at  this 
Comet  is  an  opera-glass.  It  was  first 
seen  in  the  morning  in  this  country  ; 
the  brightness  of  the  night,  and  its  small 
height  above  the  horizon  after  sun-set, 
prevented  its  being  noticed  earlier  i* 
the  evening. 

,  -  ‘  June 
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June  22.  Professor  Von  Feinagle,  of 
Baden,  gave,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
a  public  experiment  ef  the  efficacy  of 
his  Method  of  facilitating  and  assisting 
Memory.  The  Managers  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  in  consequence  of  the  application 
of  tne  Committee  of  Literature  and 
Science,  granted  permission  for  this  pub¬ 
lic  display  of  the  art,  without,  however, 
making  themselves  in  any  way  respon¬ 
sible  as  to  its  character.  The  exhibition 
took  place  before  an  assernbly  of  several 
hundred  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  who 
were  astonished  and  delighted  with  the 
result  of  the  experiment.  Four  child¬ 
ren,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  all  under 
14  years  of  age,  had  been  put  under  Mr. 
Feinagle’s  care  but  two  or  three  days  be¬ 
fore  :  he  had  one  of  the  girls  but  an 
hour  and  a  half ;  and  the  longest  tuition 
that  any  of  them  had  received  was  but 
four  hours  and  a  half. — One  of  them  re¬ 
peated  Goldsmith’s  Hermit  backward 
and  forward,  and  stated  the  stanza,  the 
line,  and  the  order  of  any  remarkable 
word’  required  of  him. — One  little  girl 
answered  to  questions  in  the  chronology 
of  the  Roman  Emperors  j  and  another 
multiplied,  without  slate  or  paper,  two 
Sums  of  eight  figures  by  eight,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  she  had  not  previously  been 
taught  arithmetic.  —  A  boy  determined 
the'  geographical  situation,  in  degrees 
and  minutes,  of  50  different  cities  ;  and 
on  a  planisphere  chalked  out  on  aboard, 
marked  down  the  true  situation  of  places 
named  to  him.  —  Mr.  Fincher,  of  the 
Institution,  also  recited  the  Mineralo- 
gical  Tables  of  Hauy,  the  second  part  of 
which  he  had  taught  himself  on  Mr. 
Feinagle’s  system,  together  with  the 
first  part  of  Brisson’s  Ornithologic  Sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  he  declared,  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  principles  of  Mr.  Fei¬ 
nagle’s  art  were  equally  calculated  to  give 
facility  in  the  acquisition,  and  certainty 
in  the  retention,  of  the  tables  of  any  other 
science — a  fact  which  was  confirmed  by 
several  Gentlemen  present,  who  have 
attended  the  private  courses  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor. — The  examinations  were  cai'ried 
on  by  Mr.  Disney,  Chairman  of  the  Li¬ 
terary  and  Scientific  Committee ;  and 
for  a  great  part  of  the  time,  Mr.  Fei¬ 
nagle  retired  from  the  Lecture-room. 
Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  result  of  the  experiments ;  and  the 
company  returned  Mr.  Feinagle  their 
thanks.  —  The  Professor,  Aug.  2 6,  re¬ 
peated  the  experiment  at  Liverpool , 
where  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Brookes,  at 
the  request  of  the  Mayor,  selected  from 
the  different  charity-schools  of  the  town, 
children  upon  whom  the  experiment 
Haight  be  made.  The  exhibition  took 
Gjknt.  Mag,  September 3  1SAL 
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place  before  a  very  numerous  assembly. 
Four  children  had  been  put  under  Mr, 
Feinagle’s  tuition  but  three  days  before, 
two  boys  and  two  girls,  and  none  of 
them  had  received  more  than  four  hours’ 
instruction ;  neither  of  the  girls  could 
make  or  read  a  figure  when  first  pre¬ 
sented  to  him.  The  examinations  (which 
were  carried  on  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Brookes)  were  precisely  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture  as  those  at  the  Royal  Institution  j 
and  the  results  were  equally  satisfactory. 

Saturday ,  August  17. 

This  morning  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
premises  of  a  coal-merchant  in  Brick- 
lane,  which,  together  with  a  part  of  the 
furniture,  were  rapidly  consumed. 

Sunday,  August  18. 

During  Divine  Service  at  St.  Clement’s 
Church  in  the  Strand,  an  elderly  wo¬ 
man  suddenly  dropped  down  dead.  Th® 
awful  visitation  occasioned  great  con¬ 
sternation  amongst  the  congregation, 
and  the  service  was  suspended  until  th® 
deceased  was  removed. 

Thursday,  August  22. 

Parliament  was  this  day  farther  pro¬ 
rogued  till  the  4th  of  October  next. 

Saturday,  August  24. 

A  fire  at  the  Hawk  public- house, 
Hampstead,  totally  consumed  the  whole 
of  the  premises,  and  greatly  damaged  the 
house  adjoining;1  and  Mr.  Knight,  the 
landlord,  in  attempting  to  escape  from 
a  window,  fractured  his  skull.  He  is 
since  dead.  (See  page  28 8.) 

Tuesday ,  August  27. 

The  female  servant  of  Mr.  Humphries, 
of  Portland-road,  while  cleaning  the 
first-floor  windows  of  her  master’s  house, 
missed  her  hold  ;  and,  falling  on  the  iron 
spikes  of  the  railing  beneath,  was  dread¬ 
fully  lacerated. 

Mrs.  Kayes,  wife  of  the  underkeeper  of 
the  Savoy  Prison,  threw  herself,  in  a  fit 
of  insanity,  from  the  top  of  the  prison, 
and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

Thursday,  August  29. 

Mr.  Sadler  ascended  a  second  time  in 
his  balloon  from  the  Mermaid  at  Hack¬ 
ney.  At  an  early  hour  the  roofs  of  coach¬ 
es,  houses,  and  churches,  in  eveiy  quar¬ 
ter  that  could  command  a  view  of  it,  or 
even  of  the  lawn  in  which  it  was  placed, 
were  heaped  up  with  human  beings. 
About  two  o’clock  a  pilot  balloon  was  let 
off,  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  At  half  past  two,  the  stowage  of 
provisions,  philosophical  instruments, 
&c.  being  completed,  Mr.  Beaufoy  seat¬ 
ed  himself  at  one  end  of  the  car.  The 
balloon  was  not  more  than  three  parts  in¬ 
flated,  when  Mr.  Sadler  fixed  himself  at 
the  opposite  end,  and  the  entire  was  let 
go,  instead  of  the  struggle  and  violent 
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Sweep  which  generally  follow  on  cutting 
the  ropes,  the  balloon  rose  directly,  but 
slowly,  from  among  the  trees ;  and  the 
majestic  motion — the  beauty  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  machine — the  concourse  of 
Spectators — the  burst  of  rich  sound  from 
the  Tower  Hamlets  band— the  shouts  of 
the  innumerable  spectators,  gave  as  many 
images  of  grandeur  and  delight  to  the 
eye  and  ear,  as  perhaps  it  was  possible  to 
combine  into  the  moment.  The  balloon 
hovered  over  the  City  for  about  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  when  it  took  a  North-easterly 
course,  entered  a  cloud,  and  was  lost  to 
the  view.  It  continued  to  ascend ; 
and  in  its  progress  passed  over  Romford, 
Brentford,  Ingatestone,  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  towns,  till  it  arrived  at  Chelms¬ 
ford.  In  the  course  of  their  progress 
they  encountered  a  violent  storm  of  wind, 
the  effects  of  which  occasioned  the  bal¬ 
loon  to  turn  round  with  a  most  violent 
motion  ;  and  they  were  subsequently  in¬ 
convenienced  by  a  hail  storm.  At  length, 
after  a  voyage  of  one  hour  and  a  half’s 
continuance,  in  which  time  they  passed 
over  a  space  of  47  miles,  the  balloon 
descended  at  East  Thorpe,  a  village  ad¬ 
joining  Kelvedon  in  Essex,  at  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  past  4 p.  ni.  The  aeronauts  reach¬ 
ed  Hackney  at  11.  The  pigeons  which 
Mr.  Sadler  took  with  him,  when  thrown 
out  at  Such  a  height  that  the  earth  was 
not  discernible,  invariably  returned  to 
the  balloon :  one  of  them,  thrown  out 
when  the  balloon  was  at  its  greatest 
height,  made  the  strongest  efforts  to  re¬ 
cover  its  situation,  but  ultimately  failed, 
■and  sunk  down  towards  the  earth. 

Mr.  Luke  Cade,  a  respectable  tx’ades- 
man  in  Paradise-row,  Chelsea,  met  his 
death  by  falling  into  a  wine-cooler  full  of 
hot  elder-wine.  He  was  unable,  from 
his  age  (75),  to  extricate  himself,  and  he 
was  rescued  by  three  of  Ins  daughters, 
who  had  been  alarmed  by  their  parent’s 
fchrieks.  In  this  horrible  situation  he 
lingered  until  Sept.  1,  when  death  re¬ 
lieved  him  from  his  sufferings. 

The  manor  of  Hang  ley  in  Norfolk,  ex¬ 
tending  over  2143  acres,  22  dwelling- 
houses,  and  28  messuages,  with  the  spa¬ 
cious  mansion-house,  offices,  &c.  and  a 
park  and  land  containing  about  396' 
acres,  was  this  day  sold  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  for  the  sum  of  27,300/. 

Sunday,  Sept.  8. 

A  fire  was  discovered  in  the  house  of 
Capt.  J.  Birket,  Stebbon  Heath  Terrace, 
Salmon’s-fields, — The  cause  of  the  cala¬ 
mity  has  not  been  ascertained.  So  sudden 
-and  rapid  was  the  conflagration,  that  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  the  family  es¬ 
caped  with  their  lives.  Perhaps  a  greater 
degree  of  personal  courage  has  rarely 
been  displayed  in  any  individual,  than 
m  the  collected  and  prompt  decision  of 


Capt.  B.  who,  with  the  help  of  the  bed¬ 
clothes,  tied  with  a  slip-knot,  lowered 
his  wife,  sister,  and  servant,  from  an 
apartment  two  stories  from  the  basement. 
Sunday,  Sept.  15. 

This  morning,  about  one  o’clock,  a 
fire  broke  out  at  Mr.  Smeeton’s,  a  prin¬ 
ter,  the  corner  of  St.  Martin’s  church¬ 
yard,  which  for  some  time  threatened 
destruction  to  the  neighbourhood  *  but 
was  got  under,  after  destroying  that  house 
and  damaging  the  two  adjoining.  The 
principal  part  of  Mr.  Smeeton’s  stock  of 
paper  was  removed  under  the  portico  of 
the  Church.  The  uncle  and  aunt  of  Mr. 
Smeeton  were  lately  burnt  to  death  near 
the  same  spot.  (See  vol.  LXXIX.  p.  474.) 

Another  fire  broke  out  about  two 
o’clock,  in  the  premises  belonging  to  an 
ironmonger  and  dealer  in  marine  stores, 
at  St.  Giles’s  Pound,  near  the  end  of  Ox¬ 
ford-street,  which  raged  with  uncommon 
fury,  and  soon  afterwards  communicated 
to  the  houses  on  each  side,  and  did  much 
damage.  An  apprentice  boy,  about  it 
years  old,  who  slept  in  the  garret,  was 
burnt  to  death. 

Thursday ,  Sept.  19. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  Bank-stock  v/as  this  day 
held,  when  the  usual  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  was  declared.  —  Mr.  Clifford,  the 
barrister,  urged  the  depreciation  of 
Bank-paper,  the  rise  of  the  nominal 
value  of  the  dollar-token,  the  general 
profits  accruing  from  the  management 
of  the  national  debt,  &c.  as  reasons  for 
increasing  the  dividend  to  15  percent.; 
but  the  motion  was  not  seconded.  In 
answer  to  some  questions  put  by  tin* 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  it  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Pearse,  the  Governor,  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  continue  the  coining  small 
change  till  the  wants  of  the  country 
were  completely  supplied.  —  The  Bank 
intend  to  supply  each  London  banker 
with  500/.  of  silverier  week,  and  a  pro¬ 
portionate  supply  to  the  country  bankers* 
Friday,  Sept.  27. 

There  has  been  little  variation  in  the 
Bulletins  of  the  Physicians  respecting  His 
Majesty  ;  and  the  general  tenour  of  them 
gives  little  hope  either  of  a  speedy  or  a 
perfect  restoration  to  health. 

A  tolerable  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  immense  improvement  in  the  Gros- 
venor  estate,  300 (.per  acre  being  required 
for  80  acres  of  land  between  Grosvenor* 
place  and  Sloane-street,  on  a  lease  of  9$ 
years ;  this  tract  therefore,  which  within 
memory  was  let  at  the  annual  rent  of 
250/.  will,  by  the  present  valuation,  pro¬ 
duce  24,000/.  per  annum. 

Craven  Cottage,  the  retreat  of  the 
late  Mr.  Walsh  Porter,  on  the  banks  o{ 
the  Thames,  is  come  into  the  possession 
of  Mr,  Wilson,  for  5000  guineas. 

TULA* 
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THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

Lyceum  Theatre,  Strand. 

Aug.  26.  The  Boarding  House;  or,  Five 
Hours  at  Brighton ;  tin  afterpiece,  not  al¬ 
together  devoid  of  humour,  though  of  a 
gross  and  ordinary  character. 

Sept.  9.  M.P.;  or,  The  Blue  Stocking  ;  an 
opera,  by  Mr.  Moore,  author  of  an  elegant 
version  of  Anacreon,  and  of  many  origi¬ 
nal  poems  of  admirable  force  and  beauty. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  an  elegant  and  very 
pleasing  jeu  d1  esprit ;  in  which  light  alone 
it  ought  to  be  considered.  The  poetry 
introduced  in  it  is  very  pretty;  and  of 
the  mu  sick,  which  is  composed  and  se¬ 
lected  by  Mr.  Moore,  the  principal  cha- 
racteristicks  are  simplicity  and  sweetness. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

Whi tehall, I S  grace  William  Spencer, 
Aug.  19.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Derby. 

James  Buller,  esq.  one  of  the  Clerks  of 
the  Privy  Council. 

Damning- street,  Aug.  19.  Lieut.-gen. 
Sir  John  Cope  Sherbrooke,  K.B.  Lieute¬ 
nant-governor  of  Nova  Scotia. 

War-office,  Aug.  20.  Col.  J.  Butler, 
Lieut.-goveruor  of  the  Royal  Military 
College,  vice  Le  Marchant. 

Lieut.-col.  George  Vaughan,  of  the 
late  Royal  Invalids,  Governor  of  the  Fort 
near  Fishguard,  in  Pembrokeshire,  vice 
Vaughan,  deceased. 

Ordnance-office,  Aug.  21.  Lieut.-gen. 
Gother  Mann,  Inspector-general  of  Forti¬ 
fications,  vice  Gen.  Morse,  retired. 

Damning-street,  Sept.  10.  Lieut.-gen. 
Sir  George  Prevost,  bart.  Captain-general 
and  Governor  in  Chief,  and  also  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Forces,  in  and  over  the 
Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Islands  of  Prince  Edward  and  Cape  Breton. 


Civil  Promotions,  &c. 

"RIGHT  hon.  George  Rose,  an  Elder  Bro¬ 
ther  of  the  Trinity-house,  vice  Lord 
Melville,  deceased. 

Lord-Gosford,  a  representative  Temporal 
Peer  for  Ireland  in  Parliament,  vice  Lord 
Longueville,  deceased. 

Air.  Henries,  jun.  Commissary  in  Chief. 

Sir-  John  Sinclair,  Receiver-general  of 
Taxes  for  Scotland. 

Aug.  $ 0.  Rev.  John  Davie,  B.  D.  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Sidney  Sussex  college,  Cambtidge, 
vice  Pearson,  deceased. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 
J^EV.  John  Ballard,  B.C.L.  Cropedie  V. 
near  Banbury. 

Rev.  David  Davies,  Tannington  R.  with 
the  chapel  of  Brandish,  Suffolk. 

Rev.  Charles  Swan,  M.  A.  rector  of 
Redlington,  Rutland,  Edmonthorpe  R. 
®o»  Leicester,  vice  Surtees,  resigned. 


Rev.  Wyndham  Knatchbull  (son  of  Sir 

E. K.  bart.)  WestbereR.  vice  Whitfield,  dec. 
Rev.  Tho.  Thorpe,  M.  A.  Burton  Overy 

R.  co.  Leicester,  vice  Holditch,  resigned. 

Rev.  Thomas  Appesley,  Stoke  Lacy  R. 
Herefordshire. 

Right  Rev.  W.  L.  Mansel,  D.D.  bishop 
of  Bristol,  Barwick  in  Elmet  R.  Yorkshire. 

Rev.  Wm.  Wood  (Chaplain  to  the  Bi¬ 
shop  of  London),  Fulham  R.  Middlesex. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hosking,  B.  D.  Remp- 
stone  R.  Notts,  vice  Pearson,  deceased. 

Rev.  Thomas  Melhuish,  jun.  Clawton 
perpetual  curacy,  Devon. 

Rev.  John  Clark,  Duxford  St.  John  V. 
Cambridgeshire. 

Rev.  Mr.  Graham,  of  Glaston,  Belton 
R.  Rutland 

Rev.  William  Monkhouse,  Morland  V. 
Westmorland,  vice  Jackson,  deceased. 

Rev.  R.  Whitehead,  Ormside  R.  vice 
Monkhouse,  resigned. 

Rev.  R.  Atkinson,  Musgrave  R.  West¬ 
morland,  vice  AVhitehead,  resigned. 

Rev.  Joseph-Francis  Fearon,  M.  A. 

F.  A.  S.  collated  to  the  Prebend  of  Ferring, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Chichester. 

Dispensation. 

Rev.  J.  Hird,  D.  D.  to  hold  Ellingham 
V.  with  Monxton  R. 

Births. 

Aug.XT  Badmintop,  Duchess  of  Beau- 
13.  fort,  a  daughter. 

23.  At  Rossie  Castle,  Scotland,  Mrs. 
Wm.  Ellice,  a  son. 

26.  At  Lady  Eliz.  Courtenay’s,  Clay- 
hill,  Beckenham,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Pe¬ 
regrine  Courtenay,  esq.  a  daughter. 

27.  In  Montague-place,  Hon.  Mrs.  John 
Vaughan,  a  son. 

29.  In  Pheenix-park,  Dublin,  Lady  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Littlehales,  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  a  daughter. 

31.  Airs.  Fuller  Maitland,  a  daughter. 
Lately ,  At  Maiden  Newton,  Dorset,  the 
lady  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  M.  Strange- 
wav  s,  a  son. 

Sept.  4.  In  Curzon-street,  the  wife  of 
A.  Braacamp,  esq.  a  son. 

5.  In  Charles -street,  Berkeley-squares 
the  wife  of  Col.  Osborn,  a  daughter. 

Lady  Anne  Chad,  a  son  and  heir. 

Marriages. 

1811,  AT  Calcutta,  Major  John  John- 
Feh.  25.  '  son,  86th  reg.  to  Elizabeth,  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  his  Excellency  Lieut.- 
gen.  Hewett,  Commander  in  Chief  in  the 
East  Indies. 

Aug.  19.  Francis  R.  Price,  esq.  of 
Brynsy-Pys,  co.  Flint,  to  Susanna,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Townley  Par¬ 
ker,  esq.  of  Cuerden  Hall,  Lancashire. 

Rev.  John  French,  Dean  of  Elphin,  to 
Emily,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Rich, 
Magenis,  esq.  of  Warringstown,  co.  Down, 

21,  Cap?* 
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Aug.  21.  Capt.  Agar,  M.P.  of  NewNor- 
folk-street,  Grosvenor-square,  to  Mar¬ 
garet,  youngest  daughter  of  Edw.-George 
Lind,  esq.  of  Straiford -place. 

22.  At  Cirencester,  Rev.  Andrew  Dau- 
beny,  of  Stratton,  to  Jane,  youngest  dau. 
of  Robert  Croome,  esq. 

W.  Bode,  esq.  of  the  General  Post-office, 
to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Lloyd,  of  Peterly-house,  Oxon. 

27.  Hon.  John-Astley  Bennett,  youngest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  to  the 
daughter  of  J.  Conyers,  esq.  of  Copped- 
hall,  Essex. 

William  Strong,  esq.  son  of  Rev.  Arch¬ 
deacon  S.  of  Peterborough,  to  the  only 
daughter  of  George  Maxwell,  esq.  of  Flet- 
ton -lodge,  Hunts. 

28.  Rev.  Christ.  Capel,  eldest  son  of 
W.  C.  esq.  of  Prestbury,  to  Mary,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  D.  Ogelvy,  hart, 
of  Barras. 

Rev.  Joshua  D’Arcy,  rector  of  Lackagb, 
to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Capt. 
Fleming,  of  Hermitage,  co.  Kildare. 

29.  At  Burford,  Oxon,  Wm.  Ebbart, 
esq.  capt.  72d  teg.  to  Elizabeth;  dau.  of 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Knollis. 

Lately.  Sir  Alex.  Ramsay,  bart.  of  Bal¬ 
main,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Francis  Russell,  esq.  - 

Adm.  Ingram,  of  Burton,  co.  Dorset,  to 
Elizabeth-Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Booth,  of  Bristol. 

Rev.  Charles  Crawley,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
C.  Boevey,  bart.  of  Flaxley-abbey,  co. 
Gloucester,  to  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Duke  Yonge,  of  Cornwood,  Devon. 

Rev.  Edw.  Rowden,  vicar  of  Highworth, 
Wilts,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Dr.  Wetherell,  dean  of  Hereford 
and  master  of  University-college,  Oxford. 

Rev.  John  Bushnell,  vicar  of  Beenham, 
Berks,  to  Eleanor,  second  daughter  of 
Johp  Slade,  esq.  of  Aston- Upthorpe. 

Rev.  Wm.  Hammersey,  vicar  of  Ches- 
wardine,  co.  Warwick,  to  Constantia,  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  the  Rev.  D,  Davenport, 
rector  of  Bardwell,  Suffolk. 

Arthur-Grey  Hesilrige,  esq.  of  Noselsy- 
hall,  co.  Leic.  to  Henrietta- Anne,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Bourne,  esq.  of 
Stanch-hill,  Hants, 

John  Charlton,  esq.  of  Brooke-house, 
near  Stourton,  Wilts,  to  Anne,  daughter 
of  the  late  Rivers  Grindall,  esq.  of  Ware, 
Herts,  and  sister  of  Richard  G.  esq.  vice- 
admiral  of  the  Blue. 

John  Ward,  esq.  youngest  son  of  W. 
rZ.  L.  Ward,  esq.  of  Guilsborough-hall,  co. 
Northampton,  to  Theodosia  de  Malsburgh, 
only  surviving  child  of  Sir  Egerton  Leigh, 
bart.  of  Brownsover-house,  Warwickshire, 
and  of  Theodosia-Beauchamp  his  wife, 
sister  and  sole  heiress  of  the  late  Sir 
Theodosius  -  Edward  -  Allesiey  Roughtgn, 
liart.  of  Lawford-liali, 


John  Harrison,  esq,  of  Shelfield-lodge, 
•Staffordshire,  to  Anna-Louisa,  only  dau. 
of  Mr.  Grove,  of  Grove-vale.  ' 

E.  Caruthers,  esq.  of  Brown’s-hill,  co. 
Gloucester,  to  Frances-Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  @f  the  Rev.  T.  Bradstock,  rector 
of  Birlingham,  co.  Worcester. 

W.-A.  Dunning,  esq.  solicitor,  Maid¬ 
stone,  to  Elizabeth,  only  surviving  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Golding,  esq.  of  Ditton- 
place,  Kent. 

At  Worcester,  T.  Auchmuty,  esq.  to 
Bridget,  seventh  daughter  of  the  late  C. 
Domville,  esq.  of  Dublin. 

At  Dumfries,  W.  Taylor,  esq.  of  Kelton, 
to  Mary,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Burnside, 

At  Madeira,  Capt.  Douglas,  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  W.  Gourlay. 

Sir  Wm. -Grant  Keir,  adjutant-general 
of  H.  M.  troops  in  India,  to  Rebecca,  dau. 
of  the  late  Capt.  John-P  Jackson,  R.  N. 

Sept.  1.  Hon.  Somerset-Richard  Butler* 
Viscount  Ikerine,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter 
of  Owen  Wynne,  esq.  of  Haslewood,  co. 
Sligo,  and  niece  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen. 

At  Dorchester,  H. -Reynolds  Hinde,  esq. 
brigade-major,  to  Catharine-Autonina, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Major-gen.  HewgilL 

2.  Geo.-Sulivan  Marten,  of  Sandridge- 
lodge,  Herts,  to  Charlotte,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Col.  Tucker. 

3.  Hon.  Henry  Butler,  third  son  of  the 
late  Viscount  Mouutgarret,  to  Anne,  dau, 
of  the  late  J.  Harrison,  esq.  of  Newton 
Houx,  Yorkshire. 

Rev.  George  Wilkins,  youngest  son  of 
Wm.  W.  esq.  of  Newnham,  to  Ainelia- 
Auriol  Hay,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Hay  Drummond,  rector  of  Hadleigh, 
Suffolk. 

5.  Wm.  Dick,  esq.  of  Jamaica,  to  Eliza, 
youngest  daughter  ©f  Thomas  Lane,  esq. 
of  Upper  Titchfield-street. 

By  special  licence,  Major-gen.  Orde, 
eldest  son  of  John  O.  esq.  of  Weetwood- 
house,  Northumberland,  to  Harriet,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Bevan,  esq.  of 
Shrewsbury. 

At  East  Grinstead,  Norfolk,  W.  Bath, 
esq.  of  Yarmouth,  to  Jane,  second  dau. 
of  Samuel  Jeffries,  esq,  of  Pixton-hall, 
Sussex. 

10.  At  Chelsea,  Rev.  John  Smith,  vicar 
of  Bicester,  Oxfordshire,  to  Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  John  Kirby,  esq. 

13.  Right  hon.  Thomas  Jones,  Viscount 
Ranelagh,  to  Caroline,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Colonel  Lee,  of  Yorkshire. 

16.  Hon.  Col.  W.  Blaquiere,  to  Lady 
Harriet  Townshend,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Marchioness  T. 

Charles  Fauquier,  esq,  son  of  Thos.  F, 
esq.  of  Hampton- Court-palace,  to  Katha¬ 
rine-  Roos ilia,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Francis  Dawson,  «sq,  ©f  Ripon -park, 

Yorkshire 
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Deaths. 

1810,  Cambray,  East  Indies,  in 
Nov. . .  .  his  30th  year,  Captain  S. 

Greenwood,  of  the  Bombay  Military  Esta¬ 
blishment,  and  senior  Assistant  at  the 
Residency  of  Baroda. 

1 8 1 1 ,  March  6.  At  Madras,  Vice-adm. 
Drury,  Commander  in  Chief  on  that  station. 
He  had,  two  days  previously,  fixed,  that  the 
expedition  against  Batavia  should  sail  on 
the  13th  $  and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  the  Minden,  74,  which  had  been  fitted 
out  at  Bombay  for  his  flag,  and  the  arri¬ 
val  of  which  at  Madras  he  had  been  daily 
expecting,  appeared  in  the  offing  just  as 
he  expired.  The  remains  of  this  gallant 
officer  were  interred  in  St.  Mary’s  church, 
Madras,  with  every  mark  of  honour,  the 
following  evening. 

June  18.  At  Jamaica,  in  his  29th  year, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parkinson,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Hooker  P.  esq.  of  Loughborough. 
He  had  accumulated  upwards  of  30,000/. 
Three  sons  and  one  daughter  have  died 
during  the  last  18  months. 

One  hundred  leagues  to  the  Westward 
of  the  Azores,  Capt.  Edward  Henry  Co¬ 
lumbine,  of  the  Crocodile  frigate.  He  left 
Sierra  Leone  in  a  state  of  great  debility, 
brought  on  by  the  deleterious  influence  of 
that  climate  on  European  constitutions, 
and  died  of  a  dysentery.  The  Crocodile 
arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  1 3th  of  July, 
after  a  passage  of  63  days.  She  has  lost 
35  of  her  crew  since  she  left  England. — 
A  Correspondent  says,  “  It  is  not  right 
that  a  man  of  Capt.  C.’s  uncommonly  fine 
talents  (not  merely  in  his  profession,  but 
as  a  scholar)  should  die  and  be  unnoticed 
ip  a  work  which  he  always  had  secured 
for  him,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  Globe 
he  might  be.  It  might  with  great  truth 
be  said,  that  he  died  in  the  service  of 
his  Country ;  as  his  active  exertions  in 
Africa,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Slave  Trade, 
which  he  found  still  going  on,  tended 
much  to  injure  his  health ;  for  he  never 
spax'ed  himself,  his  object  being  to  do 
all  the  good  in  his  power.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
went  out  in  1869.  On  arriving  at  Goree, 
he  imderstood  that  the  capture  of  the 
French  Settlement  of  Senegal  was  particu¬ 
larly  desirable,  from  its  fitting  out  priva¬ 
teers,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  that  there  were  rea¬ 
sons  to  hope  for  success,  although  bis 
force  was  very  inadequate.  Fortunately, 
he  succeeded ;  and  it  capitulated  about 
July  8,  1809.  By  this  means,  the  French 
were  dispossessed  of  their  only  station  in 
Africa  ;  and,  besides  the  advantage  this 
Country  may  derive  from  it,  it  must  be 
considered  an  acquisition  of  importance, 
from  the  consequence  the  French  attached 
to  it  themselves.  (See  our  voi.  JLXXIX, 
p.  866.} 


June  26  At  St.  Croix,  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  his  28th  year,  Francis  Flower, 
esq.  late  of  Hammersmith. 

July  5.  At  Madeira,  Dr.  John  M ‘Do* 
nald,  late  Inspector  of  Hospitals  in  th^x 
West  Indies. 

July  16.  At  Birmingham,  in  his  54th 
year,  Mr.  Joseph  Barber,  an  eminent 
artist  of  that  town.  He  was  a  native  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  and,  coming  young 
to  Birmingham,  with  the  best  recommen- 
dations,  that  is,  true  genius  and  a  manli¬ 
ness  of  disposition,  he  surmounted  every 
difficulty,  and  stood  high  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  respectable 
town.  He  was  marked  by  an  openness  of 
disposition,  independence  of  mind,  and 
punctuality  in  his  engagements ;  so  that 
he  passed  through  life  highly  respected. 
As  a  landscape  painter,  he  had  great  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  united  fidelity  with  elegance* 
In  his  profession  as  a  drawing-master,  as¬ 
siduity,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  art,  were  combined.  P« 

July  18.  At  St.  Petersburg,  in  his  31st 
year,  Mr.  T.  Liddell,  merchant. 

July  28.  In  Alcolena,  Calzadado  Gal- 
vao,  aged  102  years  9  months  16  days* 
Catharina  Maria  Delgada.  She  retained 
her  understanding  to  the  last  moment  of 
her  existence. — From  a  Portuguese  Paper » 

In  Portugal,  the  Hon.  W.  Deane,  lieute¬ 
nant  38  reg.  second  son  of  Lord  Muskerfy. 

Lately ,  At  New  York,  Mr.  J.  Ellis* 
merchant.  In  getting  out  of  the  steam¬ 
boat,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  fell 
into  the  river.  His  son  immediately 
jumped  in,  and  by  great  exertions  kept 
him  from  sinking;  but  he  was  so  far  ex¬ 
hausted,  that  all  means  to  save  his  life 
were  ineffectual. 

Aug.  2.  At  Islington,  aged  31,  Richard 
Choyce  Sowdon,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Stapleton.  - —  “In  early  youth 
(says  a  Correspondent)  his  talents  were 
devoted  to  the  defence  of  his  country,  in 
which  honourable  profession  he  attained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  before  he  reached 
the  age  of  21.  At  this  time  he  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  properly,  amounting  to 
about  6000/.  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
father,  the  founder  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Amsterdam.  An  unfortunate 
carelessness  of  character,  perhaps  in¬ 
creased  by  his  naval  habits,  prompted 
him  to  dissipate,  in  the  purlieus  of  Pall 
Mall,  what  would  have  rendered  him  in¬ 
dependent.  This  is  the  gentleman  who 
ascended  from  Ranelagh,  some  few  years 
back,  in  company  with  the  celebrated 
Aeronaut  Garnerin ;  and  who  afterwards 
accompanied  him  to  Paris,  where  they 
together  performed  a  second  flight  Re¬ 
turning  to  England,  he  found  himself 
ob  iged  to  exert  his  talents,  being  totally 
deserted  by  his  relations,  for  support ; 
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and  the  Stage,  suiting  the  volatility  of  his 
disposition,  was  with  avidity  adopted : — 
bis  success  in  provincial  theatres  was  even 
beyond  his  expectations ;  hut,  since  his 
appearance  in  London,  having  incessantly 
laboured  under  the  miseries  of  a  devour¬ 
ing  consumption,  and  ‘  Hectic’s  fiery 
■pangs,’  no  just  idea  of  his  abilities  has 
been  formed.” 

Aug.  3.  Of  a  deep  decline,  aged  27, 
Susanna,  wife  of  Peter  Asplin,  esq.  of 
Chatlwell,  Essex.  (See  p.  289.) 

Aug.  4.  Mr.  Isaac  Saul,  proprietor  of 
the  Carding-mill  at  Beckfoot,  near  Skin- 
burness.  He  was  caught  by  some  part  of 
the  machinery,  and  crushed  to  death;  and 
it  was  some  time  before  the  mill  could  be 
entered,  as  he  had  fastened  the  door. 

Aug.  10.  Aged  68,  Mrs.  Shepherd,  re- 
Ect  of  T,  S.  esq.  one  of  the  aldermen  of 
Lancaster. 

Aug.  12,  At  Preston,  John  Gosnell,  esq. 

At  Tresburye,  Cornwall,  aged  90,  J. 
Elliot,  esq.  the  oldest  magistrate,  and 
High  Sheriff  in  1776. 

In  Clare-street,  Dublin,  aged  31,  Col. 
Clement  Wolseley,  a  governor  of  the 
county  of  Carlow. 

Aug.  13.  At  the  B room i claw,  Glasgow, 
where  he  had  been  water-officer  21  years, 
aged  75,  T.  Steel.  When  very  young, 
be  volunteered  into  the  25th  reg.  Lord 
Home  Colonel.  He  was  severely  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Minden,  and  lodged  in  a 
barn,  where  he  earnestly  wished  for  death 
to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  ;  but  Pro¬ 
vidence  spared  his  life,  lie  was  allowed 
a  s-mall  pension  for  his  services  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.;  and,  after  having  car¬ 
ried  a  bail  in  his  body  for  13  years,  had 
it  extracted  in  Glasgow.  His  facetious  and 
witty  qualities  rendered  him  an  agreeable 
companion. 

At  Rennisoa’s  Bath,  Mr.  Howell,  late 
professor  of  musick  in  Bristol.  In  private 
life  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  fascinating 
conversation  and  agreeable  manners.;  and, 
as  a  teacher  of  his  art,  he  will  long  be 
remembered  by  his  pupils  for  the  skilful- 
ru-ss  of  liis  address,  in  calling  into  exer¬ 
cise  all  the  energies  of  musical  talent  and 
character.  In  the  friendly  and  domestic 
circle,,  his  death  has  occasioned  a  void 
that  wili  ever  be  contemplated  with  the 
most  affectionate  regret;  but  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  offer  an  eulogy,  so  much  as  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  genius  and 
virtues.  These  are  qualities  that  neither 
accident  nor  time  can  destroy;  and  whilst 
the  timidity  of  nature  startles  to  see  our 
friends  sink  into  dust,  it  is  pleasing  to 
reflect  that,  the  spirit  of  the  virtuous  man 
will  spring  up  like  the  phoenix  from  its 
ashes,  and  be  had  in  everlasting  remem¬ 
brance. 

Aug.  14.  In  her  66th  year,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Osborne,  Marshfield,  Gloucestershire. 


In  her  63d  yepr,  the  w  ife  of  Mr.  Nell, 
merchant,  of  Torksey  Lock,  near  Gains* 
borough. 

Aug.  15.  In  Parliament-street,  in  his 
80th  year,  J.  Painter,  esq. 

At  her  brother’s  at  Camberwell,  Mrs. 
Alary  Venn,  daughter  of  the  late  Edward 
V.  of  Ipswich,  M.  D. 

In  child-bed,  the  wife  of  J.  Elton,  esq. 
of  Stoekwe!  1-hall,  Essex. 

At  his  mother-in-law’s  (Lady  Hammett), 
Taplow-hill,  in  his  50th  year,  Richard 
Walpole,  esq.  nephew  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Orford. 

At  Holbeach,  aged  67,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
John  Boor,  farmer.  She  had  been  married 
upwards  of  50  years. 

Aug.  16.  At  Long  Handborough,  co. 
Oxford,  in  his  73d  year,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Johnson,  land-surveyor. 

Aug.  17.  Aged  57,  Air.  William  Elliott, 
of  Billiter-lanrf,  partner  in  the  house  of 
James  Meyer  and  Co.  Leadenhal  1-street. 

At  Frogmore-house,  High  Wycombe, 
Bucks,  Samuel  Alanning,  esq.  an  alder¬ 
man  of  that  borough. 

After  a  seclusion  of  nearly  60  years,' 
the  venerable  Mrs.  Eccles,  abbess  of  the 
nunnery  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  Win¬ 
chester. 

Aged  82,  Joseph  Cheney,  esq.  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  many  years  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal 
artillery. 

At  Sedgley,  Staffordshire,  in  her  74th 
year,  Mrs.  Kemp,  relict  of  the  late  C.  K. ' 
esq.  of  Evesham,  eo.  Worcester. 

Aug.  18.  At  Kmghtsbridge,  aged  70, 
Alary,  relict  of  the  late  Patrick  Persse, 
esq.  of  Spring  Garden,  eo.  Galwrajr. 

At  Brentford,  Mr  Hanimelburg. 

At  Mitcham,  aged  72,  Airs.  Margaret 
Johnson,  sister  of  Wm,  J.  esq.  late  of 
Knob  worth. 

At  Lowth,  of  a  decline,  aged  19,  Miss 
Peteh,  formerly  of  London. 

At  St.  Osith’s  Priory  (the  seat  of  F. 
Nassau;  esq.),  aged  73,  John  J.  Bolle, 
many  years  captain  in  the  Swiss  regiment 
of  Menron. 

Aug.  19.  Mr.  C.  Ellery,  late  wine- mer¬ 
chant,  of  Bush-lane,  Cannon  street;  many 
years  a  planter  in  the  island  of  Nevis. 

Aged  56,  William  Usher,  esq.  of  White¬ 
chapel  and  Old  Ford,  Middlesex. 

At  Broadstab's,  aged  63,  Francis  Coo¬ 
per,  esq.  of  Clapton,  Aliddlesex. 

At  Preston,  near  Faversham,  in  his 
86th  year,  Rev.  Francis-Frederick  Giraud, 

At  Deane,  Hants,  Capt.  Earle  Har¬ 
wood,  Royal  Alarines,  second  son  of  John 
H.  esq.  of  that  place. 

At  Culham-eourt,  near  Henley^upon- 
Thames,  aged  11,  T.  William  John,  se¬ 
cond  son  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  West. 

At  Bredon  -  on  -  the  v  Hill,  eo.  Leicester*. 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Hac¬ 
ked:. 

At ' 
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At  Stamford,  aged  92,  Mrs.  Wells,  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  formerly  baker,  of 
Whittlesey. 

Aged  58,  Mr.  John  Twisleton,  rope- 
maker,  Hull.  He  was  nearly  related  to' 
Lord  Say  and  Sele. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Archibald  Hunter, 
master  of  the  New  Manchester  Greenland 
ship,  Hull. 

Aug.  20.  At  Islington,  of  a  malignant 
fever  (originating  from  the  effects  of  the 
Sight  air  in  travelling),  Mr.  Thomas 
Hood,  of  the  Poultry,  bookseller. 

At  Winchcomb,  Gloucestershire,  J. 
Wersfold^  esq.  many  years  a  resident  in 
the  island  of  Montserrat,  West  Indies. 

At  Boston,  aged  77,  Mr.  Richard  Gill, 
formerly  schoolmaster  and  auctioneer. 

At  Bedale,  Mr.  Adam  Mickle,  land¬ 
scape-gardener,  &c. 

At  Sanson-house,  Berwickshire,  Robert, 
widest  son  of  Lieut.- gen.  Francis  Dundas, 

At  Paris,  Bernard  Marie  Carenzoni, 

I Bishop  of  Felln. 

Aug.  21.  In  Surrey-street,  Strand,  in 
liis  46th  year,  Mr.  Samuel  Ash,  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  and  learned  Dr, 
A,  of  Pershore.  His  active  benevolence, 
and  many  excellent  qualities,  endeared 
him  to  his  family  and  friends*;  and  his 
wo n duct  through  life  was  governed  by  all 
the  virtuous  and  inestimable  feelings 
Which  characterise  the  good  Christian. 

At  Pimlico,  Mrs.  Hollocornb,  many 
years  house-maid  to  the  Princess  Augusta. 

At  Kilburn,  aged  n0,  Mrs.  Duval,  widow 
of  John  D.  esq.  of  Buekingham-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 

At  Cannon-place,  Mile  End,  in  his 
45th  year,  Mr.  J.  Earn!). 

At  Brandsbtiry,  aged  73,  Anne  Countess 
of  Dumfries  and  Stair,  relict  of  the  late 
Hon.  Alexander  Gordon,  Lord  Rockville. 

At  her  mother’s,  EllaCombe  Cottage,  near 
Torquay,  Devon,  Mrs. Cotton  Worthington. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  Thomas,  second 
son  of  Mr.  William  Williams,  of  the 
White  Hart,  Back,  Bristol. 

Aug .  22.  Of  a  long-protracted  con¬ 
sumption,  the  wife  of  W.  Gillies,  esq.  of 
St.  Swithin’s-lane. 

In  Russell-square,  ia  his  57t^i  year, 
James  Shaw,  M.  D. 

At  South  Broom-house,  near  Devizes, 
Josiah  Heathcote,  esq. 

In  Pembroke-place,  Liverpool,  sincerely 
regretted,  William  Ronan  Hodge,  esq. 

Mr.  William  Shipman,  late  master  of 
St.  Mary’s  workhouse,  Nottingham. 

Aged  71,  Mrs.  Carr,  mother  of  Mr.  C. 
agent  to  Messrs.  Piekford,  of  Nottingham. 

Aug.  23.  In  the  Crescent,  Mmories, 
Frances,  wife  of  William  Mainwaring,  esq. 

At  West  Ham,  aged  73,  Thomas  Hol¬ 
brook,  C3q. 

Universally  respected,  aged  58,  the  wife 

Mr.  Davis,  surgeon,  Bicester. 


Aged  7.2,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  George, 
cordtvainer,  of  Lincoln. 

Aged  82,  Mrs.  Elnor,  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  pot-maker,  Nottingham. 

Aug.  24.  In  Great  Scotland- yard,  J.  T. 
Groves,  esq.  one  of  the  surveyors  of  the 
Board  of  Works.  White  descending  the 
Treasury  steps  on  the  preceding  clay,  lie 
was  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  which, 
terminated  fatally.  This  was  the  second 
attack  he  had  experienced. 

Suddenly  expired  while  standing  at  his 
bar  in  perfect  health,  aged  30,  Mr.  Doyle, 
master  of  the  Cock  public-house,  Lfoh~ 
field-street,  Soho. 

At  Kettering,  co.  Northampton,  after  a 
painful  illness,  David  Wimperis,  esq.  of 
St.  John’s- square. 

At  Lincoln,  Mr.  W.  Stock,  eldest  sort 
of  Mr.  S.  of  Ludgate-hiil,  chemist. 

Aged  100,  Mary  Atkin,  of  Alford. 

At  Cheltenham,  J.  Watson,  esq.  & 
builder  of  great  eminence  at  Boston. 

Aged  78,  Mr.  Win.  Millard,  of  WeU 
ton,  co.  Somerset,  brother  of  Mr.  T.  M. 
of  Bristol. 

At  Kirton  in  Lindsey,  aged  70,  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Frow  ;  and  on  the  28th,  sudden¬ 
ly,  aged  81,  her  husband,  Mr.  Thomas  H 
victualler. 

Aug.  25.  Aged  13,  Mary  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Gilliat,  esq.  of  Clau- 
hatn-comraon,  ' 

The  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  White* 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  and  Laudian  Professor  of  Ara¬ 
bic,  Oxford. 

.  At  Hofiwell,  co.  Oxford,  the  daughter 
of  Rev.  J.  Slatter,  vicar  of  Cumner,  Berks,. 

Aged  51,  Mr.  Wm.  Davis,  of  Cfhastte- 
t°u  hill,  Oxfordshire;  a  man  of  the  most 
perfect  integrity. 

_  At  Granby,  near  Bingham,  Mrs.  Har¬ 
rison,  relict  of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  fanner,  and 
sister  of  the  late  Thomas  Gaunt,  esq.  al¬ 
derman  of  Nottingham. 

At  Loughborough,  in  her  23d  year, 
Mrs.  John  Paget. 

At  Woisthorpe,  near  Belvoir  Castle, 
Mrs.  Mansell,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  (See  page  198.) 

At  Air,  Scotland,  in  his  78th  year, 
Primrose  Kennedy,  esq.  of  jDrmnellan. 

At  Ardo,  Aberdeenshire,  the  wife  of  J.. 
Dingwall,  esq. 

Aug .  26.  The  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Badger, 
apothecary,  St.  Alban’s-street. 

At  Greenford,  Middlesex,  J.  Honnor, 
esq.  in  the  commission  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  John  Tubb,  many  years  a  respect¬ 
able  baker  at  Oxford. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Gray,  of  Co¬ 
ventry. 

At  Grantham,  John  Manners,  esq.  bank¬ 
er,  brother  of  Sir  William  M.  bart. 

At  Leake,  near  Boston,  aged  70,  John 
Francis,  gent,  an  eminent  grazier. 


At 
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At  Lower  St.  Columb,  aged  96,  Mr.  T. 
James.  It  is  supposed  his  death  was  hast¬ 
ened  by  his  journey  to  the  last  assizes  for 
Cornwall,  where  he  went  to  prosecute 
John  Cowling,  for  burglariously  robbing 
him  of  1000/.  mostly  in  guineas,  of  which 
charge  Cowling  was  acquitted. 

At  Grimoldby,  co.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Leak, 
widow  of  Mr.  Richard  L.  formerly  of  North 
SHomercotes. 

Aged  70,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Storey,  of 
Welton,  near  Lincoln. 

Aug.  27.  At  Mr.  Radley’s,  Fleet-street, 
much  lamented,  Miss  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Knight,  of  the  Hawk  public-house, 
Hampstead.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
when  Mr.  K.  awoke,  finding  his  room, 
which  was  on  the  second  floor,  in  flames, 
be  jumped  out  of  window,  and  frac¬ 
tured  his  skull.  In  this  state  he  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  return  to  the  house 
and  rouse  his  family,  who  had  just  time 
to  escape  with  their  lives  ;  but  the  alarm, 
joined  to  the  anguish  of  his  wounds,  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  senses,  and  caused  his 
death  in  four  days.  Mr.  K.  was  formerly 
a  printer. 

At  Chigwell,  aged  88,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Burnet,  widow  of  Thomas  13.  esq.  surgeon, 
who  was  the  last  of  the  ever-memorable 
family  of  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salis¬ 
bury. 

Mr.  T.  Marriott,  principal  clerk  in  the 
Barnsley  Bank. 

After  a  lingering  illness,  Edw.  Williams, 
batter,  Castle-street,  Bristol. 

Mrs.  Orton,  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby, 
.Leicester. 

Aged  70,  Mr.  Morley,  of  Scarle,  near 
Newark,  Notts. 

In  consequence  of  falling  from  a  tree  in 
Normanton-park,  the  preceding  day,  Mr. 
Charles  Crowson,  carpenter,  of  Emping- 
ham,  near  Stamford. 

Aug.  28.  \t  West-end,  Hampstead,  the 
wife  of  Major-gen.  Poyntz,  of  Hynde- 
street,  Manchester-square. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Mrs.  Jenkinson, 
widow  of  J.  J.  esq.  brother  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Liverpool. 

At  Pattishall,  Northamptonshire,  aged 
46,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Welch,  vicar 
of  that  place. 

After  a  severe  illness,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Ward,  of  Leicester. 

John  Noone,  esq.  of  Burton-upon- 
Woulds,  one  of  the  deputy-lieutenants  for 
the  county  of  Leicester. 

Aged  49,  Mr.  Birchall,  watchmaker,  of 
Derby. 

Whilst  soling  a  pair  of  shoes,  aged  108, 
J.  Anderson,  of  Barlow,  near  Ryson, 
shoemaker.  He  enjoyed  good  health,  and 
never  wore  spectacles. 

Aug.  29.  In  Blackiaan-street,  Borough, 
J&r.  Samuel  Simms. 


At  Sleford,  co.  Lincoln,  Mr.  John  Ball, 
master  of  the  White  Hart  inn. 

Mrs.  Christian,  widow  of  the  late  3.  C. 
esq.  of  Pullen’s-row,  Islington. 

At  Whetstone,  John  Holdsworth,  esq. 

At  Upwood,  co.  Huntingdon,  Lady  Bic- 
kerton,  relict  of  the  late  Adm.  Sir  R.  B. 
and  mother  of  the  present  baronet 

Aged  88,  Mrs.  Thornburgh,  of  Devon¬ 
shire-;  treet,  Queen-square. 

The  wife  of  Col.  Le  M archant,  Lieute¬ 
nant-governor  ol  the  Royal  Military  Col¬ 
lege,  Marlow,  Bucks. 

At  Crowcombe-eourt,  Somerset,  James 
Bernard,  esq.  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  that  county,  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  discharged  with  equal  honour t® 
himself  and  satisfaction  to  others.  In  pri¬ 
vate  life  he  was  not  less  estimable;  and 
the  poor,  to  whom  he  was  a  liberal  bene¬ 
factor, "have  much  reason  to  deplore  his  loss. 

At  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Mills,  Not¬ 
tingham,  of  a  rapid  decline,  aged  23, 
Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Francis  White,  of  East 
Retford,  wharfinger. 

Aug.  30.  At  his  late  residence,  Hyde 
house,  Edmonton,  in  his  77th  year,  John 
Crickitt,  esq.  of  Doctors’-commons,  proc¬ 
tor,  and  Marshal  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty.  He  was  Master  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Stationers  in  1810. 

In  Story-street,  Hull,  aged  77,  John 
Watson,  esq.  late  of  Barton-upon- Hum¬ 
ber,  and  father  of  J.  K.  W.  formerly 
banker  at  that  place. 

Aug.  31.  Mr.  Hugh  Brown,  many  year® 
printer  of  “  The  Morning  Herald.” 

In  Pitt-street,  Tottenham-court-road, 
aged  85,  Mr.  T.  Christopher. 

At  the  Lodge,  in  Earl  Spencer’s  Park, 
Wimbledon,  Mr.  Astell,  game-keeper,  who 
was  so  cruelly  wounded  in  protecting  his 
lordship’s  property.  (See  page  183.) 

At  Bristol,  the  wife  of  C.  B.  Sanders, 
esq.  and  third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Barnes. 

Lately ,  Aged  78,  Mr.  William  Winstan- 
ley  Richardson,  a  faithful  attending  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society  of  London  College 
Youths,  and  a  celebrated  treble- ringer  in 
the  intricate  and  scientific  method  of  Ox¬ 
ford  treble-bob-maxi mus  (twelve  in);  also 
a  scientific  artist  with  the  two  trebles  in  a 
course  of  cinques  (198  changes)  on  the 
musical  twelve-hand  bells.. 

The  son  of  the  Rev.  N.  Forth. 

In  the  King’s  Bench,  in  great  distress, 
Mr.  J.  Lansdown,  formerly  of  Bristol. 

Aged  73,  Mrs.  Mary  Farnham,  of 
Bloomsbury. 

At  Islington,  aged  62,  Samuel  Strathaip, 
esq.  F.  L.S.  many  years  an  eminent  hosier 
and  esteemed  inhabitant  of  Nottingham 
and  Arnold,  but  whose  misfortunes  in  trade 
had  brought  on  premature  decrepitude. 
He  was  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of 
Nottingham.  At 
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-  At  Camden  Towri,  J.  Mills,' esq.  This 
gentleman  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
only  survivor  of  the  persons  who  were"  im¬ 
mured  in  what  was  called  the  Black  Hole 
at  Calcutta,  but  this  Is'  not  exactly  cor¬ 
rect  ;  Mr.  Burdetfc,  late  of  Ealing,  but 
now  a  resident  at  Southampton,  is-  still  in 
existence,  and  consequently  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  those  who  escaped  from  this  bar¬ 
barous  act  of  Asiatic  tyranny.  Mr.  Mills 
had  reached  the  S9th  year  of  his  age; 
and  though  his  body  necessarily  experi¬ 
enced  the  consequences  of  such  art  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  life,  he  retained  his 
mental  powers  in  admirable  preservation 
till  a  very  short  time  before  his  departure. 
He  had  been  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  who,  with  their  usual 
liberality,  "finding  that  his  situation  was 
npt  calculated  to  give  comfort  Nto  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  upon  the  application  of  his 
friends  two  or  three  years  ago,  allowed 
him  an  annuity,  which  he  had  the  agree¬ 
able  surprize  of  finding  had  been  granted 
to  him,  without  previously  knowing  that  any 
application  had  been  made  for  it.  The 
humanity  of  This  gentleman,'  in  relinquish¬ 
ing  his  station  next  the  window  in  the  fatal 
dungeon  above  mentioned,  to  Mr.  Holwell, 
though  with  the  probable  danger  of  im¬ 
mediate  death,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Orrne, 
in  his  account  of  our  military  operations 
in  India.  Mr.  Mills  married  the-  cele¬ 
brated  Mrs.  Vincent  the  singer,  of  whom 
Churchill,  in  his  Roseiad,  says— - 
“Nature  through  her  is  by  reflection 
shewn,  [own.” 

Whilst  G'aY  once  more  knows  Poj.tY  for  bis 

At  Camberwell-grove,  in  her  45th- year, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  James- Ila-rdwidge, 
Heed!  e-maker  to  her  Majesty,  Southwark. 

Suddenly,  oh  her  return  home,  after 
spending  a  day  with  some  friends  a  short 
di stanch  from  town,  Mrs-.  Anne  Aimely, 
of  Exeter-street,  Sloane-street, 

At  an  advanced  age,  Rev.  John  Hallam, 
D.D.  one  of  the  senior  canons  or  Windsor, 
formerly  dean  of  Bristol.  He  was  formerly 
of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1753  ; 
MVA.  1 756  ;  S.T.P.1781.  His  remains  were 
interred  on  the  2d  Sept,  in  the  South  aile 
of  St.  George’s  chapel,  Windsor.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  the  corpse  entering  the  great  West¬ 
ern  door,  prayers  were  read  in  the  choir. 
The  following  was  the  order  of  procession  : 
first,  the  poor  naval  knights,  in  full  uni¬ 
form  ;  afterwards  the  other  poor  knights  ; 
next,  the  choir,  singing  an  anthem ;  the 
canons,  minor  canons,  prebendaries,  the 
Bean  of  Windsor;  the  body,  supported 
by  eight  palL-bearersf  followed  by  the  son 
of  the  deceased,  and  I)r.  Riley,  of  Wind¬ 
sor.  Handel’s  grand  funeral  anthem  was 
sung  at  the  grave,  and  the  funeral  service 
read  by  the  Dean  of  Windsor. 

At  Plaistow,  Essex,  aged  51,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  R.  H.  Marten,  esq. 

Gent.  Mag.  September ,  1811. 


>  Agfed  SI,  Maria,  youngest 'daughter  of 
the  late  Francis  Asplin,  esq.  of  Little 
WakCring-hall,  Essex.  -(See  p.  28b.) 

At  Epsom,  in  his  93d  year,  John  Sabb, 
esq.  late  a  respectable  hop-factor  in  South¬ 
wark. 

Rev.  Henry  Freind,  vicar  of  East  Far» 
leigh,  Kent.  •> 

Rev.  Thoma  Tims,  rector  of  Walmcr, 
Kent. 

At  Capel,  Kent,  Rev.  Wm.  D.  Denny. 
The  wife  of  Charles  Coring,  esq.  of 
Wiston  Park,  Sussex. 

Aged  62,  Mr.  C.  Carman,  surgeon  and 
apothecary.  His  remains  were  interred 
at  East  Grinstead. 

At  Brook,  Hants,  Lieut. -col.  G.-  F. 
Whigrove.  • 

At  Portsmouth,  without  prev  ious  indis¬ 
position,  Mr.  Coo-kney,  slop-seller.. 

The  wife,  of  John  Reay,  esq.  barrack- 
master,  of  Fort  Cumberland,  Portsmouth. 

At  Gosport,  on  his  return  from  Indiri', 
Edward  N.  Buxton,  youngest  son  of ’the 
late  Thomas  Fowell  B.  esq.  of, Earl’S  Colne, 
Essex. 

The  wife  of  Dr.  Dods,  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Hospital,  Haslar. 

Mr.  J-.  Sweat  ma  n,  late  a  collector  of  the 
post-horse  duty  in  Wilts  and  Hants. 

Tue  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Prower,  vicar 
of  Purton,  Wilts. 

At  Cerne,  co.  Dorset,  Rev.  W.  Davis. 
The  wife  of  Mr.  Batson,-  solicitor,  of 
Sherborne. 

At  Waterson-house,  co.  Dorset,  aged 
84,  Mrs.  Banger,  mother  of  T.  L.  B.  esq. 

•  Miss  Aune  Gillett,  of  Canford,  near 
Wimborne,  Dorset. 

At  the  great  age  of  3  04  years,  John 
Alfred  Parnell,  of  Corfe  Castle  farm¬ 
house.  He  retained  all  his  faculties  till 
within  two  years?  of  his  death.  In  his 
youthful  days  he  was  a  noted  pedestrian, 
and  could  go  with  ease  six  miles  an  hour 
for  two  hours  together,  and  several  times 
has  walked,,  for  small  wagers,  twenty-one 
miles  within  four  hours  ;  and  in  his  99th 
year  he  walked  seven  miles  within  two 
hours,  for  a  wager. 

Immediately  after  eating  a  hearty  din¬ 
ner,  Mr.  T.  Brewer,  farmer,  Stoke  St. 
Gregory,  Dorset. 

At  Boardhays,  near  Stockland,  Dorset, 
Mrs.  Maitland,  daughter  of  T.  Knott,  esq. 

At  Chickerell,  Dorset,  in  advanced 
ages,  Mr.  Wm.  and  Mr.  Christ.  Randall. 

J olm  Dumpier,  esq.  of  Wareham,  Dorset. 

At  Stoke-Abbot,  Devon,  Lieut.  R.  B. 
Hopkins,  R.  N.  eldest  son  of  the  Rev, 
M.  U:  H.  He  was  one  of  the  Circumnavi¬ 
gators  in  His  Majesty’s  sloop  ProvidencE 
At  Dawlish,  Thomas  Prowse,  esq.  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  firm  of  Granger  and  Co.  wine- 
merchants,  Exeter. 

In  Beaufort-buiidings,  Bath,  aged  70, 
Mr.  Pinckney,  late  of  Woolfall.  A  few 

years 
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years  since,  this  worthy  man  retired  to 
Bath  from  very  extensive  agricultural 
pursuits,  which  he  conducted  for  nearly 
40  years  with  great  ability  and  unble¬ 
mished  reputation. 

In  Stanhope-place,  Bath,  Stephen  Co- 
myn,  esq. 

At  Bristol,  aged  88,  Mrs,  Mills. 

At  Liskeard,  Cornwall,  Mrs.  George 
Geaeh,  who  had  been  married  only  the 
preceding  week. 

Joseph  Lugger,  esq.  of  Freathy,  near 
Milbrook,  many  years  clerk  of  the  survey 
in  Falmouth  arsenal. 

Aged  56,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Lockett,  of 
the  Market-place,  Lynn,  Norfolk. 

At  Lynn,  aged  68,  Mrs.  Lunn,  widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  Timothy  L.  butcher,  of 
that  town. 

At  MattishalL  Norfolk,  aged  67,  W. 
Wright,  esq. 

R.  C.  Barnard,  esq.  of  St.  John’s  col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  B.  of  Withersfield. 

At  Cambridge,  Mr.  G.  Cooper,  a  noted 
•hange-ringer :  he  rung  bob-royal  (the 
second  bell,  ten  in,)  within  a  year  of  his 
death,  at  Great  St.  Mary’s  church,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  was  the  oldest  change-ringer  in 
the  kingdom. 

Aged  87,  Mr.  Sharpe,  farmer,  of  Help- 
stone,  co.  Northampton. 

At  Great  Brington,  near  Northampton, 
aged  67,  Mr.  Taylor,  many  year*  steward 
to  the  Right  bon.  Earl  Spencer. 

At  Oakham,  in  consequence  of  dipping 
her  head,  when  hot,  into  a  bucket  of 
water,  aged  16,  Anne,  daughter  of  Mr. 
W.  Clark. 

At  her  son’s,  at  Bagworth,  co.  Leicester, 
aged  88,  Mrs.  Anne  Crosheri  formerly  of 
Newbold  Verdon,  in  that  county. 

At  Melton  Mowbray,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
North,  glover,  late  of  St.  Martin’s,  Stam¬ 
ford  . 

The  wife  of  Thomas  Archer,  esq.  of 
Birmngiham. 

Near  Birmingham,  Mrs.  Anne  Jones, 
relict  of  Mr.  T.  J.  of  Sidbury. 

Mr.  Edward  Davis,  of  Birmingham. 
He  has  bequeathed  100/.  to  the  General 
Hospital  j  50/.  to  the  Dispensary ;  and  501. 
to  the  Blue-coat-Charity-sehool. 

In  Gloucester,  Mr.  Septimus  Ludlow, 
a  barrister- at-law,  and  formerly  the  acting 
partner  of  an  extensive  banking  concern 
at  Chipping  Sodbury.  As  a  lawyer,  he 
was  allowed  to  possess  considerable  infor¬ 
mation  ;  but  giving  up  the  promised  tide 
of  professional  eminence  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  bank  ■,  and  that  business  prov¬ 
ing  unfortunate,  the  remaining  voyage  of 
his  life  was  passed  in  quicksands  and  in 
miseries.  Seldom  have  there  been  greater 
vicissitudes  in  the  state  of  one  man  ;  from 
being  in  the  full  possession  of  abundance, 
respectability,  and  well-cultivated  abilities. 


he  became  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast;  fre¬ 
quently  committing  acts  of  vagrancy,  ebrie- 
ty,  and  almost  idiotcy. 

Farley's  Bristol  Journal . 

At  Tewkesbury,  Anna  Cecilia,  last  sur¬ 
viving  daughter  of  the  pious  and  learned 
Dr.  Philip  Doddridge,  of  Northampton. 

At  Tewkesbury,  aged  100,  Wm.  Jen¬ 
nings.  He  retained  his  faculties  till  within 
a  few  minutes  of  his  death,  and  from  his 
occupation  of  a  bricklayer’s  labourer, 
which  he  bad  only  quitted  a  few  years 
since,  had  accumulated  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  him  in  his  latter  days. 

At  Tewkesbury,  Mr.  Thomas  Lilly ; 
and,  on  the  following  day,  Patience,  bis 
daughter.  They  had  both  been  ill  but  a 
few  days. 

The  wife  of  M.  Lateward,  esq.  of  Whit¬ 
church,  Salop. 

At  Newport,  Salop,  Mr.Stephen  Bentley. 

Aged  84,  Mrs.  Anne  Kynaston,  of  EU 
lesmere. 

At  Hawkestone,  aged  26,  Miss  C.  Jones. 

At  Bridgnorth,  Maria,  daughter  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Warner,  esq.  late  of  Worcester. 

Within  four  miles  of  the  residence  of 
Old  Parr,  Salop,  aged  96,  Sarah  Smith  ; 
aged  80,  Richard  Jones ;  and,  aged  97, 
Mary  Chandler. 

At  Granboro’,  Salop,  Mr.  John  Bailey, 
park-keeper  to  the  Earl  of  Craven. 

Mrs.  Sextie,  of  the  Tything,  Worcester*. 

At  Derby,  aged  92,  Mr.  J.  Choice. 

Suddenly,  .at  Mr.  Elliott’s,  Nottingham, 
in  her  16th  year,  Mary  Miller,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  M. 

At  Daybrook-house,  Notts,  in  her  90th 
year,  Mrs.  Denison,  mother  of  Robert  D. 
esq.  and  sister  of  the  late  Mark  Huish,  esq. 
of  Nottingham,  hosier. 

At  East  Retford,  co.  Nottingham,  of  a. 
decline,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Haggerstone,  spirit- merchant,  of  thatplnce. 

Ia  her  90th  year,  Mrs.  Mason,  mother 
of  M  r.  John  M.  shoemaker,  of  East  Retford. 

Aged  91,  Mrs.  Parker,  mother  of  John 
P.  esq.  of  East  Retford. 

At  Spilsby,  aged  7 1 ,  Mrs.  Anne  Downes, 
who  deprived  herself  of  the  common  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life,  yet  had  hoarded  property 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  600/. 

At  Iugoldmells,  near  Spilsby,  Mr. 
Matthew  Jennings,  who  has  left  a  consi¬ 
derable  estate  to  his  heirs ;  although, 
while  living,  he  kept  no  servant  whatever, 
but  used  to  perform  all  his  household  of¬ 
fices  himself. 

Aged  53,  the  wife  of  Mr.  George  Towl, 
farmer  and  grazier,  of  Burgh,  co.  Lincoln. 

At  Grimsby,  aged  53,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
John  Joys. 

On  his  passage  home,  aged  44,  Richard 
Creighton,  master  of  the  Earl  Fauconberg, 
of  Grimsby. 

At  Cleethorpe,  near  Grimsby,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Robinson. 

Aged 
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Aged  22,  Mr.  J.  Dickinson,  only  son 
of  Win.  D.  esq.  of  Brocklesby,  co.  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Brown,  of  Swayfield,  co.  Lincoln. 

In  his  83d  year,  Mr.  Robert  Hornby, 
formerly  an  eminent  merchant  at  Gains¬ 
borough,  co.  Lincoln. 

Miss  Williams,  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  of 
Oulton  Lowe,  Cheshire  ;  being  the  third 
instance  of  premature  death  in  the  same 
family  in  the  eourse.of  the  last  four  weeks, 
the  mother,  son,  and  daughter,  victims 
to  a  most  virulent  fever. 

At  the  Feathers  inn,  Barnhill,  Cheshire, 
Edward  Edwards,  esq.  late  major  in  the 
47th. 

By  a  fall  from  his  horse,  at  Stamford- 

bridge,  near  Chester,  -  Okell,  esq. 

store-keeper  of  Chester-castle. 

At  Lancaster,  aged  76,  Mr.  Robert 
Dickenson,  one  of  the  oldest  engineers  in 
the  king  lorn. 

A.  Liverpool,  aged  40,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Molyneux.  She  was  suddenly  stiuck 
with  a  paralytic  fit  in  the  eighth  month  of 
her  pregnancy,  which,  in  thirty-five  hours, 
terminated  her  life,  and  that  of  her  infant 
son. 

At  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  in  the  prime 
of  fife,  Mr.  John  Coupiand,  one  of  the 
Soc  ecy  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  was  interred 
in  the  usual  style,  the  brothers  marching 
in  grand  procession,  in  their  proper  rega¬ 
lia,  from  the  house  of  the  deceased  to  the 
place  of  interment,  musiek  playing  a  so¬ 
lemn  dirge,  according  to  antient  custom, 
symbolical  of  the  institution. 

At  Evertou,  Lancashire,  Daniel  Back¬ 
house,  esq.  many  years  one  of  the  most 
respectable  merchants  of  that  place. 

Win.  Anderton,  esq.  of  Euxton  and 
luce,  Lancashire. 

At  Thirsk.  Yo-  kshire,  Mr.  Charles  Dy¬ 
son,  an  eminent  horse-dealer,  of  Waltham 
Cross,  He  had  been  confined  to  his  bed 
for  some  time  by  a  compound  fracture  of 
his  leg  (which  he  would  not  permit  to  be 
amputated),  in  consequence  of  being  over¬ 
turned  in  a  stage-coach. 

At  Le^ds,  in  consequence  of  taking  a 
draught  of  cold  water  when  much  heated, 
William  Hall,  sawyer. 

At  Leeds,  aged  86,  Mr.  Cockell,  father 
of  Lieut. -gen.  C, 

At  Huddersfield,  aged  64,  Mr.  William 
Shaw:  by  two  wives  he  was  the  father 
of  28  children. 

In  child-bed  of  her  10th  child,  aged  38, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  John  M undell,  of  Strange* 
Ways,  co.  York. 

At  Harewood,  co.  York,  Mr.  Popple- 
well,  many  years  agent  to  the  late  and 
present  Lord  Harewood. 

Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Preston,  of  Askain  Bryan,  co. 
York. 

In  his  79th  year,  Mr.  John  Ware,  of 
Northallerton,  co.  York. 


At  Boroughbridge,  aged  19,  W.  K. 
Robinson,  esq.  only  son  of  the  Right  hon. 
Lord  Rokeby,  of  Mountmorris,  Kent. 

Eleanor,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Milnes, 
vicar  ot  Burton  Agnes,  Yorkshire,  daugh¬ 
ter  and  coheiress  of  the  late  William  Gery, 
esq.  of  Bush-mead  Priory,  Bedfordshire. 

In  his  92d  year.  Rev.  Joseph  Hudson, 
D.  D.  prebendary  of  Carlisle,  and  vicar  of 
Wark worth  and  Newborn, Northumberland. 

Aged  73,  Rev.  William  Hutton,  vicar 
of  Beetham,  near  Milthorp,  Westmorland  j 
having  discharged  his  duties  as  Vicar  of 
his  native  parish  51  years,  with  exem¬ 
plary  diligence,  correctness,  and  scrupu** 
lous  punctuality. 

At  Osmotherley,  co.York,  Rev.  R.Whal- 
ley,  Catholic  priest. 

Aged  80,  John  Stewardson,  of  Tebay. 
While  loading  hay,  the  cart  overturned, 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

At  Preston  Hall,  in  consequence  of  a 
fall  from  his  horse  two  days  before,  Mr. 
William  Atkinson. 

At  Hawick,  Antony  Turnbull,  esq. 

Aged  63,  W.  Wilson,  esq.  of  Kirkland. 

At  Bishop’s  Wearmouth,  after  a  severe 
ijlness,  sustained  with  tranquil  serenity  and 
Christian  fortitude,  Tipping  Brown,  M.  D. 
(Edin.1781.) — Dr.  B.  will  he  long  remam- 
bered  by  those  who  had  the  happiness  to 
know  and  appreciate  his  private  worth,  and 
who  had,  for  thirty  years,  experienced  his 
professional  skill  and  beneficence.  The 
Humane  Society,  the  Sunderland  Dispen¬ 
sary,  and  Public  Library,  remain  monu¬ 
ments  of  his  philanthropic  activity;  for, 
ot  these  institutions  he  was  the  father  and 
founder:  and,  in  every  other  matter  of 
public  utility  or  active  benevolence,  he 
stood  forward  the  ready  agent,  as  well  as 
willing  contributor.  To  polite  manners, 
amenity  of  disposition,  a  passion  for  lite¬ 
rature  and  philosophy,  and  to  much  pub¬ 
lic  spirit,  he  united  all  the  other  liberal 
qualities  which  form  the  friend,  the  scho¬ 
lar,  and  the  gentleman.  His  funeral  was 
respectably  attended,  his  professional  bre¬ 
thren  surrounding  the  remains ;  his  inti¬ 
mate  friends  followed  with  unfeigned  sor¬ 
row  ;  aud  the  Society  of  Free  and  Ac¬ 
cepted  Masons,  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  over  whom  he  had  presided,  added 
grace  and  dignity  to  the  whole. 

At  Newton  Douglas,  near  Dumfries, 
Thomas,  eldest  sou  of  Alderman  Bowker, 
of  Stamford. 

Upon  the  lands  of  Dunragger,  co.  Wig- 
ton,  where  he  was  born,  and  of  the  pro- 
priet  rs  had  seen  the  fifih  generation, 
aged  92,  Andrew  M‘Millan.  He  was  re¬ 
markably  strong  and  handsome,  upwards 
of  six  feet  high.  The  day  l>  fore  his  death, 
he  walked  a  mile,  to  Mi  proprietor’s 
house,  where  he  had  always  dined  since 
he  ceased  to  labour.  He  had  not  lost  any 
of  his  teeth.  His  life  was  spent  in  labour, 

health 
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health,  and  comfort  ;  his  death  easy  and 
resigned,  compla.ining  only  of  a  slight  pain 
in  his  side.  ,  ■'  • 

Roderick  Jones,  esq.  of  Pen-y-Porchell, 
Denbighshire. 

'  Thomas  Evans,  esq.  of  Llangattock, 
Monmouthshire. 

*  At  Ty draw  Pyle,  Mr.  William  Thomas, 
Vhany  years  an  itinerant  preacher  among 
jtbe  Welsh  Methodists. 

‘  At  Haverfordwest,  aged. ‘63,  R.  Morgan, 
esq.  formerly  Of  Cad  ley, ‘near  Swansea. 

■  ‘At  Haverfordwest,  Morgan  Rogers,  esq. 
an  eminent  merchant. 

At  Trefgain,  Pembrokeshire,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
ly,  relict  of  R.  W.  esq. 

At  Bangor,  Mrs.  Owen,  relict  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Owen,  of  Edmonton. 

.At  Tower,  Flintshire,  aged  78,  Mrs. 
\Ya>'dle,  mother  of  G.  L.  W.  esq.  M.  P. 

In  Mevion-square,  Dublin,  Henry  Wes¬ 
terns,  esq. 

At  D.ublin,  Capt.  Sherr.atfc,  paymaster 
and  adjutant  in  the  Commissariat  Depart¬ 
ment. 

At  Mallow,  co.  Cork,  John  Cole,  esq. 

At  his  seat  near  the  Black  Rock,  ad¬ 
vanced  m  years,  Sir  John  Lees,  bart.  late 
of  the  Dublin  Post  Office.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his-  title  by  his  eldest  son,  the 
Rev.  Harcourt  L. 

At  Holiymount,  co.  Mayo,  (ihe  seat  of 
T.  Lyndsey,  esq.)  Rev.  G.  P.  Woodward, 
eldest  son  of  W.  W.  esq.  of  Clough- 
priorv,  ed.  Tipperary. 

At  Paris,  the  Count  de  - Bougainville , 
the  celebrated  Navigator.  He  was  created 
Count,  and  Senator,  by  Buonaparte.  His 
remains  were  deposited' at  St.  Genevieve 
Sept.  5  ;  and  the  funeral  was  accompanied 
by  detachments  of  the  garrison  of  Paris. 

Of  the  wounds  he  received  at  Cadiz, 
Lieut.  Le  Blanc,  of  the  Fearless  mortar- 
bri’g.  •  *• 

In  Portugal,  of  fever,  brought  on  by 
fatigue,  Major  E.  Dali  mg,  of  the  Cold¬ 
stream  regiment  of  guards. 

While  on  his  way  to  join  the  army, 
Lieut.  W.  H.  Murray,  1st  foot.  He  was 
drowned  while  bathing  in  the  Tagus. 

At  Valentia,  Spain,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  Mr.  Charles  Charlton,  late  merchant 
of  Liverpool. 

On  board  H.  M.  ship  Claudia,  Mr.  R, 
Goodman,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Godfrey  G. 
rector  of  Kemerton,  Gloucestershire. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  resided 
some  years,  Mr.  John  Fleapyp  formerly 
of  Basinghall-street. 

In  Maryland,  Judge  Chase,  one  of  the 
Founders  of  the  Ameucan  Revolution. 

In  Vincennes,  (Ind.  Ter.)  shot  by  Capt. 
Posey,  Lieut.  Jennings,  of  the  United 
States  Army.  It  is  stated  that  some  mis¬ 
understanding  took  place  between  them, 
and  Capt.  P.  sent  a  challenge,  which 
Lieut.  J.  would  not  accept;  that  shortly 
after,  P.  asked  J.  into  a  room,  offered 


two  pistols  for  his  chpice,  and  told  him  to 
fight,  or  be  shot;  and  that,  on  his  still 
refusing,  P.  fired  and  wounded  him;  that 
J.  then  wrested  the  discharged  pistol  from 
P.  and  attempted  to  leave  the  room,  when 
Posey  fired  the  other  pistol,  shot  Jennings 
dead,  and  then  escaped. 

■  At  Gnadaloupb,  Capt.  Hendrie,  of  hi* 
Majesty’s  sloop  Star. 

At  Barbados,  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
received  in  a  duel  with  an  officer  of  one 
of  the  West  India  regiments,  Lieut.  Henly, 
of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Chary bdis. 

At  St.,  Kitt’s,  in  the  West  Indies,  A, 
Perrott,  esq.  second  son  of  the  late  G.  P. 
esq.  of  Cracombe,  co.  Woroester.  , 

At  Martinique,  Col.  R.  Lee,  of  the  63d 
regiment. 

Sept.  1.  Miss  A.  Loach,  of  Adam’s- 
buildings,  Oxford-street.  .While  crossing 
Oxford-street  in  the  evening,  with  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  her  haste  to  avoid  a  coach 
which  was  passing  near  them,  she  was 
knocked  down  by  a  horse  led  by  a  groom, 
and  kicked  at  the  same  instant,  on  the  tem¬ 
ple,  which  killed  her  on  the  spot. 

At  Clapham,  aged  76,  Mrs.  Lee,  rejicfc 
of  the  late  Rev.  William  Lee. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  Peter. Baillie,  esq. 
(eldest  son  of  Evan  B,  esq.)  M.  P.  for  the 
burghs  of  Inverness,  Fortrose.  &e.  His 
remains  were  interred  on  the  9th. .in¬ 
stant  in  St.  Augustine’s  church,  Bristol. 
Something  is  due  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
whose  eminent  virtues,  gentleness  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  distinguished  hospitality,  vyill 
be  long  remembered.  Few  so  happily 
combined  the  characters  (and  in  England 
are  such  only  to  be  found)  of  the  enlight¬ 
ened  merchant,  the-  man  of .  science,  and 
the  accomplished  gentleman.  His  know¬ 
ledge  was  various  and  extensive,  and  com¬ 
municated  without  ostentation  or  reserve. 

Aged  52,  Rev.  Rich.  Flolgate,  formerly 
of  St.  John’s-college,  Cambridge,  vicar  of 
Loddington,  Leicestershire,  and  of  Leake, 
Lincolnshire.  The  former  preferment  is 
in  the  gift  of  Major  Morris ;  the  latter,  of 
the  Trustees  of  Oakham  and  Uppingham 
schools,.  Rutland. 

Suddenly,  aged  58,  Joseph  Bracken- 
bury,  esq.  of  Spjsby,  an  eminent  solicitor, 
and  clerk  of  Sewers.  . 

At  Hull,  aged  86,  Joseph  Eglin,  gent, 
one  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 

Sept.  2.  At  her  sister’s  house,  Bloxham, 
Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr. 'Anthony 
Lampett,  of  Hooknorton,  Oxon.. 

At  Bath,  Jane,  wife  of  Edward  Webb, 
esq.  of  Stoke-Bishop,  and  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Guise,  bart.  of  High- 
am -co art,  Gloucestershire. 

At  Beckingron,  near  Bath,  in  her  76th 
year,  Mrs.  Sarah  EideHon,  mother  of  Mr, 
Harry  E.  formerly  of  Bristol. 

Mr.  Speediman,  of  Trull,  near  Taunton. 

At  Basford,  Notts,  aged  94,  Thomas 
Charlesworth. 

Sept , 
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Sept.  3.  In  his  84th  year,  Mt\Wm.  Green, 
pf  Millbank-street,  Westminster. 

In  his  55th  year,  Cosby  furrows,  esq. 
of  Church-street,  Paddington. 

Suddenly,  Mr.  J.  Driver j  of  Plaistow, 
Essex. 

Suddenly,  returning  from  the  quay  with 
his  horse  and  loaded  cart,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
rope-maker,  Southampton,  While  holding 
his  horse,  it  gave  a  sudden  plunge,  and 
the  fright,  it  is  supposed,  deprived  him  of 
life,  as  he  fell  down  a  corpse ! 

Drowned,  supposed  to  have  fallen  into 
the  river  Withain,  while  returning  to  his 
home  in  Can  wick -field  at  a  late  hour,  Mr. 
Polgrave,  formerly  of  Wellingore,  co.  Line. 

Aged  71,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Jackson,  vicar 
of  Risley,  co  Derby,  perpetual  curate  of 
Kedington,  near  Louth,  and  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  peace  for  Nottinghamshire. 

'  Sept.  4.  At  Sydenham,  aged  78,  R.Sadleir, 
esq.  brother  of  the  late  A,  S.  esq  gover¬ 
nor  of'  Masilapatam,  on  the  Madras  esta¬ 
blishment  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  service. 

At -Worthing,  Mrs.  Fauquire,  widow  of 
the  late  W.  F.  esq.  accountant-general  of 
the  Post-office. 

At  Maidstone,  after  only  three  days  ill¬ 
ness,  Capt.  Edw.  Lacy,  West  Kent  militia, 

-  youngest  son  of  the  late  town  clerk  of  Can¬ 
terbury. 

At  Forest-place,  near  Nottingham,  aged 
64,  Mr.  Thomas  Chambers. 

At  Hubberstone,  near  Milford,  aged  14)9, 
Mary  Martin,  who  never  kept  her  bed 
till  within  a  month  of  her  death.  Her 
memory  and  understanding  were  unim¬ 
paired  lo  the  last.  She  had  a  perfect  re¬ 
collection  of  the  total  eclipse  in  1715. 

Sept.  5.  in  Charlotte-str.  Portland-place, 
E.  Bridgewater,  esq.  many  years  a  medical 
practitioner  in  the  island  of  St.  Christo¬ 
pher’s 

At  Islington,  Mr.  W.  Roper,  late  of 
Great  Queen-street. 

AtStockweii,  co.  Surrey,  Mr.  Win.  At¬ 
kinson. 

In  his  68th  year.  Rev.  Edw.  Kimpton, 
vicar  of  Reigate,  author  of  “  Rimpton’s 
Family  Bible,”  and  several  works  on  di¬ 
vinity,  astrology,  and  astronomy. 

At  Margate,  Isabella,  wife  of  J.  Smith 
Goodiff,  esq.  of  ihe  House  of  Commons, 
and  of  Great,  College-street,  Westminster. 

Suddenly,  while  attending  the  surveying 
of  the  Combhay-locks,  Mr.  J.  O’Neal,  late 
contractor  under  the  Somerset  Coal  Canal 
Company. 

At  Bristol,  Anne-Maria,  only  daughter 
of  James  Arnold,  esq.  of  Wormleighton, 
co.  Warwick. 

Aged  7l),  Mrs.  Mary  Clayton,  widow  of 
the  late  Mr.  C.  farmer,  of  Boston. 

At  Wanlip,  Leicestershire,  Lady  Hud¬ 
son,  wife  of  Sir  C.  G.  H.  bart.  and  eldest 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  PelerHolford,esq. 

At  Hull,  in  his  60th  year.,  Benjamin  By¬ 
ron,  M. 


Sept,  6,  In  Npttingham-place,.  Harriot- 
Emma,.wife  of  Major-gen.  Richardson, 

The  daughter  of  Mr.  Gent,  hair  dresser, 
St.  John’s-street.  road.  Her  death  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  fright  m  consequence  of  a 
fire  which  happened  on  the.  3d  ins|.,/.ini  a 
house  at  the  back  of  her  father’s  premises. 

Sept. 7.  Mrs. Hudson,  of W i.mpo  1  e- s tre§t. 

In  her  85th  yearxMrs.  Elizabeth  Ye  aw, 
of  Hammersmith. 

Sept.  8.  In  Tavistoek-square,  Mrs.  Do¬ 
naldson,  relict  of  the  late  William  D,  esq. 

.  Of  a  fit  qf.  apoplexy,,  in  his  29th  year, 
Mr.  Tarrant,  of  Moorfields.  He  was 
seized  the  preceding  evening,  and  never 
spoke  afterwards. 

In  Lancaster,  in  consequence  of  her 
clothes  taking  fire  the  preced  ing  day  while 
replacing  a  heater  in  a  smoothing  iron, 
aged  16,  Isabella,  only  child  of  H,  Tindal, 
esq.  of  Berbice. 

Sept.  . 9.  In  her  80th  year,  Mrs.,  Buckle, 
relict  of  the  late  Lewis  B.  esq.  of  Upper 
Seymour-street,  Portman -square. 

Agnes,  youngest  child  of  Launcelot 
Shad  well,  esq,  of  Upper  Sower- street. 

In  consequence  of  being  thrown  out  of 
his  chaise,  while  going  with  his  wife,  to 
their  country  residence  at  Epping  Forest, 
by  which  he  was  so  much  hurt  as  to  cause 
his  death  in  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Staines,  of 
Cheapside. 

At  Brighton,  J.  Batard,  esq.  of  Syden¬ 
ham,  Kent,  pnd  of  Angel-court,  Throg¬ 
morton- street, 

At  his  seat,  Nun- Appleton,  co.  York,  in 
his  57th  year,  Sir  William  Mordaunt  Mil¬ 
ner,  bart.  Sir  William  married,  in  1776, 
Miss  Sturt,  daughter  of  Humphrey  S.  esq. 
by  whom  (who  died  Jan.  1805)  he  had 
William,  the  present .  baronet,  and  two 
other  sous,  and  two  daughters.  He. was 
representative  for  the  city,  of  York  in  four 
successive  parliaments,  during  which  he 
maintained  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
public  interest,  with  consistency,  and  was 
a  true  friend  to  old  English  liberty.  'Nei¬ 
ther  place  nor  pension  were  ever  objects 
of  his  pursuit.  His  political  life,  like  his 
domestic,  was  unsullied.  In  his  character 
there  was  nothing  mean  nor  sordid.  He 
was -frank,  generous  j  and  all  the  best  af¬ 
fections  seem  to  have  made  his  heart  their 
favourite  abode.  His  loss  will  be  long 
and  deeply  lamented,  and  by  none  more 
than  by  him  who  has  written  these  few 
lines  to  record  his  worth,  which  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  obseiving  during  an  inti¬ 
macy  of  twenty  years. 

Sept.  1 0.  In  her  85th  year,  Mrs.  Kellam, 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  K.  of  Tot¬ 
tenham. 

In  consequence  of  a  fall  from  her1  horse 
in  Richmond-park,  Miss  Juliana  Dtikes, 
eldest  sister  of  Major-gen.  D.  of  Upper 
Seymour-street,  who  so  recently  received 
the  honourable  testimonies  of  bis  country 
for  his  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Barrosa. 

Septi 
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Obituary ,  with  Anecdotes . — Canal  Shares ,  Kc.  [Sept. 


Sept.  17.  In  Charterhouse-sq.  Rev.  Mat¬ 
thew  Raine,  D.  D.  master  of  Charterhouse 
school.  He  had  been  for  some  weeks  con¬ 
fined  by  a  complaint  over  which  it  was 
thought  he  had  triumphed,  when  a  fever 
intervened,  which  in  two  or  three  days 
baffled  all  medical  skill,  and  terminated 
his  most  valuable  life.  Dr.  R.  had  tilled 
the  important  station  of  Master  of  Char¬ 
terhouse-school  precisely  twenty  years  ; 
and  had  signified  his  determination  to  retire 
fr©m  the  arduous  duties  of  the  situation. 
The  Governors  had  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of’  Hallenbury,  and  the  Honourable 
Society  of  G  ay’s-Inn  had  elected  him  their 
preacher.  But  he  was  cut  off  in  the  very 
prime  of  life,  from  the  retirement  to  which 
he  was  so  honourably  entitled,  and  in 
which  he  would  have  contributed  so  essen¬ 
tially  to  the  support,  to  the  inyuence,  and 
the  conciliation  of  the  Established  Church, 
by  his  learning,'  his  exertions,  and  his 
example.  Never  did  a  human  being  pos¬ 
sess  a  heart  of  more  mild  or  more  purely 
Christian  virtues.  He  gained  such  an 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
by  the  gentleness  combined  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  deportment,  that  they  revered 
in  him  at  once  the  benignity  of  the  parent 
and  the  awe  of  the  master.  They  had,  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  retreat,  employed 
themselves  in  the  means  of  testifying  their 
liveliest  sense  of  gratitude  and  affection  to¬ 
wards  him,  and  on  this  very  day  the  school 
was  to  reassemble.  What  an  afflicting  scene 
it  must  be  to  all  the  warm,  geneious,  and 
ardeni  youths,  whom  it  had  been  the  study 
of  the  departed  and  eloquent  master  to  in¬ 
spire  with  the  love  of  virtue,  to  meet  only  to 
assemble  round  his  bier  !  Many  have  been 
the  losses  which  the  publick  have  lately 
sustained  of  great  and  good  men;  but  no 
man  has  been  thus  prematurely  taken 
from  us  more  truly  great  and  valuable,  by 
every  consideration  of  classical  learning, 
sound  piety,  active  benevolence,  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit,  and  zealous  patriotism, 
than  Dr.  Raine. 

Of  a  decline,  in  his  30th  year,  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas- Warner  Harris,  of  Winchester-place. 

After  only  a  few  minutes’  illness,  the 
yrife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  G’lasse,  rector  of 
Wanstead,  Essex;  whose  uniform  course 


of  piety  and  universal  benevolence  proved 
the  best  preparation  for  that  stroke  which 
suddenly  carried  her  from  the  trials  of  the 
present  world  to  the  enjoyment  of  hea¬ 
venly  bliss. 

At  Folkstone,  in  her  70th  year,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  wife  of  Joseph  Sladen,  esq. 

At  Leicester,  Mr.  Alderman  Edmund 
Swinfen.  He  was  elected  chamberlain  on 
the  corporation  of  that  borough  in  the 
year  1788,  and  served  the  office  of  mayor 
in  1804.  His  magistracy  was  distinguished 
by  strict  independence  and  public  spirit. 
In  private  life  he  was  a  sincere  friend,  and 
a  very  honourable  and  upright  man.  He 
was  the  son  of  Richard  8.  surgeon,  for¬ 
merly  of  Hinckley,  who  died  April  18, 
1797,  aged  65,  and  Mary  his  wife,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Edmund  Ililfe,  of  that  plae^;  she 
died  Oct.  22,  1774,  aged  44.  They  were 
married  April  19,  1757.  And.  Edmund  S. 
was  baptized  at  Hinckley,  May  23,  1760. 

Sept,  21.  In  his  65th  year,  to  the  great 
grief  of  his  family  and  friends,  Mr.  Thomas 
Pickford,  of  Market-street,  in  the  parish 
of  Flarnsted,  Herts.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  greatest  liberality,  and  strict  integrity  ; 
an  affectionate  father,  a  generous  friend, 
a  useful  agriculturist;  and  maintained 
throughoutjife  an  unshaken  loyalty  and  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Constitution  of  his  Coun¬ 
try  both  in  Church  and  State.  He  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Prestbury,  Cheshire. 

Corrections. 

P.  90,  b.  The  late  Sir  Win.  Young ,  bart. 
was  born  in  February  1750  (not  1742,  as 
we  have  before  staled);  and  was  nominated 
governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  &,c. 
during  the  late  Grenville  administration. 
He  lately  sat  in  Parliament  for  Bucking¬ 
ham.  He  was  twice  married.  Besides  the 
publications  we  have  already  noticed,  he 
was  the  author  of  a  statistical  account  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  several  pieces  ef  fu¬ 
gitive  Poetry. 

P.  195,  1.  48.  read ,  At  Shelton,  near 
Newark,  Mrs.  Sarah  Maltby,  wife  of  Sa¬ 
muel  M.  esq.  and  formerly  widow  of  T„ 
Kerr,  M.  D.  late  of  Huntingdon. 

P.  197,  b.  Mr.  Fowke,  whose  death  we 
have  recorded,  was  not  the  intelligent  col¬ 
lector  of  curiosities ;  but  the  son  of  that 
worthy  and  respectable  gentleman. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal  Property,  Dock  Stock,  Fire-Office 
Shares,  &c.  in  September  1811  (to  the  25th),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  London: — Trent  and  Mersey,  or  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  1170/.  10s.  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  last  Half  Yearly  Dividend  of  22/.  10s.  per  Share  clear. — Neath,  300/. 
ex.  Dividend  20/. — Swansea,  175/  to  180/.  ex.  Dividend  10/. — Grand  Junction,  no  Sales, 
195/.  offered. — Kennett  and  Avon,  29/.  to  31/. — Rochdale,  52/.  ex.  Dividend  of  1/.— 
Peak  Forest,  75/.  with  Dividend  of  2/. — Union,  80/. — Wilts  and  Berks  Old  Shares, 
24/.  10s. — New  Ditto,  61.  15s.  Premium. —Dudley,  53/,  ex  Dividend  1/.— London 
Dock  Stock,  119/. — London  Dock  Scrip,  18.  17/.  10s.  Premium.— Commercial  Dock 
Old  Shares,  150/.  with  New  Share  attached. — Rock,  7s.  Premium. — East  London 
WaterVWorks,  110/. — York  Buildings  Ditto,  104.— Grand  Junction  Water-Works,  7/. 
7s.  6/.  51.  5s.  4/.  10s.  Premium. — London  Flour  Company,  10/. — Dover  Street  Hoad, 
13/.  Discouut. — London  Institution,  63/.- — Albion  Assurance*  51/.  15s.— -Globe,  113/. 
to  112/.  10s.— Covent  Garden  Theatre  New  Shares,  485/, 

•  SIJUI* 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  August  20  to  September  24,  1811. 


Christened. 
Males  -  1005 
Females  1000 


2005 


Buried. 
Males  -  742 
Females  713 


1455 


Of  whom  have  died  under  2  years  old  502 
Peck  Loaf  5s.  2 d.  5s.  2d.  5s.  4 d.  5s.  6d.  5s.  'Id. 
Salt  £\.  per  bushel ;  4i d.  per  pound. 


2  and  5  140 
e  5  and  10  45 

|^10  and  20  35 

|  C  20  and  30  103 
W  3  30  and  40  1 44 
40  and  50  143 


50  and  60  iS5 
60  and  70  112 
70  and  80  63 

80  and  90  28 

90  and  100  5 


AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending  September  14,  1811. 


INLAND  COUNTIES. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barly 

Oats 

Beans 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Middlesex 

110 

2 

40 

10 

42 

0 

30 

10 

50 

1 

Surrey 

110 

8 

47 

8 

48 

0 

34 

2 

50 

6 

Hertford 

97 

9 

52 

3 

41 

0 

28 

4 

43 

6 

Bedford 

92 

11 

48 

0 

36 

6 

28 

6 

46 

0 

Huntingd. 

98 

0 

00 

0 

34 

6 

24 

0 

42 

9 

Northam. 

96 

10 

53 

0 

40 

9 

24 

0 

47 

6 

Rutland 

97 

0 

00 

0 

38 

6 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Leicester 

86 

8 

47 

.1 

36 

8 

27 

7 

38 

ri 

t 

Nottingham  92 

2 

44 

0 

39 

0 

27 

8 

47 

6 

Derby 

87 

2 

00 

0 

38 

0 

28 

0 

46 

10 

Stafford 

90 

4 

00 

0 

44 

2 

30 

1 

49 

10 

Salop 

96 

7 

58 

10 

00 

0 

35 

7 

00 

0 

Hereford 

94 

4 

51 

2 

50 

9 

32 

0 

50 

6 

Worcester 

103 

11 

00 

0 

49 

9 

36 

11 

50 

10 

W  arwick 

105 

1 

00 

0 

52 

7 

34 

2 

53 

5 

Wilts 

108 

4 

00 

() 

45 

8 

51 

2 

53 

8 

Berks 

115 

7 

52 

0 

42 

2 

31 

6 

51 

7' 

Oxford 

108 

9 

00 

0 

43 

1 

29 

3 

48 

4 

Bucks 

107 

8 

00 

0 

38 

0 

29 

0 

49 

0 

Brecon 

95 

5 

00 

0 

50 

8 

27 

2 

00 

0 

Montgom. 

87 

2 

00 

0 

00 

0 

34 

1 

00 

0 

Radnor 

91 

9 

00 

0 

38 

8 

31 

2 

00 

0 

Average  of  England  and  Wales,  per  quarter. 

96  1 1|47  9|42  2^28  10[47  0 


Average  of  Scotland,  per  quarter: 

l  .  1  1  1 

Aggregate  Average  Prices  of  the  Twelve  Ma¬ 
ritime  Districts  of  England  and  Wales,  by 
which  Exportation  and  Bounty  are  to  be 
regulated  in  Great  Britain. ...v . . . 


MARITIME  COUNTIES. 

Wheat  Rye  Early  Oats  Beans 


s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.. 

d. 

Essex 

105 

4 

49 

0 

42 

6 

32 

10 

47 

9 

Kent 

102 

9 

00 

0 

37 

0 

27 

6 

43 

6 

Sussex 

105 

8 

00 

0 

00 

0 

32 

0 

00 

0 

Suffolk 

96 

11 

43 

1 

37 

8 

28 

8 

41 

8 

Cambridge98 

6 

00 

0 

30 

0 

23 

2 

39 

0 

Norfolk 

90 

9 

37 

o 

37 

8 

24 

7 

40 

0 

Lincoln 

87 

3 

46 

0 

33 

2 

21 

10 

40 

« 

York 

84 

8 

51 

4 

39 

2 

25 

7 

46 

7 

Durham 

90 

10 

00 

0 

00 

0 

29 

3 

00 

© 

Northum. 

81 

1J 

52 

8 

34 

8 

26 

6 

00 

0 

Cumberl. 

80 

6 

45 

2 

37 

10 

32 

1 

00 

0 

Westmor. 

91 

8 

46 

0 

36 

9 

32 

0 

00 

0 

Lancaster  87 

6 

00 

0 

00 

0 

31 

8 

48 

• 

Chester 

85 

7 

00 

0 

44 

2 

31 

10 

00 

0 

Flint 

90 

4 

00 

0 

53 

10 

00 

0 

00 

ft 

Denbigh 

94 

7 

00 

0 

48 

0 

34 

4 

00 

0 

Anglesea 

00 

0 

00 

0 

35 

0 

24 

0 

00 

0 

Camarv. 

84 

0 

00 

0 

42 

4 

25 

4 

00 

0 

Merionet. 

89 

10 

00 

0 

50 

6 

32 

0 

00 

0 

Cardigan 

90 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

21 

0 

00 

0 

Pembroke  77 

0 

00 

0 

47 

7 

IS 

0 

00 

0 

Carmarth 

97 

6 

00 

0 

48 

8 

21 

4 

00 

0 

Glamorg.  1 07 

8 

00 

0 

48 

0 

26 

8 

00 

0 

Gloucest.  103 

3 

00 

0 

47 

7 

33 

5 

00 

0 

Somerset.  1 19 

1 

00 

0 

42 

0 

23 

0 

52 

8 

Monmo. 

100 

2 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Devon 

Ill 

4 

00 

0 

44 

10 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Cornwall 

97 

4 

00 

0 

46 

6 

28 

5 

00 

0 

Dorset 

iio 

4 

00 

0 

45 

9 

32 

6 

00 

0 

Hants 

106 

6 

42 

0 

38 

10 

30 

2 

49 

6 

..95 

10 

45 

9 

41 

4 

27 

11 

46 

3 

PRICES  OF  FLOUR,  September  23  : 

Fine  per  Sack  95s.  to  1 00s.  Seconds  90s.  to  95s.  Bran  per  Q.  9s.  to  1  ls.6tf  Pollard  22s.  to  26s. 

RETURN  of  WHEAT,  in  Mark-Lane,  including  only  from  Sept.  9  to  Sept.  14  : 
Total  10,512  Quarters.  Average  107s.  5|d. — 5s.  9§d.  higher  than  last  Return. 

OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  1401bs.  Avoirdupois,  September  14,  46s.  8c/. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  September  18,  32s.  9£c/.  per  Cwt. 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  September  23: 


Kent  Bags . 

. 31. 

1 0s.  to  11. 

Is. 

Kent  Pockets . 

. 4/. 

o 

•M 

O 

155, 

Sussex  Ditto . 

. 4/. 

0s.  to  6!. 

Of. 

Sussex  Ditto . 

0s.  to  51. 

0>. 

Essex  Ditto . 

. 4/. 

05.  to  61. 

65. 

Farnham  Ditto  .... 

105.  to  12/. 

05. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  September  23  : 

St.  James’s,  Hay  51.  10s.  Straw  2/.  5s.  —Whitechapel,  Hay  61.  Clover'll.  10s. 
Straw  21.  11s. — Smithfteld,  Clover  61.  2s.  6c/.  Old  Hay  61.  Straw  21.  0s.  6d. 


SMITHFIELD,  September  23. 


Beef....... . 4s,  4c/.  to  5s.  4 d. 

Mutton . 4s.  8 d.  to  5s.  6 d. 

Veal . . . 5s.  Or /.  to  6s.  8 d. 

Pork . „ . 4s.  8r/.  to  6s.  0 d. 


To  sink  the  Offal — per  Stone  of  81bs. 

Lamb  5s.  Od.  to  6s.  0 d. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  this  Day  ’ 
Beasts  about  2,400  Calves  150, 

Sheep  and  Lambs  16,850.  Pigs  200, 


COALS,  September  25  :  Newcastle  48s.  3d.  to  54s.  Or/.  Sunderland  43s.  6rZ.  to  44s. 
SOAP,  Yellow  84s.  Mottled  92s.  Curd  96s.  CANDLES,  lls.  perDoz.  Moulds  12s. 
TALLO  W,  per  Stone,  Sib.  St.  James’s  4s.  Whitechapel  4s. 


Printed  by  J.  Nichols  and  Ssh,  Rad  lyon  Passage,  Fleet  Street,  London*  WILLIAM  CARTER,  Stock-Broker,  No.  8,  Charing  Cross*. 
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Meteorological  Diary  for  September,  1811.  By  Dr.  Pole,  Bristol. 


Days.  Mo. 

M.  8  h. 

G.  heat. 

1 

1 

!  Inches. 

1  20ths. 

' 

WEATHER. 

*» 

J 

58  66 

30-  7 

cloudy  at  times 

2 

56  65 

30-  8 

ditto,  in  the  evening  a  fine  view  of  the  lunar  eclipse  . 

3 

53  65 

30-  9 

mostly  cloudy 

4 

57  64 

30-  2 

cloudy 

5 

60  70 

30-10 

scattered  clouds 

4 

58  73 

30-10 

clear 

7 

58  73 

30-10 

ditto 

8 

54  70 

30-10 

ditto 

9 

51  71 

30-10 

ditto 

10 

57  73 

60-  9 

ditto 

11 

62  78 

30-  7 

mostly  clear,  afternoon,  rather  cloudy 

12 

61  75 

30-  7 

clear 

13 

61  76 

30-  6 

ditto 

14 

56  70 

SO-  6 

ditto 

15 

53  70 

30-  6 

commenced  cloudy,  afternoon  clear 

16 

59  67 

30-  6 

morning  cloudy,  afternoon  cloudy  at  times 

17 

57  70 

30-  6 

clear 

18 

57  72' 

30-  4 

d  itto 

19 

54  72 

30-  2 

ditto  [high  wind 

20 

59  71 

29-16 

very  heavy  rain  and  hail,  much  thunder  and  lightning. 

21 

60  68 

29-16 

cloudy,  light  showers 

22 

50  65 

30-  0 

cloudy,  considerable  rain 

23 

56  64 

29-16 

mostly  cloudy,  frequent  showers  * 

24 

52  60 

29-17 

cloudy  in  general,  evening  showery 

25 

55  55 

29-  6 

very  cloudy,  heavy  showers 

26 

54  57 

29-10 

cloudy,  very  rainy 

27 

49  58 

29-10 

dear 

28 

51  61 

29-12 

ditto 

29 

45  61 

29-15 

morning  clear,  afternoon  cloudy  at  times,  light  rani 

30 

53  61 

29-17- 

cloudy,  very  rainy,  high  wind 

The  average  degrees  of  Temperature,  from  observations  made  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  are  55  53-100ths ;  those  of  the  corresponding  month  in  the  year  1810, 
were  56  40-100ths;  in  1809,  56  76-100ths;  in  1808,  45  80-100ths;  in  1807,  48 
27-100ths;  in  1806,  54  52-100ths;  in  1805,  58-100ths;  and  in  1804,  56  32-lOOths. 

The  quantity  of  Rain  fallen  this  month  is  equal  to  4  inches  5-100ths;  that  of  the 
corresponding  month  in  the  year  1810,  was  2  inches  66-100thsj  in  1809,  4  inches  16-100ths; 
in  1808,  4  inches  36-1  OOths;  in  1807,  3  inches  69-100ths  j  in  1806,  1  inch  81-100ths  j 
in  1805,  1  inch  59- lOOths  j  and  in  1804,  28-100ths  of  an  inch. 


Meteorological  Table  for  Oct.  1811.  By  W,  Cary,  Strand. 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

o  g 
o  .5 

S  e 

o  o 
XI  S 

Noon. 

_o 

o  a= 

fet 

-  fc 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
in  Oct.  1811 

Sept. 

o 

O 

o 

26 

50 

61 

48 

29,22 

showery 

27 

46 

50 

48 

,15 

rain 

28 

45 

60 

50 

,20 

showery 

29 

50 

62 

54 

,50 

fair 

30 

50 

63 

55 

,  65 

showery 

OA 

55 

62 

52 

,41 

showery 

2 

54 

61 

49 

,72 

fair 

3 

44 

56 

52 

,62 

rain 

4 

54 

68 

60 

,50 

fair 

5 

59 

66 

56 

,66 

stormy 

6 

56 

64 

57 

,89 

fair 

7 

57 

67 

58 

,93 

cloudy 

8 

57 

67 

56 

,99 

fair 

9 

56 

64 

57 

30, 05 

fair 

10 

57 

1 

64 

60 

,06 

fair 

Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

Tqihjsj 
■010,0  [  [ 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
in  Oct.  1811. 

Oct. 

O 

O 

O 

11 

60 

66 

60 

29,  84 

fair 

12 

60 

.  63 

56 

,67 

cloudy 

13 

57 

60 

58 

,82 

fair 

14 

58 

60 

57 

,83 

small  rai» 

15 

60 

70 

62 

,80 

fair 

16 

60 

70 

63 

,97 

fair 

17 

60 

69 

60 

30,  09 

fair 

18 

55 

68 

61 

,18 

fair 

.19 

60 

64 

54 

,22 

cloudy 

20 

55 

63 

56 

,22 

cloudy 

21 

55 

64 

60 

29,  32 

fair 

22 

60 

64 

54 

,54 

cloudy 

23 

52 

59 

52 

,  56 

fair 

24 

51 

52 

47 

,48 

rain 

25 

46 

56 

46 

,34 

fair 
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Brompton  Chapjsl. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  17. 

S  you  had  the  kindness  to  insert 
a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Weeden 
Butler,  jun.  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dibdin’s  quitting  Brompton 
Chapel,  in  the  opening  of  the  last 
Number  of  your  Magazine  ;  you  will 
probably  be  kind  enough  to  grant 
this  communication,  upon  the  same 
subject,  an  equal  indulgence. 

By  my  signature  you  will  find  me 
to  be  an  Old  Inhabitant  of  Bromp- 
ton  ;  and  I  confess  that  my  surprize, 
both  at  the  delivery  and  printing  of 
part  of  Mr,  Butler’s  Sermon,  was 
great  in  the  extreme.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know,  Sir,  what  could  have 
called  forth  such  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Butler.  I  was  among  the 
auditors  of  Mr.  Dibdin’s  Farewell  Ser¬ 
mon;  and  what  Mr.  B.  calls  ‘f  urn- 
equivocal  proofs  of  dissatisfaction,” 
was,  on  the  part  of  Mr,  D,  a  frank 
and  manly  avowal  of  his  inability  to 
continue  in  a  situation,  where  the 
salary  was  very  far  from  being  “  com¬ 
mensurate  with  his  labours,”  (I  bor* 
row  his  own  words)  and  where  the 
support  of  his  hearers  was  partial 
and  inadequate. 

It  is  well  known  to  Mr.  B.  and  to 
the  Proprietors  of  Brompton  Chapel, 
that  when  Mr.  Dibdin  undertook  the 
care  of  Souls  at  Brompton,  as  affect¬ 
ing  Evening  Service,  scarcely  fifty 
people  used  to  assemble  for  Diving 
Worship.  He  altered  the  hour  from 
three  to  seven— lighted  up  the  Cha- 
pel  at  his  own  ex  pence — and  con¬ 
stantly  attended  himself,  for  about 
seven  years,  in  reading  Prayers  and 
Preaching  with  the  utmost  zeal  and 
success.  He  delivered  also  various 
courses  of  Lectures;  arid  had,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  congregation  regularly  increase. 
I  believe,  when  he  reft  the  Chapel, 
this  congregation  consisted  of  nearer 
five  than  four  hundred. 

This,  Sir,  is,  I  apprehend,  the  effec¬ 


tual  way  to  counteract  Cant  and  Me* 
thodism  :  and  if  all  Ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  take  the 
same  pains,  and  follow  the  same  plan 
—if  they  would  explain  as  well  as 
enforce,  and  act  as  well  as  explain — * 
we  should  have  fuller  Chapels,  and  a 
more  effective  Ministry. 

Mr.  Butler  is  pleased  tp  pass  a 
handsome  eulogium  upon  Mr.  Dib¬ 
din’s  talents  and  character ;  and  to 
say  that  he  “  stood  in  awe”  when  he 
considered  whom  he  succeeded.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  Mr,  B.  to  “  stand 
in  awe;”  his  own  character  is  quitje 
respectable,  and  his  talents  are  not 
less  creditable.  1  will  draw  no  com¬ 
parison  between  these  two  reverend 
Gentlemen;  but  I  may  be  permitted 
to  remark,  that  Mr.  B.  wants  the 
particular  talent  of  making  his  gene * 
ral  ones  known  in  the  pulpit.  His 
sincerity,  1  believe,  to  be  unquestion¬ 
able  ;  but  he  can  never  be  so  success¬ 
ful  as  his  predecessor.  Several  things 
combine  to  give  Mr.  Dibdin  peculiar 
advantages ;  his  voice  is  clear,  mel¬ 
low,  and  flexible  to  a  degree;  it  ha§ 
great  power  and  great  sweetness;  and 
he  manages  it,  both  in  reading  and 
preachiug,  with  complete''  success. 
His  countenance  is  expressive  of  the 
sentiments  which  he  delivers;  and  a 
certain  natural  earnestness  and  com¬ 
manding  energy,  as  well  as  easy  and 
appropriate  action,  give  great  effect 
to  his  eloquent  and  animated  dis¬ 
courses.  These  discourses  I  have 
heard,  almost  without  a  single  omis¬ 
sion,  for  the  length  of  time  he  has 
preached  at  Brompton  Chapel ;  aud 
i  am  sure  I  am  a  better  mon  for 
having  heard  them,  if  any  Clergy¬ 
man  be  a  Clergyman  of  our  good  old 
Mother  Church,  our  late  yvorthy 
Evening  Lecturer  is  pne, 

In  again  calling  your  attention  to 
the  letter  of  Mr,  Weeden  Butler,  jun.; 
Jet.  me  ask  what  could  haye  induced 
him  to  talk  about  being  B  content 
with  his  wages”  like  his  great  Master? 

and 
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and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  about 
fixing  the  horn*  of  Evening  Worship. 
If  Mr.  B.  wishes  the  present  hour 
(half  past  four),  it  must  be  from 
making  it  subservient  to  some  other 
clerical  duty ;  for,  in  regard  to  Bromp¬ 
ton  Chapel,  the  melancholy  effects  of 
the  present  arrangement  are  already 
visible,  in  the  thin,  and  comparatively 
lukewarm,  congregation  which  at¬ 
tends. 

It  will  be  for  the  Proprietors  of  this 
Chapel,  and  especially  for  the  Vicar, 
to  determine,  how  far  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  likely  to 
be  affected,  if  ail  places  of  Worship 
are  thus  absurd  in  their  appointment 
of  the  hour  of  duty  ;  and  if  flocks 
can  witness  the  withdrawing  of  their 
most  efficient  pastors,  without  remon¬ 
strance  and  regret ! 

An  Old  Bromptonian. 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  4. 

HAVE  expressed  my  wish  to  re¬ 
ceive  notices  of  any  errors  or 
omissions  which  may  have  occurred 
in  the  History  of  the  County  of  Sur¬ 
rey ;  and  I  feel  myself  under  great  ob¬ 
ligations  to  any  gentleman  who  will 
take  the  trouble  of  communicating 
his  observations.  My  mistake  as  to 
the  Epitaph  mentioned  by  E.  J.  p., 
509,  of  your  work  for  June  last,  has 
been  noticed  by  another,  and  I  should 
not  have  so  long  delayed  answering, 
had  not  an  absence  from  town  (which 
still  continues)  disabled  me.  I  quoted 
from  memory,  and  do  not  recollect  the 
two  last  lines,  but  I  shall  recover  them. 

Mr.  Broadwood  has  my  thanks  for 
mentioning  in  your  August  Magazine, 
p.  100,  what  he  supposes  an  error, 
but  which,  I  apprehend,  he  has  not 
proved  to  be  such. 

That  the  Astons  possessed  the 
Manor  of  Newdegate  till  1542,  is  ad¬ 
mitted  on  both  sides ;  Mr.  Broad- 
wood  says  that,  in  1543,  they  con¬ 
veyed  to  King  Henry  VIII.  “  the 
Manor  now  belonging  to  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  but  Mr.  Broadwood  himself 
states  that  the  Manor  of  which  the 
College  are  owners,  is,  not  the  Manor 
of  Newdegate,  hut  “  the  Manor  of 
Marishland.”  Of  this  Manor  I  have 
no  other  account  than  what  Mr. 
Broadwood  has  here  given. 

Mr.  Broadwood  says,  that  the  Edi¬ 
tor  “  assuming  the  fact,  that  the 
Manor  of  Newdegate  was  conveyed 
by  the  Astons  to  the  Newdegates, 


deduces  its  descent  in  that  family  to 
1636,  when  they  conveyed  it  to  Mr. 
Budgeon”  [Budgen].  I  have  not 
here  assumed  any  thing  which  is  not 
warranted  by  records,  and  perusal 
of  original  deeds.  From  them  I  find 
that  the  Newdegate  family  had  the 
Manor  of  that  name  before  1619,  and 
conveyed  it  to  Mr.  Budgen  in  1636; 
and  there  are  indisputable  proofs  of 
its  having  descended,  from  that  time, 
to  the  gentleman  who  lately  sold  it  to 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

It  is  so  common  in  Surrey  to  find 
two  or  more  manors  in  one  parish, 
that  the  existence  of  the  Manor  of 
Newdegate,  and  that  of  Marishland, 
in  the  parish  of  Newdegate,  is  not  at 
all  inconsistent;  aud  the  Astons  might 
be  owners  of  both. 

Mr.  Broadwood  says,  that  Mr.  Bud- 
gen’s  family  held  lands  in  Newdegate, 
of  the  Manor  of  Marishland— -  it  is 
possible  it  might  be  so,  though  I  do 
not  know  the  fact;  I  have  said,  as 
observed  by  Mr.  Broadwood,  that  the 
Newdegates  had  lands  there  before 
they  had  the  Manor;  but  that  they 
held  Newdegate  Place,  of  the  Manor 
of  Marishland,  requires  much  stronger 
proof  than  Mr.  Broadwood  has  pro¬ 
duced.  Land  held  with  Newdegate 
Place  might  perhaps  pay  quit-rents; 
but  it  is  improbable  that  that  large 
capital  mansion,  always  considered  as 
the  Manor-house  of  the  Manor  of 
Newdegate,  should  be  held  of  the 
Manor  of  Marishland.  W.  Bray. 


Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  3. 

N  the  Review  of  your  late  excel¬ 
lent  friend’s, Anna  Seward’s, Works, 
you  have  altered  your  opinion*  as  to 
her  age  ;  and  agree  with  Walter  Scott, 
that  her  birth  was  in  1747.  How  can 
we  reconcile  this  witfi  her  own  words? 
In  a  letter  dated  Lichfield,  Jan.  1764, 
(Vol.  I.  page  89,  of  Mr.  Scott’s  edition 
of  her  Works),  she  writes, 

“  Who  shall  demand  precision  in  the 
allusions  of  an  imagination  which  has  but 
just  imbibed  the  warmth  of  hve?ity  Sum¬ 
mers.  Alas  !  of  the  soft  and  musically 
sounding  teens,  I  took  an  eternal  farewell 
the  1 2th  of  last  December.” 

*  We  had  not  altered  our  opinion  (see 
pp.  154,  241);  but,  after  the  positive  as¬ 
sertion  of  Mr.  Scott,  thought  it  right  at 
least  to  suggest  a  doubt. — Her  Epitaph, 
however,  (see  p.  255,)  shews  that  we  were 
originally  connect.  Her  younger  sister 
was  20  in  1764. 

Again, 
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Again,  in  a  Letter  from  Gotham, 
dated  Oct.  1767,  (p.  199,  of  Vol.  I.) 

“  It  is  at  least,  if  not  Spring,  high  Sum¬ 
mer  with  you  and  I,  who  have  not  yet 
attained  our  twenty-fourth  year.” 

I  have  no  doubt  but  Mr.  S.  had 
very  good  authority  for  the  date 
•which  he  has  given  ;  and  yet  we  sel¬ 
dom  find  ladies  reckoning  themselves 
older  than  they  really  are:  which, 
then  is  the  correct  date  ? 

Yours,  &c.  Hugh  C  alp  vs. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  5. 

EVERAL  of  Miss  Seward’s  Let¬ 
ters  are  excellent ;  but  there 
is  a  deal  of  mechanism  and  fishing  for 
applauding  answers.  Some  friends  of 
mine  are  greatly  displeased  at  having 
family  events  brought  forward.  She 
is  the  first  person  1  ever  knew,  who 
spoke  in  derogation  of  Addison’s 
prose :  arid  although  she  sometimes 
applauds  Johnson,  she  never  closes 
speaking  of  him  without  abuse,  and 
always  does  so  with  savage  delight. 
Some  of  the  sigh  and  tear  poets  she 
applauds  to  the  skies ;  and  she  criti¬ 
cises  often,  as  if  she  were  the  goddess 
of  decision. — But  when  I  see  her 
nursing  the  doating  father,  and  watch¬ 
ing  every  turn  of  look  day  and  ni  gbt, 
feeding  him  with  filial  attentions,  as 
if  her  life  depended  upon  his;  she  is 
deserving  our  reverence,  and  I  could 
kiss  her  hand  with  respect. 

Yours,  &c.  A  Rambler. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nortliiam ,  Oct.  5. 

OUR  Correspondent  Miles  will 
not,  I  think,  be  displeased  that 
I  call  in  question  the  justness  of  his 
too  general  remark  on  the  infre¬ 
quency  of  Grace  before  and  after 
Meals,  at  the  tables  of  the  noble,  the 
busy,  and  the  opulent.  As  far  as  my 
individual  testimony  goes,  I  can  with 
truth  assure  him,  that,  in  the  course 
of  fifty  years  and  upwards,  I  have 
known  but  few,  if  any,  instances  of  its 
being  omitted  in  families  of  the  above 
description,  or  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  except  such  as  are  utterly  re¬ 
probate.  His  observation  is  unques¬ 
tionably  founded  upon  his  own  expe¬ 
rience  of  this  omission,  and  his  desire 
to  remedy  it  is  exceedingly  laudable: 
f or,  if  so  shameful  an  unthankfulness 
to  Providence  for  the  daily  sustenance 
of  life  does  universally  prevail,  it  is 
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indeed  a  subject  of  real  and  very  great 
concern  ;  and  still  more  if  these  oc¬ 
casions,  as  he  seems  to  consider,  are 
the  only  opportunities  of  prayer ; 
which  surely  cannot  be  the  case  in  any 
situation,  that  these  momentary  ac¬ 
knowledgments  of  the  blessings  of 
Heaven  should  be  all  the  devotion 
that  can  he  practised.  With  regard 
to  the  proper  forms  of  Grace  at  Meals, 
I  think  we  need  not  wait  for  the  re¬ 
collection  of  those  of  Dr.  Johnson  or 
Sir  William  Jones,  as  there  are  al¬ 
ready  published  many  from  which  we 
may  select,  comprehending  sufficient 
energy  of  thought  and  propriety  of 
language,  which,  as  your  Correspon¬ 
dent  rightly  observes,  they  should 
possess.  Ejaculations  of  this  nature, 
though  they  ought  to  be  concise , 
should  neither  have  the  point  of  an 
epigram ,  nor  the  quaintuess  of  &  pro¬ 
verb.  The  forms  that  I  have  mostly 
been  accustomed  to  are,  t:  For  these 
and  all  his  blessings  God’s  holy  name 
be  praised.” — “  Accept,  0  Lord,  our 
thanks  for  what  we  have  received.” 
But  the  most  impressive  form  that  I 
remember  to  have  heard  is  this, 
“  Supply,  0  Lord,  the  wants  of  others  ; 
and  give  us  thankful  hearts.” 

Yours,  &c.  W.  B. 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  10. 

HE  Rev.  John  Jones  (Part  I, 
p.  511)  resigned  Alconbury,  in 
1749,  on  obtaining  the  rectory  of 
Bolnehurst  in  Bedfordshire  ;  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  which  being  damp,  he  resided 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Ever- 
ton,  not  far  distant;  and  died  about 
1771.  Has  he  any  Epitaph  at  Bolne¬ 
hurst  or  Everton  ?  and  who  succeeded 
him  ? 

Mr.  Gilpin,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Life  of  Cranmer,  pays  a  high  compli¬ 
ment  to  Mr.  Jones;  whose  MSS.  (it 
is  believed)  are  deposited  in  Rod- 
Cross-street  Library.  M.  G. 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  19. 

SINCE  the  last  account  which  you 
published,  the  nominal  price  of 
Silver  has  risen  1  %d.  an  ounce,  hut 
Gold  remains  as  it  then  was. 

The  present  prices  charged  by  the 
London  refiners  are, 

s.  d. 

Pure  Virgin  Gold  5  6  0  per  oz. 

Ditto  Silver  0  6  11^  ditto. 

Yours,  &c.  B.  S. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  7. 

IIILE  taste  and  elegant  refine¬ 
ment  in  dress,  manners,  furni¬ 
ture,  &c,  are  making  rapid  advances 
towards  perfection;  it  is  a  strange 
paradox  to  the  artist,  the  antiquary, 
and  the  man  of  philosophical  obser¬ 
vation,  to  perceive  the  sublime  mo¬ 
numents  of  the  genius  of  our  ances¬ 
tors  disregarded  and  trifled  with.  The 
public  mind  is  possessed  with  an 
apathy  almost  unaccountable  with 
regard  to  the  fine  arts;  Architecture, 
especially  that  of  our  own  country,  is 
moving  retrograde  in  the  public  esti¬ 
mation  ;  and  it  is  vexatious  to  observe 
that  this  disgraceful  indifference,  on 
the  pai  t  of  the  pubiick  at  large,  should 
also  subject  us  to  the  mortification  of 
hearing  the  sublime  science  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Pointed  Architecture,  assailed 
and  degraded  by  epithets,  ridiculed 
by  ignorance,  and  cruelly  insulted  and 
trifled  with,  by  aspiring  quacks  and 
envious  copyists.  While  a  systema¬ 
tical  assault  is  made  on  this  noble 
style  of  building,  by  its  most  relent¬ 
less  enemies,  whose  malevolence  in¬ 
creases  in  proportion  as  its  practical 
principles  defy  their  shallow  concep¬ 
tions,  they  fortunately  expose  their 
own  weakness  ;  by  slighting,  in  their 
anger,  the  classical  models  left  us  by 
Greece  and  Rome,  whose  ascertained 
proportions,  and  apparent  perfection, 
furnish  a  standard,  which  will  alwavs 
rise  above  insignificance,  and  hide 
the  want  of  inventive  genius  in  the 
modern  Architect,  to  plunge  into  a 
chaos  of  error  by  dabbling  with  the 
antient  Architecture  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try  ;  where  rules  were  less  followed 
by  our  greatest  architects,  than  the 
inspirations  of  a  towering  and  origi¬ 
nal  genius,  aided  by  a  polished  and 
cultivated  mind.  To  prove  this,  how 
many  names  might  be  mentioned, 
such  as  Gundqlph,  Remigius,  Anselm, 
Lanfranc,  Henry  de  Blois,  St.  Hugh, 
&c.  &c.  To  remedy  the  want  of 
mechanical  directions,  our  ingenious 
copyists  have  recourse  to  that  fruit¬ 
ful  store-house  of  absurdity,  fancy  ; 
and  never  fail  producing  lamentable 
illustrations  of  the  ridiculous  incon¬ 
gruities  into  which  fancy  will  often, 
in  her  capricious  freaks,  so  unkindly 
betray  her  warmest  votaries.  This 
Sun  of  Innovation  has,  in  opposition 
to  other  Suns,  whose  influence  bene¬ 
fited  mankind,  risen  in  the  West ;  and 
from  that  quarter  have  the  stronger 


rays  of  absurdity  emanated,  from  that 
quarter  have  they  been  supplied.  The 
dilapidations  of  Henry  Vli’s  Chapel, 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  present  con¬ 
firming  illustrations  of  this :  but  I 
pass  the  well-known  modern  antiques 
which  have  arisen  from  we  know  not 
what  in  all  parts  of  the  town  ;  I  pass 
the  much-regretted  barbarism  which 
has  ruined  Guildhall ;  to  notice  ano¬ 
ther  specimen  of  <c  Gothic ,”  as  it  is 
termed  by  the  Goths  themselves;  iti 
which,  though  such  artists  cannot  be 
supposed  lending  their  assistance  as 
those  who  direct  more  extensive  in¬ 
novations,  yet,  as  it  has  proceeded 
from  the  same  innate  feeling,  and  been 
executed  with  the  same  inconsistency, 
it  may  deserve  notice:  because, though 
the  work  of  an  individual  may  he  in 
itself  beneath  public  stricture,  yet  a 
nation  is  composed  of  individuals ;  and 
if  not  individually  possessed  of  some 
little  taste,  who  can  hope  to  see  it 
possessing  taste  collectively  ?  The  old 
front  of  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing 
Cross,  being  removed  lately,  another 
has  sprung  into  its  situation,  so  unlike 
any  thing  that  can  enter  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  any  one  who  has  not  seen  it, 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to  con¬ 
vey  a  correct  idea  of  it.  To  nothing 
does  it  so  nearly  approach,  in  point 
of  confusion  and  complete  disarrange¬ 
ment,  as  the  Nuptial  Habiliments  of 
Petruchio  :  as  to  the  particular  style 
it  is  intended  to  imitate,  it  requires  a 
little  decyphering  before  we  can  de¬ 
cide;  but,  however,  it  seems  to  aspire 
to  the  “  Gothic .”  On  a  deliberate 
survey  of  this  new  erection,  the  pin¬ 
nacles  seem  to  be  meant  to  be  some¬ 
thing  of  an  early  period,  probably 
copied  from  those  on  the  North  Tran¬ 
sept  of  Westminster  Abbey  ;  but  in 
placing  the  crockets,  fancy  must  he 
regarded  as  all  the  authority  con¬ 
sulted,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
perfectly  correct.  The  broken  pedi¬ 
ment  between  the  two  aforesaid  pin¬ 
nacles,  is  an  imitation  of  those  gene¬ 
rally  made  use  of  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  ;  taken  by 
itself,  it  may  he  called  a  tolerable  fair 
copy,  but  when  placed  between  two 
pinnacles  of  so  opposite  a  style  as 
those  l  have  described,  the  association 
is  false  and  ridiculous.  —  The  hqw 
window  in  thecen'treistjie  next  object : 
this  has  rather  a  clumsy  aspect,  the 
height  not  being  proportioned  to  the 
width,  and  the  openings  having  sashed 

windows 
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windows  in  them,  ns  have  all  the  other 
windows,  instead  of  being  divided  by 
mullions. — We  come  now  to  the  base, 
which,  for  incongruity  of  design  and 
maI-appropria!ion,  may  vie  with  any 
inexistence.  —  A  gateway  being  re¬ 
quisite  to  an  inn,  we  have  one  here 
which  presents,  on  either  side  of  the 
opening,  clustered  straws  (t  beg  par¬ 
don,  Sir,  I  ought  to  say  columns)  of 
that  nondescript  class,  first  promul¬ 
gated  by  Batty  Langley.  Even  that 
innovator  would  never  have  placed 
them  here  without  an  arch,  or  have 
terminated  an  entrance  with  a  square 
head  when  he  had  placed  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  an  arch  on  each  side. — if 
two  of  these  parts  are  compared  to¬ 
gether,  they  only  make  each  other 
look  ridiculous — if  a  survey  be  taken 
of  the  whole,  it  is  made  up  of  a  jargon 
of  the  most  glaring  anachronisms. 

I  have  now,  Sir,  to  apologize  to 
you  for  encroaching  so  unwarrantably 
on  your  room;  but,  although  this 
communication  may  appear  insignifi¬ 
cant,  the  rage  for  “  Gothic ”  (or,  in 
other  words,  abuse  of  the  noblest 
efforts  of  genius  in  this  island)  has 
risen  to  such  an  alarming  height,  that 
the  most  decided  efforts  will  hardly 
be  serviceable  in  opposing  this  inno¬ 
vation.  Your  valuable  Correspond¬ 
ent,  Mr.  Carter,  has  lately  honoured 
the  numerous  Pseudo  “  Gothic''’  new 
buildings  in  the  Metropolis  with  a 
passing  notice;  and  I  hope  that  the 
Golden  Cross  is  the  last  example  of 
that  deplorable  want  of  taste  we  shall 
be  annoyed  with.  The  fertile  regions 
of  Poetry  were  cleared  from  the 
weeds  of  the  Della  Cruscan  school  by 
the  nervous  pen  of  Mr.  Gilford  ;  and 
much  are  we  indebted  to  him  for  the 
service  he  so  ably  performed.  Paint¬ 
ing,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  the 
sisters  of  Poetry,  the  assertors  of  Li¬ 
berty,  and  the  lasting  monuments  of 
a  Nation's  genius,  are  perverted  and 
polluted  by  the  chilling  negligence  so 
unworthily  affixed  to  them,  as,  I  la¬ 
ment  to  say,  is  done  by  a  large  majo¬ 
rity  in  this  country.  To  some  Gifford 
who  may  appear  in  Art,  our  obliga¬ 
tions  would  be  infinite ;  and  I  hope 
and  trust  such  an  one  may  yet  appear. 
Yours,  &c.  H.  S. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  20. 

HAT  “  the  Church  of  England” 
may  “  survive  the  Sectaries, 
who  are  daily  predicting  her  down- 
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fall,”  (see  your  last  Number,  p.  234,) 
is  a  consummation  most  devoutly  tor 
be  wished  for :  hut  will  a  review  of 
the  events  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  the  present  state  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  warrant  such  an  expectation  ? 
An  assertion  has  lately  been  made  in 
a  diurnal  print,  that,  if  a  religious 
census  were  now  to  be  taken  within 
this  kingdom,  the  majority  would  be 
found  not  to  be  in  the  Communion  of 
the  Church.  Yet,  with  seeming  in¬ 
difference,  we  witness  the  decline  of 
our  Establishment,  without  using  any 
means  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Secta- 
risni — Nay,  we  do  more  ;  we  indi¬ 
rectly  encourage  secession,  by  neg¬ 
lecting  to  provide  accommodation  for 
our  increasing  population.  If,  one 
hundred  years  ago,  fifty  new  C hurdles 
were  thought  necessary  in  the  Metro¬ 
polis,  what  an  addition  to  our  places 
of  worship  might  not  have  been  since 
expected  ;  there  have  been,  it  is  true, 
Chapels  connected  with  the  Establish¬ 
ment  erected  in  several  Parishes ; 
but  these  are  confined  to  the  West¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  town,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  their  institution,  not,  gene¬ 
rally,  accessible  to  all. 

1  reside  in  a  Parish  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  town,  which  stands  very 
high  in  the  late  Population  Returns. 
The  Church  (with  the  exception  of 
two  small  Chapels  belonging  to  alms¬ 
houses)  is  the  only  place  of  Worship 
connected  with  the  Establishment;  and 
its  crowded  congregation,  and  the 
complaints  made  by  those  who,  for 
want  of  room,  are  necessarily  ex¬ 
cluded,  evince  the  necessity  of  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  Chapels  of  Ease,  or  additional 
Churches,  in  the  populous  parts  of 
the  Metropolis,  with  able  Ministers 
to  fill  them.  This,  however,  I  have 
no  expectation  of  seeing  accom¬ 
plished,  unless  the  Legislature  thinks 
fit  to  offer  the  assistance  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Purse  towards  so  laudable  an 
undertaking.  A  Lay  Member. 

Mr.  Park  is  desirous  to  inquire 
whether  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
Eulogy  on  Lord  Spencer,  from  which  two 
lines  are  cited  at  page  189,  has  appeared 
in  print;  and  whether  any  other  testimo¬ 
nials  can  be  pointed  out,  which  entitle  his 
Grace  to  the  auctorial  character  of  having 
been  “  a  most  elegant  Poet.” 

The  Times,  No.  VI.  in  our  next;  with, 
a  Critique  on  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s  History 
of  Amient  Wiltshire;  Qua^tus  ;  J.  D.  ; 
Oxoniensis;  Tfio.  Green,  Sec.  See. 
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Day  of 
Month. 

Therm< 

nneter. 

Barometer. 

1 

Evap. 
lOOths 
of  inch. 

Rain. 
lOOths 
of  inch. 

Wind. 

Max. 

Mm. 

Max. 

Min. 

Sept  A3 

71 

44 

30-33 

50-25 

S.  E. 

14 

73 

49 

30-15 

30-12 

S.  S.  E. 

15 

71 

30-15 

S.— S.  E. 

16 

71 

48 

S.  E. 

17 

63 

47 

30-08 

30-04 

E.  S.  E. 

18 

70 

48 

30.04 

30.02 

*15 

. — 

S.E.— E. 

19 

73 

51 

29-95 

29-85 

•11 

— 

n.—e.— s. 

20 

74 

52 

29-71 

29-62 

•10 

— 

NNW..-SE. 

21 

69 

55 

29-73 

29-63 

— 

•2 

Various. 

22 

68 

55 

29-94 

29-89 

•5 

•3 

sw.-wsw 

23 

62 

46 

29-67 

29.56 

•2 

•15 

s.  w. 

24 

66 

52  - 

29-71 

29-45 

•9 

•22 

N.W.-S.W. 

25 

60 

49 

29-08 

28-95 

•4 

•31 

SW.-WSW. 

26 

61 

41 

29-33 

29-26 

•4 

•6 

w. 

27 

52 

41 

29-36 

29-24 

•0 

•46 

W.— N.  W. 

23 

61 

50 

29-49 

29-45 

•3 

•5 

N.  W. 

29 

62 

49 

29-74 

29-65 

•3 

•10 

N.  VV— W. 

30 

62 

54 

29-84 

29-80 

•5 

•3 

s.  w.— s. 

Oct.  1 

64 

47 

29-68 

29-59 

•3 

•3 

s. 

o 

/Oi 

60 

38 

29-90 

29-85 

*5 

— 

w. 

3 

58 

56 

29-95 

29-65 

•1 

•34 

E.— S.  E. 

4 

67 

29-57 

29-55 

•4 

S.— s.  w. 

5 

65 

55 

*7 

•70 

s. 

6 

62 

57 

30-00 

29-90 

*4 

•4 

w. 

7 

65 

56 

2998 

29  96 

•3 

•3 

S.  W-  ' 

8 

67 

55 

30-07 

30-03 

•4 

•2 

w.  s.  w. 

9 

68 

56 

30-08 

30-05 

•2 

•0 

s.  w. 

10 

65 

59 

30-12 

30-08 

.3 

•1 

s.  w. 

11 

67 

52 

29-95 

29-85 

•4 

•0 

s.  s.  w. 

12 

63 

48 

29-85 

29-60 

— r 

•4 

s.  s.  w. 

13 

61 

50 

30  01 

29-98 

.14 

•4 

N.  W.— W. 

14 

63 

56 

29-96 

29  91 

*1 

•4 

s.  s.  w. 

Sept.  13.  Fair.  C'mi  through  the  day ;  Cumuli  passed  over  in  the  morning.  14.  The 
Cirrus  presented  itself  continually  in  numberless  figures,  accompanied  bv  Cirrocu- 
mulus  and  Cirrostratus :  the  clouds  were  highly  coloured  at  sunset.  15.  Fine  day, 
with  rapid  and  various  changes  of  the  Cirrus ;  dear  night,  with  small  meteors. 
16.  Cloudy  morning,  and  fair  afternoon.  17.  Ciear,  with  various  clouds.  18.  Clear; 
fine  golden  sunset.  19.  Cirrus  appeared  early,  and  prevailed  through  the  day, 
with  Cirrocumulus,  Cin ostratus,  and  Cumulostratus.  The  quantum  of  cloud  much 
increased  towards  evening,  night  dear.  Some  light  Cirri  above  the  set  sun  appeared 
greenish.  20.  Cumulosiratus,  through  the  day,  with  general  mistiness ;  towards  even¬ 
ing,  the  sky  clouded,  and  drops  of  rains  fell,  with  flashes  of  lightning.  21.  A  fog,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  gentle  rain  and  distant  thunder.  A  portion  of  the  Iris  was  long  conspicuous  in 
the  S.  E.  22.  Cloudy  morning,  fair  day  :  in  the  evening  Cirrus  and  others,  with 
misty  atmosphere.  23.  Small  rain,  followed  by  hard  showers,  with  clear  inter¬ 
vals.  24.  Fair  day  ;  rain  and  wind  by  night.  25.  Rain  and  wind.  26.  Showery 
afternoon.  27.  Cloudy  morning,  cold  rainy  day,  and  clear  night.  28.  A  fog, 
followed  by  gentle  showers,  and  fine  evening.  29.  Fair,  still  day,  large  petroid 
Cumuli,  Cmnulostrati ,  and  others.  30.  Some  gentle  showers  from  the  union  of 
Cumulus  in  a  lower,  with  Cirrus  in  a  higher  region. 

Oct.  1.  Small  rain,  followed  by  showers,  and  clear  night.  2.  Hazy  morning,  and 
feir  day;  Cumulostratus,  drops  of  rain,  small  linear  Cirri,  by  night.  3.  Cirrocumulus , 
and  Cirrostratus,  with  Cirri  above,  followed  by  rainy  day  ;  very  hot,  damp  night,  max. 
of  Therm,  at  10  P.M.  4.  Showers  at  times.  5.  Wind  and  showers,  with  frequent 
rainbow.  6,  Clouded,  with  gentle  showers  ;  in  the  evening  fair,  with  Cirrus,  &c, 
7.  Clouded,  with  showers;  fair  intervals  by  night.  8.  Cirrus  abundant,  with  Cir¬ 
rocumulus,  then  Cumuli,  and  Cumulostratus ;  fair  night.  9.  Calm,  cloudy  day, 
10.  Features  of  all  the  clouds ;  cloudy,  with  rain,  by  night.  11.  Chiefly  cloudy. 
12.  Misty,  and  gentle  showers ;  evening  windy,  with  showers  ;  clear  by  night,  with 
45ome  meteors,  which  left  trains.  13.  Windy  day,  fleecy  Cumuli,  Cirrus  above, 
becomes  reticular  in  some  places :  evening,  Cirrostratus  shewed  an  imperfect  Solar 
halo.  14.  Smtdl  rain  ;  clear  by  night  r  a  brilliant  meteor  shot  down  into  a  cloud. 

Clap  ton  f  October  15,  1811.  THOMAS  FORSTER. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  6. 

I  SEND  you  a  sketch  of  the  Dean¬ 
ery  of  Carlisle,  the  residence  of 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  D.  D.  Master 
of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge. 
Yours,  &c.  H.  W.  D. 

Mr.  Urban,  High  Wycombe, 

1  Aug.  15. 

SOME  public  papers  having  noticed 
the  Grave  of  a  Martyr  at  Amer- 
shara,  about  seven  miles  from  hence  ; 
I  have  been  led  to  make  inquiry  re¬ 
specting  the  truth  of  the  statement ; 
and  find  from  concurrent  and  indis¬ 
putable  testimony,  that  there  is  a  spot 
of  ground  deemed  sacred  from  being 
the  place  where  a  martyr  was  burnt — 
it  is  about  24  yards  in  circumference; 
and  when  the  field  is  fallow,  or  when 
in  corn,  that  particular  spot  cannot 
be  discovered  ;  but  when  the  rest  of 
the  field  begins  to  flourish  and  be¬ 
come  green,  the  blades  of  grass  or 
corn,  on  this  mysterious  spot,  begin 
to  look  unhealthy  and  dwindle ;  as 
the  harvest  approaches,  it  looks  more 
and  more  unfruitful ;  and  though 
particular  pains  have  been  taken  by 
extra-manuring,  removing  the  earth, 
&c.  it  has  remained  barren  in  spite 
of  man's  efforts  to  fertilize  it.  This 
year  the  field  is  sown  with  wheat,  and 
discovers  the  place  of  martyrdom. 

On  referring  to  Churton’s  Lives  of 
Bishop  Smyth  and  Sir  Richard  Sut¬ 
ton,  founders  of  Brasen-Nose  College, 
Oxford,  pages  136,  137  ;  I  find  that 
the  former  frequently  resided  at  the 
episcopal  palace  at  Woburq,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  where  he  had  a  pri¬ 
son,  called  Little  Ease,  in  which  Tho¬ 
mas  Chase,  of  Amersham,  was  stran¬ 
gled  and  pressed  to  death  in  1506 ;  and 
in  the  same  year,  in  Stanley  Close  at 
Amersham,  William  Tylsworth  was 
burnt  for  heresy,  when  his  daughter 
Joan  Clerk  was  compelled  to  set  fire 
to  her  father,  and  her  husband  John 
Clerk  was  one  among  many  who,  at 
the  same  time,  bore  a  faggot  and  did 
penance.  Antiquarius. 


3. 


Mr.  Urban,  Aug. 

1BEG  to  add  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  to  the  account  of  Thunderidge 
Bury,  which  you  have  already  inserted 
in  the  first  Part  of  your  present  Vo¬ 
lume,  p.  609. 

it  is  remarkable  that  the  oldest 
Historian  of  Hertfordshire  takes  no 
Gent.  Mao,  October,  l$ll< 

2  , 


notice  when  the  Manor-house  was 
built,  though  he  speaks  of  the  Manor 
having  subsisted  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.  The  first  mention  of 
the  Manor-house  is  in  the  26th  year 
of  Henry  VIII.  Both  certainly  re¬ 
mained  in  possession  of  the  family  of 
Gardiner,  from  the  eafly  part  of  this 
reign  to  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty ;  when  the  estate,  manor, 
and  mansion,  were  sold  by  Gilbert 
Gardiner,  esq.  to  Daniel  Giles,  esq. 
who  has  now  pulled  it  down.  Upon 
stripping  the  North  side. of  the  build¬ 
ing,  were  discovered  paintings  on  the 
wall,  which  were  executed  in  a  very 
rude  style  of  drawing,  but  in  colours 
which  retained  much  of  their  original 
lustre.  The  subject  of  one  piece  was 
hunting  a  wild  bull,  which  appeared 
to  be  pursued  by  a  man  on  foot  with 
a  long  javelin  in  his  hand,  and  to  be 
opposed  in  front  by  another  who  had 
taken  his  station  behind  a  tree,  which, 
growing  from  the  trunk  into  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  two  branches,  affords  him  a 
rest  for  his  spear,  so  leveled  as  to 
receive  the  beast  on  its  point,  while 
a  third  stands  in  an  oblique  direction 
on  his  right  hand,  prepared  with  an 
arquebuse  to  fire.  The  second  piece 
was  a  party  fishing,  done  in  the  same 
style.  Around  the  hall  were  repre¬ 
sented  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  a, 
work  most  probably  of  a  later  date, 
undoubtedly  by  the  hand  of  a  superior 
artist,  not  in  colours,  but  in  a  manner 
which  might  be  called  etching  on 
plaster;  one  pannel  of  which  was 
with  difficulty  preserved,  and  is  in 
the  custody  of  the  writer  of  these 

particulars,  P, 

um  \ 

Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  6. 

YOUR  Correspondent,  J.  Mot,  in 
hi#  remarks  on  the  present  state 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  that  it  is  far  more  grateful  to 
a  liberal  mind  to  commend  than  cen¬ 
sure.  Having,  I  trust,  such  a  mind, 

1  feel  not  a  little  gratified  that  my 
pointing  out  some  time  ago,  in  your 
Magazine,  a  deformity  at  the  West 
end  of  that  venerable  pile,  has  not 
only  occasioned  its  removal,  but  has 
been  followed  by  ornamental  protec¬ 
tions  at  such  other  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing  as  required  them.  I  noticed  with 
pleasure  the  account  of  the  great  im¬ 
provement  already  made  in  the  very 
spacious  crypt  ;  acd  should  the  bar¬ 
rier 
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tier  be  removed,  which  divides  the 
line  vaults  allotted  to  the  first  Pre¬ 
bendary,  described  by  Mr.  Gostling 
as  finer  than  any  parish  church  in  the 
City,  it  would  be  the  admiration  of 
all  wht>  should  visit  it ;  and  the  good 
Dean  would  have  an  extension  of  this 
lii^favourite  perantbulatory. 

Let  me  add  one  observation  more. 
The  present  spirit  of  exact  restora¬ 
tion  of  decayed  parts  we  may  lament 
the  want  of,  on  examining  the  upper 
part  of  the  old  Norman  (I  might  al¬ 
most  say  Saxon)  South  East  transept, 
tvhich  was  supplied  some  years  ago 
by  mere  wooden  work,  coloured,  with 
three  homely  openings  for  windows. 
If  this  pattern  were  restored,  which 
might  easily  be  done  by  referring  to 
Dart’s  or  Gostling’s  plates,  I  may 
venture  to  assert  that  there  would 
be  an  end  to  all  censure,  and  we  should 
then  view  with  complacency,  not  to 
be  described,  the  whoic  South  aspect 
of  this  most  pleasing  structure — but 
this  is  a  second  “  V crbum  sapient i 
and,  now  congratulating  the  City  of 
Canterbury  on  the  present  liberality 
and  spirit  of  the  very  Reverend  Dean 
and  Chapter,  I  remain,  &c.  G.  W.  L. 

P.  S.  Let  me  observe,  that  the 
small  clerestorial  windows  of  the  nave 
appear  to  have  been  restored  without 
&ny  regard  to  their  original  form. 

Mr.  Urban, 

S  you  have  admitted  rhy  account 
of  Woolstanton,  &c.  (see  Part  I. 
pp.  119,  323.)  I  have  sent  you  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  respecting  Keel, 
an  adjoining  par;sh. 

The  Parish  is  small,  containing  not 
quite  3000  acres ;  there  are  some 
mines  of  iron,  stone,  and  coal,  in  the 
North  and  East  part,  both  of  which 
are  gotten  at  a  place  called  Silver  dale ; 
where  is  also  a  smelting  furnace.  The 
coal  is  now  sold  at  8s.  Ad.  per  ton. 

The  Manor  is  co-extensive  with  the 
parish.  Though  Keel  is  now  an  in¬ 
dependent  manor,  it  seems  to  have 
been  formerly  an  appendage  to  New- 
castle-under-Line ;  as  appears  from 
the  following  extract  from  the  old 
record,  called  Testa  de  Nevill,  which 
also  shews  that  it  then  belonged  to 
tiie  Knights  Templars. 

“  Fr’es  militie  Tempi i  tenent  Kel,  mem- 
Irum  Novi  Castri,  de  dono  dhii  Reg.  H.  & 
nichil  reddent.” 

The  Parish-church  is  in  the  village 
*>f  Keel, and  situate  between  two  aud 
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three  miles  distant  to  the  West  from 
Newcastle-under-Line,  on  the  public 
road  from  thence  to  Namptwich  in 
Cheshire.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1790,  and 
is  a  neat  stone  building,  of  an  oblong 
square  figure;  containing  in  the  in¬ 
side  an  area  of  about  55  feet  by  34  ; 
a  tower  is  at  the  West  end  ;  in  which 
are  four  bells,  thus  inscribed,  itt  old 
English  capitals : 

“  All  glory  be  to  God.  1638.  P.  H.” — 

“  Ora  pro  nobis,  Sancte  Johannes  Bap¬ 
tists.” — 

“  God  save  the  King.  1647.  R.  S.” — 

“  God  save  his  Church.  R.  Rovley,  R. 
Reeve,  Wardens.  W.  Sneyd,  esq. 
T.  Walthall,  Vic.  1682.” 

The  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mi¬ 
chael;  though  one  would  he  induced 
to  think,  from  one  of  the  above  in¬ 
scriptions  on  the  hells,  that,  it  wa9 
formerly  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  unless  that  hell  was  purchased 
from  some  other  parish.  At  the 
West  end  are  two  doors  of  entrance, 
one  on  each  side,  opposite  to  each 
other.  That  on  the  North  side  is 
seldom  used. 

The  font  stands  within  a  niche  in 
the  middle  of  the  West  wall,  and  is 
an  elliptical  bason  of  white  marble, 
about  half  a  yard  long,  and  a  foot  in 
breadth  ;  it  rests  on  a  square  pillar  of 
the  same  marble,  about  a  yard  high. 

Against  the  same  wall  is  fixed  a 
wooden  skreen  about  seven  yards 
long,  and  extending  to  the  ceiling  in 
height;  it  consists  of  two  rows  of 
fluted  Corinthian  pillars,  one  above 
the  other;  and  each  row  supports  an 
entablature:  the  upper  row  contain# 
only  four  pillars,  which  are  larger 
than  those  below,  and  form  three 
compartments;  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  a  coat  of  arms  carved  in  wood, 
on  shields  of  large  size,  with  support¬ 
ers  ;  the  middle  coat  is  the  Royal 
arms;  and  those  on  the  sides  are  the 
arms  of  the  Sneyd  family  ;  the  sup¬ 
porters  to  which  are  two  cherubs 
cross-legged.  The  pillars  forming 
ibe  lower  division  of  the  skreen  are  S 
feet  6  inches  high,  and  18  inches  dis¬ 
tant  from  each  other:  they  are  twelve 
in  number,  and  form  ten  compart¬ 
ments  ;  five  of  which  are  on  each  side 
t  h  e  n  i  c  h  e  w  h  e  r e  i  n  l  h  e  f o  n  t  s  t  a n  d  s ;  e a  ch 
of  these  lower  compartments  has  in  the 
bottom  part  a  board  or  half  a  pannel, 
whereupon  is  painted  a  coat  of  arms. 
The  a  nils  o  f  Sneyd  and  Pry  den  occupy 
alternately  the  ten  compartments. 

Below 
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Below  the  whole,  on  each  side  the 
font  niche,  is  a  good  oak  seat  with  a 
panneied  back.  This,  seat  contains 
four  coffers,  wherein  different  articles 
for  the  use  of  the  church,  &c.  are 
preserved;  and  constitutes  the  bottom 
part  of  the  skreen. 

The  church  contains  44  good  new 
oak  pews,  made  in  an  uniform  man¬ 
ner,  and  disposed  in  single  rows  on 
the  sides,  and  in  a  double  row  in  the 
middle. 

The  cloths,  cushions,  &c.  that  adorn 
the  pulpit  and  altar,  are  the  needle¬ 
work  of  the  late  Mrs.  Barbara  Sneyd ; 
and  remain  an  honourable  testimony 
of  that  lady’s  piety.  The  ground  of 
them  is  crimson  worsted ;  they  are 
fringed  with  yellow  silk,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  representations  of  the 
Sun,  w  ith  1HS  in  the  centre  of  each. 
They  are  also  adorned  with  scrolls, 
and  have  appropriate  sentences  from 
Scripture  wrought  upon  them,  in 
capital  letters ;  viz.  on  the  pulpit 
cloth,  “  Glory  to  God  on  high,  and 
on  earth  peace;”  on  the  communion 
cloth,  “  This  is  my  Body,  which  is 
given  for  you. — This  cup  is  the  New 
Testament  in  my  blood.”  The  cushions 
have  yellow  silk  tassels,  and  on  those 
designed  for  kneeling  upon  are 
wrought  the  arms  of  Sneyd  impaling 
Bagot,  with  their  motto,  “  Thank  God 
for  all/’ 

The  Communion  plale  is  all  of  sil¬ 
ver;  and  consists  of  an  old  chalice 
embossed,  having  the  donor’s  arms 
engraved  upon  it,  and  is  inscribed, 
“  i).  13.  EcclesijE  Paro’li  de  Reel  Guli- 
clrnus  Sneyd,  ar.  ejusdem  Ecclesiaj 
Patrouus,  Anno  Dorn.  16S6.”  A 
Jlagon%  of  a  size  to  hold  a  bottle  of 
wine,  is  inscribed,  “  The  gift  of  Ralph 
Sneyd,  esq.  to  the  parish  church  of 
Keel,  17 TO.”  And  a  small  salver , 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  has  the 
$a me  inscription  as  the  flagon. 

Monuments.  Under  the  window  be¬ 
tween  the  pulpit  and  altar,  on  marble 
stones,  fixed  against  the  South  wall, 
are  the  two  following  inscriptions  in 
capital  letters: 

“  Here  lie  ye  bodies  of  Edw.  Brett  esqr. 
and  Sisley  his  wife,  one  of  the  da.  and 
heires  of  John  Fittou  esqr.  by  who’  he  had 
issve,  Ron.  mar’ied  to  Margret,  da.  to 
fliQ.  Chetwi’d  of  Ingestry  esq1'. ;  and  Ellen 
tnar’ied  to  John  Mittou  esqr.  ;  ihe  sd  Edw. 
was  son  and  he  ire  to  Ron.  Brett,  who 
tnar’ied  Anne  da.  and  heire  of  Rob.  Wood 
or  Keele ;  wcfl  Edw,  changed  this  life  y6* 
87 -of  Jan.  1593.’> 


2.  Adjoining  the  above, 

“  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Lavrence  Cra¬ 
nage  gent,  he  married  Dame  Agnes  late 
wife  of  Sr  Richard  Bvekley  of  BeavmarriS 
knight,  davghter  of  Thomas  Nedeha’  of 
Shavingto’.” 

3.  Under  the  altar  window  on  a 
similar  stone,  on  the  East  wall,  in 
capital  letters : 

“  Here  lieth  ye  bodies  of  William  Sneide, 
sonn  and  heire  apparant  of  Raplie  Sneide 
of  Brodwall  and  Keele  esqr. ;  and  Clar® 
his  wife,  davgh’  of  S'  Anthony  Colclovgh 
knt.,  who  were  married  ye  29  of  Avgvst 
1685,  and  lived  together  29  yeares ;  and 
he  died  ye  29  of  Avgvst  1613,  his  age  50 
yeares,  yc  said  Raphe  then  living :  and 
ye  said  Clare  died  the  ...  of  . ” 

4.  A  loose  plain  marble  stone  is  in 
one  of  the  seats ;  and  has  not  been 
fixed  since  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church  iu  1790,  at  which  time  several 
slabs,  &c.  were  necessarily  displaced, 
and  some  removed  to  preserve  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  plan  in  the  building;  it  is 
inscribed,  in  capital  letters: 

“  Here  in  a  vav-lt  lieth  ye  bodie  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Sneide  gentleman,  third  sone  to  Ralph 
Sneide  of  Broadwall  and  Keele  esqvidr ; 
which  Thomas  died  the  20  of  April  ArP 
1615.” 

5.  On  another  loose  plain  slone  are 
the  following  lines,  which  are  only  a 
part  of  an  inscription.  To  whose 
memoVy  they  were  written,  I  am  not 
able  to  state. 

“  Flere  parental),  tva  fata,  Maria,  qverela 

Slat,  redimenda  foret  mors  tva  vocte 
mea  :  [jvx) 

Expirare  animam  pro  te  (svavissima  coii- 

Stat,  redimenda  foret  mors  tva  morte 
mea:  [qvid  vltra 

Sed  neq.  sic  neq.  sic  cvm  sis  redimenda, 

Veterivs  dira  morte  perennat  amor 
Hoc  marmor,  eharam,  testetvr  liehile  cha- 
fvm 

Teq.  fvisse  mihi,  meq.  fvisse  tibi. 

Era.  C.” 

6.  Against  the  East  wall,  between 
the  two  windows,  is  affixed  a  fine 
marble  monument.  The  tablet,  which 
bears  the  inscription,  has  on  the  top 
a  coat  of  arms  (Sneyd  impaling  Dry* 
den),  and  ihe  crest  of  Sneyd  on  a 
vyreaih.  It  is  fixed  between  two  Co¬ 
rinthian  fluted  columns,  which  sup¬ 
port  a  pediment  :  on  the  top  of  the 
pediment,  in  the  middle,  is  an  urn, 
and  on  each  side  a  cherub  resting  his 
arm  on  a  skeleton.  Beneath  the  ta¬ 
blet  on  the  lower  part  of  the  monu 
merit  is  fruit  and  flowers  in  festoon  ; 

below. 
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below  which,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole,  are  two  angels :  by  the  side  of 
each  column  which  supports  the  pe¬ 
diment,  stands  on  the  outside  a  che¬ 
rub  ;  each  with  its  right  hand  uplifted 
towards  the  inscription,  which  is  as 
follows  t 

“  M.  S.  Radulplii  Speyd,  de  Keel,  arm. 
et  Franciscos  Uxoris  ejus,  filiac  d’ni  Johan- 
n  is  Dry  den  de  Ashby- Canon  um,  in  agro 
Northamptoniensi,  bal’d.  :  Quos  diu  in 
vita,  conjunctos,  Mors  demum  separavit ; 
et  sepultura  pariter  disjunxit.  Iile  situs 
est  juxta  hoc  marmor,  haec  in  Ecclesia  de 
Wolstanton,  cum  filiis  quatuor  charissi- 
Hiis=  Ill (;  non  ex  longo  majorum  sanguine, 
magis  quam  summa  animi  munificeutia, 
et  doctrina  verb  erat  nobilis  ;  tam  morum 
fet  eloquii  venustate  insignia,  quam  ingenii 
acumine  et  literatorum  honore,  in  quovis 
scribendi  genere  facilis,  brevis,  conspi- 
cuus  ;  cum  valetudo  per  aliquot  menses 
defecerat,  penitus  resipiscens  obijt  Martii 
IX0  Anno  D’ni  MDCCII1.  ostatis  suse 
LXIV.  Heec  quo  forma  et  genere  ill us- 
irior,  eo  erat  animo  et  gestu  humilior  ; 
maritum  honorabat,  familiam,  liberos  pras- 
eipub  fovebat;  pauperes  sublevabat;  pe¬ 
regrines  omnes  decore,  proximos  quosq. 
et  vicinos  humaniter  excipiebat  ;  ut  nemi- 
nem  reperires  riecedentem  non  prius  de- 
•viuctum  mira  hujus  et  honesta  morum 
suavitate ;  inter  negotia  tamen  ita  non 
lota  erat  occupata,  quin  largam  cujusq. 
diei  partem  religioni  dicaret ;  adeoq. 
beate,  quamtumvis  repente  commutavit 
vitam  Dec.  xxxi  A0.  MDCCX1I;  annos 
ubi  compieverat  septuaginta,  si  solum 
addideris  septimanam.  Johannes  Sneyd 
iilius  natu  minimus  hoc  monumentum 
extruendum  testament o  statuit,  et  Radul- 
pbus  Sneyd  de  Bishton  haeres  ejus  con- 
scriptits  posuit,” 

1.  On  the  same  wall  near  to  the 
above,  on  a  white  marble  tablet, 
above  which  are  the  arms  of  Sneyd 
impaling  Bagot ,  is  inscribed, 

“  To  the  memory  of  Ralph  Sneyd  esq. 
Sand  Barbara  his  wife  (eldest  daughter  of 

».  \V.  W.  Bagot  of  Biithfield  bar1.)  by 
whom  he  had  fourteen  children,  viz. 


Walter, 

Frances, 

Italph, 

Charlotte, 

Edward, 

Barbara, 

William, 

Ann, 

John, 

Elizabeth, 

Henry, 

Mary, 

George, 

Henrietta. 

He  died  December  11,  1793  ;  aged  70 
years.  She  died  February  23,  1797 ;  aged 
71  years.  By  whose  desire  this  monu¬ 
ment  is  erected.  They  are  both  interred 
in  the  family  vault  at  Wohlanlon 

To  the  lower  part  of  the  walls 
round  the  altar  are  affixed  several 


shields  of  arms,  sculptured  on  marble; 
which  are  the  remains  of  some  old 
tombs,  that  stood  formerly  in  the 
church.  Before  I  attempt  to  blazon 
them,  1  shall  notice  the  arms  on  the 
above-mentioned  skreen  and  monu¬ 
ments;  which  are, 

Sneyd's— Argent,  a  fieur  de  lis  Sa¬ 
ble,  and  a  scythe  in  bend  sinister  of 
the  same.  The  scythe  is  now  more 
frequently  represented  in  pale.  Crest  > 
a  lion  passant  guarda.it  Sable.  Sup~ 
porters ,  two  cherubs  cross-legged. 

Leyden's — Azure,  a  globe  between 
two  estoiies  Or  iu  chief;  on  a  canton 
Argent,  a  sinister  hand  couped  at  the 
wrist. 

Bagot's — Ermine,  two  chevrons  Az. 

Some  of  the  coats  round  the  altar 
being  imperfect,  the -following  is  the 
most  accurate  statement  of  them 
which  I  can  send. 

I.  Quarterly,  1st  Sneyd:  2nd  is 
quarterly,  1st  and  4th  Sable,  2nd  and 
3rd  Argent,  each  quarter  is  charged 
with  a  leopard’s  face  counter-changed : 
3.  Argent,  a  cross  of  cross  croslets 
Sable.  4.  Or,  three  torteaux,  each 
charged  with  a  fieur  de  lis,  of  the 
first;  on  a  chief  Azure,  a  bugle  be¬ 
tween  two  arrow-heads  Argent.  And 
a  label  Or,  over  the  1st  and  2nd  quar* 
ters. 

II.  The  above,  (No.  I.)  impaling 
quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  Argent,  a  cross 
of  five  eagles  displayed  Sable ;  2nd 
and  3rd,  Gules,  a  less  Argent  between 
three  martlets  of  the  last. 

IU.  The  same  as  No.  I. 

IV.  The  same  as  the  sinister  side  of 
the  2nd  or  that  part  described  under 
No.  II. 

V.  The  same  as  IV. 

VI.  Six  quarters,  paly  of  three, 
parted  per  less.  1.  On  a  chevron  3 
roundles.  2.  A  cross  moline.  3.  A 
chevron  between  3  candlesticks.  4.  A 
cross  engrailed.  5.  Three  martlets. 
6.  On  a  chevron  3  roundles  as  the  1st, 

The  whole  impaling .  a  canton, 

a  crescent  on  the  sinister  chief  point. 
Over  all  (of  the  sinister  side)  on  a 
bend  three  garbs. 

VII.  Paly  of  three  parted  per  fess. 
1.  On  a  chevron  3  roundles.  2.  A 
cross  moline.  3.  A  chevron  between 
3  candlesticks.  4.  A  cross  engrailed. 

5.  Three  martlets.  6 . a  cam 

ton,  a  crescent  on  the  sinister  chief 
point ;  over  all  (of  this  6th  quarter) 
on  a  bend,  3  garbs.  The  whole  im¬ 
paling  quarterly;  1.  A  chevron  be¬ 
tween 
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tween  3  mullets.  2.  Two  chevrons. 
3.  On  a  cross  engrailed  5  mullets.  4. 
Billety  of  ten  (4,  3,  2,  1.) 

VIII.  The  dexter  side  is  completely 
effaced ;  it  impales  the  same  as  No. 
VII.  (the  cross  engrailed,  or  4th  quar¬ 
ter  of  No.  VII.  on  this  coat  is  Sable.) 

IX.  On  a  chevron  between  3  roun- 
dles,  3  mullets.  Crest,  a  cignet  with 
wings  displayed  issuing  from  a  Mar¬ 
quis’s  coronet. 

X.  On  a  chevron,  3  roundles,  im¬ 
paling  the  6th  quarter  of  No.  VII.  or 
the  sinister  side  of  No.  VI. 

In  pointing  out  the  situation  of  the 
above  particulars  described  in  the 
church;  it  may  be  proper  to  notice, 
that  1  have  considered  the  chancel  end 
as  being  due  East,  which  is  not  quite 
correct ;  for  the  angles  or  corners  of 
the  building,  particularly  those  of 
the  tower*  coincide  most  with  the 
cardinal  points,  instead  of  the  side 
avails,  as  is  usual  in  most  churches. 

Yours,  &c.  W,  S. 

(Tv  be  continued.) 

Remarks  ox  impressing  Seamen. 
HAT  the  practice  of  forcibly  tak¬ 
ing  Seamen,  commonly  called 
•Impressing,  or  pressing  them,  and 
Compelling  them  against  their  will  to 
serve  on  board  ships,  is  both  unjust 
and  cruel,  it  is  taken  for  granted  most 
people  allow.  That  it  is  illegal  is 
not  perhaps  so  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged.  It  is  to  this  point  that  the 
following  observations  are  principally 
directed.  The  terms  Press  and  Im¬ 
press  convey  to  the  mind  something 
relating  to  force  and  compulsion ; 
but  it  appears  that  they  originally 
had  no  signification  whatever  ef  that 
Sort. 

The  following  quotations  may  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
up  this  matter ;  but  should  they  not, 
those  who  are  inclined  may  search 
further  for  more  satisfactory  infor¬ 
mation. 

Impressing,  or  impresting  sea¬ 
men,  in  Jacob’s  Larw  Dictionary  is 
explained  to  be  paying  earnest  to 
them  ;  and  prest-money  is  there  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  French  word 
P  prest ,  promptus ,  expeditus ,  for  that 
it  binds  those  who  receive  to  be  ready 
at  all  times  appointed,  being  meant 
commonly  of  soldiers.” 

In  the  preamble  to  the  act  of  par¬ 
liament,  16  Charles  I.  cap.  10,  Magna 
Charta,  or  the  Great  Charter,  is  thus 


cited  ;  “  No  freeman  shall  be  taken 
or  imprisoned,  or  disseised  of  his  free¬ 
hold  or  liberties . but  by  lawful 

judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law 
of  the  land.”  Also  statute  28  Edward 
Ill.  cap.  3,  thus:  “No  man,  of  what¬ 
ever  estate  or  condition  soever  he  be, 
shall  be  put  out  of  his  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments,  nor  taken  nor  imprisoned  .... 
without  being  brought  in  to  answer 
by  due  process  of  Jaw.”  This  act  (16 
Ch.  L  cap.  x.  sect.  8.)  says,  “  That  if 
any  person  shall  hereafter  be  com¬ 
mitted,  restrained  of  his  liberty,  or 
suffer  imprisonment  by  the  order  or 
decree  of  any  such  court  of  Star- 

chamber  .  or  by  the  command 

or  warrant  of  the  king’s  majesty,  his 
heirs  or  successors,  in  their  own  per¬ 
son,  or  by  the  command  or  warrant 
of  the  council-board,  or  of  any  of  the 
lords  or  others  of  his  majesty’s  privy- 
council,  that  in  every  case  every  per* 
son  so  committed,  restrained  of  his 
liberty,  or  suffering  imprisonment, 
upon  demand  or  motion  made  by  his 
counsel,  or  other  employed  by  him 
for  that  purpose,  unto  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  king’s  bench,  or  com¬ 
mon  pleas,  in  open  court,  shall  with¬ 
out  delay  upon  any  pretence  whatso¬ 
ever,  for  the  ordinary  fees  usually 
paid  for  the  same,  have  forthwith 
granted  unto  him  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  to  be  directed  generally  unto 
all  and  every  sheriff,  gaoler,  minis¬ 
ter,  officer,  or  other  persons,  in  whose 
custody  the  party  so  committed  or 
restrained  shall  be.”  Afterwards  the 
statute  directs  that  the  court  “  shall 
do  what  to  justice  shall  appertain, 
either  by  delivering,  bailing,  or  re¬ 
manding  the  prisoner  ;  and  if  any 
thing  shall  be  otherwise  wilfully  done, 
or  omitted  to  be  done,  by  any  judge, 
justice,  officer,  or  other  person  afore¬ 
mentioned,  contrary  to  the  direction 
and  true  meaning  hereof,  that  then 
such  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit 
to  the  party  grieved  his  treble  da¬ 
mages,  to  be  recovered  by  such  means 
and  in  such  manner  as  is  formerly  in 
this  act  limited  and  appointed  for  the 
like  penalty  to  be  sued  for  and  re¬ 
covered.” — From  these  extracts  does 
it  not  appear,  that  those  persons  who 
are  concerned  in  issuing  and  putting 
in  force  those  warrants,  which  are 
commonly  called  press-warrants ,  act 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  intent  and 
words  of  this  statute? 

In  a  work  intituled  “  A  Discourse; 

on 
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on  the  Impressing  of  M ariners,  where-* 
in  Judge  Foster's  Argument  is  con¬ 
sidered  and  answered (London,  Ca- 
<dell,  no  date,)  are  the  annexed  remarks 
on  statute  2d  Richard  II.  cap.  4: 

“  It  has  been  presumed  that  this  sta¬ 
tute  (which  gave  being  to  all  succeeding 
statutes  that  are  in  any  wise  relative  to 
this  matter)  is  declaratory  of  a  right  in  the 
Grown  to  impress  seamen  for  the  use  of  the 
navy  :  and  this  presumption  has  been 
founded  on  a  passage  in  this  act,  which 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  misunderstood 
by  the  translator  of  the  statute  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  by  all  those  who  have 
argued  from  it  afterwards .  The  in¬ 

tendment  of  the  act  was  nothing  more  than 
to  prevent  mariners  who  had  bargained  for 
their  service  in  the  navy,  and  had  received 
wages  accordingly  in  advance,  from  run¬ 
ning  off  with  the  money  they  had  received, 
before  the  time  of  the  service  for  which 
they  had  bargained  and  received  wages 

expired .  This  statute  countenances 

no  such  practice’'  (impressing  a  man,  tak¬ 
ing  him  by  force  and  against  his  will,  &e.) 
4‘  The  mariners  alluded  to  and  mentioned 
in  the  statute  under  the  mistaken  sense  of 
the  term  arestuz,  were  mariners  who  had 
voluntarily  entered,  and  not  impressed 
men, .  On  comparing  this  (the  ori¬ 

ginal  statute)  with  the  English  translation, 
we  shall  readily  discover  a  very  material 
difference  in  the  sense  of  the  words  con¬ 
veyed  to  us  by  the  one  and  the  other. .... 
The  great  mistake  and  impropriety  con¬ 
sists  in  the  translator’s  having  rendered 
the  French  word  arestuz  by  the  English 
word  arrested.  Now  by  arrested  is  im¬ 
plied  the  detention  of  a  man’s  person 
contrary  to  his  will  and  inclination  j  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  implication  of  the 
word  arestuz ,  as  the  sense  from  the  context 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  statute  plainly 

evinces.” . “  Aneter  un  domestique , 

is  to  bargain  with  or  to  hire  a  servant,  and 
is  perfectly  synonymous  to  the  modern 
term  louer,  and  it  is  in  this  very  sense  that 
the  word  is  used  in  this  statute.  But, 
though  the  French  speak  with  the  strictest 
propriety,  when  they  say  arreter  un  domes- 
iique ;  yet,  to  express  the  same  idea  in 
English,  we  cannot  say  to  arrest  a  servant, 
but  to  bargain  with  or  to  hire  a  servant :  so 
in  this  statute  the  word  arestuz,  applied 
as  it  is  to  mariners,  is  as  improperly  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  translation  by  the  word  ar¬ 
rested,  as  it  would  be  if  applied  to  ser¬ 
vants.” 

It  is  most  earnestly  wished  that 
some  of  those  very  respectable  per¬ 
sons,  who,  from  the  purest  motives  of 
justice  and  mercy ,  pleaded  the  cause 
ot  the  oppressed  Africans,  will  now 
turn  their  attention  to  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  and  et|ect  measures  which 


shall  completely  abolish  a  practice 
very  materially  connected  with  the. 
happiness  of  a  numerous  class  of  men 
and  their  families  in  this  country, 

-  — — . 

Original  Letter  of  the  cetebtated 

George  Alexander  Stevens. 

Dear  Sir,  Yarmouth  Gaol. 
HEN  I  parted  from  you  at 
Doncaster  I  imagined,  long  be¬ 
fore  this,  to  have  met  with  some 
oddities  worth  acquainting  you  with. 
It  is  grown  a  fashion  of  late  to  write 
lives.  I  have  now,  and  for  a  long 
time  have  had,  leisure  enough  to  write 
mine,  but  want  materials  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  it.  For  my  existence  can¬ 
not  properly  he  called  living,  but 
what  the  painters  term  still  life ;  hav¬ 
ing  since  Feb.  13,  been  confined  in 
this  town  gaol  for  a  London  debt.  As 
a  hunted  deer  is  always  shunned  by 
the  happier  herd,  so  am  I  deserted  by 
the  company,  my  share  taken  off,  and 
no  support  left;  save  what  my  wife 
can  spare  me  out  of  her’s. 

“  Deserted  in  my  utmost  need 
By  those  my  former  bounty  fed.” 

With  an  economy  which  till  now  I 
was  a  stranger  to,  I  have  made  shift 
hitherto  to  victual  my  little  garrison; 
but  then  it  has  been  with  the  aid 
of  my  good  friends  and  allies — my 
clothes. — This  week’s  eating  finishes 
my  Lust  waistcoat,  and  next,  I  must 
atone  for  my  errors  on  bread  and 
water. 

Themistocles  had  so  many  towns 
to  furnish  his  table,  and  a  whole  city 
bore  the  charge  of  his  meals.  In 
some  respects  1  am  like  him,  for  I  am 
furnished  by  the  labours  of  a  multi¬ 
tude.  A  wig  has  fed  me  two  days — 
the  trimmings  of  a  waistcoat  as  long 
• — a  pair  of  velvet  breeches  paid  my 
washerwoman — and  a  ruffle  shirt  has 
found  me  in  shaving.  —  My  coals  I 
swallowed  by  degrees;  the  sleeves  I 
breakfasted  upon  for  weeks  —  the 
body,  skirts,  &c.  served  me  for  dinner 
two  months — my  silk  stockings  hav£ 
paid  my  lodgings,  and  two  pair  of 
new  pumps  enabled  me  to  f,moke  se¬ 
veral  pipes.  It  is  incredible  how  my 
appetite  (barometer  like)  rises  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  my  necessities  make  theiF 
terrible  advances.  I  here  could  say 
something  droll  about  a  stomach  ;  but 
it  is  ill  jesting  with  edged  tools,  and  I 
am  sure  that  is  the  sharpest  thing 
about  me. 

'  You 
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You  may  think  I  can  have  no  sense 
of  my  condition,  that  while  I  am  thus 
wretched,  I  should  offer  at  ridicule. 
But,  Sir,  people  constituted  like  me, 
with  a  disproportionate  levity  of  spi¬ 
rits,  are  always  most  merry,  when 
they  are  most  miserable  ;  and  quicken 
like  the  eyes  of  the  consumptive, 
which  are  always  brightest  the  nearer 
a  patient  approaches  to  dissolution. 
However,  Sir!,  to  shew  that  I  am  not 
entirely  lost  to  all  reflection,  I  think 
myself  poor  enough  to  want  a  favour, 
and  humble  enough  to  ask  it. — Here, 
8ir!  I  might  make  an  encomium  on 
your  good  nature,  humanity,  &c.  ; 
but  I  shall  not  pay  so  bad  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  your  understanding,  as  to 
endeavour  by  a  parade  of  phrases  to 
win  it  over  to  my  interest.  If  you 
could,  any  night,  at  a  concert,  make 
a  small  collection  for  me,  it  might  he 
a  means  of  obtaining  my  liberty  ;  and 
you  know,  Sir,  the  first  people  of 
rank  abroad  will  perform  the  most 
friendly  offices  for  the  sick :  be  not, 
therefore,  offended  at  the  request  of 
h  poor  (though  a  deservedly  punished) 
debtor.  G.  A.  SteviJns. 

To  Dr.  Miller ,  P.  M.  Doncaster: 


Mr.  Urban,  March  4. 

OW  best  to  commemorate  a  Ju¬ 
bilee  for  this  merciful  reign, 
already  completed  up  to  50  years, 
seems  a  question. 

Where  is  the  difficulty,  whilst  Hus¬ 
bands  and  Brothers  numberless,  of 
the  Creator’s  exquisite  production 
woman,  launched  out  on  a  vexatious 
element,  to  fight  for  king  and  coun¬ 
try,  wives  and  children,  are  ever  most 
endangered  in  the  midnight  storm, 
when  the  riven  keel  has  struck  upon 
a,  neighbourhood  at  home  of  brutes 
in  the  shape  of  man  *  ? 

A  solitary  Parish  Priest  can  do  lit¬ 
tle;'  our  Bishops  can  do  less:  yet, 
methinks,  expences  for  promulgating 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  might  be 
restrained,  until  Barbarians  at  our 
own  door  were  agaiu  recovered  under 
the  bajmers  olf  a  blessed  Saviour. 

I  look  to  Societies  which  actively 
carry,  even  to  the  Antipodes,  happy 
tidings  of  a  heavenly  Mediator.  Their 
missionaries  need  not  cross  the  Ocean. 
Such  worthy  Christians  have  now  a 
full  opportunity  in  England  and  Ire¬ 

*  See  your  Mag.  for.  Feb.  1811,  p.  177, 
yssder  Ireland,  Jan.  '8, 


land  of  labouring  to  bring  back  the 
stray  sheep. 

Satan  roves  up  and  down;  and  with 
hasty  stride  he  establishes  upon  the 
sea-shore  rapine  as  a  right,  and  plun¬ 
der  as  only  a  perquisite  of  the  place. 
Toung  minds,  becoming  thralls  in  his 
vassalage,  are  insensibly  moulded  to 
deeds  of  horror,  and  taught  to  see 
with  gladness  a  broad-cast  of  ruin,  and 
to  hail  destruction  of  others,  calling 
it  impiously  a  Godsend. 

I  look  to  the  Country  at  large.  All 
the  friends  of  man  should  save,  should 
help  a  shipwrecked  crew  ;  their  own 
kinsmen,  as  being  human  creatures; 
their  own  blood,  as  being  subject# 
under  the  same  King.  An  old  Sailof 
myself,  enured  to  sea-mishap,  my  soul 
sickens  at  the  dreadful  idea  of  a  Fa-r 
ther’s  knife  plunged  into  his  half- 
drowned  Son — of  a  Mother,  hardened 
by  dark  night,  ignorant  and  uncon¬ 
scious  of  her  own  aggravated  crime, 
strangling  the  feeble  sobbing  breath 
of  a  Child  she  bore. 

Institute  a  Jubilee- Junction ,  or 
Nelson  and  Collingwood's,  Samaritan 
Club. 

Yours,  &c.  W.  F. 


Mr.  Urban,  May  31. 

MIERE  has  appeared,  in  different 
.  papers,  an  account  of  a  strange 
phenomenon,  observed  lately  in  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  viz.  the  gradual 
formation  of  an  immense  lake,  where, 
a  few  years  ago,  stood  a  very  valuable 
sugar Work,  and  other  plantations. — 
Tiie  following  letter  from  Kingston, 
received  some  time  ago,  gives  the 
best  account  of  this  astonishing  event 
I  have  seen : 

“  Having  plentjT  of  leisure,  I  made  an 
excursion  about  a  fortnight  ago  to  the  lake 
of  St.  Ann’s ;  which  certainly  is  a  great 
curiosity — said  now  to  cover  3000  acres 
of  land,  and  still  vising.  It  is  thus  ac¬ 
counted  for. — There  used  always  to  be  a 
large  piece  of  water,  say  70  acres,  a  little 
from  the  Monteague,  into  which  a  rivulet 
called  the  Rio  Ho  ran,  and  on  one  side 
sunk  into  the  ground  with  a  kind  of  hissing 
noise  ;  this  subterranean  passage  appears 
to  have  been  stopped  from  some  unknown 
cause ;  the  stream  still  continues  to  run, 
and  the  water,  of  course,  to  increase.  One 
sugar  worker  has  lost  700  acres  of  good 
lands,  its  works,  overseer’s  and  negro 
houses  ;  the  tops  of  some  are  still  visible. 
Several  proprietors  have  lost  great  part  of 
their  grass  pastures,  and  been  obliged  to 
dispose  of  part  of  their  stock.  The  sur~ 
face  being  how  so  extensive,  its  perpendi¬ 
cular 
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cular  vising  is  not  so  visible — perhaps  an 
inch  a  week  may  be  about  the  mark.  Some 
canoes  and  boats  have  already  been  car¬ 
ried  there,  and  afford  a  pleasant  amuse¬ 
ment  I  took  a  swim  over  a  fine  Guinea 
grass  piece,  and  got  hold  of  the  branch  of 
a  tree  to  rest,  but  it  immediately  snapped 
off,  and  compelled  me  to  make  for  shore, 
-almost  tired  ;  I  could  not  swim  one  third 
part  so  far  in  this  water,  as  in  the  sea  or  a 
river ;  I  never  found  any  so  soft.  All  the 
trees  within  its  surface  are  dead,  and  many 
very  high  ones  covered  over.  How  high 
it  must  rise  before  it  finds  a  vent,  is  not 
yet  ascertained  but  it  must  be  mauy  yards, 
as  hills  surround  the  spot.  I  fancy  it  is 
12  miles  from  the  sea.  Several  ponds 
now’  appear,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
or  more  from  it,  where  never  water  was 
before ;  these  also  continue  to  rise  ;  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  water  must  ooze  through  the 
ground. 

“  In  another  part  of  the  island,  St.  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  some  hundred  acres  of  land  are 
covered  with  water,  where,  in  some  years, 
the  negroes  and  stock  have  been  obliged 
to  go  15  miles  to  drink ;  a  number  of 
springs  have  broke  out  where  never  before 
there  was  the  least  appearance ;  this  at 
first  was  supposed  to  be  in  consequence  of 
the  very  great  quantity  of  rain  that  fell 
last  year,  but,  when  the  rain  ceased,  the 
springs  have  not.” 

Y ours,  &c.  O.  H. 

Mr.  Urban,  York ,  Sept.  16. 

SEND  you  an  account  of  a  Roman 
monument  dug  up,  a  few  months 
ago,  at  Aldhorough  near  Borough- 
bridge,  the  anlient  Isurinm  Brigan- 
tum.  This  stone  is  plain,  boasting 
not  the  least  ornament ;  it  contains 
the  simple  and  unaffected  tribute  of  a 
son  to  the  memory  of  an  honoured 
parent.  With  deference  to  Antiqua¬ 
rian  knowledge  more  experienced 
than  my  own,  1  also  submit  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  inscription. 

DM 

Fit  CVIE 
COLUCS  * 

KAUIS 

C.M'P 

F.CVR 


*  There  is  some  obscurity  on  the  mo¬ 
nument,  in  the  terminating  letter  of  this 
compound  word,  which  makes  me  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  to  read  it  as  collagens  or  col- 
luget ;  the  latter  reading,  if  the  correct 
one,  would  but  slightly  affeet  or  alter  the 
verbal  construction  of  the  inscription,  and 
not  the  general  sense  of  it.  I  have,  in 
preference,  adopted  collagens , 


Diis  manibus.  Filius,  (una  cum)  civi- 
tate,  collugens  karissimi  claram  memo- 
riam  Patris,  (hoc  monumentum)  fieri  cu- 
ravit. 

“  Sacred  to  the  divine  manes.  A  son 
lamenting,  in  common  wdth  the  city,  the 
honourable  memory  of  a  beloved  father, 
caused  this  monument  to  be  erected.” 

I  lament  to  say  that  Aldborough, 
which  from  the  time  of  Leland  ha* 
engaged  the  particular  notice  of  the 
most  celebrated  Antiquaries,  is  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  losing  those  remains 
that  have  illustrated  its  antient  splen¬ 
dour.  Its  rich  and  beautiful  tesselated 
pavements  are,  by  the  dilapidating 
hands  of  every  idle  traveller,  rapidly 
diminishing,  and,  still  to  make  a  show , 
the  vacancies  are  supplied  with  com¬ 
mon  clumsy  fragments  of  red  brick 
or  plaister.  The  Roman  walls  have 
been  long  since  appropriated  fipr  the 
ready  purpose  of  mending  the  high¬ 
ways  ;  but  a  curious  site  6f  ground, 
which  evidently  marked  out  an  am¬ 
phitheatre,  for  the  celebratiou  of  the 
Ludi  Romani ,  has  been  only  very 
lately  demolished  ?  whilst  a  Patera , 
highly  ornamented,  has  served  as  a 
wanlou  mark  for  stones  and  brick¬ 
bats.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there 
is  no  landed  proprietor  of  any  taste 
with  authority  to  restrain  such  Gothic 
barbarism.  It  has  remained  for  a 
geutlemai\  at  Boroughb ridge,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  avocations  of  commerce, 
to  devote  a  part  of  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  laudable  purpose  of  preserva- 
tiony  and  to  snatch  from  destruction 
the  new  relicks  that  are  almost  daily 
exposed  to  view :  the  monument  I 
have  described  is,  no  doubt,  by  this 
time  rescued  from  the  havock  of  a 
farm-yard,  and  safely  deposited  in  his 
museum.  Amidst  a  variety  of  Ro<* 
man  coins,  collected  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  he  shewed  a  copper  one, 
of  the  reign  of  Doraitian,  that  had 
been  dug  from  a  mound  of  earth  filled 
with  human  skeletons  and  bones.  This 
coin  was  discovered  closely  wedged 
in  a  state  of  security  between  the 
front  teeth  of  a  skull ;  several  of  the 
teeth  were  perfect.  The  remark  of 
gome  countrymen  who  saw  the  skele¬ 
ton,  may  afford  as  reasonable  a  con¬ 
jecture  as  any  other,  that  he  was 
over-greedy  of  money  to  keep  such 
fast  hold  of  it:  the  coarse  raillery  of 
the  Roman  soldiers  probably  placed 
it  there. 

Yours,  &c.  Viator  Mieitaris. 

M  r. 
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1811.]  Wrotham  Church- 

Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  19. 

SEND  you  a  View  of  Wrotham 
Church,  in  Kent,  ( see  Plate  II.) 
from  an  accurate  drawing  taken  in 
the  year  1772. 

The  parish  is  very  large,  including 
almost  the  whole  Hundred  to  which  it 
gives  name.  It  is  in  the  diocese  of 
Rochester,  and  deanery  of  Shoreham, 
being  one  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury’s  Peculiars. 

The  rectory,  with  the  chapel  of 
Stansted  annexed,  is  valued  in  the 
King's  books  at  50 1.  8s.  lfrf.  per  an¬ 
num ,  and  the  vicarage  at  221.  5s.  lOd. 

The  Church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
St.  George,  is  situated  on  the  North 
side  of  the  town,  adjoining  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  road,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  If 
is  a  very  handsome  large  building, 
consisting  of  three  ailes,  a  cross  aile, 
and  a  large  chancel,  which  last  was 
new  paved  and  otherwise  much  beau¬ 
tified  some  years  ago  by  the  late 
rector,  Dr.  John  Potter,  who  was  also 
vicar.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Abp. 
Potter,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Can¬ 
terbury. 

The  rectory-house  was  also  consi¬ 
derably  improved  by  Dr.  Potter,  and 
is  a  handsome  building  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  road  Westward  from 
the  Church.  For  further  particulars 
of  this  large  parish,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  your  Readers  to  Hasted’s  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Kent,”  the  “  Bibliotheca 
Topographiea  Britannica,  No.  YI. 
to  Thorpe’s  “  Registrant  Roffense,” 
and  the  “  Custumaie  Roffeuse.” 

Yours,  &c.  B.  N. 

Address  upon  the  subject  of  Reviews. 
(From  the  Preface  to  Vol.  XXXVII.  of 
“  the  British  Critic.”) 

A  FEW  words  seem  at  present  to  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  on  the  general  subject  of  Re¬ 
view's.  A  new. kind  of  publication  has  of 
late  arisen,  bearing  the  same  name,  but 
in  its  nature  very  different.  Such  we 
mean,  as  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
others,  since  published,  in  imitation  or 
emulation  of  that  work*  We  wish  not, 
in  the  least,  to  censure  these  publications. 
Y  e  allow  them  aii  to  have  displayed,  in 
turn,  distinguished  abilities;  and  to  have 
been  often  useful,  entertaining,  and  in¬ 
structive  to  the  publick.  We  feel  no  sur- 

*  It  is  whimsical  enough  that  they  all 
so  exactly  copy  the  form  and  appearance 
oi  that  work  as  to  be  liable  to  be  mistaken 
f?>r  it,  without  reading. 

Gent.  Mag.  October ,  1811, 
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prise  at  the  attraction  which  they  have 
possessed.  Our  object  is  only  to  distin¬ 
guish,  and  to  shew  that,  however  these 
books  may  deserve  patronage,  they  are 
not  in  fact  Reviews,  as  to  their  principal 
design  and  contents.  Whoever  knows  the 
influence  of  names  will  allow,  that  to  point 
out  this  distinction,  if  it  be  real,  is  no  su¬ 
perfluous  effort  on  our  parts,  but  an  act 
of  just  and  necessary  self-defence. 

We  observed,  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
Reviews  ought  to  be,  so  far  as  is  practica¬ 
ble,  complete  histories  of  contemporary 
literature.  In  repeating  which,  we  mean 
not  to  assert  that  so  much  is  strictly  im¬ 
plied  in  the  name,  but  that  such  has  ge¬ 
nerally  been  the  design  and  attempt  of 
persons  who  wrote  Reviews  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  that  such  a  record,  under  what¬ 
ever  name,  is  in  itself  desirable,  will  not, 
we  think,  be  denied.  Such  it  has  been  our 
uniform  attempt  to  render  the  British 
Critic  ;  and  to  make  it  in  that  respect 
still  more  useful,  we  first  struck  out  the 
plan  of  these  half-yearly  prefaces,  in 
which  we  briefly  recapitulate  the  works 
which  best  deserve  attention ;  adding  re¬ 
ferences  to  our  larger  criticisms,  for  the 
more  detailed  account  of  each.  This  plan 
has  given  satisfaction,  and  has  in  some 
instances  been  imitated. 

Many  books  after  all,  as  happens  to 
every  such  Review,  we  are  conscious  of 
having  passed  by  or  overlooked ;  but  it  has 
seldom  been  by  design  ;  and  the  accidents 
that  have  occasioned  suCh  omissions  may 
be  as  easily  imagined  as  repeated.  Some¬ 
times  the  illness  or  even  death  of  a  coad¬ 
jutor;  sometimes  disapprobation  of  what 
was  offered  to  us;  and  sometimes,  because 
we  have  fairly  bad  doubts  respecting  the 
subject  of  the  work.  Once  or  twice  we 
have  passed  by  a  book,  in  consideration 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  whom  censure  might  have  injured, 
and  to  whom  we  could  not  give  approba¬ 
tion.  Whatever  cause  produces  long  de¬ 
lay,  is  likely,  in  a  periodical  work,  to  pro¬ 
duce  entire  omission;  since  new  objects 
are  continually  arising,  with  more  urgent 
demands,  and  more  interest  attached  to 
them  in  the  eye  of  the  publick,  than  be¬ 
longs  to  such  as  are  less  recent. 

We  are  far  from  uniting  in  opinion  wish 
those  who  think  that  a  Review  should  be 
a  selection;  and  that  there  is  little  use  in 
noticing  bad  or  trifling  works. — The  vanity 
and  presumption  of  foolish  writers  ought 
to  be  repressed,  for  the  sake  oi  the  wri¬ 
ters  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
the  publick  :  and  the  mischievous  are  too 
indulgently  treated  if  they  are  only  passed 
over  in  silence.  Much  more  than  the  cost 
of  a  Review  may  be  saved  to  many  per¬ 
sons,  by  being  told  what  they  ought  not 
to  buy;  and  the  extreme  ignorance  of 

some 
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some  pretenders  to  authorship,  is  even  a 
curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  ;  as  may  very  often  he  seen 
in  our  Monthly  Catalogue,  particularly 
under  the  head  of  Poetry. 

If  then  a  service  of  this  nature  be  es¬ 
sential  to  the  publick  ;  if  it  be  desirable 
that  a  complete  history  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  any  period  should  be  at  all  attain¬ 
able*;  we  say,  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion,  that  these  objects  cannot  be  effected 
by  any  one  or  even  all  of  those  publica¬ 
tions  which  notice  only  eight  or  ten  books 
in  a  quarter  of  a  year.  The  average 
number  of  works  mentioned,  more  or  less 
explicitly,  in  each  monthly  publication  of 
the  British  Critic,  is  about  thirty-five, 
which  gives,  in  the  whole  year,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  ;  and  even 
this  amount  is  usually,  as  we  have  can¬ 
didly  stated,  deficient.  What  progress 
then  can  criticks  make  who  notice  only 
forty,  at  the  most,  in  the  same  period,  and 
several  of  those  perhaps  not  connected 
with  British  literature  ?  We  desire  not  to 
contend  about  a  name,  or  we  might  con¬ 
tend,  that,  in  a  Review,  books  ought  to 
be  reviewed,  whereas,  in  the  publications 
here  alluded  to,  the  title  of  a  book  (or 
even  of  several  together)  serves  frequently 
as  a  mere  introduction  to  an  original  dis¬ 
sertation,  of  great  extent,  in  which  the 
contents,  the  merits,  or  demerits  of  the  in¬ 
troducing  work  are  not  even  mentioned  or 
alluded  to.  This  then  is  evidently  not  a 
critique  but  a  new  pamphlet  on  the  same 
subject,  and  requiring  to  be  reviewed  as 
much  as  that  or  those  which  gave  occasion 
to  it.  But,  waving  this,  as  bearing  chiefly 
upon  the  name  of  Review,  we  hasten  to 
conclude  this  introduction. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  our  design  ? 
Is  it  to  diminish  the  sale  of  the  works 
herein  described?  Far  otherwise.  We 
read  them  ourselves ;  and  were  they  con¬ 
sidered  as  books,  not  journals,  would  re¬ 
view,  and  often  recommend  them.  They 
are  in  truth  collections  of  essays  or  disser¬ 
tations,  sometimes  critical,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  political ;  generally  very  able, 
(Often  learned,  and  sometimes  calculated 
to  be  highly  useful.  Yet  though  we,  could 
not  perhaps  always  do  what  they  have 
done,  and  sometimes  certainly  would  not 
if  we  could,  vet  most  clearly  what  we 
'  profess  arid  perforin,  with  whatever  suc¬ 
cess,  the  production  of  a  regular  record 
of  British  literature,  they  do  not  even 
attempt,  and  therefore  should  not  tie  con¬ 
sidered  as  occupying  the  same  ground. 
Let  it  not  then  be  said  that  there  are  at 


*  What  cannot  be  done  by  means  of 
any  one  Review,  even  on  the  old  plan, 
may  be  effected  by  a  comparison  of  three 
or  four,  since  very  few  books  are  omitted 
?*y  all  of  those  who  uuclyrU'ke  tv  notice  all. 


present  so  many  Reviews  ;  when  in  fact 
there  are  none,  according  to  the  original 
acceptation  of  the' word,  excepting  those 
which  proceed  upon  the  old  plan.  W£ 
plead  not  for  preference.  Let  the  publick 
prefer,  if  they  be  really  preferable,  dis¬ 
sertations  on  a  very  few  works,  to  a  gene¬ 
ral  account  of  many.  But  let  things  at 
least  be  rightly  understood  ;  and  let  those 
who  wish  fbr  a  Review,  that  they  may 
know  what  passes  in  the  literary  world,  be 
aware  how  little  progress,  they  can  make, 
in  that  object,  with  the  best  conducted 
selections.  The  Preface,  which  we  are 
now  about  to  begin,  will  contain  more 
literary  facts  than  several  volumes  of 
quarterly  essays,  however  ingenious,  able, 
or  amusing', 

Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  20. 

HE  inclosed  Letter  3s  the  genuine 
manuscript  of  one  of  the  best  of 
men,  a  right  hon.  Privy  Counsellor, 
on  the  death  of  his  lady,  full  thirty 
years  ago.  It  may  serve  to  shew 
that  the  religious  principle  which  dic¬ 
tated  these  effusions  of  pious  affec¬ 
tion,  is  the  same  at  all  times,  and  on 
all  occasions;  that  its  consolatory  ef¬ 
fects  are  the  same;  and  every  line  of 
this  letter  demonstrates,  that  though 
Religion  cannot  extinguish  our  sensi¬ 
bility  (and  God  forbid  that  it  should  !) 
"it  has  a  wonderful'  power  in  regulat¬ 
ing  if,  and  in  bringing  the  mind,  by 
gentle  degrees,  to  an  humble  acquies¬ 
cence  in  the  dispensations  of  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Yours,  &c.  A.  Iff 

<c  1  am  sincerely  obliged  to  you,  my  dear 
good  Sir,  for  your  two  last  favours;  the 
first  of  them  1  receiver!  the  day  after  my 
last  letter  to  you  had  leftthis.  I  cannot 
sufficiently  express  how  thankful  I  am  fop 
the  great  relief  and  comfort  which  those 
kind  and  affectionate  letters  have  afforded 
me.  Although  my  loss  is  irreparable,  yet, 
as  you  have  truly  suggested,  it  is  to  the 
inconceivable  gain  of  one  who  was  far 
dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life;  and  if  she 
could'  be  a  witness  to  any  thing  here  be¬ 
low,  nothing  could  be  so  acceptable  to  her 
as  my  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  dispen¬ 
sations  of  God.  Few  men  hive  enjoyed,, 
even  for  a  time,  so  much  happiness  in  the 
marriage  state  as  I  hare  done  ;  and  I  can 
never  sufficiently  adore  t he  goodness  of 
God  for  indulging  me  with  so  great  a  bless¬ 
ing,  for  so  long  a  time;  and  I  hope  I  have 
a  due  sense  of  it.  Her  goodness,  her 
knowledge,  her  humility,  her  agreeable 
manners,  her  improving  conversation,  her 
sweet  even  temper,  -  her  constant  love  and 
tenderness  to  me,  were  ever  new,  and  neve? 
ceased.  How  can  I  forget  su«h  excellen¬ 
cies-  ? 
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cies  ?  how  can  I  recollect  them  without 
tears  and  anguish  of  heart?  In  short,  I 
find  it  impossible  now,  by  any  power  I  am 
^tble  to  exert,  fo  conquer  the  afflicting  im¬ 
pressions  that  these  ideas  raise  in  my 
mind ;  yet,  amidst  all  my  sorrows,  I  can 
truly  say,  that  it  is  a.  pleasing  reflection  to 
me  to  look  back,  and  to  consider,  that  so 
far  from  thwarting  that  dear  Angel  in  her 
constant  course  of  godliness,  i  was  still 
happy  when  I  could  do  any  thing  to  en¬ 
courage,  assist,  or  animate  her  endea¬ 
vours.  We  lived  together  for  15  years  7 
months  and  20  days,  in  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  happiness;  no  disagreements, 
no  unkindnesses,  ever  arose  j  we  had  but 
ontr  heart  and  one  mind  upon  every  sub¬ 
ject,  the  happy  effect  of  being  firmly  unit¬ 
ed  in  one  faith ;  for  nothing  but  the  secret 
influence  of  true  Religion  will  ever  securely 
bind  tog-ether  the  mutual  affections  of  the 
heart.  We  considered  the  events  of  this 
world,  arising  from  the  changes  and  chan¬ 
ces  of  human  affairs,  as  secondary  consi¬ 
derations,  fitted  for  our  state  and  condi¬ 
tion  here;  but  whether  prosperous  or  ad¬ 
verse,  a s  under  the  direction  of  an  all  wise 
Providence,  before  whom  even  the  hair*  of 
our  head  are  all  numbered,  and  without 
whose,  permission  even  a  sparrow  shall  not 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  who  will  infallibly 
work  them  together  for  good  to  those  who 
do  uoi  rest  in  them  as  the  first  objects  of 
their  trust  and  confidence.  Under  this  be¬ 
lief  we  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of 
whatever  occurred  ;  and  although  we  had 
troubles  and  distresses  that  sometimes 
broke  in  upon  our  general  comforts  (for 
none  are  without  them  frqm  him  that  sit- 
teih  on  the  ihione  to  him  that  lieih  in  the 
dungeon),  yet;  thank  God,  they  were  but 
few,  ami  soon  vanished;  they  were  just 
sufficient,  to  animate  us  to  our  duty,  not  so 
heavy  as  to  oppress  our  hearts  or  distract 
our  thoughts.  I  have  often  wondered  at 
myself,  who  have  been  so  long  accusiomed  , 
to  ihese  habits  of  thinking  and  acting,  that 
the  loss  i  have  sustained,  which  merely 
respects  my.se  f  (for  her  troubles  are  ail  at 
an  end,  and  her  happiness  now  increased 
far  beyond  my  imagination),  should 
wound  me  so  desperately  as  it  does;  but 
it  is  the  weakness  of  ray  nature,  l  cannot 
help  it.  Our  Saviour  himself  wept  over 
the  grave  of  a  beloved  friend  ;  1  ti  ust  that 
las  blessed  example  will  give  a  sanction  to 
niy  tears;  I  pray  that  his  glace  may  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  carrying  them  to  a  criminal 
indulgence.  My  poor  frame  is  shook  to 
pieces  ;  but  I  am  endeavouring  to  do  all  I 
can  to  recruit  my  strength;  and  f  still 
hope  that  time  and  proper  care,  with 
God's  blessing,  will  at  length  recover  me. 

1  have  great  satisfaction  in  finding,  that 
so  far  from  disapproving  of  the  step  I 
am  taking  with  regard  to  my  Son,  you 
think'  it  will  prove  essentially  beneficial  to 


him.  I  shall  use  every  means  in  my 
power  to  forward  his  improvement  and 
happiness  here  and  hereafter.  If  I  fail,  I 
must  submit.  I  have  now  bornd  a  heavier 
affliction  than  his  misconduct  can  possibly 
bring  upon  me;  and  therefore  I  shall 
stand  prepared  for  any  disappointment 
that  may  happen  with  regard  to  him,  stiff 
praying  and  hoping  that  God  wili  give  him 
grace  to  see  his  true  interest,  and  enable 
him  to  perfor  a  the  duties  necessary  to  it.” 


Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  26. 

IV  reading-  your  Review  of  Jan* 
last,  I  was  induced  to  purchase 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Coxe’s  Literary  Life, 
&c.  of  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  the  por¬ 
trait  of  one  of  my  own  very  early’ 
friends  being*  announced  as  included 
among  those  of  Mr.  S.;  from  which 
circumstance  I  presumed,  and  was  not 
disappointed  in  my  hope,  that  some 
accouut  of  him  would  be  given  in  it. 
Through  a  mutual  family-connexion 
at  Windsor,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  introduced  to  the  kind  notice  of 
Mr.  Neville  Aidworth,  on  my  first  ad¬ 
mission  to  Eton,  nearly  threescore 
years  past;  and  about  ten  years  af¬ 
terwards  happened  to  be  on  a  \isit  to 
him  at  Stanlake,  when  by  Lady  Ports¬ 
mouth’s  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
estate  at  Billingbear,  to  which  I  ac¬ 
companied  him  the  first  time  of  his 
seeing  it  as  his  own.  t  can  with 
grateful  pleasure  join  with  Mrf  C.  in 
his  report  of  that  amiable  trait  in  his 
character,  that  he  was  particularly 
“  indulgent  to  youth;”  as  well  as  in 
the  other  parts  of  so  just  a  description 
of  him;  but  after  an  authority  so  re¬ 
spectable,  no  farther  testimony  can  be 
wanted.  I  trouble  you  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  some 
little  inaccuracy  in  respect  to  points 
on  which  my  memory  is,  I  hope,  even 
at  this  distance  of  time,  retentive  cer¬ 
tainly,  if  not  incorrect. 

Mr.  N.  A.  is  said,  Vol.  I.  p.  171,  to 
have  “  assumed  the  name  of  Neville” 
(which  was  also  one  of  his  baptismal 
names)  “  in  honour  of  the  family  of 
bis  maternal  grandlalher,  from  whom 
that  property”  (of  Biliingbear)  “  wras 
derived.”  f  always  understood  from 
himself  that  the  wili  of  his  uncle, 
Henry  Neville  Grey,  required  his  tak¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Neville,  and  dropping 
that  of  Aidworth  5  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  provided  that  his  own 
family  name  should  not  be  wholly 
sunk,  at  least  for  one  generation,  by 

giving 
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giving  to  his  son,  now  Lord  Bray-  lege,  if  the  date  of  his  taking  the  de- 
forooke,  the  baptismal  name  of  Aid-  gree  of  Bachelor  in  Arts,  with  that  of 
worth,  added  to  that  of  Richard.  I  his  being  candidate,  be  observed,  fa- 
have  heard  him  too,  with  a  pleasantry  mily  interest  will  appear  to  have  no 
natural  to  him,  unmixed  with  the  immediate  share  in  it,  two  years  in- 
slightest  appearance  of  impatient  ex-  tervening  prior  to  Richard  Bentley’s 
pectation,  say  that  he  apprehended  he  election.  from  Cumberland’s  Me- 
should  be  “  gray”  before  he  must  be  moirs,  4to.  p.  96,  it  appears,  that, 
Neville. — He  was  not,  I  believe,  what  until  the  time  of  himself  being,  at  a 
the  note  p.  174  describes  him,  “  re-  later  period,  elected  in  his  second 
lated”  to  Lord  Howard,  the  family-  year,  the  only  candidates  allowed  as 
connexion  arising  in  consequence  of  eligible  were  Bachelors  of  the  third 
his  uncle  marrying  the  aunt  of  Lord  year;  consequently  1726  was  Mr.  S.’s 
Howard.  And  it  is  very  greatly  to  only  year;  it  was  not  till  1728  that 
the  credit  of  both  (as  well  as  to  that  Richard  Bentley  was  elected.  It  may 
of  Lady  P.)  that,  separately  and  be  a  doubt  whether  he  was  the  son  or 
strongly  as  they  were  interested  in  a  nephew  of  the  Master;  the  latter 
the  disposal  of  her  property,  the  most  was  certainly  elected  about  that  time, 
cordial  and  uninterrupted  friendship  having  died  in  1785,  aged  about  80. 
ever  subsisted  between  them.  Of  this  He  was  the  Dr.  Richard  Bentley  men* 
a  most  decisive  proof  appeared  on  the  tioned  p.  105  of  the  Memoirs,  as 
first  opening  of  her  will :  therein  she  “having  come  from  his  living  at 
bequeathed  to  Mr.  Aldworth  a  very  Nailstone  in  Leicestershire,  purpose- 
valuable  property  which  had  belonged  ly  to  support  his”  kinsman’s  4*  caused' 
to  his  uncle,  but  was  left  in  her  own  E.  J. 

power,  consisting  of  Light  Houses.  — — 

A  trait  of  Lord  H.’s  (then  Sir  John  Mr.  Urban,  16* 

Griffin  Griffin’s)  conduct  on  that  oc-  A  MONG  the  number  of  Topograr 
casion  was  communicated  to  me  by  il  phical  Histories  which  are 
Mr.  A.  at  the  time.  Lady  P.  had  had  brought  before  the  publick,  it  seems 
an  opportunity  of  purchasing  a  small  strange  to  me  that  not  one  full  de- 
property,  for  its  convenience  of  situ-  scription  of  Yorkshire  presents  itself 
ation  to  Billingbear  ;  this  was  not  left  to  our  view;  a  county  which  neither 
to  go  with  the  reversion;  Mr.  A.  in-  in  size,  nor  wealth,  nor  produce,  may 
terpretedthe  omission  as  inadvertency  yield  to  any  ether  in  England ;  which, 
only;  but  Sir  J.  G.  G.  insisted  that  it  both  in  antient  and  modern  times, 
was  purposely  intended  to  give  him  cuts  a  noble  figure  in  the  annals  of 
the  opportunity  of  supplying  the  de-  our  country. 

feet;  and,  with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  Though  an  exact  and  full  descrip- 
manner,  gave  directions  at  the  instant  tion  of  the  whole  county  should  seem 
to  the  attorney  who  read  the  will,  to  too  large  a  w  ork  for  one  individual 
make  out  the  conveyance  of  it,  not  to  to  undertake,  yet  that  of  a  separate 
Mr.  A.  himself,  but  to  his  son;  to  Riding  might  be  more  easily  attempt- 
vvhom  he  also  afterwards  bequeathed  ed.  The  part  of  Yorkshire  which 
Audley-end,  &c.  having  previously  ob-  most  requires  the  pen  of  an  able  His- 
tained  for  him  the  reversion  of  the  torian  is  the  North  Riding. 

Barony  of  Braybrcoke,  at  a  period  Why  should  the  cloud-capt  towers 
subsequent  to  his  obtaining  for  him-  of  Richmond,  and  the  ivy-mantled 
seif  that  of  Howard  of  Walden. —  walls  of  its  neighbouring  Abbeys,  be 
P.154.  Madame Goudet  was  not  “sis-  so  long  unnoticed  by  the  historian? 
ter ”  to  Mrs.  Aldworth,  but  a  near  The  antient  county  has,  to  be  sure, 
and  dear  friend  (I  believe  relation)  been  described  by  Gale/f  but  the  few 
who  came  to  England  with  her,  and  copies  that  remain  are  so  valued  and 
survived  *  her  many  years ;  having,  locked  up  by  their  possessors,  that 
with  the  utmost  respectability  of  con-  they  are  nearly  unknown  to  the  pub- 
duct,  uniformly  shewn  the  tenderest  lick.  Who  can  behold  the  once  noble 
and  most  affectionate  attachment  to  towers  of  a  Richmond,  of  a  Middle- 
her  infant  children. — P.  174,  Lady  Es-  ham,  and  of  a  Bolton — who  can  view 
sex  Holland  should  be  Howard. — P.9,  the  monastic  remains  of  a  Jervaulv, 
whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  Mr.  an  Easby,  and  a  Coverham,  passing 
Stillingfleet's  disappointment  in  re-  over  in  silence  the  mouldering  walls 
gard  to  a  Fellowship  of  Trinity  Coi-  of  ruins  loss  known,  “  without  ar~ 
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dently  wishing  for  full  information  on 
the  various  objects  presented  to  his 
sight?” 

•Every  one  is  desirous  to  know  both 
the  antient  and  modern  history  of  his 
native  spot;  and  I 

**  Deem  this  nook  the  sweetest  shade 
The  sun  in  all  his  course  survey’d  ; 

And  still  I  think  yon  shatter’d  tower 
The  mightiest  w  ork  of  human  power ; 

And  marvel,  as  the  aged  hind 
With  some  strange  tale  delights  my  mind 
Of  Forayers,  who,  with  headlong  force, 
Down  from  that  strength  had  spurred  his 
horse, — - 

And  home  returning,  filled  the  hall 
With  revel,  wassell-route  and  brawl.” 

Should  any  gentleman  think  of  un¬ 
dertaking  a  full  description  of  the 
‘North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  or  of  the 
antient  county  of  Richmond,  with  its 
antiquities,  it  shall  be  my  greatest 
pleasure  to  contribute  to  iiis  under¬ 
taking  the  few  relicks  of  antiquity 
which  I  may  possess. 

Yours,  &c.  Richmonmensis. 


Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  28. 

CAN  inform  a  Constant  Reader, 
p.  6,  that  Clayton  Mor daunt  Cra- 
cherode  is  on  the  Gravestone  at  Sutton. 

The  Epitaph,  as  printed  in  the  First 
Part  of  your  present  Volume,  is  cor¬ 
rect  ;  and  is  every  particular,  except 
the  under-written  eight  lines,  which 
were  omitted  as  being  so  frequently 
hackneyed  in  such  situations : 

(i  A  soul  prepar’d  needs  no  delays ; 

The  summons  come,  the  Saint  obeys  ; 
Swift  was  his  flight,  and  short  the  road ; 

Re  clos’d  his  eyes,  and  saw  his  God. 

The  flesh  rests  here,  tiil  Jesus  come. 

To  claim  the  treasure  from  the  tomb  ; 
lieav’n  hath  a  Jewel ;  Earth  doth  keep  her 
trust 

Until  the  resurrection  of  the  Just.” 

I  have  a  friend  in  that  neighbour- 
boodwho  was  particularly  acquainted 
with  him ;  and  at  whose  request,  in 
1806,  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  was 
procured  with  the  account  of  the  very 
eminent  person  of  that  name  who 
died  in  April  1799  ;  and  also  of  his 
venerable  sister  who  died  in  July 
1802.  My  friend  jocosely  told  me, 
Mr.  C.  was  a  relation  to,  and  had 
thoughts  of  proceeding  to  a  course  of 
law  to  obtain  the  Estates  of  the  De¬ 
ceased  ;  and  thrft  1  for  my  trouble 
should  have  a  side  of  t'pnison  out  of 
the  Park  if  he  succeeded  !  But  Death 
suddenly  snatched  him  away,  and  my 


prize  was  not  obtained  !  !  The  same 
person  ordered  the  Epitaph  to  be  en¬ 
graved,  and  put  down  at  Sutton. 

Mr.  Cracherode  sometimes  wrote 
bis  name  Clayton ,  and  at  other  times 
Mordaunt  without  that  addition.  His 
last  wili  was  written  in  the  name  of 
Clayton ;  and  in  consequence,  when 
it  was  proved,  an  attestation  was  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  to 
identify  the  person  of  the  testator. 
Mr.  Cracherode’s  widow  is  living. 
Yours,  &c.  M.  Green. 

Mr.  Urban,  39,  Strand ,  Sept.  12. 

IT  is  somewhat  strange  that  the 
Fruit  of  the  Sassafras  Tree,  which 
is  highly  esteemed  in  many  parts  of 
South  America  as  a  nutritious  arti¬ 
cle  of  diet,  should  not  have  been 
noticed  by  any  of  our  Botanical  or 
Medical  Writers.  As  the  Nut  has 
lately  been  imported  into  this  coun¬ 
try  in  considerable  quantity,  some 
account  of  it  may  be  acceptable  to 
many  of  your  Readers.  The  Nut  is 
about  the  size  of  a  large  kidney-bean  ; 
it  contains  the  line  fragrant  flavour 
of  the  Sassafras  wood,  its  substance 
is  the  same  as  that  of  cocoa,  and  by 
means  of  heat  is  convertible  into 
chocolate  ;  but  in  this  process  its 
aromatic  quality  is  dissipated.  Hence, 
it  is  named  Sassafras  Cocoa.  This 
Nut,  in  a  ground  state,  is  employed 
in  the  same  manner  as  cocoa,  or  coiTee* 
by  boiling  it  in  water  or  milk  ;  but,  on 
account  of  its  aromatic  quality  being 
very  volatile,  it  requires  to  be  boiled 
in  a  pot  with  a  close  cover,  and  not 
for  so  long  a  time  as  is  requisite  for 
cocoa.  Its  aromatic  quality  renders 
it  very  pleasant  to  the  palate,  and 
agreeable  to  the  stomach  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  possessing  the  well-known 
correcting  properties  of  the  Sassafras 
root,  and  the  nutritious  virtues  of 
cocoa,  it  becomes  a  valuable  article 
of  diet  to  a  great  variety  of  invalids. 
It  has  been  found  to  recruit  exhausted 
strength  more  rapidly  than  either 
cocoa,  chocolate,  or  any  farinaceous 
substance,  and  to  sit  lighter  on  the 
stomach  than  either  animal  or  vege¬ 
table  jellies.  The  cases  in  which  it 
is  most  esteemed  are,  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  indigestion,  cutaneous  foul¬ 
ness,  consumption,  asthma,  and  scro¬ 
fula;  but,  as  it  contains  the  property 
of  correcting  the  vitiated  habit,  as, 
well  as  imparting  nourishment  to  the 
system,  there  is  scarcely  a  disease, 

especially 
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especially  of  a  chronic  nature,  in 
which  it  may  not*  be  employed  with 
advantage. 

In  sending  you  t  his  communication, 
I  beg  to  observe 'that  I  am  only  ac¬ 
tuated  by  a  desire  to  give  publicity 
to  an  article  which,  1  am  satisfied, 
possesses  very  valuable  dietetic  pro¬ 
perties.  W.  Wilson. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  Gilbert  West  to  Dr.  Wil- 
son,  Feb.  3,  1753. 

e(  If  you  have  any  opportunity  of  writing 
to  Dr.  Leland,  1  beg  you  will  return  him 
my  hearty  thanks  for  his  excellent  Obser¬ 
vations  on  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letters,  in 
which  he  has  with  great  strength  of  argu¬ 
ment,  with  the  decency  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  true  learning,  and  with  the 
Candour  and  spirit  of  a  Christian,  pulled 
off  the  theatrical  vizor  from  the  vain  and 
"ostentatious  Writer,  displayed  both  his 
malevolence  and  weakness,  his  ignorance 
and  inconsistency;  and  maintained  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty  against  this  its 
professing  and  hypocritical  friend,  but 
secret  and  perpetual  enemy,  i  esteem 
Dr.  Leland's  present  of  his  book,  and  the 
commendations  he  has  been  so  good  as  to 
bestow  on  me  in  it,  as  a  very  great  honour; 
and  shall  always  remember  it  with  pr.de 
and  pleasure.  I  am  Sir, 

“  Your  faithful  Friend  and  Servant, 

Gil.  West.5’ 

Gifford’s  Massinger*. 

....  To  A Iba  regalts . 

The  Picture ,  Act  3.  Sc.  6. 

N  this  passage  Mr.  Gifford  has 
the  following  pole  :  “  Mr.  Monk 
Mason  reads  Aula  r  eg  a  Us.  Why  this 
change  should  be  thought  necessary, 
I  cannot  fell.  Alba  regalts  was  no 
uncommon  expression  at  the  time  5 
and>  indeed  is  used  by  more  than  one 
author  for  the  English  Court .” 

We  must  certainly  agree  with  Mr. 
Gifford  in  pronouncing  Monk  Mason’s 
alteration  to  be  unnecessary  ;  but, 
since  he  has  visited  the  errors  both  of 
omission  and  commission  of  his  un¬ 
fortunate  predecessors  with  such  un¬ 
merciful  severity,  a  peccadillo  of  the 
latter  class,  which  he  has  been  guilty 
of,  whilst  correcting  one  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  becomes  doubly  glaring.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  Mr,  Gifford 
should  he  ignorant  that  Alba  regal  is 
is  ihe  Latin  name  of  Stahl  Weissem- 
hurg,  the  capital  of  Lower  Hungary, 
and  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Itie 
aatie.nt  kings  of  that  country  were 


crowned  and  buried.  It  would  not 
have  been  unacceptable  to  the  Reader, 
had  Mr.  Gifford  quoted  by  name  the 
authors  of  the  age  of  Massinger,  who, 
as  he  informs  us,  “  use  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  Alba  regalts  for  the  English 
Court.”  However  it  may  have  been 
used  by  other  authors,  it  is  certain 
that,  in  this  passage,  Massinger  has 
merely  given  a  literal  translation  of 
the  words  of  Bandelli :  “  Si  parti  e  si 
ridusse  in  Alba  Reale  ove  era  in  quei 
giorui  il  re  Mattia  e  la  reina  Beatrice, 
da  i  quali  fu  lietarnente  ricevuto  e 
visto.”  Bandelli,  P.  lma.  N.  XXI. 

Mr.  Gifford  has  not  noticed  the  ob¬ 
ligations  which  Massinger  owes  to  the 
Italian  Novelist.  If  these  Remarks 
should  meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  Gifford, 
I  can  assure  him  that  they  are  not 
made  with  the  intention  of  nibbling 
at  his  well-earned  laurels.  As  a  Com¬ 
mentator,  his  judgment  and  critical 
acumen  are  unrivalled  ;  but  he  might 
have  displayed  a  little  more  industry 
and  research.  F.  C. 

Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  10. 

N  a  recent  compilation  of  Anec¬ 
dotes,  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  is  an  arti¬ 
cle  intituled  “  Mr.  Bruce’s  Living 
Viands,”  (p.  13),  where,  in  “  Poor 
Robin’s  Intelligence,”  published  in 
1  675,  the  writer  describes  a  “  Mon¬ 
ster-shop,”  where,  amftng  other  “  ven¬ 
dable  commodities,  they  sell  you  ani¬ 
mals  by  retail  ;  and  you  may  have 
two  pennyworth  of  a  living  Cowy  as 
readily  as  a  cut  of  roast  beef.” 

You  recollect,  at  the  publication 
of  Bruce’s  Travels,  the  incredulous 
noise  which  was  raised  respecting  his 
story  ofhaving  seen  some  Ahyssiuians 
cut  several  slices  of  flesh  from  a 
living  cow,  and  afterwards  cover  the 
wound  will)  the  skin.  What  I  have 
now  to  offer  to  you,  may  perhaps 
surprise,  if  I  have  not  been  antici¬ 
pated  in  this  discovery.  In  a  pam¬ 
phlet  intituled  “A  modern  Account  of 
Scotland,  being  an  exact  Description 
of  the  Country,  and  a  true  Character 
of  the  People  and  their  Manners, 
written  from  thence  by  an  English 
Gentleman  ;  printed  in  the  year 
1679,”*!  And  the  following  account : 

“  Their  cruelty  descends  to  their  beasts; 
it  being  a  custom  in  some  places  to  feast 
upon  a  living  coze,  they  tie  in  the  middle  of 
them,  near  a  great  lire,  and  then  cut  cot- 
tops  of  this  poor  living  beast,  and  broil 
them  on  the  lire,  till  they  have  mangled 

hef 
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her  all  to  pieces  ;  nay,  sometimes  they 
will  only  cut  off  as  much  as  w;il  satisfy 
their  present  appetites ,  and  let  her  go,  till 
their  greedy  stomachs  cobs  for  a  new  sup¬ 
ply  ;  such  horrible  c  nelly  as  can  scarce 
be  paralleled  in  the  whole  world  !’3 

Is  it  not  a  singular  coincidence  that 
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Pour  Robin’s  Intelligence,  which 
alludes  to  the  fact  (merely  as  an  effu¬ 
sion  of  invention)  lour  years  before, 
probably  echoed  some  story  floating 
at  the  time;  and  perhaps  the  writer 
of  the  “  Account  ef  Scotland"  may 
be  only  repeating  some  odious  and 
prejudiced  rumour;  he  is  however 
circumstantial.  The  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  the  most  difficult  point  to  get 
over  is,  however,  the  Abyssinian  nar¬ 
rative  of  Bruce,  who,  being  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  probably  had  seen  this  old 
pamphlet,  which  is  rather  a  modern 
invective,  than  a  modern  account,  of 
Scotland.  Aleadine, 

A  Vestry  Text  Rook  recommended. 

Mr.  Urban, 

4C CORDING  to  the  Constitutions 
and  Canons  Ecclesiastical  (Mo. 
52),  the  names  of  strange  Preachers 
are  to  be  noted  in  a  book,  that  the 
Bishop  may  understand,  if  occasion  so 
require,  what  Sermons  are  made  in 
every  Church  of  his  Diocese.  But 
this  Canon,  though  generally  com¬ 
plied  with,  is  not  sufficient  for  these 
times.  An  Episcopal  recommendation 
to  the  officiating  Clergy  to  keep  a 
Book  in  the  Vestry,  for  the  notation 
of  Texts  and  subjects  of  Sermons, 
would  be  eminently  useful.  Thus 
Deans,  Prebendaries,  and  others, 
whose  continual  residence  on  their 
livings  is  dispensed  with,  whenever 
they  should  officiate  in  their  Church¬ 
es,  would,  at  one  view,  see  the  course 
ef  instructions  given  by  their  depu¬ 
ties,  when  they  could  not  with  pro¬ 
priety  ask  it  of  them  ;  and  perhaps 
it  would  tend  to  the  introduction  of 
more  method  and  connexion  in  suc¬ 
cessive  discourses,  and  contribute,  by 
a  blessing,  to  the  union  and  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  parochial  Clergy. 

A  paper-book,  ruled  like  March’s 
Journal,  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  Vestry  Text  Book,  to  accompany 
the  book  of  the  names  of  Preachers 
according  t?  the  Canon.  S-enex* 


-  Verdicts  o  f  Juries .  3 1  § 

The  following  is  a  copy  8f  a  Paper 
(dated  iC  London.  ,1798"  J  originally 
printed  for  private  distribution, 
and  here  re-printed  for  snore  gene - 
rat  circulation  at  the  request  of  & 
Friend. 

On  Unanimous  Verdicts  of  Jurvmen. 

JUDGE  Biackstone,  iii  bis  Commenta¬ 
ries  says,  when  speaking  of  the  j  rial 
by  Jury,  that  it  is  a  duty  which  every 
man  owes  to  his  country,  his  friends,  his 
pos  erity,  and  himself,  to  maintain,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  this  valuable  consti¬ 
tution  in  a!)  its  rights,  to  restore  it  to  its 
antient  dignity,  if  at  all  impaired  by  the 
different,  value  of  propeity,  or  otherwise 
deviated  f  ora  its  first  institution,  and  to 
amend  it.  wherever  it  is  defective.  After 
which,  he  mentions  several  defects,  but 
takes  no  notice  of  the  inconsistency  and 
hardship  of  obliging  the  Jurymen  to  bring 
in  an  Unanimous  Verdict.  That  this- 
forced  unanimity  has  been  objected  to, 
will  appear  by  the  following  extract  from 
“  Additional  Papers  concerning  the  Pro¬ 
vince  oi  Quebeck,  being  An  Appendix  to 
the  Book  entitled  An  Account  of  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  British  and  other  Protes¬ 
tant  Inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
beck,  in  North  America,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  House  of  Assembly  in  that  Province.’3 
London,  1776,  page  3.24. 

The  following  reflections  were  made  by 
some  of  the  Canadians,  when  the  Trial  by 
Jury  was  first  introduced  into  the  Province. 

They  observed,  “that  it  was  a  strange 
thing,  and  a  hard  one,  to  force  twelve 
persons,  who  really  think  differently  upon 
a  doubtful  matter,  that  is  referred'to  their 
determination,  to  say,  upon  their  oaths, 
that  they  are  all  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
to  continue  to  be  shut  up  together,  with¬ 
out  food  or  light,  till  they  do  say  so.  .  This, 
they  said,  was  putting  the  decision  cf 
causes  into  the  power  of  those  Jurymen 
who  had  the  strongest  constitutions,  and 
could  go  longest  without  food.  And  it 
was  also  forcing  some  of  them  to  break 
their  oath,  and  commit  a  kind  of  neces¬ 
sary  perjury,  by  acceding  to  die  opinion 
of  their  brother  Jurymen,  when  they 
really  entertained  a  contrary  opinion.33 
These  reflections  were  made  upon  the 
unanimity  required  amongst  Jurymen  in 
delivering  their  verdict.  And,  I  must 
confess,  I  think  these  reflections  just,  in¬ 
somuch  that  I  am  convinced  that,  this 
unanimity  could  never  have  been  required 
in  the  original  institution  of  J.  ries,  but 
most  have  grown  up  from  -;o,n,.  accidental 
and  collateral  cause  in  lisa  practice  of  this- 
mode  of  trial:  as,  for  example,  from  the 
unwillingness  of  Judges  to  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  jof  adding  a  number  of  fresh  Jurymen 
to  the  first  twelve,  when  they  ecu  I'd  not 
agree  -  in  their  verdict,  and  causing  tire 
evidence  that  had  been  before  given,  hs 

the 
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the  cause  before  the  first  twelve  Jurymen, 
to  be  repeated  over  again  bv  the  witnesses 
to  the  additional  Jurymen  ’till  a  verdict 
was  obtained,  in  which  twelve,  at  least, 
out  of  the  whole  number  of  Jurymen,  were 
really  unanimous.  For  this  was  the  way 
of  proceeding  in  this  matter  in  the  days 
of  King  Henry  the  Third  ;  that  is  about 
the  year  1260  [or  about  fourscore  years 
after  the  first  institution  of  Juries  by  King 
Henry  the  Second]  ;  as  appears  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  in  the  famous  Lawyer 
Bracton,  where  he  treats  of  the  issue  of 
Non  disseisivit,  in  a  writ  of  Navel  disseisin, 
which  appears  to  have  been,  at  that  time, 
»  very  common  action. 

The  Pa'ssage  in  English. 

IC  It  often  happens  that  Jurymen,  when 
they  come  to  deliver  their  verdict,  appear 
to  be  of  different  opinions.;,  so  that  they 
cannot  bring  in  an  unanimous  verdict. 
In  these  cases,  the  Court  must  order  the 
fAssise  or]  Jury  to  be  [reinforced  or]  in¬ 
creased  by  the  addition  of  as  many  new 
members  as  there  are  in  the  majority  of 
the  Jury  who  already  agree  in  one  opi¬ 
nion,  and  differ  from  the  minority;  or,  at 
feast,  by  the  addition  of  four  or  six  new 
members.  And  these  additional  members 
©f  the  Jury  shall  join  with  the  former 
Jurymen,  in  considering  and  debating  the 
matter  in  question.  Or  they  may,  if  the 
Court  shall  so  direct,  consider  and  debate 
the  matter  by  themselves,  without  any 
such  conjunction  with  the  original  Jury¬ 
men,  and  give  their  answer  concerning  the 
matter  in  dispute  separately  by  them¬ 
selves.  And  the  verdict  of  those  members 
©f  the  original  J  ury,  with  whom  these  new 
Jurymen  shall  agree  in  opinion,  shall  be 
allowed,  and  hold  good.” 

See  Bracton  de  Legibus  <3f  Consuetudini- 
Zus  Anglice,  Lib.  4,  cap.  19,  de  Assisa 
novae  d'tsseisince,  fob  185,  p.  2. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  matter  may  claim 
the  attention  of  the  more  considerate  and 
serious  part  of  mankind,  and  that  some 
method  of  obtaining  verdicts  be  adopted, 
which  shall  relieve  Jurymen  from  the 
evils  complained  of ;  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  the  persons  and  property  of 
Englishmen  not  less  secure  than  they  are 
by  the  present  way  of  proceeding  ;  and  give 
additional  reasons  for  highly  esteeming 
the  valuable  Trial  by  Jury. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  3. 

N  Sir  William  BeresforcTs  letter  of 
May  18,  1811,  in  which  he  relates 
the  particulars  of  the  glorious  battle 
of  Albuera*,  is  the  following  sen  ten  ce : 

“  It  is  impossible  by  any  description  to 
do  justice  to  the  distinguished  gallantry 
of  the  troops  ;  hut  every  individual  most 
nobly  did  his  duty,  and  which  will  be  well 
proved  by  the  great  loss  we  have  suffered, 
though  repulsing  the  Enemy  ;  and  it  was 

>  See  Part  1,  of  this  Volume,  p,  66 1, 


observed  'hat  our  dead,  particularly  the 
57tb  regiment,  were  lying,  as  they  had 
fought,  in  ranks,  and  every  wound  was  in 
the  front.” 

,  Had  Sir  William  his  Sallust  in  his 
hand,  when  he  wrote  this  ?  The  coin¬ 
cidence  is  curious. 

“  Sed,  confeeto  praelio,  turn  verb  cer~ 
neres  quanta  audacia,  quanta que  animi 
vis  fuisset  in  exercitu  Catilinse.  Nam 
fere,  quern ppiisque  vivus  pugnando  locum 
ceperat,  earn,  amissa  anima,  corpore  te- 
gebat.  Pauei  autem,  quos  medios  cohors 
Pretoria  disjecerat,  paulo  diversius,  sed 
omnes  tamen  adversis  vulneribus,  conci- 
derant.”  Sallust.  Bell.  Catilin.  subfnem. 

That  our  Soldiery  should  not  fall 
short  of  that  of  Antient  Rome  in 
achievements  of  desperate  valour,  is 
no  new/  event;  but  it  was  reserved 
to  Sir  William  Beresford,  as  a  Gene¬ 
ral,  to  equal  one  of  her  most  distin¬ 
guished  Historians,  in  force  of  de¬ 
scription  and  conciseness  of  style. 

Yours,  &c.  ■  Marcus. 

-  iWgaumi  .i» 

Mr.  Urban,  Ealing ,  July,  9. 

THE  following  extract  from  Dr. 

Jortin’s  Life  of  Erasmus  ap¬ 
pears  to  give  a  very  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer  to  a  query  in  one  of  your  former 
volumes,  and  will,  I  doubt  not  be 
acceptable  to  your  classical  Renders. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  C.  K. 

•  “  Galeottus  Martius,  of  Narni,who  died 
A.  1476,  hath  first  discovered  that  this 
verse,  Incidit  in  Scyllam ,  cupiens  vitare 
Charybdim,  was  of  Philippus  Gualterus, 
in  his  Alexandreis.  Hoc  Carmen,  says  he, 
in  his  book  I)e  Doctrina  Promiscua,  cap. 
28,  est  Gualten  Galli  de  gestis  Alexandria 
et  non  vagum  proverbium,  id  quidam  non 
omnino  indocti  meminerunt.  —  This  Philip 
Gualtier,  born  at  Lisle  in  Flanders,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
We  have  from  him,  amongst  other  works, 
his  poem  intituled  Alexandreis, in  ten  books. 
The  verse  cited  above  is  in  L.  v.  301, 
where  the  poet  addressing  himself  to  Da¬ 
rius,  who,  flying  from  Alexander,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Bessus,  says  : 

Quo  tendis  inertem,  [n  esc  is 
Rex  periture,  fit  gam  ?  Nescis,  heu  perdile , 
Quem  fugias ;  hostes  incurris  dum  fugts 
hoslem : 

Incidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim. 
Jortin’s  Life  of  Erasmus,  vol.  II.  p.  151. 

W.  P.  inquires  for  the  best  method  of 
keeping  and  feeding  Gold  and  Silver  Fish , 
and  increasing  iheir  number  ?  If  it  be  a 
fact  that  the  older  ones  eat  the  spawn  ? 
At  what,  age  their  acquire  their  beautiful 
colour  ?  And  if  males  are  at  all  distin¬ 
guishable  from  females  by  colour  ?  With 
any  other  particulars  respecting  them. 

Illus- 
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Illustrations  of  Horace. 
Book  II.  Sat.  VII. 

AS  Horace  afraid  Jest  he  had 
shewn  himself  in  too  favour¬ 
able  a  point  of  view  in  the  foregoing 
piece  ?  Or  what  singular  sort  of  hu¬ 
mour  came  over  him  to  induce  him 
to  compose  the  present  sanre  upon 
himself,  and,  by  means  of  the  licence 
of  the  tongue,  which  a  long  derived 
custom  had  conferred  upon  the  ser¬ 
vants  at  the  Saturnalia,  to  let  himself 
he  told  by  his  slave  Davus  such 
things,  as  he  certainly  would  not  have 
endured  from  a  Pantilius? 

The  affair,  I  begin  to  think,  appears 
more  portentous  than  in  fact  it  is. 
Those  for  whom  Horace  wrote,  and 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  him, 
knew  exactly  how  much  they  were 
to  believe  of  it;  he  himself  likewise 
was  too  intelligent  and  too  judicious, 
not  to  take  care,  that  the  keen  sar¬ 
castic  lecture,  which  he  allows  his 
Davus  to  read  him,  with  all  the  in¬ 
solence  proper  to  one  in  his  station, 
should  do  him  no  injury  in  the  minds 
of  reasonable  readers.  As  for  the 
rest,  he  seems  never  to  have  cared 
about  them. 

It  is  fair,  and  highly  becoming  in 
an  urbane  and  liberal  censor  of  pre¬ 
valent  manners,  not  to  spare  himself, 
and  to  exempt  himself  from  reproof, 
as  though  lie  thought  himself  irre¬ 
proachable,  or  wanted  to  appear  a 
better  man  than  he  is.  Horace,  by 
the  present  Satire,  not  only  puts  him¬ 
self  beyond  the  reach  of  any  accusa¬ 
tions  of  that  nature  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  justifies  the  liberty  he  takes 
with  the  follies  and  vices  of  other 
persons.  What  indulgence  can  stran¬ 
gers  expect  from  one,  who  has  so 
little  indulgence  for  himself? 

But  the  scoundrel  that  here  so  be¬ 
spatters  our  poet,  is  only  a  slave  ;  a 
dissolute,  vulgar,  scurrilous  fellow, 
who  avails  himself  of  the  decembrile 
licence  accorded  him  by  his  master, 
with  ail  the  audaciousness  possible,  as 
if  determined  to  blurt  out  all  he  can, 
since  this  opportunity  of  letting  his 
tongue  run  riot  may  possibly  not 
happen  again  in  his  lifetime.  The 
dirt  w'hich  such  a  chap  flings  at  a 
gentleman,  cannot  stick  to  him. 

Besides,  it  was  a  singularly  happy 
conceit,  to  feign,  that  Davus  had 
heard  his  moral  sermon  from  the 
porter  of  a  philosopher  :  but  what 
Gent.  Mao.  October,  1811. 


sort  of  a  philosopher  ?  —  the  cynic 
Crispin,  who  figures  so  often  in  these 
Satires  as  a  silly  pedant.  The  stoi¬ 
cal  declamations,  which,  without  that 
circumstance,  would  have  been  highly 
improper  in  the  mouth  of  a  Davus, 
receive  thereby  the  due  propriety  ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  they  lose 
a  great  part  of  their  wormwood  and 
gall.  Truth  indeed  always  remains 
truth,  through  whatever  medium  it 
may  he  conveyed ;  hut,  snapped  up 
by  a  slave  at  the  door  standing  ajar 
of  the  lecture-room  of  sucii  a  worth¬ 
less  wight  as  Crispin,  and  reported  to 
another  slave,  w  ho,  reeling  halfdrunk: 
from  the  festivities  of  the  Saturnalia, 
sputters  it  forth,  produces  a  quite 
different  effect  from  what  it  would 
if  proceeding  immediately  from  the 
venerable  lips  of  a  Socrates  or  Epic¬ 
tetus.  The  fractures  and  dislocations 
which  it  received  in  passing  through 
so  many  loggerheads,  qualified  it  tor 
a  merry-andrew’s  coat  with  the  cap 
and  hells:  the  whole  is  a  kind  of 
farce;  and  the  keenest  satire,  in  such 
a  dress,  wounds  as  little,  as  the  stroke 
of  a  birchen  rod. 

Et  frugi  quod  sit  satis,  hoc  est ,  gf£ 
vitale  putes. J  This  passage  Lainhi- 
nus  found  “extremely  obscure.”  To 
me  nothing  is  clearer.  The  Horatian 
Davus  vindicates  his  name  and  cha¬ 
racter  :  he  is  pert,  subtle,  and  in  his 
vulgar  manner  plays  the  wag  and 
buffoon.  It  is  obvious  from  this  pas¬ 
sage,  that  the  superstitious  notion, 
that  good  people  are  not  long-lived, 
was  then  as  current  as  the  saying 
Too  witty  to  live  long,  is  with  us. 
Qui  nimii  sunt  in  bonis ,  eos  vitales 
non  esse  preedicimus,  says  the  old 
scholiast,  in  which  he  is  supported  by 
the  line  :  Optima  prima  fere  manibus 
rapiuntur  avaris. 

Age,  libertate  Decembri.~\  That 
is,  the  licence  which  the  Saturnalia 
give  thee.  This  festival  fell  in  the 
middle  of  December.  It  was  institu¬ 
ted  in  memory  of  the  golden  age  of 
the  Latians,  the  halcyon  days  of  old 
King  Saturn  ;  and  to  perpetuate  the 
recollection  of  that  equality  which 
then  reigned  among  mankind,  (be¬ 
cause  they  were  still  savages),  and  to 
delude  themselves  for  a  moment,  at 
least,  with  a  shadow  of  it,  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  masters  over  their  vassals 
while  the  festival  lasted,  was  in  some 
sort  suspended.  The  latter  might 
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(without  derogation  of  their  vassalage 
and  the  right  of  the  master,  is  natu¬ 
rally  understood)  say  and  do  what 
they  pleased  ;  nay,  some  lords  m  de 
it  their  amusement,  to  change  dresses 
-with  their  slaves,  permitting  them  to 
act  the  master  while  they  represented 
the  servant,  to  wait  on  them  at  table, 
to  make  them  drunk,  and  then  divert 
themselves  with  the  foolish  stuff  they 
chattered  during  this  not  very  refined 
species  of  entertainment. 

Cum  tribus  annellis^]  Among  the 
Romans,  rings  were  worn  only  by 
persons  of  senatorial  and  equestrian 
rank,  and  indeed  in  antient  times  only 
on  the  left  hand,  and  then  only  one, 
and  that  only  of  iron.  Gold  rings 
were  given  to  none  but  ambassadors 
sent  by  the  Senate  into  foreign  parts. 
Even  the  Triumphatores ,  on  their 
grand  day,  wore  an  iron  ring,  and  C. 
Marius  put  on  a  gold  one  not  till  in 
his  third  consulate.  Three  gold  rings, 
therefore,  on  the  hand  of  such  an  in¬ 
significant  individual  as  this  Priscus, 
•were  in  Horace’s  days  a  great  piece 
of  luxury.  A  hundred  years  later, 
however,  they  were  worn  on  all  the 
fingers,  the  middle  one  excepted,  and 
frequently  two  or  three  on  one  fin¬ 
ger*. 

Vertumnis  quotquot  sunt  natus  ini - 
quis /]  Torrentius  could  not  com¬ 
prehend,  how  Davus  is  made  to  say: 
Priscus  (whom  he  describes  as  the 
most  versatile  man  in  the  world)  was 
horn  in  despite  of  all  the  Verfcum- 
iiuses,  however  numerous — since  Ver- 
tumnus  was  even  the  deity  of  versa¬ 
tility,  and  the  fables  therefore  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  the  faculty  of  assuming 
all  possible  forms.  For  my  part,  I 
cannot  see  why  this  should  prevent 
Tertumnus  from  being  very  much 
out  of  humour  with  the  man,  on 
whom  he  had  shed  the  entire  fulness 
of  his  versatility  ;  and  now  all  the 
Yertumimses  in  their  totality,  of 
whom,  seeing  the  statue  of  this  divi¬ 
nity  was  met  with  in  all  the  towns 
and  hamlets  of  Italy,  and  especially 
in  Hetruria  (where  he  was  properly 
at  home),  there  was  an  infinite  multi¬ 
tude  t  Exactly  because  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  inequality  and  fickleness  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  prejudicial  to 
Priscus,  Vertumnus  had  dispensed  it 
to  him,  not  as  a  boon,  but  as  a  plague 
to  him. 


*  iffia,  Nut,  Hist,  lib.  xxxiii,  cap,  i. 


Nemons  oleum  fert  ocihs  ?]  A  gen¬ 
tle  hint  would  Hot  perhaps  be  entirely 
superfluous,  for  calling  the  attention, 
even  of  the  reader  of  taste  and  senti¬ 
ment  (to  every  other  Reader,  do 
what  we  will,  one  half  of  Horace’s 
merit  is  entirely  lost)  to  the  many 
latent  or  rather  slightly  veiled  beau¬ 
ties  of  this  whole  passage.  The  slave 
Davus  is  pelting  him  with  all  the 
stones,  one  by  one,  which  he  has 
picked  up  at  the  door  of  the  pedantic 
stoic  Crispin:  in  his  burlesque  atti¬ 
tude  he  looks  as  if  he  took  sharp  aim : 
but  they  all  pass  innocuous  by  Ho¬ 
race.  The  reason  is,  because  Davus 
injudiciously  censures  the  sentiment* 
and  actions  of  his  master  ;  and  in  the 
reproaches  he  makes  him  for  his  in¬ 
consistency,  is  too  great  a  blockhead 
to  perceive  the  difference  between 
monotony  and  harmony,  between  uni¬ 
formity  and  consistency  in  the  com¬ 
plicated  relations  and  habitudes  of 
life.  Horace  loved  the  country  and 
loved  the  town;  was  glad  when  h® 
\couid  stay  at  home,  and  amuse  him¬ 
self  on  his  own  account,  with  the 
Gnathos  who  were  attracted  by  the 
smell  of  his  moderate  suppers ;  and 
yet  ran  ready  to  break  his  neck  when 
he  was  unexpectedly  invited  to  Mae¬ 
cenas.  This  now  the  slave  Davus 
with  his  jolthead  could  not  reconcile. 
He  abuses  therefore  his, master,  ns  the 
mendicant  cynic  1o  an  Aristippus  at 
court.  He  rails  at  1pm,  but  his  ob¬ 
loquy  is  in  fact  praise ;  as  the  droll 
picture  of  Horace’s  bustling  eager¬ 
ness  to  appear  at  Mascenas’s  table,  is 
a  delicate  compliment  indirectly  paid 
to  that  great  friend  of  the  bard.  — 
Here,  however,  I  meant  only  to  call 
attention,  not  to  comment.  —  The 
strokes  and  shadings,  in  which  the 
beauties  of  this  Satire  consist,  are  to© 
fine  and  lightly  drawn  to  admit  of 
an  analysis;  they  must  be 'felt  and  as 
it  were  caught  thing  by  the  Reader* 
himself. 

Mulvius  et  scurrse,  &c.l  Horace 
then  had  his  parasites  and  buffoons, 
as  well  as  the  grandees  of  Rome  ?• — • 
So  it  appears  :  and  in  a  city,  that  re¬ 
sembled  a  world,  it  could  scarce  be 
otherwise.  Horace,  besides  having 
the  conveniency  of  unbuttoning  him¬ 
self  and  giving  scope  to  the  humour 
of  the  moment  in  such  table-com¬ 
pany  (vastly  different  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  from  his  guests  at  the  Sabine) 
whenever  he  pleased?  could  also  avail 
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himself  of  it  to  various  purposes  as  a 
poet.  He  that  would  study  mankind 
m  ail  possible  disguises  as  well  as  in 
puris  naturalibus ,  and  learn  to  pour- 
tray  them  on  ail  sides,  in  all  situations, 
attitudes,  and  caricatures,  should  not 
confine  himself  solely  to  the  best 
company. 

Verbisque  decoris  obvolvas  vi~ 
Hum  ?]  The  Mulvius  or  his  fellows, 
in  whose  mouth  Davus  puts  this  re¬ 
proof,  means  to  say,  that  Horace  at 
Meecenas’s  table  represented  nothing 
better  than  he,  Mulvius,  did  at  his. 
Both  the  thought  and  the  comparison, 
as  is  obv  ious  to  every  one,  were  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  Mulvius  and  Davus. 

Te  conjnx  aliena  capit,  &c.]  The 
following  declamation,  in  which  Da¬ 
vus  endeavours  to  prove  his  propo¬ 
sition,  “  that  his  master  is  a  far 
greater  fool  than  himself,”  by  a  few 
inductions,  lias  thrown  the  expositors 
into  sad  perplexity.  “  flow  could 
Horace  be  so  barefaced,  as  to  say 
such  infamous  things  ot  himself?” — 
f'or,  whether  he  speaks  in  his  own 
person,  or  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of 
his  slave  Davus,  it  amounts  to  just 
the  same.  Gesner  endeavours  to 
mend  the  matter,  by  supposing  :  Da¬ 
vus  does  not  himself  reproach  Horace 
with  all  that  follows,  but  merely  re¬ 
peats  the  lecture,  which  he  had  heard 
of  Crispin’s  porter  from  the  mouth  of 
the  stoic  professor.  —  I  think  every 
difficulty  vanishes  away  of  itself  the 
moment  we  thoroughly  comprehend 
the  subject.  Crispin  is  declaiming 
(in  the  usual  manner  of  the  stoics,? 
who,  for  the  sake  of  greater  emphasis 
in  the  discourse,  directed  their  invec¬ 
tives  always  to  an  invisible  person, 
named  than)  against  the  adulterer  f 
and  Davus  (wno,  throughout  this 
dialogue,  represents  a scurra,  to  whom 
it  is  permitted  to  say  every  thing) 
directs  now  the  Crispinian  thou  to  his 
master  standing  right  before  him,  uu- 
concerned.  perhaps  even  unknowing, 
whether  and  how  far  it  fitted  him,  or 
not.  Horace,  who  (as  he  in  so  many 
parts  of  his  writings,  frankly  and 
positively  declares)  had  always  kept 
free  from  that  vice,  risked  nothing 
by  it,  and  might  calmly  let  the  whole 
volley,  which  wounded  him  not,  pass 
by,  and  hit  those  who  had  not  so  clear 
a  conscience  on  that  point,  as  himself, 

Tu,  cum  project  in  insignibus ,  an - 
nulo  equestri, Romanoque  hal/itu,  &c,] 
The  Roman  habit,  the  equestrian 


ring,  the  badges  of  thy  rank. — Horace 
was  therefore  a  Roman  knight,  nay, 
even  sidesman  of  a  decury  de  judicir 
bus  clectis,  although  Suetonius,  or 
whoever  else  was  the  compiler  of  his 
brief  biography,  mentions  nothing  of 
it.  He  had  formerly  been  Colonel  of 
a  Legion  under  Brutus  and  Cassius  j 
and  he  was  at  present  sufficiently  pa- 
tronized  by  Msecenas,  and  through 
him,  by  the  young  Caesar  himself,  to 
have  received  the  equestrian  ring  of 
him,  which,  besides,  at  that  time,  was 
very  liberally  bestowed.  The  footing1 
on  which  Horace  lived  with  Maecenas, 
accompanying  him  in  his  chariot  on 
his  country  excursions,  playing  at 
tennis  with  him  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  the  like,  made  propriety  alone  re¬ 
quire  this  sort  of  promotion ;  and 
how,  without  being  a  Roman  knight, 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  him 
to  sit  beside  Mcecenas  in  the  theatre  ? 
If  he  could  however,  then  he  was 
eligible  to  the  office  of  assessor  on 
the  bench  of  justices.  In  all  this,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  I  see  not  the  slightest  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  and  that  Davus  in  the  whole 
of  this  speech  uniformly  means  Ho¬ 
race  and  no  other,  is  obvious  from 
the  construction. 

In  corruptorem  vel  justior.~\  For 
the  husband  might  not  personally  ill- 
treat  the  guilty  wife  :  whereas  every 
thing  was  allowed  him  in  the  first 
burst  of  rage  against  the  adulterer? 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  second  Satire 
of  the  First  Book. 

Non  sum  mcechus ,  ais,  &c.]  Ho¬ 
race  had  sedately  listened  to  the 
whole  declamation  of  Davus,  because 
hitherto  it  had  not  hit  him,  and,  when 
he  had  done,  dispatches  him  with  the 
answer,  which  Davus,  as  from  his 
mouth,  repeats.  But,  although  he 
would  not  lie  under  the  imputation 
of  what  he  had  not  committed,  he 
was  however  liberal  enough,  not  to 
insist  upon  having  his  really  blind 
side  spared.  He  therefore  lets  his 
Davus  take  this  course,  in  order  to 
make  him  turn  his  very  innocence 
respecting  illicit  amours  into  a  re¬ 
proach.  _  “  You  are  no  adulterer,  you 
say  ?  True.  But  simply  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  I  am  no  thief— You  have  not 
the  heart  to  be  so  ;  for,  that  you  are 
only  deficient  in  courage,  not  in  incli¬ 
nation  to  sin,  is  evident  from  your 
tenderness  for  the  creatures  who  sell 
their  favours  to  ihe  best  bidders.” 
(lin.  90—  95.)  The  preceding  lines, 
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from  the  75th  to  the  90th,  seem  to  be 
inserted  merely  to  prevent  the  speech 
of  Davus  from  having  the  formal  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  methodical  declamation, 
and  thus  to  give  it  more  the  air  of 
probability.  Davus  urges  purely 
what  he  had  learnt  from  Crispin's 
porter,  and  what  the  porter  had  heard 
from  Crispin  himself :  but  he  delivers 
it  rather  unmethodically ;  and  the 
true  stoical  expression,  Who  then  is 
free,  &c.  which,  coming  from  such  a 
rascally  slave  as  Davus,  has  somewhat 
in  it  so  really  farcical,  in  the  combi¬ 
nation  product  s  the  effect,  as  though 
he  had  been  afraid  of  forgetting  it, 
and  therefore  hurries  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  that  offers,  to  bring  it 
out. 

Pel  cum  Pausiacd  torpes,  insane , 
tabelld.']  Pausias,  whose  encaustic 
miniatures  are  here  noticed,  was  a 
painter  of  Sicyon,  the  most  famous 
school  of  the  art  in  antient  Greece. 
He  flourished  about  the  year  370  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  /Era,  and  excelled 
principal!)  in  little  children  and  flower 
pieces.  One  of  his  most  celebrated 
portraits  represented  the  fair  Glycera, 
(his  countrywoman  and  quondam  fa¬ 
vourite)  holding  iu  her  hand  a  wreath 
of  flowers  of  her  own  weaving.  How 
exquisitely  fine  it  was,  may  be  inferred 
from  hence,  that  the  opulent  Litcul- 
lus  paid  an  Athenian  upwards  of  5007. 
for  a  bare  copy  of  this  performance*. 

Unde  sagUlas  ?]  it  is  in  the  spirit 
and  humour,  that  runs  through  this 
whole  poem,  that  Horace  represents 
himself  comieally  enraged  at  the 
blockheadisms,  which  he  makes  his 
slave  say  to  him  and  a  multitude  of 
people,  to  whom  nobody  dare  tell  the 
truLh  except  in  a  laughing  way.  No 
one,  of  all  the  reproaches  of  Davus, 
deserves  less  to  be  angry  in  earnest  at, 
than  tiiis  :  Hor  ce,  cannot  lead  a  con¬ 
sistent  life,  cannot  tell  how  to  employ 
his  leisure  with  sobriety  and  discre¬ 
tion,  and  the  like;  but,  ns  the  piece 
must  have  an  end,  lie  could  not  break 
off  more  comically,  than  by  this  af¬ 
fected  wrath  at  the  reproach,  which 
least  of  all  fitted  him.  —  To  conclude, 
how  dreadful  the  threat  of  being- 
doomed  to  the  office  of  sub-slave,  to 
the  labourers  in  the  Sabine  farm,  must 
have  been  to  that  rogue  Davus,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  epistle  to  his  v il¬ 
licit*  ;  who,  notwithstanding  he  was 


bailiff' and  overseer,  and  of  course  had 
the  command  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
slaves,  yet  regarded  his  abode  there 
as  a  lamentable  exile,  and  could  not 
help  ardently  longing  to  be  back  again 
to  his  lazy  and  jovial  life  in  town. 

Ormorii-streeL  W,  T, 

Mu.  Urban,  Sept.  10. 

NBER  the  words  “  aras  and 
arrack,  v.  a.  to  snatch,  or  pluck 
away  by  force,”  Mr.  Jamieson  has 
given  two  quotations  ;  the  latter  is 
from  Dough  Virgil,  182,  23. 

“  That  notabill  spous  forth  of  liir  lugeing 
place. 

The  mene  sessoun  all  armo.ur  did  arace .” 

Rowley’s  Poems  would  have  afford-! 
ed  Mr.  J.  a  better  instance.  In  the 
Tragedie  of  Goddwyn,  Syr  Hughe  the 
Norman  tells  the  Ivynge,  when  he  had 
ordered  him  to  guylde  or  tax  the 
Weste,  that  the  mighty  Erie  Harolde 
raised  his  hand  and  smoke  him  on  the 
cheek, 

“  Saieynge,  go  beare  thatte  message  to 
the  Kynge. 

Kynge]  Arace  hym  of  hys  powere ;  bie, 
Goddis  word*-,  [Erli'es  sweide.’' 
Ne  moe  thatte  Harolde  shall  ywield  the 

Chatterton  has  properly  rendered 
this  “  divest  him  of  iiis  power,”  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  near  affi¬ 
nity  to  the  v.  erace ;  but  it  is  in  this 
place  a  much  better  word.  It  is  si-, 
milar  to  the  agals  aV  dv Is  the  tollile alt 
1  eo  of  the  Greek,  will)  which  we  know 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  very  often  assi¬ 
milates.  Our  author  Rowley  under¬ 
stood  this  word  better  than  either  Dr. 
Milles,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boucher,  in 
whose  Supplement  to  Dr.  Johnson,  it 
is  thus  explained. 

“  Araced,  part,  rubbed,  hurt. 

“  The  shippes  anl  the  st.ockes  arraced  with 
the  flode,  moten.  assembler),  &c.” 

Chaucer’s  Boethius,  p.  396. 

Chaucer's  meaning  is  neither  “  rub¬ 
bed ”  nor  “  hurl,”  but  carried  awey  by 
the  flood.  And,  1  believe,  Douglas, 
in  the  quotation  by  Mr.  Jamieson, 
neither  meant  snatch”  nor  “  pluck'd 
away  by  force,”  but  simply  that  she 
removed  the  arms  out  of  his  way.  If 
Rowley’s  word  answer  better  to  the 
explanation  of  Mr.  Jamieson  than 
either  of  the  quotations  adduced  by 
him,  it  seems  rather  unreasonable  to 
give  the  credit  of  it  to  a  boy. 

In  Mr.  Jamieson’s  Dictionary,  we 

-  find 


*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  11, 
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find  the  following-  phrases,  viz.  To 
bargane,  V.  n.  to  fight,  to  contend. — 
eargane,  s.  fight,  battie,  skirmish. — 
barganer,  s.  a  fighter,  a  bully. — 
barganyng,  s.  fighting.  His  quo¬ 
tations,  which  fully  justify  the  expla¬ 
nations,  are  from  Barbour,  Dough 
Virgil,  and  Dunbar. 

As  these  words,  with  similar  expla¬ 
nations,  are  not  to  be  found  either  in 
Kersy's,  Cole’s,  Bailey’s,  Phillips’,  or 
Johnson’s  Dictionaries,  it  is  perfectly 
fair  to  conclude  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  have  been  understood  by 
Chat  ter  ton;  yet  they  must  have  been 
familiar  to  the  author  of  the  Tourna¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  King  calls  lor  a 
Barguneiie,  or  war-song,  from  the 
Minstrels. 

“  Kyuge.]  The  Barganette ;  yee  Min- 
strelles  tune  the  strynge, 

Somme  actyonnedyre  of  auntyante  Kyuges 


“  This  is  the  strife  and  eke  the  afiVaie, 
And  the  batill,  that  lastith  aie : 

This  Bar  game  ende  may  nevir  take.” 

In  a  volume  of  the  Ilarleian  Mi  seel, 
p.  13,  there  is  a  passage  which  shews 
the  phrase  to  have  been  generally 
well  known  to  old  English  writers,. 
“  thus  were  both  sides  set  upon  a 
bloody  Bargain.'’  Rowley  in  the  3d 
eclogue,  applies  the  Barganette  to  a 
pastoral,  but  still  it  is  a  kind  of  con¬ 
tending  pastoral  song.  The  man  en¬ 
quires  in  a  contentious  humour,  why 
Sir  G.  the  Knight,  should  be  greater 
than  himself  in  honour,  knighthood, 
and  estate.  Syr  Rogerre  the  parson, 
replies, 

“  AttoUrne  thine  eyne  arounde  thys  Iiaied 
mee, 

Tentiflie  loke  aroiznde  the  chaper  della; 
An  answere  to  thie  Barganette  here  see, 
Thys  welked  flourette  wylle  a  leson  telle.” 


now  synge.” 

Chatterton  has  rendered  the  Barga¬ 
nette,  simply  a  song  or  ballad,”  but 
Mr,  Whitter  has  shewn,  in  his  Ely- 
moiogicum  Magnum,  p.  366,  that  the 
Barganette  has  been  here  applied  with 
the  strictest  propriety  to  a  war  song; 
a.  fact  now  clearly  confirmed,  had  it 
wanted  confirmation,  by  the  quota¬ 
tions  and  explanations  of  Mr.  Jamie¬ 
son.  The  King  no  sooner  calls  for 
the  Barganette,  than  the  Minstrels 
strike  up  a  war  song,  beginning 

“  Wyllyamm,  the  Normannes  fioure  botte 
Englondes  thorne,  [kuite. 

The  manue  whose  myghte  deiievertie  hadd 
Snett  oppe  hys  lunge  stvunge  bowe  and 
gheelde  aborne, 

Behestynge  all  hys  homipageres  to  fyghte; 
Goe,  rouse  the  iyorm  fromm  hys  hyited 
denne,  [thynge  bott  menne.” 

Let  thie  floes  drenche  the  blodde  of  anie 


In  this  last  quotation,  Mr.  J.  might 
have  observed  that  Rowley,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  otherantient  authors,  writes 
the  word  tentiflie  without  the  a  prefix. 

Bickering,  which  in  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  scarcely  conveys  any  other 
idea  than  that  of  slightly  skirmishing, 
or  private  quarrel  and  contention,  is 
thus  explained  by  Mr.  Jamieson.  To 
bicker,  bykyr,  v.  a.  This  verb,  as 
used  in  Scotland,  does  not  merely 
signify,  “  to  fight,  to  skirmish,  to 
fight  off  and  on,”  as  it  is  defined  in 
English  Dictionaries;  it  also  denotes, 
1.  the  constant  motion  of  weapons  of 
any  kind,  and  the  rapid  succession  of 
strokes,  in  a  battie  or  broil. 

“  Yngliss  areharis,  that  hardy  war  and 
wicht,  [mycht.” 

Amang  the  Scottis  bykher'd  with  all  their 
Wallace,  IV.  556,  MS. 


A  song  which  is  perfectly  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  impossible  to  be  read  by 
any  unprejudiced  person  or  admirer 
of  anlient  manners,  without  the  most 
powerful  conviction  of  its  antiquity7 
and  authenticity.  It  is  a  war  song, 
containing  several  phrases,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  was  perfectly  unintelligi¬ 
ble  to  Chatterton :  some  ot  these  have 
been  already  pointed  out  in  my 
“  Introduction  to  this  Examination;” 
Others  will  be  noticed  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  parts. 

In  the  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  I.  2551, 
the  Bargain ,  or  Contention  of  Lovers, 
is  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
shew  that  Chaucer  understood  the 
yvortl  as  synonymous  with  battle, 


This  is  clearly  a  representation  of 
bailie  or  fighting,  in  the  strongest 
sense  of  the  word,  in  which  it  uni¬ 
formly  occurs  in  the  Battle  of  Hast¬ 
ings,  Ella,  the  English  Metamorpho¬ 
ses,  &c. 

“  Haste,  haste,  O  /Ella,  to  the  by  her  flie, 
For  yn  a  momentes  space  teime  theu- 
sande  menne  maie  die.” 

/Ella,  I.  246. 

Bein'  is  a  word  which  occurs  re¬ 
peatedly  in  Rowley’s  Poems  in  the 
sense  of  cease.  It  afforded  a  source 
of  ridicule  to  one  of  the  combatants 
during  the  Rowleyan  Controversy. 
Its  meaning  was  so  easily  accessible 
to  Chatterton,  that  it  would  not  Have 
been  thought  worthy  of  uotice  m  IhU 
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place,  if  Mr.  Jamieson  had  not  acci¬ 
dentally  quoted  the  lines  from  the 
poem,  entitled  Sir  Peni,  in  which  the 
expression  was  misunderstood  by  Mr. 
Warton  ;  whose  misinterpretation  es¬ 
caped  the  detection  of  Ritson. 

To  BLIX,  BLYN,  BLYNE,  Y.  0.  to 

cease,  to  desist. 

To  blin,  v.  a.  to  cause  to  cease. 

u  Other  God  will  thai  non  haue, 

Bot  that  lytill  round  knaue. 

Their  baitis  for  to  him.” 

Sir  Penny,  Chron.  S.  P.  i.  101. 

Mr.  Warton  rendered  the  last  line, 

their  eyes  to  blind”  but  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  their  h&ilis  or  sorrows  for  to 
cease.  This  expression  suggested  a 
very  absurd  Criticism  on  a  line  of 
Rowley  to  Mr.  Bryant.  It  has  been 
the  fate  of  Rowley  to  suffer  both  by 
the  attacks  of  his  opponents  and  the 
defence  of  his  friends. 

Bolyn,  is  properly  left  unexplained 
'by  Mr.  Jamieson — the  only  instance 
which  he  quotes  of  its  use  is  from 
Schaw.— Maitiand  Poems,  p.  133. 

<c  Gif  changes  the  wynd,  on  force  ye  mon 
Molyn,  hake,  haik,  and  scheld  hald  on,” 

Various  unsatisfactory  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  this  passage  are  offered  ;  I 
know  not  that  none  will  be  much 
better  ;  but,  as  a  kindred  word  occurs 
in  Rowley’s  Poems,  I  have,  many 
years  before  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Jamieson’s  Dictionary,  made  the  at¬ 
tempt,  and  my  note  upon  it  is  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

Boeeynge.  Engl.  Meiam.  1.  IT. 
swelling Chatterton. 

**  The  shyppes  sayie  boleynge  wythe  the 
kyndlie  ayre.” 

Swelling  cannot  be  the  proper  inter¬ 
pretation  of  boleynge.  Let  the  exact 
meaning  be  what  it  may,  the  phrase 
is  antient.  We  find  it  in  an  old  Scotch 
poem  by  Quynteoe  Schaw,  where  the 
state  is  allegorised  as  a  ship. 

“  Gyf  changes  the  wynd,  on  force  ye  mon 
Bolyji,  huke,  haik,  and  scheld  hald  on.” 

Its  near  resemblance  to  bollen ,  the 
true  old  world  for  swollen,  probably 
misled  Chatterton. — Mr.  Pinkerton’s 
explanation  of  this  phrase  is  not  sa¬ 
tisfactory,  nor  do  I  now  think  Mr. 
Jamieson’s  more  so,  I  have  nothing 
to  offer ;  but  one  thing  is  quite  clear, 
viz.  the  Scotch  poet  means  that,  upon 
a  favourable  change  of  wind,  every 
thing  should  be  done  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  holding  on  in  the  same  course, 
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I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Thomas 
Chatterton  here  stands  on  the  same 
ground  as  every  other  difficuited  edi¬ 
tor  of  an  oid  poem  :  and  the  two 
phrases  comprise  such  a  coincidence 
of  obscurity  as  might  be  expected 
from  two  antient  authors. 

The  adjective  boun,  ready  or  pre¬ 
pared,  is  common  to  writers  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland ;  but  the  verb  ac¬ 
tive,  To  boon,  bown,  to  make  ready, 
or  prepare,  is  not  equally  so.  Mr.  J. 
gives  us  a  satisfactory  quotation  from 
Wallace,  iii.  67,  MS.  in  which  is  this 
line. 

‘c  Towart  Lowdoim  thai  bozvnyl  thaim  to 
ride.” 

Rowley  affords  us  the  same  verb  in 
the  second  Eclogue. 

“  The  reynyng  foemen,  thynckeynge  gif 
to  dane, 

Boun  the  merk  swerde.” 

In  the  tragedie  of  Goddwyn,  it  oc¬ 
curs  again  as  a  v.  a.  in  the  imperative 
mood,  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  prefix 
a. — When  Harolde  is  enumerating  the 
grievances  of  the  country  and  medi¬ 
tating  insurrection,  he  says, 

“  Wee  wayte  too  longe  ;  our  purpose 
wylie  defuyte  (fail) 

Aboune  the  hygh  empryze,  and  rouze  the 
champyones  strayte.” 

Brim,  brym,  breme,  adj.  1.  raging, 
swelling  ;  applied  to  the  sea. 

Mr.  Jamieson  has  not  got  the  cor¬ 
responding  substantive;  but  he  men¬ 
tions  the  is!,  brim ,  the  raging  of  the 
sea- — which  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  Rowley’s  breme  for  rage 
or  fierceness.  Goddwyn,  remonstrat¬ 
ing  with  Harolde  for  the  ungovern¬ 
able  fury  of  his  temper,  says, 

“  I  ken  this  spryte  ful  welle;  gentle  thou 
art,  [amiyes  seeme  ; 

Strings,  ugsomme,  rou,  as  smethynge 
Yett  efte  I  feare,  thy  chefes  toe  greate  a 
parte,  [bie  breme. 

And  that  thie  rede  bee  efte  borne  downs 
What  tydynges  from  the  Kynge  ? 

Harolde.] . His  Normannes  know, 

I  make  no  eompheeres  of  the  shemrynga 
tray  nc.” 

If  Mr.  Jamieson  had  studied  these 
inimitable  poems,  his  own  just  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  adjective  breme ,  would 
have  convinced  him  that  Chatterton 
erroneously  rendered  the  substantive 
“  strength,”  “thy  counsel  or  wisdom 
is  born  down  by  strength-,”  he  ought 
to  have  said  by  fierceness,  fury;  or 
rage.  Dunbar,  bpencer,  and  other  old 

writers 
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writers  have  the  adjective,  but  I  have 
hitherto  met  with  it  in  Rowley  only 
as  a  substantive.  If  a  doubt  remained 
of  its  authenticity,  it  would  vanish  on 
adverting  to  the  Is!,  brim,  the  raging 
of  the  sea  ;  or  its  affinity  with  the  Gr. 
in£piy.rlcfz]o  Tv  ’urvsvt.icclij  iiifremuit  spi- 
ritu. 

If  Mr.  J.  had  ever  read  the  above 
passage,  he  could  not  fail  to  have  ob¬ 
served  the  manner  in  which  Rowley 
makes  use  of  the  word  gentle ,  so  con¬ 
trary  to  its  modern  sense  in  England. 
An  author  like  Rowley,  uncommonly 
correct  in  the  meaning  of  his  words, 
could  not  have  said  of  Harolde  that 
he  was  gentle,  in  the  same  moment 
that  he  was  describing  him  as  strong, 
ugly  or  frightful,  and  terrible,  unless 
he  had  a  meaning  very  different  from 
the  modern  gentle.  Strange  that  not 
one  of  the  Commentators  should  have 
noticed  this  apparent  impropriety  or 
incongruity.  Very  few  English  Read¬ 
ers  are,  at  first  sight,  aware  that  the 
gentle  shepherd,  of  Alan  Ramsay, 
means  the  nobly-born  shepherd  :  1 
think  it  fifty  to  one  that  Chatterton 
Was  a  stranger  to  the  distinction. 
Indeed  this  is  apparent  from  his  man¬ 
ner  of  rendering  the  word  uagdntfe 
in  the  Balade  of  Charitie. 

Ungentle.  Bal.  of  Char,  h  IS1. 
“  beggarly .”  Chatterton. 

“  Beneathe  an  holme,  faste  by  a  path- 
waie  side, 

Which  dide  unto  Seynete  Godwynes  co- 
verst  lede, 

A  hapless  pilgrim  moneynge  did  abide, 
Pure  in  his  viewe,  ungentle  in  his  weeded’ 

Beggarly  is  far  too  strong  an  ex¬ 
pression  for  ungentle .  Rowley,  on 
o  t h  er  occa  si  on s ,  u ses  gent le  i n  the  sam e 
sense  in  which  it  frequently  occurs  in 
our  antient  authors,  and  which  has 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  Commen¬ 
tators  on  Shakspeare.  Thus  when 
Miranda, .in  the  Tempest,  begs  of  her 
father  not  to  make  rash  trial  of  Fer¬ 
dinand, she  gives  this  reason,  “  because 
he’s  gentle  and  not  fearful,”  i.  e.  be¬ 
cause  he  is  nable,  or  of  a  noble  spirit, 
and  courageous.  ~  Mr.  Sleevens  and 
Mr.  Ritson  both  palpably  misunder¬ 
stood  this  word ;  and  Mr.  Reed  was 
obliged  to  quote  a  passage  from  Smol- 
let’s  Humphrey  Clinker,  before  he 
could  be  satisfied  that  gentle  really 
implies  noble,  or  well  born  and  bred  ; 
Can  we  then  admit  that  Thomas  Chat¬ 
terton  was  so  completely  master  of 
the  old  English  language,  as  to  drop 


this  expression  from  his  pen,  in  its 
true  antient  sense,  in  the  most  fortui¬ 
tous  manner  ? 

This  will  be  more  striking  if  we 
contrast  a  passage  in  the  First  Part 
of  King  Henry  IV.  with  that  a  I rend y 
quoted  from  the  tragedie  of  Godwyn, 
m  which  the  word  gentle  occurs  in 
the  same  sense.  None  of  the  Com¬ 
mentators  iiave  observed  the  appa¬ 
rent  incongruity  betwixt  the  gentle 
and  the  swift  Severne,  in  the  same  de¬ 
scriptive  lines;  neither  has  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt.  Dr.  Mi  lies,  Mr.  Bryant,  nor 
any  other  of  the  Writers  on  the  Row- 
leyan  Controversy,  noticed  the  same 
inconsistency,  of  gentle,  strong,  and 
terrible,  in  Earl  God wyn’s  character 
of  his  son  Harold.  These  apparent 
contradictions,  of  both  Poets,  shall 
now  be  reconciled. 

“  Hotspur. ]  When  on  the  gentle  Severne® 
sedgy  side, 

In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 

He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glen- 
dower:  [did  they -drink. 

Three  times  they  breath’d,  and  three  times 
Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severnes  flood  ; 
Who,  then  affrighted  with  their  bloody 
looks, 

Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds,. 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank. 
Blood  stained  with  these  valiant  combat¬ 
ants.” 

By  the  gentle  Severne,  our  immor¬ 
tal  Bard  here  meant  the  noble  Severnes 
exactly  as  Rowley  meant  the  noble# 
high-born  Harold,  by  the  same  epi¬ 
thet.  If  Shakspeare  had  recollected 
the  legendary  or  fabulous  story  of 
Sabrina,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
written  in  the  last  line  but  one,  “  and 
hid  her  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank;4' 
nothing  else  seems  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  the  beauty  and  effect  of  these 
finely  imagined  lines. 

If  any  of  your  critical  Readers., 
Mr.  Urban,  should  alledge  that  Chat¬ 
terton  might  easily  have  found  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  gentle 
in  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  I  would  an¬ 
swer,  so  might  Dr,  Johnson  himself} 
and  so  might  hundreds  of  the  Readers 
and  Commentators  on  Shakspeare 
have  done — hundreds  who, like  Chat¬ 
terton,  never  thought  of  the  matter. 
It  required  too  minute  attention,  even 
for  a  learned  and  an  experienced  for¬ 
ger  ;  and,  unfortunately  for  this  ob¬ 
jection,  Chatterton  has  left  a  proof 
behind  him,  by  his  interpretation  of 
t he  i(  ungentle  yyeede”  of  the  Balade 
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of  Charitie,  that  the  true  meaning  of 
the  expression  had  never  entered  into 
his  imagination. 

Yours,  &c.  John  Skehwen. 

—  — ’gTSftn--  -  - 

Analysis  of  Books. 

No.  V. 

Title.  “  An  easy  and  compendious 
Introduction  for  reading  all  sorts  of 
Histories.  Contrived  in  a  more  facile 
way  then  heretofore  hath  been  pub¬ 
lished  ;  out  of  the  papers  of  Mathias 
Prideaux,  M.  A.  and  sometime  Fel¬ 
low  of  Exeter  College,  in  Oxford. 
The  Fifth  Edition  corrected  and  aug¬ 
mented,  and  three  useful  Indexes  add¬ 
ed.  To  which  is  added,  a  Synopsis  of 
CounceJs.  By  John  Prideaux,  Re¬ 
gius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford, 
and  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Cicero  de  Oratove  : 

Keseire  quid  antea  quam  natus  sis  accident, 
Id  semper  est  esse  Fuerum. 

Printed  at  Oxford,  by  Leon.  Lich¬ 
field,  Printer  to  the  University,  and 
are  to  be  sold  by  James  Good,  1672.” 
Small  4to.  First  Edition  is  dated  1623. 

Dedication.  D.D.  To  the  Right 
worshipful  Sir  Thomas  Reynel,  and 
the  virtuous  Lady  Katherine,  his 
Wife  :  for  the  use  of  their  towardly 
young  Sonnes,  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
Henry  Reynek 

Chap.  I.  Of  the  antediluvian  Pa- 
triarches,  or  long-lived  Fathers  before 
the  Flood. 

Chap.  II.  The  interval  of  the  Noa- 
chians. 

Chap.  II L  Of  the  Israelites  [pur¬ 
suing  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament]  — Sect.  ii.  Hierarch  Apos¬ 
tolical. — Sect.  iii.  The  Apostolical 
Hierarchy  is  thus  briefly  represented: 
These  ranks  may  be  Seven,  of,  1. 
Good  Bishops  32  ;  2.  Tolerable  Arch¬ 
bishops,  or  Patriarchs  33  ;  3.  Usurping 

Nimrods  33  ;  4.  Luxurious  S - 

40;  5.  Egyptian  Magitians  40;  6. 
Devouring  Abaddons  41 ;  7.  Incurable 
Babylonians  20. 

Good  Bishops.  1.  Linus,  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul,  A.  D.  63,  continued  for 
300  years. 

Patriarchs .  1.  Uormisda,  of  Cam¬ 

pania,  first  had  the  title  from  Justin 
the  Emperor.  He  was  so  pert  upon 
it,  as  to  excommunicate  Anastatius 
the  Emperor,  because  he  stood  upon 
that  it  was  the  Emperor’s  part  to 
eemmand ,  and  not  to  veyle  bonnet  to, 
Bishops. 

Usurping  Nimrods ;  continued  f©jr 
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350  years,  A.  D.  606.  1.  Boniface  the 
Third.  This  man  obtained  of  Phocus, 
an  adulterous  assassin  (who  had  most 
brutishly  slain  his  master  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Mauritius),  that  Popish  Supre¬ 
macy  which  to  this  day  is  so  much 
stood  upon.  2.  Then  came  the  name 
of  Pope  to  he  appropriated  to.  the 
Roman,  which  formerly  was  usual  to 
other  Bishops.  3.  Many  strange  pro¬ 
digies  ushered  in  this  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Church:  A  Comet  of  a  stu¬ 
pendous  magnitude,  sea-monsters,  and 
Mahomet’s  publishing  of  his  Alcoran. 
Here  then  is  begun  the  kingdom  of 
the  Deast,  Rev.  xiii. 

L  uxu  rious  S - .  1 .  J  o  h  n  Y 1 1 1. 

otherwise  tearmed  PopeJohanne,A  .D. 
835.  A  lasse  of  Mentz,  that  ran  away 
with  an  English  monk  of  Fulda  in 
man’s  apparel!,  and  studied  with  him 
at  Athens  till  there  he  died.  She 
wanted  nothing  requisite  to  an  excel¬ 
lent  Pope  but  the  right  gender,  &c. 

Egyptian  Magitians :  continued  for 
the  next  240  years.  1.  Sylvester  II. 
A.  D.  999.  Brought  up  in  the  Abbey 
of  Floriack  (where  Necromancy  was 
he'd  at  tiiat  time  an  eminent  piece 
of  learning.)  He  had  in  secret  a 
brazen  head,  instead  of  a  Delphiek 
oracle.  lie  was  held  a  Magitian  (say 
his  advocates),  because  lie  was  a 
notable  mathematician,  which  was 
rare  in  those  obscure  times. 

Dev  our  i  ng  A  ba  ddon  s ,  w  h  o  s  l  r  e  n  g  t  h  - 
ened  their  sides  by  multitudes  of 
monkish  Janizaries,  continued  for  250 
years.  1.  Innocent  IV.  A.  D.  1243, 
of  Genua  ;  he  denounced  the  fourth 
excommunication  against  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Frederick,  who  had  been  iris 
greatest  friend. 

Incurable  Babylonians ;  continued 
150  years  to  this  time  [viz.  1623.] 
1.  Julius  II.  a  Genoway,  A.  D.  1503. 
He  was  more  addicted  to  war  than 
writing.  He  is  said  to  have  thrown 
St.  Peter’s  keys  into  Tyber,  with 
words  to  this  purpose. 

fl  Hie  gladius  Pauli  nunc  nos  defended  ah 
haste, 

Quandaquidem  clavis  niljuvat  isla  Petri.” 
“  The  sword  of  Paul  must  us  defend  from 
foes,  [blows. ,f 

Sith  Peter’s  keys  serve  not  to  bear  off 

Each  Chapter  ends  with  inquiries 
for  discourse.  The  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory  concludes  with  these  :  Whether, 

1.  Luther’s  reformation  were  not  at  first 
undertaken  out  of  emulation  rather  than 
conscience  ?— Whether, 
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2.  The  difference  between  the  Luthe¬ 
rans  and  Calvinists  stands  in  such  terms 
of  opposition  as  may  admit  of  no  recon¬ 
cilement  ? — Whether, 

3.  The  con  venting  of  the  Councel  of 
Trent  were  not  rather  for  politick  ends 
than  reforming  any  thing  amiss  in  reli¬ 
gion  ? — Whether, 

4.  The  voluminous  disputes  and  com¬ 
ments  of  the  Jesuits  be  not  more  for  osten¬ 
tation  in  divinity  than  edification  ? — Whe¬ 
ther, 

5.  The  madness  of  the  Anabaptists,  and 
their  enthusiasts,  be  not  as  dangerous  to 
States,  as  the  projects  of  the  Jesuits  ?  — 
Whether, 

6.  The  dissentions  of  Christian  Princes 
be  as  advantageous  to  the  Pope  as  to  the 
Tu  rk  ?  — W heth  e  r, 

7.  Socinianism,  and  slighting  of  all  an- 
fciquity,  be  not  an  introduction  to  Pagan¬ 
ism  and  Atheism  ? 

So  much  for  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  general.  J.  B, 

Mr.  Urban,  dug*  12. 

A  TING  been  engaged,  for  some 
weeks  in  the  course  of  this  pre¬ 
sent  Summer,  in  the  examination  and 
arrangement  of  several  chests  fuil  of 
copies  of  records  and  law  papers, 
which  had  rested  undisturbed  for  near 
a  century  ;  I  met  with  several  old 
prints  and  printed  books;  and  as  1  had 
never  seen  some  ol  them  before,  I 
was  of  course  inclined  to  consider 
them  curious,  and  induced  to  savh 
them  from  the  flames ;  but,  as  I  do  not 
profess  myself  a  GrangerUe  or  Be  Bu¬ 
rl  an,  I  shall,  with  your  permission, 
describe  one  of  the  prints,  and  two  of 
the  books,  in  the  best  manner  I  am 
able,  and  request  the  opinion  of  some 
of  your  Correspondents  (many  of 
whom,  I  doubt  not,  are  deeply  learned 
in  such  matters),  whether  they  are  or 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  scarce  or 
curious.  The  print,  8  inches  by  6  and 
a  half,  contains  a  half-length  portrait 
(drawn  by  W.  Crowne,  and  engraved 
by  M.  Burghers)  of  a  venerable-look¬ 
ing  man,  with  long  flowing  hair, 
parted  at  the  forehead ;  a  hat  in  Ins 
iefl  hand,  and  a  letter  directed  “To 
his  Honored  Friend  in  Oxford,  these 
present,”  in  his  right  hand.  A  large 
knot  of  ribbons  on  his  right  shoulder, 
and  a  long  cravat  tied  with  a  ribbon. 
A  little  above  his  head,  on  his  right 
side,  an  oval  shield  of  arms,  “  Or,  a 
hoii’s  paw  cooped  and  erect  Gules, 
Gent.  Mag,  October,  1811. 

/  w 


holding  an  apple  of  the  first;”  the 
shield  is  surrounded  by  a  branch  of 
laurel,  and  on  the  Jeft  side,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  and  figures,  An'o  Dora. 
1688,  dEtaiis  suje  77  ;  and  underneath 
the  portrait  is  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion,  viz. 

“  John  Barefoot,  Letter  Doctor  to  the 
University  of  Oxon. 

“  Upon  this  table  you  may  faintly  see 
A  Doctor  deeply  skilled  in  Pedigree ; 

To  Ne  Fins  Ultra  h  13  great  fame  is  spread, 
Oxford  a  more  facetious  man  n’ere  bred:  ’ 
He  knows  what  arms  old  Adam’s  grand- 
sire  bore,  [wore : 

And  understands  more  coats  than  e’re  he 
Sowell  he ’s  verst  in  college,  schools,  the~ 
aier,  \ma  Mater. 

You’d  swear  h’  had  marry’d  our  dear  Al~ 
As  he ’s  our  index,  so  this  picture  \s  his, 
And  superscription  Lite  just  tells  whose  ’tis. 
But  the  contents  of  his  great  soul  and 
mind, 

You  ’1  only  by  his  conversation  find.  Q.  Z.” 

One  of  the  books  above  alluded  to 
has  the  following  title :  “  The  Com¬ 
plaint  of  K.oder)ck  Mors,  sometvms 
a  grayefryre,  unto  the  Parliament 
Bowse  of  lugiand,  his  natural  cuntrj, 
for  redresse  of  certaine  wicked  laws, 
evil  customs,  a'd  cruel  decreys.  Im¬ 
printed  at  Savoy,  per  Franciscum  de 
Turona.”  And  the  other  book  is  in¬ 
tituled,  “  A  playne  and  godly  Expo¬ 
sition  or  Dedaratio’  of  the  Commune 
Crede  (which  in  the  Latyn  tonge  is 
railed  Syrubolum  Apostolorum)  and 
of  the  X  Com’andements  of  Goddes 
Law,  newly  made  and  put  forth  by 
the  famouse  clerke,  Mayster  Erasmus 
of  Rolerdarpc,  at  the  requeste  of  the 
moste  Honorable  Lorde  Thomas  Erie 
of  WjLshyre,  father  to  the  most 
gracious  and  vertuous  Quene  Anne, 
wy  fe  to  our  most  gracious  Soveraygne 
King  Henry  the  viij.  cum  privilegio.” 
The  preface  is  dated,  at  Friburge, 
anno  1533. 

On  looking  into  the  first  Volume  of 
the  Monasticon  Augl.  p.  1051,  I  find 
it  stated  that  Henry  Brinklow,  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  London,  was  the  author  of 
the  Compla}nt  of  Roderyck  Mors; 
and  the  late  Mr.  Herbert,  in  his  Ty¬ 
pographical  Antiquities,  mentions  two 
editions  of  this  curious  book  having 
been  printed  “  at  Geneve  in  Savoye, 
by  M ygheil  Boys,”  but  he  does  not 
notice  this  edition  printed  by  Francis 
de  Turona. 

Your^  &c.  D.  0. 

Henry 
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Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel. 
Architectural  Proceedings. 

(Continued,  from,  p.  10.) 

INCE  writing  thd  last  Proceed¬ 
ings,  wherein  I  mentioned  my  in¬ 
tention  of  addressing  an  Old  Corre¬ 
spondent  under  his  real  signature,  as  I 
then  supposed  I  knew  the  man  (the 

Earl  of  - - );  I  have  been  confidently 

assured  by  several  well-informed 
friends,  that  the  above  able  writer  is 
no  less  a  personage  then  a  very  Reve¬ 
rend  Dignitary.  Here  I  had  my  doubts, 
being  unwilling  to  give  up  my  first 
opinion  with  respect  to  my  Oppo¬ 
nents  true  name;  but,  upon  mature 
consideration,  I  have  been  induced  to 
fall  in  with  the  general  surmise;  and 
the  more  so,  having  just  re-perused  a 
correspondence  I  had  the  honour  of 
entering  into  in  1807  with  the  same 
Gentleman,  on  the  identical  business 
of  the  Repair  of  Henry’s  Chapel.  If 
then  an  Old  Correspondent  should  be, 
in  fact,  the  said  exalted  Character, 
bow  many  apologies  will  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  make,  with  respect  to 
thg  freedom  I  have  sometimes  taken 
in  my  replies  to  his  numerous  plea¬ 
santries,  sported  otf  at  my  cost !  But, 
I  trust,  his  benevolent  heart  will  do 
more  in  this  case  than  an  hundred 
excuses  from  such  an  insignificant 
person  as  myself.  And  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  Writers  pitted  against 
each  other,  particularly  where  feigned 
signatures  are  made  use  of,  have  al¬ 
ways  been  allowed,  by  literary  charter, 
to  amuse  each  other  with  their  witti¬ 
cisms  (that  is,  “  abuse.”)  But  on  this 
part  of  the  controversy,  others  will 
be  the  best  judges,  w  ho  has  laid  on  the 
greatest  quantity  of  matter.  There¬ 
fore,  as  it  is  now  humbly  presumed 
that  I  am  not  ignorant  to  whom  I 
address  myself,  I  shali  be  cautious,  in 
future,  how  I  transgress  on  the  head 
il  abuse,”  notwithstanding  others  may 
still  go  on  with  the  same  humour. 
I  shall  preserve  a  respectful  distance ; 
and,  with  my  goodfriend  Mr.  Urban’s 
permission,  continue  to  defend  my 
Remarks,  as  well  as  make  them. 

Reply. — (See  p.  229.) 

“  Many  of  the  small  heads  of  the 
compartments,”  &.c.  This  business 
will  be  fully  explained  next  month 
by  an  Engraving. 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  the 
Chapel  Re-builders  should  at  this  time 
have  such  an  aversion  to  Vanes,  be¬ 
cause  formed  of  iron ,  when,  in  making 


good  the  centre  tower  of  the  Abbey 
Church  after  the  late  fire,  in  1803, 
some  dozens  of  iron  cramps  were  used 
to  hold  the  coping  stones  together — 
to  say  nothing  at  present,  about  the 
quantity  that  may  be  used  in  the  new 
work  ? 

“  Falsehood/’—This  charge  is  the 
constant  rebut  to  all  my  professional 
remarks,  and  is  still  adhered  to, 
though,  I  hope,  I  have  as  constantly 
cleared  myself  from  such  a  calumny. 
What  end  can  I  possibly  pursue,  hut 
the  welfare  of  our  Antiquities,  by  the 
part  iu  which  I  am  engaged  ;  a  cause, 
wherein  there  is  no  need  for  such  a 
despicable  expedient !  But  Truth,  or 
Falsehood,  must  at  last  work  my  rise 
or  fall  in  men’s  impartial  judgment. 

1  asserted,  p.  10,  that  I  possessed 
“  A  Fragment  of  a  view'  of  the  East 
end  of  Henry’s  Chapel,  sketched  by 
the  late  B.  Carter,  about  1747.”  Per¬ 
verted  thus :  “  It  is  no  authority  at 
all,  unless  he  (myself)  can  ascertain 
the  age  of  the  drawing.”  When 
Hollar  signed  his  engravings  as  being 
both  delineator  as  well  as  engraver, 
(Views  of  Windsor  Castle,  Old  St. 
Paul’s,  &c.)  confidence  may  be  had  in 
the  performances ;  but  where  he  only 
writes  “fecit”  or  “  sculp.”  (or  “  2>. 
King ,  Hie.  Kew court f  or,  Tito.  John¬ 
son ,”  are  joined  as  delineators,)  sus¬ 
picion  attaches  itself  to  the  represen¬ 
tation,  as  is  particularly  shewn  in  the 
North  view  of  Henry’s  Chapel,  and 
Abbey  Church,  (“  Hollar  fecit  y  1654, ”) 
in  the  Monasticon  ;  (supposing  this 
to  be  the  print  alluded  to  by  the  Re¬ 
builders,)  in  which  the  upper  halves  of 
the  turrets  of  the  Chapel  are  filled 
with  compartments,  instead  of  nicliest 
as  we  now  find  them  ;  without  enter¬ 
ing  into  other  inaccuracies,  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  whole  view.  This  is  a  fact, 
which  cannot  he  denied.  Referring 
to  Hollar’s  two  View  s  of  Westminster 
Hall  and  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  &c» 
(“  W.  Hollar  fecit,  1647,”)  very  im¬ 
perfect  representations  are  found ; 
for  instance,  the  head  of  the  great 
North  window  of  the  Hall,  turned 
round  in  one  print,  and  pointed  in  the 
other.  As  for  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel, 
it  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
remains  now  before  us. 

The  finish  of  the  new  turrets  to 
Henry’s  Chapel  being  carried  to  the 
height  and  form  of  the  old  ones, 
hearing  remnants  of  iron  standards  ; 
surely  an  u  iron  bar,”  as  they  will  have 

it. 
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it,  of  at  least  two  feet  in  the  upright, 
could  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  “tying 
and  steadying  the  finial  cap;”  for,  in 
that  instance,  the  said  finial  cap,  when 
in  its  former  complete  state,  must 
have  been  two  feet  higher  than  the 
present  new  ones.  In  truth  our  an¬ 
cestors  scorned  the  use  of  iron  secu¬ 
rities  otherwise  than  to  keep  out 
sacrilegious  depredators,  by  barring 
up  doors  and  windows;  their  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  art  of  masonry  shone 
pre-eminent  over  all  “  iron  cramp¬ 
ing  or  tying  expedients  resorted  to 
by  modern  professional  experimenta¬ 
lists.  Now  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
Vanes,  let  me  observe,  there  is  exist¬ 
ing  at  this  very  hour,  and  in  the  most 
complete  order,  on  the  turrets  and 
pinnacles  of  the  tower  of  St.  Nicho¬ 
las’s  Church,  Newcastle,  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  no  less  than 
13  Vanes  !  I  once  more  maintain  that 
the  new  straight-run  upper  parapet  to 
Henry’s  Chapel,  is  neither  conforma¬ 
ble  to  the  views  in  Speed,  Hollar,  D. 
King,  Strype’s  Stowe,  Dart,  &c.  each 
expressly  giving  a  sort  of  open  or  per¬ 
forated  battlements,  (though  rudely 
drawn)  vHth  the  heads  of  the  battle¬ 
ments  canted  obtusely,  as  is  shewn  in 
the  engraving  of  Wells  Conduit,  Pi.  I. 
J).  9.  And  I  return  thanks,  for  being 
reminded  of  King’s  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge;  where  if  the  Vanes  at 
this  time  are  not  apparent,  it  is  no 
reason  but  that  the  first  finish  of  the 
turrets  and  pinnacles  had  such  deco¬ 
rations,  which,  in  later  times,  niignjt 
be  destroyed,  as  being  held  unfashion-* 
able.  However,  there  remains  the 
original  upper-part  of  the  body  of 
the  edifice;  the  parapets  shewing  the 
very  sort  of  canted  obtuse  perforated 
battlements,  that  are  presented  in 
Speed,  Hollar,  King,  Strype’s  Stow, 
and  Dart;  and  the  very  same  sort  of 
battlements,  I  insist,  should  have  been 
done  to  Henry's  Chapel. 

And  is  at  last  the  mighty  treasure, 
said  to  be  in  somebody' s  possession,  of 
all  the  original  working  drawings  of 
the  Chapel  (and  on  which  such  pom¬ 
pous  declarations,  and  such  trium¬ 
phant  boastings  were  formed,  as  how 
the  restorations  were  to  be  done ,  and  all 
that — for,  in  reality,  many  people  be¬ 
gan  to  give  ear  to  the  alluring  bait ;) 
now  turned  out  to  be  no  more  than 
an  ineffectual  North  view  of  the  Cha¬ 
pel,  with  Hollar’s  bare  “  fecit,”  as 
already  mentioned?  Blush,  blush,  ye 
nicn  of  Westminster,  who  stand  over 


the  devoted  pile  1  Alas,  is  then  your 
mountain  of  masonic  detail  crumbled 
down  to  a  mole-hill  of  guess-work, 
from  one  poor  print,  wholly  incorrect 
and  incompetent  to  guide  workmen 
in  re-building  a  structure  of  such 
“  seemingly  angel-knit”  construction  ? 

Mark,  1  pray*,  who  wishes  to  “  re¬ 
ign  this  Controversy,”  and  to  whom  ? 
Why,  to  the  Clerkenwell  Correspond¬ 
ent  (see  Vol.  LXXX1.  p.  232,)  who 
(p.  424)  calls  me  “  base (“  no  abuse, 
Hal,”)  because  1  gave  some  infor¬ 
mation,  and  defended  my  friend  the 
“Architect’s”  Description  of  Henry’s 
Chapel;  in  which  description  another 
mode  was  followed,  than  what  he,  the 
North-east  Siar  of  Architectural  abi¬ 
lity,  had  thought  proper  to  adopt.  My 
technical  terms,  as  well  as  those  made 
use  of  by  my  friend,  are,  it  must  be 
confessed,  after  the  old  school ,  of 
Gibbs,  Ware,  Sir  W.  Chambers,  &c„ 
The  terms  run  into  by  the  youthful 
student,  being  after  the  new  school  of 
J.  Britton  and  Co.  established  in  the 
present  century,  on  the  uncontrovert¬ 
ible  base  of  a  “  two  years”  rearing 
up  and  bringing  to  maturity  the  pre¬ 
cious  institution. 

In  the  next  Miscellany,  will  be 
given  an  Engraving  of  the  East-end  of 
Henry’s  Chapel,  by  B.  Carter,  1747  ; 
copies  of  the  parapets,  from  Speed, 
Hollar,  D.  King,  Strype’s  Stow,  Dart, 
&c.  the  parapet  from  King’s  College; 
with  the  new  parapet,  and  ditto  com¬ 
partments  of  Henry’s  Chapel. 

Oct.  9.  J.  Carter. 

P.  S.  Being  desirous  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  general  invitation,  to  view 
the  “  original  heads,  the  moulds,  and 
the  copies  now  lying  in  the  work¬ 
shops,”  p.  229;  I  went  this  morning, 
accompanied  by  two  friends,  to  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  for  this  purpose.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Works  (I  believe  I  arm 
correct  in  the  man’s  employ)  was  on 
the  spot,  that  is,  North  side  of  the 
Church,  where  the  said  work-shops 
are  situated,  who,  when  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  busiuess,  observed, 
the  invitation  applied  only  to  J.  Car¬ 
ter,  that  he  might  be  convinced  of  his 
erroneous  representations  ;  of  course 
he. only  could  be  admitted,  pn  this, 

I  informed  him,  my  name  was  J.  Car¬ 
ter  ;  therefore,  requested  he  would 
then  bring  me  to  the  specimens.  Con¬ 
founded  at  this  discovery  (he  not 
having  previously,  I  believe,  the  least 
knowledge  of  my  person),  after  many 
excuses,  he  denied  me  admission,  in  like 

manner 
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manner  as  he  had  done  to  the  two 
artists  in  whose  company  I  then  was. 
There  needs  no  comment  on  this  ad¬ 
venture  ;  for  “  he  that  runs  may  read,” 
and  reading  understand ! 


9 Q 

A,  vJ  • 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct. 

WHENEVER  Mr.  J.  Carter  will 
apply  to  the  Master-workman, 
he  will  be  admitted  to  view  the  works 
at  Henry  VU’s  Chapel,  at  his  leisure. 
An  Obd  Correspondent. 


THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
MONEY.  No  II.  Nee  p.  21 5. 

A  FTER  the  Romans  had  given  over  the 
possession  of  this  real  me  ;  it  seemeth 
probable  that  their  coyne  was  still  current 
here  a  long  time  ;  for  there  never  as  yet, 
as  farre  as  I  understand,  have  been  any 
coynes  found  of  Vortiger,  Vortimer,  Au¬ 
relius,  Ambrosius,  Arthur,  and  others, 
■which  lived  in  those  times.  And  as  for 
the  Brittans  or  Welch,  whatsoever  jura 
rnajestatis  their  princes  had,  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  ever  had  any  coyne  of 
their  owne,  for  no  learned  person  of  that 
nation  have,  at  any  time,  seene  any  found 
in  Wales  or  elsewhere.  To  the  most  an- 
tient  English  coyne  which  hitherto  hath 
come  to  my  sight,  was  of  Etbelbert  King 
of  Kent,  the  fust  Christian  King  of  our 
English  nation;  and  in  that  age  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  times,  al  mony  accounts  passed 
by  the  name  of  Pence ,  Shillings,  Pounds, 
and  Mancuses.  Pence  seemeth  borrowed 
from  their  Latin  word  Pecunia,  or  rather 
from  Pendo,  for  the  just  weight  thereof, 
which  weighed  about  three  pennies  of  our 
money,  and  were  rudely  stamped  with  the 
King’s  image  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
mint-master’s  on  the  other,  or  else  the 
name  of  the  city  where  they  were  coyned. 
Five  of  these  pence  made  their  shilling, 
which  they  called  Scilling ,  probably  for 
Scilingus,  which  the  Romans  used  for  the 
fourth* part  of  an  ounce,  L.  21.  filium ; 
and  48  of  these  sailings  made  their  pound, 
and  400  of  these  pounds  were  a  legacie 
for  a  King’s  daughter,  as  appeareth  by 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  King  Alfred. 
By  these  names  they  translated  all  sums 
of  money  in  their  old  English  Testament, 
as  Talents  by  Pundes ;  and  'the  Thirtie 
silver  pieces,  Judas’  price  of  treason,  by 

Tribute-money  by 
the  farthing  and  mite  by 
Feorthling:  onely  the  Stater  found  in  the 
fishe’s  mouth,  by  \Veeg,  which  we  now 
translate  a  piece  of  20  pence.  But  they 
had  no  other  coyned  monv  but  pence 
onely  ;  the  rest  were  names  of  numbers  or 
weights. 

Thirtie  of  these  pence  (as  Alfric,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cauterburie,  in  his  Saxon  Gram¬ 
mar,  notes)  made  a  Mancus,  which  some 


Thhtig 
Penninhig  ; 


Scillinga  ; 


thinke  to  be  all  one  with  a  Marke,  for  that 
Manca  and  Mancusa  is  translated  in  a»- 
tient  bookes  by  Marca:  and  Manca,  as 
appeareth  by  an  old  fragment, was  “quinta 
pars  unciae.”  They  reckoned  these  Mon¬ 
etise  or  Mancus  both  in  gold  and  silver  : 
for,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  680,  Ina 
King  of  the  West  Saxons  (as  we  read  in 
Malmesbury)  inforced  the  Kentisbmen 
for  to  redeeme  their  peace  at  the  price  of 
30,000  Mancas  of  gold.  In  the  notes  upon 
King  Canutes’  laws  I  find  this  difference, 
that  Mancusa  was  as  much  as  a  marke  of 
silver,  and  Manca  was  a  square  piece  of 
gold,  commonly  valued  at  30  pence. 

The  Danes  also  brought  in  a  reckoning 
of  money  by  Ores,  per  Oras,  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Doomesday-book :  whether  it 
were  a  severall  coine,  or  a  certainne 
snmme,  I  know  not ;  but  I  collect  out  of 
the  Abbey  booke  of  Burton,  that  twentie 
Orae  were  ratable  to  two  markes  of  silver. 
I  may  also  suppose  that  the  Sound  of 
Denmark,  where  ships  pay  toll  for  pas¬ 
sage,  called  Ore-sound,  hath  the  denomi¬ 
nation  from  this  Ores.  In  Doomesday- 
boolce  there  is  also  mention  of  Libra!  arsce, 
penqatce,  ad  numenim  et  de  albo  Argento, 
which  implyeth  in  my  opinion  :  Moneyes 
tryed  for  their  allay  by  fire,  payed  by 
weight,  number,  and  in  bullion. 

Gold  they  had  also,  which  was  not  of 
then'  owne  coine,  but  outlandish,  which 
they  called  in  Latine  “  Bizantini,w  as 
coyned  at  Constantinople,  once  called  Bi- 
zantium,  and  not  at  Besanson  1Y»  Bur¬ 
gundy.  This  coine  is  not  now  knowne ; 
but  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
as  it  is  in  the  authentical  deed,  pur¬ 
chased  Hendon,  in  Middlesex,  of  King 
Edgar,  to  Westminster  for  200  Bizantines  : 
of  what  value  they  were  was  utterly  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  III. 
for,  whereas  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  Bizantine  of  gold  to 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Edmondsbury,  for  en¬ 
croaching  upon  his  liberty  (as  it  was 
enacted  by  Parliament  in  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror),  no  man  then  living  could  tell 
how  much  that  was,  so  as  it  was  referred 
to  the  King,  to  rate  how  much  hee  was  to 
pay  :  which  1  doe  much  mavaile  at,  when 
as  but  100  y cares  before,  200,000  Bezants 
were  exacted  of  the  Soldan  for  the  redeem¬ 
ing  of  St.  Lewis  of  France,  which  were  then 
valued  at  100,000  livrs.  The  name  con- 
tinueth  yet  in  blazon  of  Armes,  where 
plates  of  gold  are  called  Bezantes :  and 
in  the  Court  of  England,  where  a  great 
piece  of  gold,  valued  at  £.  15,  which  the 
King  offereth  upon  high  festival  dayes,  it 
is  yet  called  a  Bezantine,  which  antiently 
was  a  piece  of  gold  coyned  by  the  Etnpe- 
rours  of  Constantinople  :  but,  afterward, 
there  was  two  purposely  made  for  the 
King  and  Queene,  with  the  resemblance 
of  the  Trinitie,  inscribed,  “  In  honorem 
sanctce  Trinitatis  and  on  the  other  side, 
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the  picture  of  the  Virgin  Marie,  with  “  In 
.honorem  sanctre  Marioe  Virginis.”  And 
this  was  used  till  the  first  yeare  of  King 
James,  who,  upon  just  reason,  caused  two 
to  be  new  cast,  the  one  for  himselfe,  hav¬ 
ing,  on  the  one  side,  the  picture  of  a 
King  kneeling  before,  an  altar,  with  foure 
crownes  before  him,  implying  his  foure 
kingdomes,  and  the  inscription,  “  Quid 
retribuam  Domino  pro  omnibus  quae  tri- 
buit  mihi and  on  the  other  side,  a  lambe 
lying  by  a  lyon,  with  “  Cor  contrition  et 
humiliatum  non  despiciet  Dens.5’  And  in 
another  for  the  Queene,  a  crowne  protected 
by  a  cherubime,  over  that  an  eye,  and 
“  Dens”  in  a  cloud,  with  “  Teget  ala 
su  minus  on  the  reverse,  a  Queene 
kneeling  before  an  altar,  with  this  circum¬ 
scription,  “  Piis  precibus,  fervente  tide, 
hutniii  obsequio.” 

But  to  our  purpose  :  albeit,  the  coyn- 
ing  of  money  is  an  especial!  right  and  pre¬ 
rogative  of  Soveraigne  Majestie,  yet  our 
anti-ent  Saxon  Kings  communicated  it  to 
their  subjects ;  for  there  was  in  every  good 
town  one  coyner ;  but  at  London  eight; 
at  Canterbury,  four  for  the  King,  two  for 
the  Archbishop,  one  for  the  Abbot ;  at 
Winchester  sixe  ;  at  Rochester  three  ;  two 
at  .  Hastings  ;  so  at  Hampton,  Excester, 
Shaftesburie,  Lewis,  and  Chichester:  at 
which  time,  false  coyners  lost  their  hands 
by  law.  Tiie  Norman  Kings  continued 
the  same  forme,  coyning  onely  pence, 
with  the  Prince’s  image  en  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  the  name  of  the  citie  where 
it  was  coyned,  with  a  erosse  so  deeply  im¬ 
pressed,  that  it  might  be  easily  parted, 
and  broken  into  two  halfes,.  which,  so 
brokpn,  they  called  balfepence ;  and  if 
into  foure  parts,  which  they  called  Four- 
things,  or  Farthings. 

Grievous  were  the  punishments  of  false 
coyners  in  this  age;  who  were  punished 
by  putting  out  of  eyes  ;  cutting  off  hands 
and  genitalis.  Great  also  was  the  dis¬ 
order;  for,  in  King  Stephen’s  time,  everie 
Earie  and  Baron  erected  his  mynt ;  hut 
Henry  the  Second  suppressed  them  all, 
altered  the  coyne  which  was  corrupted  by 
counterfeitours,  to  the  great  good  of  the 
Commonweaie,  but  damage  of  some  pri¬ 
vate  men.  Hee  also  granted  libertie  of 
coyning  to  c-ertaine  cities  and  abbeys,  al¬ 
lowing  them  one  staple,  and  two  puncheons 
at  a  rate,  with  certaine  restrictions.  In 
the  time  of  fiis  sonne,  King  Richard  the 
First,  money  coyned  in  the  East  parts  of 
Gennanie  beganne  to  bee  of  especiall  re¬ 
quest  in  England,  for  the  puritie  thereof, 
and  was  called  Easterling  money,  as  also 
the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  were  called 
Easterlings  ;  and  shortly  after,  some  of 
that  countrey,  skillful  in  mint-matters  and 
allaies,  were  sent  for  into  this  realme,  to 
l?ring  the  coyne  to  perfection  ;  which,  since 
that  time,  was  called  of  them  Sterling  for 
Easterling,  not  from  Striveling  in  Scotland, 


iror  from  a  Starve,  which  some  dreamed  to 
be  coyned  thereon ;  for,  in  old  deeds,  they 
are  alwaies  called  “  Nummi  EsterlingV* 
which  implyed  as  much  as  good  and  law¬ 
ful  money  of  England  ;  or  “  Proba  Mo- 
neta”  among  the  Civilians;  and  “  Monois 
de  Roy”  in  France.  Otho,  a  German, 
was  the  principal!  among  these  Esterlings, 
and  in  old  records  is  called  “  Otho  Cune- 
atpr,”  who  grew  to  such  wealth,  that  Tho¬ 
mas  his  sonne,  surnamed  Fitz-Othes,  mar¬ 
ried  one  of  the  coheires  of  Beauchamp 
Baron  of  Bedford,  was  Lord  of  Mendle- 
sbarn  in  Sulfolke,  and  held  in  fee  to  make 
the  coyning  stamps  serving  for  all  Eng¬ 
land  :  which  office  descended  by  an  lieire 
general,  to  the  Baron  Boutetort,  from 
whom  Ferres  of  'tarn worth,  Berklais  of 
Stoke,  Knivets,  and  others,  are  iinealiy 
descended.” 

Mr.  Urb.v  n,  Plums  ted,  Jug.  15. 

T  appears  from  Mr.  Nisbett  (Part 
I.  p.  G10),  that  Dr.  Aikin  has  con¬ 
sidered  him  to  have  cleared  up  the 
New  Testament  writers,  as  to  the  se¬ 
cond  Coming  of  Christ,  beyond  the 
reach  of  further  controversy  ;  that 
you  have  dignified  his  ideas  on  that 
subject  with  the  appellation  of  most 
profound  ;  and  that,  as  Dr.  Light  loot 
and  Dr.  Mallby  are  with  him,  Dr. 
Horsley  is  not  correct.  However 
good  and  wise  men  may  differ  from 
Dr.  Horsley  on  this  subject,  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  which  he  wrote,  and  his  being 
a  profound  Astronomer  and  Philoso¬ 
pher  as  well  as  a  Divine,  cannot  fail 
to  give  weight  to  his  authority.  I 
do  not  see  how  St.  Peter  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  otherwise  than  assuring  us, 
that  so  sure  as  the  old  world  perished 
by  water,  so  sure  the  present  will  be 
destroyed  by  lire,  when  the  Coining 
of  Christ  will  take  place. 

That  the  approach  of  a  Comet  was 
the  cause  of  the  former,  much  lias 
been  said  ;  and  that  one  of  those 
bodies  will  effect  the  latter,  much  has 
been  conjectured.  At  the  Corning  of 
Christ  a  Star  or  Comet  appeared  in 
the  East.  At  iiis  death  the  darkness 
may  be  considered,  by  some  such 
body  passing  between  us  and  the  Sun, 
of  apparent  diameter  suilicient  to  hide 
the  solar  light  for  the  time  men¬ 
tioned.  At  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  one  of  those  bodies  (after  mak¬ 
ing  its  way  round  the  Sun,  it  may  he 
considered,  from  its  having  a  tail) 
passed  the  vertex  of  that  place.  And 
rt  is  possible  some  body  of  this  kind, 
in  its  way  to  or  return  from  its  Peri¬ 
helion,  may  so  near  approach  the 
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Eartli  as  to  give  it  a  prodigious  mo¬ 
tion  upon  its  axis,  and  cause  the  Ilea- 
Yens,  as  St.  John  sa>s,  “  to  depart  as 
a  scrawl;’ '  and  as  St.  Peter  notes, 
ii  in  the  which  the  Heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,'  as  of  mighty 
rushing  winds,  and,  by  giving  it.  a 
parabolic  motion,  cause*  it  to  pass  so 
near  the  Sun,  that  what  he  farther 
advances  may  he  verified,  that  “  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ; 
the  Earth  also ,  and  the  works  that  are 
therein ,  shall  be  burnt  up.''  Should 
such  a  curve  (which  never  could  re¬ 
turn  into  itself)  he  given  to  our  Earth, 
it  of  course  wouid  leave  the  present 
system,  and  find  its  way  to  new  re¬ 
gions;  and  bring  to  pass  the  glorious 
promise  of  “  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,"  which  St.  John  saw,  saying, 
the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth 
were  passed  away,  and  there  was  no 
more  sea."  The  idea  of  fire  melting 
the  elements, and  reducing  every  thing 
into  a  state  of  vitrification,  I  appre¬ 
hend  to  be  agreeable  to  our  modern 
Chemistry,  This,  joined  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  seems  to  me  to  shew 
the  harmony  between  natural  and  re¬ 
vealed  knowledge.  It  is  stared  that 
Dr.  Jyighlfoot  thought  St.  Peter  had 
only  an  allusion  to  the  dissolution  of 
the.  Jewish  church  and  economy  by 
fiery  vengeance:  the  consumption  of 
its  state  by  the  dames  of  God’s  indig¬ 
nation  ;  and  the  ruin  of  their  ele¬ 
ment*  of  religion  by  God’s  fury  ;  not 
the  elements  of  which  the  world  is 
(composed,  but  the  beggarly  elements 
of  their  traditionary  rites  and  institu¬ 
tions.  The  learning  and  ingenuity  of 
the  Doctor  is  to  be  admired  ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  at  what  period 
he  wrote.  I  wouid  close  this  paper 
with  the  words  of  St.  Peter  :  “  Seeing 
then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dis¬ 
solved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought, 
ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and 
godliness  for  St,  John,  after  de¬ 
scribing  the  new  Jerusalem,  says, 
“  And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
into  ii  any  thing  that  defileth ,  neither 
whatsoever  worlcelh  abomination  or 
maketh  a  li,e,  but  they  which  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.” 

Yours,  &c.  J.  O. 


Mr.  Urban,  Ely -place,  July  24. 

AS  your  pages  are  often  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  good  to 
mankind,  I  am  induced  to  draw  the 
attention  of  your  Readers  to  an  lu- 


-Refuge for  the  Destitute.  [Oct. 

stituti'on,  but  a  few  years  formed,  for 
the  Reformation  of  Criminals.  The 
benefit  the  Country  has  already  de¬ 
rived  from  it  will,  i  trust,  be  deemed., 
a  sufficient  excuse  tor  niy  intruding 
if  on  their  notice,  as  well  as  a  strong 
inducement  to  those  who  have  not 
given  it  their  support,  to  do  it  readily. 

This  establishment,  called  “  The 
Refuge  for  the  Destitute,”  was  insti¬ 
tuted  in  1804,  by  a  most  respectable 
Clergyman  and  Magistrate,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Whittaker,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
formation  to  the  Criminal,  and  relief 
to  the  Distressed,  by  receiving  within 
ifs  walls  persons  discharged  from  pe¬ 
nal  confinement. ;  and  others  who, 
from  loss  of  character,  cannot  pro¬ 
cure  an  honest  maintenance,  though 
willing  to  do  a  >.  The  necessity  of 
such,  an  institution  had  been  long 
felt  by  the  considerate  part  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  but  none  has  ever  been  estab¬ 
lished,  except  the  present,  which, 
though  wisely  planned,  might  have 
failed,  like  many  wise  and  benevolent 
schemes,  had  not  the  zealous  Founder 
met  with  others,  whose  perseverance, 
added  to  his  own,  soon  enabled  him 
to  overcome  all  the  difficulties.  A 
Subscription  was  entered  into,  and  a 
Committee  formed  to  prepare  laws 
and  regulations;  convenient  premises 
were  engaged  at  C'uper’s  Bridge,  Lam¬ 
beth.  The  nature  of  the  Institution 
being  made  known  in  the  Prisons  and 
Police-offices  in  London,  as  well  as  in 
the  different  Couuty  Prisons,  applica¬ 
tions  for  admission  soon  became  nu¬ 
merous;  from  which  were  selected 
those  who  appeared  truly  penitent. 
As  it  was  improper  to  discharge  the. 
objects  admitted  until  they  had  been 
a  sufficient  time  to  enable  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  judge,  bysTbeiivcppdiict, 
whether  they#>ei;p,..  re¬ 

formed  to  be  restored  to  society,  the 
number  at  one  time  increased  to 
Eigh|y  ;  but  it  was  found,  that  half 
that  number  is  as  many  as  the  present 
Funds  will  maintain.  The  Men  have 
been  employed  in  splitting  wood, 
working  in  the  garden,  &c.  &c. ;  the 
Women  in  plain  and  slop  work,  wash¬ 
ing,  knitting,  &c.  ;  but  as  washing 
appears  most  profitable,  the  princi¬ 
pal  attention  is  paid  to  that.  The 
utmost  possible  attention  is  paid  to 
the  improvement  of  their  morals,  and 
suitable  admonition  and  religious  in¬ 
struction  daily  afforded  them}  by  a 
Clergyman  gf  the  Church  of  England, 

After  * 
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After  they  have  acquired  a  due  sense 
of  religion,  and  such  habits  of  indus¬ 
try  as  may  render  them  useful  mem¬ 
ber*  of  society,  reconciliation  to  their 
friends  (if  persons  of  good  character) 
is  attempted,  and  proper  situations 
sought  for  them  ;  and  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  their  earnings,  with  clothing, 
is  allowed  them,  if  discharged  with 
credit;  and  further  rewards  are  be¬ 
stowed  on  those  who  persevere  in 
good  conduct. 

The  Committee  report,  “  that  m 
1S09,  Sixty-seven  were  restored  to 
society;  and  in  1810,  Thirty  ;  and  out 
of  those;  Sixty- five  behave  with  regu¬ 
larity  and  propriety;  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  Thirty-two  some  have  failed,  but 


LITERARY  IN 

A  mission  from  the  Dilletdnti  So¬ 
ciety  is  on  the  eve  of  departing,  with 
the  sanction  of  Government,  and  un¬ 
der  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Gel!, 
(author  of  “  The  Topography  of 
Troy  and  its  Vicinity  illustrated,”  see 
Vol.  LXXV.  p.  547  ;  and  of  another 
work  on  the  Island  of  Ithaca,)  in  a 
Turkish  frigate,  destined  for  Smyrna. 
He  will  be  accompanied  by  the  Hon. 
Keppel  Craven.  The  object  of  the 
mission  is  to  make  diligent  search  for 
antiquities  and  antient  relicks  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Ionian  Isles.  Mr.  Gan¬ 
dy,  a  young  architect  and  draftsman 
of  very  superior  talent,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  to  aid  the  views  and  objects  of 
this  Society. 

The  Annual  Courses  of  Lectures  at 
the  Surrey  Institution  will  be  delivered 
in  the  following  order,  viz. —  1.  On 
the  Philosophy  of  Phy sicks ,  by  J.  M. 
Good,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Mem.  Am.  Phil. 
S.  and  F.  L.  S.  of  Philadelphia.  To 
commence  on  Friday,  Nov.  22,  and 
he  continued  on  each  succeeding  Fri¬ 
day.  f.  On  the  Belles  Lettres ,  by 
Enw.  Quin,  Esq.  To  commence  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  26,  and  be  continued 
on  each  succeeding  Tuesday.  3.  On 
the  Chemical  Fhcenomena  of  Nature 
and  Art,  by  Frederick  Accum,  Esq. 
M,  R.  I.  A.  F.  L.  S.  To  commence 
early  in  1812.  4.  On  Mustek,  by  W. 

Crotch,  Mils.  D.  Professor  of  Musick 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  To  com¬ 
mence  early  in  1812. 

It  appears  from  the  History  of  the 
Wachabees,  published  upon  the  Con¬ 
tinent  down  to  1S09,  that  this  new 
Sect  of  Arabian  Mahometans,  whose 
'worship  now  prevails  in'- a  consider- 


it  is  not' ascertained  that  those  have 
returned  to  their  former  vices.”  After 
a  report  so  grateful  and  pleasing  to 
the  feelings  of  every  Friend  to  Hu¬ 
manity  and  to  every  true  Christian,  I 
need  not  expatiate  on  the  good  which 
has  already  been  done  by  this  admi¬ 
rable  and  excellent  Establishment, 

nor  on  the  inestimable  blessings  de- 
♦ 

rived  by  those  w  ho  have  been  restored 
by  it  :  they  are,  I  trust,  sufficient  to 
call  forth  the  exertions  of  every 
Friend  to  his  Country,  in  behalf  of  ail 
Institution,  in  the  support  of  which, 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  will  he  found 
to  act  in  concurrence  with  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
dictates  of  the  soundest  policy.  O.  H. 
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able  degree,  as  they  occupy  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  Arabia,  has  twro  Chiefs, 
the  one  a  spiritual  character,  and  the 
other  the  Commander  of  their  Army. 

J.  Carter  has  at  last  published  his 
No.  XXVI.  of  the  “Antient  Archi¬ 
tecture  of  England.”  Three  out  of 
the  four  Plates,  give  Divisions  exter¬ 
nally  and  internally,  with  numerous 
Details,  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  West¬ 
minster  ;  in  which  many  restorations 
of  parts  are  attempted  to  be  intro¬ 
duced, from  coeval  buildings, that  some 
idea  may  be  conveyed  of  the  original 
state  of  the  Chapel,  a  design  once  the 
architectural  glory  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  following  works  are  preparing; 

A  Description,  in  Latin,  of1' more 
than  a  hundred  inedited  Greek  Coins, 
lately1  acquired  ;  with  illustrations  and 
engravings.  By  Mr.  Harwood,  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Harwood. 

The  Present  State  of  Ireland.  By 
Edward  Wakefield,  Esq.  4to. 

Elements  of  the  History  of  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Europe,  with  an  engraved 
chart.  By  Mr.  Wm,  Tucker.  8vo. 

An  Introduction  to  Historical,  Phy¬ 
sical,  and  Political  Geography,  illus¬ 
trated  by  eighteen  maps.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  Myers,  M.  A.  of  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  Woolwich.  8vo. 

Letters  on  the  Necessity  of  Reform 
in  the  Studies  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy*  Woolwich,  and  on  the 
Abuses  in  the  Public  Military  Institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Country.  By  Mr.  Saint, 
of  Norwich. 

A  second  volume  of  the  Opinions 
of  different  Authors  upon  the  Punish¬ 
ment  of  Death.  By  Basil  Monta¬ 
gue,  Esq. 

A  New 
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A  New  History  or  Dictionary  of 
Engravers,  who  have  practised  the 
art  in  its  different  branches,  in  w  ood, 
metal,  or  other  substances,  from  its 
appearance  in  the  fifteenth  century  to 
the  present  time.  By  Mr.  Thomas 
Todd,  of  St.  Martin’s-lane. 

Cicero  de  Amicitia  et  Senectute, 
from  the  text  of  Ernesli,  with  Notes 
and  Remarks;  and  an  Appendix,  in 
which  w'ili  be  found  some  curious  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  affinity  of  different  lan¬ 
guages  to  the  ETalin,  including  two 
Essays  on  the  Origin  and  Extinction 
of  the  Latin  Tongue,  communicated 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Patrick,  of  Hull.  By 
Mr.  E.  H.  Barker,  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge. 

The  following  works  are  nearly 
ready  for  publication  : 

The  fourth  volume  (containing  Ire¬ 
land)  of  The  Biographical  Peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Somers, 
including  Remarks  on  the  Public 
Affairs  of  his  Time  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  with  a  Commentary.  By  Mr. 
Maddock,  barrister.  4to. 

Mr.  Parkinson’s  Third  Vol.  of  the 
Organic  Remains  of  a  Former  World . 

Observations  on  the  Varieties  of 
Architecture,  used  in  the  structure  of 
Parish  Churches.  By  Mr.  Jas.  Savage. 

Omniana.  By  Robert  Southey, 
Esq.  12mo. 

The  late  Mr.  Smeaton’s  Reports, 
Estimates,  and  Treatises,  on  Canals, 
Navigable  Rivers,  Harbours,  &c.  with 
other  Miscellaneous  Papers,  printed 
chiefly  from  his  manuscripts,  in  three 
quarto  volumes. 

A  second  volume  of  Letters  from 
an  Elder  to  a  Younger  Brother.  By 
Mr.  Hussey. 

A  volume  of  Poems  :  By  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
The  principal  Poem  is  intituled  the 
Isle  of  Palms;  and  there  are  many 
descriptive  of  the  scenery  among  the 
English  lakes. 

The  Life  of  Prince  Potemkin,  field- 
marshal  in  the  service  of  Russia,  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  com¬ 
piled  from  authentic  documents. 

Mr.  N ichoi.as  Carlisle  has  begun 
his  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  the  Islands  in  the  British 
Seas,  which  will  complete  the  Work  ; 
England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  being 
already  finished,  and  sold  separately. 

Mr.  John  Clennell,  F.  S.  A.  Ed. 
and  Perth,  and  Secretary  to  the  Li¬ 
terary  Society  at  Hackney,  is  about  to 
\  ' 


publish  a  “  New  Agricultural  or  Com¬ 
mercial  Magazine and  has  announced 
the  following  names  of  Gentlemen: 
who  have  already  offered  him  their 
assistance:  Samuel  Clegg,  Esq.  Civil 
Engineer,  Manchester ;  James  Gra¬ 
ham,  Esq.  merchant,  Berwick-npon- 
Tweed  ;  Mr.  James  Ilogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd;  Rev.  Joseph  Nightingale* 
London  ;  J.  Jepson  Oddy,  Esq.  Author 
of  European  Commerce,  &c.  &c.  Vice- 
President  of  the  Deep  Sea  British  Her¬ 
ring  Fishing  Company,  &c. ;  George 
Robertson,  Esq.  Author  of  several 
“  Agricultural  Surveys;”  John  Sadler, 
Esq.  London,  late  Chemical  Operator 
in  the  Royal  Institution ;  William 
Stevenson,  Esq.  Chelsea,  Author  of 
“  The  Survey  of  Surrey,”  &c. ;  and 
Walter  Thom,  Esq.  Aberdeen,  Author 
of  “  Sketches  on  Political  Economy.” 

Mr.  T.  Leybourn,  of  the  Royal 
Military  College,  Editor  of  the  Ma¬ 
thematical  Repository,  intends  to 
publish,  by  subscription,  a  collection 
of  ail  the  Mathematical  Questions 
and  their  Answers,  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Almanack,  called  the 
Ladies’  Diary,  from  its  commence¬ 
ment  in  1704  to  the  present  time. 
The  Editor  of  the  Diary  (Dr.  Charles 
Hutton)  published  a  similar  work  in 
1773,  but  comprehending  both  its 
mathematical  and  poetical  parts  down 
to  that  period.  Mr.  Ley  bo  urn’s  pub¬ 
lication  will  comprehend  only  the  ma¬ 
thematical  part,  and,  with  Dr.  Hut¬ 
ton’s  permission,  will  contain  all  the 
valuable  additional  matter  given  in 
his  edition,  as  far  as  it  extends.  He 
also  hopes  to  he  able  to  give  other 
additions,  by  the  assistance  of  some  of 
the  ingenious  mathematicians  who 
have,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the.Mathematical  Reposi¬ 
tory.  The.  work  will  be  printed  in 
8vo  ;  and  will  be  published  quarterly, 
in  half  volumes. 

Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Valpy  have 
waved  the  publication  of  their  He¬ 
brew  Bible,  lately  advertised,  for 
the  present ;  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  publication  of  a  similar  work 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fry. 

Proposals- are  in  circulation  for 
(publishing  a  New  Christian  Magazine, 
or  Spiritual  Repository,  as  a  medium 
for  containing  Letters  on  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  individuals,  which  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  will  not  fail  of  being 
highly  useful,  although  their  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  deficient  in  grammati¬ 
cal  construction ! ! ! 

97.  The 
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97.  The  Remains  of  Joseph  Blacket ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  Poems,  Dramatic  Sketches,  The 
Times ,  an  Ode,  and  a  Memoir  of  his  Life 
by  Mr,  Pratt.  In  Tima  Volumes,  pp. 
355  and  318.  Sherwood  and  Co, 

N  this  bookish  age,  when  fashion 
at  least,  if  uot  taste  or  discern¬ 
ment,  secures  to  every  literary  effu¬ 
sion  a  competent  share  of  public  at¬ 
tention,  and  to  the  product  of  genius 
a  due  portion  of  applause,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
writers  of  all  descriptions  should 
abound  more  than  at  .any  preceding 
period.  Witnessing  the  avidity  with 
which  novelty  is  sought  for,  every 
author,  be  his  expectation  either 
praise  or  profit,  has  a  strong  stimulus 
to  publication,  as  an  assurance  of 
perusal  affords  the  one  a  favorable 
chance  for  fame,  and  the  other  a  fair 
prospect  of  emolument;  and  though 
neither  object  be  in  the  first  instance 
completely  attained,  yet  hope  invites 
a  second  trial,  and  the  opportunity 
still  offers  as  before. 

Accident  is  frequently  a  Writer’s 
best  friend  ;  his  works  are  perhaps 
produced  at  a  period  when  local  cir¬ 
cumstance  conspires  to  ensure  suc¬ 
cess;  some  leading  critick  decides  in 
their  favour,  and  his  sentiments  being 
widely  diffused,  and  submissively  sub¬ 
scribed  to,  the  reputation  thus  luckily 
gained  is  as  fortunately  preserved, 
till  posthumous  opinion  tears  off  the 
veil  which  contemporary  criticism 
had  weakly  or  venally  suffered  to 
remain  ;  so  true,  at  last,  is  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  Pope,  that  “  When  real 
merit  is  wanting,  it  avails  nothing  to 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  great, 
commended  by  the  eminent,  and  fa¬ 
voured  by  the  publick  in  general.” 

The  subject  of  our  present  notice 
is  now,  alas,  far  beyond  the  charm 
of  flattery,  or  the  sting  of  detraction ; 
censure  and  commendation  are  now 
to  him  alike  indifferent,  his  ambition 
being  shrouded  in  the  grave,  and  his 
sensibility  blunted  by  the  cold  hand 
of  death.  As  private  motives  cannot, 
therefore,  be  supposed  to  influence 
our  public  decision,  we  submit  the 
subjoined  observations,  conscious  of 
'  their  freedom,  if  not  of  their  infallibi¬ 
lity,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  can- 
dour  and  discrimination  of  our  Readers 
GfiNT.  Maq,  October a  1S11* 


for  a  just  appreciation  of  those  ta¬ 
lents,  which,  even  in  their  dawn, 
possess,  at  intervals,  the  full  blaze  of 
meridian  splendour. 

It  will  probably  be  remembered, 
that  ip  our  Vol.  LXXIX.  p.  57,  we 
noticed  “  The  Times,”  an  Ode,  by 
Mr.  Blackei :  this  early  essay  was  the 
only  work,  exclusive  of  a  srtiall  vo¬ 
lume  of  “  Specimens”  privately  cir¬ 
culated,  printed  in  the  author's  life¬ 
time.  Since  his  decease,  Mr.  Pratt, 
whose  characteristic  benevolence  had 
been  warmly  exerted  in  his  behalf 
while  living,  has  collected  his  “  Re¬ 
mains,”  which,  comprised  in  two 
elegant  volumes,  are  now  published, 
not  more  for  the  fame  of  the  departed 
Bard,  than  the  welfare  of  his  helples* 
survivors;  a  widowed  mother,  and 
an  orphan  child.  Claims  like  these, 
singly  a  passport  to  patronage,  com¬ 
pel  ns  to  consider  this  work  as  equally- 
addressed  to  the  justice  and  generosity 
of  the  British  publick,  in  the  fair  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  united  appeal  of 
merit  and  misfortune  can  never  there 
be  made  in  vain. 

Mr.  Pratt,  in  his  preface,  adduces 
the  following  letter  from  the  late  la¬ 
mented  Mr.  Cumberland,  no  mean 
authority  in  support  of  that  “  genius 
of  which  he  augured  so  highly 

"  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  think  you  are  fuliy  warranted  to 
augur  well  of  Joseph  Blacket’s  genius; 
and  from  his  ‘  Specimens’  I  conjecture 
that  it  points  towards  Dramatic  Composi¬ 
tion.  You  can  put  him  injhe  way  to  cul¬ 
tivate  it;  and  if  you  find  him  faithful  to 
nature,  attached  to  none  but  the  best  ex - 
amples,  and  profiting  by  instructions  and 
correction,  you  will  approve  yourself  a 
benefactor,  not  to  him  only,  but  to  the 
age  you  live  in. 

“  That  such  may  be  the  issue  of  your 
adoption  of  this  child  of  nature,  is  the 
cordial  wish  of, 

“  Dear  Sir,  &c. 

“  R.  Cumberland.5? 

This  judicious  prediction  introduces 
the  Editor's  Remarks  originally  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  private  edition,  which 
are  well  worthy  perusal ;  the  first  se¬ 
ries  of  correspondence  then  com¬ 
mences,  in  Letter  2  of  which  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Mr.  Blacket  is  thus  detailed 

by  himself :  '  , 

<c  I 
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“  I  was  bon,  1736,  at  an  obscure 
village,  called  Tunstill,  in  the  North  of 
Yorkshire,  two  miles  from  Catterick,  and 
about  five  from  Richmond,  a  respectable 
market-town.  My  father  was  a  day-la¬ 
bourer,  and  had  for  many  years  been 
employed  in  the  service  of  Sir  John  Law- 
son,  bait,  whose  goodness  and  humanity 
to  the  neighbouring  poor  render  hitn  uni¬ 
versally  beloved.  I  was  the  youngest, 
except  one,  of  twelve  children,  eight  of 
■whom  were  living  at  the  time  that  I  was 
first  sent  to  school,  which  was  early  in 
youth,  ow’ing  to  the  village  school-mis¬ 
tress  being  very  partial  to  me,  and  giving 
me  a  free  education.  With  her  l  staid 
until  the  age  of  seven  ;  when  another 
school  being  opened,  by  a  man  who  my 
parents  thought  better  able  to  instruct,  I 
was  placed  by  them  under  his  tuition,  and 
continued  to  write  and  learn  arithmetic 
till  the  age  of  eleven  ;  when  my  brother, 
a  ladies’  shoemaker,  in  London,  expressed 
a  desire  of  taking  me  as  an  apprentice, 
on  the  most  liberal  terms,  namely,  to 
provide  me. with  every  thing  for  the  space 
of  seven  years,  an  opportunity  which  my 
parents  lost  not;  so,  leaving  school,  and 
bidding  adieu  to  the  place  of  my  nativity, 
play-mates,  &c.  I  set  forward,  in  the 
waggon,  for  London,  which  place  I  reached 
in  ten  days,  was  bound  by  indenture,  and 
commenced  my  trade.  My  brother,  to 
whom  1  must  give  due  praise,  lest  I  should 
forget  the  little  learning  I  had  gathered  in 
the  country  (which  was  very  trivial,  ne¬ 
ver  being  farther  in  arithmetic  than  re¬ 
duction,  and  being  capable  of  reading, 
as  the  villagers  thought,  tolerably  well), 
frequently  kept  me  at  home  to  write  on  a 
Sunday,  which,  though  painful  to  me  at 
that  time,  was  undoubtedly  of  essential 
service.  He  is  a  man  who  has  read  much, 
and  has  a  good  collection  of  books,  chiefly 
on  religious  subjects  :  in  perusing  which  I 
past  my  leisure  hours,  and,  before  I  was 
fifteen,  had  read  Josephus,  Eusebius’s 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Fox’s  Martyrs, 
and  a  number  of  others,  from  which  I 
never  failed  to  gather  some  knowledge. 
At  that  time  the  drama  was  totally  un¬ 
known  to  me,  a  play  I  had  neither  seen 
nor  read  ;  in  fact,  I  had  no  desire,  until 
a  juvenile  friend,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  the  theatres,  solicited  my 
company*  to  see  Kemble  play  Richard 
the  Third,  at  Drury-lane.  I  went,  and 
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having  seen,  and  soon  after  read,  forgot 
the  cruelties  exercised  in  Queefi  Mary’s 
reign,  and  left  the  celebrated  Jewish  His¬ 
torians  and  others  to  be  cherished  by 
more  permanent  admirers.  Thus,  Sir, 
did  the  Muse  of  Shakspeare,  with  a  single 
glance,  banish  the  ideas  of  Jerusalem’s 
wars,  which  memory  had  carefully  col¬ 
lected,  and  awakened  a  desire  in  my  breast 
to  become  acquainted  with  no  other  lan¬ 
guage  than  that  of  nature.  To  do  which, 
1  frequently  robbed  my  pillow  of  its  due  ; 
and,  in  the  summer-season,  would  read 
till  the  sun  had  far  retired,  then  wait  with 
anxious  expectation  for  his  earliest  gleam, 
to  discover  to  my  enraptured  fancy  the 
sublime  beauties  of  that  great  master. 
And  thus  did  I  continue  to  cultivate,  with 
the  Muse,  a  friendship,  for  so  I  must  call 
it,  most  dear  and  congenial  to  my  heart, 
with  that  divine  Poet,  at  all  borrowed  or 
stolen  hours,  until  the  expiration  of  my 
apprenticeship,  when  I  became  a  lodger 
of  the  brother  I  had  served,  but  whose 
wife  unfortunately  died  in  a  consumption 
about  this  period.  Her  sister,  some  time 
after,  1  married,  and  lived  happy  for 
three  years,  during  which  time,  I  assi¬ 
duously  courted  the  Muse  of  Tragedy, 
who  continued  to  claim  all  the  attention 
I  could  spare  from  my  business,  which  I 
prosecuted  with  tolerable  success,  and 
made  my  family  comfortable  and  happy  ; 
but,  alas  !  1  soon  experienced  a  sad  re¬ 
verse.  In  1807,  after  a  long  illness,  I 
lost  the  wife  I  so  much  loved,  who  fell  a 
victim  to  the  same  complaint  as  her  sis¬ 
ter.  At  that  wretched  period,  to  add  to. 
my  misfortunes,  her  sister,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  sent  for  from  the  country  to 
attend  her,  was  confined  to  her  bed  by 
a  raging  fever,  which  deprived  her  for  a 
considerable  time  of  reason,  and  nearly 
of  life.  Judge  of  my  situation,  Sir  ;  a 
dear  wife  stretdhed  on  the  bed  of  death ; 
a  sister  senseless,  whose  dissolution  in 
that  state  I  expected  every  hour;  an  in¬ 
fant  piteously  looking  round  for  its  mo¬ 
ther ;  creditors  clamourous  ;  friends  cold 
or  absent !  1  then  found,  like  the  melan¬ 

choly  Jaques,  that,  “  when  the  deer  was 
stricken,  the  herd  would  shun  him.”  It 
will  not  appear  strange  to  you,  Sir,  when 
informed  that  1  was  under  the  necessity 
of  disposing  of  every  thing,  which  I  ac¬ 
tually  did,  and,  with  the  sum,  discharged 
a  part  of  the  debts  I  had  unavoidably 
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*  “  A  little  anecdote  attaches  to  this  circumstance.  When  his  youthful  friend  called 
on  him,  he  informs  me,  his  brother  refused  him  permission,  in  consequence  of  the 
wetness  of  the  season,  fearing  he  might  catch  cold.  After  supplicating  in  vain  for  a 
long  time,  he  hit  upon  the  following  expedient,  which  had  the  desired  effect.  He 
j addressed  a  few  verses  to  him,  now  in  my  possession,  which  pleased  his  brother  so 
highly,  that  he  instantly  gave  him  leave  to  go,  together  with  a  couple  of  shillings  to 
(defray  his  »xpences  :  this  happened  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and,  from 
/this  period,  Re  dates  his  passion  for  the  drama,  and  admiration  of  Shakspeare. — Edit.” 
’  * '  ■  '  ’  \  contracted. 
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contracted.  After  the  burial  of  my  wife, 
her  sister,  thank  heaven,  recovered  ;  when 
sending  my  little  daughter  to  a  kind  friend 
at  Deptford,  where  she  still  remains,  I 
quitted  the  roof  of  departed  happiness 
with  anguish ;  and,  to  alleviate  my  suffer¬ 
ings,  in  tedious  solitude,  began  to  com¬ 
mit  to  paper  some  of  those  thoughts 
which  my  kind  friend  Mr.  Marchant  in¬ 
troduced  to  your  perusal,  and  which  you 
have  had  the  goodness  to  examine. 

“  Thus,  Sir,  I  have  given  a  brief 
sketch  of  my  life,  which,  latterly,  has  been 
one  continued  scene  of  trouble ;  but  1 
hope,  through  the  medium  of  your  kind 
friendship,  to  be  enabled  to  taste  once 
more  of  happiness  among  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  publicly  display  those 
ideas  and  sentiments  which,  in  secret,  I 
have  cherished  with  unabating  ardour. 

J.  B.” 

“  P.  S.  I  have  ofanitted  one  thing,  Sir, 
in  my  memoir,  of  which  you  may  proba¬ 
bly  wish  to  be  informed,  viz.  the  names 
of  the  several  Poets,  to  the  perusal  of 
whose  works  I  had  dedicated  my  leisure 
hours,  and  to  whose  exalted  sentiments  I 
owe  the  expansion  of  my  ideas :  for  your 
information  on  this  point,  I  will  here  enu¬ 
merate  them. — Shakspeare,  Milton,  Pope, 
Young,  Otway,  Rowe,  Beattie,  Thom¬ 
son,  &c.  together  with  one  volume  of  Vir¬ 
gil’s  iEneid,  with  which  I  was  much  de¬ 
lighted,  and  read  with  particular  atten¬ 
tion  :  indeed,  one  or  other  of  these  au¬ 
thors  was  constantly  in  my  pocket  or  under 
my  pillow.  I  might  add  the  History  of 
the  Heathen  Gods,  and  every  book  that  I 
could  either  borrow  or  buy,  which  ]  thought 
likely  to  improve  me  on  any  of  my  favour¬ 
ite  subjects.  I  do  not  know.  Sir,  whether 
you  may  not  think  it  wandering  from  the 
objects  of  my  scattered  studies  to  observe, 
that  I  have  visited  most  of  the  exhibitions 
of  painting  and  sculpture ;  and  from  the 
subjects  of  the  artist  have  collected  many 
ideas,  which,  probably,  otherwise  I  could 
never  have  attained.” 

The  supplement  to  this  brief,  but 
perspicuous  memoir,  forms  but  a 
mournful  record  of  the  writer’s  suf¬ 
ferings,  arising  from  a  consumptive 
complaint,  which,  towards  the  end 
of  September  1810,  snatched  an  or¬ 
nament  from  the  Arts,  and  a  valuable 
member  from  society. 

The  cruel  disorder  under  which  this 
amiable  young  man  laboured,  had 
rendered  him  doubly  interesting  to 
all  who  wished  to  cherish  talent,  or 
could  sympathize  with  sorrow.  Se¬ 
veral  eminent  medical  professors  gra¬ 
tuitously  administered  their  assistance, 
and  recommending  a  change  of  air,  Sir 
Richard  aRdX/dtdyJPhiUips  most  kindly 


accommodated  the  poor  sufferer  with 
their  house  at  Hampstead,  from 
whence,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Duchess  of  Leeds  and  the  Milbanke 
family,  he  proceeded  to  Seaham, 
near  Sunderland,  where,  alas !  he 
sought 

“  That  undiscover’d  country,  from  whose 
bourn 

No  traveller  returns.” 

During  his  residence  on  this  spot, 
an  affectionate  communication  was 
maintained  between  the  departed 

f>oet  and  his  parental  benefactor ;  the 
ast  letter  received  by  this  “  loved 
Mentor”  from  his  “  poor  Telema- 
chus,”  although  exhibiting  a  most 
pathetic  picture  of  the  writer’s  bodily 
pains,  yetdisplays  such  innate  strength 
of  mind,  that  our  Readers  must  per¬ 
force  feel  a  painful  pleasure  in  its 
perusal : 

“  Much-loved  Friend,  Seaham,  July  9. 

“  I  have  risen,  and  after  having  thrown 
a  blanket  round  me,  proceed  to  inform 
you,  that  in  the  opinion  of  all  here,  your 
poor  Telemachus  is  a  dying  man  1  I  know¬ 
how  this  will  affect  you ;  but  God’s  will 
be  done  ;  we  must  not  repine,  nor  mur¬ 
mur  at  the  decrees  of  Heaven^  but  bend 
with  resignation  to  that  arm  which  strikes 
the  final  blow. 

“  I  hope  you  are  well.  I  hope  the 
good  family  at  Woodstock  are  well  too  ; 
you  will  not  fail  to  give  my  profound  re¬ 
spects  to  them ;  and  when  you  write  tq 
all  in  London,  tell  my  loved  friends  there 
that  l  cannot  write  to  them,  as  writing  a 
few  lines  now  distresses  me  more  than 
running  down  a  dozen  folio  sheets,  when 
I  was  well. 

“  My  fever  is  past  enduring !  my  hands 
are  so  hot,  that  if  1  steep  them  in  water, 
it  shortly  turns  warm 

“  I  have  a  poney,  and  when  I  am  set 
on  it,  I  can  manage  to  ride  ;  but  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  the  weather  will  permit,  we  have 
such  dreadful  winds !  I  still  can  walk 
with  a  stick,  and  leaning  on  a  person’s 
shoulder. 

“  Oh  write  me  back,  my  dear  Sir,  and 
believe  me,  your  faithful  J,  Blackkt.” 

Many  parts  of  this  correspondence 
are  peculiarly  interesting;  and,  were 
our  limits  less  circumscribed,  we 
would  gratify  the  admirers  of  episto¬ 
lary  excellence  with  farther  extracts; 
the  following  however,  from  Letter  8, 
of  Series  the  first ,  is  too  exquisite  to 
be  omitted,  and  we  therefore  give  it 
insertion,  our  sentiments  coinciding 
with  the  Editor’s,  who  “  on  the  ba,ck 
of  this  could  no.t  but  indorse  his 

opinion* 
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opinion,  that  it  abounded  with  glow¬ 
ing  thoughts,  beautifully  expressed 
in  the  midst  of  great  personal  suffer¬ 
ing.” 

“  *Tis  night,  dark  night,  my  dear  Men¬ 
tor  ;  and  sleep,  balmy  sleep,  is  banished 
from  the  burning  eyeballs  of  your  poor 
Telemachus ;  in  vain  I  leave  my  little 
lamp,  to  inhale  the  cool  breeze  at  my 
casement;  the  nightly  fever,  which  still 
rages  in  my  veins,  is  not  to  be  allayed. 
The  vitriolic  acid  prescribed  me  has  no 
effect;  I  have  run  regularly  up  to  100 
drops,  —  all  useless.  It  is  evident,  my 
dear  parental  friend,  that  nature  must  have 
her  course  ;  be  it  so.  ‘  Equally  indifferent 
to  sleep  or  die.’  *******  I  have 
again  been  taking  a  breath  of  air ;  all  is 
tiproar;  the  billows  seem  feverous,  and 
dash  their  boiling  foam  against  the  eter¬ 
nal  rocks  with  more  than  usual  rage  !  In 
vain  the  eye  attempts  to  catch  an  object, 
all  is  darkness,  and  its  piercing  glance  is 
lost  in  mist!  But  the  soul,  like  the 
proud  eye  of  day,  visits,  unchecked,  the 
regions  of  existence,  and,  swiftly  flying 
through  the  bounds  of  space,  greets  its 
parental  friend,  as  mine  does  now.  Yes, 
my  loved  Mentor,  ‘  my  soul  untravelled 
fondly  flies  to  thee.’  Baimy  reflection! 
precious  memory  !  spirit  of  gratitude  ! 
Welcome,  possess  my  every  sense,  til! 
morning  dawn,  and  with  it  bring  repose  ! 
I  have  this  evening  been  reading  Rayr 
mond’s  Life  of  Dermody  *.  Ill-fated  vi¬ 
per!  wretched  Genius!  who  alternately 
was  the  demi-god  and  the  fiend  !  how 
dreadfully  his  eyelids  must  have  closed  ! 
But,  hold  !  I  forget  that  the  dust  of  Der- 
mody  is  sacred  ;  peace  to  his  shade,  and 
if  the  gates  of  Elysium  are  opened  to  one 
misguided  wretch,  may  that  wretch  be 
Dermody  !  I  have  been  examining  too, 
with  £  my  mind’s  eye’  the  pages  of  past 
days,  and  striving  to  calculate  the  debt 
owing  to  some  of  Blacket’s  friends :  on  cast¬ 
ing  up  the  first  column,  I  found  the  sum 
amounted  to- — A  life  of  heartfelt  grati¬ 
tude  !  — - 1  closed  the  volume,  and  hope, 
earnestly  hope,  to  send  you  the  account. 
My  head  is  giddy,  my  dear  Mentor;  so, 
for  the  present,  I  must  quit  the  pen; 
bleep  beckons  me,  and  l  fly  to  his  embrace. 

“  Avgust  the  11  th,  Night. 

u  I  arose  this  morning,  refreshed  by  a 
good  sound  sleep,  though  I  believe  my  looks 
did  not  give  evidence  of  it,  for  a  neigh¬ 
bour  who  met  me  at  the  threshold,  not¬ 
withstanding  my  happy  intelligence,  shook 
bis  head  !  1  Presumptuous  Man  !’  he 

forgot,  or  be  never  knew,  that  ‘  the  gods 
take  care  of  Cato.’  I  found  my  good  spi¬ 
rits  wounded  ;  but,  recollecting  that  be  was 


.  *  “A  valuable  piece  of  literary  biogra¬ 
phy,  Edst.” 
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no  flatterer,  I  forgave  his  infidelity,  and 
walked,  or  rather  danced,  to  the  rocks.’ 

“  The  Rocks. 

“  Hail,  ye  rude  precipices  !  Scenes  aw¬ 
fully  sublime,  all  hail!  these  were  my  ex¬ 
clamations,  dear  Mentor  ;  and  after  draw¬ 
ing  a  little  milk  from  the  breast  of  Nature, 
your  Telemachus,  like  a  youpg  eaglet, 
perched  upon  a  crag  !  Now,  said  I,  the 
world  is  my  own,  here  might  the  poet  sit, 
and  achieve  the  noblest  of  things;  may 
receive  inspiration  from  a  rushlight  in  a 
dark  room ;  but,  he  never  can  receive 
that  strength  of  thought,  nor  meet  that 
sublime  of  imagery  in  a  farthing  candle, 
which  the  son  of  Apollo,  alike  vigorous, 
would  receive  frooi  the  grand  and  majes¬ 
tic  scenery  of  creation.  Here  the  bard’s 
imagination  may  soar  to  the  greatest 
heights  !  Here  the  painter  may  lay  down 
his  brush,  and  confess  himself  outdone ! 
and  here  the  clod, 

‘  Whose  sou!  proud  Science  never  taught 
to  stray 

(  Far  as  the  solar,  walk,  or  milky  way,’ 
wildly  gazing  on  a  part,  is  taught  to  con¬ 
fess  the  power  that  formed  the  mighty 
whole.  Ossian,  said  I,  addressing  myself 
to  his  shade,  on  such  a  romantic  spot- 
as  this,  thy  giant  genius  formed  the  songs 
of  oid  ;  while  order  yet  was  dead,  and  sa¬ 
vage  war  engrossed  the  chieftain’s  mind. 
On  such  a  crag  as  this,  perhaps,  thy  form 
was  dimly  seen  at  lonely  midnight,  and 
striking  the  last  chord  to  liberty  and  just 
revenge,  while  thy  heroic  sons  pushed 
their  light  barks  from  land,  and  vowed 
to  triumph,  o’er  the  sons  of  Erin.  The 
sun,  gilding  the  rude  scene,  drew  my  at¬ 
tention  from  the  white-haired  bard  ;  and  I 
indeed  with  rapture  beheld  a  lovely  and  a 
fertile  country  ;  at  a  short  distance  stood 
the  venerable  church,  its  flinty  walls 
bleached  with  the  winds  of  twice  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  f;  its  moss-grown  battlements 
(being  built  in  the  castle  form),  smiling  in 
age,  commanded  deep  respect ;  its  recep¬ 
tacles  for  departed  man,  covered  with 
the  humble  sod,  gave  solemnity  to  the 
scene,  and  I  enjoyed  it.  At  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  it  stood  the  parsonage,  finely 
situated  on  a  rock,  which  from  the  East 
looks  wonderfully  picturesque  ;  around  it 
blooms  beauty  and  utility,  within  it  blooms 
grace,  modesty,  and  refinement.  Here, 
said  I,  would  Mentor  wish  to  dwell  with 
his  friend.  Yes,  said  I,  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  by  heaven  !  it  would  do.  On 
these  fragments,  should  the  richly  fraught 
mind  of  his  loved  relative  *******  pour 
forth  the  treasures  of  literature  in  m  v  listen¬ 
ing  ears  ;  and  teach  me,  truly,  what  it  was 

to  be  a  poet  and  a  man.  While  beneath 

- - . - «.  — . —  '‘-*1 

-j-  “  By  an  inscription  on  the  Key  Stone, 
of  the  Portal  Arch,  it  was  built  at  the  close 
of  the  10th  century  .  Edit,” 

you 
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yon  roof,  the  amiable  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  should 
curb  the  fiery  courses  of  my  mind,  and 
sweeten  the  dreary  evening  with  the  gen¬ 
tle  sentiments  of  engaging  friendship  *v 
“  During  my  soliloquy  of  momentary 
happiness,  the  sun  had  severely  affected 
iny  poor  head  ;  and  in  an  instant,  I  found 
the  gaily  painted  scene,  a  dreary  waste. 
Oh,  health  !  how  I  miss  thee !  The  qa- 
verns  seemed  to  yawn,  all  was  horror, 
the  church-yard  graves  seemed  v.o  beckon 
me,  and  my  whole  mind  was  overturned. 
We  are  the  slaves  of  imagination,  and  the 
fools  of  thought,  said  1,  rising,  and  man 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  a  philosopher. 
Languid  and  spiritless  I  wandered  on  the 
qands.  for  some  time ;  at  length  a  poor 
fisherman  and  his  two  hoys  drew  near 
shore,  on  which  they  ran  their  boat.  The 
younkers  were  dispatched  to  the  village 
for  bread,  &o.  and  l  entered  on  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  old  son  of  the  billows, 
Would  you  believe  it?  This  aged  hero, 
who  for  sixty  years  had  plied  the  oar,  and 
provided  for  a  large  family,  by  catching 
lobsters,  eels,  and  crabs,  was  a  greater 
philosopher  than  Seneca.  Yes,  all  wea¬ 
thers  alike  contented  him  j  when  the  sea ’s 
smooth,  said  he,  here  I  sit  with  my  pipe, 
happy.  If  it  is  rough,  it  is  all  the  same. 
If  bad  luck  to  day,  live  in  hopes  of  better 
to-morrow  ;  owe  nothing,  got  a  good  wife, 
fine  bairns f,  and  as  hardy  and  tough  as 
my  cobble  (his  boat)  :  ‘  never  fraid  of 
the  lightning,  Sir ;  always  got  in  safe  yet, 
thank  God !  and  hope  never  to  do  other¬ 
wise  ;  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  ill  all 
my  life  !’  ‘I  wish,  my  friend,’  saiul  1,  £  that 
your  case  had  been  mine.  I  have  long 
been  unwell.’  *  Ay,’  saidhe,  ‘  because  you 
do  not  smoke  Tobackyd  This  ludicrous 
reason  caused  a  laugh ;  and  I  shook  hands* 
and  left  him  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
preventive  of  illness.” 

Wes  hall  offer  some  observations  on 
the  Poems  in  our  next  publication. 

$8.  Poems  on  various  Subjects.  Including 
a  Poem  on  the  Education  of  the  Pour  ;  an 
Indian  Tale ;  and  The  Offering  of  Isaac, 
a  Sacred  Drama,  smalt  Qvo ;  pp.  244  ; 
Longman  and  Co. 

THE  production  of  a  young;  and 
vigorous  mind,  ardent,  as  is  natural, 
in  the  cause  of  Liberty ;  that  species 
of  it,  more  particularly,  inculcated 
by  “  The  Statesman ,  a  paper  always 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  education  and 
improvement  ff  and  by  “  i  he  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review ,  the  grand  opponent 
of  bigotry ,  and  friend  of  national 
improvement  in  Ihe  32d  number 

*  **  1  has  js  my  wisn,  and  would  toireaveu 
were  now  fulfilled.  Edit.” 

+  “  Children.  Edit..” 


of  which  “one  of  the  natural  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  Lancastrian  system  of 
education  is  most  beautifully  shewn.*® 

“This  noble  article  contains,  likewise^ 
a  complete  refutation  of  all  the  sophistry 
of  Wordsworth,  Spry,  and  those  many 
others,  who  would  confer  the  honour  of 
the  invention  of  this  plan  on  Dr.  Bell* 
whose  plan  happens  to  be  totally  different 
in  its  nature  and  objects.  To  that  article, 
tQ  Mr  Fox’s  ‘  Comparative  View- of  the 
Systems  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,’  and  to 
the  last  Report  of  the  Committee,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  reader ;  only  observing 
that,  notwithstanding  the  patronage  of  so 
many  of  the  nobility,  money  can  scarcely 
be  procured  to  carry  on  the  parent  insti¬ 
tution.  Surely  the  Inventor,  who  has  nobly 
sacrificed  his  all  to  the  work,  who  travels 
from  county  to  county,  with  the  zeal  of 
an  apostle,  without  receiving  the  least 
emolument,  ought  not  to  find  his  own  in¬ 
stitution,  and  the  grand  nursery  of  all 
the  rest,  neglected,  and  encumbered  with 
debt — to  find  the  streams  supplied,  while 
the  fountain  is  left  to  be  choaked  with  rub¬ 
bish  1 — For  this  note,  and  for  the  poem  to 
which  it  refers,  the  author  asks  no  pardon 
from  the  publick  ; — it  is  only  to  the  friends 
of  Mr.  L.  that  he  owes  this ;  and  he  sin¬ 
cerely  hopes  that  they  will  forgive  his  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  subject  to  which  he  is  so  un¬ 
equal,  in  consideration  of  the  warmth  of 
those  feelings,  which  impelled  him  to  the 
work.” 

>  Reserving  for  another  article  our 
opinion  of  Mr.  Lancaster  (see  p.  34 3); 
we  shall  only  suggest  that  this  is  pretty 
strong  language  for  a  youth  little 
more  than  fourteen. 

In  one  note  the  Bard  observes, 

“  That  man,  in  every  state  and  age, 
spurns  oppression,  aud  with  rude,  but  ve¬ 
hement  virtues  asserts  those  rights  which 
have  been  given  him  by  that  Power,  whom 
he  'sees  in  the  clouds  and  hears  in  the 
wind;’  a  most  beautiful  illustration  of  this 
truth  is  given  in  Erskine’s  speech  for  Stock- 
dale,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Speeches, 
lately  published,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  the  reader.” 

And  in  another,  on  the  Tragedy  of 
Cato,  he  sajs  that 

“  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  prejudiced  in  the 
most  vehement  manner  against  every  lina 
in  winch  the  word  Liberty  was  inscribed, 
has  condescended  to  insert  in  his  ‘  Lives 
of  the  Poets’  an  angry  critique  of  Dennis 
on  this  play,  which  wholly  grounds  its 
ridicule  on  the  unity  of  time  and  place 
being  observed  with  too  great  exactness.” 

Thus  much  for  the  Writer’s  political 
creed.  But  he  invites  liberal  and  can¬ 
did  criticism;  and  in  these  remarks 

we 
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tve  only  wish  to  guard  him  against 
being  led  away  by  that  over- zealous 
attachment  to  ideal  Liberty,  which 
denies  to  others  the  very  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech. 

Several  of  the  poetical  articles  in 
ibis  volume  we  have  read  with  great 
pleasure,  as  having  in  them  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  much  that  is  good.  And,  in 
proof  of  this  assertion,  we  shall  take 
a  specimen  from  the  most  prominent 
article,  addressed  to  Mr.  Lancaster, 
«  On  the  Education  of  the  Poor.” 

<e,Tis  mine  to  hail  the  dawnings  of  the 
ray  [brighter  day, 

Which  glads  the  world  with  hope  of 
Shines  beaming  through  the  thickest 
gloom  of  night, 

And  puts  the  deepest  shades  of  woe  to 
flight; 

Bids  Superstition  hide  her  odious  head, 
And  raises  thousands  number’d  with  the 
dead. 

*Tis  mine  to  sing  Religion,  Virtue,  Truth, 
Implanted  en  the  minds  of  British  youth, 
By  thee ,  whose  lib’ral  deed  and  fruitful 
mind 

Proclaim  thee — Benefactor  of  Mankind. 
The  wants  of  pining  mis’ry  to  relieve, 

To  wipe  the  tear  away  from  those  that 
grieve ; 

The  trembling  wretch  from  deepest  woe  to 
raise,  [praise ; 

And  bid  his  falt’ring  tongue  resound  with 
With  soothing  hand  to  ease  the  aching 
head, 

And  on  the  cheerless  bosom  comfort  shed  ; 
The  aching  heart  with  sweet  support  to  fill. 
Or  bid  the  angry  passions — Peace,  be  still  ; 
To  soothe  the  anxious  brow  pf  wrinkled 
care, 

And  watch  beside  the  bed  of  dark  despair, 
With  sympathetic  tears  each  couch  to 
steep,  [weep, — 

Relieve  the  poor,  and  weep  with  those  that 
Bespeak  the  Christian’s  liveliest  grace 
confest,  [breast. 

With  God’s  own  image  stamp’d  upon  his 

“  Thus  godlike  Howard  travers’d  ev’ry 
land,  [sand. 

Through  icy  regions  and  through  tracts  of 
O’er  mountains  hid  in  clouds,  and  capp’d 
with  snow, 

To  benefit  mankind,  and  lighten  woe: 

In  dungeons  darksome,  where  the  solar  ray 
Had  never  shone,  or  brought  a  glimpse  of 
day, 

The  captives  shouted  when  his  voice  was 
heard,  [word ; 

And  balm  flow’d  freely  from  each  cheering 
The  prisoners’  mind  began  with  joy  to 
glow,  [How, — 

And  tears  of  pleasure  from  their  eyelids 
He  eas'd  their  chains,  dispell’d  their  sore 
dismay,  [away ; 

Submission  taught,  and.  wip’d  their  tears 
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The  darksome  caves  the  godlike  Briton 
trod. 

And  made  the  old  in  vice  submit  to  God  ; 
Thus,  when  on  Mercy’s  errands  from  the 
skies, 

On  balmy  wings,  a  heav’nly  seraph  flies. 
Preserves,  assists,  relieves,  and  cheers 
,  mankind, 

Supports  the  body,  or  directs  the  mind. 
Stands  o’er  afflicting  Sickness*  weary  bed. 
Counts  ev’ry  groan,  and  wipes  the  aching 
head, 

Stops  ev’ry  pain,  and  hushes  all  the  sighs. 
Then  bears  the  blissful  spirit  to  the  skies  ; 
So,  in  each  region  where  the  good  man 
came,  [Fame, 

His  praise  was  echoed  by  the  trump  of 
Exalted  monarchs  saw  theirwith’ring  bays. 
Their  honours  dropp’d,  and  stoop’d  to 
sound  his  praise  ;  [plain. 

They  rode  indeed  triumphant  o’er  the 
Bestrew’d  with  mangled  corps  of  heroes 
slain, 

Tears  mark’d  the  progress  of  their  dread¬ 
ful  sway,  [play  > 

And  captives  sigh’d  to  see  the  banners 
But  he  made  wretchedness  and  grief  to 
cease,  [peace; 

His  spirit  breath’d  good-will  to  man,  and 
Zeal  ardent  through  his  veins  and  bosom 
ran,  [Love  to  Man. 

Which  glow’d  with  Love  to  God,  and 
As  solar  rays  dispel  the  gloom  of  night. 

He  put  their  transient  glories  all  to  flight; 
And  when,  ’mid  works  of  love,  his  spirit 
fled,  [row  bled  ; 

The  hearts  of  thousands  wrung'  with  sor- 
Man  saw  him  fall  a  martyr  to  his  cause. 
And  nature  rang  with  sorrow  and  applause: 
Long  as  mankind  shall  be,  will  stand  his 
fame, 

And  rolling  time  add  lustre  to  his  name.” 

“  The  Offering  of  Isaac,  a  sacred 
Drama,”  is  creditable  to  the  young 
Author;  and  we  hope  to  see  future 
productions  from  his  pen. 

99.  Poetical  Selections,  consisting  of  the 
most  approved  Pieces  of  our  lest  British 
Poets,  excellent  Specimens  of  fugitive 
Poetry ,  and  some  original  Pieces,  by 
Cowper,  Darwin,  and  others  that  have 
never  before  been  published;  classically 
arranged  under  the  following  7'itles 
■Martial,  Rural  and  Descriptive,  Legen¬ 
dary,  Elegiac,  Humorous,  Sentimental 
anil  Pathetic,  including  the  popular  new 
Poems  of  The  Battles  of  Talavera,  The 
Statue  of  the  Dying  Gladiator,  a  Prize 
Pcem,  The  Devils  who  catch  Men,  Sic, 
Sc.  8 vo.  pp.  300.;  Birmingham,  Thom¬ 
son  and  Go.;  London,  Longman  and  Co. 
A  judicious  and  pleasing  publica¬ 
tion  ;  which  shall  he  introduced  ia 
the  words  of  the  Editor  : 

“  In  the  course  of  his  work,  he  has  la-, 
boured  under  many  disadvantages,  fryra 
the  almost  exclusive  occupation  of  his 

time 
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time  iu  the  more  active  engagements  of 
life  ;  and  though  his  attempt,  as  a  literary 
one,  is  of  the  humblest  kind,  yet  to  come 
before  the  publick  in  any  shape,  appeared 
to  him  so  formidable,  that  he  should  have 
been  deterred  from  publishing  altogether, 
but  from  the  cheering,  though  partial, 
approbation  of  some  of  his  friends. — 
With  whatever  views  the  Editor  may  con¬ 
template  the  final  fate  of  his  little  work: 
—whether  it  shall  be  buoyed  up  for  awhile 
by  the  fine  spring-gale  of  prosperity,  or 
■Sink  into  (perhaps  deserved)  neglect  and 
oblivion,  yet  he  would  be  solicitous  to 
avow  the  sincerity  of  his  motive  in  thus 
•ndeavouring  to  add  his  small  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  support  of  Virtue  and  the 
Muses.  He  is  aware  that  it  is  in  virtue 
we  must  look  for  solid  and  permanent 
happiness,  and  that  the  Muses  may  be 
made  the  distinguished  medium  of  assist¬ 
ing  a  cause  so  sacred,  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  can  call  forth  the  best  feelings 
®f  the  human  heart.  To  the  Muses  he 
owes  a  thousand  obligations  :  to  their 
flights  he  attributes  the  happiest  intervals 
his  -existence,  and  by  their  influence 
he  has  trill’d  a  song  that  has  cheered  fre- 
«ueut  hours  of  solitude,  and  alleviated 
the  bitterest  moments  of  anguish. — To 
the  errors  and  defects  in  this  little  volume, 
the  editor  requests  the  candour  of  the 
publick;  and  though  his  exertions  may 
fail  to  procure  for  him  the  aura  popularis 
so  desirable,  yet  he  fondly  hopes  there 
may  be  some  among  the  ‘  discerning  few’ 
who  may  think  his  arrangement  entitled 
to  their  approbation,  and  his  faults  to  their 
indulgence.” 

Many  of  the  Poems  in  this  volume 
havebeen  commended  when  published 
singly.  Collected  and  arranged  in 
this  manner,  they  cannot  fail  to  please. 
The  volume,  though  closely  printed, 
is  very  neat. 

100.  Visions  of  Albion or  Arguments  of 
Consolation  and  Confidence ,  addressed  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  unex¬ 
ampled  Conflict  with  the  Gaulic  Empire. 
8vo.  pp.  46,  Rivingtons. 

A  SENSIBLE,  spirited,  and  well- 
timed  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  realm,  often  elegant,  and  always 
argumentative  and  patriotic.  The 
author  has  taken  a  fair  review  of  our 
actual  state,  and  our  future  prospects: 
our  immense  resources  are  contrasted 
with  the  implacability  of  our  enemy, 
and  every  favourable  inference  may  be 
drawn,  if  we  do  not  suffer  our  strength 
to  be  impaired  by  the  mischievous 
workings  of  party-spirit,  which  to  us, 
as  well  as  to  this  author,  appear  to  be 
the  chief  enemy  we  have  to  conquer. 
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101.  A  Comparative  Vie  to  of  the  Plans  of 
Education,  as  detailed  in  the  P ublicaiions 
of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  with 
Remarks  on  Dr.  Bell’s  Madras  School, 
and  Hints  to  the  Managers  and  Commit - 
tees  of  Charity  and  Sunday  Schools,  on. 
the  Practicability  of  extending  such  In¬ 
stitutions  upon  Mr.  Lancaster’s  Plan. 
By  Joseph  Fox.  Third  Edition ,  8vo. 
1811.  Darton  and  Harvey.  [&<?  page 
341.] 

WE  notice  this  Third  Edition  of  a 
well-known  pamphlet,  only  to  regret 
that  a  controversy  should  be  pro¬ 
tracted  of  so  little  utility.  It  is  very 
evident  that  Dr.  Bell  projected  a 
school  at  Madras  upon  a  new  plan, 
and  without  concert  or  aid  from  any 
person  in  Europe;  and  it  is  equally 
evident  that  Mr.  Lancaster  has  im¬ 
proved  upon  that  plan,  and  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  obligations  to  it  (p.  18  of 
this  pamphlet).  The  more  important 
question  regards  the  generalizing  part 
of  Mr.  Lancaster’s  plan,  which  em¬ 
braces  the  children  of  parents  of  all 
religious  persuasions,  and  upon  this 
question  we  have  very  serious  doubts; 
and  before  these  doubts  are  removed, 
we  must  see  an  able  refutation  of  Dr. 
Marsh’s  late  Sermon  at  St.  Paul’s. 
Comparatively  it  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  whether  A.  or  B.  invented 
this  new  plan;  hut  if  it  be  a  plan  that 
excludes  the  infant  sons  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  an  early  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  her  doctrines,  we  must 
object  to  it,  whether  it  partakes  of 
the  slowness  of  former  plans,  or  caa 
be  expedited  with  the  velocity  of  ma¬ 
chinery. 

102.  The  Age  ;  or,  the  Consolations  of  Phi¬ 
losophy.  A  Poem.  Part  the  First.  8  vo. 
pp.  67.  Jones, 

CRITIGKS  tell  us  that  in  order  to 
discover  whether  any  composition  be 
essentially  poetical  or  not,  we  should 
drop  entirely  the  measures  and  num¬ 
bers,  and  transpose  and  invert  the 
order  of  the  words ;  and  in  this  un¬ 
adorned  manner  peruse  the  passage. 
If  our  readers  are  disposed  to  try  the 
experiment  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  first  two  stanzas  of  this  poem  will 
perhaps  he  sufficient: 

C£  O  !  ye  who’ve  known  of  life  the  pains— 
Gay  Hope’s  delusion  cross’d  ; 

Of  youth  the  Img’riug  last  remains, 

Or  friendship  ever  lost ; 

Ah  !  if  with  flights  of  genial  hours. 

Ye  jocund  tripp’d  through  Fancy’s  bow’rs. 

And 
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And  thought  the  future  always  gay. 
How  sharps  the  pang  of  Falsehood’s 
touch, 

When  stern  Discov’ry  speaks  too  much 
Of  innocence  away  ! 

**  Where  are  the  days  of  pleasure  fled-— 
Anticipation’s  wish  ? 

Where  the  full  bowl  of  life,  that  shed 
An  ecstasy  of  bliss  ? 

Bursting  from  school,  what  eager  joys, 
Disport  brought  home  with  other  boys  ! 

Till  these  by  frequency  were  hush’d  ; 
And  slow  advanc’d  maturer  days, 

The  embryo  hope  that  youth  betrays 
Which  youthful  fancy  nurs’d!” 

Ill  this  strain  our  Poet  reviews  the 
fallen  and  degraded  state  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  cursed  and  ruined  by  a  Pitt ,  yet 
ta  veable,  if  we  would  be  saved,  by  a 
Burdett,  Cobbett,  Whitbread,  &c. 
He  professes  to  be  an  “  unlettered 
man,”  and  informs  us  that  this  poem 
was  “  composed  in  the  few  leisure 
hours  of  a  week,  which  the  trammels 
©f  a  dull  and  stupid  commerce  left 
him.’’  Yet  we  would  seriously  advise 
him  so  return  to  that  same  “  dull  and 
stupid  commerce,”  be  it  of  what 
kind  it  may :  his  admiration  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  will  never  make  him 
a  poet,  and  his  admiration  of  Buona¬ 
parte  will  not  allow  him  to  be  a 
patriot* 

K)S.  The  Capital !  A  Satirical  and  Senti¬ 
mental  Poem.  Dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Stanhope.  8uo.  pp.  31 .  Rickman. 
ANOTHER  Poet,  somewhat  far¬ 
ther  gone  than  the  former,  and  more 
unintelligible.  Certain  natives  of 
Scotland  appear  to  have  occasioned 
his  disorder,  but  in  what  way  we 
know  not.  In  Wilkes’s  early  days 
such  abuse  of  that  nation  might  have 
been  acceptable  in  spite  of  all  poetical 
defects.  Our  author  seems  also  to  he 
out  of  humour  with  a  general  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  his  lines  on  this  subject  will 
afford  a  suitable  specimen  of  his 
poetry. 

“  Survey  the  streets,  the  public  places 
view, 

And  own  dame  Folly  has  for  once  her 
due ; 

Here,  «ne  in  garb  preposterous  excites 
Attention,  and  the  eyes  of  all  invites  ; 

Next  miss  appears,  in  every  swell  of  pride, 
Supported  by  a  beaux  on  either  side, 
Wantonly  lolling  on  each  coxcomb’s  arm; 
Fashion  alone  outvies  each  other  charm ! 
The  nut-brown  teeth,  the  face  too  quickly 
made 

Lie  hid,  in  Prejudice’s  marvellous  shade. 


[Oct. 

’Tis  a  court  mourning !  and  my  lady  knows 
None  can  be  gentlemen  but  wear  black 
clothes  ! 

While  a  contemptuous  or  benignant  eye 
Darts  on  each  outlaw  of  a  passer  by. 
Satan,  if  as  of  old,  unabash’d  by  fear* 
Might  play  old  Queensberry  with  the  lasses 
here,  1  ; 

Yet  not  as  then,  need  into  ambush  flee; 
The  gentleman ’s  in  mourning  all  agree  : 
Cannings  and  Castlereaghs,  forth!  hang 
not  back ; 

’Tis  fashionable,  none  can  be  too  black  !” 

We  have  here  “  a  beaux''’  and  after¬ 
wards  “  a  Gracchi ,”  no  very  favour¬ 
able  proofs  of  our  author’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  French  and  Latin.  He  is 
even  ignorant  of  the  title  of  the  Noble¬ 
man  to  whom  he  dedicates.  Who 
ever  heard  of  the  Earl  of  Stanhope? 
We  shall  not,  however,  do  ample 
justice  to  this  writer,  if  We  deny  him 
a  specimen  of  bis  politicks  : 

“  Such  times  as  these  !  such  minds !  to* 
well  agree 

With  England’s  fall  and  loss  of  liberty  ! 
Our  bucks  from  execrations  scarce  refrain, 
The  ladies  shudder  at  the  name  of  Paine  !' 
Lo,  Thomas  Paine  !  why  hangs  each 
Lordling’s  head  ? 

Is  not  the  man  of  Gath,  the  dreadful,  dead  ! 
Who,  from  obscurity  ;  of  humble  birth. 
Rose  to  be  of  the  mighty  of  the  earth  ? 
Sure  deadlier  blows  by  these  dread  sounds 
are  given,  [heaven : 

Than  all  the  thunders  hurl’d  from  angry 
Dread  Paine  !  the  thunder- bolt  of  discord’s 
dead  !  [thread  ; 

The  fates  to  spare  the  vile  have  dipt  his 
Whose  knowledge  stream’d  in  such  a  co¬ 
pious  flood,  [averse  td  blood. 
Whose  words  were  peace,  whose  heart 
Such  is  the  homage  to  transcendent  merit, 
And  suchthe  force  of  well-directed  spirit !” 

It  is  marvellous  to  read  such  a  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  year  1S11. 

104.  The  Projector;  a  Periodical  Paper, 
originally  published  in  Monthly  Numbers , 
from  January  1802  to  November  1809. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author.  In 
Three  Volumes  Sue.;  pp.  1216;  Payne, 
Nc. 

IF  we  may  form  a  judgment  from 
the  applause  which  these  Papers  de¬ 
servedly  received  when  published 
singly,  or  from  the  frequent  inquiries 
that  have  been  made  for  them  in  a  col¬ 
lected  state;  the  Projector  cannot 
fail  of  obtaining  a  distinguished  rank 
in  the  series  of  English  Classicks. 

To  most  of  our  Readers  these  Papers 
are  familiar ;  but  they  are  here  revised 

and 
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and  corrected  by  the  Author;  by 
whom  they  are  thus  prefaced  : 

“The  following  Papers  are  part  of  the 
stock  in  trade  of  a  Projector,  who  is 
about  to  retire  from  business.  They  have 
been  on  view  for  some  years  in  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine,  and  are  now  offered 
for  sale.  While  on  view,  the  Proprietor 
was  encouraged  by  many  flattering  re¬ 
quests  to  produce  them  in  their  present 
form,;  but  whether  these  requests  have 
led  him  into  a  mistake  of  which  he  will 
have  cause  to  repent,  or  whether  ins  com¬ 
pliance  will  be  justified  by  an  increased 
demand,  are  circumstances  on  Which  he 
cannot  speculate.  In  their  present  state, 
they  are  not  precisely  what  they  were 
when  first  exhibited.  While  viewed  in 
conjunction  with  articles  of  perhaps  equal 
or  greater  importance,  it  was  not  for  him 
to  determine  the  exact  share  of  attention 
paid  to  them.  To  enable  them,  therefore, 
to  stand  alone,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
introduce  many  corrections  and,  altera¬ 
tions,  and  has  wholly  omitted  some  arti¬ 
cles,  which  either  appeared  trifling  in 
themselves,  or,  from  their  temporary  na¬ 
ture,  were  not  quite  consistent  with  his 
plan.  He  now  leaves  them  to  their  fate, 
with  the  natural  anxiety  of  one  who  has 
done  his  best,  be  it  ever  so  little ;  and 
has  only  to  add  that  the  articles  signed 
Old  Bullion  in  No.  15 — Quidnunc  in  No. 
16— - Simon  Somnus  in  No.  19 — and  Scipio 
Speculator  in  No.  46 — were  received  from 
unknown  Correspondents. 

“  London ,  Sept.  1.” 

105.  An  Account  of  the  London  Daily 
Nc-jospapers,  and  the  Manner  in  which 
they  are  conducted.  To  which  is  added, 
A  Plan  for  the  Management  of  a  Weekly 
Provincial  Paper ,  according  to  an  im¬ 
proved  Arrangement.  By  James  Savage  ; 
pp.  63;  Gale  and  Curtis. 

MR.  SAVAGE  (who  has  evidently 
had  a  Peep  Behind  the  Curtain )  in¬ 
forms  us,  “  that  he  has  lately  been 
the  Editor  of  a  Provincial  Paper 
and  offers  his  services  for  a  similar 
undertaking;  the  plan  of  which  he 
has  in  this  pamphlet  developed  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  ideas. 

“The  Newspaper  press  of  this  kingdom 
inay  justly  be  denominated  the  palladium 
of  the  British  Constitution.  Its  licentious¬ 
ness  has,  however,  been  much  lamented, 
and  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of 
complaint,  even  by  those  who  are,  and 
have  ranked,  among  the  greatest  friends 
to  its  liberty.  It  is  to  this  licentiousness, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  majority  of 
readers  to  be  pleased  with  frivolous  and 
abusive  subjects,  that  we  owe  the  present 
toeak,  inefficient,  and  corrupt  state  of  the 
Newspaper  Press  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 

Gent.  Mag.  October ,  1811. 
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The  proper  qualifications  of  an 
Editor  are  then  defined ;  and  a  cha¬ 
racter  is  given  of  ail  the  Daily,  Morn¬ 
ing,  and  Evening  Papers,  with  tolera¬ 
ble  fairness,  except  as  to  “The  Star  ” 
which  (Mr.  S.  says)  “  was  the  first 
[Daily]  Evening  Paper  we  had  but 
that  “at  present  it  does  not  rank, 
high  in  public  estimation.”  The 
Stampnoffice ,  we  believe,  could  give  a 
very  different  report. 

The  circulation  also  of  the  Papers 
which  are  published  thrice  in  a  week 
is  far  more  extensive  Shan  Mr.  Savage 
supposes  it  to  be.  We  speak  particu¬ 
larly  of  “The  General  Evening  Post,” 
“The  St.  James’s  Chronicle,”  “  Th® 
London  Chronicle,”  “  The  London 
Packet,”  and  “  The  English  Chro¬ 
nicle.” 

The  Sunday  Papers  and  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Papers  are  fully  described ; 
and  Mr.  Savage  concludes  with  a  long* 
Prospectus  of  the  Plan  he  would  wish 
to  recommend  for  adoption. 

106.  Description  de  V Egypte,  ou,  Recuctl 
des  Observations  et  Recherches,  qui  ont 
etc  fades  en  Egypte  pendant  CKccpeddlun 
de  VArmee  Framboise,  publiee  sous  la 
Direction  da.  Gouvernmpnt  Francois.  Pre¬ 
miere  Liv raison ■  84/.  Ditto,  Vellum  Paper , 
Proof  Plates,  150/. 

The  following  is  the  French  ac¬ 
count  of  this  expensive  publication: 

“  Egypt  has  been  the  object  of  many 
descriptions,  and  a  great  number  of 
works.  However,  an  accurate  and  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  the  country  could  not 
be  obtained  till  lately.  For  this  purpose, 
an  extraordinary  event  was  necessary;  a 
circumstance  as  favourable  as  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  victorious  army,  to  furnish  the 
observers  with  the  means  of  r studying 
Egypt  with  that  attention  which  it  re¬ 
quired.  This  country,  visited  by  the  most 
illustrious  Philosophers  of  Antiquity,  was 
the  source  from  whence  the  Greeks  de¬ 
rived  the  principles  of  the  laws,  the  arts, 
and  sciences.  But,  under  the  Greeks,  and 
even  under  the  Romans,  strangers  were 
not  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  temples.  A  series  of  revolutions,  po¬ 
litical  and  religious,  afterward  s', which 
the  country  was  abandoned,  did  not  ren¬ 
der  these  monuments  easier  of  access  to 
travellers  from  Europe,  particularly  under 
the  establishment  of  the  Mahometan  reli¬ 
gion.  To  describe,  to  make  designs,  and 
to  measure  the  antient  edifices  with  which 
Egypt  is  in  a  manner  covered;  to  notice 
and  collect  all  its  natural  productions ; 
to  form  an  exact  and  detailed  chart  of  the 
country  ;  to  collect  and  transport  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Antiquity  into  Europe ;  to  study 
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tpe  soil,  the  climate,  and  its  physical 
geography ;  in  a  word)  to  arrange  all  the 
results  which  may  be  interesting  in  the 
history  of  society,  those  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  ;  such  an  enterprise  required  the 
concurrence  of  a  number  of  observers,  all 
animated  with  the  same  views,  and  under 
the  conduct  of  a  superior  genius,  born  to 
accomplish  the  greatest  designs,  in  tri¬ 
umphing  over  every  obstacle.  The  Hero 
who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  associating 
every  man  of  talent  and  intelligence  with 
his  triumphs,  wished  to  collect  their  vari¬ 
ous  labours  in  one  common  work,  with 
•which  they  have  been  incessantly  engaged 
ever  since  the  Expedition  to  Egypt,  and  the 
first  part  of  which  is  now  published. — -The 
principal  design  of  this  work  is  to  publish 
the  facts  relative  to  the  physical  state  of 
Egypt,  w  ith  those  which  relate  to  its  civil 
history,  its  geography,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences.  In  the  first  place  will  be  found 
the  temples,  the  palaces,  and  the  tombs,  all 
the  antient  monuments  of  Egypt,  mea¬ 
sured  with  precision ;  a  series  of  pictur¬ 
esque  views,  representing  the  monuments 
in  their  present  state  ;  topographical  plans 
of  ail  the  antient  cities;  and,  lastly,  a 
collection  of  Egypt  an  manuscripts,  mo¬ 
numents  of  Astronomy,  and  paintings 
which  retrace  the  scenes  of  civil  life,  with 
historical  sculptures,  and  has  reliefs ,  load¬ 
ed  with  hieroglyphics.  —  Secondly,  the 
principal  modern  edifices,  and  every  thing 
which  is  important  to  know  respecting  the 
present  state  of  Egypt. — Thirdly,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  every  species  of  animals, 
vegetables,  and  minerals,  hitherto  un¬ 
known,  or  imperfectly  described.  The 
work  has  three  grand  divisions ;  namely, 
those  treating  upon  Antiquities  ;  the  Pre¬ 
sent  State  of  Egypt;  and  its  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  The  period  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  the  Arabs  is  fixed  upon  as  the  epoch 
in  which  the  antient  state  terminates,  and 
the  modern  commences.  The  Antiquities 
furnish  420  plates,  distributed  through 
five  volumes;  the  Present  State,  566; 
the  Natural  History,  255,  in  the  coarse  of 
two  volumes.  The  total  number  is  840 
in  the  course  of  the  nine  volumes  of  the 
work,  not  including  a  Geographical  Atlas, 
in.  fifty  sheets,  forming  a  separate  section. 
Upwards  of  650  of  these  plates  are  already 
engraved.  An  engraved  frontispiece  is  also 
intended  for  the  work,  with  an  Historical 
Introduction,  and  an  Explanation  of  the 
Plates,  which  will  form  a  tenth  volume. 
Other  descriptions  of  Antiquities,  and 
Memoirs,  divided  into- fhree  parts  like  the 
Engraving*",  are  to  accompany  this  work 
in  a  small  folio.” 

1GT.  Sermons ,  selected  and- abridged  chiefly 
from  minor  Authors ,  adapted:  to  the -Saints 
Days ,  Festivals,  Fasts,  Sir.  and  to  gene¬ 
ral  Occasions,  Sic.  Sic,  For  the  Use  of 
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Families.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clap- 

ham,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Christchurch,  and 

Rector  of  Gussage  St.  Michael,  Dorset. 

THE  Third  Volume  of  selected  Sen- 
mons,  which  Mr.  C.  for  some  years 
promised,  is  at  length  published.  The 
two  former  volumes,  judiciously  se¬ 
lected  and  arranged,  had  excited  a 
general  desire  to  have  the  work  com¬ 
pleted,  in  order  that  the  Members  of 
1  fie  Church  of  England  might  derive 
edification  from  the  discourses  of  un¬ 
exceptionable  writers,  on  every  day- 
on  which  service  is  prescribed.  This 
is  now  accomplished,  greatly,  we 
think,  to  the  credit  of  the  diligent 
Editor,  as  well  as  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  readers.  Mr.  C.  has  added 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  several 
authors  whose  Sermons  he  has  se¬ 
lected.  Some  of  them  are  rendered 
more  pleasing  and  interesting  by  a 
few  anecdotes  he  lias  interwoven, 
which  may  be  of  great  use  to  the 
clerical  student  and  ihe  young  Divine. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  hand¬ 
some  dedication  to  Mr.  Park,  well 
known  as  a  distinguished  advocate  in 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  on 
the  Northern  Circuit.  He  addresses 
Mr.  Park  as  a  very  benevolent  and 
amiable  man,  influenced  in  his  whole 
conduct  by  the  religion  he  professes. 

In  an  Advertisement,  Mr.  C.  says, 

“  It  has  been  his  design  to  comprise  in 
this  work  two  descriptions  of  Sermons — 
the  most  eloquent,  and  the  most  useful. 
I  should  have  rejoiced  had  they  generally 
been  rendered  more  attractive  and  inter¬ 
esting,  by  a  greater  degree  of  pathos; 
but  in  this  the  English  Sermons,  excellent 
as  they  may  he  in  other  respects,  are 
often  lamentably  defective.  I  need  only- 
instance  the  admirable  Sermons  of  Cony- 
beare,  Horbery,  Pearce,  Powel,  Tucker, 
all  of  them  distinguished  authors :  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  of  Lawson,  New¬ 
ton,  Ogden,  Richmond,  Riddocb,  St.  John, 
Scott,  and  Skelton,  exhibit  many  happy 
instance's  of  genuine  pathos.  From  two 
living  authors,  Dr.  Parr,  and  Dr.  Scott, 
rector  of  Simonborne,  both  learned,  and 
both,  though  in  very  different  ways,  sis- 
gularly  eloquent,  might,  naturally,  be 
expected  the  best  pulpit  models.  Both 
are  well  known  to  the  publiok,  the  one  by 
a  few  occasional  discourses  and  some  in¬ 
teresting  pamphlets ;  the  other,  by  some 
exquisite  poetry  and  single  Sermons  ;  but 
from  both,  as  scholars  and  divines,  are 
warranted  the  highest  expectations:  the 
former,  as  possessed  of  a  clear  insight  into-, 
human  nature,  and  as  a  writer,  is  une¬ 
qualled;  the' latter,  as  distinguished  by 
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classical  erudition,  and  the  most  refined 
taste,  by  an  address  to  the  affections  and 
the  heart  peculiar  to  himself,  agitates 
every  feeling.  Dr.  Parr,  to  the  great  mor¬ 
tification  of  the  literary  world,  has  resist¬ 
ed  all  entreaties  to  publish  his  Sermons, 
which  would,  by  instructing  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  latest  posterity,  perpetuate  and 
consecrate  his  fame.  Dr.  Scott,  I  am 
happy  to  be  authorized  to  announce,  has 
at  length  complied  with  the  wishes  of  his 
numerous  friends,  in  having  determined 
to  publish  two  volumes  of  his  practi¬ 
cal  Sermons.  Popular  preachers,  it  has 
been  often  and  justly  observed,  should  be 
cautious  even  ip  printing  a  discourse 
V'hicli  has  delighted  an  auditory,  lest, 
when  it  is  perused  in  the  closet,  the  charm 
should  be  dissolved,  and  the  reader  should 
ask  himself  with  surprize — why  was  I  de¬ 
lighted  ?  The  productions  of  these  two  ce¬ 
lebrated  Divines  form  glorious  exceptions. ’’ 

Mr.  Martyn,  the  Begins  Professor 
of  Botany,  supplied  the  sketch  of  Dr. 
Elsmere’s  life.  After  the  recital,  Mr. 
C,  adds: 

“  Inquiring  at  Che’ sea  of  an  old  lady, 
whether  she  recollected  Dr.  Elstnere  ?  she 
told  me  that  she  had  known  and  visited 
the  Doctor,  and  .Mrs.  Elsmere.  She  repre¬ 
sented  them  both  as  truly  benevolent  and 
amiable:  their  charities  were,  she  said, 
abundant.” — “  It  would  be  injustice  to  bis 
memory  not  to  state,  that,  happening  to  read 
Dr.  Elsmere’s  admirable  Sermon  on  the  Sa¬ 
crament  of  the  Lor  I’s  Supper,  just  after  I 
was  ordained,  I  was  first  impressed  with 
the  conviction  of  the  indispensable  neces¬ 
sity  of  urging  the  observance  of  the  duty 
on  my  hearers.  In  obedience  to  such  con¬ 
viction,  I  have  invariably,  since  that  time, 
previous  to  the  Festivals  at  lease,  either 
illustrated  the  nature  of  the  ordinance,  or 
obviated  the  objections  made  against  the 
observing  of  it,  or  persuaded  to  a  devout 
celebration ;  and  such  has  been  the  issue 
of  my  labours,  that  I  would,  with  great 
humility  and  deference,  recommend  it  to 
every  parochial  minister  to  do  the  same. 

“  The  Clergy  are,  I  atn  aware,  dis¬ 
couraged  by  their  want  of  success;  but, 
if  they  will  persevere  with  temperance  and 
judgment,  their  solicitude  assuredly  will 
not  be  altogether  in  vain.  I  have,  in¬ 
deed,  cause  to  lament  that  the  result  of 
my  persuasion,  since  I  removed  into  the 
►South,  has  not  afforded  my  mind  that 
abundant  comfort  which  I  received  in 
the  North :  I  bless  God,  notwithstanding, 
that  many  persons  regularly  attend  the 
Altar,  who  had  formerly  lived  entire 
strangers  to  devout  communion.  Besides, 

I  have  reason  to  hope  that  those  who  re¬ 
sist  all  persuasion  to  commemorate  their 
redemption  from  death  a*  the  Lord’s  table, 
do  uot  depact  from  church  without  self¬ 


reproach.  May  that  self-reproach  pro* 
duce  repentance  not  to  be  repented  of ! 
May  it  speedily  be  turned  into  self-appro¬ 
bation,  by  their  cheerful  and  uniform 
compliance  with  the  Divine  command  1” 

In  the  Life  of  Dr.  Goddard,  Mr.  C* 
introduces  observations  and  anecdotes, 
which  may  afford  both  entertainment 
and  instruction. 

“Dr.  Goddard  was  so  popular  a  preacher 
as  to  be  called  the  young  Tillotson.  His 
popularity  could  not,  certainly,  be  derived 
from  the  composition  of  ihe  discourses, 
the  semiments  being  trite  and  common, 
and  the  language  unworthy  the  pulpit  of 
an  University,  or  of  a  Cathedral :  it  must, 
then,  have  proceeded  from  his  mode  of 
delivery,  in  which  he  must  have  been  sin¬ 
gularly  happy,  otherwise  such  sermons 
co  i Id  not,  one  would  conclude,  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  approbation  of  a  learned  or 
fastidious  auditory.  Excellence  in  deli¬ 
very,  however  it  may  manifest  itself, 
whether  in  the  graces  of  elocution,  in 
zeal,  in  propriety  of  manner,  it  is  to  be 
wished  were  more  universally  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  attended  to  in  every  public  se¬ 
minary.  Almost  every  one  may  be,  if  not 
an  eloquent,  at  least  an  useful  speaker: 
let  his  mind  be  impressed  with  a  just  sense 
of  his  high  calling,  and,  whilst  his  sermon 
will,  under  such  circumstances,  be  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  heart — his  delivery  will  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  if  not  powerful  and  eloquent, 
still  not  uninteresting.” — “The  contem¬ 
plation  of  Dr.  Goddard’s  character  as  a 
preacher,  induces  me  to  submit  the  follow - 
.  ing  anecdotes  to  the  reader;  which,  though 
not  having  an  immediate  relation  to  his  life, 
may  be  considered  as  recommending  care 
and  attention  to  the  Clergy  in  the  publie 
discharge  of  their  duty,  both  as  speakers 
and  writers.” — “  A  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
celebrated  for  his  preaching,  represented 
himself,  when  he  was  first  ordained,  as  the 
worst  reader  and  preacher  in  the  Lhiiver- 
sity,  with  the  exception  of  one  person, 
who,  as  well  as  himself,  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  very  learned.  During  these 
triumphant  boasts,  he  was  led,  happily 
for  himself,  and  the  numerous  congrega¬ 
tion  which  attends  on  his  ministry,  to  re¬ 
flect  whose  servant  he  had  become,  and 
whether  he  conveyed  the  Divine  message 
in  such  a  manner  as  demonstrated  his 
fidelity,  and  would  acquit  him  of  neg¬ 
ligence  and  inattention.  Reflection  con¬ 
verted  his  indifference  into  zeal,  and  he 
instantly  became  as  popular  as  he  had 
before  been  unacceptable ;  since  which 
time,  now  about  thirty  years,  he  has  been 
a  faithful  servant  to  the  best  of  Masters, 
and  has  been,  1  trust,  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  the  happy  instrument  of  ‘turn¬ 
ing  many  to  righteousness’.” — “  When  Dr. 
Scott,  formerly  fellow  of  Trinity  college, 

now 
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now  rector  of  Simonbome,  who  was  very 
justly  celebrated  in  the  University  as  a 
public  speaker,  preached  on  a  Sunday 
morning  previous  to  his  Doctor’s  degree  ; 
it  was  rumoured  throughout  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  that  he  would  preach  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  St,  Mary’s,  in  consequence  of 
such  expectation,  was  again  crowded ; 
but,  to  the  disappointment  of  a  great  part, 
and  the  mortification  of  the  whole,  of  the 
auditory,  as  well  the  members  of  the 
University  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
another  clergyman  ascended  the  pulpit, 
who,  although  holden  in  much  esteem  as 
a  man,  was  very  generally  disliked  by 
the  University  as  a  preacher.  His  man¬ 
ner  was  far  from  prepossessing,  his  ser¬ 
mons  in  that  pulpit  the  very  reverse  of 
what  might  naturally  be  expected.  Before 
he  began  his  sermon,  a  small  token  of 
disapprobation  was  manifested  by  a  sig¬ 
nificant  scrape  of  the  foot  in  one  gallery, 
to  which  a  response  was  echoed  in  the 
Other :  the  preacher,  not  a  little  alarmed, 
was,  however,  contrary  to  expectation, 
suffered  to  proceed.” — “  It  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  some  of  my  readers  to 
acquaint  them,  that,  when  a  preacher  was 
very  obnoxious  to  the  students,  it  was  for¬ 
merly  the  custom  (I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
continued)  to  signify  their  displeasure  by 
the  scraping  of  their  feet,  which  must  cer¬ 
tainly  have  excited  sensations  in  his  breast 
not  very  encouraging.  It  happened  once 
to  the  celebrated  preacher  whom  I  have 
mentioned  above.  Dr.  Scott,  preaching 
before  the  University,  expatiated  on  a 
subject  which  was  not  well  received,  when 
bis  ears  were  saluted  with  the  forbidding 
sound  from  the  galleries.  Some  disturb¬ 
ance  ensued,  and  the  preacher  was  seve¬ 
ral  times  interrupted  in  the  delivery  of  his 
discourse.  Dr.  Scott  was  not  to  be  inti¬ 
midated,  and  proscribed  the  University 
pulpit.  On  the  contrary,  he  signified  to 
his  friends  his  intention  of  preaching 
against  the  practice  of  scraping.  He  very 
soon  after  preached  from  these  words : 

*  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the 
house  of  God,  and  be  more  ready  to  hear 
than  to  give  the  sacrifice  of  fools  :  for 
they  consider  not  that  they  do  evil.’  Eccl. 
v.  1.  No  sooner  was  the  text  pronounced, 
than  the  galleries  were  in  an  uproar;  but 
Dr.  Scott,  so  far  from  being  either  over¬ 
come  by  affright,  or  roused  to  indigna¬ 
tion,  called  to  the  Proctors  to  preserve  si¬ 
lence.  This  they  at  length  effected,  when 
the  learned  preacher  delivered  a  discourse, 
so  eloquent,  appropriate,  and  impressive, 
as  to  extort  universal  approbation.” — “  I 
have  spoken  of  Dr.  Scott  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  preacher.  His  elocution  is,  I  think, 
greatly  superior  to  what  I  have  ever  heard, 
either  in  the  pulpit  or  the  senate ;  and  his 
sermons,  whether  considered  as  elegant 
compositions,  or  persuasive  exhortations, 
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will,  when  published,  be  esteemed,  I  doubt 
not,  superior  both  to  those  of  Blair  and 
Porteus.  From  his  occasional  Sermons,  I 
could  select  many  passages  which  would 
abundantly  justify  the  character  I  have 
given  of  his  discourses.  Of  Dr.  Scott  I 
speak  with  the  same  sensations  (except 
that  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance)  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  spoken  of 
Gilbert  Walmsley.  In  my  youth,  I  heard 
him  often  from  the  pulpit,  and  always 
with  delight  and  rapture.  To  this  circum¬ 
stance  it  is  probably  owing,  that  I  consi¬ 
dered  it  indispensable  on  every  Clergyman, 
and,  therefore,  peculiarly  so  on  myself, 
to  be  qualified  first  to  compose  sermons 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  his  flock  and 
then  to  speak  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  To  the  hearing  of  Dr.  Scott,  when- 
my  mind  was  ductile,  and  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  any  impressions,  I  consider  myself, 
under  Providence,  indebted  for  the  pre¬ 
ferment  I  have  obtained,  in  the  evening 
of  life — -preferment,  insufficient,  indeed,  to 
gratify  avarice,  or  delight  ambition,  but 
which  is  as  much  beyond  my  expectation 
as,  I  fear,  above  my  desert.” — “  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  introduced  to  Dr.  Scott  at 
Bath,  a  few  days  before  this  sheet  was  sent 
to  the  press.  Ihave  to  return  him  my  public 
thanks  for  his  obliging  permission  to  em¬ 
bellish  my  pages  with  as  many  of  nis  Ser¬ 
mons,  on  public  occasions,  as  might  ha* 
necessary  to  my  purpose,  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  for  my  readers  that  my  introduction 
to  him  had  not  taken  place  a  few  weeks 
sooner,  as  they  would  have  been  gratified 
with  a  perusal  of  his  occasional  Sermons, 
in  lieu  of  mine.” 

We  can  bear  testimony  to  this  ac¬ 
count  of  Dr.  Scott :  he  was  formerly 
well  known  as  a  political  writer  by 
the  title  ot  Anti-Sejanus :  his  writings 
were  esteemed  not  a  little  serviceable 
by  his  party,  for  which  he  was  re¬ 
warded  by  tfie  valuable  living-  of  Si- 
monborne,  now  designed,  after  bis 
avoidance,  to  be  divided  into  six 
parts,  for  the  six  senior  Naval  chap¬ 
lains.  But,  acute  as  Dr.  Scott  was 
esteemed  as  a  political  writer,  he  was 
even  at  that  time  more  celebrated  as 
a  preacher.  We  have  seen  a  crowded 
auditory  as  much  affected  by  his 
preaching,  as  the  theatre  of  Covent- 
garden  by  the  acting  ot  Mrs.  Siddons. 
iiis  Sermons,  if  they  will  not  be  es¬ 
teemed  superior  both  to  those  of  Blair 
and  Porteus,  as  Mr.  C.  predicts,  will 
be  highly  valued  tor  their  pathos  and 
eloquence. 

A  copious  detail  is  given  of  Skel¬ 
ton:  we  have  read  it  with  delight, 

and 
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and  will  therefore  make  an  abstract 
of  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

Philip  Skelton  was  born  in  Ireland, 
in  1706-7.  His  father,  who  had  a 
large  farm  under  Lord  Conway,  died 
when  he  was  about  ten  years  old, 
leaving  his  mother  with  ten  children. 
Skelton  went  to  a  Latin  school ;  and, 
when  he  had  not  candles  to  read  by 
at  night,  he  made  use  of  furze,  which 
he  gathered  for  the  purpose,  and, 
throwing  them  piece  by  piece  into 
the  fire,  read  by  the  glimmering  light, 
lie  entered  a  sizar  in  the  University 
of  Dublin;  and,  after  he  had  taken 
his  degree,  he  was  ordained,  in  1729, 
by  Bishop  Sterne :  previous  to  his 
ordination,  he  fasted  and  prayed  two 
days.  He  no  sooner  entered  on  his 
cure,  than  he  began  to  labour  in  the 
ministry:  he  visited  his  people  from 
house  to  house :  he  catechized  the 
children  every  Sunday  evening  in  the 
church.  On  one  evening  in  the  week 
he  invited  people  of  every  age  to  his 
lodgings,  that  he  might  instruct  them 
in  religion.  In  the  pulpit  he  displayed 
a  strong  and  manly  eloquence;  his 
expressive  action,  his  distinct  deli¬ 
very,  his  power  of  changing  the  tone 
of  his  voice  and  the  features  of  his 
face,  and,  above  all,  the  sincerity  of 
his  heart,  made  an  irresistible  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  hearers. 

His  life  was  conformable  to  his 
preaching.  It  was  a  pattern  of  every 
virtue.  In  1736,  Skelton  published 
an  Answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Winches¬ 
ter  on  the  Sacrament,  in  which  he  as¬ 
serts,  that  it  is  intended  merely  to 
commemorate  our  Lord’s  death.  Skel¬ 
ton  answers  ail  the  arguments  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  Lordship  in  such  a  way 
as  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  reader. 
?n  1748,  he  published  his  “  Deism  re¬ 
vealed,”  by  which  he  made  about 
,=£200.  After  having  been  a  curate 
about  20  years,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  living  of  Pettigo,  about  £’200. 
per  annum.  His  parishioners,  who 
were  sunk  in  profound  ignorance,  he 
visited  from  house  to  house:  he  in¬ 
structed  them  late  and  early.  In 
time,  by  his  extraordinary  care,  he 
brought  them  to  believe  in  a  God 
who  made,  and  a  Saviour  who  re¬ 
deemed  them. 

In  1754,  he  published  two  volumes 
of  Sermons,  from  which  innumerable 
passages  might  he  quoted,  at  once 
striking  and  sublime.  They  are  all 
animated  with  a  warm  and  genuine 
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piety,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  the 
salvation  of  men’s  souls. 

In  1757,  a  great  dearth  prevailing, 
Skelton  travelled  from  cottage  to  cot¬ 
tage,  over  mountains,  rocks,  and 
heath,  to  discover  the  real  state  of 
his  poor.  He  then  bought  as  much 
oatmeal  as  appeased  the  hunger  of 
those  who  were  in  the  severest  dis¬ 
tress.  He  also  gave  money  to  a  per¬ 
son,  to  go  through  the  parish  to  dis¬ 
tribute  it  to  the  most  needy  objects. 
He  went  again  through  his  parish, 
and  counted  the  number  of  children 
in  the  wretched  hovels :  to  some  he 
gave  one  peck,  to  others  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  wants;  and  to  those 
who  could  afford  to  pay  a  little,  he 
allowed  meat  at  about  half  value. 

PI  is  money  being  nearly  spent,  he 
was  apprehensive  lest,  after  keeping 
his  people  alive  so  long,  he  should 
see  them  at  last  dying  of  hunger;  he 
therefore  sold  his  books  for  £80. 
that  he  might  relieve  his  indigent  pa¬ 
rishioners  with  the  money. 

In  1759,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
without  any  solicitation,  removed 
him  to  Devenish,  with  £3 00.  per  an¬ 
num.  His  endeavours  to  instruct  his 
people,  both  in  public  and  private, 
were  equally  strenuous  as  before. 
Once  a  year  he  went  to  see  his  rela¬ 
tions,  when  he  took  with  him  sixty 
guineas,  which  he  divided  among 
them.  In  1766,  his  patron,  who  was 
an  honour  to  his  station,  again  pro¬ 
moted  him  to  the  living  of  P'iutona, 
with  near  £500.  per  annum.  Finding 
that  his  Protestant  parishioners  were 
mostly  Dissenters,  he  invited  their 
minister  to  dine  with  him,  and  asked 
his  leave  to  preach  in  his  meeting¬ 
house  the  next  Sunday.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  the  greater  number 
quitted  their  own  teacher,  and  went 
afterwards  to  hear  him.  The  preacher 
losing  £40.  a-year,  Skelton  settled 
that  sum  annually  02,  him,  and  paid 
it  out  of  his  own  pocket.  His  pa¬ 
rishioners  being  but  little  acquainted 
with  religion,  he  visited  every  house. 
In  his  own  conduct  he  set  an  example 
of  strict  piety  and  morality.  He  had 
family  prayers  every  evening,  to 
which  he  summoned  the  people  of 
the  town  by  ringing  a  hand-bell. 

In  1770,  with  his  other  works,  he 
published  an  additional  volume  of 
Sermons,  which  he  much  preferred 
to  the  others.  In  1784,  he  published 
an  Appeal  to  Common  Sense,  on  the 

subject 
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subject  of  Christianity.  The  Appeal 
is,  in  style  and  arrangement,  even 
superior  to  any  thing  he  ever  -vrote 
before.  In  the  following  year  he  pub¬ 
lished  Senilia ,  consisting  of  a  variety 
of  excellent  observations.  He  died  in 
1788,  after  a  severe  lit  of  sickness. 

Of  this  interesting  life  we  have 
given  but  a  short  abstract;  hut  it  is 
sufficient,  we  doubt  not,  to  induce 
our  readers  to  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  exalted  character. 

The  lives  of  Horbery,  Lawson, 
Lloyd,  Pearce,  Reay,  Richmond, 
Riddoch,  Tucker,  &c.  will  be  read 
with  pleasure. 

Lest  it  should  be  objected  to  the 
Editor  that  he  has  not  paid  proper 
attention  to  this  part  of  his  work,  he 
says  that,  “  many  of  the  authors 
having  been  private  clergymen,  little 
known,  it  is  probable,  beyond  their 
respective  neighbourhoods,  materials 
for  more  detailed  biography  could 
not,  in  many  cases,  be  obtained.” 

Iu  our  next  Number  we  will  exa¬ 
mine  how  far  Mr.  Clapham  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  undertaking. 

a  'o  be  continued.) 

10S.  Miss  Seward’s  Letters ;  continued 
from  pugc  246. 

WE  proceed  with  detached  extracts: 

“  I  cannot  doubt  your  having  been  in¬ 
finitely  amused  by  Mr.  Boswell’s  Tour. 
The  general  style  is  somewhat  too  eare- 
less,  and  its  egotism  is  ridiculed;  but 
surely  to  the  cold-hearted  and  fastidious 
reader  only,  will  it  seem  ridiculous.  The 
slip-shod  style  is  richly  compensated  by 
the  palpable  fidelity  of  the  interesting 
anecdotes;  the  egotism,  by  that  good- 
humoured  ingenuousness  with  which  it  is 
given,  and  by  its  unsuspecting  confidence 
in  the  candour  of  the  reader.  The  inci¬ 
dents,  and  characteristic  traits  of  this 
valuable  work,  grapple  our  attention  per¬ 
force.  How  strongly  our  imagination  is 
impressed  when  the  massive  Being  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  it  stalking,  like  a  Greenland 
bear,  over  the  barren  Hebrides,  roaming 
round  the  black  rocks,  and  lonely  coasts, 
in  a  small  boat,  on  rough  seas,  and  sa¬ 
luting  Flora  Macdonald  in  the  Isle  of 
Sky!”  [To  Mrs.  G.  Aug.  27,  1785.] 

“  It  was  at  Manchester  that  I  beheld 
for  the  first  time  the  new-risen  Star  of 
the  harmonic  world,  Mara.  Her  fires 
are  very  dazzling,  it  must  be  confessed. 
She  has,  however,  some  harsh  notes  in 
the  lower  part  of  her  voice,  when  sh« 
throws  it  out  fortissimo ;  and  the  excur¬ 
sive  cadences  she  uses  are  too  gay  orna¬ 
ments  for  the  mourning  robes  of  Handel’s 
solemn '96ngs.  Her  Italian  pathetic  songs 
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are  enchanting; — her  bravura  ones  stu¬ 
pendous; —  but  those  violent  efforts, 
though  miraculously  successful,  were  us 
unpleasing  to  my  ear,  as  they  were  visibly 
painful  to  the  Siren  who  hazarded  them. 
Ah  !  it  was  not  tones  in  such  supernatural 
altitudes  that  made  Ulysses  struggle  in  his 
voluntarychains.  Certainly, however,  Mara 
is  a  glorious  singer.  It  is  the  false  taste 
of  the  multitude  which  tempts  her  to  aim 
at  astonishing  her  audience,  rather  than 
affecting  their  passions.”  [To  Mrs.  CoL 
ton ,  OcL  27,  1785.] 

“  After  a  gradual  decline  of  a  few 
months,  we  have  lost  dear  Mrs.  Porter, 
the  earliest  object  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  love. 
This  was  some  years  before  he  married 
her  mother.  In  youth,  her  fair,  clean 
complexion,  bloom  and  rustic  prettiness, 
pleased  the  men.  Mere  than  once  she 
might  have  married  advantageously  ;  but 
as  to  the  enamoured  affections, 

‘  High  Taurus’  snow,  fann’d  by  the  East¬ 
ern  wind, 

Was  not  more  cold.’ 

Spite  of  the  accustomed  petulance  of  her 
temper,  and  odd  perverseness,  since  she 
had  no  malignance,  I  regret  her  as  a 
friendly  creature,  of  intrinsic  worth,  with 
whom,  from  childhood,  I  had  been  inti¬ 
mate.  She  was  one  of  those  few  beings 
who,  from  a  sturdy  singularity  of  temper, 
and  some  prominent  good  qualities  of 
head  and  heart,  was  enabled,  even  in  her 
days  of  scanty  maintenance,  to  make  so¬ 
ciety  glad  to  receive,  and  pet  the  grown 
spoiled  child.  Affluence  was  not  hers  till 
it  came  to  her  in  her  fortieth  year,  by  the 
death  of  her  eldest  brother.  From  the 
age  of  twenty  tiil  that  period,  she  had 
boarded  in  Lichfield  with  Dr.  Johnson’s 
mother,  who  still  kept  that  little  Book¬ 
seller’s  shop,  by  which  her  husband  had 
supplied  the  scanty  means  of  existence. 
Meantime,  Lucy  Porter  kept  the  best 
company  of  our  little  City,  but  would 
make  no  engagement  on  market-days, 
lest  Granny,  as  she  called  Mrs.  Johnson, 
should  catch  cold  by  serving  in  the  shop. 
There  Lucy  Porter  took  her  place,  stand¬ 
ing  behind  the  counter,  nor  thought  it  a 
disgrace  to  thank  a  poor  person  who  pur¬ 
chased  from  her  a  penny  battledore. 

“  With  a  marked  vulgarity  of  address 
and  language,  and  but  little  intellectual 
cultivation,  she  had  a  certain  shrewdness 
of  understanding,  and  piquant  humour, 
with  the  most  perfect  truth  and  integrity. 
By  these  good  traits  in  her  character, 
were  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of 
this  place  induced  to  bear,  with  kind 
smiles,  her  mulish  obstinacy  and  per¬ 
verse  contradictions.  Johnson  himself, 
often  her  guest,  set  the  example,  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  her  that  compliant  indulgence 
which  he  shewed  not  to  any  other  person. 
I  have  heard  her  scold  him  like  a  school¬ 
boy. 
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boy,  for  soiling  her  floor  with  his  shoes ; 
for  she  was  clean  as  a  Dutchwoman  in 
her  house,  and  exactly  neat  in  her  per¬ 
son.  Dress  too  she  loved  in  her  odd  way ; 
but  we  will  not  assert  that  the  Graces  were 
her  handmaids.  Friendly,  cordial,  and 
cheerful  to  those  she  loved,  she  was  more 
esteemed,  more  amusing,  and  move  re¬ 
gretted,  than  many  a  polished  character, 
over  whose  smooth,  but  insipid  surface, 
the  attention  op  those  who  have  mind 
passes  listless  and  uninterested. ”  [2b 

Court  Dewes,  esq.  Jan.  30,  1786.] 

“  I  admit  in  a  great  degree  the  justice 
of  all  you  say  on  the  subject  of  my  Para¬ 
phrastic  Odes  from  Horace.  If  I  had  ever 
entertained  the  idea  of  translating  or 
paraphrasing  the  lyric  compositions  of 
that  very  agreeable  Poet  regularly,  I 
should  probably  have  renounced  it  after 
having  read  your  last  letter ;  but  I  had 
no  such  intention  ;  yet,  as  I  find  it  very 
amusing  to  give  an  English  dress  to  a  few 
of  the  most  beautiful,  while  my  hair  is 
dressing,  and  as  the  attempt  has  greatly 
pleased  some  of  my  learned  friends — since 
they  flatter  me  with  having  caught  the 
Spirit,  while  I  departed  from  the  letter  of 
the  poet,  I  have  ventured  to  send  one  for 
every  month  since  this  year  commenced, 
to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  and  per¬ 
haps  may  continue  that  tribute  till  it  ex¬ 
pires.”  [7o  H.  Rep  ton,  esq.  Feb.  23,  1786.] 
(See  our  vol.  LVI.  passim.) 

“  No,  Sir,  there  are  not  any  lees  —  the 
spirit  of  your  Tour  with  Johnson  runs  clear 
to  the  last  syllable.  Those  who  are  not 
interested  in  its  anecdotes,  can  have  little 
intellectual  curiosity,  and  no  imagination. 
Those  who  are  not  entertained  with  the 
perpetual  triumph  of  sarcastic  wit  over 
fair  ingenuous  argument,  must  be  sturdier 
moralists  than  even  Johnson  himself  af¬ 
fected  to  have  been ;  and  those  who  do 
not  love  the  Biographer,  as  they  read, 
whatever  imperfection  they  may  find  in  the 
massive  Being  whom  he  so  strongly  cha¬ 
racterizes,  can  have  no  hearts. 

“  I  confess,  however,  that  it  was  not 
without  some  surprize  that  I  perceived  so 
much  exultation  avowed  concerning  the 
noble  blood  which  flows  in  your  veins  •, 
since  it  is  more  honourable  for  a  man  of 
distinguished  ingenuity  to  have  been  ob¬ 
scurely  than  splendidly  descended  ;  be¬ 
cause  then  his  distinctions  are  more  ex¬ 
clusively  his  own.  Often,  as  well  you  are 
aware,  have  Nobles,  Princes,  perhaps 
Kings,  stood  awed  in  the  presence  of  the 
son  of  a  Lichfield  Bookseller.  Can  the 
recorder  of  his  life  and  actions  think  birth 
of  consequence  ?  Mr.  Boswell  is  too 
humble  in  fancying  he  can  derive  ho¬ 
nour  from  noble  ancestry.  It  is  for  the 
Line  of  Bruce  to  be  proud  of  the  Historian 
of  Corsica  —  it  is  for  the  House  of  Auchien- 
lec  to  boast  of  him  who,  with  the  most 
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fervent  personal  attachment  to  an  illus¬ 
trious  literary  character,  has  yet  been 
sufficiently  faithful  to  the  just  claims  of 
the  publick  upon  biographic  fidelity,  to 
represent  him,  not  as  kis  weak  or  preju¬ 
diced  idolaters  might  wish  to  behold  him  ; 
not  in  the  light  in  which  they  desire  to 
contemplate  Johnson,  who  pronounce  his 
writings  to  be  an  obscure  jargon  of  pompous 
pedantry,  and  his  imputed  virtues  a  su¬ 
perstitious  farrago  of  Pharisaic  osten¬ 
tation  ;  but  as  he  teas,  the  most  wonderful 
composition  of  great  and  absurd,  of  mis¬ 
anthropy  and  benevolence,  of  luminous 
intellect  and  prejudiced  daikness,  that 
was  ever  produced  in  the  human  breast. 
The  only  part  of  this  work  whose  omission 
I  could  much  have  wished,  is  the  passage 
which  records  the  Despot’s  injustice  to 
Mrs.  Montague’s  ingenious  and  able  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Shakspeare.  Its  omission,  as  all 
my  correspondents  observe,  would  have 
been  much  more  consonant  than  its  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  philanthropy  of  the  Bio¬ 
grapher.”  [7b  James  Boswell,  esq.  March 
25,  1786.] 

“  Johnson’3  mind  was  not  originally 
perverted  by  applause  ;  though,  when 
his  literary  fame  became  established,  the 
dread  of  his  merciless  wit  infused  into  the 
feelings  of  his  auditors  a  servility  which 
fed  the  diseases  of  his  nature,  arrogance 
and  envy  ;  but  they  were  inheient  pro¬ 
pensities,  which  ‘  grew  with  his  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  his  strength.’  The 
rigid,  nay  the  uncharitable  orthodoxy  of 
his  avowed  opinions,  was  the  source  of 
that  flood  of  adulation  which  has  been 
poured  upon  his  tomb.  He  stood  forth 
the  vengeful  champion  of  the  established 
Hierarchy.  It  became  necessary  to  put 
upon  his  character  the  whole  armour  of 
virtue,  to  give  weight  to  his  applauses, 
and  force  to  his  anathemas.  The  Clergy 
are  a  numerous  class,  and,  in  general, 
the  most  literary  of  all  other  classes.  They 
seek  to  make  Johnson  a  saint,  after  the 
same  manner,  and  for  similar  reasons, 
that  the  monks  canonized  very  frail  kings, 
when  Popery  wTas'  in  force  amongst  us. 

“  Miss  Reeves’  reply  to  my  Stricture  on 
her  Richardsonian  absurdity,  is  at  once 
weak  and  artful.  (Gent.  Mag.  Feb.  1786.”) 
[To  Miss  Scott,  March  29,  178f3.]/ 

“  Mr.  Dewes,  Mr.  Archdeacon  Clive, 
Mr.  Grove,  Dr.  Gregory,  and  several 
other  of  my  literary  friends,  gratify  me  by 
the  warmest  praises  of  my  paraphrases  of 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Horace’s 
Odes.  It  is  on  no  occasion  that  I  have 
been  better  satisfied  with  my  Muse,  I  must 
confess,  than  when,  after  having  put  a* 
Ode  of  Horace  into  English  verse,  I  have 
examined  the  translation  of  it  by  Francis, 
Oldisworths,  and  Duneombe.”  [T®  Miss 
Weston,  March  28,  1786.] 

Miss 
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*c  Miss  Reeves  has  shewn,  in  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine  for  February,  how 
heinously  she  takes  the  indignant  remon¬ 
strance  which  appeared  in  the  preceding 
one,  with  my  initials  ;  and  affects  to  sup¬ 
pose  no  female  could  be  capable  of  what 
she  deems  so  malicious  an  attack.  Hea¬ 
ven  knows  it  was  not  written  with  a  mali¬ 
cious,  though  certainly  with  an  incensed 
pen.” 

“  My  poor  father  had  another  paralytic 
attaek  some  ten  days  since ;  but,  thank 
God,  is  now  on  his  usual  level  of  quiet, 
though  feeble  health.”  [To  Court  Delves, 
esq .  March  30,  1786.] 

“  Mrs.  Billington’s  voice  is  of  great 
sweetness,  compass,  power,  and  execu¬ 
tion;  and  her  skill  cannot  be  questioned, 
who  played  finely  on  the  harpsichord  at 
ten  years  oU.  Already  she  almost  rivals 
Mara  in  the  saramouch  part  of  her  per¬ 
formance  ;  but  has,  however,  too  much 
sense  to  gambol  like  her  in  the  sacred 
songs. — 1  breakfasted  with  Mr. -Bates,  the 
director,  and  heard  his  seraphic  wife  excel, 
in  several  of  Handel’s  finest  airs,  Mara, 
and  every  other  siren  of  the  orchestra 
and  stage.  1  observed  to  him,  that  Mara 
put  too  much  gold  fringe  and  tassels,  upon 
that  solemn  robe  of  melody,  £  1  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth.’  Do  not  say  gold , 
Madam,  he  replied ;  it  was  despicable 
tinsel.  Yet  justice  will  confess,  that  she 
has  a  rich  fulness  in  all  the  natural  parts 
of  her  voice,  which  leave  her  fair  public 
rivals,  and  the  misshapen  and  snuff-be¬ 
grimed  Rubenelli,  atconsiderable  distance. 
Mrs.  BiUington  possesses  a  great  deal  of 
genuine  beauty,  and  very  unaffected  and 
charming  mariners.”  [7b  Mrs.  Marlin, 
June  5,  1786.] 

“  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  last 
month  contains  some  little  poetic  gems, 
of  exquisite  lustre,  from  the  pen  of  MG 
Stevens,  of  Repton  in  Derbyshire  —  an 
English  version  of  the  first  part  of  Ho¬ 
race’s  Ode  to  Grosphus,  and  of  the  Greek 
poet  Moschus’s  fourth  Idvllium  ;  and  also 
an  original  sonnet,  which  has  no  poetic 
fault,  however  it  may  sin  on  the  score 
of  partiality  to  me.  The  stupidity  of  re¬ 
view-criticism,  and  the  as  stupid  respect 
paid  to  it  by  the  general  reader,  blighted 
the  first  rich  fruits  of  this  gentleman’s 
imagination,  and,  by  damping  his  poetic 
ardour,  has  robbed  our  age  of  the  light  of 
his  genius,  to  which  nature  gave  strength, 
and  to  which  learning  gave  purity.”  [7b 
Archdeacon  Clive,  June  27,  1786.] 

“  You  will  find,  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  June  last,  a  pretty  poem  of 
.my  Father’s  *.  It  contains  little  sketches 
of  his  own  local  vicissitudes,  and  of  the 
characters  of  his  brother  Canons,  then 
oi  this  Cathedral.  I  had  forgotten  it, 
not  having  seen  its  face  these  twenty 

*  See  our  vol.  LVI.  p.  514. 


years,  nor  knew  I  that  a  copy  was  ex¬ 
tant.  We  have  no  guess  by  what  means 
it  crept  into  that  publication ;  but  I  am 
glad  it  is  preserved.”  [To  Miss  Weston, 
July  20,  1786.] 

“  The  Botanists  all  love  each  other  the 
better  for  the  knowledge  and  vegetable 
treasures  that  each  possesses.  Ah  !  why 
do  not  the  Bards  thus  also  ?  Envy  throws 
not  brands  into  the  conservatory  —  Why 
will  she  so  often  throw  them  upon  the 
lyre?  [7b  Mrs.  Stokes,  August  9,  1786.] 

These  extracts  shall,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  be  closed  by  a  Letfer  to  Mr. 
Hayiey,  dated  Oct.  11,  1786. 

“  My  Dear  Bard,  Your  friend,  the  in¬ 
genious,  benevolent,  and  energetic  Dr. 
Warner  lately  passed  a  few  days  in  Lich¬ 
field.  He  came  hither,  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  I  was  the  author  of  a  new 
poem,  intituled  ‘  The  Triumph  of  Benevo¬ 
lence,’  on  his  darling  subject,  the  imme¬ 
diate  order  for  a  Statue  to  the  honour  of 
(he  great  Howard.  It  is  a  favourite  sub¬ 
ject  with  every  person  whose  heart  glows 
with  enthusiasm,  the  noblest  enthusiasm, 
that  of  humanity  :  but  for  the  verses,  1 
never  saw  or  heard  of  them,  till  I  learnt, 
from  Longinus’s  *  Letter,  sent  by  the 
Doctor,  that  he  aiso  believed  them  mine. 

“  My  Muse  is  too  high  of  spirit  to  have 
produced  a  work  on  the  dear  exalted 
Howard,  which  has  such  boundless  infe¬ 
riority  to  that  Ode  of  yours  on  the  same 
theme,  andwhich  gave  him  his  poetic  apo¬ 
theosis.  I  would  as  soon  have  attempted 
to  write  a  new  Iliad.  —  There  is  something 
like  genius,  however,  in  this  same  poem ; 
but  it  is  the  random  fire  of  an  inexpe¬ 
rienced  writer,  little  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  most  essential  rules  of  poetic  ar¬ 
rangement:  hence  the  descending  to  parts, 
after  he  had  advanced  the  whole  ;  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  after  he  had  mentioned  their  spe¬ 
cies  ;  —  lienee,  what  are  only  different 
.  names  for  the  same  virtue,  as  Courage 
and  Bravery,  &c.  separately  personified, 
and  attempted  to  be  brought  to  the  eye  in 
one  groupe  : — hence  also,  the  unconge¬ 
nial  epithet,  the  colloquial  vulgarism,  and 
frequent  anticlimax. — I  wrote  to  Longinus 
the  morning  after  our  breakfast  consulta¬ 
tions,  in  which  we  endeavoured  to  improve 
and  elevate  this  ill-executed  work  against 
a  subsequent  edition.  In  this  letter  to  L. 
I  stated  some  of  my  purposed  alterations  ; 
but  there  was  no  making  a  fine  poem  from, 
such  crude  materials.  At  least,  however, 
my  proud  heart  swelled  to  convince  him, 
that  no  haste  could  have  betrayed  me  into 
suffering  such  lines  to  pass  the  press  as  I 
bad  tried  to  mend. — Dr.  W.  is  excessively 
desirous  that  this  composition  should  be 
made  as  good  as  the  stock  of  ideas  on 
which  it  is  written  will  permit.  I  desired  his 

*  The  ingenious  and  classical  ''  Mr. 
I  ong,  an  eminent  surgeon  in  London, 
and  the  confidential  friend  of  Mr.  Hayiey. 

permission 
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permission  to  repeat  to  him  your  Ode  to 
Howard,  since  no  degree  of  familiarity 
■with  its  beauties  can  pall  the  delight  of  re¬ 
considering  them  in  a  heart  like  his.  The 
sensibility  he  shewed  as  I  read,  recom¬ 
pensed  the  fatigue  of  criticising,  and  of 
trying  to  bring  into  shape  that  abortive 
work,  which  presumes  to  take  the  same 
ground.  What  a  beautiful  idea  is  yours 
of  a  lamp,  which  should  shed  around  the 
statue  of  Howard  a  splendid  and  perpetual 
light  !  I  should  like  to  have  the  office  of 
guarding  it  from  extinction.  Priestess  to 
the  lamp  of  Benevolence  !  Such  an  ap¬ 
pointment  might  exalt,  to  some  degree  of 
dignity,  the  derided  state  of  stale  maiden- 
liood. — “  No.  indeed,  not  mine,  the  very 
able  Johnsonian  Analysis  in  the  European 
Magazine.  Pray  inform  Longinus  of  my 
disavowal . 

“  Giovanni  and  I  often  execrate  together 
the  malicious  author  of  that  invective  in 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  June* *,  upon 
a  certain. work,  which,  however  we  might, 
in  some  respects,  have  wished  otherwise, 
no  more  deserves  such  censure,  than  the 
lightnings  wh'ich  dart  in  our  hemisphere, 
and  which  are  not  without  their  danger, 
deserve  to  be  classed  as  an  evil  with  the 
baneful  explosions  of  Mount  Etna.” 

109.  Dibdin’s  Bibliomania  ;  from  page  257. 

WE  resume  the  account  of  this 
pleasing  auti  valuable  Work  by  Mr. 
.Dibdin’s  narrative  of  Sales  of  Books 
by  Auction : 

“  Of  the  precise  period  when  this  me¬ 
morable  revolution  in  the  sale  of  books 
took  place,  I  have  no  means  of  being  ac¬ 
curately  informed :  but  I  should  think, 
not  anterior  to  the  year  1 673  or  1 674 ;  for 
in  the  year  1676,  to  the  best  of  my  recol¬ 
lection,  the  catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
Hr.  Seaman  was  put  forth;  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  address  to  the  Reader,  where¬ 
in  the  custom  of  selling  books  by  Auction 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  but  of  recent 
origin  in  our  country.  It  was,  however, 
no  sooner  introduced,  than  it  caught  the 
attention,  and  pleased  the  palates,  of 
Bibliomaniacs  exceedingly  ;  and  Clavel,  a 
bookseller,  who  published  useful  cata¬ 
logues  of  books  t.o  be  sold  in  his  own  ware¬ 
house,  retorted  in  sharp  terms  upon  the 
folly  and  extravagance  which  were  exhi¬ 


bited  at  book  auctions.  However,  neither 
Clavel  nor  his  successors,  from  that  period 
to  the  present,  have  been  able  to  set  this 
custom  aside,  or  to  cool  the  fury  of  book- 
auction  Bibliomaniacs  —  who,  to  their 
shame  be  it  said,  will  sometimes,  from 
the  hot  and  hasty  passions  which  are 
stirred  up  by  the  poisonous  miasmata 
floating  in  the  auction-room,  give  a  sum 
twice  or  thrice  beyond  the  real  value  of 
the  books  bidden  for  !  Indeed,  I  am  fre¬ 
quently  amused  to  seethe  vehemence  and 
rapture  with  which  a  dirty  little  volume  is 
contended  for  and  embraced  —  while  a  re¬ 
spectable  bookseller,  like  Portias,  coolly 
observes  across  the  table — I  have  a  better 
copy  on  sale  at  one  third  of  the  price’  !  ” 

After  pay  ing  proper  respect  to  the 
renowned'  Book-Collector  Richard 
Smithy  and  his  Catalogue  of  1658  ; 
and  after  a  proper  panegyrick  on 
some  of  the  most  popular  Booksel¬ 
lers  of  tine  present  day,  he  adds, 

“  Let  me  next  make  honourable  men¬ 
tion  of  a  ‘  par  nubile  fr  aimin'1  that  ycieped 
are  North.,  The  ‘  Lives’  of  these  men, 
with  an  ‘  Examen’  [of  c  Kenneth’s  History 
of  England’]  were  published  by  a  relative 
(I  think  a  grandson)  of  .the  same  name; 
and  two  very  amusing  and  valuable  quarto 
volumes  they  are  !  From  one  of  these, 
we  learn  how  pleasantly  The  Lord  Keeper 
used  to  make  his  meals  upon  some  one 
entertaining  Law-volume  or  another  :  how 
he  would  breakfast  upon  Stamford,-  dine 
upon  Coke ,  ijn<l  sup  qpon  Fitzherkert,  &c.; 
and,  in  truth,  a  most  insatiable  book  ap¬ 
petite  did  this  eminent  Judge  possess. 
For,  not  satisfied  (£  and  no  marvel,  I  trow’) 
with  the  foregoing  lean  fare,  he  would 
oftentimes  regale  himself  with  awell  served 
up  course  of  the  Arts ,  Sciences ,  and  the 
Belles-Lettres  l 

“  His  Brother,  Dr.  John  North,  was  a 
still  greater  Helluo  Librorum  ;  ‘  his  sou) 
being  never  so  staked  down  as  in  an  old 
bookseller’s  shop.’  Not  content  with  a  ,, 
superficial  survey  of  whatever  he  inspected, 
he  seems  to  have  been  as  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  book-selling  frater¬ 
nity  of  Little-Britain,  as  was  his  contem¬ 
porary,  Richard  Smith  ;  and  to  have  even 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Robert 
Scott  f  • — the  most  renowned  book -vender 
in  this  countiy,  if  not  in  Europe  —  to 


*  The  “  Essay  on  Old  Maids.”  See  vol.-LVI.  p.  499. 

*j*  “  Robert  Scott  was,  in  his  time,  the  greatest  Librarian  in  Europe ;  for,-besides  his 
stock  in  England,  he  had  warehouses  in  Frankfort,  Paris,  and  other  places,  and  dealt 
by  factors,^  After  he  was  grown  old,  and  much  worn  by  multiplicity  of  business,  he 
began  to  think  of  his  ease,Vnd  to  leave  off.  Whereupon  he  contracted  with  one  Mills-, 
of  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  near  10,000/.  deep,  a  ad  articled  not  to  open  his  shop  any 
more.  But  Mills,  with  his  auctioneering,  atlasses,  and  projects,  failed ;  whereby 
poor  Scott  lost  above  half  his  means :  but  he  held  to  his  contra^  of  not  opening  hr* 
Gent.  Mag.  October,  1811.  shop. 
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deprive  all  Bibliomaniacs  of  a  chance  of 
procuring  rare  and  curious  volumes,  by 
sweeping  every  thing  that  came  to  market 
in  the  shape  of-  a  book,  into  their  own  cu¬ 
riously-wrought  and  widely-spread  nets. 
Nay,  even  Scott  himself  was  sometimes 
bereft  of  all  power,  by  means  of  the  po¬ 
tent  talisman  which  the  learned  Doctor 
exercised  —  for  this  latter,  ‘  at  one  lift,’ 
would  now  and  then  sweep  a  whole  range 
of  shelves  in  Scott’s  shop  of  every  volume 
which  it  contained.” 

We  shall  next  introduce  an  Anti¬ 
quary  : 

“All  hail  to  the  noble  book- spirit  by 
which  the  Lives  of  Oxford- Athenians,  and 
the  Antiquities  of  Oxford  University ,  are 
recorded  and  preserved  beyond  the  power 
of  decay!  All  hail  to  thee,  Old  Anthony 
i-Wood!  May  the  remembrance  of  thy 
researches,  amidst  paper  and  parchme»t 
documents,  stored  up  in  chests,  pews, 
and  desks,  and  upon  which  the  moth  was 
*  feeding  sweetly,’  may  the  rdhnembranee 
of  such  researches  always  excite  sensations 
of  gratitude  towards  the  spirit  by  which 
they  were  directed  !  Now  I  see  thee,  in 
imagination,  with  thy  cautious  step,  and 
head  bowing  from  premature  decay,  and 
solemn  air,  and  sombre  visage,  with  cafie 
under  the  arm,  pacing  from  library  to 
library,  through  Gothic  quadrangles;  or 
sauntering  along  the  Isis,  in  thy'way  to 
some  neighbouring  village,  where  thou 
wouldst  recreate  thyself  with  ‘  pipe  and 
pot.’  Yes,  Anthony!  while  the  Bodleian  and 
Ashmoleian  collections  remain — or  rather 
as  long  as  Englishmen  know  how  to  value 
that  species  of  literature  by  which  the 
names  and  actions  of  their  forefathers  are 
handed  down  to  posterity.  So  long  shall 
the  memory  of  thy  laudable  ekertions  con¬ 
tinue  unimpaired  !” 

Here  a  note  tells  us  that 

“  The  name  and  literary  labours  of 
Anthony •  Wood  are  now  held  in  general 
and  deservedly  high  respect :  and  it  is 
somewhat  amusing,  though  not  a  little 
degrading  to  human  nature,  to  reflect  up¬ 
on  the  celebrity  of  that  man,  who,  when  liv— 

.  ing,  seems  to  have  been  ridiculed  by  the 
proud  and  flippant,  and  hated  by  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  prejudiced,  part  of  his  academical 
associates.  The  eccentricities  of  W ood  were 
considered  heretical ;  and  his  whims  were 
stigmatized  as  vices.  The  common  herd 
of  observers  was  unable  to  discover,  be¬ 
neath  his  strange  garb,  and  coarse  exte¬ 
rior,  all  that  acuteness  of  observation, 
and  retentiveness  of  memory,  as  well  as 
inflexible  integrity,  which  marked  the  in¬ 


tellectual  character  of  this  wonderful  man. 
But  there  is  no  necessity  to  detain  and 
tantalize  the  reader  by  this  formal  train  of 
reasoning,  when  a  few  leading  features  of 
Wood’s  person,  manners,  and  habits  of 
study,  & c.  have  been  pleasingly  described 
to  us  by  Hearne,  in  the  life  of  him  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  gehuine  edition  of  the  History 
and  Antiquities  [or  Annals]  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford 

“  A  very  few  years  after  the  -death  of 
this  distinguished  character,  died  Dr. 
Francis  Bernard  ;  a  stoic  in  bibliography. 
Neither  beautiful  binding,  nor  amplitude 
of  margin,  ever  delighted  hie  eye  or  re¬ 
joiced  his  heart;  for  he  was  a  stiff,  hard^ 
and  straight-forwafd  reader — and  learned, 
in  Literary  History,  beyond  all  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  His  collection  was  copious 
j*nd  excellent.” 

Having  “  reached  the  threshold  of 
the  18th  Century,”  Mr.  Dibdiu  in¬ 
troduces 

“  ^Bishops  Fell  and  More,  prelates,  dis¬ 
tinguished  Tor  their  never-ceasing  admira¬ 
tion  of  valuable  and  curious  works.  The 
former  is  better  known  as  an  editor,  the 
latter  as  a  collector  —  and  a  collector  too 
of  Such  multifarious  knowledge,  of  such 
vivid  and  just  perceptions,  and  unabating 
activity,  that  while  he  may  be  hailed  a? 
the  Father  of  black-letter  Collectors  in  this- 
country,  he  reminds  us  of  his  present  Suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  same  See ;  who  is  not  less 
enamoured  of  fare  and  magnificent  vo¬ 
lumes,  but  of  a  different  description,  and 
whose  library  assumes  a  grander  cast  df 
character.” 

And  in  his  notes  observes  of  Bishop 
Fell,  that 

“  Hearne  has  given  us  a  curious  piece 
of  information  concerning  this  eminent 
Bibliomaniac,  which  may  not  be  generally 
known.  His  authority  is  Anthony  Wood. 
From  this  latter  we  learn  that,  when  An¬ 
thony  and  the  Bishop  were  looking  over 
the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford ,  to  correct  it  for  the  press, 
Fell  told  Wood  that  Wiclijfe  was  a  grand 
dissembler;  a  man  of  little  conscience;  and 
what  he  did  as  to  religion,  was  more  out 
of  vain  glory,  and  to  obtain  unto  him  a 
name,  than  out  of  honesty  —  or  to  that 
effect !  Can  such  a  declaration,  from 
such  a  character,  be  credited  ? 

u  Bishop  More  has  a  stronger  claim  on 
our  attention  and  gratitude.  Never  ha* 
there  existed  an  Episcopal  Bibliomaniac 
of  such  extraordinary  talent  and  fame  in 
the  walk  of  Old  English  Literature !  —  as 
the  [reader  shall  presently  learn.  The- 


shop,  'and,  when  he  was  in  London,  (for  he  had  a  country-house)  passed  most  "of  his 
time  at  his  house  amongst  the  rest  of  his  books  ;  and  his  reading  (for  he  was  no  mean 
scholar)  was  the  chief  entertainment  of  his  time.  He  was  not  only  a,n  expert  bookseller, 
but  a  very  conscientious  good  man  *  and  when  he  threw  up  his  trade,  Europe  had  n» 
agfall  loss  of  him*” 


Bishop- 
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Bishop  was  admitted  of  Clare  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  1662.  In  1691  lie  became 
Bishop  of  Norwich ;  and  was  translated 
to  Ely  in  1707  ;  but  did  not  survive  the 
translation  above  seven  years.  How  soon 
and  how  ardently  the  passion  for  collect¬ 
ing  books  possessed  him,  it  is  out  of  my 
present  power  to  make  the  reader  ac¬ 
quainted.  But  that  More  Was  in  the  ze¬ 
nith  of  his  Bibliomaniacal  reputation 
while  he  filled  the  see  of  Norwich,  is  un¬ 
questionable  ;  for  thus  writes  Strype : 
•  The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  the  possessor  of  a  great  and  cu¬ 
rious  collection  of  MSS.  and  other  antient 
printed  pieces  (little  inferior  to  MSS.  in 
regard  of  their  scarceness)  hath  also  been 
very  considerably  assistant  to  me  as  well 
in  this  present  work,  as  in  others  &c. 
Preface  to  Life  of  Aylmer;  1701,  8vo. 
Burnet  thus  describes  his  fine  library  when 
he  was  Bishop  of  Ely  :  ‘  This  noble  record 
was  lent  me  by  my  reverend  and  learned 
brother,  Dr.  More,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who 
has  gathered  together  a  most  valuable 
treasure,  both  of  printed  books  and  ma¬ 
nuscripts,  beyond  ..what  one  can  think 
that  the  life  and  labour  of  one  man  could 
have  compassed  ;  and  which  he  is  as  ready 
to  communicate,  as  he  has  been  careful 
to  collect  it.’  History  of  the  Reformation , 
vol.  iii,  p.  46.  *  ,  • 


“  It<  seems  hard  to  reconcile  this  testi¬ 
mony  of  Burnet  with  the  late  Mr.  Gough’s 
declaration,  that  ‘  The  Bishop  collected 
his  library  by  plundering  those  of  the 
Clergy  in  his  Diocese  ;  some  he  paid  with 
sermons,  or  more  modern  books,  others 
only  with  quid  illiterati  cum  libris  P  On 
the  death  of  More,  his  library  was  offered 
to  Lord  Oxford  for  8000/. ;  and  how  that 
distinguished  and  truly  noble  Collector 
could  have  declined  the  purchase  of  such 
exquisite  treasures  —  unless  his  own 
shelves  were  groaning  beneath  the  weight 
of  a  great  number  of  similar  volumes  — 
is  difficult  to  account  for.  But  a  public- 
spirited  character  was  not  wanting,  to 
prevent  the  irreparable  dispersion  of  such 
book-gems;  and  that  patriotic  character 
was  George  I.  who  gave  6000/.  for  them, 
and  presented  them  to  the  Public  Library 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  ! — 

‘  These  are  imperial  works,  and  worthy 
kings  !’ 

“  And  here,  benevolent  reader,  the  almost 
unrivalled  Bibliotheca  Moriana  yet  quietly 
and  securely  i  eposes.  Well  do  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  congenial  hours  I  spent  (A.  D. 
1808)  in  the  closet  holding  the  most  pre- 
«ious  part  of  Bishop  More’s  collection, 
with. my  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  ****■  +  *, 
tutor  of  one  of  the  Colleges  in  the  same 
University,  at  my  right  hand  —  [himself 
‘  greatly  given  to  the  study  of  books’] 
actively  engaged  iq  promoting  my  views, 
and  increasing  my  extracts  but,  withal, 


eyeing  me  sharply  ‘  ever  and  anon’ — and 
entertaining  a  laudable  distrust  of  a  keen 
book-hunter  from  a  Rival  University!  I 
thank  my  good  genius  that  I  returned  as 
I  entered,  with  clean  hands  ! 

“  My  love  of  truth  and  of  bibliography 
compels  me  to  add,  with  a  sorrowful  heart, 
that,  not  only  is  there  no  printed  Catalogue 
of  Bishop  More’s  books,  but  even  the  fine 
Public  Library  of  the  University  remains 
unpublished  in  print!  In  this  respect 
they  really  do  ‘  order  things  better  in 
France.’  Why  does  such  indifference  tQ 
the  cause  of  general  learning  exist,  and  in 
the  19th  century  too  ?  Let  me  here  pre¬ 
sume  to  submit  a  plan  to  the  consideration 
of  the  syndics  of  the  press  ;  provided  they 
should  ever  feel  impressed  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  informing  the  literati,  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  as  well  as  our  own,  of  the  book-trea¬ 
sures  contained  in  the  Libraries  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  It  is  simply  this:  let  the  books  in 
the  Public  Library  form  the  substratum  of 
the  Catalogue  Raisonne  to  be  printed  in 
three  or  more  quarto  volumes.  If,  in  any 
particular  department,  there  be  valuable 
editions  of  a  work  which  are  not  in  the 
Public,  but  in  another  Library  —  ex.  gr.  in 
Trinity,  or  St.  John’s — specify  this  edition 
in  its  appropriate  class  ;  and  add  Trin. 
Coll,  &e.  If  this  copy  contain  notes  of 
.Bentley,  or  Porson,  add  ‘  cum  nods  Bent - 
leii,y  &C. :  so  that  such  a  Catalogue  would 
present,  not  only  every  volume  in  the 
Public  Library,,  but  every  valuable  edition 
of  a.  work  in  the  whole  University.  -  Nor  is 
the  task  so  Herculean  as  may  be  thought. 
The  tutors  of  the  respective,  Colleges 
would,  I  aqi  sure,  be  happy,  as  well  as 
able,  to  contribute  their  proportionate 
share  of  labour  towards  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  so  desirable  and  invaluable  a 
work.” 

110.  Thinks  I  to  myself;  a  serio-ludicro, 

Tragico-comico  Tale,  written  by  Thinks  1 

to  myself  Who  ?  Twovols.  lib  11.  Sher¬ 
wood  and  Co. 

THERE  are  few  of  our  Readers,  it 
may  be  presumed,  to  whom  a  little 
recollection  will  not  bring  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  Spectator  describes 
himself,  in  the  passage  of  No.  1$, 
where  the  circle  of  girls  are  drawn 
round  the  fire,  relating  anecdotes  of 
ghosts  and  hobgoblins’  —  as  well  as 
the  distinct  character  he  gives  of  him¬ 
self  in  No.  550. 

“  It  is  very  well  known  that  I  at  first 
set  forth  with  the  character  of  a  silent 
man  ;  and  I  think  I  have  so  well  preserved 
my  taciturnity,  that  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  violated  it  with  three  sentences  in 
the  space  of  almost  two  years.  By  this 
means  my  readers  have  lost  many  good 
things  which  I  have  had  in  my  heart, 
though  I  did  not  care  for  uttering  them.” 

Upon 
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Upon  'whatever  grounds  the  author 
of  “  Thinks  I  to  myself”  formed  his 
character,  we  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  that  he  has  produced  a 
most  entertaining,  and,  we  should 
hope,  instructive  tale,  calculated,  by 
laug'hing  with  good  humour  at  the 
follies  and  absurdities  of  the  day,  to 
exhibit  them  in  such  a  light,  as  that 
all  may  profit  by  his  admonitions. 
The  language  is  in  general  very  neat 
and  appropriate,  and  not  unfrequently 
reminds  us  of  the  facetious  writings 
of  Sterne,  of  whom  it  has  been  ob¬ 
served,  that  no  writer  was  ever  more 
calculated  to  make  forcible  impres¬ 
sions  upon  the  minds  of  the  younger 
part  of  the  community.  This  resem* 
blance  to  Sterne  is  apparent,  to  us  at 
least,  in  various  passages  ;  but  per¬ 
haps  the  conversation  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  whidh  we  shall 
presently  introducers  a  specimen  of 
the  work,  will  be  found  equal  in  true 
point  and  humour  to  any  of  the  most 
popular  passages  of  that  entertaining 
writer.  Not,  however,  to  detain  our 
Menders  longer  in  limine,  we  shall 
place  before  them  the  outline  of  the 
tale,  which  these  two  Volumes  com¬ 
municate  ;  and  it  is  simply  this  : 

Bob  Dermont,  the  hero  of  the 
story,  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman  tole¬ 
rably  well  provided  for  in  worldly 
affairs,  but  unfortunately,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  his  wishes,  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  title,  without  an  adequate 
estate.  A  considerable  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  however,  is  contiguous  to  that 
of  old  Mr.  Dermont,  which  belongs 
to  the  descendant  of  a  very  rich  To¬ 
bacconist.  The  idea  very  natu  rally 
presents  itself  to  Bob’s  father,  that, 
by  marrying  his  son  to  his  neighbour’s 
heir,  an  only  daughter,  things  will 
go  on  smoothly,  and  an  income  re¬ 
sult,  sufficient  to  support  the  title. 
The  family  of  the  Twists  are,  on  their 
part,  equally  solicitous  for  such  an 
alliance,  and  not  a  little  delighted 
with  the  idea  of  connecting  themselves 
with  a  little  5*7  of  Mood.  As  ill  luck 
will*  have  it,  the  rich  Miss  Twist  is 
both  ugly  in  her  person,  aud  not  very 
captivating  in  the  charms  of  her 
mind  ;  whilst  Emily  Mandeville,  the 
unprovided  daughter  of  the  Vicar,  is 
beautiful  as  the  purple  light  of  Love, 
and  possessed  of  The  most  interesting 
accomplishments.  The  Reader  will 
easily  anticipate  the  choice  of  Bob. 
The  process  of  bis  education,  attach¬ 


ment,  residence  in  Scotland,  return, 
and  final  marriage  with  the  Vicar’s 
daughter,  are  agreeably  detailed  ;  and 
some  admirable  specimens  oi  what 
may  be  called  dry  humour  present 
themselves.  This  seems  a  proper  oc¬ 
casion  to  introduce  the  extract  which 
we  promised  above: 

“  One  day,  as  my  father  and  myself 
were  walking  round  the  grounds,  he  began 
about  the  peerage  that  was  likely  to  come 
to  us  :  says  he,  ‘  Bob,  you  know  you  are 
to  be  a  lord  *  I  have  heard  so,  Sir  ;* 
says  I :  ‘So  much  the  worse,  my  boy,’ 
says  he ;  *  Certainly,  Sir,’  says  I  (for  I 
never  contradicted  him)  :  but,  Thinks  I  to 
myself,  why  so  ?  1  You  know,  I  suppose,* 
says  he,  ‘  that  no  estate  comes  with  it  ?* 
‘  Not  till  you  told  me,  Sir,’  says  I . 
‘  A  title  without  an  estate  is  a  sad  incum¬ 
brance,’  says  he.  I  assented,  though  I 
cared  no  more  about  it  than  the  man  in 
the  moon  :  ‘  This  property  is  great  enough 
in  its  way,’  added  my  father,  ‘  but  not 
sufficient  for  a  Peer i’  —  I  forget  what  re¬ 
ply  I  made  to  this,  for  just  at  that  moment 
he  turned  his  right  ’leg  over  the  upper 
bar  of  the  stile,  and  there  he  sat.  Thinks - 
I-to-myself,  ‘  Well  i  ride  a  eaok-horse,  to 
Banbury  Cross  :  what  m  the  world  makes 
him  sit  so  ?’  Says  my  father,  slapping 
his  left  thigh,  ‘  This  leg,  boa,  is  in  Grum- 
blethorpe  domains  —  Thinks- J  to-myself, 
he ’s  going  mad  !  then  slapping  his  right 
thigh,  ‘  in  what  domain  is  this  leg,  Bob  ?’ 
Thinks- I-to-myself,  he  foams  at  ihe  mouth! 
However,  he  went  on  :  ‘  This  stile.  Bob, 

you  must  know,  exactly  divides  our  pro¬ 
perty  from  Mr.  Twist’s.’  I  was  delighted 
to  hear  him  talk  like  a  rational  creature 
again :  he  looked  at  me,  however,  as  if 
still  waiting  for  a  reply,  though  I  had  said, 

*  does  it,  Sir,’  or  ‘  yes,’  or  some  such 
thing  in  answer  already.  He  repeated  the 
remark.  Thinks -I-to-myself,  what  can  my 
father  mean  ?  ‘  Many  estates,  Bob,’  con¬ 

tinues  he,  ‘  pass  down  straight  forward 
through  a  long  line  of  lineal  descendants ; 
some  go  off  -at  right  angles  one  knows 
not  where,  for  want  of  children  to  succeed  ; 
some  gently  and  smoothly  glide  into  other 
families,  as  by  adoption,  sale,  or  marriage 
He  again  made  a  solemn  pause.  Thinksr 
I-to-myself,  what  next  ?  ‘  What  a  pity,’ 

says*he>  ‘  Bob,  that  poor  Mr.  Twist  should 
have  no  son  ;’  I  said  not  a  word.  ‘  A 
daughter continues  he,  ‘  must  carry  it 
all  into  some  other  family  ;’  I  said  no- 
thing  :  ‘  1  suppose,’  says  he,  ‘  there ’s 

many  a  young  man  looking  out  for  Miss 
Twist :’  Thinks- I-to-myself,  let  them  look. 
Just  at  this  moment  we  were  interrupted.” 
(Vo!.  I.  p.  50.) 

In  this  passage  the  contest;  in  the 
mind  of  the  father,  between  family 
pride  and  worldly  interest,  is  admir? 

ably  delineated, 

Willi 
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With  respect  to  the  other  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  piece,  Miss  Twist  marries 
a  spendthrift ;  and  the  final  result  is, 
that  the  Tobacconist’s  estate  is  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Dermont  family.  The 
two  females,  who  are  the  prominent 
characters  of  the  tale,  are  pourtrayed 
With  a  very  successful  discrimination  ; 
but  above  all,  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  tender  passion,  the  first  bump¬ 
ings  of  Bob's  heart,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  best  delineations  of  the 
kind.  It  appears  to  us,  that  when 
the  writer  began  his  tale,  his  ideas 
did  not  exactly  correspond  with  those 
that  mark  its  conclusion  ;  and  it  is 
exceedingly  obvious  that  the  second 
volume  is  eked  out  more  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Publisher,  than  for  the 
credit  of  the  Author.  The  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  father  and  mother  of  Mr. 
Robert  Dermont  are  not  consistently 
preserved,  nor  do  they  on  first  intro¬ 
duction  appear  so  meritorious  and 
amiable  as  they  finally  prove  them¬ 
selves  to  be.  We  have,  however, 
no  scruple  in  observing,  that  we  have 
been  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
performance,  and  have  occasionally 
been  reminded  of  the  facetious  and 
witty  trifling  of  Sterne,  and  of  the 
more  grave  and  instructive  produc¬ 
tions  of  Addison. 

111.  Fuller’s  Worthies  of  England; 

Continued  from  page  260. 

A  SLIGHT  specimen  of  the  Notes 
in  the  new  Edition  shall  here  be  given: 

“The  manufacture  of  stockings  was 
successfully  established  in  Leicestershire 
soon  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Fuller;  and 
has  since  been  the  means  of  enriching  se¬ 
veral  families,  and  of  affording  employ¬ 
ment  to  many  thousand  industrious  per¬ 
sons.  The  Navigable  Canals  also,  which 
now  cross  this  Comity  in  every  direction, 
have  infused  a  spirit  of  commercial  indus¬ 
try,  which  gives  life  and  animation  to  its 
numerous  inhabitants,” 

“The  Coal-mines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cole-Orton  continue  to  be  very  exten¬ 
sively  and  very  profitably  worked.  At 
Cole-Orton,  Sir  Geonfe  Beaumont,  bart. 
has  lately  built  a  very  elegant  house, 
from  a  plan  of  iny  worthy  friend  George 
Dance,  esq.  — At  Cold  Overton,  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  part  of  the  County,  there  is  a  good 
old  family  mansion,  the  property  of  John 
jFrewen  Turner,  esq.” 

“Dr.  Fuller  never  could  have  seen  the 
very  beautiful  churches  of  Melton  Mow¬ 
bray,  or  St.  Margaret's  at  Leicester ;  both 
of  them  Cathedrals  in  every  thing  but 
papie  ;  not  to  mention  many  other  beauti¬ 
ful  Parochial  Churches ;  all  which  I  have 


personally  visited  ;  and  Engravings  of  all 
of  them  may  he  seen  in  the  ‘  History  of 
Leicestershire where  the  Monuments 
brought  from  the  Priory  of  Belvoir  are  all 
engraved. 

“  A  beautiful  series  of  the  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Ei^ht  successive  Earls  of  Rut¬ 
land  may  still  be  seen  in  Bottesford 
Church  ;  thanks  to  the  good  taste  and  the 
industry  of  the  Rev.  William  Mounsey, 
vicar  of  Saltby  and  Sproxton ;  who,  with 
his  own  personal  skill  and  labour,  restored 
them  from  a  state  of  approaching  ruin  to 
their  original  beauty.  I  am  sorry  not  to 
be  able  to  add  that  these  also  are  en¬ 
graved.  But  admirable  drawings  of  them 
have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Blore,  junior j 
an  Artist  of  uncommon  fidelity  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  taste.” 

“  The  Stone  Tower  built  by  William 
Lord  Hastings  at  Ashby -de-la- Zouch  still 
remains,  a  stupendous  monument  of  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  Civil  W'ar  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century.  Various  views  of  these 
fine  ruins  are  given  in  sthe  ‘  History  of 
Leicestershire,’  vol.  TIL  p.  610.” 

“The  beautiful  Palace  built  at  Brad- 
gate  by  Thomas  Grey  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
honoured  by  the  residence  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton  by  a  fire 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
See  views  of  it,  both  in  its  former  and 
present  state,  ibid.  vol.  III.  p.  680.” 

“  Sussex,  has  for  some  time  ceased  to  be 
the  County  from  which  the  principal  sup¬ 
ply  of  Iron  is  obtained  ;  and  from  the 
cause  predicted  by  Dr.  Fuller,  the  great 
destruction  of  Its  woods.  The  quantity  is 
infinitely  less  now  than  it  was  in  Fuller’s 
time  ;  owing  to  Iron  being  made  so  much 
cheaper  in  other  Counties,  where  they  can 
get  Pit-coal  coked  or  charked.  In  fact  there 
is  no  Irou  now  made  in  this  County  but  on 
Lord  Ashburnham’s  estate  (wHich  is  still 
done  with  Charcoal)  ;  and,  from  its  supe¬ 
rior  quality,  is  sold  at  24/.  per  ton,  at  the 
Forge  Door,  to  the  smiths  of  the  County. 
There  is  one  other  small  Forge ,  but  no  other 
Furnace  for  making  Iron  in  Sussex.” 


An  Old  Correspondent  requests  some 
Account  of  Benjamin  Dawson,  LL.  D. 
who  was  an  active  Waiter  on  “  The  Con¬ 
fessional,”  and  published,  in  1759,  “  Some 
Assistance  offered  to  Parents,  with  respect 
to  the  Religious  Education  of  their  Child¬ 
ren.”  - What  Relation  was  he  to  Dr. 

Thomas  Dawson,  M.  D.  fa  Dissenting  Mi¬ 
nister)  of  Hackney,  who  published  in  1774 
Cases  in  the  Acute  Rheumatism  and  Gout, 
and  died  at  Hackney  May  29,  1782.  (See 
Gent,  Mas-,  vol.  LII.  p.  262 ;  and  vol. 
LXIII.  p.  577.) 

In  answer  to  Thsognis,  there  is  no  such 
County  History  likely  to  be  soon  published 
ast-hat  which  he  inquires  after.  His  Biblical 
Query  we  decline  using. — Rusticus  is  (of 
course)  returned  to  the  General  Post-office. 

'  SELECT 
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,  SELECT  POETRY. 


CONTEMPLATIONS  os  the  COMET. 
Written  by  Wm. -Thomas  Fitz-Geiiald,!^. 
Sept.  Vlth,  181  1. 

awful  Stranger  to  our  wond’ring 


THAT 


eyes, 


[The  Wise  ; 


Which  scares  The  Timid,  and  confounds 
Still  by  the  Multitude  beheld  from  far. 
As  the  dread  harbinger  of  Plague,  or  War  ! 
Through  boundless  space  pursued  its  glo¬ 
rious  way, 

Millions  of  leagues  beyond  the  solar  ray  ! 
And  now  returns,  astonishing  our  sight, 

A  brilliant  jewel  in  the  realms  of  Night ! 
But  whether  it  with  heat  the  Sun  supplies. 
Or  moves  a  radiant  Planet  in  the  skies  ? 
And  thus  a  mightier  world  through  Aither 
steers,  [years  ! 

Whose  days  are  ages  !  and  whose  minutes 
Is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  erring  men, 

Of  Newton’s  depth  ofthought,  or  Halley’s 
pen  ! 

To  me  its  placid  light,  and  silv’ry  rays. 
Dispose  my  soul  to  piety,  and  praise. 
Then  let  not  Superstition’s  coward  eye, 
With  terror  view  this  wonder  of  the  sky; 
Nor  think  The  Just,  The  Wise,  th’ Eter¬ 
nal  Mind  [kind. 

Sends  it  in  wrath  and  vengeance  to  man- 
Shall  short-liv’d,  feeble,  and  presumptuous 
man, 

Presume  the  ways  of  Providence  to  scan  ? 
No  —  though  to- us  but  little  understood, 
It  comes  from  God,  and  therefore  must 
be  good  1 


Horace,  Book  I.  Sat.  IN. 

See  our  last  Volume ,  Part  II.  p.  41 S. 

JN  the  Via  Sacra,  as  I  rambled,  my  mind 
To  muse  upon  trifles  was  wholly  inclin’d, 
'When  a  stranger  to  me,  save  by  name, 
made  a  stand,  [hand. 

And  gave  me  quite  briskly  a  shake  by  the 
*'f  How  fares  it,”  said  he,  “  with  my  very 
best  friend  ?”  [mend. 

As  well  as  it  can  do,  except  the  times 
And  may  all  thy  plans  prosper !” — he  fol¬ 
low’d  m£ still,  [“  What  is  thy  will  ?” 
When  I  turn’d  briskly  round,  and  said, 
He  replied,  “  Thou  must  know  us,  we ’ve 
learning  in  stove  [more.” 

I  answer’d,  “  I  then  shall  esteem  thee  the 
Quite  sick  of  his  company,  art  i  employ  ; 
4  walk  fast,  then  walk  slow,  and  then  talk 
to  my  boy, 

At  length  I  dissolv’d  in  profuse  perspiration, 
And  thy  brains  then,  Bollanus  !  gain’d  my 
admiration. 

The  fellow  meantime  prated  briskly  away, 
Prais’d  the  streets  and  the  city,  but  nought 
did  I  say. 

41  Oh !  oh !  I  perceive  thou  art  distant 
and  cold ;  [my  hold  : 

Thou  wishest  to  go,  but  I’ll  still  keep 


Which  way  art  thou  going  I”  ^  A  round¬ 
about  road ; 

’Tis  pity  thy  time  should  so  ill  be  bestow’d,. 
I  would  visit  a  friend,  who  to  thee  is  a 
stranger,  [Cassar.” 

The  Tiber  beyond,  near  the  gardens  o^ 
“  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and  am  active” — 
Alas ! 

I  hang  down  my  ears  like  a  poor  jaded  ass 
When  a  heavier  burden  is  laid  on  his  back, 
While  the  fellow  resumes  his  impertinent 
clack. 

“  If  I  well  know  myself,  I  am  sure  thou 
wilt  find  [mind ; 

Not  Viscus,  or  Varius,  friends  more  to  thy 
Who  than  I  can  write  faster,  or  better  in 
rhime  ?  [singers  I ’m  prime. 

Who  can  dance  with  more  grace  ?  and  of 
Here  I  slipp’d  in  a  word,  “  Is  thy  mother 
alive  ?  ,  [thrive  ?” 

Or  relations  who  wish  thee  to  prosper  and 
u  Not  one,”  he  replied;  “  they  are  all 
gone  to  rest.”  [blest : 

Thought  I  to  myself,  they  are  all  of  them 
I  am  left ;  then  dispatch  me  at  once,  for  I 
dread  [head. 

That  a  lingering  torture  hangs  over  my 
Remembering  the  words  of  an  old  Sabine 
hag  *  [bag  : 

To  me,  when  a  boy,  after  shaking  her 
“  Neither  poison,  nor  enemies’  sword,-  nor 
a  cough, 

Nor  gout,  nor  will  pleurisy,  carry  him  off  ; 
But  a  babbling  fellow  will  talk  him  to  death} 
Let  him  then,  when  a  man,  shun  siieh 
pestilent  breath.” 

One  fourth  of  the  day  Was  now  past :  we 
had  got  -  [lot. 

To  Vesta’s — more  fortunate  then  was  my 
For  he  was  obliged  to  appear  to  his  bail  ; 
If  he  did  not,  he  knew  that  the  law-suit 
must  fail. 

If  thou  lov’st  me  (quoth  he)  step  in  here.’* 

1  reply, 

u  I  know  nothing  of  law ;  if  I  do,  may  I  die! 
And  1  am  in  haste.”  “  If  so,  I  must  pause. 
And  eitherdesert  thee, or  give  up  raycause*” 
“  Give  me  up,”  I  replied.  “  No,  that  I  wilt 
never  ;”  [than  ever. 

And  then  he  walked  forward  more  briskly 
I  follow — for  who  with  a  victor  contends  ? 

“  Art  thou  in  the  list  of  Msecenas’s  friends? 
Pray  tell  me;  Maecenas,  we  very  well  know. 
In  selecting  his  friends,  is  both  cautious 
and  slow. 

Introduce  me  to  him,  I  can  bear  elevation. 
And  would  make  due  return  for  thy  re¬ 
commendation. 

He’s  the  favourite  of  Fortune,  and  knows 
how'  to  catch  [dispatch. 

Each  glance  of  her  eye  with  consummate 
With  my  aid  thou  wouldst  quickly  all  ri¬ 
vals  remove,  ,  i  [lbve.” 

And  secure  to  thyself  all  his.  friendship  and 

Thou 


\ 


Select  Poetry,  for  October,  1811, 


«  Thou  mistakest  (1  answered),  his  house 
is  most  pure,  [endure. 

And  such  evils  as  these  it  could  never 
One  man  is  more  wealthy, another  more  wise, 
But  from  this, no  mean  jealousies  ever  arise, 
Each  man  knows  his  station.”  “This  tale  I 
mistrust, 

It  passes  belief.”  “  It  is  honest  and  just.” 

“  This  excites  me  the  more  then  to  gain 
free  access  [address.” 

To  him,  and  to  try  my  great  powers  of 
“  Thou  hast  chance  of  success,  if  inclined 
to  try. 

Thy  merit  is  such,  but  at  first  he  ’ll  be  shy, 
Tho’  he  may  be  won.”  “  Never  doubt  my 
endeavours,  [favours ; 

I  Will  gain  all  his  servants  by  presents  and 
If  excluded  to-day,  I  will  still  persevere. 
And  watch  the  right  seasons  of  gaining  his 
ear  ; 

In  the  bye-ways  will  meet  him,  attend  in 
his  train,  [and  pain.” 

Mortals  cannot  succeed  without  trouble 
As  thus  he  kept  prating,  I  happen’d  to  meet 
Aristius  Fuscus,  my  friend,  in  the  street, 
Who  well  knew  the  fellow — we  stop  — Oh 
my  friend,  [do  they  tend?” 

From  whence  are  thy  steps  ?  to  what  place 
He  asks  and  replies-— I  laid  hold  of  his 
hand,  [derstand 

And  nodded  and  wink’d,  that  he  might  un- 
I  wish’d  to  escape  —  he  return’d  an  arch 
smile,  [was  my  bile  ; 

But  would  not  take  the  hint ;  then  inflam’d 
Said  I,  “  Fuscus,  some  business  thou 
wishedst  to  mention,  [tion.” 

Requiring  my  friendly  and  private  atten- 
“  An  hour  and  a  day  more  convenient  I  ’ll 
choose,  [hurt  the  Jews  ?” 

’Tis  the  thirtieth  Sabbath, — wouldst  thou 
1  answer’d,  “  No  scruples  like  these  haunt 
my  mind.”  [din’d.” 

“  But  I,  like  most  others,  am  this  way  in¬ 
flow  luckless  to  me  has  the  Sun  rose  to¬ 
day  !  [away. 

The  wicked  rogue  leaves  me,  and  hastens 
Thus  under  the  knife,  like  a  beast,  as  I 
bled,  [led 

Thefellow’s  opponent  by  good  luck  was 
To  the  spot  where  we  were — “  O  basest  of 
men,”  [again?” 

He  exclaim’d,  “art  thou  flying  from  justice 
“  His  arrest  wilt  thou  witness  5”  I  nod  ap¬ 
probation  ;  [vociferation 

To  the  Court  then  he  drags  him,  ’midst 
From  the  crowds  which  from  all  parts 
around  us  now  press. 

And  thus  kind  Apollo  reliev’d  my  distress. 

Imitation  or 
“  Ranze  des  Vaches,” 

The  celebrated  Swiss  Song,  on  hearing  which 
the  absent  Natives  of  Switzerland  feel  an 
irresistible  Longing  for  their  native  Home . 
^^UAND  reverraije  en  un  jour 
™  Tous  les  objets  de  moil  amour, 

Nos  clairs  ruisseaux,  i. 

Nos  bameaux, 


Nos  coteaux, 

Nos  montagnes, 

Et  1’  ornement  de  nos  montagnes. 

La  si  gentille  Isabrau."' 

Dans  1’ombre  d’un  ormeau 
Quand  danseraije  au  son  du  chalumeau  S 

Quand  reverraije  en  un  jour 
Tous  les  objets  de  mon  amour  i 
Mon  pere, 

Ma  mere, 

Mon  frere, 

Ma  sceur, 

Mes  agneaux, 

Mes  troupeaux, 

Ma  bergere  ? 

WHEN  shall  I  all,  my  arms  would  fol$, 
All,  all,  I  love  again  behold  j 
My  native  vill. 

Pellucid  rill, 

And  vine-clad  hill. 

The  mountain’s  side. 

The  mountain’s  lovely  pride^ 

My  graceful  Isabel ; 

Or  while  in  yonder  dell 
Beneath  the  shade  of  elms  we  stray,. 
Dance  to  the  pipe’s  sweet  roundelay? 

Ah  !  when  shall  I  again  behold 
All,  all,  my  longing  arms  would  fold* 
Father,  mother, 

Sister,  brother, 

My  playful  lambs. 

Their  bleating  dams. 

And  all  my  hopes  of  bliss 
In  my  fond  shepherdess  ? 

Grafs  Inn  Square.  J.  if 

Written  upon  Durdham  Downs,  Clifton, 
Oct.  6,  1811,  arid  addressed  to  some  Friends 
on  their  little  *  Daughter's  Birth-day  ; 
under  the  impression  of  a  changeful  Morn¬ 
ing  to  a  divine  Afternoon  ;  and  assimi¬ 
lating  the  event. 

But  He  who  can  whate’er  he  will  perform 
“ Ridesin  the  whirlwind, and directstke  storrnP 
Sunday  Afternoon. 

^HOUGH  Boreas  rul’d  the  natal  morn. 
On  which  ‘  a  bonnief  Gem ’  was  born — 
And  mid-day  shone  in  tears  ; 

The  Sun  so  lately  overcast — 

“  Rides”  midst  the  Equinoctial  blast—- 
In  Regency  appears ; 

The  storm  is  hush’d — all  Nature  smiles. 
And  Boreas  to  his  den  recoils. 

So  may  your  Delia's ,  like  the  Ev’ning  be-r 
A  cloudless  passage  to  Eternity. 

_________  A  Rambler  ! 

A  new  Translation  of  VER-VERT. 

Continued  from  Page  &65. 

Canto  II. 

rpHAT  fluent  Ver- Vert,  whom  such  tutors 
-*■  teach,  [speech. 

Would  not  be  wanting  in  the  gift  of 

*  See  Budworth’s  Ramble  to  the  Lakes, 
Chapter  12,  the  3d  Edition,  for  more  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  interesting  little  maiden, 
f  Vide  Burns’  “  Mountain  Daisy.'* 
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May  well  be  guess’d — save  when  he  drank 
or  ate, 

Just  like  a  Nun,  he  never  ceas’d  his  chat. 
True ;  — His  was  quite  the  essence  of  a  mind 
In  language  pure,  in  sentiments  refin’d ; 
Resembling  nought  those  Parrokeets,  whom 

fay 

Coquettish  pride,  the  folly  of  the  day, 
Pulfs  up;  and  who,  by  mundane  bosoms 
nurs’d, 

In  human  vanities  are  too  wrell  vers’d  : 
Ver- Vert  was  wholly  with  devotionfraught, 
A  beauteous  soul,  and  innocently  taught: 
He  never  harbour’d  e’en  a  thought  of  wrong, 
Nor  word  immodest  ever  'scap’d  his  tongue: 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  mind  was  stor’d 
With  dirge  and  canticle,  a  precious  hoard: 
No  hungry  monk,  so  fluently  as  he, 

Could  hurry  o’er  i  s  Benedieite; 

Nay,  he  would  many  g.  lady  Martyr  tell. 
Whose  virgin  name  should  work  a  miracle. 
All,  all  the  aids  in  this  so  [earn’d  abode, 
That  lead  to  science,  were  on  him  bestow’d: 
Here  was  full  many  a  scientific  maid, 

Who  held  within  her  all-capacious  head 
Each  Christmas  carol  that  had  e’er  been 
sung.  , 

Instructed,  form’d  by  their  eternal  tongue. 
The  pupil  shortly  was  their  equal  grown  ; 
A  perfect  model  even  to  their  tone; 

He  gave  the  pious  drawl,  the  sainted  sigh, 
The  droning  whine,  with  the  uplifted  eye, 
The  most  refin’d  quintessence  of  the  cant 
These  great  professors  practis’d  in  their 
chaunt : 

Ver-Vert,  in  fine,  here  manag’d  to  acquire 
As  much  as  any  sister  of  the  choir. 

Too  much  restricted  in  a  Convent’s  bounds. 
So  great  a  merit  far  and  wide  resounds  : 

In  all  Nevers,  from  morning  until  night. 
Nothing  is  heard  but  of  the  rare  delight 
This  treasure  of  the  happy  Nuns  bestow’d  : 
For  this,  from  distant  Moulins  rush  a  crowd: 
Ne’er  from  the  parlour  beauteous  Ver-Vert 
stirr’d : 

Dress’d  in  her  finest  shawl,  to  shew  the  bird 
Was  Agnes’  care — and  firstto  public  view 
She  pointed  out  the  brightness  of  his  hue, 
Mis  graceful  figure,  his  demeanour  mild  ; 
Ver- Vert’s  exterior  every  heart  beguil’d. 

But  all  these  charms  that  blaz’d  upon  the 
-sight 

Were  the  least  worth  of  our  fair  Neophyte. 
Soon  as  he  ’gan  to  breathe  his  eloquence, 
The  ravish’d  ear  absorb’d  each  other  sense. 
Stor’d  with  the  prettiest  canting  terms  in 
vogue,  [py  rogue, 

Which  the  young  Nuns  had  taught  the  hap- 
The  illustrious  biped  open’d  his  oration  : 
At  every  instant  apposite  citation, 

Wit  inopinate  his  discourse  reliev’d: 
Singular  praise  !  and  scarce  to  be  believ’d: 
That  one  who  publicly  holds  forth,  should 
reap, 

None  of  his  audience  ever  fell  asleep  1 
Tell  me  what  .Orator  this  point  can  reach  ? 
Wonder  and  praise  attend  him  in  his  speech ; 


He,  the  while,  playing  to  the  life  the  game* 
Conseious  how  little  ’vails  all  earth. y  fame, ' 
Bridled  his  neck  (so  should  a  devotee), 

And  triumph’d  with  becoming  modesty; 
When  through  his  course  of  science  he  had 
gone, 

Mincing  his  beak,  and  lowering  his  tone. 
With  air  most  sanctified  he  lowly  bow’d, 
And  left  all  edified  the  attentive  crowd. 

He  nought  had  utter’d  but  politest  terms. 
But  honey’d  words,  save  some  few  scat¬ 
ter’d  germs 

Of  scandal,  and  of  such  like,  conversation. 
The  fairer  sex’s  darling  occupation. 

Which  he  by  chance  had  pick’d  up  at  the 
grates,  [treats. 

Or  that  our  Nuns  discuss’d  in  their  re- 

Thus,  in  this  verily  delightful  cage, 

Liv’d  like  a  lord,  a  saint,  a  real  sage, 
Father  Ver-Vert,  the  young  Nuns’  bosom 
friend, 

Fat  as  a  monk,  and  no  less  reverend. 

Gay  as  a  deacon,  learned  as  a  friar, 
Pamper’d  and  tickled  to  his  heart’s  desire. 
For  ever  lovely,  as  for  ever  lov’d  ; 

Happy,  in  fine,  if  he  had  never  rov’d. 

But  now  the  time,  bedew’d  by  Memory’s 
eye,  [nigh. 

When  all  his  glories  were  eclips’d,  drew 
I  shrink  with  shame  and  horror  as  I  write  1 
Too  fatal  voyage  !  Would  from  mortal 
sight,  [fate  ! 

Would  we  could  blot  it  from  the  book  of 
Alas  !  what  perils  a  great  name  await ! 
Happier  far  they,  whose  streams  obscurely 
flow  : 

This  one  example  will  suffice  to  shew. 

How  oft  success,  combin’d  with  brilliant 
parts,  [hearts. 

Corrupts  our  morals,  and  perverts  our 

Not  to  these  realms  alone,  Ver-Vert,  did 
Fame  [name. 

Confine  thy  brilliant  prowess  and  thy 
Aloft  she  flew,  extending  thy  renown. 

And  spread  thy  triumphs  to  the  Nantese 
town ! 

Fill’d  was  all  Nantz  with  rumours  of  the 
bird ; 

Our  sainted  order,  as  the  world  has  heard* 
Of  reverend  dames  possesses  there  a  batch, 
Wlio,  as  elsewhere,  are  not  the  last  to  catch 
The  floating  news  that  trickle  through  the 
place,  [case, 

And  who,  as  well  may  be  suppos’d  the 
Learnt  with  the. first  this  wonderful  nar¬ 
ration,  [stration. 

And  long’d  to  prove  its  truth  by  demon- 
Desire  of  Maids  is  a.  devouring  fire  : 

Faint,  faint — that  image  to  a  Nun’s  desire. 

Their  hearts  are  at  Nevers — thfeir  bosoms 
burn ;  [turn, 

Straight  the  contents  of  twenty  grave-heads 
And  for  a  bird.  Without  an  hour’s  delay 
do  Nevers’  Convent  is  dispatch’d  away 
A  letter  for  the  lady  of  the  site, 

Praying  the  bird,  that  fountain  of  delight, 

May 


f 
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May  for  a  while  be  wafted  oh  the  Loire, 
And  that,  conducted  to  the  Nautese  shore. 
He  there  may  bask  in  his  own  glory’s  beam, 
And  meet  those  breasts  which  panted  but 
for  him. 

Gone  is  the  epistle — when  can  a  reply 
Be  had? — Twelve  days  hence — What  a  cen¬ 
tury  ! 

Letter  on  letter  ;  and  demand  renew’d  ; 
Sleep  isno  more — ’twill  kill  poor  sister J ude. 

Now  at  Nevers  the  letter  is  unseal’d  : 
Important  matter — the  grand  Chapter ’s 
held — 

Burst  forth  at  first  a  loud  and  kindling  cry, 
“What?  lose  Ver-Vert  ?  Oh,  Heavens! 
sooner  die  ! 

In  these  sarcophagi,  these  lonely  towers, 
What  shall  we  do,  if  he ’s  no  longer  our’s  !” 
These  were  the  younger  sisters  of  the  fry. 
Whose  warm  hearts,  tir’d  of  idle  vacancy, 
Were  yet  alive  to  innocent  delight ; 

And,  faith  !  the  thihg  consider’d  hut  aright, 
T’was  no  great  boon  to  this  poor  pent-up 
herd, 

Who  vainly  too  would  long  for  other  bird, 
To  have  at  least  a  sorry  Parrokeet ; 

But  the  opinion  of  the  dames  discreet, 
Presiding  elders  of  the  Parliament, 

Whose  wither’d  hearts  could  love  less  warm¬ 
ly,  went, 

The  charming  object  of  their  guardian  care 
For  twice  seven  lengthen’d  days  and  nights 
to  spare. 

Prudence  of  age  begat  a  fearful  knowledge. 
That  the  refusal  to  their  Sister  College 
Discord, and  dire  disunion  would  create  ; 
Thus  wise  decreed  the’  infatuated  state. 

Now  that  the  Upper  House  have  pass’d 
this  bill, 

Tumults  and  discontents  the  Commons  fill. 
“  Can  such  a  barbarous  sacrifice  be  made? 
Is  it  then  true,”  says  Sister  Adelaide  ? 
“What?  do  we  live  ?  and  Ver-Vert  on 
the  wing  ?”  [ring'  ; 

In  dame  Joan’s  ears  now  hollow  murmurs 
Thrice  she  grows  pale,  heaves  four  oppres¬ 
sive  sighs,  [less  lies. 

Weeps,  shudders,  faints  away,  and  speech- 
All  mourn — sure  some  foreboding  of  the  sky 
Paints  them  this  voyage  in  so  dark  a  dye  ! 
The  night,  in  frightful  dreams  consum’d 
away, 

Redoubles  e’en  the  horrors  of  the  day. 
Vain  is  (heir  grief — the  dreaded  hour ’s  at 
hand. 

All  now  is  ready  on  the  fated  strand. 

They  must  at  length  resolve  to  bid  adieu, 
And  feel  those,  pangs  from  absence  which 
ensue — 

Now  mourns  each  sister  like  a  Cushat  dove, 
Sadly'anticipatiug  widow’d  love. 

What  thousand  kisses  did  they  at  the  eve 
Of  his  departure  to  their  Ver-Vert  give  * 
How  kindled  all  their  interesting  fears, 
How  did  they  snatch  and  bathe  hum  with 
their  teats  ! 
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More  nigh  as  draws  the  hour  that  he 
departs,  ' 

More  do  they  see  of  beauties  and  of  parts  : 
At  length,  howe’er,  beyond  the  towers  he 
sped,—  [fled. 

Love  from  the  Convent  with  his  favourite 
“  Go,  go,  where  honour  calls  thee  from 
my  view, 

Return  enchanting,  oh  !  return  still  true. 
May  favouring  zephyrs  fan  thee  on  thy 
course,  [barbarous  force. 

Whilst  here,  far  from  thee,  chain’d  by 
In  dull  x'epose  I  languish,  sunk  in  grief; 
No  heart  feels  for  me,  none  can  give  relief. 
Go,  dear  Ver-Vert;  the  world,  where’er 
you  rove, 

Will  take  you  for  the  eldest-born  of 
Love,' — ” 

Such  was  the  farewell  of  a  young  recluse, 
Who,  the  sad  hours  of  languor  to  amuse, 
Beneath  the  bed-clothes  oft  would  slily 
glean 

Her  vespers  and  her  matins  from  Racine  ; 
And  who  had,  doubtless,  in  no  small  delight. 
Far,  far  abroad  with  Ver-Vert  taken  flight. 

Tis  o’er — the  rare,  the  darling  bird ’s  ou 
board ;  •  [word. 

The  anchor ’s  weigh’d— they  wait  but  for  the 
Till  now  ingenuous  and  pure  as  young, 
Bashful  till  now  and  modest  in  his  tongue  ; 
Oh  !  may  his  heart,  through  all  its  trying 
course, 

True  to  those  souls  who  gave  it  innate  force. 
Return  one  day  as  virtuous  as  before, 
Wbate’er  betide  !  Already  plies  the  oar; 
The  parting  surge  emits  a  hollow  moan  : 
Fair  blows  the  gale — they  ’re  going — they 
are  gone. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  Search  after  Fame. 

Written  under  the  venerable  Oak  near  the 
Church  at  N - -  in  Sussex. 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known  ? 

- Famapi 

Sipossisrecie,  si  non,  quocunquemodoFamam. 

JT^ESCEND,  ye  Nine,  or  one  at  least 
descend, 

And  to  yourVotafy’s  humble  prayer  attend  % 

One  niche  in  Fame’s  bright  temple  let  me 
claim,  [name. 

There  on  some  slender  column  grave  my 

Long,  loug,  alas  !  have  I  besought  your 
aid, 

In  vain,  with  tears,  for  inspiration  pray’d  ; 

Let  me  not  ever  thus  in  vain  implore, 

Assist  but  once,  and  I’ll  iutreqt  no  more. 

Come  then,  oh  !  come,  and  deign  my  song 
to  inspire 

With  Orpheus’  pathos,  and  Apollo’s  fire  ; 

Teach  me  to  draw  the  wond’ring  woods 
along,  .  [song. 

And  wake  the  world  to  rapture  with  my 

Far,  far  from  me  avert  the  wretched  doom. 

To  sink  unhonour’d  to  the  silent  tomb ; 

Alas! 
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/las  !  let  more  than  this  of  me  be  said 

That - was  once  alive,  but  now  he  ’s 

dead*. 

If  endless  Fame  can  never  be  my  lot, 

And  Time  from  Memory’s  page  my  name 
must  blot ; 

Crant  me  to  live  (if  Fate  deny  an  age) 

One  month,  one  little  month,  in  Urban’s 
page. 

I  ’ll  rouse  some  angry  Bard,  my  name  to 
curse, 

And  live  as  Mrevius  lives  in  Maro’s  verse  ; 

Like  Eratostratus,  some  temple  fire  ; 

Secure  of  Fame,  in  Rapture  then  expire. 

Thus,  come  what  may,  I  ’ll  yield  not  to 
despair,  [ploit  dare  ; 

But  some  adventurous,  some  strange  ex- 
I  And - ’s  annals  shall  to  ages  tell. 

The’ - has  vilely  sinn’d,  he  nobly  fell. 

O. 


The  greater  part  of  the  following  Poem 
was  writteu  and  addressed  to  the  Author’s 
Son  soon  after  he  went  out  to  India, 
where  he  died  in  1809  at  the  age  of  22. 
Th e  first  and  last  stanzas  were  added  at 
Canterbury  in  May  1811  (with  some  lit¬ 
tle  variation  of  the  intermediate  lines), 
as  appropriate  to  the  Ring’s  Scholars  of 
that  place. 

BELL  HARRY  f. 

ROUNDLY  sleeps  the  tir’d  School-boy 
In  his  dormitory  cell, 

Till  the  stated  call  awakes  him 
Of  the  Royal  Founder’s  Bell. 

Now  the  joyous  days  are  coming, 
Whitsuntide  shall  soon  arrive, 
Learning’s  tasks  awhile  suspended. 

The  delights  of  Home  revive  ; 

When  the  Ode  of  Dulce  domum  £ 

Is  the  song  of  ev’ry  Boy  ; 

How  profusely  blest  the  period 

Which  no  thought  or  cares  annoy  1 

Pass  a  few  more  sweet  vacations. 

Years  of  toil  and  danger  come, 

Stormy  seas  may  then  divide  them 
From  their  lov’d  and  happy  home : 

Such  the  fate  of  those  whose  absence 
Parents  oft  are  doom’d  to  mourn  ; 

Life,  how  transient  is  thy  Morning, 

Never,  never  to  return  ! 

Source  of  all  its  fond  endearments, 

Guard  their  breasts  from  vain  alarms ; 
Thou,  through  tempests,  toils,  and  dangers, 
Canst  restore  them  to  their  arms  ! 

*  Colas  vivoil,  Colas  est  mart. 
f  A  Bell  so  named  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Canterbury  from  Henry  VIII.  Founder  of 
the  King’s  School  there,  and  used  every 
Morning  to  call  up  the  Scholars. 

^  A  Latin  Ode,  orSong,  composed  for  the 
Whitsun  Holiday?, 


But  should  thy  unerring  judgment 
Place  them  on  a  distant  shore, 

Give  them  peace  in  thy  appointment, 
Though  they  should  return  no  more  i 

Ever  mindful  of  its  duties, 

May  they  still  repose  as  well 
As  when  now,  in  Life’s  gay  Morning, 
Wak’d  by  Royal  Harry's  Bell. 

May  7.  W.  B, 

LINES 

Occasioned  by  reading,  in  Dr.  Cearke’s  Tra¬ 
vels,  an  Account  of  the  last  Moments,  Tomb , 
&)'c.  of  the  benevolent  Howard. 
JLLUSTRIOUS  Howard,  whose  benignant 
mind 

Bled  for  the  woes  of  suffering  human  kind. 
At  whose  approach  despair  and  anguish 
fled,  [head ; 

Who  rais’d  each  sinking  eye,  each  fainting 
Howard,  the  friend  of  Man!  in  Virtue’s 
cause, 

Unwearied  toil’d,  unmindful  of  applause  % 
Who  anxious  sought,  with  more  than  human 
zeal,  [heal  ; 

To  break  each  chain,  and  ev’ry  wound  to 
Check’d  in  his  full  career,  resign’d  his 
breath, 

A  willing  victim  to  the  jaws  of  Death  ! 

Where  rag’d  disease,  misfortune,  and  de¬ 
spair. 

Obeying  Misery’s  call,  was  Howard  there ; 
And  ever  strove  to  ease  the  wretched’s  pain  . 
Soothe  the  dark  mind,  or  break  thocaptive’s 
chain ; 

And  when  his  life  (for  so  the  will  of  God) 
LTntimely  clos’d,  he  kiss’d  th’  uplifted  rod. 
How  mauy  felt,  when  Howard  breath’d  his 
last,  [blast; 

The  furious  storm,  and  b®w’d  beneath  the 
How  many  groaning  in  Oppression’s  bands 
LTprais’d  to  Heav’n  for  him  their  fetter’d 
hands ; 

Lamented  Man  !  how  many  griev’d  to  see 
Their  morning  dawn  of  Hope  expire  with 
thee  ! 

May  grateful  Man  still  bless  his  virtuous 
fame. 

Respect  his  ashes,  and  adore  his  name  ! 
Shall  barbarous  l  ime,  and  more  destructive 
Taste,  [waste  ? 

Pollute  his  bones,  and  spread  his  tomb  to 
Shall  foreign  hands,  unaw’d  by  shame  or 
fear, 

Sport  with  the  relicks  England  holds  so  dear  ? 
Oh,  Heaven  avert  the  deed  !  may  Howard 
rest,  [blest  ! 

’Till  God  applauding  names  him  with  the 
And  may  I  live  to  bend  o’er  Howard’s  bier 
In  this  short  life  but  once  to  drop  a  tear  ! 
Give  me  but  once  the  hallow’d  spot  to  see. 
And  bless  thy  cause,  O  sweet  Philanthropy! 
That  rais’d  a  man  to  bless  the  human  race. 
To  ease  each  heart,  and  brighten  every  face. 

Fjdelb.  March  13. 
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Admiralty-office ,  Sept.  24. 

[Transmitted  by  Rear-admiral  Foley.] 
Naiad,  off  Boulogne,  Sept.  21. 

Sir, — Yesterday  morning,  while  this 
ship  was  at  anchor  off  this  place,  much 
bustle  was  observed  among  the  Enemy’s 
flotilla,  moored  along  shore,  close  under 
the  batteries  of  their  bay,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  some  affair  of  moment 
was  in  agitation. »  At  about  noon,  Buona¬ 
parte,  in  a  barge,  accompanied  by  seve¬ 
ral  officers,  was  distinctly  seen  to  pro¬ 
ceed  along  their  line  to  the  centre  ship  ; 
which  immediately  hoisted  the  imperial 
standard  at  the  main,  and  lowered  it  at 
bis  departure,  substituting  for  it  a  Rear- 
Admiral’s  flag  :  —  he  afterwards  visited 
others,  and  then  continued  in  his  boat 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Since  if  is  so  much  within  the  well- 
known  custom  of  that  Personage  to  adopt 
measures  that  confer  supposed  eclat  on 
his  presence,  I  concluded  that  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind  was  about  to  take 
place.  Accordingly,  seven  praams,  each 
having  12  24-pounders  Jong  guns,  with 
120  men,  and  commanded  by  Rear- 
admiral  Baste,  stood  towards  this  ship ; 
being  expressly  ordered  by  the  French 
Ruler,  as  I  have  since  learned,  to  attack 
us.  As  the  wind  was  S.  W.  with  a 
very  strong  flood-tide  setting  to  theN.  E. 
while  the  Enemy  bore  nearly  South  from 
us,  it  was  clear  that  by  weighing  we  could 
only  increase  our  distance  from  him  ;  so 
that  our  only  chance  of  closing  with  him 
at  all  was  by  remaining  at  an  anchor. 

The  Naiad,  therefore,  quietly  awaited 
his  attack  in  that  position,  with  springs 
on  her  cable. 

It  was  exclusively  in  the  Enemy’s  own 
power  to  chusetlie  distance:  each  ship  of 
his  squadron  stood  within  gun  shot,  gave 
us  successively  her  broadsides,  tacked 
from  us,  and  in  that  mode  continuously 
repeated  the  attack.  After  this  had  so 
continued  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
10  brigs  (said  to  have  four  long  24- 
pounders)  and  one  sloop  (said  to  have 
two  such  guns),  also  weighed  and  joined 
the  ships  in  occasionally  cannonading 
us,  which  was  thus  kept  up  for  upwards 
of  two  hours  without  intermission,  and 
returned,  I  humbly  hope,  with  sufficient 
effect  by  this  ship. 

At  slack  water  the  Naiad  weighed  her 
anchor  and  stood  off,  partly  to  repair 
some  trivial  damages,  but  chiefly  by 
getting  to  windward,  to  be  better  enabled 
to  close  with  the  Enemy,  and  get  within 
-shore  of  some,  at  least,  of  his  flotilla. 


After  standing  off  a  short  time,  the  Naiad 
tacked,  and  made  all  sail  towards  them* 
but  at  about  sunset  it  became  calm, 
when  the  Enemy  took  up  his  anchorage 
under  thebatteries  Eastward  of  Boulogne, 
while  the  Naiad  resumed  hers  in  her  for¬ 
mer  position. 

In  this  affair  not  a  British  subject  was 
hurt ;  and  the  damages  sustained  by  this 
ship  are  too  trifling  for  me  to  mention. 
I  have  indeed  to  apologize  for  dwelling  so 
long  on  this  affair;  but  my  motive 
is  the  manner  in  which  I  understand  it 
has  been  magnified  by  the  Enemy,  and 
the  extraordinary  commendations  which 
have  been  lavished  on  the  Frenchmen  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  by  their  Ruler.  It  is  fitting, 
therefore,  that  His  Majesty’s  Government 
should  know  the  real  state  of  the  case; 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  may  rest 
assured,  that  every  officer  and  man  on 
board  the  Naiad  did  zealously  and  steadily 
fulfil  his  duty. 

I  have,  &c.  Philip  Carteret,  Capt' 
Naiad,  off  Boulogne,  Sept.  2 1 . 

Sir,  This  morning,  at  seven,  that 
part  of  the  Enemy’s  flotilla  which  w^as 
anchored  to  the  Eastward  of  Boulogne, 
consisting  of  seven  praams  and  1 5  smaller 
vessels,  chiefly  brigs,  weighed  and  stood 
out  on  the  larboard  tack,  the  wind 
being  S.  W. ;  apparently  to  renew  the 
same  kind  of  distant  cannonade  which 
took  place  yesterday  :  different,  how¬ 
ever,  from  yesterday,  for  there  was  now 
a  weather-tide.  The  Naiad,  therefore, 
weighed,  and  getting  well  to  windward, 
joined  the  brigs  Rinaldo,  Redpole,  and 
Castilian,  with  the  Viper  cutter,  who 
had  all  zealously  turned  to  windward 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  to  support 
the  Naiad  in  the  expected  conflict.  We 
all  lay  to  on  the  larboard  tack,  gradually 
drawing  off  shore,  in  the  hope  of  im¬ 
perceptibly  inducing  the  Enemy  also  to 
withdraw  farther  from  the  protection 
of  his  formidable  batteries. 

To  make  known  the  Senior  Officer’s 
intentions,  no  other  signals  were  deemed 
necessary,  but  “  to  prepare  to  attaek 
the  Enemy’s  van,”  then  standing  out, 
led  by  Rear-admiral  Baste,  and  “  not 
to  fire  until  quite  close  to  the  Enemy.” 

Accordingly  the  moment  the  French 
Admiral  tacked  in  shore,  having  reached 
his  utmost  distance,  and  was  giving  us 
his  broadsides,  the  King’s  small  squa¬ 
dron  bore  up  together  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  stood  towards  the  Enemy 
under  all  the  sail  each  could  conveniently 
carry,  receiving  a  shower  of  shot  and 

shells 
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shells  from  the  flotilla  and  batteries, 
without  returning  any  until  within 
pistol-shot,  when  the 'firing  on  both  sides 
his  Majesty’s  cruizers  threw  the  Enemy 
into  inextricable  confusion.  The  French 
Admiral’s  praam  was  the  principal  object 
of  attack  by  this  ship;  but  as  that  of¬ 
ficer  in  leading  had  of  course  tacked 
first,  and  thereby  acquired  fresh  way,  and 
was  now  under  much  sail,  pushing  with 
great  celerity  for  the  batteries,  it  became 
impossible  to  reach  him  without  too 
greatly  hazarding  his  Majesty’s  ship. 
Having,  however, succeeded  in  separating 
a  praam  from  him,  which  had  hand¬ 
somely  attempted  to  succour  his  Chief, 
and  which  I  had  intended  to  consign  to 
-the  particular  care  of  Capts.  Anderson 
and  McDonald,  of  the  Rinaldo,  and  Red- 
pole,  while  the  Castilian  attacked  others, 
it  now  appeared  best  preferably  to  em¬ 
ploy  this  ship  in  effectually  securing 
her. 

The  Naiad  accordingly  ran  her  on 
board ;  Mr.  Grant,  the  Master,  lashed 
her  along-side ;  the  small-arms  men 
soon  cleared  her  decks,  and  the  boarders, 
sword  in  hand,  completed  her  subju¬ 
gation.  Nevertheless,  in  justice  to  our 
brave  Enemy,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
his  resistance  was  most  obstinate  and 
gallant  ;  nor  did  it  cease  until  fairly 
overpowered  by  the  overwhelming  force 
we  so  promptly  applied.  She  is  named 
La  Ville  de  Lyons,  was  commanded  by  a 
Mons.  Rarbaud,who  wasseverely  wound¬ 
ed,  and  has  on-board  a  Mons.  La  Coupe, 
who,  as  Commodore  of  a  Division,  was 
entitled  to  a  broad  pendant.  Like  the 
other  praams  she  has  12  long  guns 
24-pounders  (French) :  but  she  had  only 
112  men,  6o  of  whom  were  soldiers  of 
the  72d  regiment  of  the  line.  Between 
30  and  40  have  been  killed  and  wounded. 

Meanwhile  the  three  brigs  completed 
the  defeat  pf  the  Enemy’s  flotilla  ;  but 
I  lament  to  say  that  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  formidable  batteries 
■whereunto  we  had  now  so  nearly  ap¬ 
proached,  prevented  the  capture  or  de¬ 
struction  of  more  of  their  ships  or  vessels. 
But  no  blame  can  attach  to  any  one  on 
this  account ;  for  all  the  commanders, 
officers,  and  crews,  did  bravely  and 
skilfully  perform  their  duty.  If  I  may 
be  permitted  to  mention  those  who 
served  more  immediately  under  my  own 
eye,  I  must  eagerly  and  fully  testify  to 
the  merits  of,  and  zealous  support  I 
received  from,  Mr,  Greenlaw,  the  First 
Lieut,  of  this  ship,  as  well  as  from  all  the 
officers  of  every  description,  brave  seamen 
and  royal  marines,  whom  I  have  the 
pride  and  pleasure  of  commanding. 

I  have  the  honour  herewith  to  inclose 
reports  of  our  loss,  which  I  rejoice  to 


find  so  comparatively  trivial,  and  that 
Lieut.  Charles  Cobb,  of  the  Castilian, 
is  the  only  officer  that  has  fallen. 

I  have,  &c.  P.  Carteret,  Captain. 

A  List  of  Officers  and  Men  hilled  and 
wounded  Sept.  21. 

Naiad ,  Capt.  Carteret.  —  J.  Ross  and 
J.  Draper,  seamen,  killed.  —  Lieut.  W. 
Morgan,  Marines, and  Mr.  J.  Dover,  Mid¬ 
shipman,  slightly  wounded.  R.  Lovet,  . 
sail-maker,  W.  Black,  seaman,  J.  Wise, 
quarter-master,  J.  Leece,  seaman,  and 
J.Tully,andD.  Francis, landmen, severely 
wounded.  W.  Jones,  W.  Hodges,  J. 
Holston,  J.  Wall  (2)  D.  Haxdey,  and  E. 
Humphries,  seamen,  slightly  wounded. 

Redpole.  —  None  killed  or  wounded. 

'Castilian.  —  Lieut.  Cobb,  first  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  killed ;  J.  Collett,  landman, 
severely  wounded. 

Rinaldo.— Mr.  Swinard, Pilot,  wounded. 

[Transmitted  by  Sir  E.  Pellew.] 
Thames,  off  Porto  del  Inf  resold,  July  21. 

Sir,  Capt.  Clifford,  of  the  Cephalus, 
having  the  look-out  off  Paleniuro  on  the 
20th  inst.  informed  me,  by  a  Sicilian  pri¬ 
vateer,  of  a  convoy  of  26  sail  attempt¬ 
ing  to  gain  that  port,  which  he,  with 
his  usual  activity,  prevented  them  from 
doing,  and  compelled  them  to  take  shel¬ 
ter  in  Porto  del  Infres6hi,  off  which  place 
we  arrived  at  five  this  evening.  I  im¬ 
mediately  desired  Capt.  Clifford  to  lead 
in  and  anchor,  which  service  he  performed 
in  a  most  handsome  style,  and  was 
closely  followed  by  this  ship,  who  soon 
silenced  1 1  gun-boats  and  an  armed 
felucca,  carrying  six  18-pounders,  two 
12-pounder  carronades,  three  brass  and 
two  iron  six-pounders,  and  280  men, 
moored  across  for  the  protection  of  15 
merchant  vessels,  and  36  spars  for  the 
line-of-battle  ship  and  frigate  at  Naples, 
and  under  cover  of  a  round  tower,  and  the 
adjacent  hills  lined  with  musqueteers 
from  the  merchantmen  and  peasantry. 
The  Marines  were  then  landed,  under 
their  Lieutenant,  M‘Adam,  and  got  pos¬ 
session  of  the  tower,  performing  the 
light  infantry  manoeuvres  in  a  very 
pretty  style,  taking  an  Officer  and  80 
prisoners,  and  driving  the  rest  before 
them;  the  boats  at  the  same  time,  under 
Capt.  Clifford,  took  possession  of  the 
convoy,  together  with  all  the  spars, 
except  two  which  could  not  be  got  off  j 
all  of  which  were  alongside,  and  the  ships 
under  weigh,  in  less  than  two  hours, 
without  the  loss  of  one  man,  and  only 
the  boatswain  and  another  man  badly, 
and  three  of  the  brig’s  men  slightly, 
wounded  :  on  entering  the  bay,  her  sails 
and  rigging  were  a  good  deal  cut  up. 
The  whole  of  the  Officers  and  ship’s 
company  behaved  in  the  most  steady 
manner;  which  ever  reflects  the  greatest 
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credit  on  my  predecessor,  Capt.  Walde« 
grave,  for  the  excellent  discipline  on 
board.  Capt.  Clifford  likewise  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  his  First  Lieut. 
Richardson,  Officers,  and  crew. 

(Signed)  C.  Napier. 

Account  of  the  Gun  Boats  and  Merchant 
Vessels  captured  by  the  Thames  and 
Cephalus,  on  the  Coast  of  Calabria, 
July  21. 

French  gun-boats  Nos.  63,  23,  75,  92, 
82,  and  86,  of  one  long  ,1 8-pounder  and 
30  men  each  ;  two  ditto,  no  number,  of 
one  12-pounder  carronade  and  24  men 
each ;  one  ditto  of  one  long  brass  6- 
pounder  and  18  men  $  one  ditto,  No.  1, 
of  one  long  6-pounder  and  17  men;  one 
ditto.  No. 68,  of  one  long-pounder,  and  15 
men ;  one  large  merchant  settee,  name  un¬ 
known,  of  two  long  six-pounders  and  four 
muskets,  laden  with  oil,  14  merchant  ves¬ 
sels,  names  unknown,  laden  with  oil,  pot¬ 
ash,  &c. ;  four  rafts  of  large  spars,  in  all 
36  :  thewhole  bound  from  Pizzo  to  Naples. 

Total  Captured. — II  gun-vessels,  1  arm¬ 
ed  felucca  with  oil,  14  feluccas,  &c.  mer¬ 
chantmen  ;  26.  —  36  large  spars  for  the 
line  of  battle  ship  and  frigate  at  Naples. 
Officers  attached  to  the  Gun-boat  Flotilla. 

Lieutenant  deVaisseau  Rauchea,  Com¬ 
mandant.  Enseignes  de  Vaisseau  Mar- 
tines  and  Rock,  andEnseign  de  Vaisseau 
Teissiere,  taken,  the  Officer  under  whose 
care  the  timber  was  cut,  and  who  had  the 
conducting  of  it  to  Naples. 

(Signed)  Chas.  Napier. 

Return  of  wounded  Men  on  board  the 
Cephalus,  July  29- 

H.  Douglas,  boatswain,  andW,  Flolmes, 
boatswain’s  mate,  badly;  J.  Gordon, 
captain  of  the  Forecastle ;  R.  Lewis, 
captain  of  the  Main-top ;  and  John 
Renny,  able  seaman,  slightly. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Capt.  Cham- 
berlayne,  of  the  Unite,  to  Sir  C.  Cotton, 
and  transmitted  by  Sir  Edw.  Pellew. 

Unite,  off  the  Tiber,  July  4. 

Sir,  I  am  to  acquaint  you,  that  in 
complying  with  your  orders,  delivered  to 
me  by  Capt  Otway,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship 
Ajax,  on  the  2d  inst.  I  was  led  near  the 
Roman  coast,  off  Port  Hercole,  where 
a  brig  being  discovered  at  anchor,  at 
day-light  this  morning  a  part  of  the  boats 
of  this  ship,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Crabb,  accompanied  by  Second  Lieut. 
Victor,  of  the  Marines,  Mr.  M.  Dwyer, 
and  Mr.  H.  Collins,  Master’s  Mate,  and 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Midshipman,  were  sent 
to  bring  her  out.  On  approaching  the 
coast,  they  were  vigorously  attacked  by 
the  brig,  carrying  four-six-pounders,  four 
3-pounders,  and  a  number  of  ^mall  arms, 
protected  by  a  battery  of  two  nine-poun¬ 
ders  on  the  beach.  Very  light  and  vari¬ 
able  winds  preventing  the  ships  closing, 


the  launch  was  detached,  under  the  com¬ 
mand:  of  Lieut.  M‘Dougal,  to  support 
the  other  boats ;  but,  ere  she  could  reach 
them,  the  crew  had  been  beaten  out  of 
the  brig,  her  guns  dismounted,  and  the 
boats  were  bringing  her  out  in  a  very 
handsome  manner,  under  showers  of 
grape  from  the  battery  ;  at  seven  she 
joined  us,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find,  that  although  the  vessel  was  ma¬ 
terially  damaged  in  her  hull,  masts,  and 
rigging,  no  man  was  hurt.  She  proves  to 
be  the  French  brig  Saint  Francois  de 
Paule,  partly  laden  with  ship  timber,  of 
the  largest  dimensions. 

During  this  affair  a  sloop  of  war  was 
observed  to  leeward,  and  at  nine  I  was 
joined  by  the  Cephalus.  —  On  proceeding 
along  the  coast  at  five  P.  M.  several 
vessels  were  discovered  at  anchor,  between 
Civita  Vecchia  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  Capt.  Clifford,  in  a  most  hand¬ 
some  manner,  instantly  offered  to  lead 
into  the  anchorage,  and  to  head  the 
boats  in  performing  any  service  which 
might  appear  to  me  practicable  ;  I  there¬ 
fore  directed  him  to  anchor  the  Cephalus 
as  near  the  battery  and  vessels  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  point  out  the  soundings  by 
signal,  a  service  he  performed  in  a  very 
masterly  style,  bringing  his  sloop  up 
within  the  range  of  grape,  under  a  fire 
from  four  nine  and  six-pounders.  The 
Unit£  being  anchored  shortly  after  in 
four  fathoms  water,  the  Enemy  were 
quickly  driven  from  their  guns,  and  the 
boats  sent  to  Capt.  Clifford  under  those 
Officers  who  had  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  the  morning  ;  and  three  vessels 
(the  others  proving  fishing  boats)  were 
brought  out  under  a  smart  fire  of  mus¬ 
ketry  from  their  crews,  and  the  soldiers 
collected  on  a  height  above  them,  with 
the  same  great  good  fortune  which  had 
attended  our  previous  enterprise  ;  the 
only  person  hurt  in  either  ship  being  Mr. 
Simon,  Master  of  the  Cephalus,  who  was 
slightly  wounded  in  the  face  by  a  grape 
shot  while  bringing  the  sloop  to  anchor. 
To  Capt.  Clifford  I  feel  much  indebted  for 
his  gallantry  and  able  assistance.  He 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  own  officers 
and  men,  as  well  as  those  from  this  ship, 
who  were  employed  under  him.  Permit 
me  to  remark  to  you,  Sir,  that  this  is  the 
third  time  within  two  months  I  have  had 
the  satisfaction  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
zeal  and  bravery  of  the  Officers  I  have 
now  mentioned.” 

Sir  Fi.  Pellew  has  transmitted  a  Letter 
from  the  Hon.  Captain  Waldegrave,  late 
commanding  his  Majesty’s  ship  the 
Thames  (now  in  the  Volontaire),  giving 
an  account  of  the  destruction,  on  the 
16‘th  of  June  last,  in  the  Gulph  of  Poli- 
castro,  of  10  large  armed  feluccas,  on 

their 
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their  way  from  Fizz o  to  Naples.  They 
had  been  hauled  up  on  the  beach,  under 
Cetraro,  where  they  were  taken  possession 
ef  under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry,  by  a 
detachment  landed  from  the  Thames  and 
Caphalus,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut. 
Whiteway,  of  the  former,  and  set  fire  to 
and  burnt,  bein^  found  too  large  and 
heavily  laden  to  allow  of  their  being 
brought  away,  fn  the  performance  of 
this  service  one  midshipman  (Mr.  Corn¬ 
wall)  and  two  men  only  were  wounded. 

Vice-adm.  Sawyer, Commander  in  Chief 
©n  the  eoastof  North  America,  has  trans¬ 
mitted  a  Letter  from  Capt.  Mulcaster, 
of  his  Majesty’s  sloop  the  Emulous  ; 
giving  an  account  of  his  having,  on  the 
26th  of  last  month,  captured  the  French 
brig  letter  of  marque  L’Adele,  pierced 
for  16  guns,  only  two  mounted,  with  35 
men,  bound  from  Charleston  to  Nantes 
with  a  cargo  of  cotton. 

A dm ira tty- effi ce ,  Sept.  28.  Extract  of 
a  letter  from  Capt.  Willes,  of  the  Sloop 
Leveret,  addressed  to  Vice-admiral  Mur¬ 
ray,  Gommander-in-Chief  at  Yarmouth. 

Leveret ,  Yarmouth,  Sept.  27. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that 
hrs  Majesty’s  sloop  under  my  command 
captured  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd 
snst.  F  Iamb©  rough  Head  bearing  West 
170  miles,  after  a  chace  of  three  hours, 
the  French  lugger  privateer  Le  Prosp&re, 
commanded  by  Peter  Van  Oronglen, 
mounting  2  long  6-pounders,  and  one  18- 
po under  earronade,  with  a  complement 
of  39  men ;  out  two  days  from  Rotter¬ 
dam.  She  had  captured,  on  the  morning 
of  the  22nd,  a  Danish  brig  from  Norway, 
laden  with  timber,  bound  to  Hull  ;  and 
was  taking  possession  of  another  when 
we  fell  in  with  her.  Finding  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  captured  brig  had  made  sail  in,  I 
sent  an  Officer  and  a  party  of  men  on 
board  the  lugger  to  endeavour  to  re-cap¬ 
ture  her,  being  charged  with  dispatches 
myself;  which  I  hope  will  meet  your  ap¬ 
probation. 

Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton  has  trans¬ 
mitted  a  letter  from  Captain  Ballard,  of 
the  Sceptre,  giving  an  account  of  the 
capture  of  a  French  merchant  sloop,  and 
five  ehasse-mar6es,  on  the  coast  of  France, 
by  the  boats  of  that  ship,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Lieut.  Chrystie. 


Admiralty- office,  Oct.  1.  Copy  of  a 
Letter  from  Capt.  Browne,  of  the  Hermes, 
addressed  to  Admiral  Sir  Roger  Curtis. 

Hermes,  Dungeness  Roads,  Sept.  26. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  report  to  you, 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  instant, 
close  in  with  Cape  Le  Heve,  His  Majesty’s 
ship  Hermes  recaptured  the  Prussian 
brig  Anna  Maria,  from  Lisbon  for  Lou¬ 


don,  and  would  most  certainly  havier 
taken  the  privateer,  had  not  the  con¬ 
tiguity  to  his  own  coast  favoured  hi* 
escape  by  half  an  hour’s  sail,  as  the  Her¬ 
mes  was  nearing  him  fast*  but  the  wind 
blowing  strong  directly  on  shore,  pre¬ 
vented  farther  pursuit.  1  also  beg  to 
acquaint  you,  that,  the  strong  Westerly 
winds  having  driven  me  from  my  station, 
and  prevented  my  reaching  St.  Helen’s,  I 
bore  up  for  this  anchorage ;  and  in  my 
way  hither,  when  off  Be  achy  head,  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  large  lugger  in  the  midst  of  a 
number  of  English  vessels,  several  of 
which  she  must  have  soon  captured,  and 
one  of  which  she  had  taken  before  seen 
by  the  Hermes.  She  was  instantly  pur¬ 
sued,  and  in  two  hours-’  time,  after  sus¬ 
taining  a  good  deal  of  firing,  which 
wounded  some  of  his  crew,  and  damaged 
her  sails,  she  struck  ;  but  in  the  act  of 
bringing  to,  to  take  possession  of  her, 
the  main  topsail  yard  broke  irpthe  slings, 
and  the  fore-sail  of  the  Hermes  split 
from  the  violence  of  the  wind,  which  the 
privateer  immediatelytook  the  advantage 
of ;  and  although  in  a  situation  under 
the  lee  when  she  surrendered,  that  would 
have  enabled  me  to  have  totally  destroyed 
her,  she  had  the  temerity  to  endeavour 
to  escape,  by  making  sail  on  the  opposite 
tack  ;  but  by  the  great  exertions  of  my 
officers  the  ship  was  wore,  and  as  much 
sail  set  as  enabled  me  to  again  come  up 
with  him,  although  he  had  got  two 
miles  from  us  on  the  weather  bow;  when 
feeling  myself  justified  after  his  conduct 
not  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  again 
escaping,  I  determined  to  run  him  along¬ 
side,  notwithstanding  it  blew  a  gale  of 
wind  with  a  very  heavy  sea  ;  in  doing 
which  he  again  endeavoured  to  escape, 
by  crossing  our  hawse,  when  in  one 
instant  a  heavy  sea  instantly  threw  him 
under  the  bottom  of  his  Majesty’s  ship, 
and  I  lament  to  say,  that  only  twelve 
men  out  of  fifty-one  were  saved,  it  being 
impossible  to  hoist  a  boat  out.  It  ap¬ 
pears  she  was  named  La  Mouche,  of. 
Boulogne,  had  sailed  the  evening  before, 
was  commanded  by  Monsieur  Gageux, 
mounting  14  carriage  guns,  twelve  and 
six  pounders,  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty  tons,  and  had  a  complement  of 
sixty-one  men,  ten  of  whom  were  put  on 
board  his  prize.  I  have  the  satisfaction 
to  state,  that  not  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
prize  were  taken  on  board  the  privateer  : 
she  was  a  ship  from  the  West  Indies,  but 
her  name  I  could  not  learn. 

I  have,  &c.  Philip  Browne. 


Admiralty-office ,  Oct.  8.  Rear-Adm. 
Foley  has  transmitted  a  letter  from 
Capt.  Clark,  of  the  sloop  Rolla,  giving 
an  account  of  Ids  having  on  the  6*th 

instant 
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instant  captured,  off  Fecamp,  L’Espoir 
French  lugger  privateer,  of  sixteen  guns 
and  fifty  men,  which  sailed  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening  from  Saint  Valiery  en 
Caux,  without  making  any  capture. 

Admiralty-office,  Oct.  12.  Vice-Ad¬ 
miral  Sir  Edward  Pellew  has  transmitted 
a  Letter  from  Captain  Sibly,  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  sloop  Swallow,  giving  an  account 
of  his  having,  on  the  26th  of  July  last, 
captured,  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  La 
Belle  Genoise  French  privateer,  of  two 
nine  pounders  and  37  men. 

Rear  Admiral  Foley  has  transmitted  a 
letter  from  Capt.  Carteret,  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  the  Naiad,  giving  an  account 
of  his  having  on  the  6th  instant  cap¬ 
tured,  off  T report,  the  French  lugger  pri¬ 
vateer  Milan,  armed  with  16  guns,  only 
two  mounted,  and  52  men,  out  that 
morning  from  Dieppe. 

Admiralty-office,  Oct.  15.  The  Honour¬ 
able  Rear-admiral  Legge  has  transmitted 
a  Letter  from  Lieutenant  Westphall, 
Acting-Commander  of  his  Majesty’s  sloop 
Columbine,  giving  an  account  of  the 
capture  of  Two  French  privateers,  on  the 
30th  of  last  month,  under  the  batteries 
at  Chipiona,  by  the  boats  of  the  above 
sloop,  under  the  direction  ofLieut.Grcen. 

Downing-street,  Oct.  16.  Copy  and 
Extract  of  Dispatches  from  General  Vis¬ 
count  Wellington,  dated  Quadrasayes, 
Sept.  29,  and  Frexada,  Oct.  2. 

Ouadrasai/es,  Sept.  29. 

My  Lord,  The  Enemy  commenced 
their  movements  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
with  the  convoys  of  provisions  from  the 
Sierra  de  Bejar  and  from  Salamanca  on 
the  21st  inst. ;  and  on  the  following  day 
I  collected  the  British  Army,  in  positions 
from  which  I  could  either  advance  or 
retire  without  difficulty,  which  would 
enable  me  to  see  all  that  was  going  on, 
and  the  strength  of  the  Enemy’s  army. 
The  third  division,  and  that  par}  of 
General  Alien’s  brigade  of  cavalry  which 
was  not  detached,  occupied  the  range 
of  heights  which  are  on  the  left  of  the 
Agueda,  having  their  advanced  guard, 
under  Lieutenant-col.  Williams  of  the 
60th,  on  the  heights  of  Pastores,  within 
three  miles  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  the 
4th  division  were  at  Fuente  Guinaldo, 
were  I  had  strengthened  a  position  with 
some  works;  the  light  division  on  the 
right  of  the  Agueda,  having  their  right 
resting  upon  the  mountains  which  se¬ 
parate  Castile  and  Estremadura;  Lieu¬ 
tenant-general  Graham  commanded  the 
troops  on  the  left  of  the  army,  which 
were  posted  on  the  Lower  Azava;  the 
£th  division,  and  Major-general  Anson’s 


brigade  of  cavalry,  being  at  Espeja,  and 
occupying  Carpio  Marialva,  &e.  —  Mare- 
schal  del  Campio  Don  Carlos  D’Espagn© 
observed  the  Lower  Agueda  with  Don 
Julian  Sanchez’s  cavalry  and  infantry. 
Lieut  .-gen.  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  with 
Maj.-gen.  Slade’s  and  Maj  .-gen.  Be  Grey’s 
brigades  of  cavalry,  was  on,  the  Upper 
Azava,  in  the  centre,  between  the  right 
and  left  of  the  army,  with  General  Pack’s 
brigade  at  Campillo ;  and  the  5th  division 
were  in  observation  of  the  pass  of  Pe¬ 
rales,  in  the  rear  of  the  right,  the 
French  General  Foy  having  remained  and 
collected  a  body  of  troops  in  Upper  Es¬ 
tremadura,  consisting  of  part  of  his  own 
division  of  the  Army  of  Portugal,  and 
a  division  of  the  army  of  the  centre ;  and 
the  7th  division  was  in  reserve  at  Alame- 
dilla. — The  Enemy  first  appeared  in  the 
plain  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  on  the  23d, 
and  retired  again  in  a  short  time;  hut  ea 
the  24th,  in  the  morning,  they  advanced 
again  in  considerable  force,  and  entered 
the  plain,  by  the  roads  of  St.  Spiritus 
and  Tenebron  ;  and  before  evening  they 
had  collected  there  all  their  cavalry,  t® 
the  amount  of  about  6000  men,  and 
four  divisions  of  infantry,  of  which  one 
division  were  of  the  Imperial  Guard; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  armies  were 
encamped  on  the  Guadapero,  immedi¬ 
ately  beyond  the  hills  which  surround  the 
plain  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. — On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  25th,  the  Enemy  seat  a  re- 
connoissance  of  cavalry  towards  the 
Lower  Azava,  consisting  of  about  four¬ 
teen  squadrons  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
I  mperial  Guard.-— -They  drove  in  our  posts 
on  the  right  of  the  Azava ;  but  having 
passed  that  river,  the  lanciers  de  Berg 
were  charged  by  two  squadrons  of  the 
16th,  and  one  of  the  14th  Light  Dra¬ 
goons,  and  driven  back  :  they  attempted 
to  rally  and  to  return,  but  were  fired 
upon  by  the  light  infantry  of  the  61st 
regiment,  which  had  been  posted  in  the' 
wood,  on  their  flank,  by  Lieut.-geu.  Gra¬ 
ham  ;  and  Maj.-gen.  Anson  pursued  them 
across  the  Azava,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
sumed  his  posts  on  the  right  of  thatrivaiv 
Lieut. -gen,  Graham  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  conduct  of  Maj.-gen.  Anson’s 
brigade ;  and  Maj.-gen.  Anson  particularly 
mentions  Lieut. -col.  Hervey  and  Captain 
Brotherton,  of  the  14th;  and  Captain 
Hay  and  Major  Cocks,  ©f  the  1 6t’n.  Bsi 
the  Enemy’s  attention  was  principally 
directed  during  this  day  to  the  position 
of  the  3d  division  on  the  hills  between. 
Fuente  Guinaldo  and  Pastores.  About 
eight  in  the  morning,  they  moved  a 
column,  consisting  ef  between  30  and  40 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  14  battalions 
of  infantry,  and  12  pieces  of  cannon, 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  such  a  direction. 
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as  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
would  attempt  to  ascend  the  hills  by 
Encina,  El  Bodon,  or  by  the  direct  road 
towards  Fuente  Guinaldd  :  and  1  was  not 
certain  by  which  road  they  would  make 
tlieir  attack,  till  they  actually  commenced 
it  upon  the  last.  —  As  soon  as  I  saw  the 
direction  of  their  march,  1  had  rein¬ 
forced  the  2d  battalion  5th  regiment, 
which  occupied  the  post  on  the  bill  over 
which  the  road  passes  to  Guinaldo,  by 
the  77th  regiment,  and  the  21st  Portu¬ 
guese  regiment,  under  the  command  of 
Maj-gen.  the  Hon.C.  Colville,  and  Maj- 
gen.  Alten’s  brigade,  of  which  only  three 
squadrons  remained,  which  had  not  been 
detached,  drawn  from  El  Bodon ;  and  I 
ordered  there  a  brigade  of  the  4th  divi¬ 
sion  from  Fuente  Guinaldo,  and  after¬ 
wards  from  El  Bodon  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  of  the  3d  division,  with  the 
exception  of  those  at  Pastores,  which 
were  too  distant.  —  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  small  body  of  troops  in  this 
post  sustained  the  attack  of  the  Enemy’s 
cavalry  and  artillery.  One  regiment  of 
French  dragoons  succeeded  in  taking 
two  pieces  of  cannon  which  had  been 
posted  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  right  of 
our  troops  ;  but  they  were  charged  by 
the  second  battalion  fifth  regiment  under 
the  command  of  Major  Ridge,  and  the 
guns  were  immediately  re-taken. — While 
this  operation  was  going  on  on  the  flank, 
an  attack  was  made  on  the  front  by 
another  regiment,  which  was  repulsed  in 
a  similar  manner  by  the  77th  regiment; 
and  the  three  squadrons  of  Maj.-gen.  Al¬ 
ten’s  brigade  charged  repeatedly  different 
bodies  of  the  Enemy,  which  ascended 
the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  two  regiments 
of  British  infantry ;  the  Portuguese  re¬ 
giment  being  posted  in  the  rear  of  their 
right. — -At  length  the  division  of  the 
Enemy’s  infantry,  which  had  marched 
with  the  cavalry  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
were  brought  up  to  the  attack  on  the 
road  of  Fuente  Guinaldo;  and  seeing 
that  they  would  arrive  and  be  engaged 
before  the  troops  could  arrive  either 
from  Guinaldo  or  El  Bodon,  I  determined 
to  withdraw  our  post,  and  to  retire  with 
the  whole  on  Fuente  Guinaldo.  The  2d 
battalion  5th  regiment,  and  the  77th 
regiment,  were  formed  into  one  square, 
and  the  21st  Portuguese  regiment  into 
another,  supported  by  Maj.-gen.  Alten’s 
small  body  of  cavalry  and  the  Portuguese 
artillery.  — The  Enemy’s  cavalry  imme¬ 
diately  rushed  forward,  and  obliged  our 
cavalry  to  retire  to  the  support  of  the 
Portuguese  regiment ;  and  the  5tli  and 
77th  regiments  were  charged  on  three 
faces  of  the  square,  by  the  French  ca¬ 
valry  ;  hut  they  halted,  and  repulsed 
the  attack  with  the  utmost  steadiness 


and  gallantry.  We  then  continued  the 
retreat,  and  joined  the  remainder  of  the 
third  division,  also  formed  in  squares, 
on  their  march  to  Fuente  Guinaldo;  and 
the  whole  retired  together  in  the  utmost 
order ;  and  the  Enemy  never  made 
another  attempt  to  charge  any  of  them  ; 
but  were  satisfied  with  firing  upon  them 
with  their  artillery,  and  with  following 
them.  —  Lieut-col.  Williams,  with  his 
light  infantry,  and  the  Hon.  Lieut.-col. 
Trench,  w  ith  the  74th  regiment,  retired 
from  Pastores  across  the  Agueda,  and 
thence  marched  by  Robleda,  were  they 
took  some  prisoners,  and  re-crossed  the 
Agueda,  and  joined  at  Guinaldo  in  the 
evening.  — I  placed  the  3d  and  4th  di¬ 
visions,  and  Gen.  Pack’s  brigade  of  in¬ 
fantry,  and  Maj.-gen.  Alten’s,  Maj.-gen. 
De  Grey’s,  and  Maj.-gen.  Slade’s  brigades 
of  cavalry,  in  the  position  of  Fuente 
Guinaldo,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th, 
and  ordered  Maj.-gen.  Crawford. to  retire 
with  the  light  division  across  the  Agueda; 
the  7th  division  to  form  at  Albergaria, 
and  Lieut.-gen.  Graham  to  collect  the 
troops  under  his  command  at  Nave 
D’Aver,  keeping  only  posts  of  observation 
on  the  Azava;  apd  the  troops  were  thus 
formed  in  an  echelon,  of  which  the  centre 
was  in  the  position  at  Guinaldo;  and 
the  right  upon  the  pass  of  Perales,  and 
the  left  at  Nave  D’Aver.  Maveschal  del 
Campo  Don  Carlos  D’Espagne  was  placed 
on  the  left  of  the  Coa,  and  Don  Julian 
Sanchez  was  detached  with  the  cavalry 
to  the  Enemy’s  rear. — The  Enemy 
brought  up  a  2d  division  of  infantry  from 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
25th,  and,  in  the  course  of  that  night, 
and  of  the  26th,  they  collected  their 
whole  army  in  front  of  our  position  at 
Guinaldo;  and  not  deeming  it  expedient 
to  stand  their  attack  in  that  position,  I 
retired  about  three  leagues,  and  on  the 
27th  formed  the  army  as  follows  ; — viz. 
the  5th  division  on  the  right,  at  Aldea 
Velha;  the  4th,  and  light  divisions,  and 
Maj.-gen.  Alten’s  cavalry,  at  the  Convent 
of  Sacaparte,  in  front  of  Alfayates; 
the  3d  and  7th  division,  in  second  line, 
behind  Alfayates  ;  and  Lieut.-gen.  Gra¬ 
ham’s  corps,  on  the  left,  at  Bismula, 
having  their  advanced  guard  beyond  the 
Villa  Maior  river;  and  Lieut.-gen.  Sir 
Stapleton  Cotton’s  cavalrynear  Alfayates, 
on  the  left  of  the  4th  division,  and 
having  Gen.  Pack’s  and  Gen.  MJMahon’s 
brigades,  at  Nebulosa,  on  their  left. 
The  piquets  of  the  cavalry  were  in  front 
of  Aldea  de  Ponte,  beyond  the  Villa 
Maior  river ;  and  those  of  Gen.  Alten’s 
brigade  beyond  the  same  river,  towards 
Furcalh(  s.  —  It  had !  e  n  the  Enemy’s  in¬ 
tention  to  turn  the  left  of  the  position  of 
Guinaldo,  by  moving  a  column  into  the 

valley 
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valley  of  the  Upper  Azava,  and  thence 
ascending  (he  heights  in  the  rear  of  the 
position  by  Cas'tillego$  ;  and  from  this 
column  they  detached  a  division  of  in¬ 
fantry  and  fourteen  squadrons  of  cavalry 
to  follow  our  retreat  by  Alhergaria,  and 
another  body  of  the  same  strength  fol¬ 
lowed  us  by  Furcalhos.  The  former  at¬ 
tacked  the  piquets  of  the  cavalry  at 
Aldea  de  Ponte,  and  drove  them  in  ;  and 
they  pushed  on  nearly  as  far  as  Alfayates. 
I  then  made  Gen.  Pakenham  attack 
them  with  his  brigade  of  the  4th  division, 
supported  by  the  Hon.  Lieut- gen.  Cole, 
and  the  4tli  division,  and  by  Sir  Stapleton 
Cotton’s  cavalry ;  and  the  Enemy  were 
driven  through  Aldea  de  Ponte,  back 
upon  Albergaria,  and  the  piquets  of  the 
cavalry  resumed  their  station.-— -But  the 
Enemy,  having  been  reinforced  by  the 
troops  which  marched  upon  Furcalhos, 
again  advanced  about  sun-set,  and  drove 
in  the  piquets  of  the  cavalry  from  Aldea 
de  Ponte ;  and  took  possession  of  the 
village. — Lieut-gen.  Cole  again  attacked 
them  with  a  part  of  Gen.  Pakehham’s 
brigade,  and  drove  them  through  the 
village ;  but  night  having  come  on,  and 
as  Gen .  Pakenham  was  not  certain  what 
was  passing  on  his  flanks,  or  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Enemy,  and  he  knew 
that  the  army  were  to  fail  back  still 
farther,  he  evacuated  the  village,  which 
the  Enemy  occupied,  and  held  during 
the  night. — On  the  23d,  I  formed  the 
army  on  the  heights  behind  Soito,  having 
the  Sierra  das  Mesas  on  their  right,  and 
the  left  at  Retuio,  on  the  Coa,  about  one 
league  in  rear  of  the  position  which  they 
had  occupied  on  the  27th.  The  Enemy 
.  also  retired  from  Aldea  de  Ponte,  and 
had  their  advanced  posts  at  Albergaria  ; 
and  as  it  appears  that  they  are  about  to 
retire  from  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
as  we  have  already  had  some  bad  weather, 
and  may  expect  more  at  the  period  of  the 
equinoctial  gale,  I  propose  to  canton  the 
troops. — I  cannot  conclude  this  report  of 
the  occurrences  of  the  last  week,  without 
expressing  to  your  Lordship  my  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  affair  of  the  25th  instant. 
The  conduct  of  the  2d  battalion  5th  re¬ 
giment,  commanded  by  Major  Kidge,  in 
particular,  affords  a  memorable  example 
of  what  the  steadiness  and  discipline  of 
the  troops,  and  their  confidence  ir  their 
Officers,  can  effect,  in  the  most  difficult 
and  trying  situations.  The  conduct  of 
the  77th  regiment,  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.-eol.  Bromhead,  was  equally 
good ;  and  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
determined  attack  than  was  made  by  the 
whole  of  the  Enemy’s  cavalry,  with  every 
advantage  of  the  assistance  of  a  superior 
Gent.  Mag.  October,  1#JL 
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artillery,  and  repulsed  by  these  two  weak 
battalions.  • — I  must  not  omit  also  to 
report  the  good  conduct,  on  the  same 
Occasion,  of  the  2 1st  Portuguese  regiment 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Bacellar,  and 
of  Major  Arentschildt’s  artillery.  —  The 
Portuguese  infantry  were  not  actually 
charged,  but  were  repeatedly  threatened  ; 
and  they  shewed  the  utmost  steadiness 
and  discipline,  both  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  prepared  to  receive  the  Ene¬ 
my,  and  in  all  the  movements  of  a  re¬ 
treat  made  over  six  miles  of  plain,  in 
front  of  a  superior  cavalry  and  artillery. 
The,  Portuguese  artillery-men  attached 
to  the  guns,  which  were  for  a  -moment  in 
the  Enemy’s  possession,  were  cut  down 
at  their  guns.— The  infantry  upon  this 
occasion  were  under  the  command  of 
Maj.-gen,  the  Hon.  C.  Colville;  Lieut- 
gen.  Picton  having  remained  with  the 
troops  at  El  Bodon  ;  and  the  conduct 
of  Maj.-gen.  Colville  was  beyoild  all 
praise. — Your  Lordship  will  have  ob¬ 
served  by  the  details  of  the  action  which 
I  have  given  you,  how  much  reasonJ  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
1st  hussars,  and  1 1th  light  dragoons,  of 
Maj.-gen.  Alten’s  brigade.  There  were 
not  more  than  three  Squadrons  of  the 
two  regiments  on  the  ground,  this  bri¬ 
gade  haying  for  some  time  furnished  the 
cavalry  for  the  out-posts  of  the  army, 
and  they  charged  the  Enemy’s  cavalry 
repeatedly;  and  notwithstanding  the 
superiority  of  the  latter,  the  post  would 
have  been  maintained,  if  I  had  amt  pre¬ 
ferred  to  abandon  it  to  risking  the  loss  of 
those  brave  men,  by  continuing  the  un¬ 
equal  contest  under  additional  disadvan¬ 
tages,  in  consequence  of  the  immediate 
entry  of  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry 
into  the  action,  before  the  support 
which  I  had  ordered  up  could  arrive.— 
Maj.-gen.  Allen,  and  Lieut.-cols.  Gum¬ 
ming  and  Arentschildt,  and  the  officers 
of  these  regiments,  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  upon  this  occasion. 
— I  have  also  to  mention,  that  the  Adjt.- 
gen.  Maj.-gen.  the  Hon.  Chas.  Stewart, 
being  upon  the  field,  gave  his  assistance 
as  an  officer  of  cavalry  with  his  usual 
gallantry. — In  the  affair  of  the  27th,  at 
Aldea  de  Ponte,  Brig.-gen.  Pakenham, 
and  the  troops  of  the  fourth  division 
under  the  orders  of  Lieut.-gen.  Cole, 
likewise  conducted  themselves  remark¬ 
ably  well.  —  His  Serene  Highness  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Orange  accompa¬ 
nied  me  during  the  operations  which  I 
have  detailed  to  your  Lordship,  and  was 
for  the  first  time  in  fire;  and  he  con¬ 
ducted  himself  with  the  spirit  and  in¬ 
telligence  which  afford  a  hope  that  be 
will  become  an  ornament  to  his  pro¬ 
fession. — The  Enemy  having  collected, 
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for  the  pbject  of  relieving  Ciudad  Ro¬ 
drigo,  the  Army  of  the  North,  which 
were  withdrawn  from  the  attack  which 
they  commenced  on  General  Abadia,  in 
Gallicia,  in  which  are  included  twenty- 
two  battalions  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
and  General  Soubam’s  division  of  in¬ 
fantry,  composed  of  troops  recently  ar¬ 
rived  in  Spain  from  the  army  of  Naples, 
and  now  drawn  from  the  frontiers  of 
(Navarre,  where  they  had  been  employed 
in  operations  against  Mina,  together 
Twith  five  divisions,  and  all  the  cavalry 
of  the  Army  called  of  Portugal,  com¬ 
posing  altogether  an  army  of  not  less 
than  60,000  men,  of  which  6000  were 
cavalry,  and  125  pieces  of  artillery;  I 
could  not  pretend  to  maintain  the 
blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  nor  could 
any  efforts  which  I  could  make  pre¬ 
vent,  or  materially  impede,  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  supplies,  or  the  march  of 
the  convoy,  for  the  relief  of  that  place, 

1  did  all  that  I  could  expect  to  effect 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  great  loss 
for  no  object;  and,  as  the  reports,  as 
usual,  were  so  various  in  regard  to  the 
Enemy's  real  strength,  it  was  necessary 
that  1  should  see  their  army. — I  have 
had  no  reports  from  the  North  since  I 
addressed  your  Lordship  last,  .nor  from 
the  South  of  Spain.  —  General  Girard 
had  collected  at  Merida  a  small  body  of 
troops  ;  but  I  imagine  that  he  will  break 
up  this  collection  again,  as  soon  as  he 
will  hear  that  General  Hill  is  at  Porta- 
legre.  I  have,  &c.  Wellington. 
Return  of  Killed,  f Pounded,  and  Aliasing, 

of  the  Army  under  Vise.  Wellington, 

Sept.  25,  on  the  Heights  of  El  Rodion. 

Total  British  loss — 1  serjeant,  26  rank 
and  file,  37  horses,  killed;  1  lieut.-co- 
lonel,  3  captains,  2  lieutenants,  1  quar¬ 
ter-master,  10  serjeants,  1  drummer, 
85  rank  and  file,  49  horses,  wounded; 

1  serjeant,  1  drummer,  21  rank  and 
file,  3  horses,  missing. 

Total  Portuguese  loss — 1  rank  and  file 
killed ;  5  rank  and  file  wounded ;  1 
drummer,  lrank  and  file  missing. 

General  Total, —  l  serjeant,  27  rank 
and  file,  37  horses  killed  ;  1  lieut. -colonel, 
3  captains,  2  lieutenants,  1  quarter¬ 
master,  10  serjeants,  1  drummer,  90 
rank  and  file,  49  horses,  wounded  ;  l 
serjeant,  2  drummers,  22  rank  and  file, 
3  horses,  missing. 

Charles  Stewart,  Maj.-gen.  &Adj.-gen. 


Officers  wounded  Sept.  25.  1  ltb  Drag* 
Lieut.-col.  Cummings,  slightly;  Lieut. 
King,  severely.' — 14th  ditto,  Lieut.  Hall, 
slightly.  —  1st  Hussars,  King’s  G.  L. 
Captains  Burgman  and  Poten,  severely. 
— 2d  Batt.  5th  Foot,  Captains  Ramns, 
slightly. 

Retu  rn  of  Killed,  Wounded,  and  Missing , 
of  the  Army  under  Vise.  Wellington , 
near  Aldta  de  Ponte,  Sept.  27- 
Total  British  loss.  —  1  captain,  12 
rank  and  file,  3  horses,  killed;  1  major, 
4  captains,  4  lieutenants,  2  serjeants, 

1  drummer,  54  rank  and  file,  14  horses, 
wounded;  3  rank  and  file, 6  horses, missing. 

Total  Portuguese  less. — 1  rank  and  file 
killed  ;  1  serjeant,  10  rank  and  file, 
wounded ;  1  rank  and  file  missing. 

Total  General  loss. — 1  captain,  13  rank 
and  file,  3  horses,  killed  ;  1  major,  4 
captains,  4  lieutenants,  3  serjeants,  1 
drummer,  64  rank  and  file,  14  horses, 
wounded ;  9  rank  and  file,  6  horses 
missing.' — N.  B.  One  serjeant  and  one 
horse  of  the  18th  Hussars  (orderly  to  the 
Hon.  Maj.-gen.  Charles  Stewart)  missing, 
supposed  to  be  taken  prisoner. 

Charles  Stewart,  Maj.-gen.&Adj.-gen. 
Officers  killed  and  wounded,  Sept.  27- 
1st  Batt.  23d  foot.  Captain  C.  Court- 
land,  killed. 

Wounded.  —  Royal  Horse  Artillery, 
Lieut.  Dunn,  severely,  not  dangerously. 
—7th  Fusileers,  Captain  Willey,  severely; 
Lieutenants  Seton,  Wallace,  and  Bar¬ 
rington,  slightly. — 23d  Foot,  Major  and 
Brevet  Lieut-col.  Pearson  and  Captain 
Payne,  severely  * —  1st  Batt.  48th  Foot, 
Captain  Turnpenny,  slightly. — 5th  Batt. 
60th  ditto.  Captain  Prevost,  severely. 

Frexada,  Oct.  2,  1811. 
“  Since  l  addressed  you  on  the  29th  of 
September,  I  have  learnt  that  the  Ene¬ 
my  retired  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  the 
30th,  the  Army  of  the  North  towards  Sa¬ 
lamanca,  and,  it  is  said,  Valladolid; 
and  the  Army  of  Portugal  towards  Banos 
and  Placentia. 

“  Girard’s  division  of  the  5t.h  corps, 
which  1  informed  your  Lordship  had  been 
collected  at  Merida,  has  retired  from 
thence,  and  has  again  been  cantoned  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Zafra. 

“  i  likewise  learn  that  General  Foy, 
who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Zarza  Major, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Alagon,  with  his 
own  division,  and  one  of  the  Army  of  the 
Centre,  has  retired  towards  Placentia.” 


ABSTRACT  OF  FOREIGN  OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE  and  HOLLAND. 

A  late  Paris  Journal  (Gazette  de 
France)  contains  an  Imperial  Decree, 
which,  we  believe,  has  not  been  made 
public  in  this  country,  though  it  is  of 


importance  to  the  numerous  emigrants 
from  the  territories  under  the  vassalage 
of  France.  It  is  a  last  effort  to  banish 
from  remembrance  those  titles,  the  re¬ 
tention  of  which  must  keep  in  mind  the 
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usurpations  and  atrocities  o1[  which  Na¬ 
poleon  has  been  guilty.  The  Decree  is 
dated  Aug.  26*,  and  notifies,  that  the 
subjects  of  Buonaparte  belonging  to 
the  departments  of  the  Arno,  Appe- 
nines.  Mouths  of  the  Meuse,  the  Elbe, 
the  Scheldt,  the  Issel,  the  Rhine,  the 
Weser,  the  Loire,  the  Eastern,  Western, 
and  Superior  Ems,  the  Frise,  of  Geneva, 
La  Lippe,  Marengo,  Mediterranean, 
Montenotte,  Ombrone,  Po,  Rome,  Sim¬ 
plon,  Sesia.  Stura,  Trasimene,  Taro, 
Superior  Issel,  and  of  the  Zuyder-zee, 
who  are  in  possession  of  feudal  titles 
acquired  before  the  re-union  of  those 
countries  to  the  Empire,  shall  be  allowed 
until  the  1st  of  Jan.  1813,  the  liberty 
of  appearing  before  the  Prince  Arch- 
chaueellor  Talleyrand,  and  soliciting 
the  concession  of  the  new  titles  of  the 
Empire,  new  arms  and  bearings,  instead 
of  those  which  the  laws  of  the  State  do 
not  permit  to  be  retained.  The  titles, 
thus  obtained,  shall  be  eonveyable  to 
the  direct  and  legitimate  descendants, 
natural  or  adopted,  male  or  female,  in 
order  of  primogeniture. 

The  following  list  of  the  cities  and 
towns  in  France,  whose  population  is 
not  less  than  20,000  souls,  has  been 
published  under  the  authority  of  the 
Government;  Paris  547,756,  Marseilles 
96,413,  Bourdeaux  90,99.2,  Lyons 
88,919,  Rouen  37,000,  Turin  79,000, 
Nantes  77,162,  Bruxelles  66,297,  An 
vers  56,318,  Gaud  55,161,  Lille  54,756, 
Toulouse  50,171,  Liege  50,000,  Stras¬ 
bourg  49,056,  Cologne  42,706,  Or¬ 
leans  41,937,  Amiens  41,279,  Nismes 
39,594,  Metz  38,655,  Bruges  33,632, 
Angers  33,000,  Montpelier  32,723, 
Caen  30,923,  Rheims  30,225,  Cler¬ 
mont  and  Alessandria  30,000  each,  Be- 
saucon  28,436,  Nancy  28,227,  Ver¬ 
sailles  27,574,  Rennes  25,904,  Brest 
25,865,  Louvain  25,000,  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  24,419,  Troyes  24,061,  Geneve 
22,7 69,,  Mayence  22,525,  Touci  21,974, 
Montauban  21,950,  Mondovi  21,557, 
Avignon  21,412,  Tournay  21,303,  Asti 
21,225,  Dunkerque  21,580,  Aix  21,009, 
Grenoble  20,064,  Tours  20,240,  Li¬ 
moges  20,225,  .St.  Omer  20,109,  and 
Dieppe  20,000 — Total,  2,401,062. 

Buonaparte  quitted  Boulogne  on  the 
22d  ult.  for  Calais  and  Dunkirk.  The 
manoeuvres  of  the  Texel  and  Scheldt 
fleets  are  detailed  in  the  Moniteur  with 
the  most  ridiculous  minuteness. 

Buonaparte,  whilst  at  Antwerp,  vi¬ 
sited  the  fleet,  and,  owing  to  the  tem¬ 
pestuous  weather,  was  not  able  to  leave 
the  vessel  for  three  days.  He  remained 
at  Antwerp  till  the  4th  inst. ;  and  then, 
after  inspecting  the  fortress  of  William- 
stadt,  he  set  off  for  Breda. 


The  Moniteur  contains,  wha$  may  be 
considered,  the  official  account  of  the 
late  action  off  Boulogne.  It  admits, 
that  one  of  the  praams,  having  drifted 
away,  was  taken  by  the  English;  but 
in  return,  the  people  of  France  are  as¬ 
sured  that  the  English  frigate  was  com¬ 
pletely  riddled  with  balls,  and  that  she 
was  compelled  to  sheer  off,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  going  into  dock.  (See  Capt. 
Carteret’s  account  of  the  action,  p.  3 63.) 
SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL. 

Cadiz ,  Sept.  l^On  the  15th  July  ther 
famous  Mina,  with  9000  men  (part^  of 
them  composed  of  Longa’s  division,  and 
3000  troops  belonging  to  the  Catalonian 
army),  had  a  most  glorious  action  with 
the  Enemy,  at  six  leagues  distance  from 
Pamplona,  consisting  of  1 1,000  infantry 
and  800  horse  (among  whom  there  were 
9000  conscripts).  Upon  meeting,  the 
French  formed  in  order  of  battle,  but 
without  daring  to  advance.  Mina  made 
a  similar  evolution  ;  and,  seeing  they 
would  not  attack,  he  attacked  them 
with  the  bayonet,  after  a  few  discharges 
of  musketry;  the,  result  was  their  being 
immediately  put  in  disorder,  more  than 
1000  of  them  were  killed,  and  800  pri~. 
soners  taken. — Lisbon  Gazette ,  Sept.  17. 

Lisbon,  Sept.  11.  The  Commission 
charged  with  the  distribution  of  the  do¬ 
nation  voted  by  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
to  succour  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Portugal  devastated  by  the 
Enemy,  in  a  conference  held  on  the 
31st  Aug.  1811,  resolved:  1.  That  the 
sum  of  100,000/.  (883,883  cruzades) 
having  been  voted  by  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  a  most  ample  donation,  and  en¬ 
tirely  corresponding  vyith  the  generosity 
with  which  that  great  nation  and  its 
government  have  assisted  and  aided 
this  kingdom,  it  belongs  to  the  com¬ 
mission  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
the  said  sum  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  devastated  places  may  derive  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  from  it,  by 
receiving  the  succours  of  which,  under 
actual  circumstances,  they  most  stand 
in  need.  2.  That  the  succours  should 
consist  of  articles  most  proper,  not 
only  to  remedy  in  some  degree  their 
present  losses,  but  very  principally  to 
regenerate,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
basis  of  public  prosperity,  promote  the 
culture  of  the  lands,  repair  the  habita¬ 
tions,  and  the  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  provide  for  the  orphans  who  are  to 
form  the  future  generation.  The  com¬ 
mission  then  recommends,  that  the  ne¬ 
cessary  approbation  of  (his  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  being  obtained,  the  Senor 
Desembargador  Joao  Guadencia  Torres, 
together  with  the  Seiyor  John  Crofts, 
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shall  be  appointed  to  visit  the  parts  of 
the  Country  which  have  been  laid  waste 
or  suffered  by  the  Enemy,  and  make  the" 
distribution  of  the  seed  corn,  or  other  • 
succours,  they  may  judge  necessary* 
according  to  instructions  they  shall  re¬ 
ceive,  and  to  which  they  are  to  confornf. 
—This  is  followed  by  an  order,  in  the  r 
name  of  the  Prince  Regent,  authorising 
the  said  Jo'ao  Guadencia  Torres,  and 
John  Crofts,  to  make  said  inquiry  and'' 
distribution. — Lisbon  Gazette,  Sept.  3  3 . 

New  Spanish  Constitution. 

The  Cortes  having  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  their  body  to  form  the  plan  of 
a  Constitution,  the  following  are  said  to 
be  the  preliminary  and  fundamental 
principles  of  the  plan  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  proposed.  The  two  sections, 
consisting  of  242  articles,  were  read  in 
the  Public  Sitting  of  the  1 9th  Aug. 

Preliminary  and  Fundamental 
Principles. 

Spain  belongs  to  the  Spanish  people, 
and  is  not  the  Patrimony  of  any  Family. 
The  Nation  only  can  make  fundamental' 
Laws.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Apos¬ 
tolic  Religion,  unmixed  with  any  other, 
fs  the  only  religion  which  the  nation 
professes  or  will  profess.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain  is  an  hereditary  Mo¬ 
narchy.  The  Cortes  shall  make  the 
Laws,  and  the  King  shall  execute  them. 

Spanish  Citizens.  The  Children  of 
Spaniards,  and  of  Foreigners  married 
to  Spanish  women,  or  who  bring  a  ca¬ 
pital  in  order  to  naturalize  themselves 
to  the  soil,  or  establish  themselves  in 
trade,  of  who  teach  any  useful  art,  are 
Citizens  of  Spain.  None  but  citizens 
can  fill  municipal  offices. — The  rights  of 
Citizenship  may  be  lost  try  long  absenec 
from  the  Country,  or  by  condemnation 
to  corporeal  or  infamous  punishments. 

The  King.  The  person  of  the  King  is 
inviolable  and  sacred.  He  shall  sanc¬ 
tion  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Cortes.  He 
may  declare  war  and  make  peace.  He 
shall  appoint  to  Civil  and  Military  em¬ 
ployments  on  the  proposal  of  the  Council 
of  State.  He  shall  direct  all  diploma¬ 
tic  negotiations.  Fie  shall  superintend 
the  applicationof  the  public  revenue,  &c. 

Restrictions  on  the  Kingly  Authority. 
— The  King  shall  not  obstruct  the 
meeting  of  the  Cortes  in  the  cases  and 
at  the  periods  pointed  out  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  nor  embarrass  or  suspend  the 
Sittings,  &e.  All  who  may  advise  him 
to  any  such  proceedings  shall  be  holden 
and  dealt  with  as  traitors.  He  must 
not  travel,  marry,  alienate  any  thihg, 
abdicate  the  crown,  raise  taxes,  nor 
exchange  any  town,  city,  &c.  without 
having  first  obtained  permission  of  the 
Cortes.  Don  Ferdinando  VII.  is  declared- 


by  the  Cortes  King  of  Spain,  and  after 
his  decease*  his  legitimate  descendants 
shall  succeed  to  the  Throne.  The  King 
Shall  be  a  minor  until  he  has  completed 
the  age  of  18  years.  The  eldest  son  of 
the  King  shall  be  called  Prince  of  the 
Asturias,  and,  as  such,  shall,  at  the  age 
of  14,  take  an  oath  before  the  Cortes  to 
maintain  the  Constitution,  and  to  be 
faithful  to  the  King.  During  a  minority, 
a  Regency  shall  be  formed,  which  shall 
superintend  the  education  of  the  young 
Prince,  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
Cortes.  The  ft  egency  shall,  be  presided 
by  the  Queen  Mother,  if  she  be  in  life, 
and  shall  be  composed  of  two  of  the 
oldest  Deputies  of  the  Cortes,  who  shall 
be  replaced  from  year  to  year,  and  of 
two  Counsellors  of  the  Council  of  State, 
chosen  in  the  order  of  their  seniority. 
The  Cortes  - shall  fix  the  salary  proper 
for  the  Support  of  the  King  and  his  fa¬ 
mily,  and  shall  point  out  the  places 
destined  for  his  recreation,  &c.  The 
Infantes  may  bp  appointed  to  all  em-* 
plsyments,  but  cannot  be  Magistrates, 
nor  Members  of  the  Cortes,  and  must 
not  leave  the  Kingdom  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  said  Cortes.  There  shall 
be  eight  Secretaries  of  State,  including 
two  for  South  and  North  America;  they 
shall  he  responsible  for  the  affairs  of 
their  respective  departments,  and  the 
remuneration  which  they  shall  receive 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Cortes.  A 
Council  of  State  shad  be  formed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  40  Members  :  four  of  this 
number  are  to  be  Grandees  of  Spain  of 
acknowledged  merit  and  virtue ;  four 
Ecclesiastics,  of  which  two  shall  be 
Bishops ;  twelve  Americans ;  the  re¬ 
maining  twenty  Members  to  he  chosen 
from  among  the  most  respectable  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  other  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  Council  shall  meet  every 
year  on  the  first  of  March,  and  shall  sit 
during  three  months.  This  period  can 
only  be  extended  on  the  request  of  the 
King,  or  for  some  reason  of  great  ur¬ 
gency.  In  such  cases  the  Session  may¬ 
be  prolonged,  but  not  beyond  one  month. 

The  Cortes. — The  election  of  the 
Cortes  shall  take  place  conformable  to 
the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
and  one  Deputy  shall  be  chosen  for  each 
70,000  souls.  The  Sittings  of  the  Cortes 
shall  be  opened  by  the  King,  or  in  his 
name,  by  the  President  of  the  Deputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Cortes,  which  ought  to  re¬ 
main  permanent,  in  order  to  watch 
over  the  fulfilment  of  the  Constitution. 

The  above  are  the  chief  articles  of  the 
Report  which  has  been  presented  to  the 
Cortes.  It  is  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and,  when  the  copies  are  received  from 
the  press,  will  be  fully  discussed. 

The 
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The  Particular  Regulation  of  the  Suc¬ 
cession  appears  to  be,  for  the  present, 
Reserved  by  the  Cortes. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Count  Gottorp  has  obtained  permission 
to  visit  the  Landamman  of  Switzerland. 
He  was  at  Basle  on  the  24th  ult.  and 
was  expected  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
that  Country. 

The  Diet  of’Svvitzerland,  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Buonaparte,  has  passed  a  De¬ 
cree  ordering  all  the  Swiss  in  the  service 
of  England  to  return  home  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  under  pain  of  losing  their 
right  of  Citizenship,  and  their  property. 

The  monks  of  La  Trappe,  well  known 
for  their  ascetic  discipline,  since  their 
banishment  from  France  resided  at 
Freybourg  in  Switzerland.  A  late'  Ger¬ 
man  Paper  mentions,  that  they  had  in¬ 
curred  the  displeasure  of  the  Landam¬ 
man,  who  had  placed  their  papers  and 
property  under  seal,  and  given  orders 
to  arrest  their  Abbot,  who  however  ef¬ 
fected  his  escape. 

A  column  has  lately  been  erected 
upon  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  near 
Geneva,  by  order  of  Buonaparte. 

GERMANY. 

The  Hungarian  Diet  is  said  to  have 
agreed  to  order  all  the  plate  of  the 
churches  and  individuals  to  be  sent 
to  the  mint  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
State  ;  this  was  expected  to  produce 
80  millions  of  florins. 

The  fishery  for  pearls  in  the  rivers  of 
Bohemia,  has  been  unexpectedly  suc¬ 
cessful  this  year,  especially  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Rosenberg  and  Frauen- 
bergh.  The  river  Moldau  yields  pearls 
not  surpassed  by  those  obtained  in  the 
East,  and  they  are  sold  as  high  as  6“0 
florins  each. 

The  village  of  Wungen,  duchy  of 
Luneburgh,  was,  on  the  night  of  the 
13th,  entirely  swept  away  by  the  sud¬ 
den  overflowing  of  the  Elbe.  Of  250 
peasants,  its  inhabitants,  scarcely  a 
dozen  escaped.  Many  of  the  buildings 
nearly  entire,  with  some  dead  bodies, 
were  floated  and  picked  up  40  miles  from 
the  spot  where  the  place  stood. 

SWEDEN  and  DENMARK. 

A  physician  at  Stockholm  has  disco¬ 
vered  a  method,  hitherto  unknown,  of 
curing  the  most  obstinate  cases  of 
syphilis.  The  Roval  College  of  Medicine 
has  approved  of  it,  and  given  notice  to 
the  apothecaries  to  provide  themselves, 
during  the  summer,  with  stores  of  the 
plant  known  in  botany  under  the  name 
of  Cher  crop  hy  Him  sylvestre,  which  is  one 
of  the  principal  ingredients. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  and  Turkish  armies  on 
the  Danube  have  certainly  been  engaged 
in  active  warfare. v  The  Turks,  who  had 
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effected  a  landing  on  the  left  bank,  in 
Wallachia,  attacked  the  Russians  on 
the  3d  of  August ;  but,  according  to  the 
Petersburgh  Court  Gazette  of  Sept*  9, 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  1000  men. 
It  appears,  however,  by  an  article  fro  nr 
Semlin,  of  the  17th  ult.  that  they  had 
subsequently  crossed  the  Danube  to  the 
amount  of  50,000,  and  were  busy  in 
intrenching  themselves.  Important  in¬ 
telligence  may  be  shortly  expected  from 
this  quarter.  Belgrade  is  menaced  with 
a  siege  by  the  Turkish  army. 

ASIA. 

The  lower  orders  of  natives  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  labour  under  severe  difficulties 
from  an  increase  in  the  price  of  grain. 

By  accounts  from  Bombay  it  appears 
that  those  formidable  religionists  the 
Wahabees,  of  whom  so  little  is  known 
in  Europe,  continue  to  extend  tlieir 
power  and  their  principles.  They  lately 
fought  a  severe  battle  with  the  Arabs 
of  Muscat  and  some  Persian  troops,  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Imaum.  In  this  battle  the  Wahabees 
are  said  to  have  greatly  out-numbered 
their  antagonists,  their  force  amounting 
to  15,000  men  ;  while  that  of  the  Arabs 
and  Persians  united  did  not  exceed 
4,000  men.  Of  this  small  army,  be¬ 
tween  2  and  3000  were  put  to  the  sword; 
and  the  victory,  as  might  be  expected, 
remained  w  ith  the  Wahabees. 

The  Rajah  of  Travancore  is  become 
so  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  that  he  is  expected  to  prohibit  the 
annual  pilgrimages  from  his  territories. 
AFRICA. 

An  account  of  the  horrible  massacre 
in  Egypt  has  been  transmitted  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  a  young  gentleman  of  HuD. 
He  was  at  Alexandria  when  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  commenced,  on  the  1st  of  March; 
and  in  his  passage  up  the  Nile,  he  met 
the  heads,  in  pickle,  of  24  Beys,  going 
as  a  present  to  the  Grand  Signior  at 
Constantinople.  On  his  arrival  at  Grand 
Cairo,  he  saw  the  heads  of  the  ordinary 
Mamelukes  ranged  before  the  doors  arid 
windows  of  the  Mosques,  to  be  owned  by 
the  relations  of  the  deceased.  The 
massacre  continued  for  several  days. — 
The  Pacha  of  Egypt  defends  his  conduct 
in  ordering  the'  massacre,  by  stating 
that  the  Beys  had  formed  a  plan  to  at¬ 
tack  him  as  soon  as  the  military  force 
of  15,000  men  should  have  been  ordered 
against  Mecca  and  Medina. 

AMERICA  and  the  WEST  INDIES. 

A  Letter  from  Charlestown,  of  Aug. 
27,  says  :  “  Our  city  is  all  in  confusion, 
owing  to  the  robbery  of  the  Branch 
Bank  of  the  United  States  in  this  citjr, 
on  the  night  of  the  25th  instant,  to  the 
amount  of  130  or  140,000  dollars,  in 
specie,  principally  gold.  Eleven  boxes 
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cf  gold,  of  10,000  each,  were  taken  out. 
The  robbery  must  have  been  effected 
with  false  keys  ;  as  all  the  doors,  locks, 
See.  are  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
were  left.  The  specie  was  all  counted 
on  Saturday,  the  24th,  by  a  Committee 
pf  Directors,  and  found  correct;  on 
Monday  it  was  missing. 

The  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  in  their 
last  Session,  passed  an  Act,  by  which 
persons  applying  for  licences  to  preach 
in  that  island  are  to  take  the  same  oaths, 
and  make  the  same  declaration,  as  are 
required  of  dissenting  preachers  in  Ibis 
country.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Jamaica 
are  appointed  Judges  of  the  fitness  of 
applicants  for  licence. 

Mr.  Gordon,  the  Governor  of  Bcrbice, 
has  introduced  ait  important  alteration 
in  the  Dutch  Colonial  Code,  in  favour 
of  our  sable  brethren.  By  an  edict  of 
July,  any  white  person  killing,  maim¬ 
ing,  or  wounding  a  slave,  is  liable  to 
the  same  punishment  as  if  the  sufferer 
were  free. 

Buenos  Ayres,  previous  to  the  war, 
afforded  a  million  of  hides  annually,  and 
the  meat  of  250,000  oxen  sufficing  for 
the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
its  exports,  the  remainder  was  of  conse¬ 
quence  lost;  for  besides  the  Tallow,  the 
tongue  was  the  only  part  cured.  The 
enterprize  of  some  individuals  has  in¬ 
duced  them  to  salt  some  of  this  waste 
of  beef ;  and  the  British  Government,  in 
ease  of  a  rupture  with  America,  may 
here  perceive  the  means  of  supplying 
the  Navy,  and  even  the  West  India 
Islands. 

Independence  of  toe  Caraccas. 

Intelligence  of  very  considerable  im¬ 
portance  has  been  received  from  Carac¬ 
cas  to  the  beginning  of  August.  On  the 
5th  of  July,  the  General  Congress  of  the 
Province  of  Venezuela  assembled,  con¬ 
sisting  of  40  Representatives,  among 
whom  was  Gen.  Miranda,  who  appeared 
for  an  obscure  place  called  Barcelona, 
The  Congress,  on  this  occasion,  threw 
off  the  mask  of  attachment  to  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh,  which  they  had  until  then 
worn,  and  framed  a  declaration  of  com¬ 
plete  and  unqualified  independence,  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  following  exordium ; 
“  In  the  Name  of  the  Most  High,  We, 
the  Representatives  of  the  Fcederal  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Caraccas,  Cumana,  Barinas, 
Margarita,  Barcelona,  Merida,  and  Trux- 
illo,  constituting  the  Confederation  of 
Venezuela,  on  the  Southern  Continent 
of  America,  in  Congress  assembled;  con¬ 
sidering  that  we  have  been  in  the  full 
and  active  possession  of  our  natural 
rights  since  the  19th  April  1810,  which 
we  resumed  in  consequence  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  at  Bayonne,  the  Abdication  of 


the  Spanish  Crown  by  the  Conquest  of 
Spain,  and  the  accession  of  a  new  dy¬ 
nasty  established  without  our  consent ; 
while  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  rights  of 
men,  which  have  been  withheld  from  us 
by  force  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
and  to  which  we  are  restored  by  the  po¬ 
litical  revolutions  in  human  affairs,  we 
think  it  becoming  to  state  the  reasons 
b}^  which  we  are  called  to  the  free  exer- 
eise  of  the  Sovereign  Authority.” 

The  document  then  insists  upon  the 
rights  of  all  conquered  countries  to 
gain  their  freedom  ;  and  goes  on  to  stig¬ 
matize  the  means  used  by  the  Mother 
Country  to  retain  her  Colonies,  and  to 
accuse  the  “  Spanish  Government  of 
being  ever  deaf  to  the  demands  of  jus¬ 
tice;”  and  of  devoting  her  subjects  to 
the  “  infamy  of  the  gibbet.”  It  then  re¬ 
vokes  the  conditional  oath  of  fidelity  the 
Colonies  had  taken  to  the  struggling 
Parent ;  and  promises  to  all  who  shall 
join  in  the  work  of  revolution,  protec¬ 
tion  and  friendship.  Having  further  as¬ 
serted  the  purity  of  their  motives,  the 
Deputies  state  as  follows  : — “  We  do  de¬ 
clare,  like  every  other  independent  peo¬ 
ple,  that  we  are  free,  and  are  determined 
to  hold  no  dependence  on  any  Potentate, 
Power,  or  Government,  than  we  our¬ 
selves  establish  ;  and  we  now  take,  among 
the  sovereign  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
rank  which  the  Supreme  Being  and  Na¬ 
ture  have  assigned  to  us,  and  to  which 
we  have  been  called  by  the  succession  of 
human  events,  and  by  a  regard  to  our 
own  happiness.”  The  document  con¬ 
cludes  in  these  words  :  “  We,  therefore, 
in  the  name,  by  the  will,  and  under 
the  authority  which  we  hold  for  the  vir¬ 
tuous  people  of  Venezuela,  do  solemnly 
declare  to  the  world,  that  these  United 
Provinces  are  and  ought  to  be,  from 
this  day  forth,  in  effect  and  of  right, 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States, 
That  they  are  absolved  from  all  alle¬ 
giance  and  dependance  on  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  and  on  those  who  now  call  or 
may  hereafter  call  themselves  her  Re¬ 
presentatives  or  Agents ;  and  that  as 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States, 
we  hold  full  power  to  adopt  whatever 
form  of  Government  may  be  deemed 
suitable  to  the  general  will  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  ;  to  declare  war,  to  make 
peace,  to  form  alliances,  to  establish 
commercial  treaties,  to  define  bounda¬ 
ries,  and  to  regulate  navigation,  and  to 
impose  and  execute  all  other  acts  usu¬ 
ally  made  and  executed  by  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  nations.  And  for  the  due 
fulfilment,  validity,  and  stability  oi  this 
our  solemn  declaration,  we  mutually  and 
reciprocally  pledge  and  bind  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  to  each  other,  our  lives,  our  for¬ 
tunes. 
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tunes,  and  the  honour  of  the  Nation. — > 

“  Done  at  the  Federal  Palace  of  Carac- 
cas,  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Provincial  Confederation,  &e.  this  5th 
July,  in  the  year  1811,  and  the  first  of 
our  independence. — “  Signed  by  40  De¬ 
puties; — 9  from  Barinas,  21  from  Ca- 
raccas,  4  from  Cum  ana,  2  from  Barce¬ 
lona,  1  from  Margarita,  2  from  Merida, 
and  i  from  Truxiilo.” 

By  letters  from  Curaeoa,  of  the  14th 
Aug.  it  appears  that  sweeping  success 
had  not  attended  the  first  efforts  of  the 
new  Government;  in  an  attack  upon 
Valencia,  by  Gen.  Miranda,  at  the  head 
of  5000  men,  he  was  repulsed  with  some 
loss  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  City, 
which  still  adhered  to  old  Spain. 

Sub-Marine  Volcanoes  near  the 

Azores. 

St.  Michael's ,  Aug.  2,  1811. — “  For 
the  last  four  months  we  have  scarcely 
been  three  days  together  without  ex¬ 
periencing  shocks  of  an  earthquake, 
more  or  less  violent,  which  have  done 
great  damage  to  the  buildings,  and  been 
injurious  to  the  cultivators,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  have  not  occasioned  the  loss  of 
many  lives.  These  shocks  appear  to 
have  been  produced  by  two  or  three  vol¬ 
canoes  in  the  sea,  at  a  short  distance 
from  this  island,  struggling  for  vent. 
One,  which  is  situated  about  thi'ee 
leagues  from  our  coast,  has  ejected  such 
a  quantity  of  matter,  that  an  island  four 
iniies  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad, 
has  been  formed;  and  it  is  still  in¬ 
creasing — perhaps  it  may  in  time,  by 
continued  eruptions,  be  joined  to  our 
island.  Another  volcano  appeared  on 
the  4t.h  July,'  about  eight  leagues  dis¬ 
tance,  and  in  near  35  fathoms  water. 
It  has  ejected  much  lava,  and  greatly 
agitated’the  sea,  and  will  doubtless  form 
an  island;  but  its  surface  on  the  28th 
was  still  below  the  level  of  the  water. 
A  third  volcano  is  said  to  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  a  little  to  the  Eastward,  of 
which  the  smoke  is  plainly  visible  from 
$t.  Michael’s.'  Some  boatmen  who  ap¬ 
proached  it  while  quiescent,  report,  that 
the  sea  on  the  spot  was  quite  dis¬ 
coloured,  and  had  a  sulphureous  smell, 
and  that  they  picked  up  a  quantity  of 
dead  fish,  half  roasted.  On  the  first 
island,  vegetation,  I  am  assured,  is  al¬ 
ready  apparent  on  one  side.” 

Ireland. 

Sept.  If).  A  spire  of  a  new'  construction 
was  erected  upon  the  church  of  ,Edg- 
worth-stone,  Ireland.  It  is  50  feet  high, 
made  of  iron  and  slate,  and  pointed  and 
sanded,  so  as  perfectly  to  resemble 
Portland  stone,  and  was  put  together 
Wilhinside  of  the  tower,  fey  which  means 
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the  expence  and  danger  of  external  scaf¬ 
folding  were  avoided.  The  spectators 
expressed  great  gratification  in  seeing 
the  spire  gradually  raised  by  machinery, 
and  placed  without  effort  on  its  destined 
base.  It  was  only  18  minutes  in  its  as¬ 
cent,  and,  after  it  had  been  secured  in 
its  new  situation,  the  pedestal,  to  which 
it  had  been  attached  during  its  elevation, 
descended  to  the  ground  with  the  work¬ 
men  who  had  concluded  the  operation. 
The  spire  is  secured  from  lightning  by  a 
copper  conductor. 

Sept.  2 1 .  The  bodyof  Mr.  Alex.  Wheat- 
ly,  watchmaker,  of  Capel-street,  was 
found  in  the  Grand  Canal,  near  Dublin . 
There  were  several  dreadful  wounds  on 
the  body,  apparently  given  with  a  sword; 
from  which  it  is  concluded  that  he  made 
a  great  resistance  to  his  murderers.  He 
was  a  very  harmless,  inoffensive  cha¬ 
racter,  and  much  esteemed  by  those 
who  knew  him. 

Sept.  27-  The  fair  of  Gluggin, co.  Lime¬ 
rick,  was  a  scene  of  bloodshed  : — a  nu* 
merous  faction,  under  the  appellation 
of  Shanavest ,  armed  with  musquets, 
swords,  &c.  assembled  to  resist  another 
faction,  one  of  whom,  named  Coffey, 
was  killed  by  a  shot  received  in  the 
breast,  and  several  others  dangerously 
wounded.  The  parties  did  not  retire 
until  a  military  escort  repaired  to  the 
ground,  who  apprehended  one  of  the 
rioters,  after  much  resistance. 

Sept.  28.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wexford,  at  the  fatal  pass  of  the  Scar  of 
Barntoivn ,  at  the  very  hour  of  noon¬ 
day,  in  the  sight  of  numbers  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  over  with 
their  cars,  &c,  for  turf  (the  fuel  of  all 
this  neighbourhood,  and  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Barony  of  Bargy,  being* 
supplied  from  the  other  side)  ;  one  poor 
man,  of  the  name  of  English,  residing 
at  Duncormuck,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  unhappily  determined  on  venturing 
across,  a  few  minutes  before  the  tide 
had  sufficiently  ebbed  to  leave  a  safe 
passage ;  and  having  two  cars,  kindly 
permitted  a  man  of  the  name  of  Dunn, 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tin- 
tern,  and  was  anxious  to  return  home, 
to  accompany  him  in  the  second  car, 
when,  melancholy  to  relate,  they  im¬ 
mediately  got  beyond  the  horses’  depth, 
who  could  no  longer  keep  their  footing; 
the  car  and  the  crates  were  overturned, 
and  all  swept  away  by  the  rapid  flood, 
cut  of  the  sight  of  the  astonished  spec*, 
tators,  who  were  incapable  of  affording 
any  other  assistance  than  that  of  saving 
the  poor  woman  and  one  horse,  that, 
had  happily  drifted  near  the  shore. 

Sept.  2,9.  This  night,  between  1  ]  and 
12  o’clock,  the  Mail  Coach  proceeding 
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from  Cork  to  Dublin,  by  Cashel ,  was 
attacked  within  four  miles  of  the  latter 
city  by  eight  ruffians,  who  intercepted 
the  coach  by  placing  cars  across  the 
road;  the  fellows  fired  at  the  coach, 
which  shots  were  spiritedly  returned  by 
the  guards,  who  beat  them  off,  and  the 
coach  proceeded  without  farther  mo¬ 
lestation.  Immediately  on  arriving  at 
Cashel,  a  party  of  the  military,  with 
one  of  the  guards,  were  detached  from 
thence,  who  succeeded  in  detecting  four 
of  the  intended  assassins.  Only  one  in¬ 
side  passenger  and  one  outside  on  the 
'vehicle,  escaped  unhurt. 

Oct.  19.  A  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee  of  Delegated  Catholics  took 
place  in  Dublin;  Lord  Fingal  in  the 
Chair.  Viscount  Netterville  produced  a 
draft  of  a  Petition,  which  was  read  and 
approved  of,  and  recommended  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  It 
was  then  carried, that  the  Petition  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  l'evision,  if  necessary  or  prudent; 
'and  that  the  Committee  do  adjourn  to  a 
day  preceding  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
by  one  fortnight.  All  this  was  transact¬ 
ed  with  so  much  promptitude  (it  being 
understood  that  no  speeches  would  be 
permitted),  that  the  deliberations  of  the 
delegates  were  concluded  before  they 
could  be  interrupted ;  the  magistrates  did 
however  make  their  appearance,  as  the 
Assembly  was  dispersing. 

The  Marquis  of  Donegal,  it  is  sard 
has  given  orders  to  his  Agent  to  receive 
his  rents  in  Bank  Notes,  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  discount.  ( Belf  ast  Paper.) 

Country  News. 

Aug.  26.  Mr.  Thomas  Kidd,  butcher, 
and  his  wife,  of  Middleton ,  bad  not  long 
passed  the  bridge  over  the  Tees  at  that 
place,  before  the  breastwork  fell.  They 
returned  to  the  spot,  and  while  below 
the  arch,  incautiously  viewing  a  large 
crack  therein,  the  whole  fell,  and  buried 
them  in  the  ruins.  They  were  taken 
■up  some  time  afterwards  lifeless. 

Sept.  1.  11.  M.  Rogers,  a  Welsh  sea¬ 

man,  having  previously  prepared  a  diving- 
bell,  with  1 1  cwt.  of  metal  fastened  round 
its  circumference,  descended  from  the 
bowsprit  of  a  sloop,  anchored  for  the 
purpose  over  the  wreck  of  a  lighter  laden 
with  iron,  which  some  time  since  sunk  at 
Passage,  near  Cork.  He  descended 
three  times,  to  ascertain  the  situation 
of  the  wreck;  in  his  last,  attempt  he  was 
lowered  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and 
'  brought  up  one  bar  of  iron  in  his  hand. 
He  expects,  in  a  few  days,  to  be  able  to 
bring  up  the  entire  property,  which  con-  > 
sisted  of  about  30  tons  of  iron. 

Sept.  17.  About  midnight,  a  small 
farm-house  and  half  a  dozen  small  tene¬ 


ments  at  Exning ,  a  village  near  New- 
market,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  They 
were  the  propertyofMr.  Colling,  a  respect¬ 
able  farmer,  and  were  the  fruits  of  up¬ 
wards  of  20  years'  application  and 
industry.  The  farm-house  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  Colling  himself,  two  of  the 
tenements  by  two  brothers,  married  to 
two  of  Coding’s  daughters,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  cottages  by  labouring  men  and 
their  families.  The  premises  were  worth 
upwards  of  1000/.  but  unfortunately 
they  were  insured  for  only  200/. — Not 
more  than  eight  weeks  since,  the  Swan 
public-house  in  the  same  village  was- 
burnt  down;  and  during  the  last  eight 
years  five  destructive  fires  have  hap¬ 
pened,  of  the  origin  of  which  no  ac¬ 
count  could  be  given. — A  man  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  appre¬ 
hended  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned 
in  the  former  outrage. 

Sept.  1.9.  The  meeting  of  the  three 
Choirs  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  and 
Gloucester,  was  held  at  the  latter  place 
this  and  the  two  preceding  days;  and 
was  more  numerously  attended  than  for 
many  years.  There  were  performances 
of  Sacred  Musick  at  the  Cathedral  iri  the 
morning,  and  Concerts  at  the  Booth-liall 
in  the  evening,  in  aid  of  the  cljarky  for 
Widows  and  Orphans  of  the  Poor  Clergy. 
Madame  Catalani’s  first  appearance  at 
Gloucester  was  hailed  with  rapture  by 
most  brilliant  assemblages  of  company. 
The  amount  received  during  the  three 
days  was  762 1.  being  152/.  more  than 
was  collected  at  the  Triennial  Festival 
of  1808. — Madame  Catalan!  gave  50/.  to 
the  charity,  and  has  gratuitously  offered 
her  services  in  aid  of  the  Prison  charity 
and  the  Infirmary,  at  a  Concert  of  Sa¬ 
cred  Musick  in  the  Cathedral ;  towards 
which  design  Miss  Melville,  Mr.  Bra- 
ham,  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Hawks, 
also  instantly  gave  the  promise  of  their 
co-operation;  and  Mr.  Cramer  was  not 
tardy  in  the  offer  of  his  powerful  aid. 

Sept.  2 1 .  At  Cardiff,  upon  the  Circuit 
last  week,  a  Magistrate,  of  opulence, 
and  of  no  questioned  repute,  addressed 
a  letter  to  one  of  the  Judges,  in  which 
his  object  was  not  only  to  aeefise  a 
culprit  (committed  for  manslaughter 
upon  a  Coroner’s  Inquest)  of  a  delibe¬ 
rate  and  savage  murder,  but  also,  upon 
the  evidence  of  assertion  alone,  to  in¬ 
flame  the  Judicial  mind  of  his  cor¬ 
respondent  against  that  Prisoner,  by 
persuading  the  Judge  before-hand  that 
unless  the  accused  should  be  cut  off  by 
the  law,  not  a  life  near  him,  or  within 
his  reach,  could  be  safe.  He  repre¬ 
sented  this  man  as  a  conspirator  in  a 
desperate  clan  of  miscreants,  who  were 
men  of  sanguinary  habits  ^nd  passions. 
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He  told  the  Judge  that  the  witnesses 
who  were  to  be  heard,  were  all  partial 
to  the  accused,  and  would  suppress  the 
facts  they  knew,  unless  his  Lordship 
would  make  them  speak  out ;  and  he 
desired  him  to  keep  the  secret  of  these 
hints,  for  which  he  gave  this  reason,  “  that 
every  thing  valuable  to  him  was  at  stake 
in  withholding  from  this  clan  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  part  he  took  against  them.” 
-When  the  Judge  had  read  this  letter, 
which  he  received  in  Court,  the  Bar  and 
Grand  Jury  attending,  he  told  them  a 
letter  had  been  just  put  into  his  hand, 
and  he  named  the  writer  of  it ;  he 
added,  that  circumstances  of  peculiar 
delicacy  respecting  the  subject  of  that 
letter,  imposed  upon  his  feelings  the 
painful  necessity  of  deferring  to  publish 
the  contents  till  the  gaol  had  been  de¬ 
livered  ;  hut  that  he  should  then  direct 
his  principal  officer  to  read  it  aloud, 
and  should  pass  a  marked  and  public 
censure  upon  it ;  after  delivering  whi  ch, 
he  should  command  the  deposit  of  the 
letter  upon  the  files  of  t  he  Ceurt,  for 
safe  custody,  accompanied  by  a  note  of 
its  doom,  that  if  the  writer  chose  to 
appear,  he  would  be  in  time,  and  would 
be  heard.  When  the  man  accused  of 
the  manslaughter  had  been  tried,  and 
had  received  the  sentence  of  imprison¬ 
ment  for  three  months,  he  was  re¬ 
manded.  The  writer  of  the  letter  did 
not  appear,  and  the  Judge  delivered 
himself  to  a  numerous  audience  to  this 
effect :  “  You  have  heard  this  letter,  and 
your  looks  were  eloquent;  they  repro¬ 
bated  this  tampering  and  cruel  artifice. 
A  Magistrate  of  the  County,  at  whose 
mercy,  in  some  degree,  are  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  men,  writes  to  me  for 
the  single  purpose  of  insinuating  and 
whispering  away  a  man’s  life  by  undue 
influence  upon  the  judgment  or  the 
feelings  of  his  correspondent. — His  ob¬ 
ject  is,  to  invert  the  habit  and  principle 
of  a  judicial  trust,  which  is  that  of 
being  counsel  for  prisoners,  into  the 
new  and  sanguinary  department  of  a 
suborned  advocate  against  them.  His 
letter  prompts  me  to  goad  the  witnesses 
into  evidence  more  hostile  to  the  culprit 
than  it  was  their  intention  to  give— ad¬ 
vice  to  me,  insinuated  behind  the  back 
of  the  accused,  and  just  before  his  trial, 
.upon  evidence  of  assertion  alone,  un¬ 
duly  and  surreptitiously  communicated ! 
—But  what  heightens  the  depravity  of 
this  insult  upon  the  Court,  and  this 
crtielty  of  it,  as  it  has  taken  aim  at  the 
parties  who  are  implicated,  is  the  con¬ 
fidence  proposed  and  claimed.” — <c  My 
God!”  said  the  Judge,  “  is  it  in  ISiJ 
that  any  man  breathing,  a  subject  of 
Qskt,  Mag.  Gtioler,  181 L 
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this  realm,  could  think  a  Judge  base 
enough  to  he  an  accomplice  in  this  fraud 
upon  the  sacred  honour  of  his  covenant 
upon  oath  ;  of  his  dignified  indifference 
to  parties  ;  and  above  all,  of  his  pre¬ 
sumptions,  which  are  those  of  the  Law, 
that,  up  to  the  moment  of  conviction 
by  authentic  and  sworn  proof,  the  ac¬ 
cused  are  innocent ?  What  can  be  said 
for  the  writer  ?  Even  to  him  I  would  be 
merciful,  is  it  an  error  of  judgment  ?  Is 
it  ignorance  ?  But  can  we  forget  that  * 
he  is  a  Magistrate,  and  that  he  is  a 
man  ?  Shall  a  Magistrate  be  indemni¬ 
fied,  or  dismissed  with  a  gentle  rebuke, 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  judicial  honour 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  peculiar  office? 

Is  he  a  man  so  unenlightened  as  to  be 
unapprized  of  those  feelings  which  rell 
every  honourable  mind,  that  no  man  is 
to  be  condemned  unheard,  and  whis¬ 
pered  out  of  the  world,  by  a  secret  be¬ 
tween  his  accuser  and  his  Judge  ? — As  a 
memorial  to  after-ages  of  the  disgrace 
inseparable  from  attempts  like  these,  l 
direct  the  officer  to  file  this  letter  upon 
the  Records  of  the  Court,  accompanied 
by  a  note  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  read 
aloud  in  open  Court,  and  severely  cen¬ 
sured  by  the  Judge  to  whom  it  was  ad-* 
dressed.”  The  other  Judge  assenting, 
it  was  made  a  Rule  of  Court. 

Sept.  22.  At.  Sheerness,  being  the  An¬ 
niversary  of  his  Majesty’s  Coronation, 
the  guns  on  the  battery  (42  pounders), 
as  usual,  were  preparing  to  fire  a  Royal 
Salute,  when  John  Brown  and  James 
Tramp,  being  in  the  act  of  loading  the 
same,  and  ramming  home  the  wadding, 
one  of  the  guns  unfortunately  discharged 
its  contents,  and  the  unfortunate  men 
were  blown  almost  to  atoms.  Two  othev 
men,  named  Springate  and  Godwin, 
were  dangerously  wounded. 

Sept.  23.  A  fire  broke  out  last  week 
in  the  malt-house  of  Mr.  Neville,  at 
Chalk-End ,  Essex,  which  was  consumed, 
together  with  the  farm-house,  buildings, 
&c.  adjoining,  belonging  to  Mr.  Cliff. 
The  damage  is  upwards  of  2000/. 

Sept.  24.  This  morning,  as  a  stage 
coach  was  coming  to  town,  about  two 
miles  the  other  side  Uxbridge,  one  of 
the  front  wheels  flew  off,  and  a  young 
woman  of  17  years  of  age  on  the  top,  sit¬ 
ting  in  front,  dropped  under,  and  the 
whole  fabriek  of  the  coach  fell  upon  her 
head.  The  vital  spark  was  extinguished 
in  a  moment.  A  gentleman  who  sat 
next  her  very  narrowly  escaped  by  an 
involuntary  spring,  which  carried  him 
over  the  hedge.  There  were  two  other 
passengers  on  the  roof,  and  several  in 
the  inside;  who  met  with  no  material 
injury,  except  one  lady  in  the  inside. 

Sept, 
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Sept.-  96.  Early  in  the  morning',  a  fire 
broke  out  in  a  cottage-house  occupied  by 
S.  Lister,  a  weaver,  at  Haley -hall ,  near 
Halifax,  which  communicated  to  an  ad¬ 
joining  cottage,  and  both  were  consumed. 
Lister,  who  was  in  the  79th  year  of  his 
age,  in  attempting  to  preserve  some  pro¬ 
perty,  was  burnt  to  death. 

Chester,  Sept.  27. — During  a  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  as  Mr.  Hugh 
Hughes,  farmer,  of  Tyddyn-Whiskyn, 
in  Caermarthenshire,  was  returning  from 
Caernarvon,  on  horseback,  with  his 
daughter  mounted  behind  him,  holding 
.  him  round  the  waist ;  she  and  the  horse 
were  struck  dead  with  the  lightning, 
while  Mr.  Hughes  himself  received  no 
injury,  except  a  bruised  knee  from  the 
fall  of  his  horse. 

Sept.  28.  As  Thomas  Jeffery  was 
washing  himself  in  a  piece  of  standing 
water  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Friend’s  brew- 
house,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  he  got  out 
of  his  depth  ;  and  notwithstanding  a 
person  who  was  with  him  endeavoured 
to  save  him  by  holding  out  a  rake  for 
him  to  catch  at,  he  sunk  in  a  hole  six¬ 
teen  feet  deep.  His  brother,  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  after,  passing  near  the  spot,  put 
a  rope  round  his  waist,  and  plunged  in 
to  recover  the  body,  and  nearly  lost  his 
life  in  the  attempt:  after  three  quarters 
•  of  an  hour’s  incessant  labour,  the  body 
was  dragged  up,  but  every  attempt  to 
restore  animation  proved  fruitless.  > 

Sept.  30.  Ihe  New  Bristol  Commer¬ 
cial  Rooms  were  thrown  open  to  tlie 
Subscribers ;  the  architect,  Mr.  Busby. 
In  the  centre  of  the  principal  front  is  a 
portico  of  the  Grecian  Ionic  order,  sup- 
>  porting  a  pediment,  which  is  surmounted 
by  three  statues  (executed  by  Mr. 
Bubb),  personifying  the  City,  Commerce, 
and  Navigation  ;  and  undeg  the  portico 
is  an  alto-relief  representing  Britannia, 
attended  by  Neptune  and  Minerva,  re- 
,  ceiving  tributes  from  the  four  Quarters 
,  of  the  World.  From  the  portico,  two 
.  doors  open  immediately  into  the  grand 
room,  which  is  69  feet  long,  40  feet 
wide,  and  25  in  height;  in  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling  is  a  circular  lantern  light, 
3 1  feet  diameter,  covered  by  a  dome, 
which  is  borne  by  twelve  Caryatides,  or 
■  supporting  figures,  between  which  the 
light  is  admitted  into  the  room  through 
twelve  reticulated  iron  sashes ;  and  the 
whole  has  an  effect  of  singular  beauty 
and  elegance.  The  height  from  the  floor 
to  the  dome  is  45  feet ;  and  from  the 
centre  is  suspended  a  Grecian  lamp, 
besides  four  others  of  less  dimensions 
from  the  angles  of  the  lantern.  At  the 
back  of  the  building  is  the  Reading- 
Room,  30  feet  by  20,  and  17  feet  high; 
there  are  also  a  Committee-room  and 


Offices;  with  two  rooms  over  the  Reading 
and  Committee  rooms,  and  of  similar  di¬ 
mensions,  which  are  to  be  used  for  sales 
by  auction. 

Sept.  30.  At  Cardiff,  the  w  ife  of  Mr.  J. 
Kenmure,  ship-owner,  had  most  unac¬ 
countably  conceived  a  sudden  idea,  that 
her  children  were  to  be  poisoned  by  some 
persons  who  she  thought  were  in  league 
with  her  servants ;  and  after  having, 
w  ith  the  greatest  emotion  and  anguish,, 
represented  her  fears  to  her  mother  and 
husband,  rushed  out  of  her  father’s 
house  in  a  paroxysm  of  distress  and  mo¬ 
mentary  derangement,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  of  saving  her  children  but,  not 
knowing  whither  she  was  going,  she  fell 
over  a  bank  20  feet  high  into  the  river 
Taff,  which  is  not  more  than  fifty  yards 
from  her  father’s  house,  and  which  being 
much  swollen  by  a  land-flood,  she  was- 
carried  down  by  the  rapidity  of  the  cur¬ 
rent,  and  lost. 

Oct.  2.  This  evening,  about  seveffc 
o’cluck,  as  Mr.  Wylde,  a  farmer,  of  Sun~ 
dridge-place,  was  returning  from  Croy¬ 
don-fair,  in  a  horsp  and  chaise,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  son  and  grandson,  they 
wrere  stopped  near  the  top  of  Wester- 
ham-hill  by  a  single  footpad,  who  pre¬ 
sented  a  pistol,,  and  demanded  their 
money.  Mr.  Wylde  gave  him  all  the 
money  he  bad,  which  was  only  a  few 
shillings  (he  having  been  purchasing 
oxen  at  the  fair)..  The  villain  insisted, 
upon  having  more  from  them,  saying 
he  was  sure  it  was  not  all  they  had  got ; 
and  keeping  his  pistol  presented  at  Mr. 
Wylde’s.  head,  Mr.  W.  turnedf  it  aside 
with  his  whip  ;  but  while  doing  this, 
the  robber,  without  any  threat  or  notice, 
immediately  discharged  it,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  lodged  in  Mr.  W’s  breast  and  head, 
and  caused  instant  death.  He  expired 
in  his  son’s  arms,  without  a  groan. 
There  were  seven  slugs  in  the  pisto-l ; 
two  of  them  lodged  in  his  head,  and  five 
in  his  side  and  breast.  Mr.  W’s  son  is 
about  the  age  of  19,  and  his  grandson 
1 1  years.  The  murderer  has  since  been 
apprehended. 

Oct.  2.  During  the  furious  gales  on  the 
Devon  and  Cornish  coast,  a  brig  was  ob¬ 
served  in  distress,  between  Portyeafh 
and  Hayle: — About  10,  she  went  on 
shore  to  the  East  of  Hayle  Bar,  and  soon 
after,  the  Captain,  Davis, who  belonged  to 
Looe,  together  with  the  mate  and  two 
boys,  were  washed  overboard  and  drown¬ 
ed.  Two  men,  the  remainder  of  the 
crew,  were  observed  to  get  into  the  rig¬ 
ging,  one  on  the  foremast,  the  other  on 
the  mainmast,  where  they  continued  for 
some  time,  every  wave  covering  them- 
The  mainmast  soon  went  by  the  board, 
carrying  witij  it  the  seaman  who  had 
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taken  refuge  on  it.  Just  at  this  time  a 
native  of  St.  Ives,  who  is  a  very  expert 
swimmer,  stripped  on  tha  beach,  and 
plunged  into  the  waves,  carrying  with 
him  the  end  of  a  rope,  to  fasten  round 
the  men  on  board,  and  thus  enable  the 
persons  on  shore  to  extricate  them.  He 
had  nearly  reached  the  vessel,  when  the 
rope  slipped  from  him ;  and  he  was  seen 
for  some  time  endeavouring  to  gain  the 
wreck  of  the  mainmast,  to  which  the 
almost  drowned  mariner  stiil  clung.  At 
length  he  reached  it,  and  as  each  wave 
washed  over  them,  was  seen  cheeringthe 
poor  fellew.  On'  seeing  the  danger  to 
which  all  three  were  now  exposed,  a 
young  man,  belongingto  Hayle,  (Richard 
Burt,)  in  opposition  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  father,  plunged  into  the  billows,  and 
succeeded  in  conveying  the  rope  to  the 
first  adventurer,  who  fastened  it  round 
the  almost  exhausted  sufferer  on  'the 
mainmast,  and  having  also  fastened  to 
him  a  rope  from  the  ship,  be  was  drawn 
on  shore  by  the  people  on  the  beach. 
The  other  seaman  on  the  foremast  was 
got  on  shore  in  the  same  manner,  and, 
lastly,  their  intrepid  deliverers. 

Oct.  3.  A  person  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Doncaster,  having  to  cross 
Howden  Dike  with  three  horses  for 
Howdon  Fair,  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Brown,  who  was  going  over  at  the 
same  time,  assisted  in  holding  one  of 
them,  besides  his  own ;  but  the  boat 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the  horses^ 
plunging  forward,  precipitated  them¬ 
selves  and  their  holders  into  the  water, 
and  Mr.  Brown  was  drowned. 

Oct.  4.  This  morning  a  boat  be¬ 
longing  to  Newhaven,  manned  with 
four  men,  on  its  return  to  Leith  from 
Kirtghorn,  was  struck  by  a  sea,  which 
split  it  in  two,  and  broke  the  mast. 
The  accident  was  seen  from  IncKkcith , 
and  a  boat  put  off  to  their  assistance, 
but,  having  to  row  against  wind  and 
tide,  three  of  the  crew  were  unfortu¬ 
nately  drowned.  The  fourth,  named 
Johnston,  who  had  been  above  an  hour 
in  the  water  naked,  was  insensible 
when  taken  up,  but  has  since  recovered. 
The  names  of  the  sufferers  are  Begg, 
Liston,  and  Rutherford  •  only  one  of 
them,  Begg,  was  married,  and  his  wife, 
who,  besides  the  loss  of  a  husband,  has 
to  lament  that  of  a  brother,  was  de¬ 
livered  of  her  first  child  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  fatal  accident,  She  has 
since  been  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

Oct.  5.  Birmingham  Musical  Festi¬ 
val,  held  this  week  for  the  benefit  of 
the  General  Hospital,  was  productive  be¬ 
yond  the  most  sanguine  calculation;  the 
receipts  of  the  three  days,  including  do¬ 
nations,  having  exceeded  6,600/.  Ma- 
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dame  Catalani  gave  50  guineas  to  the 
Charity,  Mrs.  Bianchi  Lacy  20,  and  Mr. 
Braham  25  guineas.  The  clear  profit 
to  the  Charity,  will  be  upwards  of  3000/, 
The  performances  excited  the  highest 
admiration. 

Oct.  5.  In  the  evening,  the  ferry-boat 
which  passes  from  South  Lynn  to  Lynn 
Regis,  started  with  eleven  passengers 
and  the  ferryman ;  who,  being  principally 
working  men,  were  anxious  to  get  home ; 
and  although  the  boat  was  srpall,  and 
only  intended  for  occasional  use,  persist¬ 
ed  in  getting  in  to  the  above  number. 
The  tide  coming  rapidly  up,  apd  the 
wind  being  full  against  them,  made  such 
a  rough  sea,  that  the  boat  upset,  and 
every  one  on  board  perished. 

Oct.  7 -  Mr.  Sadler,  accompanied  by 
Mr.John  Burcham  of  East  Dereham, made 
his  21st  ascension  from  Vauxhall,  near 
Birmingham,  amidst  an  immense  con¬ 
course  of  spectators.  The  process  of 
filling  the  balloon  (which  was  40  feet 
high  by  36  wide)  was  completed  by  two 
o’clock,  and  20  minutes  after,  it  rose- 
rapidly,  steering  North  East  by  East.  In 
about  three  minutes,  they  were  enveloped 
in  a  cloud,  which  they  soon  cleared, 
when  the  aeronauts  were  at  a  sufficient 
height  to  have  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country;  Lichfield,  Co¬ 
ventry,  Tam  worth,  and  Atherstone,  ap¬ 
pearing  nearly  under  them.  At  40  min, 
past  two,  the  aerial  voyagers  perceived 
Leicester  bearing  East.  At  halfpasttwo, 
the  thermometer  stood  at  50,  the  baro¬ 
meter  at  24;  and  successively  varied  till 
14  min.  past  three,  when  the  thermo¬ 
meter  was  as  low  as  38,  and  the  baro¬ 
meter  at  18.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leicester,  the  wind  shifted  due  East,  and 
in  that  direction  they  proceeded  towards 
Market  Deeping,  in  Lincolnshire,  when 
the  aeronauts  we?e  at  their  greatest 
elevation  (about  two  miles  and  a  half) ; 
from  thence  they  savv  the  towns  of 
Peterborough,  Stamford, Wis.beach,  Crow- 
land,  &c.  Mr.  Sadler,  perceiving  a 
current  of  air  passing  under  him  to  the 
Northward, deemed  it  prudent  to  descend, 
in  order  to  avoid  being  carried  toward 
the  sea.  The  balloon  being  now  quite 
distended,  it  becbme  necessary  to  let  out 
some  of  the  gas,  which  was  done  at 
intervals,  till  it  descended  into  the 
current  Mr.Sadler  had  previously  noticed ; 
and  the  adventurers  were  carried  directly 
Northward.  Spalding  was  now.  on  their 
right,  and  Bourn  on  their  left,  when 
they  threw  out  all  their  ballast.  The  car 
first  struck  the  earth  at  Boston,  to  the 
Southward  of  Heekington,  with  extreme 
violence,  the  grappling  irons  being  in¬ 
effectually  thrown  out ;  and  on  the 
second  concussion,  Mr.  Sadler,  having 

hold 
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hold  of  the  valve-line,  was  by  a  sadden 
jerk,  caused  by  a  grapple  taking  hold  for 
an  instant,  thrown  violently  out,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  received  several  contusions 
on  the  head  and  body;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing,  had  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  call  out  to  Mr,  Burcham  not  to 
quit  his  seat.  The  balloon  immediately  ^ 
rose,  about  100  yards,  with  great  velo¬ 
city,  to  the  great  hazard  of  the  Gentleman 
who  remained  in  it.  At  length  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  pressing  the  bag  of  rarifiedair, 
sufficiently  to  occasion  the  balloon  to 
descend  again ;  and  throwing  out  the 
grappling-iron,  in  the  parish  of  Asgarby 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  place 
where  Mr.  Sadler  was  thrown  out,  it 
qame  in  contact  with  a  tree,  which 
stopped  its  progress  ;  and  Mr.  Burcham 
was  fortunately  relieved  from  his  perilous 
situation,  and  safely  landed  on  terra 
firma ,  with  only  a  slight  bruize.  The 
aerial  voyage  was  completed  at  40  min. 
past  three,  being  one  hour  and  20  min. 
from  the  moment  of  ascension,  having* 
in  that  short  space  traversed  a  distance 
of  at  least  100  miles.  Mr.  Sadler  lost 
both  his  flags  ;  and  the  balleon  was 
nearly  destroyed. 

Oct.  13.  A  stack  of  hay,  containing 
upwards  of  60  tons,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Presrick,  near  Loftus ,  Yorkshire,  which 
had  been  made  up  in  too  damp  a  state, 
took  fire,  and  the  flames  communicating 
to  seven  adjacent  corn-ricks,  the  whole 
were  consumed.  The  damage  is  300/. 

Oct.  15.  A  fire  broke  out  in  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge ,  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  in  the  rooms  of  a  Member  of  that 
Society,  who  was  awakened  by  the  crack¬ 
ling  of  the  fire  in  his  outer  room.  He 
was  considerably  scorched  before  he  could 
make  his  escape,  which  he  effected  by 
jumping  out  of  his  bed- room  window. 
The  inferior  of  the  Founder’s  Range,  or 
Lord  Westmoreland’s  Building,  was  con¬ 
sumed  ;  except  the  stone  front,  and  part 
of  the  inside  wall.  The  picture-gallery 
was  preserved;  and,  by  a  fortunate 
change  of  the  wind,  the  fianies  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  range  of  buildings  in  which 
they  originated.  The  loss  of  the.  College 
is  estimated  at  20,000/.  of  which  only 
3,500/.  were  insured. 

Oct.  19."  Afire  broke  out  at  the  mill 
of  Air.  G.  Bush,  at  Wick ,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  which  was  consumed,  except  the 
■watpr- wheel  and  the  lower  mill-work 
adjoining.  The  damage  is  nearlySOOO/. ; 
but  the  property  was  fully  insured. 

Oct.  20.  A  smart  shock  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  was  felt  at  one  o’clock  this  after¬ 
noon,  at  Comrie,  Perthshire,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  considerable  noise. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  a  li¬ 
berality  characteristic  of  hb  noble  fa- 
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mily,  has  become  an  annual  subscriber 
of  100  guineas  to  the  Derby  Infirmary. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  has  given  230/.  to¬ 
wards  the  Methodist  Chapel  now  build¬ 
ing  in  Saville-street,  Malton. 

Lord  Harewood  has  lately  purchased 
the  estate  of  the  late  Lord  Galway  in 
the  borough  of  Pontefract ,  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  to  the  amount  of  50,000/. 

Serjeant  Best  has  recently  purchased 
the  Great  Tithes  of  the  parish  of  Eritly 
in  Kent,  for  which  he  gave  24,000/. 

Scotch  Clergy. — When  the  Court  of 
rfiends  meets  in  November,  it  is  under- 
stood  they  wiU  Put  into  execution  - the 
late  Act  of  Payment  for  au,^nehting  t 
not  per  anKUm  ali  the  stipends  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in 
whose  parishes  the  Tithes  are  exhausted, 
and  whose  livings,  do  not  amount  to  that 
sum,  two  years’  augmentation  being  al¬ 
ready  due.  — ■ 

Domestic  Occurrences. 

Wednesday ,  Sept.  18. 

It  was  discovered  by  a  female  servant 
to  her  Majesty,  that  some  of  the  presses 
in  Buckingham-house,  which  contained 
her  Majesty’s  Court  and  other  most 
valuable  dresses,  had  been  opened,  and 
property  to  the  amount  of  500/.  stolen. 
Two  locksmiths  who  had  been  employed 
about  the  house  have  been  taken  up  on 
suspicion  ;  but  no  traces  of  the  property 
have  been  yet  discovered.  A  reward  of 
200/.  has  been  offered  for  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  robbers. 

Saturday,  Sept.  23. 

A  Common  Hall  of  the  Livery  of  Lon¬ 
don  was  held  this  day  at  Guildhall,  for 
the  choice  of  a  Lord  Mayor  for  the  year 
ensuing;  when  Aldermen  Hunter  and 
Wood  were  returned  to  the  Court  of  Al¬ 
dermen,  whose  choice  fell  on  the  former. 
---The  new  Sheriffs,  Mr.  Alderman  Birchj 
and  William  Heygate,  esq.  were  sworn 
into  office. 

Tuesday ,  October  1 . 

Parliament  was  this  day  prorogued  to 
the  12th  of  November. 

Considerable  alarm  was  excited  by  a 
report  of  a  conflagration  at  Greenwich 
Hospital/ which,  it  was  feared,  was  likely 
to  destroy  that  magnificent  building,  so 
much  the  boast  of  this,  as  it  is  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  every  other  country.  The 
fire,  however,  consumed  only  the  In¬ 
firmary,  and  the  Hospital  itself  was 
entirely  out  of  danger.  The  Infirmary 
was  a  large  square  building,  the  sides  of 
which  contained  three  different  tiers  of 
wfp'ds  or  corridores,  besides  the  resi¬ 
dences,  in  the  rear,  of  the  Physician 
and  Surgeon.  The  roof  was  very  thickly 
covered  with  lead,  and  the  bedsteads 
through  the  whole  of  the  house  were  of 
iron.  The  fire,  which  wa,s  quite  acci¬ 
dental* 
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Cental,  began  about  one  o’clock  this 
morning,  in  the  North-West  comer 
of  the  upper  corridore,  in  one  of  the 
rooms  belonging  to  the  Assistant  Sur¬ 
geon.  The  apartment  had  been  for 
some  time  uninhabited ;  and  there  being 
no  stove  in  the  fire-place,  a  fire  was 
made  on  the  hearth,  to  render  the  place 
dry  and  habitable.  Through  some  in¬ 
terstices  fiear  the  hearth,  the  fire  pe¬ 
netrated  ;  and  before  the  least  notice 
could  be  taken  of  it  by  the  Assistant 
Surgeon,  the  beams  underneath  the 
floor  were  burning  most  intensely.  The 
alarm  was  then  immediately  given ;  and 
nothing  could  exceed  in  terror  the  cries 
and  groans  of  the  sick  within,  mingled 
With  the  tumult  and  shouting  of  the 
crowd  without.  The  first  care  of  those 
who  had  assembled  to  lend  their  as¬ 
sistance,  was  the  removal  of  the  sick ; 
and  happily,  every  person  in  the  Infir¬ 
mary  was  brought  out  in  safety.  This 
was,-  however,  a  very  perilous  effort,  as 
The  l'oof  had  then  begun  to  burn,  and 
the  lead,  as  it  melted,  poured  down 
the  partitions.  From  the  attie  story, 
the  flames  continued  to  make  a  rapid 
and  destructive  progress  downwards ; 
and  at  three  o’clock,  when  the  engines 
arrived,  the  whole  building,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Eastern  wing,  and  the 
houses  of  the  Physician  and  Surgeon, 
was  one  entire  furnace.  The  iron  bed¬ 
steads,  red-hot  with  the  surrounding 
fire,  gave  a  kind  of  deepened  colour  to 
the  flame,  which  threw  a  steady,  equal 
light  over  the  whole  horizon.  The  illu¬ 
minated  appearance  of  the  neighbouring 
extensive  buildings,  the  reflected  glare 
from  the  Thames,  the  range  of  shipping 
rendered  visible  to  an  immense  distance 
by  the  brilliant  element,  are  described 
as  a  night-scene  the  most  sublimely 
picturesque;  while  the  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  assisted  in  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  fire,  and  the  wretched  appearance 
of  the  poor  veterans  who  had  just  es¬ 
caped  its  fury,  must  have  had  the  in¬ 
terest  of  I'eal  tragedy,  and  excited  every 
emotion  of  terror  and  pity.  The  fire 
was  got  under  about  nine  o’clock.  The 
damage  is  said  to  exceed  25,000?. 

Thursday ,  October  24. 

The  Comet,  which  has  so  long  been 
the  object  of  universal  admiration,  was 
in  its  nearest  position  to  the  earth  this 
evening  ;  and  we  regret  to  say  that  the 
awfully  sublime  stranger  will  not  much 
longer  appear  to  the  same  advantage  to 
our  view. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  30, 

The  following  is  a  correct  copy  of 
what  has  been  allowed  to  transpire  on 
the  subject  of  the  Report  of  the  (Queen’s 
Council  as  to  his  Majesty’s  health  : 
“  His.  Majesty’^  health  is  not  such  as  to 


enable  his  Majesty  to  resume  the  exer-  , 
cise  of  his  Royal  Authority;  that  his 
Majesty’s  bodily  health  does  not  appear 
to  be  essentially  altered  since  the  date 
of  the  last  Report ;  that  his  Majesty’s 
mental  health  appears  to  be  materially 
worse  than  it  was  at  that  period;  that, 
from  the  protraction  of  the  disorder,  its 
present  state,  the  duration  of  its  acces¬ 
sions,  and  the  peculiar  character  which 
it  now  assumes,  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
Physicians  thinks  his  Majesty’s  recovery 
improbable,  and  the  other  Physicians 
think  his  recovery  very  improbable;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  state 
of  his  Majesty’s  health  and  powers  of 
mind,  from  his  memory  and  perception, 
and  from  the  remaining  vigour  of  his 
constitution,  and  from  his  bodily  health, 
some  of  the  medical  persons  in  attend¬ 
ance  do  not  entirely  despair  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  recovery.” 

The  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
London  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  improvement 
of  the  entrance  at  Temple-bar  and  Snow- 
hill  had  come  to  a  resolution,  that  the 
new  street  leading  Northwards  from 
Picket-street,  should,  as  a  memento  of 
their  respect  to  their  chairman,  the 
Alderman,  be  called  Domville-street.  The 
worthy  Alderman  has,  however,  de¬ 
clined  the  honour;  and  it  will  now  be 
called  ^Picket-place.  —  It  is  in  contem¬ 
plation  to  connect  this  street  with  the 
improvements  intended  towards  High- 
gate  and  Hampstead,  by  carrying  it  up 
across  Holborn,  in  a  line  to  the  Found¬ 
ling  Hospital.  This,  when  completed, 
will  be  a  grand  opening,  leading  direct 
from  the  North  to  the  heart  of  the  me-* 
tropolis,  equally  beneficial  to  the  trade  of 
the  West  end  of  the  town  and  the  city. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  has  purchased 
the  Duke  of  Kent’s  fine  house,  and  mag¬ 
nificent  furniture,  near  the  Barracks  at 
Knigbtsbridge. 

‘The  following  instance  of  cool  intre¬ 
pidity  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Benja¬ 
min  Phillips,  aged  £)  years,  fell  off  Chelr 
sea-bridge,  at  high-water,  into  the 
Thames,  a  short  time  since.  A  Chelsea 
pensioner,  with  only  one  arm,  an  honest 
Hibernian,  of  the  name  of  Burns,  on 
hearing  of  the  circumstance,  hastened 
to  the  spot,  and,  without  pulling  off  his 
clothes,  plunged  headlong  from  the 
bridge,  and  happily  caught  the  child  by 
the  hair,  as  he  was  sinking  for  the  third 
time.  Burns  then  threw  himself  on  his 
back,  placed  the  child  on  his  breast,  and 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  spectators,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  him  ashore.  The 
child  was  restored  by  the  means  recom¬ 
mended  by  .the  Royal  Humane  Society, 
who  have  sipce  rewarded  its  preserver. 

Trea- 
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Hay market  Theatre. 

Sept.  23.  Dark ne ns  Visible  ;  a  Farce,  by 
Mr.  Theodore  Hook.  This  piece  presents 
a  series  of  ludicrous  situations  and  divert¬ 
ing  incidents,  of  that  description  which 
always  produces  merriment,  when  pro¬ 
perly  represented. 

Sept.  30.  Travellers  benigli/cd  ;  or,  the 
Forest  of  Rosenwald,  a  Meio-drame ;  the 
plot  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the  story  of 
Raymond  and  Agnes. 

Lyceum  Theatre,  Strand. 

Oct.  14.  The  Green-eyed  Monster  ;  or, 
How  to  get  your  Money  ;  a  musical  Farce. 
By  Mr.  Pocock,  author  of  “  Hit  or  Miss.” 

Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

Oct.  16.  Kamschatka  ;  or,  The  Slaves ’  Tri¬ 
bute  ;  a  new  Opera  ;  an  English  version  of 
Kotzebue’s  ‘  Count  Benyowski,’  a  little 
altered,  by  Mr.  Charles  Kemble. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Downmg-str.  '^HNCHWORTH  Tonge, 

Sept.  21.  esq.  Deputy  Judge  Ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  Forces  in  Jamaica. 

Dow7iing-street,  Oct.  1.  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Wellesley,  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
Hary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Catholic 
Maj  esty  Fe  rdinandV 1 1 . — Charles  V aughan, 
esq.  Secretary  of  Embassy  to  Spain. 

Charles  Stuavt,  George  Cockburn,  and 
John  Philip  Morier,  esqs.  Commissioners 
m  Spanish  America,  to  act  with  Spanish 
Commissioners  appointed  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  VII. — Richard  Belgrave  Hopp- 
ner,  esq.  Secretary. 

Tho.  Sydenham,  esq.  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  at  the  seat  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Portugal,  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Charles  Stuart,  esq.  in  Spanish 
America. 

Whitehall,  Oct.  1.  Rob.  Brownrigg,  esq 
Lieut-gen.  Governor  and  Commander  in 
chief  of  the  British  settlements  in  Ceylon. 

War-office,  Oct.  1.  J.  C.  Herries,  esq. 
Commissary  in  Chief  at  home  and  abroad 
except  Ireland  and  the  East  Indies,  vice 
G  cm  don. 

Major  M.  Rene  Baron  de  Montalerabert, 
and  Capt.  O.  A.  Pierrepoint,  Permanent 
Assistant  Quarter-master  Generals ;  the 
former  with  the  rank  of  Lieut-colonel,  vice 
Birch  ;  the  latter  with  the  rank  of  Major, 
vice  Montalembert. 

Whitehall,  Oct.  3.  Burnet  Bruce,  esq. 
one  of  the  Four  Commissionerc  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  vice  Kirkpatrick,  resigned. 

Whitehall,  Oct.  21.  John  Drinkwater, 
esq.  a  Comptroller  of  Army  Accounts. 

War-office,  Oct.  21.  His  Serene  High¬ 
ness  William  Frederick  Henry,  Hereditary 
prince  of  Orange,  a  Colonel  in  the  Army. 


Promotions,  &c. 

TAUKE  of  Norfolk,  High  Steward  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  vice  Earl  Berkeley,  deceased. 
Lord  Somers,  Recorder  of  Gloucester, 
vice  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

R.  Thornton,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Colchester, 
Marshal  of  the  Admiralty,  vice  Cricket,  dec. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

RBV.  J.  L.  Harding,  LL.B.  Loxhore  R. 

De\  on. 

Rev.  Win.  Page  Richards,  head-master 
of  Blundell’s  school,  Tiverton,  Stoke- 
Abbott  R.  Dorset. 

Rev.  Wm.  Hicks,  M.  A.  rector  of  Little 
Braxted,  Essex,  Whitington  R.  co.  Glouc. 
vice  Wasey,  deceased. 

Rev.  Tho.  Tracy  Coxwell,  M.  A.  Great 
Marlow  V.  Bucks,  vice  Hicks,  resigned. 

Rev.  John  Bartam,  M.  A.  Ponteland  V. 
Northumberland. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Miller,  B.  A.  resident 
Chaplain  at  Lisbon. 

Rev.  Wm.  Carwithen,  St.  Mary  Steps  R. 

Rev.  Henry  Crowe,  _  M.  A.,  Billingford 
R.  Norfolk. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  Strangways, 
Kilmington  R.  vice  Digby,  resigned. 

Rev.  Wm.  F.  Drake,  B.  A.  to  be  a 
minor  canon  of  Norwich  Cathedral ;  to  St. 
Stephen’s  V.  Norwich;  and  to  the  perpetual 
Curacy  of  St.  John,  Timbejthill. + 

Rev.  W.  Bolland,  M.  A.  Swineshead  V. 
co.  Line,  vice  Dodd,  resigned,  now  rector 
of  North  Runcton,  Norfolk. 

Rev.  Geo.  Hall,  D.D.  provost  of  Trinity 
College,  to  the  see  of  Dromore  in  Ireland, 
vice  Percy,  deceased. 

Rev.  Charies  John  Smyth,  M.  A.  Catton 
V.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  Charles  Freeman  Millard,  B.  A.  St. 
Giles’s  perpetual  Curacy,  Norwich. 

Rev.  Peter  Hausel,  B.  A.  Worsted  V. 
Norfolk. 

Rdv.  Wm.  Procter,  Longhoughton  V. 
near  Alnwick,  vice  Stockdale,  deceased. 

Rev.  John  Butt,  sen.  late  head  master  of 
Uppingham  School,  Leake  V.  near  Boston. 


Births.  : 

1811,  ^T  Upper  Sunburylodge,  Sussex, 
Sept.  4.  (the  house  of  her  Mother),  Vis¬ 
countess  Tumour,  a  daughter. 

7.  HereditaryPrineess  of  Bavaria,  a  son. 

26.  At  Bermondsey,  the  wife  of  T.  Gait- 
skell,  esq.  a  dan.  being  their  16th  child. 

27.  At  Pimlieo-ladge,  Mrs.  Elliot,  adau. 
Lately .  At  Sudbrouk  park,  near  Rich¬ 
mond,  Countess  of  Courtoun,  a  daughter. 

At  StirlingCastle, LadyA.Macleod,  a  son. 
At  Sochell,  N.  B.  the  lady  of  Sir  J. 
Pringle,  a  daughter. 

At  High  Wycomb,  the  lady  of  the  Hon. 
Capt.  Erskine  (King’s  Hussars),  a  son. 

At  Whaddon  Hall,  the  wife  u[  William 
Lowndes,  esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 
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At  Cold  Overton  Hall,  co.  Leic.  the  wife 
of  J.  F.  Turner,  esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

Oct.  6.  At  Dawlish,  Lady  Frances  Leg, 
a  daughter. 

7.  At  G^iucester,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. Dr. 
Hall,  master  of  Pembroke  College,  a  son. 

8.  In  St.  James’s  square,  the  wife  of 
John  Thornton,  esq.  a  son. 

12.  At  her  Father’s  in  Gower-street,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  Richard  Yates,  of  Chelsea 
College,  a  son. 


Marriages. 

1811.  AT  Madeira,  John  Sh liter,  esq. 
■dug.  3.  M.  IX  to  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Eyre  Coote. 

29.  Tho.  Moore,  esq.  of  Chilwell,  son  of 
Geo.  M.  esq.  of  Appleby,  co.  Leic.  to  the 
daughter  of  Tho.  Webb  Edge,  esq.  of 
-Strelly,  Notts. 

Sept.  10.  Rev,  Alex.  Cooke,  rector  of 
^Varaisworth,  to  Catharine,  daughter  and 
coheiress  of  the  late  Sam.  Buck,  esq. 
recorder  of  Leeds. 

14.  Win.  Marsh,  esq  of  Knightsbridge, 
to  M  iss  Tresiliao,  of  Hans -place. 

18.  Capt.  Volant  Vashon  Ballard,  R.  N. 
to  Arabella  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of 
Jas.  Crabb,  esq.  of  Shinfield-lodge,  Hants. 

19.  Mr.  Edward  Gardner,  bookseller  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  Pater-noster- 
row/to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Tho. 
Bensley,  printer,  of  Bolt-court. 

At  Wirksworth,  Tho.  Jpeech,  M.  D.  of 
Loughborough,  to  Catharine,  eldest  dau. 
ol  Mr.  Blackwall. 

Rev.  J.  Pratt,  rector  of  Pastoa,  co. 
Northampton,  to  Mary,  youngest  daugh. 
of  Rev.  J.  Boak,  vector  of  Brockley. 

23.  Robert  Taylor,  esq,  jun.  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  to  Mary  Anne,  only  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  Watkins,  vector  of  Clifton  Campville, 
co.  Stafford. 

24.  At  Nottingham,  Mr.  John  Rivington, 
of  Si.  Paul’s  Church. yard,  to  Miss  Black¬ 
burn. 

Lately.  Rev.  Mr.  La  Tour,  rector  of 
Bjothby  Graffoe,  co.  Lincoln,  and  Greas- 
ley,  Notts,  to  Miss  Mason. 

Rev.  Mr.  Otter,  rector  of  Bothall,  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  to  Mrs.  Smaidridge,  widow 
©r  Rev,  >Ir.  S,  rector  of  Bothall. 

Rev.  George  Web.  Daubeny,  eldest  son 
of  the  Archdeacon  of  Sarum,  to  Elizabeth, 
daugh.  of  Rev.  Charles  Crawley,  rector  of 
Stowe,  Northampton. 

J.  P.  Hodgson,  esq.  second  son  of  J.  H. 
esq.  of  Bolingbrake-house, Battersea,  to  the 
only  dau.  of  S.Horn,  esq.  of  Mere,  Somers, 

George  Warde,  esq.  assistant  to  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  Calcutta,  to  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
ray,  relict  of  Charles  M.  esq. 

E.  Archdeacon,  esq.  of  Marybone,  to 
•  M  iss  R.  E,  Thoroton,  of  Bqttesford,  Leic. 

Joseph  Livesey,esq.  of  Stourton-hail,  co. 
.  Lincoln,  to  Miss  Reade,  niece  of  Major 
Massey,  of  Hatfield,  near  Doncaster, 


W.  A.  Davies,  esq.  of  Portsmouth,  secre¬ 
tary  to  Viee-Adm.  Otway,  to  Eleanor,  third 
dau.  of  Alex.  Bonthornc,  esq.  of  Bathfieid- 
house,  near  Newhaven. 

G.  W.  Villiers  Vdliers,  esq.  Royal 
Horse-guards  (Blue),  to  Eleanor,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Jas.  Nasmyth,  barb  of 
New  Posso,  Peeblesshire. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Lieut.- 
col.  Ross,  Deputy  Adj. -General  to  the 
forces  in  Ceylon,  to  the  daughter  of  Lieut-, 
gen.  Brownrigg. 

OcL  L  John  Hayford  Thorold,  esq. 
eldest  jonof  Sir  J.  T.  bai  t,  of  Syston  Park, 
co.  Lincoln,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  Chas.  Kent,  bart.  of  Grantham* 

James  Richardson,  esq.  M.  D.  of  Wake¬ 
field,  to  Elizabeth,  fourth  daughter  of 
Samuel  Potter,  esq.  of  Springfield,  neav 
Whitehaven. 

Rev.  J.  G.  D.  Thring,  rector  of  Alford 
to  Sarah,  second  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  Jen¬ 
kins,  vicar  of  Evercreech,  co.  Somerset. 

2.  At  Woolbeding,  Sussex,  Lord  Rob. 
Spencer,  to  Hon.  Mrs.  Bouverie,  widow 
of  the  late  Hon.  Edw.  B.  of  Delapre  Abbey. 

3.  John  Smith,  esq.  of  Oundle,  to  Miss 
Smith,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  S.  esq. 
of  the  Chapter-house,  St.  Paul’s. 

W.  F.  Lowndes,  esq.  eldest  son  of  W, 
L.  Stone,  esq.  of  Brightwell- place,  Oxoo. 
to  Caroline,  second  daughter  of  Sir  W. 
Strickland,  bart.  of  Boynton. 

5.  George  Byug,  esq.  Capt.  R.  N-  to* 
Frances  H.  second  daughter  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Sir  Robert  Barlow. 

Rev.  John  Connop,  of  Enfield,  to  Miss 
Stewart,  god-daughter  of  Stephen  Wilson, 
esq.  Whitehall. 

8.  John  Scully,  esq.  of  Dual!  a,  co.  Tip¬ 
perary,  to  Kate,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Moore,  esq.  of  Kilmainham-lodge,  co. 
Dublin. 

At  Hastings,  Henry  Cowper,  esq.  Pay¬ 
master  7th  batt.  German  Legion,  to  Miss 
Pereira,  of  London- street,  Fitzroy-square, 
niece  of  Sir  Masseh  Lopez,  bart.  of  Ma- 
rlstow-house,  Devon. 

12.  At  Oxford,  Rev.  Vaughan  Thomas, 
rector  of  Dunsborne  Rous,  co.  Gloucester, 
to  Charlotte,  dau.  of  Rev.  J.  Williams. 

Mat.  Fortescue,  esq.  eldest  son  of "II on. 
Matthew  F.  of  Holnicote,  Somerset,  to 
Miss  Erskine  Christie,  third  daughter  of 
the  late  J.  C.  esq.  of  Durie,  co.  Fife. 

16.  Lord  Caledon,  to  Lady  Carolirg 
Yorke,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 

At  Northwood,  Isle  of  Wight,  Rev. 
Robert  Coningham,  to  Miss  Louisa  Cap¬ 
per,  youngest  daughter  of  Col.  James  C. 
of  Cathays,,  near  Cardiff. 

At  Leicester,  Robert  Newberry,  ^enL 
of  Hugglescote,  to  Mrs.  Mayfield,  late  of 
Billesdon. 

19.  E.  M,  Mundy,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Der¬ 
byshire,  to  Mrs.  Barwell,  widow  of  the 
late  R,  B  esq.  of  Stansted-house,  Sussex. 
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THE  Rev.  Percival  Stockdale,  vi¬ 
car  of  Lesbury  and  Long-Houghton,  in 
Northumberland,  was  born  on  the  26th 
of  October,  O.  S.  1736,  in  the  village 
of  Branxton,  two  miles  South  of  {he 
Tweed.  A  catastrophe,  melancholy  to 
Scotland,  has  made  it  famous  in  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  the  pen  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott 
renders  it  doubly  sacred  to  the  poetic 
mind.  The  Field  of  Flodden  lies  near  the 
South-east  end  of  Branxton.  On  this  field, 
and  on  the  9th  of  September^  1513,  the 
Battle  of  Flodden  was  fought;  which,  by 
some  old  writers,  is  called  the  Battle  of 
Branxton. 

In  the  early  time  of  Percival  Stockdale’s 
life,  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  he  often 
■walked  over  this  interesting  plain  with  his 
father ;  and,  even  then,  the  bold  images 
of  heroic  deeds  and  generous  fame,  with 
the  tender  sentiments  of  filial  love,  worked 
powerfully  in  his  ardent  and  juvenile 
fancy.  With  characteristic  frankness, 
in  the  memoirs  of  himself,  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  two  years  ago,  he  thus  writes  of  a 
circumstance  that  happened  about  this 
period: 

“  As  my  dearest  father  and  I  were  one 
day  riding  within  view  of  Branxton,  I  said 
something  to  him  which  I  have  forgotten, 
relative  to  my  native  place.  But  I  well 
remember,  that  he  turned  to  me,  and 
said,  with  a  seriousness  and  emphasis 
which  are  indelibly  imprinted  in  my  heart, 
— You  may  make  that  place  remarkable 
for  your  birth,  if  you  take  care  of  yourself  .’ 
I  suppose  that  I  might  then  be  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  My  father  was  a 
good;  schjlar  ;  his  understanding  was  clear 
and. strong;  and  he  could  penetrate  hu¬ 
man  nature.  lie  already  saw  that  I  had 
natural  advantages  above  those  of  com¬ 
mon  men;  but  he  likewise  already  saw  in 
me  the  dangerous  balance,  in  favour  of 
common  men — exquisite  sensibility,  and 
strong  passions.” 

lie  saw  that  his  sun  had  natural  advan¬ 
tages,  above  those  of  common  men  ;  but  he 
likewise  saw  in  him  the  dangerous  balance , 
in  favour  of  common  men— exquisite  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  strong  passions !  These  few 
words  make  the  epitome  of  Mr.  Stockdale’s 
life.  But  we  will,  as  brietly  as  possible, 
recount  the  particulars. 

This  venerable  father,  whose  warning 
we  have  just  quoted,  was  the  Rev.  Tho- 
Igias  Stockdale.  He  had  the  vicarage  of 
Branxton,  and  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Coruhill  near  the  Tweed,  where  his  re¬ 
mains  sleep.  His  family  was  respectable, 
and  had  possessed  a  small  landed  patri¬ 
mony  in  Cumberland.  His  grandfather 
was  an  officer  in  the  Royal  army  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Rebellion  against  Charles 
tije  First,  He  fell  in  one  of  the  battles 


which  was  fought  between  an  unfortunate 
king  and  his  ungenerous  subjects.  “  Old 
as  I  aril,  (says  the  ardent  Percival  Stock- 
dale,)  I  am  yet  enthusiastically  fond  of 
liberty,  and  1  hate  tyrants.  But  Our  un¬ 
reasonable  and  outrageous  advocates  for 
liberty  shall  never,  I  hope,  make  me  for¬ 
get  temperate  and  just  moral  and  political 
distinctions  ;  they  shall  never  make  me 
forget  a  period  of  undetermined,  of  unde¬ 
fined  freedom;  I  must,  with  their  leave, 
lay  some  stress  on  the  excessive  preroga¬ 
tive  which  was  claimed  and  exercised  by 
the  predecessors  of  Charles  I.  ;  I  must 
lay  some  stress  ou  the  Parliament’s  inso¬ 
lent  rejection  of  terms  to  which  they 
should  have  been  determined  by  Con¬ 
science,  and  by  the  constitution,  to  accede ; 
and  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  the  vene¬ 
ration  which  I  pay,  nor  of  the  sigh  which 
I  sometimes  offer  to  the  memory  of  an 
accomplished,  virtuous,  and  pious,  but 
mistaken  and  ill-advised  king.” 

The  mother  of  Mr.  Percival  Stockdale 
was  Miss  Dorothy  Coilingwood,  of  Mur- 
ten,  in  Northumberland,  and  of  the  same 
family  with  our  late  brave  and  lamented 
Admiral  of  that  name  and  title* 

Percival  was  their  only  child,  and  the 
child' of  their  old  age.  They  nurtured  him 
with  a  care  so  excessive,  that  they  hardly 
suffered  “the  winds  to  visit  his  frame  too 
roughly;”  but  his  mind  they  exercised  in 
all  the  labours  of  erudition  and  taste. 
Even  at  six  years  old  his  passion  for  learn¬ 
ing  shewed  itself ;  and  soon  after  that  pe¬ 
riod  he  read  our  best  English  authors 
with  avidity.  In  remembrance  of  these 
early  pleasures,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy,  he  thus  expressed  himself,  with 
regard  to  British  literature  : 

“  Pedants  may  smile ;  but,  in  my  in¬ 
tellectual  estimation,  they  who  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  elegance  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  and  with  our  most  elegant 
and  capital  English  authors,  are  very 
learned  —  very  gracefully  learned— fitted 
and  accomplished  for  every  achievement 
of  the  mind.” 

This  declaration  came  with  peculiar 
disinterestedness  and  force  from  Mr. 
Stockdale,  as  he  was  himself  a  proficient 
in  all  the  learned  languages,  antient  and 
modern. 

In  the  summer  of  1745,  the  young  Per¬ 
cival  was  entered  by  his  parents  at  the 
Grammar-school  of  Alnwick.  Thence  he 
was  removed,  six  years  afterwards,  to  the 
Grammar-school  at  Berwick.  At  these 
places  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classieks,  and 
caught  from  the  poets  an  enthusiastic; 
love  of  rural  scenes.  This  passion  he  in¬ 
dulged  to  the  utmost  in  his  holiday-visits 
to  his  father ;  who  had  changed  his  abode 
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from  Branxton  to  Tillmouth,  a  pretty  vil¬ 
lage,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Till  and  the  Tweed.  It  was  about  this 
period  that  he  entered  on  the  luxuriant 
and  Elysian  province  of  the  Muse.  His 
first  verses  were  very  humble,  suitable  to 
his  age  (thirteen)  and  the  subject ;  they 
described  the  beauties  of  a  favourite  cat. 
Their  author,  from  his  earliest  infancy  to 
his  latest  hour,  was  fond  of  the  dumb 
creation  :  he  has  been  their  benefactor  as 
far  as  his  own  little  jurisdiction  extended, 
and  their  eloquent  and  ardent  advocate  to 
the  world  at  large.  As  an  instance  of  this 
Christian  spirit,  we  need  only  mention  his 
humane  pamphlet,  written  on  that  most 
cruel  and  unmanly  sport,  bull-baiting. 

The  temperament  of  Percival  Stockdale 
was  that  of  acute  sensibility.  We  find  it 
described  simply  and  most  pathetically  in 
a  sketch  he  has  given  of  his  youthful  feel¬ 
ings.  He  writes  of  returning  to  school 
after  visiting  his  parents  : 

“At  this  juncture,  some  of  my  school¬ 
fellows  observed  my  passion  for  solitude, 
and  my  great  dejection,  which  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  remove.  They  pressed  me  to 
go  with  them  into  a  neighbouring  wood, 
to  puli  nuts.  Their  earnest  entreaties  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  and  I  accompanied  them.  When 
the  mind  is  absorbed  in  grief,  it  is  incapa¬ 
citated  from  enjoying  amusements  and 
diversions  ;  indeed,  to  mix  in  them  only 
mocks  and  heightens  our  grief.  Every 
attempt  at  gaiety  and  mirth,  every  social 
attempt  to  excite  them,  rankled,  or  palled 
in  the  sickness  of  my  heart.  I  was,  in 
imagination,  in  the  excursions  of  my  soul, 
far  distant  from  my  companions,  and 
from  the  wood.  I  was,  in  imagination, 
at  Tillmouth,  reading  or  walking  with  my 
father.  There  are  mental  wounds,  there 
are  pungent  mental  tortures,  through 
every  stage  of  our  existence,  of  which 
common  minds  have  not  the  least  idea  or 
perception.  What  inexpressible  pains 
have  a  picturesque  fancy,  and  impetuous 
passions,  cost  me  !  For  amidst  all  my 
extravagant  follies,  amidst  all  my  intem¬ 
perate  sallies,  my  thinking  hours  inter¬ 
vened  ;  and,  in  them ,  I  was  strongly  ac¬ 
tuated  with  the  principles  and  sentiments 
of  what  was  right.  The  distress  and  me¬ 
lancholy  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  de¬ 
scribe,  awakened  and  kept  alive  in  my 
mind  those  religious  impressions  which 
had  been  deeply  fixed  there  by  the  pious 
attention  of  my  excellent  parents.  I  had 
with  me  the  ‘  New  whole  Duty  of  Man,’ 
Vrtfich  they  recommended  to  my  frequent 
reading;  a  very  good  book,  which  has  at 
the  end  several  well-composed  prayers 
for  various  occasions.  Passed  events, 
with  severe  grief,  I  used  to  review  in 
fancy;  and,  with  that  book  for  my  guide, 
in  unostentatious  solitude,  I  often  poured 
forth  my  sorrows  and  supplications  to  the 
Gent.  Mag.  'October f  1811, 
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throne  of  grace,  in  the  apartment  where 
I  slept.” 

In  the  year  1754,  being  in  his  eigh¬ 
teenth  year,  he  left  school  entirely,  to 
reside  with  his  father  at  Cornhill,  near 
the  Tweed.  There,  a  translation  which  he 
made  of  an  ode  of  Cornelius  Gallus, .  into 
English  verse,  introduced  him  to  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  friendship  of  Lord  Dela- 
val,  and  his  brother  Sir  Francis  Blake 
Delaval ;  he  also  cultivated  the  esteem  of 
the  classical  Sir  Francis  Blake,  and  his  no 
less  accomplished  son ;  and  derived  from 
their  society  every  advantage  of  a  learned 
and  eleganPconversation. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  our  young 
Poet  went  to  St.  Andrew’s,  in  consequence 
of  his  father  having  obtained  for  him  an 
Exhibition  (in  Scotland  termed  a  Bursery) 
in  the  united  colleges  of  St.  Leonard  and 
St.  Salvador,  in  the  university  of  that  an- 
tient  city.  Here  he  passed  a  happy  time, 
in  the  alternate  exercise  of  the  head  and 
heart ;  he  studied  under  the  most  respect¬ 
able  professors ;  and  spent  his  hours  of 
leisure  in  a  delightful  intercourse  of 
friendship  with  his  brother  collegiates, 
the  late  Earl  of  Moray,  Mr.  Maxwell  of 
Springhell,  Mr.  Warehup  of  Niddrie,  Mr. 
Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  and  several  other 
young  Scotsmen,  who  have  since  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  and  their  country. 

Jn  the  summer  of  1755,  he  was  recalled 
to  the  Tweed  by  the  melancholy  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  death  of  his  father.  His 
mother  was  then  at  Berwick ;  and  thither 
almost  frantic  with  grief,  he  hastened  to 
join  her.  He  found  her  in  a  situation 
approaching  indigence ;  but  her  friends 
obtaining  for  her  a  small  pension,  and 
uniting,  though  sparingly,  to  provide  an 
income  on  which  her  son  might  prosecute 
his  studies  for  the  Church,  he  applied 
with  redoubled  vigour.  But  the  bread 
of  dependence  is  ever  bitter  ;  and  prepa¬ 
rations  for  a  war  with  France  appearing 
about  this  time,  caused  a  sad  rebellion  in 
the  grave  resolves  of  young  Percival., 
His  spirit  shrunk  from  being  an  object  of 
charity;  his  heart  panted  to  emulate  the 
heroes  of  Xenophon  and  CaesaiS;  and  a 
second  lieutenancy  in  the  23d,  or  Royal 
Welsh  Fusileers  being  offered  to  him  by  a 
friend,  it  decided  his  hardly-wavering 
mind,  and  he  accepted  it  with  transport. 
His  commander  was  General  John  Huske; 
he  had  fought  at  Dettingen,  and  at  the 
memorable  battle  of  Culleden,  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland. 

In  his  way  to  the  field  of  duty,  the 
young  soldier  paid  a  visit  to  London.  His 
eager,  animated,  and  enthusiastic  mind 
had  ample  scope  there  ;  for  it  was  then  in¬ 
habited  by  a  host  of  genius.  The  theatres 
were  in  their  first  splendour;  for  it  was 
the  reign  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Garrick. 
Mr,  StQQjwUde  found  himself , on  enchanted 

ground 
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ground  i  enjoyments  seeined  to  await  him 
at  every  turn ;  for  his  own  talents,  and 
passion  for  cultivated  and  brilliant  so¬ 
ciety,  introduced  him  to  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  characters  of  the  age.  Garrick  was 
the  first  on  his  list ;  and  thus,  in  his  Me¬ 
moirs,  does  he  apostrophize  this  lamented 
friend  and  wonderful  man  : 

“  Let  me  begin  with  the  High-priest  of 
the  Oracle  of  Avon.  Can  I  ever  forget 
thy  powers  of  infinite  diversity,  and  of 
imperious  controul  over  the  human  heart  ? 
No!—' Thy  image  is,  I  hope,  eternally 
impressed  in  my  mind,  both  by  private 
friendship  and  by  public  glory  !  Can  I 
forget  thy  attitudes  and  thy  voice,  formed 
and  inspired  by  the  soul  of  Shakspeare 
and  the  Graces  ;  in  the  most  impassioned 
scenes,  not  too  vehement ;  in  the  ten  derest, 
not  too  languid  ;  alike  uninflated  with  the 
bombast,  and  un corrupted  with  the  affec¬ 
tation,  which  went  before,  and  which  have 
come  after  you  j  ever  preserving,  with  the 
perfection  of  judgment,  the  spirit,  and  the 
flow,  which  were  dictated  by  nature  and 
the  occasion.  I  now  see  the  lightning  of 
thine  eye,  attempered  to  the  moment,  and 
transfixing  its  object : — I  mark  the  forci¬ 
ble  silence  of  thy  pause,  arresting  the 
fancy  with  its  mute  expression  of  ‘  strange, 
unutterable  things,’  in  an  unconfined  and 
emphatical  eloquence,  too  unbounded,  and 
too  powerful,  for  the  pressure  of  words. 
Can  I  forget  thee,  thou  versatile,  magi¬ 
cal,  and  delightful  Proteus  !  equally  great, 
and  equally  darting  the  emanations  of 
transcendant  and  flexible  genius,  in  op¬ 
posite  and  seemingly  incompatible  cha¬ 
racters  :  in  Archer  and  in  Scrub,  in 
Ranger  and  in  Brute,  in  Richard  and  in 
Hamlet,  in  Drugger  and  in  Lear  !” 

In  the  spring  of  1756,  Stockdale  left 
London,  and  joined  Admiral  Byng’s  fleet 
at  Portsmouth,  then  ready  to  sail  for 
the  Mediterranean.  Our  young  soldier 
embarked  in  H.  M.  S.  Revenge,  Capt. 
Frederick  Cornwall.  In  the  beginning  of 
May,  the  fleet  anchored  in  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar.  With  his  usual  vivacity  of 
feeling,  Mr.  Stockdale  speaks  of  this  place : 

“  I  should  unwillingly  apply  to  a  Spa¬ 
nish  night  the  epithet  of  Young — ‘Night, 
sable  Goddess.’  At  Gibraltar,  she  is  not 
&  sable,  but  a  shining  goddess  !  a  goddess 
of  mild,  yet  of  delightfully  serious,  of 
religious  majesty.  With  what  poetical 
pleasure,  with  what  ascending  of  the  soul, 
have  1  walked,  on  an  evening  after  sun¬ 
set,  on  the  old  parade  at  Gibraltar ! 
Through  the  finest  atmosphere,  an  tether 
of  spotless  arid  vivid  azurd  saluted  the 
eye  and  charmed  the  mind.  The  galaxy 
streamed  with  a  golden  and  white  efful¬ 
gence,  totally  unsullied  with  Northern 
vapours.  All  the  heavenly  host  shed 
down  the  emanations  of  their  splendid 
eloquence  >  displayed  the  magnificent 


characters  of  Deity  ;  gave  the  demonstra¬ 
tive  lie  to  atheists  ;  and  proclaimed,  with 
oracular  emphasis,  the  theology  of  the 
skies.  The  regions  below  bore  a  part,  ih 
this  divine  service,  with  those  above* 
Bland  and  gentle  was  the  air;  and  it  con¬ 
veyed  from  the  geraniums  and  flowering 
shrubs  of  the  Rock,  their  aromatic  odour. 
The  fragrance  filled  the  atmosphere  ;  and 
it  seemed  a  pious  evening  sacrifice,  an 
offering  of  gratitude  from  the  earth,  to 
the  benignity  and  grandeur  of  the  hea¬ 
vens.” 

Mr.  Stockdale  was  sent,  wuth  part  o£ 
his  regiment,  on-board  the  Revenge,  in 
the  memorable  expedition  commanded  by 
Admirals  Byng  and  West,  to  the" relief  of 
the  besieged  garrison  of  St.  Philip,  in  the 
island  of  Minorca.  The  particulars  of 
this  mysterious  and  melancholy  affair 
form  a  most  interesting  detail  in  his 
printed  “  Memoirs,”  reviewed  in  our  vol. 
LXXX.  Part  I.  p.  24S. 

During  Mr.  Stockdale’s  military  life,  he 
did  not  neglect  the  Muses ;  but,  soldier¬ 
like,  generally  made  them  sing  in  the  service 
of  the  fair.  Ip  Gibraltar,  he  became  ena¬ 
moured  of  a  beautiful  Spanish  lady.  And, 
indeed,  he  always  confessed  that  his  heart 
was  ever  too  susceptible  of  la  belle  passion. 

He  returned  to  England  in  the  October 
of  1756.  He  was  now  destined  to  country 
quarters  ;  but  his  versatile  talents  brought 
around  him  the  choice  society  of  every 
county,  and  his  social  hours  were  those 
of  enjoyment,  for  they  were  passed  with 
agreeable  companions  and  warm  friends, 
with  men  of  generous  hearts,  of  pleasant 
conversation,  and  of  polished  manners, 
whom  he  loved,  and  by  whom  he  was  ad¬ 
mired  and  esteemed. 

In  1757,  Mr.  Stockdale  was  encamped, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville,  on  Chatham  Lines.  His  written  ac¬ 
count  of  that  Nobleman’s  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Mindeu,  is  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  parts  of  his  “  Memoirs,”  and  seems  to 
place  the  affair  in  a  very  clear  and  con¬ 
vincing  light.  These  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic  campaigns  brought  Mr.  Stockdale  into 
terms  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of 
the  most  conspicuous  military  characters 
of  the  day,  Lord  George  Sackville,  Lord 
Tyrawley,  General  O’Hara,  &c.  &c.  But, 
his  regiment  being  under  orders  for  India, 
he  determined  to  quit  this  brilliant  situa¬ 
tion  altogether,  and  retire  from  the  Army. 
He  was. in  ill-health  at  the  time,  and  that 
was  the  ostensible  reason  for  resigning  his 
commission;  but,  with  his  usual  frank¬ 
ness,  he  has  thus  spoken  of  himself  ca 
this  subject  r 

“  The  mutability  Of  my  disposition  was, 
perhaps,  one  cause  of  this  change  in  my 
mind ;  but  I  can  assign  for  it  more  ra¬ 
tional  and  respectable  causes :  the  fre¬ 
quent,  sudden,  and  arbitrary  removals 
■  ■  1  ’  from 
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from  place  to  place,  which  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  ill  the  life  of  a  soldier,  and  the  me- 
phanieal  and  laborious  military  exercises, 
which  produced  many  rude  interruptions, 
many  wide  and  unideal  intervals,  in  my 
literary  pursuits.” 

His  friends  remonstrated  with  him  in 
yain  against  this  resolution ;  and,  in  the 
month  of  November  1757,  he  bade  adieu 
to  the  Army  for  ever. 

In  his  way  to  Berwick,  where. he  meant 
to  pay  his  duty  to  his  mother,  and  decide 
on  some  future  plan  of  life,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Rev.  Dr,  Thomas  Sharp,  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Northumberland,  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  episcopal  city  of  Durham. 
This  worthy  member  of  the  Established 
Church  was  a  son  of  the  patriotic  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  who  so  intrepidly  asserted 
the  cause  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
the  gloomy  and  daugerous  reign  of  James 
II.  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp  was  not  only 
thus  nobly  descended,  but  he  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  the  father  cf  Granville 
Sharp,  the  illustrious  friend  of  humanity 
and  man.  This  excellent  family  conceived 
a  warm  friendship  for  Mr.  Stockdale.  At 
their  earnest  request,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  their  house,  and  there  deter¬ 
mined  on  entering  into  Holy  Orders.  His 
studies  had  well  prepared  him.  for  the  mini¬ 
stry  ;  for  he  was  not  only  a  good  G  reek  and 
Latin  scholar,  but  he  was  intimate  with 
the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  and 
most  of  the  Eastern  languages  connected 
with  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

At  Michaelmas  in  1759,  and  at  Auck- 
land-eastle,  he  was  ordained  Deacon  by 
Dr,  Trevor,  then  Bishop  of  Durham.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  his  ordination  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  was  to  be  one  of  the 
Mr.  Sharp’s  substitutes  in  the  curacy  of 
Duke’s-place,  near  Aldgate. 

Finding  himself  again  in  the  Metropolis, 
the  emporium  of  taste,  science,  and  ele¬ 
gant  pursuits,  he  did  not  decline  re-en¬ 
joying  the  charms  of  the  sdciety  it  pre¬ 
sented  ;  and  again  we  sec  him  with  Gar¬ 
rick,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Browne,  Gold¬ 
smith,  Hawkesworth,  the  great  and  good 
Lord  Lyttelton,  and  others  of  the  like 
literary  and  moral  dignity. 

Events  removed  Mr.  Stockdale  from 
.this  Elysian  circle  to  Berwick,  and  from 
Berwick  to  London  again ;  and,  being 
without  any  church  employment,  in  1767 
he  embarked  in  the  Thames  for  the 
shores  of  Italy.  He  resided  two  years  in 
the  town  of  Villa-Franca,  and  there  read 
and  wrote  very  assiduously.  He  returned 
to  England,  and  to  London,  in  1769. 
About  this  period  he  translated  Tasso’s 
Aminta :  it  was  published  by  Davies. 
Drs.  Johnson  and  Hawkesworth  gave  the 
translator  their  warm  approbation  ;  and  it 
attracted  to  the  shrine  of  his  Muse  many 
$f  the  first  booksellers  in  London.  Amongst 


other  engagements  with  them,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Guthrie  in  the  management  of 
the  “  Critical  Review;”  ahd  wrote  a  very 
elegant  life  of  Waller,  the  Poet,  for  Da¬ 
vies.  He  also  translated,  for  the  same 
publisher,  the  “Antiquities  of  Greece, 
from  the  Latin  of  Lambert  Bos.”  In 
1771,  his  ready  and  valuable  talents 
compiled  the  “  Universal  Magazine;” 
and,  in  1773,  he  published  three  Ser¬ 
mons,  two  against  Luxury  and  Dissipa¬ 
tion,  and  one  on  Universal  Benevolence. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year  appeared  Mr. 
Stockdale’s  most  distinguished  work,  his 
poem  of  “The  Poet.”.  Immediately  on 
its  publication,  it  was  generally  read  and 
approved;  it  was  admired  by  the  first 
judges  of  poetical  merit;  and  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  several  verses  in  its  praise, 
in  the  public  prints,  which,  for  taste  and 
genius,  deserved  the  gratitude  of  poetical 
ambition.  Garrick,  in  the  tenour  of  the 
praise  which  he  bestowed  on  this  poem, 
observed,  that  “our  poetical  Sun  had 
been  long  shrouded  by  the  clouds  of  Dull¬ 
ness  ;  but  now  (added  he)  the  splendid 
deity 

Forth  from  the  Eastern  chambers  sheds 
his  ray, 

And,  in  The  Poet%  pours  a  flood  of  day!” 

In  the  summer  of  1773,  when  several 
ships  of  war  were  put  into  commission, 
Mr.  Stockdale  was  desirous  of  being  made 
chaplain  to  one  of  them.  Lord  Sandwich 
was  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
with  whom  Garrick  was  on  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  footing.  He  wrote  to  his  Lordship 
-  in  his  friend’s  favour ;  and,  in  a  short 
time  after,  Mr.  Stockdale  was  appointed 
to  the  Resolution ,  a  guardship  of  74  guns, 
which  was  lying  at  Spithead.  He  remained 
attached  to  that  ship  for  three  years ;  but 
passed  his  time  alternately  on-board,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  London,  or  on  visits 
to  different  friends.  His  poem  of  “  The 
Poet”  had  introduced  him  to  many  new 
and  desirable  acquaintance;  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  to  the  family  of  the  celebrated 
Lord  Lansdown.  With  Mr.  Fitzmaurice, 
his  Lordship’s  brother,  he  enjoyed  the 
beauties  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  com¬ 
posed  some  characteristic  minor  poems, 
besides  translating  into  English  Sabbatier’s 
“Institutions,  Customs,  and  Manners  of 
the  Antient  Nations.”  »  This  useful  work, 
was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Gar¬ 
rick.  But  (to  adopt  his  own  expression) 
“  while  he  was  thus  wandering  in  the  ve¬ 
nerable  groves  of  Academus,  he  forgot  not 
the  more  hallowed  garden  of  Gethsemaned* 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  composed  his 
Six  excellent  Sermons  to  Seamen.  Some 
time  afterwards,  he  wrote  an  “  Essay  on 
the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,”  in  vin¬ 
dication  of  that  Poet,  against  the  Essay 
by  Warton  tm  the  same  subject.  In  these 
compositions  he  met  with  the  warm  appro¬ 
bation 
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bation  of  many  literary  men ;  amongst 
whom  were,  Gibbon  the  Historian,  Edmund 
Burke,  and  Dr.  Johnson:  indeed,  on  the 
Essay  on  Pope,  Dr.  Johnson  one  evening 
thus  expressed  himself  to  a  circle  of  lite¬ 
rary  friends — “  Stockey,  said  he  (that  kind 
of  diminutive  being  used  by  him  towards 
his  familiar  acquaintance),  is  perfectly 
right.  He  has  defended  the  cause  of  Pope 
with  incontrovertible  arguments,  and  with 
great  eloquence ;  and  he  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  in  his  defence  of  that  great  Poet.” 

In  the  year  1778,  Mr.  Burke  obtained 
a  promise  from  Dr.  Shipley,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  that  Mr.  Stockdale  should  have 
his  patronage  in  the  Church.  But  our 
Poet  never  derived  any  solid  advantage 
from  this  promise.  It  was  about  this  time 
he  was  introduced  to  the  celebrated  No¬ 
velist  Miss  Burney;  and  it  has  been  said, 
that  from  the  animated,  ingenious,  and 
eccentric  Percival  Stockdale,  she  drew  the 
Belfield  of  her  admirable  “  Cecilia.” 

In  the  summer  of  1779,  he  wrote  seve¬ 
ral  political  Letters^  with  the  signature  of 
Agricola.  They  were  published  by  Wood- 
fall,  in  the  “Public  Advertiser.”  At  this 
period,  several  of  the  principal  booksellers 
of  London  determined  to  publish  a  new 
edition  of  the  English  Poets,  with  a  pre¬ 
vious  account  of  the  life  of  each  Poet. 
Mr.  Btockdale’s  Life  of  Waller  had  given 
them  so  high  an  idea  of  hris  ability  to  exe¬ 
cute  their  plan,  that  they  resolved,  in  this 
meeting,  to  apply  to  him  to  be  its  biogra¬ 
pher  and  editor.  The  agreement  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  made;  but,  by  some  strange 
misunderstanding,  Mr.  Stockdale  was  de¬ 
prived  of  this  employment*,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Poets! 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  a  feud  arose 
between  our  injured  Author  and  some  of 
these  booksellers,  which  has  never  sub¬ 
sided,  and  from  which  he  may  date  not  a 
few  of  the  misfortunes  and  vexations  of 
his  life. 

At  this  time  he  had  left  the  Resolution  ; 
and,  being  without  any  regular  employ¬ 
ment,  he  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  situation  which  now  presented  itself, 
that  of  Tutor  to  the  late  Lord  Craven’s 
eldest  son.  No  situation  seems  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  honour  than  that  of  a  tutor  to 
youth.  But  experience  proves  that  it  is 
not  considered  so ;  and  Mr.  Stockdale, 
fipding  it  a  state  of  vassalage,  totally  in¬ 
compatible  with  his  independent  senti¬ 
ments,  quitted  it  the  following  spring. 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  Sir  Adana  Gor¬ 
don,  who  had  the  living  of  Hincworth  in 
Hertfordshire,  offered  Mr.  Stockdale  the 
curacy  of  that  place.  He  aceepted  it  with 
gratitude,  and  there  wrote  fifteen  Sermons. 
At  this  period  he  took  Priest’s  Orders.  In 
1782,  he  wrote  his  “Treatise  on  Educa¬ 
tion  a  little  work  Avhich  Mr.  Burke 
held  in  such  high  esteem,  that  he  declared 

+  Hejre  must  be  spine  grand  error.  EpiT. 
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it  had  entirely  made  him  a  convert  to  its 
principles.  In  the  autumn  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year.  Lord  Thuriow  (the  then 
Lord  Chancellor)  in  consequence  of  hav¬ 
ing  read  a  volume  of  Mr.  Stockdale’s 
Sermons,  and  without  any  other  recom¬ 
mendation,  presented  him  with  the  Living 
of  Lesbury,  in  Northumberland.  To  this 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  added  that 
of  Long- Houghton,  in  the  same  county. 
Here  Mr.  Stockdale  wrote  his  tragedy  of 
“Ximenes.”  He  pursued  his  literary 
studies  with  avidity,  and  performed  his 
functions  as  a  minister  with  no  less  zeal  : 
but  the  bleakness  of  the  climate  injured 
his  health  ;  and,  on  mature  deliberation, 
he  determined  to  accept  an  invitation  he 
received,  in  1787,  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Matra,  British  Consul  at  Tangier,  to  pa«s 
some  time  with  him,  under  its  more  ge¬ 
nial  sky. 

In  the  year  1790,  he  returned  from  the 
Mediterranean;  and,  from  the  researches 
he  had  made  in  Spain,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  wrote  a  large  account  of 
Gibraltar,  comprehending  its  natural  and 
political  history.  It  was  composed  with 
great  attention  and  diligence,  and  written 
with  a  spirit  and  elegance  which  would 
have  ensured  it  immediate  publicity  and 
lasting  fame.  But,  when  he  had  arrived 
within  a  day’s-work  of  its  completion,  in 
consequence  of  some  recent  and  mortify¬ 
ing  events,  his  literary  adversity,  and  all 
his  other  misfortunes,  took  fast  hold  of 
his  mind,  oppressed  it  extremely,  and 
reduced  it  to  a  stage  of  the  deepest  de¬ 
spondency.  In  this  unhappy  view  of  life, 
he  made  a  sudden  resolution — never  more 
to  prosecute  the  profession  of  an  author  ! 
to  retire  from  the  world  ;  and  read  only 
for  consolation  and  amusement.  That  he 
might  have  the  less  temptation  to  break 
his  vow,  in  a  desperate  moment,  he  threw 
his  History  of  Gibraltar  into  the  flames  ! 
But  a  vow  to-  abandon  the  Muse  is  like 
that  of  a  fond  and  jealous  lover  to  aban¬ 
don  his  mistress.  Her  first  smile  draws 
him  again  to  her  feet.  Mr.  Stockdale 
sought  “  consolation  and  amusement”  in 
a  re-perusal  of  our  great  English  Poets, 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Young,  Gray,  and  Chatterton ; 
and  he  resolved  to  write  a  course  of  “  Lec¬ 
tures”  upon  their  respective  merits.  While 
in  this  agreeable  study,  he  composed  two 
Poems:  “The  Banks  of  the  Wear,”  and 
ft  The  Invincible  Island.”  His  “  Lectures 
on  the  Poets”  wefe  completed,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  1807*.  We  cannot  give 
a  better  proof  of  their  merits  than  by 
transcribing  a  Letter  which  Mr.  Jerning- 
ham,  the  Poet,  wrote  to  Mr.  Stockdale  on 
the  subject : 

“  Dear  Hermit  of  the  North, 

“  Your  ‘  Lectures’  were  sent  to  me  on 
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Saturday  evening ;  and  I  was  induced,  or 
rather  impelled  by  an  inexplicable  attrac¬ 
tive  preference,  to  peruke  the  Life  of  Chat- 
terton.  I  finished  those  six  Lectures  about 
half  an  hour  ago  ;  and  I  hasten  to  write 
to  you  while  1  am  still  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  that  overwhelming  composition. 

«  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
burn,’  .meet  me  in  every  page,  and  warm 
me  with  delight.  The  argumentative  parts 
are  finely  relieved  by  glowing  illustra¬ 
tions  ;  and  your  metaphoric  expression 
convevs  new  and  underived  images,  made 
at  home,  moulded,  heated,  and  purified 
in  the  focus  of  your  own  genius.  The 
ver  assiduum,  and  the  alienis  mensibus  cestas, 
may  justly  be  applied  to  your  time  of  life. 
Fortunate  senex  !  Tied  rura  manebunt  ;  not 
the  rura  covered  with  golden  dust,  but 
the  possessions  of  the  mind  are  given  you, 
free  from  the  taxation  of  time  and  infir¬ 
mity.  I  make  no  doubt  hut  that  I  shall 
receive  equal  gratification  (if  possible) 
from  your  other  Lectures.  With  regard 
to  your  Lectures  on  Chatterton,  I  am  so 
sincere  in  this  effusion  of  my  judgment, 
and  so  invincibly  possessed  with  their  ex¬ 
cellence,  that  you  may,  if  you  please, 
insert  this  letter,  when  you  come  to  the 
period  of  the  publication  of  the  Lectures1, 
in  your  Memoirs. 

«  Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

“  Edward  Jerningham.” 

His  “  Memoirs’’  were  his  next  publica¬ 
tion.  They  were  written  in  the  seclusion 
of  his  vicarage  at  Lesbury ;  they  were 
written  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  de¬ 
bility  and  nervous  irritation,  from  the  ra¬ 
pid  increase  of  a  disorder  he  inherited 
from  his  cradle.  To  this  morbid  sensibi¬ 
lity  of  his  nerves,  may  be  derived  all 
the  faults  which  have  east  a  temporary 
shade  over  the  brightness  of  his  character. 
These  shades,  persons,  “  severe  to  mark” 
the  failings  of  their  fellow-creatures,  have 
aggravated  into  defects  of  a  deeper  dye. 
They  judge  a  man  of  genius  as  if  genius 
entirely  exempted  the  possessor  from  the 
imperfections  of  human  nature.  They 
allow  no  mercy  to  the  commonest  errors 
that  “  flesh  is  heir  to,”  when  those  errors 
belong  to  a  man  of  superior  talents.  And, 
certainly,  from  extraordinary  endowments 
we  have  a  right  to  look  for  the  greatest 
examples  of  virtue;  but  we  must  also  re¬ 
collect,  that  God,  when  he  gives  genius, 
gives  proportionate  passions,  with  which 
it  must  fight  “  the  good  fight.”  A  few 
stumbles  in  the  contest  ought  not  to  be 
considered,  by  the  more  temperately- 
constituted  race  of  men,  as  an  inexcusable 
fall;  nay,  they  ought,  in  Christian  humi¬ 
lity,  to  check  their  self-approving  tri¬ 
umph,  and  remember,  that  the  all- perfect 
God  is  gracious  and  long-suffering,  and, 
on  repentance,  “  blotteth  out  ail  ini¬ 
quity;”  else  who,  an>ong  even  the  saints 


of  the  earth,  could  stand  in  his  presence1! 

Like  Rousseau,  (whose  character  hisf 
resembled  to  almost  a  fac-sitnile,)  Mr. 
Stockdale’s  heart  was  always  right,  though 
his  temper,  or  rather  the  mal-construc- 
tion  of  his  nervous  system,  often  made 
his  conduct  wrong.  Like  Rousseau,  he 
was  erratic,  jealous  of  offence,  quick  in 
resentment,  and  imprudent  and  impetuous 
in  its  demonstration.  But,  like  him,  he  was 
also  full  of  benevolence  to  all  mankind., 
placable,  ready  to  weep  if  his  indignation 
exceeded  the  real  matter  of  offence,  and 
as  ready  to  receive  to  his  bosom  his  bit¬ 
terest  enemy,  did  that  enemy  express  the 
smallest  regret  fur  past  injuries,  and  pro¬ 
fess  any  awakening  regard  with  his  re¬ 
pentance.  Though  from  bodily  constitu¬ 
tion  often  erring  against  the  judgment  of 
his  fine  mind,  he  was  not  the  less  severe 
upon  his  lapses ;  and  thus  he  -expresses, 
himself  on  the  subject: 

“  Education  should  begin  at  the  cradle; 
and,  were  it  prosecuted  in  a  calm,  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  determined  manner,  its  pu¬ 
pil  would  be  trained,  and  permanently  ha¬ 
bituated  to  mental  serenity,  to  useful  know¬ 
ledge,  and  to  virtue.  I  think  that  I  haye 
already  observed  that  there  is  much  of  what 
is  good,  and  much  of  what  is  bad,  in  hu¬ 
man-nature  :  if  the  bad  is  fatally  let  loose 
at  an  early  period,  if  it  is  indulged,  if  it 
is  bribed,  if  it  is  applauded,  the  die  is 
most  probably  thrown  for  life;  the  man  is 
ruined  in  the  boy.  But,  if  this  com¬ 
pounded  being  is  managed  and  conducted 
with  a  liberal  and  masterly  art;  if,  as 
occasions  demand,  he  is  wooed  and  en¬ 
couraged,  or  gently,  but  firmly  restrained, 
he  will  be  fortunate,  virtuous,  and  happy. 
Even  the  bad  that  is  in  him  may  be  so 
softened  and  changed,  that  it  may  prove 
a  friendly  stimulus  to  the  good  ;  as  poisons 
are  often  ministers  of  health,  when  they 
are  happily  blended  in  a  medical  compo¬ 
sition.  If  1  had  fortunately  been  mo¬ 
delled  by  this  judicious,  persevering,  and 
uniform  discipline,  perhaps,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  my  hoary  head,  instead  of  being 
exposed  to  the  frost  of  uncharitable  minds, 
would  have  been  secured  and  honoured 
under  the  venerable  protection  of  a  Mitre.” 

Mr.  Stockdale,  in  this,  seems  to  date 
the  irritability  of  his  temper  (which  wTas 
his  only  fault)  to  errors  in  his  education  ; 
but,  certainly,  his  constitutional  nervous 
irritation  was  the  primary  cause  of  this 
defect  :  and  hard,  and  cold  must  be  the 
heart,  by  whom  it  will  ever  be  remem¬ 
bered,  hut  with  pity,  regret,  and  the 
spirit  of  reconciliation. 

In  the  year  18G8,  Mr.  Stockdale  paid 
his  last  visit  to  the  Metropolis.  He  lodged 
in  Bateman’s-bu.ldings,  Soho-square;  and. 
there  published  a  selection  of  his  best 
Poems,  in  one  voluihe  octavo.  From  this 
period  his  health  rapidly  declined ;  and, 
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oppressed  by  the  heaviness  of  a  London 
atmosphere,  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  he 
returned  by  easy  journeys  to  his  vicarage 
in  Northumberland.  In  this  peaceful  re¬ 
tirement,  amidst  his  affectionate  parishion¬ 
ers,  and  attended  by  two  faithful  domes¬ 
tics,  he  closed  his  earthly  career  on  the 
1 4th  of  September,  1811.  He  sleeps  with 
the  remains  of  his  parents,  at  Cornnill  on 
the  Tweed  ;  leaving  behind  him  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  liis  charities  in  the  breasts 
of  the  poor,  and  the  image  of  his  amiable 
worth  in  the  hearts  of  his  lamenting 
friends. 

“  In  rural  bew’rs  to  pass  the  virtuous 
day,  [sway ; 

Far  from  the  crowd,  where  rival  passions 
By  intellectual  toils,  his  mind  to  raise, 

And  seek  from  mental  efforts,  all  praise; 
Sure, will  at  last  the  tongue  of  Slandercharm, 
And  Hell’s  malignity  itself  disarm  ! 

For,  not  with  hate  kis  glowing  breast  was 
fraught  ; 

Far  other  throes  his  tearful  feeling  taught: 
Soft  to  the  mild,  though  to  the  clam’rous 
loud ;  [proud  ; 

Humble  to  meekness,  though  to  insult 
Prompt  to  forgive,  if  ready  to  resent; 

E’en  when  in  anger,  just,  he  would  relent. 
Sleep  then ,  my  Friend!  no  more  by  wrongs 
opprest, 

Beneath  the  clouds  of  Sorrow  seek  thy  rest; 
And,  long  o’erwhelm’d  by  undeserved 
blame, 

Tried  by  Adversity’s  relentless  flame. 

With  suff’rings  and  with  “  dangers  com¬ 
pass’d  round,” 

Shall  lie,  a  martyr,  on  the  stony  ground  ! 
The  word  has  pass'd,  that  calls  thee  to  the 
skies,  [ Harmonies  /” 

To  leave  a  thankless  world  for  11  Heaven's 

- - -  J.  P. 

Deaths, 

1810,  JN  Canton  River,  on-board  the 

Oct .  Cuffnells  East  Indiaman,  aged 

30,  Capt.  Benj.  E.  Tichborne,  Madras 
Native  Cavalry,  second  sou  of  Sir  H.  T. 
hart,  of  Tichborne,  Hants. 

1811,  Feb.  1.  Drowned,  while  attempt¬ 
ing  to  go  on  shore  in  blowing  weather,  at 
Boroong,  on  the  coast  of  Pedier,  Capt.  R. 
Jones,  late  commander  of  the  brig  Lady 
Rolla. 

Feb.  10.  At  Jaulnah,  East  Indies,  of  a 
malignant  fever,  Lieut.  William  Sibthorpe 
Myers,  20th  reg.  N.  E.  on  the  Madras 
establishment,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  S. 
iD.  M.  vicar  of  Mitcham,  Surrey. 

March  .  .  At  Bombay,  in  his  58th  year, 
Maha  Rajah  Sookmoy  Roy.  The  Rajah 
has  left  property  to  the  amount  of  half  a 
crore  of  rupees,  30  lacs  of  which  are  in¬ 
vested  in  Government  securities.  The 
whole  of  his  properly,  excepting  the  sums 
appropriated  to  religious  ceremonies,  and 
three  lacs  of  rupees  to  make  a  road  to 
Jaggernaut,  is  to  be  equally  divided 
among  his  five  sous.  The  different  bridges 


on  the  road  to  Jaggernaut  are  each  to 
bear  a  stone  inscribed  with  his  name. 

April  13.  At  Calcutta,  in  the  East  In- 
d^a  Company’s  Civil  service,  of  a  fever, 
in  his  21st  year,  R.  Wogan  Brooke,  third 
son  of  Col.  Rob.  B.  late  of  Bath. 

April  19.  Off  Barbados,  aged  30  years, 
Frederick  Cottrell,  esq.  fifth  son  of  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  C.  of  Hadley,  and  captain  of 
H.  M.  S.  the  Nyaden,  of  36  guns ;  highly 
respected  as  an  officer,  and  deeply  la¬ 
mented  by  his  family  and  friends. 

June  5.  On-board  the  Fox  frigate,  of 
which  he  was  third  lieutenant,  on  her  pas¬ 
sage  from  Bengal  to  England,  the  Hon* 
W.  Elliott,  youngest  son  of  Lord  Minto, 
Governor-general  of  India. 

July  3.  At  Guadaloupe,  in  his  21st 
year,  Lieut.  Francis  Langhorne,  Royal 
York  Rangers,  second  son  of  the  Rev. 
H.  L.  of  Warwick. 

Aug.  1.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Thomas 
Dancer,  M.  D.  many  years  physician  in 
that  island,  and  formerly  island  botanist. 

Aug.  4.  At  Keene,  America,  aged  99 
years  and  five  months,  Mr.  N.  Blake. 
He  came  to  that  town,  from  Wrentham, 
Massachusetts,  in  1736,  and  in  1745  *vas 
surprised  by  the  Indians,  who  took  him 
captive ;  and,  after  destroying  by  fire 
every  dwelling-house,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  in  the  town,  carried  him  a  pri¬ 
soner  to  Canada:  Here  he  remained  about 
two  years  before  he  was  redeemed,  when  he 
returned  to  Wrentham,  where  his  family 
had  removed.  He  staid  in  Wrentham 
about  two  years,  when,  with  others,  he 
judged  it  safe  to  return  and  re-settle  the 
town  (no  danger  at  that  time  being  appre¬ 
hended  from  the  natives),  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  his  old  farm,  on  which  he  conti¬ 
nued  until  his  death.  He  was  married  at 
the  age  of  30,  and  lived  with  his  first  wife 
about  63  years.  After  continuing  a  little 
more  than  one  year  a  widower,  the  old 
gentleman,  at  the  age  of  94,  married  a 
widow  of  60 ;  and  thereby  added  much  to 
the  comforts  of  his  extreme  age.  Five 
weeks  previous  to  his  death,  he  walked 
half  a  mile  to  Meeting ;  and,  until  a  few 
days  before,  exhibited,  both  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance  and  person,  a  rational  prospect  of 
continuing  some  years  to  come.  He  was 
the  last  survivor  of  the  seven  or  eight, 
who  founded  the  first  Church  of  Christ  in 
that  place,  in  173S.  The  family  have 
been  remarkable  for  longevity.  Two  of 
his  brothers  lived  to  see  more  than  90 
years,  and  one  of  his  sisters  between  99 
and  100  years. — Keene  Paper. 

Aug.  13.  At  Nantz,  in  France,  John 
Leathern,  esq.  formerly  of  Madras,  and 
late  of  Vauxhall,  Lambeth. 

At  Madeira,  where  he  went  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  his  health,  Herbert  Newton  Jar- 
rett,  esq.  late  of  Grove-place,  Hants. 

Aug.  16.  At  Abernetby,  in  Strathspey, 
in  his  91st  year,  Mr.  William  Stuart.  He 
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entered  early  in  life  into  the  Army  :  in 
1745,  he  went  to  Flanders  with  the  42d  reg.  j 
and  was  in  the  battles  of  Fontenoy,  Lafelt, 
and  siege  of  Bergen-op-zoom,  in  1748. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  was  the  survivor  of 
those  who  went  abroad  with  the  42d  in  the 
above  year. 

Aug.  29.  At  Celerico,  Major  Hunger- 
ford  Elers,  43d  r eg. 

On  his  passage  from  Bengal,  William 
Holland  Kid,  esq.  commander  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  ship  the  City  of  London. 

Aug.  30.  At  Weymouth,  Miss  Schaicil, 
of  Bath. 

Sept.  2.  At  Lisbon,  aged  55,  Elizabeth, 
tiufe  of  R.  Sealy,  esq.  merchant.  . 

Sept.  4.  Mrs.  J.  Jackson,  widow  of  J. 
J.  esq.  late  Advocate-general  of  Jamaica  : 
and  mother  of  T.  Witter  J.,  esq.  Attorney- 
general  of  the  same  Island. 

Sept.  6.  At  Putney,  in  his  73d  year, 
Mr.  James  Mackenzie,  master  of  Martyn’s 
School. 

At  Esher,  Miss  Mary  Morgan,  sister  of 
Miss  M.  late  of  Clifton. 

Aged  40,  Mr.  Robert  Sharman,  mill¬ 
wright,  of  Boston.  A  singular  and  awful 
mortality  has  prevailed  in  this  family: 
three  children  having  been  buried  within 
the  last  three  months. 

Aged  24,  the  wife  of  Mr.  George  Tod- 
man,  and  daughter  of  Mrs.  Richards, 
Narrow-marsh,  Nottingham.  About  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  she  lost  one  of  her  children, 
which  afflicting  eveftt  had  such  an  effect 
on  her  spirits  (she  being  iil  at  the  time)  as 
to  cause  her  death. 

At  Bath,  Mrs.  Anne  Rooke,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  R.  esq. 

At  Belem,  Portugal,  Major  Hamilton 
Rose,  of  the  Royal  Highlanders. 

Sept.  7.  At  Bromley,  Kent,  in  his  22d 
year,  Alfred  Poyntz  Sanderson,  of  Pem- 
broke-coliege,  Oxford,  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Alfred  S.  late  vicar  of  Aston  Blanc, 
Gloucestershire. 

At  Sandgate,  Miss  Wallace,  of  Char¬ 
lotte-street,  Portland-place. 

At  the  Talbot-inn,  Bristol,  after  three 
days’  illness,  Thomas  Green,  esq.  of 
Wyke’s-court,  Liverpool;  an  honourable 
tradesman  and  an  accomplished  gentleman. 

In  Henrietta-street,  Bath,  after  only 
two  days’  illness,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Gibson,  a 
woman  of  exemplary  virtue  and  most 
amiable  disposition. 

At  Gedding,  Notts,  aged  57,  the  wife 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Smelt,  rector  of  that  place,  and 
sister  of  the  present  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

At  Strangeways-hali,  near  Manchester, 
in  his  31  st  year,  Jos.  Hanson,  esq.  formerly 
lieutenant  -  colonel  commandant  of  the 
Manchester  volunteer  rifle  regiment.  In 
him  his  relations  and  friends  are  left  to 
mourn  the  early  fate  of  a  kind  brother  and 
endearing  companion  ;  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  humanity  a  firm  and  persevering  ad¬ 


vocate  ;  and  the  poor  manufacturers  in 
Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood,  a 
steady  and  liberal  benefactor. 

At  Edinburgh,  Sir  Alexander  Lines, 
bart.  of  Coxton.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Eieut.  D.  J.  of  the  99th  regiment 
of  foot,  at  present  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Sept.  8.  At  Sion -hill,  Clifton,  William 
Hope  Weir,  esq.  of  Craigiehall  and  Black¬ 
wood. 

On  a  visit  to  his  brother  at  Berlin,  of 
which  place  he  was  a  native,  in  his  7lst 
year,  the  celebrated  naturalist  and  tra¬ 
veller,  Peter  Simon  Pallas,  M.D.  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  St,  Wiadimir,  Counsel¬ 
lor  of  State  to  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  and  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  of  many 
other  learned  Societies  in  Europe.  A  pro¬ 
file,  and  some  account  of  this  distinguished 
Professor,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Clarke’® 
Travels  lately  published. 

Sept.  9.  At  Rofford,  Oxfordshire,  Anne* 
second  daughter  of  Mr.  Reeves,  of  Doiton, 
Bucks. 

At  Mansfield,  Notts,  in  his  40th  year, 
Mr.  Mordecai  Leeson,  landlord  of  the 
Greyhound-inn. 

In  Dublin,  Mr,  Samuel  Pinkney,  fojv 
merly  a  baker  at  Nottingham. 

Sept.  10.  In  his  76th  year,  II.  Howard, 
esq.  of  Tower-house,  Arundel,  Sussex, 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  Arundel,  and  only 
surviving  brother  of  the  late  Sir  George  H. 
K.  B.  Fie  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Lord 
W.  Howard,  created  baron  of  Effingham 
in  1554.  To  the  urbanity  of  his  character, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  private  worth, 
his  friends  bear  the  most  cordial  testi¬ 
mony.  His  remains  were  interred  in  th§ 
family-vault  in  the  chancel  of  Reygate,  on 
the  20th  September.  His  only  son,  Gen. 
K.  M.  H.  being  in  Portugal,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  attended  as  chief  mourner ;  Henry 
Howard,  esu.  M.  P.  for  Gloucester;  the 
Mayor  of  Arundel ;  &c. 

On  his  way  from  Cheltenham,  Mr.  Vi- 
nieombe,  steward  to  Lord  Maynard. 

At  Kilmington,  co.  Somerset,  aged  68, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  Digby,  one  pf 
the  canons  of  Wells  cathedral,  uncle  of 
Earl  D.  and  brother  of  Admiral  D. 

Thomas  Frisby,  esq.  of  Waltham,  near 
Melton  Mowbray,  a  celebrated  breeder  of 
rams. 

In  his  21st  year.  Job,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  F.  Hoiyland,  farmer,  of  Earl 
Shilton,  co.  Leicester. 

Suddenly,  aged  79,  Mrs.  Mary  Sharp, 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  S.,  of  Potter  Han- 
worth,  near  Lincoln. 

Anne,  daughter  of  John  Alderson,  M.D, 
Hull. 

At  Cordale,  John  Stirling,  esq.  of  TeU 
lychani -castle,  co.  Dumbarton. 

'Sept.  11.  At  lipping,  aged  55,  Mr.  J. 
Evans,  upwards  of  30  years  in  the  Law, 

and 
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and  for  the  last  19  partner  with  Mr.  J. 
Windus. 

Mrs.  Anne  Green,  of  Hadley,  Middlesex. 

At  Milton,  Berks,  Maria,  wife  of  J.  R. 
Barret,  esq. 

At  Bath,  Mrs.  Hester  Prevost,  relict  of 
.Peter  P.  esq.  late  of  Serle-street,  Lin- 
coln’s-inn. 

Sepi.  12.  At  Park-row,  Knightsbridge, 
Mr.  Augustin  Jacob. 

At  Ashlyn’s-hall,  Herts,  by  a  fall  from 
cr  pony,  which  caused  his  instant  death, 
aged  1 1 ,  James,  eldest  son  of  J.  Smith,  esq. 

At  Neithrop,  near  Banbury,  Robert 
C'allcott,  gent. 

At  his  father’s,  Thornhill,  East  Grin- 
slead,  in  his  26th  year,  Edward  Shuter, 
esq.  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge. 

Aged  77,  Mr.  Hollister,  accountant,  of 
Bristol. 

Aged  68,  Mr.  David  Wright,  of  Wain- 
flieet,  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Suddenly,  at  Wisbech,  Mr.  Timothy 
Hall,  an  opulent  farmer,  of  Tid  St.  Giles. 
And  also,  suddenly,  Mr.  John  William, 
bailiff  of  the  Court  of  Requests. 

Whilst  milking,  aged  53,  the  wife  of  J. 
Padman,  gardener,  Lincoln. 

Sept.  13.  In  Rood-lane,  Mr.  Miles 
Sampson. 

The  infant  son  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Fowler, 
of  Coram-street. 

Harriet-Eiizaheth,  wife  of  Mr.  John 
Kennard,  of  Redcross-street,  Cripplegate. 

Mrs.  Knight,  mother  of  Mr.  K.  watch¬ 
maker,  Bristol. 

At  Hinckley,  in  her  71st  year,  Mrs. 
Tilly,  relict  of  William  T.  gent,  many 
years  one  of  the  Coroners  for  Leicestersh. 

In  her  80th  year,  Mrs.  Meats,  widow  : 
mother  of  the  late  Mr.  M.  lace-manufac¬ 
turer,  Nottingham. 

Sept.  14.  In  her  74th  year,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Long,  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  widow  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson  L. 

At  East-place,  Lambeth,  aged  52,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  J.  Wiimot,  and  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  R.  Lake,  esq.  of  Scoble,  Devon. 

At  Wisbech,  Miss  Judith  Mayer,  sister 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  M.  formerly  an  emi¬ 
nent  solicitor.  Among  the  bequests  in  her 
will  are  the  following  :  500/.  to  build 
alms-houses,  to  be  called  “  Miss  Judith 
Mayer’s  Asylum;”  and  the  interest  of 
1200/.  to  be  divided  amongst  the  poor 
yearly  for  ever;  70/.  a-year  to  buy  coals 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses;  and  10/. 
to  be  given  away  yearly  in  bread,  under 
the  direction  of  the  ten  capital  Burgesses  ; 
50s.  yearly  to  the  vicar  of  Wisbech;  50s. 
to  the  two  churchwardens  yearly,  to  see 
the  provisions  of  her  Will  executed. 

At  Lowth,  aged  23,  Mr.  W.  Sherwood. 
.  Aged  20,  John,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Purdon,  tin-plate-worker,  Hull. 

Sept.  15.  In  Stratford  place,  the  infant 
daughter  of  R.  W.  EllisUm,  esq. 


In  Carmarthen-street,  Tottenham- court- 
road,  aged  78,  Edward  -  Robert  -  Nassau 
Chapeau. 

In  Sweeting’s  rente,  Royal  Exchange, 
aged  66,  Mr.  Joseph  Gillham. 

Mr.  Greenwood,  of  Cut  Mill,  near  Tets- 
worth,  Oxon. 

At  Langport,  (on  a  visit  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Vincent  Stuckey,  esq.)  Joseph-Prior 
Estlin,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  E. 
of  Bristol. 

At  Elm,  near  Frome,  W.  Blakeney, 
nearly  40  years  a  highly-esteemed  resi¬ 
dent  at  Bath, 

At  Portalegre,  serving  with  the  army 
under  Lord  Wellington,  Ensign  Alexander 
Hay,  of  the  50th  regiment,  eldest  son  of 
William  Ha}r,  esq.  of  Russell-square.  This 
excellent  young  man,  and  most  promising 
officer,  descended  from  an  antient  and  re¬ 
spectable  family  in  the  East  Qf  Scotland, 
was  born  Oct.  10,  1790,  at  Liguanea  in 
the  Island  of  Jamaica  ;  and,  after  receiv¬ 
ing  a  liberal  education  under  Dr.  Crom- 
bie  at  Greenwich,  was  placed,  with  the 
most  flattering  prospects,  in  one  of  th& 
first  mercantile  houses  in  Mark-lane  ;  but, 
after  two  years,  the  ardour  of  his  disposi¬ 
tion  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  bis  countiy  in  the  more  active  and 
dangerous  profession  of  Arms.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  army  in  March  1810,  with  the 
commission  of  ensign  in  the  50th  regiment 
of  Infantry,  under  the  command  of  his 
relative  Lieut. -col.  Charles  Stewart.  When 
the  I  st  battalion  of  this  regiment  was  or¬ 
dered  to  Portugal,  he  made  the  most 
earnest  and  unremitting  applications  for 
permission  to  join  in  that  service  ;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  describe  the  exultation  and 
joy  he  evinced  when,  in  May  last,  his 
persevering  solicitations  were  crowned  with 
what  he  thought  success,  in  obtaining  or¬ 
ders  to  proceed  from  Eastbourne  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  embark,  with  a  detachment  of 
his  regiment,  for  Lisbon.  A  short  campaign, 
something  less  than  three  months,  prema¬ 
turely  terminated  his  services  and  his  life. 
His  high  sense  of  duty,  operating  upon  a 
zealous  and  active  mind,  led  him  to  the 
most  assiduous  and  exemplary  exertions  p 
which,  while  they  secured  for  him  the  ap¬ 
probation  and  applause  of  his  commanding 
officers,  proved  too  much  for  his  strength. 
After  the  army  retired  from  Badajos,  the 
march  of  the  brigade  to  which  Ensign  Hay 
was  attached,  from  Berba  to  Moteforte, 
on  the  2d  of  September,  was  particularly 
fatiguing  ;  exposed  to  a  burning  sun,  in 
an  arid  and  barren  country,  near  three 
hundred  men  of  this  brigade  were  put  in 
sick  quarters  from  excessive  fatigue,  many 
of  them  falling  on  tire  march  as  if  they 
were  shot :  the  next  day,  the  brigade  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Portalegre  ;  but,  although  lan¬ 
guid  and  much  exhausted  by  these  marches* 
Ensign  Uay  ccrakl  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
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relax  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  duty, 
till,  on  the  6th  of  September,  the  violence 
of  his  indisposition  compelled  him  to  be 
“  put  in  the  sick  report.”  The  unremit¬ 
ting  attentions  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
who  attended  him,  Mr.  Brown  of  the  50th, 
Mr.  Mackintosh  of  the  9‘2d,  and  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ker  of  the  71st,  are  most  honourable  to 
their  humanity;  but  the  utmost  efforts  of 
their  skill  were  unavailing  to  stop  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  inflammatory  fever,  to  which 
on  the  ninth  day  he  fell  a  victim,  having 
expired  on  Sunday  the  15th  of  September. 
His  remains  were  interred  with  military 
honours  on  the  17th,  and  his  amiable  and 
excellent  character  cannot  be  more  im¬ 
pressively  pourtrayed  than  in  the  heart¬ 
felt  sorrow  with  which  his  companions  in 
the  service  of  his  Country  attended  him  to 
an  early  grave.  One  of  them,  in  making 
this  melancholy  report  to  the  Lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  says,  “  Allow  me 
at  the  same  time  to  express  how  very  se¬ 
verely  I  feel  the  loss  of  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance,  whom  I  had  so  much  reason 
to  respect  and  admire.”  What  awful  sub¬ 
jects  -of  reflection  do  such  visitations  sug¬ 
gest  !  How  inscrutable  are  the  dispensa¬ 
tions  of  Omnipotent  Providence!  The 
vigour  and  bloom  of  youth,  adorned  with 
intelligence,  honour,  virtue,  and  piety, 
presenting  to  the  eye  of  parental  hope  the 
fairest  promise  of  excellence  in  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  life,  torn  in  the  very  bud 
of  opening  utility  from  the  world  they  ap¬ 
peared  so  likely  to  benefit  and  adorn ; — 
while  others  of  a  contrary  character  are 
sometimes  permitted  to  afflict  their  do¬ 
mestic  circles,  and  harass  society,  to  the 
last  stage  of  human  existence.  Such  cir¬ 
cumstances  bespeak  a  state  of  probation. 
May  the  contemplation  of  them  lead  us 
all  to  active  virtue,  and  pious  resignation, 
becoming  those  placed  in  such  a  state  ! 
He  who  offers  this  small  tribute  of  friend¬ 
ship  to  the. .memory  of  departed  worth, 
feels  that  from  no  other  source  can  the 
arllicted  relatives  derive  permanent  con¬ 
solation;  and  hopes  that,  in  the  humble 
endeavour  to  comfort  the  friends  he  values 
and  respects,  he  may  also  awaken  a  me¬ 
ditation  of  assuasive  influence  in  the 
breasts  of  numerous  sorrowing  and  de¬ 
prived  parents,  whom  the  present  awful 
times  call  to  the  House  of  Moumiug. 

At  her  seat  in  the  East  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  aged  75,  Jane  Lady  Legard,  wi¬ 
dow  of  Sir  Digby  Legard,  bart.  of  Canton. 

Sept.  16.  Mr.  James  Wilkie.  He  had 
been  looking  after  some  shearers  in  a 
held  near  Bonnington  ;  and  having  incau¬ 
tiously  gone  where  a  young  bull  was  graz¬ 
ing,  the  animal  ran  at  him,  trampled  and 
tossed  him  about  for  some  time,  when  the 
f>ull  was  joined  by  two  bullocks,  who  were 
feeding  with  him  ;  and  such  was  the  fury 
Cent.  Mag.  October,  1811. 
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of  the  animals,  that  although  it  tobk 
place  within  view  of  a  whole  field  of 
shearers,  no  assistance  could  be  given. 
Mr.  W.  was  taken  up  alive,  but  expired 
about  two  hours  afterwards. 

At  the  Crown  Hotel,  Portsmouth,  John 
Smith,  eSq.  a  very  extensive  ship-owner 
of  Gainsborough. 

Mr.  Charles  White,  mason,  Bristol. 

Aged  62,  Rev.  Hugh  Hughes,  of  Chel¬ 
tenham. 

At  Keyham,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Richardson. 

Aged  25,  Miss  Laughton,  second  dan. 
of  Mr.  James  L.  grazier,  of  Firsby,  near 
Spilsby. 

At  Newark,  Notts,  aged  33,  Capt.  Co¬ 
lin  Meekisson,  44th  foot.  His  remains 
were  interred  with  military  honours  on 
the  19th. 

'  At  Newark,  aged  53,  Mr.  Francis  Good¬ 
win,  joiner  ;  and  also  his. daughter. 

At  Pleasley  Works,  near  Mansfield, 
aged  21,  Mi\  Daniel  Fisher,  clerk  t® 
Messrs.  Hollins  and  Co. 

Sept.  17.  In  London,  aged  23,  Mr. 
John  Brown,  preacher  in  the  Methodist 
connexion. 

At  Ball’s  Paik,  Herts,  after  an  illness 
of  three  years,  Isabella  Georgiana,  third 
daughter  of  Lord  John  Townshend. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  John  Harding,  stationer, 
of  Abingdon. 

At  the  Hotwells,  Alice  R,iee,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  Clement  Callender,  esq.  of 
Liverpool. 

At  Bristol,  in  his  29th  year,  Jonathan,  ' 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Meredith, 
merchant. 

At  Eccleshall  Castle,  lion.  Mrs.  Corn¬ 
wallis,  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
and  sister  of  Sir  Horace  Mann,  bart. 

G.  W.  Norris,  esq.  of  Nonsuch-house, 
Wilts. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cooke,  of  Houghton  on  the 
Hill,  son  of  Mr.  C.  of  Thurmaston. 

At  Newark,  aged  75,  Mr.  Smith;- joiner. 

Sept.  18..  Rev.  John  Molesworth,  B.C.L. 
rector  of  St.  Breock  and  of  St.  Ervan, 
Cornwall  ;  formerly  of  Queen’s  college, 
Oxford,  B.  C.  L.  1788.  / 

In  Park-street,  Bristol,  in  his  54th  year, 
Charles  Baldwin,  esq.  youngest  son  of 
the  late  C.  B.  esq.  Aqualate  Hall,  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  and  Kinlate  Hall,  Salop,  for 
which  last  county  he  was  member  of  Par¬ 
liament. 

At  Gainsborough,  aged  46,  Mr.  Francis 
Wood. 

Aged  79,  Mr.  Edward  Riddell,  of  Hull.’ 

Aged  63,  Mr.  James  Shepherd,  sen. 
ship-builder,  Hull. 

Sept.  19.  At  Hammersmith,  in  her 
79th  year,  Mrs.  Grover,  relict  of  the  late 
Montague  G.  esq. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Farrer,  widow,  of  Bristol. 

•  lo 
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la  her  20th  year,  Anne,  wife  of  Mr. 
Mason,-  of  South  Sea,  near  Portsmouth, 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Walker, 
cooper,  of  Oxford. 

Aged  75,  Mr.  "William  Cooper,  farmer 
of  Yarnton,  Oxfordshire. 

At  Deepingate,  near  Market  Deeping, 
aged  71,  Mr.  Henry  Eldred. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Har- 
bOrough,  fanner,  of  Sutton  St.  Edrriuud’s, 
Co.  Lincoln. 

Found  dead  in  his  bed,  advanced  in 
years,  Mr.  William  Ward,  hair-dresser, 
of  Sleaford. 

Sept.  20.  Aged  75,  Mrs.  Pike,  of  Suf- 
folk-street. 

In  his  69th  year,  E.  Elton,  Esq.  of 
Gloucester- pi  ace. 

At  Margate,  in  her  37tb  year,  the  wife 
of  J.  Portal,  esq  of  Freefolk  House,  Hants. 

At  Marden,  Kent,  in  his  85th  year, 
Rev.  John  Andrewes,  B.  C.  L.  He  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  in  1767,  by 
Archbishop  Seeker ;  and,  with  a  few  inter¬ 
missions,  performed  the  whole  duty  of  the 
parish  till  a  fortnight  before  his  death. 

Sept.  21.  At  Clapham,  in  his  27th 
year,  Mr.  Salem  Harris,  of  Abehurch  lane. 

At  Crofton-bouse,  Hants,  Mrs.  David¬ 
son,  relict  of  the  late  Duncan  D.  esq.  of 
Bedford-square,  and  of  Tulloch,  N.  B. 

At  Bowdon,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
yVm.  Adams,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Tctness. 

Rev.  Joseph  Rann,  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford;  M.  A.  1,758  ;  B.  C.  L.  1769  ; 
vicar  of  Holy  Trinity, Coyentry,  and  chap¬ 
lain  to  Lord  Sheffield  ;  father  of  Mr.  C. 
S-  R.  formerly  a  bookseller  at  Oxford. 

Mr.  John  Oxley,  farmer,  of  South  Le- 
verton,  near  Retford. 

Aged  72,  Mr.  Timothy  Topham,  up¬ 
wards  of  40  years  deputy  register  of  the 
West  Riding,  Yorkshire. 

At  Hull,  aged  33,  Mr.  Thomas  Louf- 
b rough,  serjeant  in  the  North  Lincoln 
militia,  stationed  at  Chester. 

Killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  in  the  spirited 
attack  on  the  Boulogne  flotilla,  Lieut.  C. 
Cobb,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Castilian  (see 
p.  364.)  As  he  was  carried  from  the  deck 
in  the  arms  of  the  surgeon  and  purser,  he 
directed  his  eyes  towards  his  shattered 
arm,  and  observing  it  hanging  by  a  small 
portion  of  the  flesh  only,  exclaimed,  with 
the  greatest  composure,  “  Never  mind  ; 
it  is  only  an  arm  ;”  and,  although,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  calamity,  he  had  his  ribs 
fractured,  and  his  lungs  contused,  be 
evinced  the  highest  spirits  and  cheerful¬ 
ness.  While  suffering  under  the  pain  of 
amputation,  it  was  made  known  to  him 
that  one  of  the  praams  had  been  taken  ; 
when  he  exclaimed,  with  the  greatest  fer¬ 
vour,  “  Thank  Cod  ;  I  hope  we  shall  have 
more  of  them  ;”  but,  in  a  few  minutes  af- 
ter  the  amputation  was  completed,  life 
appeared  to  be  fast  ebbing,  and,  in  about 
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50  minutes  after  he  first  fell,  he  resigned 
his  spirit, without  a  sigh,  to  Him  who  gave  it. 

Sept.  22.  At  Richmond,  Surrey,  Mrs.  ; 
Wakefield,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  W. 
late  minister  of  that  parish. 

At  Cheltenham,  Gen.  William  Lyman,, 
late  American  consul  at  London. 

Aged  76,  Richard  Storks,  gent,  of  Cha¬ 
pel  bar,  Nottingham. 

At  Long  Sutton,  co.  Lincoln,  of  a  ty¬ 
phus  fever,  aged  20,  Edward,  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Walker.  He  was  bom  and 
died  in  the  same  month  and  on  the  same 
day  of  the  month  as  his  father. 

At  Lincoln,  aged  54,  Mr.  Page,  gar¬ 
dener. 

Aged  15,  Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Coddington,  of  Stamford, 

Aged  66,  Mr.  Henry  Strickson,  saddler. 
Market  Deeping. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Andrew,  of  Market 
Deeping. 

Aged  30,  Mr.  Musson,  farmer,  of  Bark- 
ston,-  near  Grantham. 

Sept.  23.  At  Kingston,  aged  92,  Sarah, 
relict  of  the  late  James  Graham,  esq.  of 
Dalstone,  and  mother  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Baron  G. 

At  Peckham,  aged  71,  Mr.  Thos.  Old. 

Mr.  William  Armstrong,  of  Bristol. 

At  Lynn,  in  his  67th  year,  Mr.  Thomas 
Marsters,  many  years  a  respectable  far- 
mer  at  Westacre. 

Sept.  24.  The  infant  of  George  M, 
Hoare,  esq.  *f  Morden. 

At  Canterbury,  aged  81,  Mr.  Harry 
Burgess. 

Aged  72,  J.  Butcher,  esq*  of  Southwark. 

At  Wickham,  Hants,  aged  20,  Ed¬ 
mund,  youngest  son  of  Vice-admiral' 
Grindall,  midshipman. 

The  wife  of  Rev.  Richard  Jones,  rector 
of  Charfield,  co.  Gloucester,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  William  Jolliffe,  esq. 

At  Birmingham,  Mary,  wife  of  Benja¬ 
min  Farmer,  esq.  of  Hereford. 

Aged  95,  Mrs.  Bate,  of  West  Deeping, 
formerly  of  Aylesworth,  near  Peterborough. 

Sept.  25.  In  consequence  of  a  fall  from, 
his  horse,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  farmer,  of 
Withersfield,  Suffolk. 

At  Caswell- farm,  near  Witney,  aged 
57,  Mr.  Robert  Lankshear,  farmer. 

Mrs.  Randolph,  relict  of  flhe  late  Mr. 
William  R.  merchant,  of  Bristol. 

In  his  88th  year,  Mr.  Joshua  Eddowea, 
bookseller  and  printer,  of  Shrewsbury. 

Mr.  Bullock,  of  Yarwell,  formerly  a» 
eminent  draper  at  Uppingham. 

Aged  27,  Mr.  Francis  Cundell,  tailor, 
of  Gainsborough. 

At  Hull,  aged  73,  Mrs.  Marshal,  relict 
of  the  late  Calisthenes  M.  esq.  collector 
of  the  Customs  at  Bridlington,  and  mo¬ 
ther-in-law  to  the  late  Francis  Taylor^ 
esq.  of  Hull. 

Aged  75,  the  wife  of  Mr,  John  Hipsley^ 
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gent.  of  Hull,  one  of  the  society  of  Friends. 

Sept.  26.  Mr.  J.  Lendon,  son  of  Mrs.  L. 
©f  Oxford-street.  His  death  was  ocea- 
«i#ned  by  his  shirt  catching  fire  when 
going  to  bed,  by  which  he  was  so  much 
burnt  that  he  survived  but  four  days. 

Aged  65,  Jonathan  ,Eade,  esq.  of  Stoke 
Newington. 

Aged  75,  Mrs.  Mary  Leech,  widow  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  L.  of  Fyfield,  co.  Oxford. 

Mrs.  Blackwell,  relict  of  R.  B.  esq.  of 
Lewisham,  and  daughter  of  the  late  R. 
Eden,  D.  D.  prebendary  of  the  Cathedrals 
of  Winchester  and  Worcester,  and  arch¬ 
deacon  of  that  diocese.  , 

At  Brighton,  aged  73,  Mr.  Robert  Tay¬ 
lor,  of  Bow-lane. 

At  Ash  wick-grove,  near  Bath,  aged  62, 
J.  Billingsley,  esq.  author  of  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Survey  of  the  County  of  Somer¬ 
set.  ”  He  had  long  been  subject  to  a  dis¬ 
tressing  asthmatic  complaint,  and  his  death 
took  place  very  suddenly.  His  life  was 
one  continued  round  of  active  utility, 
particularly  in  agricultural  pursuits ;.  and 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  country,  in 
-the  promotion  of  inclosures,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  vast  tracts  of  waste  lands ;  en¬ 
couraging  the  cutting  of  canals;  and  the 
improvement  of  public  roads.  In  all  such 
great  undertakings,  Mr.  Billingsley  was 
ever  found  at  his  post— able,  intelligent, 
and  communicative  ;  rendering  his  aid  as 
a  committee-man,  or  faithfully  discharg¬ 
ing  the  powers  with  which  he  was  vested, 
and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 

Aged  56,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Perry,  Not¬ 
tingham. 

Whilst  at  the  Town-hall,  dropped  down 
and  expired  immediately,  aged  58,  Mr. 
‘William  Hill,  great  mace-bearer  to  the 
Corporation  of  Hull. 

At  Belem,  near  Lisbon,  where  he  had 
gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  Robert 
Keating,  esq. 

Sept.  27.  Mrs.  Locke,  of  Edmonton. 

At  Bristol,  from  the  bite  of  a  dog,  Capt. 
Gardner,  father  of  Capt.  G.  of  the  Rebecca. 

Aged  64,  Mr.  J.  Wright,  qf  Bonington 
Northorp. 

-  At  Wisheach,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  Mrs.  Martha  Drinkall. 

At  her  house  at  Chipping-hill,  near 
Witham, -Essex,  aged  79,  Mrs.  Salt,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Salt,  rector  of  Hilder- 
•  sham,  Cambridgeshire,  and  vicar  of  Na- 
zing  in  Essex.  She  was  a  lady  of  a  strong, 
well-informed  mind,  of  the  mildest  man¬ 
ners  and  most  unaffected  piety,  and  of 
a  conduct,  hi  every  relation  of  life,  uni¬ 
formly  correct. 

Sept.  28.  In  her  27th  year,  Frances- 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Fairbro- 
ther,  of  Beaufort- buildings. 

In  Great  Marlborough-street,  in  his 
59th  year,  George  Hardisty,  esq. 

At  Middle-hill,  near  Bath,  George  Sey- 


mer,  esq.  late  inspecting  field-officer  of 
the  South-west  district. 

John  Gardner,  esq.  of  Hambleton,  GO. 
Rutland. 

Sept.  29.  Aged  60,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Tho-». 
mas  King,  of  Kentish-town. 

At  Clifton,  KHzabeth-Maria,  wife  of 
the  Rev,  J.  Norris  Ewers.  Her  amiable 
qualities  are  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  all 
who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  hen 
She  was  the  dutiful  daughter,  the  affec¬ 
tionate  wife,  the  tender  mother,  the  kind 
friend,  the  gentle  and  humane  mistress ; 
to  the  poor,  “  the  eye  that  saw  her  blessed 
her  she  ‘f  suffered  not  the  needy  soul  to 
cry  in  vain.”  “  Many  daughters  have  done 
virtuously,  but.  thou  exceedest  them  all,” 
A  few  days  after  her  decease,  her  lovely 
infant  rejoined  its  mother. 

At  the  Hotwells,  aged  70,  Mrs,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Probyn,  sister  of  the  late  Edmund  P. 
esq.  of  Winterbourne. 

At  Boston,  aged  33,  Mr.  Peace,  master 
of  the  vessel  Boston* 

- Millington,  esq.  of  St.  Martin’s, 

Stamford  Baron. 

Sept.  30.  Mrs.  Bell,  of  Colebrook-ter- 
race,  Islington. 

At  Chiswick,  in  her  87th  year,  Lady 
Mary  Cooke,  aunt  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cieugh. 

Wiliiam  Maddock,  esq.  assistant  in 
H.  M.  Dock-yard,  Sheerness. 

in  consequence  of  a  bite  from  a  cat, 
which  terminated  in.  mortification,  tiro  wife 
of  Mr.  Morris,  of  Chester. 

At  Little  Forth  Head,  aged  74,  Capt. 
William  Nowall. 

Rev.  Thomas  Key,  rector  of  Milton. 

At  his  See-house,  in  his  83d  year,  the 
Right  Reverend  Thomas  Percy,  D.  D.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  in  Ireland.- — Of  this 
excellent  Prelate  we  have  much  to  say ; 
hut  postpone  the  article  till  we  are  fa¬ 
voured  with  some  authenticated  particu¬ 
lars  from  his  afflicted  family. 

Lately,  In  London,  Mr.  John  Thomas. 

Airs.  Buckworth,  relict  of  Charles  B. 
esq.  of  Park-place,  Bishopsgate,  and 
daughter  of  Peter  Shakerley,  esq.  of  So- 
merford-hall,  co.  Chester.  Her  remains 
were  interred  in  the  family-vault  in  Sun- 
n.ng-hill  church. 

Mr.  W.  Warren,  china-man,  Chancery- 
lane,  many  years  bag-bearer  to  the  Cur- 
sitor  Office  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  Chancery- 
lane, 

Hon.  Mrs.  Dymoke,  widow  of  the  late 
John  Dymoke,  esq.  the  Champion,  of 
Scrivelsby. 

Mrs.  E.  Jordan,  of  College-cottage, 
Kentish-town. 

At  Stoke  Newington,  of  a  mortification 
in  his  leg,  in  Ins  63d  year,  J.  M'Cabe,  esq. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Chamber¬ 
lin,  Surrey-place,  Kwit-road. 
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At  Lower  Tooting,  aged  15,  Miss  J. 
Tucker,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Dr, 
Nath.  T.  of  Hull. 

Berks. — -Suddenly,  Lieut.  Allen,  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Naval  Knights’  Establishment, 
Windsor, 

Cambridgeshire. — At  Thorney,  aged  44, 
Mr.  Massey,  clerk  to  lits  grace  the  Duke 
of  Bedford. 

AtWisbeach,  of  a  decline,  aged  20,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Clare,  millitfer. 

Cheshire. — At  Chester,  the  daughter  of 
John  Page,  esq. - .In  his  field,  attend¬ 

ing  the  harvest,  Mrs  Benjamin  Clubbe. 

- Mr.  T.  Denson,  resident  engineer  to 

the  Eliesinere  Canal  Company;  to  whom 
he  had  been  a  faithful  servant. 

At  I  nee,  Mrs.  Mary  White,  who  for  a 
long  time  frequented  that  market  with 
fish.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  had  in 
her  possession  750  guineas,  21/.  in  silver, 
and  security  for  1000/.;  all  concealed  un¬ 
der  a  flag  in  her  kitchen. 

Cumberland.— At  Penrith,  aged  77,  Mr. 
Thomas  Rawson. 

Aged  72,  Mrs.  Mary  Mitchell,  of  Carlisle. 

In  the  prime  ef  life,  returning  from  di¬ 
vine  service,  Mr.  Richard  Woodal,  of  Wa- 
berthwaite. 

At  Carleton,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mr, 
James  Murray,  and  also  his  wife.. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  relict  of  the  late  Col.  W. 
of  Abbot-hall. 

Derbyshire. — At  Fairfield,  near  Buxton, 
aged  96,  Martha  Lingard. 

Devon. — At  ..Ply  mouth,  aged  87,  John 
Baylv,  esq.  an  eminent  ship-ownerbn  the 
coasting-trade. 

Mr.  H.  Rockett,  of  Honiton,  brother  of 
Joshua  R.  esq.  deputy-inspector  of  hospi¬ 
tals,  Plymouth. 

Louisa,  only  daughter  of  Charles  Mel- 
buish,  esq.  merchant  of  Plymouth. 

Mrs.  Baylay,  relict  of  Richard  B.  esq. 
of  Stoke,  near  Plymouth. 

At  Melconibe  Horsey,,  in  his  99th  year, 
John  Coats. 

Ac  Axminster,  Rev.  John  Ellard  ;  whose 
faithful  discharge  of  his  ministerial  du¬ 
ties  deservedly  endeared  him  to  his  pa¬ 
rishioners. 

At  Whitchurch,  near  Tavistock,  Rev. 
Richard  Sleeman,  many  years  vicar  of 
the  latter  place;  much  respected  for  his 
uniform  integrity, 

Dorset.— In  his  81st  year,  Mr.  George 
Blandford,  of  Fnntmell  Magna. 

Durham  — At  Deptford,  near  Bishop- 
wearmouth,  Mr.  Joseph  Bone,  of  the  Wear 
Flint-glass  Company. 

Aged  88,  Mr.  Matthew  Williamson, 
one  of  the  brethren  of  Chri  t’s-hospital  at 
Sherburn.  • 

At  East  Boldqn,'  aged  56,  John  Hum¬ 
ble,  ,esq. 

Essex.—  Suddenly,  aged  62,  the  wife  of 
Silvanus  Gr.eville,  esq. 


Mr.  John  Tiffin,  an  alderman  of  tb® 
borough  of  Malden. 

Aged  26,  Mary-Frances,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  of  Burnham. 

At  Manningtree,aged  85,  Mr.  John  Betts, 
many  years  post-master  at  that  place. 

Gloucestershire.— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Long, 
of  Kmgswood,  near  Wotton-under-Erige. 

In  her  21st  year,  Mary,  sixth  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Wtekenden,  of  Erloe. 

Aged  96,  Mr.  Edmund  George,  formerly 
an  eminent  corn-factor  of  Gloucester. 

D.  Hewet,  esq.  of  Chipping  Sodbury* 

At  Bristol,  Mr.  Edward  Meany,  late 
of  Cork,  merchant. 

Hards. — At  Slindon,  aged  90,  Mrs. 
Ferdinand,  a  negro  woman. 

Drowned  in  Itchen  river,  in  consequence- 
of  cramp,  while  teaching  his  sous  to  swim, 
Mr.  George  Drake  Hill. 

Thomas  Grimes,  esq.  of  Safford,  Isle 
of  Wight. 

Herefordshire. — At  Holm  Lacy,  aged  74, 
Mr.  J.  King,  50  years  gardener  ip  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk’s  family. 

In  her  91st  year,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
Rev.  Guy  Hill,  rector  of  Weston-under- 
Penyard. 

At  Ross,  aged  54,  William  Hooper,  esq. 
solicitor. 

Herts. — At  Walkern  Berry,  near  Ste¬ 
venage,  Mr.  S.  Mason. 

Kent. — At  Sandgate,  Rev.  Mr.  Powell, 
curate  of  New  Romney. 

At  Frittenden,  aged  79,  Mr.  John  Collins. 

At  New  Romney,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
B.  Cobb,  esq. 

At  Fordwich,  aged  79,  Mr.  Abraham 
Wilsden,  many  years  treasurer  of  that 
town. 

At  Sandwich,  in  her  79th  year, Mrs. Anne 
Conant,  widow  of  the  late  Bev,  John  C. 

Lancashire.  —  At  Warrington,  Sarah- 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Lee,  esq. 

Aged  43,  James  Lever,  esq.  of  Hindley. 

Aged  36,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Whitehead,  of  Forton-hall. 

At  Lancaster,  Mrs.  Rawlinson,  relict 
of  John  R.  esq. 

At  Liverpool,  aged  43,  Mr.  John  Cor- 
mack,  merchant;  whose  integrity,  honesty, 
and  sobriety,  secured  him  general  esteem. 

At  Dal-on  in  Furness,  aged  71,  Mr. 
James  Hunter,  of  Tytup-hall. 

Lincolnshire.  —  Aged  85,  Mrs.  Green, 
upwards  of  50  years  mistress  of  a  school 
at  South  Wirham.  >, 

At  Grimsby,  Mr.  James  Brown,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  corporation. - Mr.  J.  Daw- 

sen,  formerly  a  noted  plough-maker. 

Suddenly,  at  Great  Hale,  Mr.  Charles 
Gunn,  junior. 

Suddenly, at  Horncastle,  Mr.  Heath,  cutler. 

Aged  76,  Mrs.  Sarah  Blyth,  of  Louth. 

Aged  59,  Mr.  N,  Brumby,  farmer,  of 
Hibalfistowe.  ' 
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At  Moulton,  aged  70,  Anne,  wife  of  Dr. 
Graves,  who  has  travelled  round  the 
county  of  Lincoln  upwards  of  SO  years.' 

At  Heckington,  aged  73,  Anne  Newton. 

At  Martin,  near  Gainsborough,  in  her 
36th  year,  the  wi£e  of  Mr.  John  Foul- 
.stone,  miller  and  uaker. 

At  Brant  Broughton,  aged  72.  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Dunn,  grocer  and  draper.— —Aged 
54,  Mr.  James  Harby,  farmer. 

At  the  Vicarage-house,  Sheepshead, 
aged  70,  Mrs.  Springthorpe. 

Norfolk. — Aged  23,  Lieut.  R.  J.  Riches, 
of  the  Is,.  West  Lochl  Militia. 

At  Vermouth,  whde  bathing  in  the  sea, 
aged  16.  the  only  son  of  Mr.  T.  Ridge, 
surgeon 

At  Burgh  Castle,  near  Yarmouth,  in  his 
17th  year,  William  Fisher,  esq. 

Aged  78,  Mr.  R.  Davy,  of  St.  Peter’s 
Bancroft. 

Mr.  John  Stdlie,  merchant,  Wells. 

Northamptonshire.  —  At  Daventry  the 
\vife  of  the  Rev.  S.  H.  'Hartnell,  Nuneaton. 

The  wife  of  J.  N.  Goodall,  esq.  of  Wel¬ 
lingborough. 

Rev.  R.  Grayham,  vicar  of  Gretton  cum 
Dodington. 

Northumberland .  —  Aged  16,  the  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  C.  Blackett,  esq.  of  Wylam. 

At  Fenwick,  aged  91,  Mr.  W.  Brown. 
His  constitution  was  healthy  and  vigorous, 
and  he  retained  the  use  of  his  mental  qua¬ 
lities  till  his  death. 

Notts. — Suddenly,  at  the  house  of  his 
daughter,  in  King’s  Cliffe,  where  he  had 
only  been  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Hercock,  of 
Blatherwick. 

Mrs.  Anne  Potts,  o?  Newark. 

Oxfordshire. — Mr.  Gibberd,  a  respect¬ 
able  fanner,  of  the  Hill- house,  near  Ban¬ 
bury  :  he  lost  his  way,  and  fell  into  the 
water  near  Banbury-mill. 

Thrown  from  his  horse,  which  caused  a 
concussion  of  the  brain,  Mr.  Colley,  of 
Banbury. 

At  Swincomb,  Mrs.  M.  Smith,  of  Lower 
Grosve  nor- street. 

Rutland. — Much  lamented,  James  Tip- 
taft,  esq,  of  Braunston, 

Shropshire. — At  Madeley,  of  sore  throat 
and  fever,  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Hodgskiss. 

Mr.  G wynne,  nearly  50  years  a  re¬ 
spectable  draper,  of  Much  Wenlock. 

Somersetshire. — At  Chard,  Mr.  J.  Salway, 

At  Wiveliscombe,  Mr.  William  Good, 
solicitor,  of  Wellington. 

At  Wookey  Hole,  Mrs.  Marchant,  late 
of  the  George  inn.  Wells. 

At  Barrow,  Mr.  Daniel  Ashton. 

In  his  48th  year,  Mr.  Robert  Linden, 
an  opulent  grazier,  of  Weston  Zoyland, 
Tiear  Bridgwater. 

At  Bath,  Mrs.  Gay,  daughter  of  the 

late  J.  G.  esq.  of  Norwich. - Aged  72, 

Mrs.  Catherine  Re  van,  .a  well-known  con- 


•j 

fectioner. - The  wife  of  Mr.  Hewlett,  an 

eminent  painter. 

Staffordshire. — At  Batchacre-park,  aged 
77,  Richard  Whitworth.esq.  formerly  mem¬ 
ber  for  Staffordshire  in  two  successive  par¬ 
liaments. 

Aged  87,  Thomas  Rowley,  of  Babbing- 
tou.  He  and  his  father  filled  the  office  of 
parish-clerk  for  near  a  century. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Grove,  rector 
of  Mavesyn  Ridware. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  Mr.  Isaac  Burton, 
of  Wolverhampton. 

Frances,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Stubbs, 
banker,  Walsall. 

Suffolk.- — Aged  49,  Margaret,  wife  of 
Charles  Stisced,  esq.  of  Ipswich. 

Sussex. — Rev.  W.  J.  Brook,  M.  A.  of 

Brighton. 

At  Southover,  near  Lewes,  aged  72, 
John  Ingram,  esq. 

Warwickshire.  —  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd, 
merchant,  fourth  son  of  Mr.  Charles  L, 
banker,  of  Birminguam. 

Wilts. — Air,  James  Bais,  of  Fisherton 
Anger,  near  Salisbury. 

Mr.  Thomas  Northover,  of  the  Swan 
inn,  Stoford,  near  Salisbury.  > 

Worcestershire. — At  Worcester,  in  his 
16th  year,  Frederick,  youngest  son  of  Dr. 
Price  Mvddleton. 

Yorkshire. — At  Beverley,  W.  Tessey- 
man,  esq.  many  years  an  eminent  book¬ 
seller  of  York. 

Aged  77,  Rev.  John  Snaith,  vicar  of 
Burstwick  and  Owthorn,  and  perpetual 
curate  of  Ottringham,  East  Riding'. 

At  Scarbro’,  Tempest,  second  daughter 
of  Lieut. -col.,  Plumbe,  of  Tong-hall. 

In  his  79th  year,  Benjamin  Inghatp, 
esq.  of  Lockwood,  near  Huddersfield. 

At  a  Hospital  near  York,  aged  100, 
Betty  Jarman,  who  retained  her  faculties, 
to  the  last. 

At  Great  Driffield,  much  respected,  Mr. 
Robert  Dunn. 

Dropped  down  in  his  plantation  with¬ 
out  any  previous  illness,  aged  52,  Mr. 
Wm.  Tompson,  of  Tickhill,  near  Bedale. 

Oct.  12.  At  Barrow-cottage,  Somer.set, 
the  residence  of  his  mother,  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  I8t.h  year,  Mr.  Edward  Pelly ; 
a  youth  who,  to  a  highly-cultivated  un¬ 
derstanding,  added  those  virtues  which 
'exalt  and  dignify  the  human  character. 
An  austerity  of  mauners  marked  his  pro¬ 
gress  through  life  ;  but  this  austerity  can 
only  be  ascribed  to  that  strict  regard  for 
truth,  and  that  unbending  rectitude,  which, 
inducing  him  to  set  aside  all  motives  of 
worldly  policy,  led  him  to  pursue  the 
grand  object  of  his  highest  ambition-*- 
that  of  faithfully  discharging  his  duty. 
But,  with  a  mind  too  lofty  to  court  favour, 
it  was  not  likely  that  his  moral  conduct, 
strict  as  it  was,  except  among  the  “  dis¬ 
cerning  few,”  would  secure  it.  From  a 
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tissue  of  co-operating  circumstances,  now 
happily  past,  but  highly  painful  in  the 
remembrance,  the  deep  shades  of  melan¬ 
choly  hung  over  him,  anti  his  frame,  too- 
susceptible  to  gloomy  impressions,  at 
length  gave  way  under  their  increasing 
pressure.  In  his  hours  of  leisure,  he 
amused  himself  with  his  pen  ;  and  in  the 
excursions  of  a  creative  fancy  rested  his 
chief  gratification.  His  poetical,  added 
to  his  prose  compositions,  will  remain  with 
his  friends  as  lasting  monuments  of  his 
intellectual  abilities  ;  and  the  tablets  of 
their  memories  will  be  considered  sacred, 
as  containing  the  record  of  departed  worth  ; 
and,  until  the  hand  which  now  traces  this 
memorial  lies  cold  in  death,  and  the  heart 
now  warmed  by  the  recollection  of  his 
many  excellencies  ceases  to  vibrate,  his 
remembrance  will  be  held  dear;  and  with 
those  who  have  betm  influenced  by  his 
principles  and  animated  by  bis  views, 
there  will  scarcely  exist  a  doubt  of  their 
securing  for  themselves  that  **  crown  of 
glory5’  which  “  fadeth  not  away.55 

Oct.  15.  At  Br  con,  after  a  lingering 
illness  of  nine  m  m'hs,  which  be  bore  with 
the  most  Christian  fortitude,  in  the  68th 
year  of  his  age,  Walter  Jeffreys,  esq.  of 
that  place.  About  1765.  he  went  to  Win- 
ehester-collega* ;  and,  ft  r  a  few  years’ 
study  there,  he  repaired  to  Trinity-college, 
Oxford,  where  he  entered  himself  as  a 
Gentleman  Commoner ;  and  there  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  classical  knowledge 
which  he  afterwards  cultivated  on  his  re¬ 
tirement  into  the  country.  From  his  clas¬ 
sical  education,  and  excellent  memory, 
he  was  a  most  pleasant  companion  ;  and, 
during  an  intimacy  of  many  years,  the 
Writer  of  these  lines  experienced  no  little 
satisfaction  in  the  conversation  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  Ho¬ 
race,  and  it  was  his  constant  practice  to 
quote  him  on  all  occasions.  As  he  died  a 
bachelor,  and  without  a  brother  or  sister  f 
surviving,  and  possessed  of  very  consider¬ 


*  His  younger  brother,  the  late  Rev. 
Benjamin  Jeffreys,  was  a  Fellow  of  this 
college. 

f  He  had  only  one  brother  and  one 
sister,  who  died  several  years  ago,  with¬ 
out  issue. 


able  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
how  applicable  are  the  following  lines  of 
his  favourite  Poet : 
il  Cedes  coemptis  salfeibus  ;  et  domo, 
Villaque,  flavus  quam  Tiberis  lavit. 
Cedes;  et  exstructis  in  altum 
Divitiis  potietur  hares.” 

He  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  firtn  of  the 
Brecon  Bank,  and  his  loss  will  be  greatly 
deplored  by  them.  He  was  elected  one  of 
-the  Corporation  of  the  borough  of  Brecon, 
soon  after  his  return  from  College  and 
served  the  office  of  Bailiff  twice.  He  also 
served  the  office  of  Sheriff  for  the  county. 
During  his  public  situations,  he  maintained 
a  strict  adherence  to  his  King  and  Coun¬ 
try  ;  and,  as  a  magistrate,  he  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  independence,  integrity, 
and  public  spirit.  His  remains  were  in¬ 
terred,  on  the  23d  instant,  in  the  Priory 
church;  and  he  was  attended  to  his  last 
home  by  several  of  his  friends,  and  most 
of  his  numerous  tenants,  who  seemed 
deeply  affected  at  the  loss  of  so  kind  and 
beneficent  a  landlord.  His  loss  will  ever 
be  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  by 
none  more  so  than  by  those  who  were 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  vir¬ 
tues  and  exemplary  qualities  which  adorned 
his  mind  and  actuated  his  conduct  in 
every  part  of  his  iife.  D. 

In  Brick-lane,  Spitalfields,  aged  65,  Mr. 
Joseph  Vitton,  a  native  of  Turin.  He  was 
seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke  on  the*20th 
ult.  whilst  writing  at  the  desk  of  the 
counting-house  of  Edward  Gwatkin,  esq. 
in  whose  employ  he  had  been  for  nearly 
30  years  ;  and  lingered  on  from  that  day 
till  a  succession  of  fits  carried  him  off. 
A  number  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 
others  here,  will  most  sincerely  regret,  in 
the  death  of  this  worthy  man,  the  loss  of 
a  good  and  most  generous  friend.  He  was 
ever  ready  and  zealous  to  render  a  ser¬ 
vice,  and  to  assist  a  friend  with  his  purse; 
few  men  practised  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
towards  his  fellow-creatures  more  than  he. 

Mr.  George  Jameson,  tjmber-merchant. 
Sun-street,  Bishopsgate. 

CL/.  18.  At  her  house  in  Bryanston -street, 
Portman-square,  in  her  90th  year,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Brand,  daughter  of  Timothy 
B.  esq.  and  sister  of  the  late  Thos.  Brand 
Hollis,  esq.  of  the  Hyde,  near  Ingatestone. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  of  Navtcabee  Canai.  Property,  Dock  Stock,  Fire-Office 
Shares,  kc.  in  October  1811  (to  the  25th),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  29,  New 
Bridge-street,  London: — Trent  and  Mersey,  or  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  11501.  exclusive 
of  the  last  Half  Yearly  Dividend  of  22/.  lOs.  per  Share  clear.— Staffordshire  and  Wor¬ 
cestershire,  780/.  dividing  42 1. — Warwick  and  Napton,  280/.  dividing  12/.- — Neath, 
300/.  ex.  Dividend  20/.' — Swansea,  17 51.  to  180/.  ex.  Dividend  10/. — Grand  Junction, 
•314/.  210/. — Kermett  and  Avon,  .32/.— Monmouth,  103/. — Rochdale,  52/.  ex.  Dividend 
of  V. — Peak  Forest,  75/.  with  Dividend  of  2/. — Union,  80/. — Wilts  and  Berks  ©Id 
Shares,  25/. — New  Ditto,  61.  I  Os.  Premium. — Dudley,  53/.  ex.  Dividend  1  /. — Lon¬ 
don  Dock  Stock,  118/. — Commercial  Dock  Old  Shares,  150/.  with  New  Shave  attached. 
Rock,  9.j.  Premium. — East  London  Water-Works,  100/. — York  Buildings  Ditto,  ■  104/. 
Grand  Junction  Water-Works,  4/.  lOr.  Premium.  4/.— London  Flour  Company,  10/. — 
Strand  Bridge,  241.  per  Cent.  Discount. — London  Institution,  63Z. — Albion  Assurance, 
3i/,  l5o. — Globe,,  113/. — Uxbridge  Turnpike  Bonds,  83/.  per  Cent. 

BILL 


. '  {  399  J 

BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  September  24  to  October  22,  1311. 


Christened. 
Males  -  743 

'Females  66 


1410 


Buried. 

Males  -  606  £ 

Females  562  ^ 

Of  whom  have  died  under  2  years  old  3 
Peck  Loaf  5s.  8 d. 

Salt  £\.  per  bushel ;  4| d.  per  pound. 


43? 
.67  $ 


1168 
9 


2 

and 

5 

110 

50 

and 

60 

101 

a  ? 

1  5 

and 

10 

44 

60 

and 

70 

87 

aj  < 

<v  r 

10 

and 

20 

26 

70 

and 

80 

61 

£ 

^  20 

and 

30 

82 

80 

and 

90 

53 

)  30 

and 

40 

119 

90 

and 

100 

4 

40 

and 

50 

115 

101 

1 

AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending  October  19,  1811. 


INLAND  COUNTIES. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barly 

Oats 

leans 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

7. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Middlesex 

112  10 

47 

2 

43 

8 

32 

0 

53 

10 

Surrey 

115 

8 

47 

8 

46 

4 

36 

4 

54 

0: 

Hertford 

102 

0 

53 

0 

44 

10 

31 

8 

47 

6 

Bedford 

99 

11 

50 

0 

42 

0 

31 

2 

51 

0 

Runtingd. 

98 

10 

00 

0 

42 

6 

26 

10 

45 

3 

Northam. 

101 

0 

54 

0 

45 

0 

26 

3 

53 

S 

Rutland 

97 

3 

00 

0 

44 

9 

29 

6 

49 

0 

Leicester 

91 

11 

49 

11 

42 

6 

28 

6 

39 

7 

Nottingham  91 

10 

47 

6 

44 

2 

28 

8 

49 

4 

DeVby 

91 

0 

00 

0 

50 

6 

30 

0 

48 

6 

Stafford 

92 

-7 

00 

0 

51 

6 

32 

9 

50 

9 

Salop! 

98 

10 

65 

8 

57 

9 

34 

4 

00 

0 

Hereford  ■ 

109 

3 

64 

0 

53 

5 

33 

2 

52 

.  9 

Worcester 

109 

3 

51 

4 

54 

8 

36 

5 

56 

3 

Warwick 

106 

1 

00 

0 

55 

5 

34 

4 

58 

8 

Wilts 

112 

4 

00 

0 

48 

8 

31 

4 

56 

0 

Berks 

115 

5 

00 

.  0 

45 

1 

33 

4 

55 

11 

Oxford 

107 

6 

00 

0 

46 

2 

26 

2 

47 

1 

Bucks 

109 

0 

00 

0 

43 

8 

29 

3 

50 

0 

Brecon 

112 

9 

76 

8 

58 

11 

27 

2 

00 

0 

Montgom. 

90 

11 

00 

c 

52 

c 

34 

00 

0 

Radnor 

100 

C 

00 

0 

47 

6 

J32 

9 

00 

0 

MARITIME  COUNTIES. 

Wheat  Rye  Early  Oats  Beans 


Average  of  England  and  Wales,  per  quarter. 

100  4(51  1(47  1(29  2(51  0 

Average  of  Scotland,  per  quarter: 

81  1(40  C[40  8(27  5j45  11 
Aggregate  Average  Prices  of  the  Twelve  Ma¬ 
ritime  Districts  of  England  and  Wales,  by 
Vfliich  Exportation  and  Bounty  are  to  be 


s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Essex  109  4 

*6 

0 

43 

10 

33 

81 

49 

0 

Kent  107  10 

52 

0 

42 

2 

31 

6 

47 

4 

Sussex  112  4 

GO 

0 

00 

0 

32 

0 

00 

Suffolk  100  11 

44 

2 

40 

3 

30 

11 

47 

9 

Cambridge96  5 

00 

0 

36 

4 

23 

5 

48 

4 

Norfolk  92  2 

41 

2 

38 

11 

28 

5 

44 

0 

Lincoln  90  5 

45 

0 

41 

7 

24 

9 

48 

1 

York  83  0 

50 

2 

42 

6 

27 

4 

48 

3 

Durham  87  3 

00 

0 

42 

11 

27 

9 

00 

0 

Northum.  85  5 

47 

9 

36 

8 

28 

1 

50 

0 

Cumberl.  79  10 

42 

11 

38 

1 

27 

10 

00 

0 

Westmor.  86  5 

46 

0 

36 

9 

24 

9 

00 

0 

Lancaster  83  7 

00 

0 

00 

0 

32 

1 

00 

0 

Chester  84  9 

00 

0 

57 

2 

33 

4 

00 

0 

Flint  94  1 1 

00 

0 

53 

0 

29 

0 

00 

0 

Denbigh  96  6 

00 

0 

57 

Q 

32 

9 

00 

0 

Anglesea  00  0 

00 

0 

40 

0 

24 

0 

T)0 

(i 

Carnarv.  85  4 

00 

0 

43 

0 

26 

4 

00 

0 

Merionet.  89  L 

00 

0 

50 

0 

27 

3 

00 

0 

Cardigan  94  0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

20 

0 

00 

0 

Pembroke  88  5 

00 

0 

53 

7 

18 

-8 

,00 

0 

Carmarthll2  0 

00 

0 

60 

0 

20 

0 

00 

(r 

Glamorg.  107  6 

00 

0 

55 

1 

26 

8 

00 

0 

Gloucest.il  4  7 

00 

0 

52 

4 

31 

1 

60 

(V 

Somerset  121 

00 

0 

51 

0 

24 

0 

55 

6 

Monmo.  116  6 

00 

0 

51 

2 

00 

0 

00 

o 

Devon  108  0 

00 

0 

43 

7 

00 

c 

00 

0 

Cornwall  96  8 

00 

0 

4B 

C 

26 

c 

00 

0 

Dorset  117  9 

00 

c 

49 

4 

29 

c 

56 

0 

Hants  112  9 

00 

c 

46 

7 

31 

1C 

'00 

0 

. 07  C 

47 

L 

45 

1( 

28 

1 

50 

3 

PRICES  OF  FLOUR,  October  28,; 

Fine  per  Sack  95s.  to  100s.  Seconds  90s.  to  93s.  Bran  per  Q.  9s.  to  1 1  s.6d  Pollard  22s.  to  26s. 

RETURN  of  WHEAT,  in  Mark-Lane,  including  only  from  Oct.  14  to  Oct.  19 ; 
Total  10,155  Quai'ters.  Average  1,07s.  6d. — 1  Id.  lower  than  last  Return. 

OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  140ibs.  Avoirdupois,  October  19,  48s.  2d. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  October  23,  36s.  4 id.  per  Cwt. 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  October  28  : 


Kent  Bags . 

. 4 /. 

4$. 

to  61. 

6  s. 

Kent  Pockets . 

. 41. 

15$.  to  81. 

0s. 

Sussex  Ditto . 

....... .31. 

10$. 

to  51. 

1 5  s. 

Sussex  Ditto... . 

. 4Z. 

4$.  to  61. 

fts. 

Essex  Ditto . 

. 51. 

0$. 

to  61. 

6s. 

Farnham Ditto  .... 

....10/. 

0$.  to  11/. 

0j. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW*  October  2S  : 

St,  James’s,  Hay  51.  Straw  21.  5s.  6d.  — Whitechapel,  Hay  51.  15s.  6d.  Clover  7/.  6s» 
Straw  21.  9s. — Smithfield,  Clover  61.  5s.  Old  Hay  51.  10s.  Straw  21.  5s. 

SMITHFIELD,  October  28.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  Stone  of  81bs. 


Beef . . 4s.  8 d.  to  6s.  0d. 

Mutton . 5s.  4r/.  to  6s.  4<7. 

Veal.,...., . 6s.  Od.  to  7s.  8 d. 

Pork . . . 5s.  Qd.  to  7s.  0d. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  this  Day: 
Beasts  about  2,668  Calves  130. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  16,000.  Pigs  300. 


COALS,  October  28  :  Newcastle  42s.  3.7,  to  54s.  67.  Sunderland  43D  97.  to  44s. 
|K9AP,  Yellow  92s.  Mottled  102s.  Curd  106s.  CANDLES,  12s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  13#, 
TALLOW,  per  Stone,  81b,  St.  James’s 4s.  117,  Whitechapel  5s.  \ 


Printed  by  J,  Nichoxs  aad  Son,  Red  Lion  Passage,  Fleet  Street, London*  WILLIAM  CARTER,  Stock -Broker,  No,  8,  Charing  Croas. 
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Meteorological  Diary  for  October,  1811.  By  Dr.  Pole,  Bristol. 
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M.  8  h. 

G.  heat. 

Inches. 

|  20ths. 

WEATHER. 

\  V' 

i 

56  63 

29-15 

mostly  cloudy  and  very  showery 

2 

53  60 

29-18 

clear 

3 

46  56 

29-19 

rain  most  of  the  day 

4 

61  66 

29-12 

rain  most  of  the  day,  tempestuous 

5 

59  64 

29-12 

cloudy  at  times  with  showers,  high  wind 

G 

56  63 

29-19 

ditto,  some  light  rain 

7 

63  68 

30-  0 

cloudy,  very  heavy  showers 

8 

59  65 

30-  2 

mostly  cloudy 

9 

57  68 

30-  3 

ditto 

10 

61  66 

30-  5 

ditto,  evening  some  light  rain 

11 

61  63 

30-  3 

ditto,  some  rain 

12 

59  60 

30-  1 

ditto,  frequent  rain,  high  wind 

13 

55  60 

30-  1 

ditto,  some  light  rain,  windy 

14 

55  64 

30-  3 

cloudy,  some  very  light  rain 

15 

60  69 

30-  3 

mostly  clear 

16 

62  66 

30-  3 

mostly  cloudy,  some  rain 

17 

58  66 

30-  6 

cloudy  at  times,  some  very  light  rain 

18 

64  69 

30-  7 

cloudy,  some  raiii 

19 

56  60 

30-  8 

cloudy  at  times,  some  light  vain 

20 

53  64 

30-  8 

cloudy 

21 

57  63 

30-  6 

ditto,  evening  some  rain,  windy 

22 

53  55 

29-17 

morning  rainy,  afternoon  mostly  cloudy 

23 

50  58 

29-17 

cloudy  at  times,  evening  high  wind 

24 

45  54 

29-17 

ditto,  evening  rainy 

25 

47  50 

29-15 

mostly  clear,  evening  cloudy,  rainy,  windy 

26 

45  49 

29-  5 

mostly  cloudy  and  rainy 

27 

44  55 

29-  3 

cloudy  at  times  with  showers 

28 

46  53 

29-  3 

cloudy  and  rainy 

29 

43  51 

29-  3 

cloudy  and  showery  ^ 

30 

45  53 

29-  4 

ditto 

31 

46  58 

29-17 

mostly  cloudy,  frequent  rain,  evening  very  windy. 

The  average  degrees  of  Temperature,  from  observations  made  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  are  54  19-100ths  ;  those  of  the  corresponding  month  in  the  year  1810, 
were  47  7'l-100thsj  in  1809,  46  17 -lOOths;  in  1808,  44  3-100ths;  in  1807,  51 
46- lOOths;  -in  1806,  48  66-100ths;  in  1805,  43-l00ths;  and  in  1804,  49  99-  lOOths. 

The  quantity  of  Rain  fallen  t|iis  month  is  equal  to  4  inches  38-100ths;  that  of  the 
corresponding  month  in  the  year  1810,  was  .3 inches  45-100ths;  in  1809,  0  inches  8-lOOtbs; 
in  1808,  5  inches  26-lOOths;  in  1807,  2  inches  14-100thsj  in  1806,  1  inch  49- lOOths  ; 
in  1805,  1  inch  94-I00ths;  and  in  1804,  2  inches  80-100ths. 


Meteorological  Table  for  Nov.  1S11.  By  W.  Cary,  Strand. 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o'clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 
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3 

U. 

-  iz 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
in  Nov.  181  ] 

Oct. 

O 

O 

o 

21 

55 

62 

60 

29,82 

fair 

22 

60 

64 

54 

,54 

cloudy 

23 

52 

59 

52 

,56 

fair 

24 

51 

52 

47 

,48 

rain 

23 

46 

56 

46 

,34 

fair 

26 

45 

51 

47 

28,  69 

stormy 

27 

47 

55 

44 

,86 

cloudy 

28 

44 

54 

45 

,87 

stormy 

29 

45 

55 

46 

,89 

stormy 

30 

46 

56 

45 

,90 

cloudy  - 

31 

47 

59 

57 

29,  78 

fair 

NA 

57 

62 

61 

,72 

rain 

2 

62 

\63 

52 

,65 

showery 

3 

50 

57 

58 

,69 

fair 

4 

M  1 

55 

46 

,84 

showery 

5 

>52 

57 

47 

,90 

rain 

Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 
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Month. 
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X)  & 

Noon. 

11  o’clo. 
Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
in  Nov.  1811. 

Nov. 

o 

O 

O 

6 

48 

56 

49 

29,56 

rain 

7 

49 

52 

51 

,58 

fair 

8 

49 

51 

50 

,52 

rain 

9 

50 

53 

50 

,70 

fair 

10 

50 

53 

46 

,  35 

stormy 

11 

43 

53 

43 

,32 

fair 

12 

39 

49 

46 

,90 

fair 

13 

49' 

51 

45 

,78 

rain 

14 

47 

52 

44 

,72 

showery 

15 

43 

47 

36 

,52 

fair 

16 

42 

48 

38 

,50 

rain 

17 

40 

49 

43 

30,  05 

fair 

18 

44 

51 

47 

,25 

small  rain 

19 

47 

52 

41 

,  36 

showery 

20 

36 

45 

34 

,39 

fair 

21 

33 

42 

40 

,28 

fair 
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THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 
For  NOVEMBER,  1811. 


***  We  have  been  favoured  with 
the  following  Character  of  a  Gentle¬ 
man,  whose  Death  is  recorded  in  our 
present  Obituary ,  p.  486,  by  a  kind- 
hearted  and  intelligent  Correspondent , 
who  has  frequently  contributed  to  the 
instruction  and  entertainment  of  our 
Readers  by  his  communications ,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  “  A  Rambler.” 

HE  late  Roger  Palmer,  esq.  of 
Palmerston,  co.  Mayo,  and  Rush- 
house,  co.  Dublin,  died  after  a  lin¬ 
gering  illness,  which  originated  in  an 
asthma,  and  terminated  in  dropsy.  On 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  he  left  England, 
for  the  South  of  France,  and  was  one 
of  those  so  cruelly  detained.  By  great 
and  powerful  efforts  he  had  lately  ob¬ 
tained  a  passport  to  return  home;  but 
his  malady  rapidly  increasing,  he  could 
not  embrace  the  opportunity.  A  very 
short  time  before  his  death,  he  wrote 
the  most  affectionate  letters  to  his  re¬ 
lations,  and  confidential  friends,  re¬ 
presenting  his  mortal  sufferings  and 
approaching  dissolution,  and  giving 
every  necessary  instruction  with  piety 
and  resignation  ;  and  though  he  closed 
bis  mortal  career  a  prisoner,  much 
gratitude  is  due  from  his  family,  and 
hath  been  acknowledged  by  them,  to 
the  French  lady  who  poured  the  halm 
of  assistance,  in  his  long  sickness,  like 
a  good  Samaritan, — and  soothed  Ihe 
ebb  of  life. 

He  died  unmarried,  leaving  an  ago¬ 
nized  sister  and  her  daughter  to  la¬ 
ment  their  bitter  loss,  rendered  more 
poignant  by  his  having  cheerfully  an¬ 
nounced  the  certainty  of  an  eariy  re¬ 
turn,  and  the  promised  happiness  of 
seeing  her  in  tier  family  ;  “  tor,”  he 
added,  “  we  have  no  near  relations ,” 
but  he  had — a  world  of  friends !  His 
immense  possessions  came  by  inheri¬ 
tance ;  and  he  neither  added  to,  nor 
diminished  them.  He  was  the  best  of 
landlords;  his  understanding  sound, 
bis  abilities  nobly  regulated  ;  aud, 


through  the  channel  of  common  sense, 
he  convinced;  while,  with  a  flow  of 
words,  lie  fascinated  ;  and  he  had  so 
rich  and  happy  a  laugh,  its  influence 
was  interesting  as  the  crowing  of  an 
infant,  so  gladdening  to  a  parent’s 
heart ;  nor  was  he  ever  heard  to  speak 
an  ill  word  of  any  man,  or  withhold 
a  good  one,  if  the  abused  had  any 
merit  whatever.  A  master  of  several 
languages,  he  spoke  with  the  idiom 
of  a  native ;  and  he  trifled  with  such 
pleasantry,  and  was  so  naturally  gifted 
to  charm  in  social  life,  that  all  rauks 
of  men  grew  cheerful  from  his  hila¬ 
rity,  nor  envied  that  superiority  of 
talent  which  took  a  lead  in  all  com¬ 
panies,  but  never  with  assumption. 
His  wit  was  brilliant ;  but  without  that 
sting  he  could  have  used,  and  which 
his  heart  would  not  a. low  him  to  em¬ 
ploy.  His  charities,  both  public  and 
private,  were  boundless  ;  for  every 
man  of  sorrow  was  his  brother  ;  and 
his  late  fellow  prisoners  must  lament 
the  stream  of  muniticence  which  ame¬ 
liorated  captivity — like  the  dew  of 
heaven.  Reader,  if  thou,  like  him, 
hast  vast  possessions,  “  Go,  and  do 
likewise .”  A  man  of  such  a  mind  and 
constructions,  required  some  alloy  to 
bring  him  on  a  level  with  mortals.  He 
was  hasty,  and  sometimes  subject  to 
bursts  ol  anger;  but  these  vanished 
with  the  utterance,  and  he  almost  im¬ 
mediately  contrived  to  let  the  object 
of  it  feel — it  was  but  a  breath.  Having 
unfortunately  received  the  latter  part 
of  his  education  in  Germany,  he  im¬ 
bibed  a  foreign  bias,  and  willingly  gave 
too  great  a  period  oi  .ife  to  strangers; 
whilst  a  beloved  sister  and  family,  his 
tenantry  and  friends  were  longing  to 
share  the  genial  beams  h;s  presence 
ever  diffused.  This  most  excellent 
person  having  (alas!)  suffered  heavily 
from  the  ingratitude  and  dag  >  r-.'.-y 
of  near  connexions  and  \ 
gulated  certain  transactions  him 
that  mistrusted  ami  suspected 
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must  ever  meet  the  like  again  ;  and 
he  held  with  such  strength  me  powers 
he  had  a  rein  over,  and  which  he  never 
slackened,  that  what  he  did  not  di¬ 
rectly  give,  was  so  built  upon  revert¬ 
ing  principles,  it  must  return.  And 
probably  lie  was  tinctured  with  retro¬ 
grading  pride;  aml  probabi}  a  passion 
tor  a  name ;  diseases  of  the  mind  which 
would  be  unimportant,  if  they  did  not 
sometime  change,  and  too  often  in¬ 
fluence,  the  very  best  of  men.  But 
these,  amidst  those  weaknesses  mor¬ 
tals  are  heir  to,  vanish,  whilst  we  con- 
temp,  .te  the  noble  fabrick  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  mind;  especially  when  we, 
as  this  greatly  lamented  person  ever 
did,  mat.e  allowances  for  the  peculi¬ 
arities  and  failings  of  others  ;  and  in 
closing  this  short  but  faithful  memoir 
we  may  safely  say,  that 

“  HE  HAH  NO  FAULTS - FOR  HE  IS 

HEAD.” 

Nov.  14,  1811.  Joseph  Budwortii. 


Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  George 
Hamilton  to  the  Duke  of  Or^iotsde, 
up  n  the  Marriage  of  his  Daughter 
to  the  Count  De  Grammont.  ( The 
original  is  among  Carte's  Papers  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.) 

MyLord,  London,  Jan.  1663. 
HE  inclosed  was  sentt  me  by  Mon¬ 
sieur  Gramonde  to  be  convened 
to  your  Grace.  1  understand  my 
wifl’e  gave  yowthe  trubleof  desyreing 
yow  to  honor  him  with  a  letter,  sins 
itt  had  beene  the  sivilety  of  all  his 
neerest  relations  to  wryte  with  grate 
kynnes  to  his  w life.  The  reson  I 
never  gave  your  Grace  the  t ruble  of 
anyperticoiers,relateing  to  this  match, 
was  because  I  never  could  observe 
from  whense  itt  tooke  its  ryse,  nor 
indeed  whaere  in  prudence  itt  was  to 
have  itts  conclusione  ;  all  1  can  yeett 
saye  is,  lhatt  itts  now  done,  and  I 
hope  itt  may  prove  more 'sucsese full 
then  was  aprehended,  and  all  I  can 
contrebut  to  have  ilt  so,  is  butt  my 
wisshes ;  itt  is  probable  thatt  whatt 
honor  your  Grace  maye  think  filt  to 
do  him,  may  be  advantageous  to  him 
in  Franse,  whaer  hee  is  now  againe 
in  his  maisters  favore,  and  in  the 
good  esteem  of  his  freinds. 

Your  Graces  most  humble  faitbefull 
servant,  G.  Hamilton. 

[N.  B.  The  Letter  mentioned  as  in¬ 
closed  is  not  be  found.  The  Duke  of 


Ormonde  was  brother  to  Miss  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  mother.  Sir  G.  Hamilton’s  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  match  do  not  strictly 
correspond  with  our  notions  upon 
reading  the  Memoirs  of  the  Count.] 

Brompton  Chapel  Lectureship. 

Mr.  Urban,  Aov.  6. 

"^7 OUR  extensive  Magazine  may, 

Jk  in  some  sort,  be  likened  to  a 
large  hospitable  mansion,  ever  open 
to  gentlemanly  visitors,  of  which  the 
kind  Proprietor  is,  every  month,  re¬ 
gularly  at  home  to  masked  and  un¬ 
masked  friends.  Let  not  the  simile 
appear  overstrained,  when,  with  defe¬ 
rence  to  your  better  judgment,  I 
venture  to  express  an  opiuion,  that 
the  same  laws  of  courtesy  and  breed¬ 
ing,  which  ensure  respect  in  liberal 
society,  ought  constantly  to  prevail 
in  a  liberal  publication.  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  that  no  gentleman  in  a  mask 
conceives  himself  entitled  to  indulge 
his  humour,  in  personalities,  against 
another  gentleman,  whose  face  is 
wholly  uncovered ;  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  your  Correspondent  acts 
not  a  very  candid,  or  even  a  very 
manly  part,  who  anonymously  attacks 
a  man  whose  name  is  unconcealed, 
and  who  dates  from  his  real  place  of 
residence.  This  opinion  I  broadly 
assert,  at  ail  hazards,  whenever  prin¬ 
cipals  are  bond  Jk#  concerned  ;  but, 
Sir,  this  my  deliberate  conviction  be¬ 
comes  most  decided,  wheuever,  as 
now',  an  unknown  character  (of  at 
least  doubtful  pretensions  to  genti¬ 
lity)  thrusts  himself  and  his  mask 
unbidden  into  serious  company,  and 
interferes  in  important  conversation  : 
with  an  air  of  familiarity  and  intimacy, 
as  a  busy  flatterer,  patting  one  wor¬ 
thy  gentleman  repeatedly  on  the 
back,  and,  with  a  truly  ludicrous  sanc¬ 
timony  of  mien,  as  a  busy  mocker, 
gravely  bowing  and  making  mouths 
at  that  gentleman’s  falsely  supposed 
opponent  and  oratorical  rival.  To 
me  certainly  the  little  fracas  comes 
with  all  the  features  of  novelty  ;  I 
know  not,  I  wish  not  to  know,  the 
meddling  intruder:  he  comes  mask ed 
in  character :  however,  he  uses  decent 
language  ;  and,  therefore,  we  will 
pass  over  his  freedom  of  address,  and 
attend  to  his  pert  interrogatories. 

My  mind  has  been  much  and  ear¬ 
nestly  engaged  with  regard  to  the 
duties  of  Brompton  Chapel,  ever 

since 
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since  April  last ;  when  the  late  excel- 
lent  I  ecturer,  very  unexpectedly, 
made  rue  a  fair  and  handsome  propo¬ 
sal,  which  I  accepted.  At  lha*  time, 
the  great  ptobabili  y  of  my  succeed¬ 
ing  to  the  office  was  full  in  the 
friendly  conte  piation  of  us  both. 
On  the  SIli  of  September,  that  gentle¬ 
man  resigned  his  situation  j  and  my 
own  immediate  appointment  followed, 
almost  of  course,  in  a  manner, in  every 
point  of  view  but  ope,  to  me  highly 
satisfactory. 

1.  Alluding  to  my  humble  Narra¬ 

tive,  your  anonymous  Correspondent 
thinks  proper  tc  write  thus  :  “  I 

should  be  glad  to  know.  Sir,  what 
could  have  tailed  forth  such  a  com¬ 
munication  *  ?”  Now,  if  the  Querist 
will  do  me  the  honour,  out  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  hare  justice,  to  look  again  at 
my  Introduction,  addressed  to  you, 
it  will  be  seen  that  /  wished  my  obser¬ 
vations  preserved  in  a  correct  form , 
to  prevent  all  possibility  of  future 
misunderstandings.  How  a  piain 
meaning  can  be  more  plainly  worded 
I  really  cannot  imagine. 

Your  Correspondent — if  he  writes 
truth  —  must  be  perfectly  aware  of 
the  peculiarity  of  my  new  situation ; 
he  must  be  aware,  perfectly  aware , 
in  how  invidious  a  light,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  (if  unexplained)  auy  Clergy¬ 
man's  conduct  would  stand,  who  came 
in  a  very  favourite  Lecturer's  stead  ; 
for  that  gentleman’s  Farewell  Sermon 
was  too  significant  to  be  slighled,  or 
soon  forgo  ten.  1  cannot  here  de¬ 
scend  to  useless  repetitions :  I  must 
respectfully  crave  leave  to  refer  to 
my  Narrative. 

2.  Your  anonymous  Correspond¬ 

ent  adds  :  “  Lei  me  ask  what  could 
have  induced  him  [,dr.  B.]  to  talk 
about  being  conlent  with  his  wages, 
like  his  great  Master?"  f  e  question 
is  put  rather  incorrectly.  1  wrote  : 
“  1  will  he  content  with  my  wages. 
As  our  Great  Master  enjoins.”  Allow 
me  to  remind  yoi  orrespondent  of 
Luke  iii,  14.  to tg  S-^covloig 

vpuv,  I  believe,  is  the  orig'nal  ex¬ 
pression.  Perhaps  the  worthy  Vicar 
of  Kensington  can  readily  explain  the 

*  Mem.  The  v  her,  then/ inaccu  rately 
quotes  my  statement  of  Mr.  D’s  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  instantly  confirms  it  by  ins  own. 
The  difference  seems  to  be  this — 1  stated 
the  efect;  A.  O.  B.  bluntly,  roundly,  and 
truly,  states  the  pause. 


motive  and  object  of  his  reiterated 
stipulation.  But,  I  am  sure,  I  never 
pressed  the  enquiry. 

3.  Las  ly,  your  anonymous  Cor¬ 
respondent,  in  angry  mood  of  expos¬ 
tulation  and  reproof,  imputes  to  ray 
officious  agenc)  the  change  in  the 
time  of  Evening  Worship  ;  and  he 
inveighs,  i.u  exaggerated  terms,  a- 
gainst  the  imaginary  lamentable  re¬ 
sult  *.  Upon  my  word  of  honour, 
Mr.  Urban,  i  was  not  a  party  to  the 
change ;  iu  fact,  seven  o'clock  would 
suit  me  just  as  conveniently  as  half 
past  four. 

So  early  as  on  the  21st  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  Sir,  I  received  the  inclosed 
letter : 

‘‘Rev.  Sir,  Brompton,  Sept.  21. 

“  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you, 
on  the  subject  of  your  shutting  up 
Brompton  Chapel,  in  the  evenings,  which 
I  am  certain  will,  »n  the  opinion  of  many, 
derogate  from  your  reverend  character ; 
and  what  you  may  save  in  candles,  you 
will  lose  in  popularity  ;  as  it  will  tend  to 
excite  suspicion,  that  you  are  more  intent 
on  sublunary  things,  than  on  giving  that 
religious  instruction,  of  which  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  the  Londoners,  in  particular,  stand 
so  much  in  need.  You  have  also  miscon¬ 
ceived  your  own  interest,  and  that  of  the 
proprietors  ;  for  the  complete  desertion  of 
Churches,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath, 
is  a  convincing  proof,  that  you  will  have  to 
exert  your  abilities,  on  the  pews,  and  not 
on  a  congregation,  of  which  I  was  a  witness 
on  Sunday  last,  when  instead  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  and  highly-respectable  congrega¬ 
tion,  which  your  Chapel  used  to  boast, 
under  your  predecessor  Mr.  Dibdin,  there 
were  no^  above  40  people  present,  and 
they  were  principally  old  women,  who 
were  more  intent  on  taking  snuff,  and  an¬ 
ticipating  the  pleasure  of  scandalizing 
tneir  friends  and  acquaintance,  over  the 
tea  table,  than  attending  to  your  excellent 
discourse.  I  cau  assure  you,  Sir,  that  1 
was  much  grieved,  to  hear  a  Sermon  so 
replete  with  learning  and  moral  truths, 
thrown  away  on  so  inanimate  a  set.  This 
desertion,  sir,  is  not  owmg  to  your.being 
in  any  wise  cferior  to  Mr.  Dibdin  iu  pro¬ 
fessional  talents,  out  merely  to  your  hav¬ 
ing  altered  your  time.  Considering  the 
subject  as  a  point  of  interest,  you  must  be 
aware,  that  the  renters  of  the  pews  con¬ 
sist  orincipaliy  of  rsons  in  a  respectable 
sphere  o.  life,  who,  I  may  say,  are  at  the 


*  In  my  sincere  opinion,  u  would  be 
no  compliment  to  impute  that  result  rather 
to  a  favourite  Preacher’s  absence ,  than  to 
any  inconvenience  in  the  mere  change  of 
time. 
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present  time  of  Divine  Service,  mostly  at 
dinner.  It  is,  Sir,  to  this  description  of 
persons,  that  you  must  look  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Chapel,  and  not  to  those  who 
composed  your  congregation  last  Sunday. 
You,  Sir,  must  have  seen  with  regret  (as 
I  can  assure  you  I  have)  the  desertion 
that  has  already  taken  place ;  and  I  hope 
that  upon  consideration  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  you  will  use  your  utmost  endea¬ 
vours,  to  let  things  return  into  their  for¬ 
mer  channel.  With  sentiments  of  the 
greatest  esteem  and  respect,  I  beg  leave 
to  subscribe  myself,  Your  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  v  Veritas.” 

I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  suspect 
your  correspondent  of  “  blowing  hot 
and  cold  with  the  same  breath  but, 
still,  Mr.  Urban,  I  do  positively  think 
the  curious  coincidence  of  style  and 
argument,  in  the  two  anonymous 
compositions,  more  than  altogether 
accidental. — Let  it  be  gently  observed, 
en  passant ,  the  streams  of  censure  and 
of  applause,  flowing  generally  under 
ground,  and  springing  from  a  sus¬ 
pected  source,  are  equally  unworthy 
of  regard  and  investigation. 

My  anonymous  adversary,  like  my 
anonymous  friend,  —  Arcades  ambo, 
fyc. — volunteers  the  choice  gall  of  his 
quill  in  favour  of  Evening,  instead  of 
Afternoon  Service.  Not  to  the  Lec¬ 
turer,  but  to  the  very  respectable 
Proprietors  of  Brompton  Chapel, 
be  remonstrance,  if  necessary,  pre¬ 
ferred.  With  them  lies  the  power, 
and  [let  me  conscientiously  suggest] 
with  them  lies  also  the  interest,  and 
the  bounden  duty  of  accommodating 
our  Congregation  in  the  most  cou:- 
venient  and  most  efficacious  mode. 

If  it  be  asked  why  have  I  for  the 
first,  and  certainly  for  the  last  time, 
thus  unreservedly  replied  to  an  ano¬ 
nymous  censor  ?  my  answer  is  ready  : 
my  reasons  are  very  few,  and,  I  trust, 
very  honest.  Justly  do  I  revere,  and 
gladly  would  I  obey,  the  sublime  in¬ 
junction,  o' fig  ers  paTTum  ewI  tyiv  oe^Iuv 
era  criocyovoc,  g-gE^ov  ctvrw  >cai  rnv  ccXXnv. 

Of  your  anonymous  Corresponde  nt 
the  slap  was  not  more  rude  than  it 
was  unexpected.  It  raised  the  colour 
of  my  cheek  a  little,  I  confess.  ’Twas 
a  smart  blow  ;  yet  I  feel  neither  the 
|)nrning  of  indignation,  nor  that  of 
shame.  ’Twas  a  blow ''given  in  the 
dark;  designedly  given,  indeed,  but 
by  a  blundering  hand. — 1  pardon  it. 
— To  the  rough  assailant  I  here  ten¬ 
der  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  good¬ 
will  ;  for,  I  am  sure ,  he  meant  to  de¬ 


fend  Mr .  Dibdin  :  and  that  good  man 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  believe  and  to 
know  to  be  my  friend.  Your  ano¬ 
nymous  Correspondent’s  cool  appro¬ 
bation  of  my  sincerity  of  intention, 
and  bis  sarcastical  disdain  of  my  ora¬ 
tory, — like  contrasted  equal  positive 
and  negative  quantities,  —  shall  be 
good-naturedly  suffered  by  me  to 
preserve  a  balance,  and  to  he  just 
tantamount  to  ....nothing.  As  he 
deems  himself  “  a  better  man”  than 
he  was  seven  years  ago,  let  us  chari¬ 
tably  hope  for  his  continued  and  ac¬ 
celerated  amendment,  in  virtue  and 
true  holiness. 

.After  what  has  passed,  I  know  not, 
well,  whether  I  ought  quite  yet  to 
demand  An  Old  Brompton ian’s  re¬ 
luctant  friendship.  Were  it  fortu¬ 
nately  in  my  power,  however,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  evil,  I  would  not  let  one 
man  living  remain  my  open  or  secret 
enemy.  Thank  God  !  I  am  blessed 
with  many  open,  warm,  and  steady 
friends.  Thank  God !  I  am  blessed 
with  this  never-failing  cause  of  rejoic¬ 
ing,  above  ali  things,  the  testimony 
of  my  conscience,  that  in  simplicily 
and  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom, 
but  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  have 
hitherto  had  my  conversation  in  the 
world  1 

1  am  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Urban, 
for  the  distinguished  notice  so  hu¬ 
manely  taken  of  my  first  communi¬ 
cation  ;  and  rely  with  implicit  confi¬ 
dence,  on  your  tried  friendship,  for 
similar  attention  to  the  present. 
Cheijne  IV alk , 

Chelsea  Weeden  Butler, jun. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  8. 

QT  having  observed  for  some 
years  past,  the  beautiful  meteor , 
known  by  the  name  of  Aurora  Bo¬ 
realis,  or  Northern  Lights ,  except 
very  slightly  ;  i  shall  take  it  as  a 
favour  if  some  of  your  Readers,  in 
the  Northern  parts  of  this  island,  will 
inform  me  whether,  in  Scotland,  they 
have  been  visible  of  late  years  as  bril¬ 
liant  as  formerly.  I  believe  in  the 
Shetland  Islands  they  are  usually 
seen  much  more  brilliant  and  fre¬ 
quently  than  near  London;  and  are 
called  The  Merry  Dancers.  I  wish 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
registers  of  the  weather,*  would  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  Phenome¬ 
non :,  and  mark  down  the  appearance 
on  the  plan  which  Dalton,  in  his 
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Meteorological  Essays,  has  given  the 
publick.  It  is,  I  believe,  by  him  as¬ 
serted,  that  the  beams  of  the  Aurora 
lie  in  the  direction  of  the  Magnetic 
Dipping  Needle.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
a  very  remarkable  circumstance. 
Whenever  the  beams  appear  to  meet 
in  a  point  (forming  a  sort  of  fiery 
canopy),  it  is  particularly  requested, 
that  the  altitude  and  distance  from 
the  Meridian  (if  not  in  it)  may  be 
taken.  A  Constant  Reader. 

Mr.  Urban,  ^  ,9. 

IN  reply  to  the  observations,  at 
page  319  of  your  last,  allow  a 
zealous  friend  to  the  English  System 
of  Trial  by  Twelve  Sworn  Citizens, 
to  advocate  the  value  of  that  part  of 
the  arrangement  which  requires  the 
Jury  to  be  unanimous. 

In  criminal  cases  this  necessary  una¬ 
nimity,  is  the  means  by  which  cer¬ 
tainly  is  given,  to  their  decisions. — 
No  man  ought  to  be  punished,  for  an 
alledged  offence,  while  there  exists 
any  reasonable  doubt,  or  difference  of 
opinion,  among  those  who  are  sworn 
to  decide  on  his  guilt.  Before  he  be¬ 
comes  liable  to  punishment,  his  whole 
country,  represented  by  the  Jury, 
ought  to  be  satisfied  of  his  criminali¬ 
ty  ;  and  he  ought  not  to  be  subjected 
to  the  rigours  of  the  law,  while  any 
of  that  country  are  able  to  justify  his 
innocency.  A  guilty  person  may, 
owing  to  the  error  of  a  minority, 
sometimes  escape  punishment;  but 
that  is  of  little  comparative  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  publick,  while  the  con¬ 
viction  of  an  innocent  man,  by  any 
majority  of  the  Jury,  would  involve 
every  thing  dear  to  the  individual, 
violate  every  feeling  of  our  nature, 
aud  convert  the  present  salutary 
guardianship  of  our  lives,  liberties, 
and  properties,  into  a  dangerous  and 
oppressive  tyranny. 

In  civil  cases  the  same  certainty  is 
desirable;  and  it  can  only  be  attained 
as  far  as  the  evidence  has  weight  and 
as  the  law  allows,  by  unanimity  in 
the  Jury.  A  majority  may,  and  must 
often,  mistake  on  a  calculation  of 
chances  ;  but  if  can  seldom  happen 
that  an  entire  Jury  can  grossly  err  in 
their  decision,  unless  they  are  very  in¬ 
attentive  or  very  ignorant;  or  unless 
they  should  suffer  their  common  sense 
and  intuitive  perceptions  of  justice, 
to  be  misled  by  the  boisterous  sophis¬ 


try  of  the  Counsel,  or  confounded  by 
the  fine-spun  reasonings  of  the  Judge. 

Besides  the  Approximation  to  cer¬ 
tainty  and  equity,  arising  out  of  the 
obligation  to  be  unanimous,  another 
consequence  flows  from  the  required 
unanimity,  of  the  deepest  importance 
in  arriving  at  just  decisions.  As 
every  one  of  the  Jury  must  agree,  so 
every  one  is  morally  accountable  for 
the  justice  of  the  decision,  to  his  own 
conscience,  to  the  parties,  and  to  his 
country.  He  cannot  evade  his  personal 
responsibility,  and  would  for  ever  be 
ashamed  of  having  participated  in  an 
unjust  or  absurd  verdict.  This  indi¬ 
vidual  moral  responsibility  calls  upon 
his  attention  ;  forces  him  to  study  the 
case;  and  to  decide  in  a  way  which 
he  can,  afterwards,  justify  before  God 
and  the  world  :  motives  which  would 
not  operate  if  the  decisions  were  made 
by  a  loose  majority,  and  if  every 
Juryman  could  shift  from  himself  to 
his  neighbour  the  responsibility  of 
an  unjust  Verdict. 

Every  man  who  has  been  a  member 
of  a  committee,  or  of  any  public 
body,  in  which  decisions  are  made  by 
majorities,  must  have  been  sensible 
of  the  indifference  and  laxity  with 
which  irresponsible  votes  are  often 
given.  The  History  of  all  popular 
States,  as  well  as  our  own  observa¬ 
tion,  prove  that  every  enormity  has 
received,  and  does,  and  may,  receive, 
the  ready  and  unrelenting  approval 
of  mere  majorities.  From  Juries 
precise  justice,  founded  on  evidence 
and  law,  is  expected;  but,  their  de¬ 
cisions  and  practices  would  soon  be¬ 
come  loose  audVincertain  ;  and  also  as 
monstrous,  perhaps,  as  were  those  of 
that  infamous  Committee  of  Twelve, 
a  majority  of  which  in  our  own  times, 
converted  the  finest  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope  into  a  vast  slaughter-house. 

Richard  Phillips. 

INDEX  INDICATORIUS. 

A  CoNCHOLoersT  would  be  obliged  by 
any  account  of  Emanuel  Mendez  de  Cos¬ 
ta,  and  of  J.  E.  Raspe,  two  eminent  Na¬ 
tural  Historians,  well  known  as  Writers  in 
the  “  Philosophical  Transactions,”  and 
by  other  valuable  publications.  Are  they 
still  living  ?  or  when  did  they  die  ? 

We  solicit  the  indulgence,  of  W.  B.  as 
want  of  room  compels  us  to  defer  his  answer 
to  O.  (see  p.  464)  tiil  our  next ;  when  the 
Times,  No.  VI.  and  several  other  articles 
which  were  intended  for  the  present  Num¬ 
ber,  shall  be  inserted. 
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Day  of 
Month. 

Therm 

ometer. 

Baror 

neter. 

Evap. 
lOOths 
of  inch. 

Rain. 
lOOths 
of  inch. 

Hygrom. 

Wind. 

Max. 

Min, 

Max. 

Min. 

Oct.  15 

72 

56 

29-92 

29-85 

•7 

•0 

168 

S.  W. 

16 

69 

58 

29-94 

29-90 

•4 

•0 

108 

SW.-WSW. 

17 

69 

47 

30-18 

30-16 

•3 

-0 

121 

s.  s.  w. 

18 

68 

59 

30-22 

30-21 

•3 

•10 

125 

S.  W- 

19 

6G 

50 

30-3‘2 

30-25 

•1 

•1 

134 

w.  s.  w. 

20 

64 

56 

30-28 

30-05 

.3 

•0 

150 

s.  s.  w. 

21 

66 

60 

30  05 

29-75 

•5 

•0 

150 

s. 

22 

65 

51 

29-62 

29.56 

•5 

•17 

150 

s — w.s.w. 

23 

60 

50 

29  60 

29-56 

•4 

•2 

130 

S.W.-N.W. 

24 

p5 

45 

29-56 

29-45 

•1 

-3 

130 

s. 

D  25 

53 

39 

29-42 

29-04 

•5 

•12 

84 

W.-E.-S.W. 

26 

51 

42 

28-84 

28-70 

•1 

•41 

117 

S.— S.  w. 

2-7 

54 

43 

28-90 

28-88 

•5 

•7 

112 

S.  S.  w. 

28 

55 

42 

28-90 

28-83 

•2 

•42 

130 

N.  W.— s. 

29 

54 

42 

29-17 

28-84 

•4 

•16 

130 

s.w. 

30 

57 

44 

29-13 

29-09 

•2 

•28 

136 

S.  E.— S.W. 

O  31 

58 

50 

29-84 

29-63 

•5 

•12 

130 

w.— s.w. 

Nov.  1 

61 

59 

29-78 

29-76 

•2 

•10 

170 

S.W-S.S.W. 

2 

63 

53 

29-70 

29-65 

•1 

•8 

210 

s.  w. 

3 

61 

48 

29-80 

29  72 

*6 

•14 

131 

s.  w. 

4 

53 

44 

30.04 

29-73 

*3 

•2 

128 

w. 

5 

56 

44 

29-96 

29-89 

•3 

•22 

162 

s.  w. 

6 

54 

45 

29-92 

29-70 

•3 

•41 

170 

s.w. 

7 

51 

47 

29-64 

29-56 

•2 

•5 

176 

s.  w. 

S 

51 

41 

29-49 

29-43 

•0 

•19 

140 

w.  s.  w. 

0 

54 

46 

29-70 

29  76 

•2 

— 

170 

s.  w.— s. 

10 

54 

41 

29-44 

— 

— 

w. 

11 

50 

38 

•5 

•55 

N.  W. 

12 

49 

44 

29-97 

29-85 

•2 

•23 

60 

N.  W. 

13 

53 

37 

29  78 

29-58 

•3 

•2 

110 

N.  W. 

14 

55 

40 

29-74 

29-61 

•2 

•10 

140 

s.  w.— w. 

15 

46 

36 

29-68 

29-54 

•3 

•9 

174 

W.  N.  W. 

1 6 

50 

29-70  1 

29-54 

— 

— 

N.  W. 

Oct.  15.  Misty  morning,  fair  day  with  Cumuli.  16.  Fair  warm  day,  all  the  modifi¬ 
cations  appeared;  fine  orange  colour  at  sunset.  17.  Misty  overcast  morning 
and  fair  day,  Cirrus  and  others,  Stratus  by  night.  18.  Fog  followed  by  fair  day 
with  all  the  modifications,  Cirrostratus  ultimately  prevailed,  and  rain  came  on  in  the 
night.  19.  Misty  and  cloudy,  evening  fair  with  Cirrus,  Cumulostratm,  &c.  thick 
Stratus  by  night.  20.  Misty  damp  cloudy  day,  with  few  intervals  of  sunshine, 
fog  by  night.  21.  Cloudy  morning,  fair  day,  with  Cirrus- and  much  Cirrocumulus , 
fleecy  lowering  Cumuli  below,  wind  strong  by  night,  with  flashes  of  lightning.  22. 
Fair  morning,  Cirrus  and  Cirrocumulus  above,  spreading  Cumulus  and  Cumulostratus, 
followed  by  rain  and  change  of  wind.  23.  Veil  of  Cirrus  above  Cumulus  early, 
showers  in  evening,  cooler  air  at  night  with  small  meteors.  24.  Small  rain  in  the 
morning,  fair  evening,  but  hazy.  25.  Clear  morning  with  strong  dew,  light 
showers  towards  night :  wind  became  high.  26.  Showers  of  rain,  and  some  bail 
at  night.  27.  Gentle  showers,  then  fair  with  all  the  clouds,  a  very  rainy  feature 
in  the  Cirrus.  28.  Cirrus  above  Cirrostratus,  then  Cumulostratus  and  showers: 
wind  in  squalls.  29.  Showery,  fair  by  night.  30.  Rain  from  S.  E.  followed  by 
showers  from  S.  V/.  A  bright  meteor  about  half  past  ten  at  night.  31.  Clear 
morning,  followed  by  features  of  all  the  clouds,  and  wind  with  rain :  the  maximum 
of  Thermometer  at  midnight,  as  well  as  about  noon. 

Nov.  1.  Small  rain  and  warm,  gale  at  night.  2.  Long  and  gentle  showers,  wind  high 
by  night.  3.  Fair;  all  the  clouds  appeared,  with  strong  wind  which  fell  towards 
night,  when  several  bright  meteors  appeared.  4.  Showers,  with  fair  intervals. 
5.  Wind  and  rain  all  the  morning,  fair  by  night.  6.  Much  rain.  7.  Fine  day, 
and  cooler'than  of  late,  Cirrus  and  Cirrocumulus ;  a  large  meteor  was  seen  a  little 
before  9  p.  m.  ;  the  evaporation,  during  the  last  week,  has  been  nearly  three  times 
greater  in  the  wind  than  1  have  registered  it  of  a  guage  in  a  situation  less  exposed. 
8.  Rainy.  9.  Yellow  fog  and  very  calm.  10.  Rainy,  then  fair.  11.  Cirrus 
and  Cumulus ;  ,  afterwards  slight  showers,  wind  rose  about  two  o’clock.  12.  Fair, 
with  various  clouds.  13.  Showers.  14.  Misty,  and  afterwards  rainy.  15. 
Fair,  with  cool  wind,  some  falling  stars  by  night.  16.  Ram  early;  clear  night, 
with  some  falling  stars  :  evaporation  great  in  the  wind.  17.  Veil  of  Cirrostratus, 
also  Cirrus  and  Cirrocumulus,  evening  warmer,  cloudy,  and  very  dark  night. 

Clapton,  November  18,  1811,  THOMAS  FORSTER. 


Gmt.  l/Tcuy .  Nov.  lSU.  PI.  I. p.  4-0 (j  . 
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Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  3. 

F  the  Round  Churches,  as  they 
are  usually  called,  built  by  the 
Knights  Templars  in  this  kingdom, 
that  have  come  under  ray  observa¬ 
tion,  there  remain  four  in  number: 
Temple  Church,  London;  St.  Sepul¬ 
chre’s  Church,  Cambridge;  St.  Sepul¬ 
chre’s,  Northampton;  and  Little  Ma- 
plesiead  Church,  Essex  *.  As  i  have 
thus  set  them  down,  so  I  count  upon 
their  succession  in  point  of  date  and 
style  of  workmanship. 

Each,  in  plan,  gives  a  circular  nave, 
and  an  oblong  chancel,  or  choir.  The 
Temple  Church';  nave,  Saxon  work; 
choir,  style  Henry  III.  St.  Sepul¬ 
chre’s  Church,  Cambridge;  very  early 
Pointed  style  ;  choir,  Henry  VIE  St. 
Sepulchre’s  Church,  Northampton ; 
nave,  early  pointed  style  ;  choir,  later 
work.  Little  Mapiestead  Church  ;  one 
regular  design  ;  style,  Edward  III. 

To  speak  more  directly  of  the 
Round  Church  at  Northampton,  of 
which  a  North-east  View  is  annexed  ; 
as  l  understand,  Mr.  Urban,  some 
description  from. me  is  required,  i  can 
only  remark  that,  in  I7S2  1  sketched 
a  plan  of  lhe  building,  and  an  upright, 
In  section,  of  each  division  of  the 
walls  internally  ;  but  did  not  take  any 
of  the  external  parts.  The  plan  of 
this  Church  differs  from  the  other 
three  above-mentioned  ;  each  having 
their  oblong  Choirs  East  and  West, 
while  the  one  under  discussion  is  laid 
North  and  South.  A  circular  range 
of  columns  and  arches  marks  out  the 
centre  of  the  body  and  side  surround¬ 
ing  aile.  The  several  windows  shew 
how  often  the  Church  has  given  way 
to  the  styles  of  succeeding  periods, 
from  Henry  III.  to  Henry  VII.  My 
sketches  do  not  go  into  any  of  the 
decorations,  of  columns,  mouldings, 
or  ornaments.  Considering  the  En¬ 
graving,  we  find  the  East  front  divided 
into  three  parts;  internally,  three 
ailes  (examining  my  plan.)  The  cir¬ 
cular  nave  shews  but  partially,  being 
much  built  upon  externally  by  the 
W  estern  tower.  Taking  the  view  al¬ 
together,  there  is  much  grandeur  dis¬ 
played. 

As  the  opportunity  offers,  I  shall 
note  (from  Sketches  taken  in  17M2  at 
Northampton),  that  against  the  wail 
(internally)  of  the  nave  of  the  above 

*  Engraved  in/4  Antient  Architecture.” 

See  also  our  present  Volume,  Part.  3.  p.313. 

Gent.  Mag.  November ,  IS  11. 


Church,  there  is  a  basso-relievo  of  a 
man  between  two  fiends  *.  On  thefront 
of  a  wall  contiguous  to  the  Church,  a 
basso-relievo  of  Christ  on  the  Cross: 
above  the  head,  three  holes  made  by 
musket  shots. — Adjoining  the  church¬ 
yard  of  All  Saints,  an  octangular  con¬ 
duit,  with  perforated  parapet,  pinna¬ 
cles,  &c.  —  St.  Peter’s  Church;  the 
greater  part,  rich  Saxon  work,  both 
externally  and  internally,  and  in  high 
preservation. — The  front  of  a  house 
by  Thaves  wharf,  presents  a  basso- 
relievo  of  four  combatants;  two  are 
engaged,  one  with  a  sword,  the  other 
with  a  dub;  the  other  two  are  at¬ 
tacking  each  other,  one  wielding  a 
two-handed  sword,  and  the  other  de¬ 
fending  himself  with  a  quarter-staff. 

Queen  Eleanor’s  Cross  still  in  exist¬ 
ence;  but  the  pinnacles  are  destroyed, 
and  the  finishing  to  the  top  of  the  me¬ 
morial  done  with  a  modern  clumsy 
piece  of  masonry,  by  way  of  a  small 
cross.  For  this  strange  masonic  conceit 
I  have  no  apology,  or  for  the  more 
strange  patching  upon  the  fine  tracery 
of  one  of  the  faces  of  the  first  story, 
a  modern  irrelevant  tablet  for  an  in- 
scriptipn,  loaded  with  ornamental 
trophies,  and  other  discordant  modern 
sculptural  objects.  J.  Carter. 

***  hi  addition  to  the  above  oblig¬ 
ing  communication,  we  extract  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  St.  Sepulchre’s 
Church,  from  “  The  Antiquaries  Mu¬ 
seum,”  by  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Schneb- 
belie ;  in  which  work  will  also  be 
found  a  very  good  internal  view  of  the 
Church. 

“  The  form  is  round,  and  divided  into  a 
nave  and  circular  aile  by  eight  massy  co¬ 
lumns,  with  Saxon  capitals  and  bases, 
thirteen  feet  in  height,  and  four  feet  three 
inches  in  diameter.  Eight  plain  pointed 
arches  spring  from  these  columns,  and  ter¬ 
minate  upwards,  or  rather  support  a  short 
octagonal  tower,  thirty  feet  six  inches  in 
diameter,  with  four  windows,  the  mullions 
of  which,  a  few  years  since,  were  removed, 
to  give  more  light,  and  are  now  plain,  ob¬ 
long  squares.  The  roof,  rising  with  an 
easy  ascent  to  a  point,  is  covered  with 
lead,  as  is  the  circular  aile ;  where,  in 
digging  a  grave  outlie  South  side  in  1775,  a 
number  of  human  skeletons  were  found,  but 
not  in  the  usual  direction,  East  and  West. 

“  As  ihe  acute  pointed  arch  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  kingdom  by  the  Knights 
Templars,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
Church  is  the  earliest  specimen  where  the 

*  Engraved  by  3Vlr.  Schnebbelie,  m 
“  The  Antiquaries  Museum,” 
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Saxon  column  and  the  Pointed  or  Sara¬ 
cenic  arch  a*e  united ;  and  that  it  must 
have  been  built  soon  after,  if  not  prior  to, 
the  first  Crusade  ;  for  Simon  Saint  Lize,  a 
Norman,  and  second  Earl  of  Northamp  on, 
who  died  in  1127,  on  bis  return  from  a 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  gave  this  church 
tq  the  convent  of  St.  Andrew;  and  it  was 
confirmed  to  them  by  Henry  I.  who  added 
to  it  four  acres  of  his  demesne  lands. 

“  The  original  form  of  this  church  has 
been  much  altered  by  the  addition  of  a 
chancel  and  two  ailes,  to  which  you  ascend 
by  three  steps  ;  and  at  the  West  end  is  an 
embattled  tower  with  a  handsome  spiie.” 

Mr.  Britton,  in  his  “  Architectural 
Antiquities,”  has  given  three  Plates 
illustrative  of  this  Church  :  I.  Plan, 
&c.  II.  Exterior  North  View.  III. 
Interior  View. 

Church  Notes  from  Keel  in 
Staffordshire. 

(Continued  from  p.  308.) 

An  account  of  the  Charitable  Gifts 
to  the  Poor  of  Keel  Parish. 

£.  s.  d. 

A  Stranger  (supposed  to  be 
■  Mr.  T.  Audley)  left .  20  0  0 

*  Mr  Abnett.  of  Audley,  left 
twelve  fourpenny  loaves,  to 
be  given  yearly,  to  twelve 
widows,  every  Good-Friday. 

Mr.  John  Heath  jun.  left  to  be 

.  given  in  bread .  5  0  0 

Mr.  John  Heath,  sen.  ditto.  5  0  0 

*  Madam  Brett  left  twenty 
shillings  a  year,  to  be  given 
in  bread  to  the  poor,  on  the 
nearest  Sunday  to  the  19th 
of  February. 

John  Sneyd,  esq . 

Madam  Frances  Sneyd  left 
for  a  Free  school,  to  instruct 


*  Mr.  Samuel  Whitehurst  gave  twenty 
shillings  a  year  to  the  poor,  to  be  given 
in  bread,  as  long  as  the  estate  called 
the  Nabbs,  in  this  parish,  is  free  from  a 
parish  apprentice. 

Mr.  Thomas  Breek,  gent,  gives  to  the  poor 
twenty  shillings  a  year. 

All  the  above  sums,  except  those 
to  which  a  *  is  prefixe  ,  are  in  the 
hands  of  one  trustee  ;  and  the  interest 
thereof  is  annually  given  to  the  poor, 
agreeable  to  the  wills  of  the  respect¬ 
ive  donors. 

Those  gifts  marked  w'^th  a  *  are 
charged  upon  certain  lands. 

Mr.  John  Sneyd,  one  of  She  above 
benefactors,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Ralph  Sneyd,  esq.  of  Keel-hi  ll,  where 
he  died  March  22,  1711. 

Madam  Frances  Sneyd  was  relict 
of  Captain  Sneyd,  of  Keel-hail ;  she 
died  at  Salop  Dec.  SI,  1712. 

They  were  both  buried  at  Wool- 
stanton. 

Of  the  other  deceased  benefactors 
the  following  were  buried  at  Keel, 
viz. 

Mr.  Tho.  Audley,  gent.  Jan.  10,  1692, 
and  his  widow,  Elizabeth,  from  Newcastle, 
Nov.  13,  1698. 

John  Heath,  jun.  March  8,  1697. 

John  Heath,  sen.  Dec.  2,  1708, 

Madam  Jane  Brett,  of  Dimsdale,  in  the 
parish  of  Woolstanton,  Dec.  16,  1712,  and 
her  husband,  Edward  Brett,  Feb.  22,  1696. 
Mary  Giles,  June  16,  1719. 

Ann  Giles,  May  2,  1716. 

Mr.  Abnet,  was  buried  at  Audley,  and 
died  Sept.  24,  1628. 


10 

0 

0 

The  Parish  Register  commence* 
May  1,  1540. 

The  following  Table  shews  the 

100 

0 

0 

number  of  funerals  thathave  occurred 

5 

0 

0 

in  each  month  of  the  year ,  from  the 

100 

0 

0 

beginning  of  the  last  century  to  the 

5 

0 

0 

close  of  ISOS. 

From  j  To 
both  inclusive. 
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►"3 
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S 

CO  . 

£2 

1  July,  j 

s 

<1 
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cu 

0) 

U3 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

1701  —  1710 

12 

10 

15 

14 

7 

8 

4 

6 

7 

9 

4 

11 

107 

171 1—1720 

7 

6 

23 

12 

•9 

12 

7 

10 

6 

3 

7 

9 

111 

1721—1730 

15 

10 

yl0 

17 

19 

6 

8  ' 

13 

10 

9 

5 

9 

131 

1731—1740 

7 

•7  : 

15 

20 

7 

9? 

11 

6 

10 

11 

12 

10 

125 

1741  —  1750 

17 

It 

1 1 

9 

7 

.6' 

8 

a 

8 

4 

12 

13 

1 15 

1731—1760 

15 

15 

11 

15 

12 

14 

6 

7 

8 

8) 

8 

13 

132 

1761—1770 

13 

23 

14 

15 

16 

15 

7 

7 

11 

10 

14 

12 

157 

1771—1780 

20 

17 

25 

13 

16 

3 

7 

5 

6 

9 

12 

17 

150 

1781—1790 

17 

13 

24 

22 

18 

7 

9 

11 

17 

4 

13 

16 

171 

1791  —  1800 

17 

15 

18 

15 

13 

14 

19 

17 

12 

9 

9 

15 

173 

1801  —  1808 

24 

1 6 

9 

19 

8 

15 

14 

12 

10 

15 

21 

12 

174 

1701  to  1808. 

164 

143 

175 

171 

132 

109 

100 

103 

105 

91 

117 

137 

1 546 

The 
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The  order  of  the  months,  ns  they 
have  been  most  fatal  from  the  fore¬ 
going  table  is,  March,  April,  January, 
February,  December,  May,  Novem¬ 
ber,  June,  September,  August,  July, 
October.  „ 

From  January  to  December,  both 
inclusive,  in  1541,  there  were  six  bap¬ 
tisms;  and  from  September  1510  to 
the  end  of  1542,  three  burials. 

For  the  first  thirty  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  register,  the 
average  number  of  baptisms,  each 
year,  was  seven,  and  of  funerals  three. 
For  the  same  period,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  last  century,  the 
average  was  17  baptisms  and  11  fune¬ 
rals.  For  the  last  28  years,  the  ave¬ 
rage  amount  has  heeu  increased  to  30 
baptisms  and  18  funerals,  each  year. 

The  population,  ns  returned  for 
Keel  in  1801,  was  004. — The  return 
made  in  1811,  was  944  ;  461  males, 
483  females:  aud  173  families.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  170;  be¬ 
sides  10  houses  void,  and  1  in  building. 

The  Living  is  a  small  curacy ; 
situate,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
division,  in  the  deanery  of  Newcastle 
and  Stone,  archdeaconry  of  Stafford, 
and  diocese  of.JL.ich field  and  Coventry : 
and  which  has  been  augmented  by 
Queen  A  line's  bounty.  The  pat  ron 
and  impropriator  is  W.  Sneyd,  esq.  of 
Keel  Dali. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  incum¬ 
bents  according  to  the  register. 

Rob.  BuUerton,  curate,  was  buried  Jan. 
17,  1620. 

1686.  Thom.  Walthall. 

1696.  Nath.  Williams. 

1724.  II.  Vernon. 

1735.  P.  Walthall. 

1739.  Tho.  Breck. 

1763.  John  Breck. 

1790.  Jahn  Sneyd,  the  present  incum¬ 
bent;  who  is  also  curate  of  Capeslhorn, 
in  Cheshire;  vicar  of  Bromshall,  ami  rec¬ 
tor  of  Elford,  both  in  Staffordshire.  He  is 
brother  to  the  patron,  and  of  the  same 
family  as  those  whose  monuments  are  re¬ 
corded  here  and  in  my  account  of  Wool- 
slanton. 

Keel  H  ale  is  situate  about  half  a 
mile  South-East  of  the  Church  ;  aud 
has  been  the  residence  of  the  principal 
part  of  the  Sneyd  family  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries:  it  is  built  princi¬ 
pally  of  red  stone,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Shaw,  was  erecte'd  in  1581.  See 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  LXXI.  p.  28. 

The  South  front  underwent  some 
alterations  by  the  late  Ralph  Sneyd, 
es<p  ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  wings 


of  that  front  still  retain  much  of  the 
same  figure  and  pian  as  that  engraved 
in  Plot's  History  of  Staffordshire. 
Over  the  entrance  door,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  house,  are  two  shields; 
the  one  containing  the  arms  of  Sneyd; 
the  other  Sneyd  impaling  Bogot :  and 
there  is  affixed  a  lion  passant  guard  ant 
between  them,  the  crest  of  the  Sneyds. 

The  present  proprietor  and  occu¬ 
pier  is  Walter  Sneyd,  esq.  late  Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  of  the  Staffordshire 
militia  ;  and  now  Lieutenani-coionel 
Commandant  of  the  Local  militia  for 
Pirehill-north,  co.  Stafford,  who  lias 
lately  erected  a  new  West  front,  of 
the  same  hind  of  stone,  which  is  em¬ 
battled,  and  adorned  with  four  oc¬ 
tagon  embattled  turrets.  This  front 
begun  to  he  erected  in  1807,  was 
completed  about  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  is  a  great  addition  to  the  con¬ 
venience  and  ornament  of  that  antient 
mansion.  W.  S. 

P.  S.  hi  ray  account  of  Woolstan- 
ton,  (  .ee  Part  I.  pages  118,  323),  I 
omitted  to  mention,  tor  want  of .  oom, 
that  the  parish  regi  ter  there  con¬ 
tains  he  entries  of  several  marriages, 
which  took  place  in  the  time  of* 
Cromwell  ;  when  the  clergy  were  not 
allowed  to  solemnize  matrimony. 
That  Usurper,  probably  to  degrade 
the  Clergy,  caused  all  marriages  to 
take  place  before  a  Magistrate.  The 
following  extracts  shew  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  recorded. 

“  Mr.  John  Mil  ward,  sonne  of  the 
W  oif»U  John  Milward,  of  Si  niter  ton.,  in  the 
countie  of  Darbie,  esqr  ;  and  Mrs.  Jane 
Sneyd,  daughter  of  the  \Vorfu!l  M1'*.  Jane 
Sneyd,  of  Bradwall,  within  the  county  of 
Stafford,  wnldowe,  weare  published,  three 
severs  11  Lords  daves,  in  the  parish  church 
of  Wolstannrn,  in  the  countie  of  Stafford; 
and  likewaise  in  the  parish  church  of  Dar- 
ley,  in  the  countie  of  Darbie  aforesaid; 
viz.  the  21st  and  (he  28U>  dayes  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  the  4th  day  of  Januarie,  1656; 
according  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  that 
case  made  and  provided  ;  (and  non  ex¬ 
ception  made  by  any  p’son)  as  by  the 
certificates,  under  the  bauds  of  the  Reges- 
ters  of  Wolstanton  and;  Dariey,  .as  made 
playrily  to  appear  unto  me  ;  and  the  said 
Mr.  John  Milward  and  Mrs.  Jane  Sneyd 
weare  married  the  27th  day  of  Januai  te, 
1656,  before  me  Edward  Brett,  esqr.  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  foi  the  countie 
of  Stafford  :  wittness  my  hand  the  day  and 
year  hist  above  written,  Edward  Brett.” 

Again  : 

“  Richard  Marsh,  son  of  Thomas  Marsh, 
late  of  Wolstanton,  deceased,  and  Ann 
Rowley,  daughter  of  William  Rowley,  of 

Broadfield, 
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Broadfield,  weare  published  three  several! 
markett  dayes  at  the  Markett  Crosse  in 
Newcastle  under  Lyme;  viz.  the  first,  the 
Sth,  and  the  15th  dayes  of  December, 
1656,  (and  noe  exception  made  by  any 
p’son.)  And  the  said  Richard  Marsh  and 
Ann  Rowley  weare  married  the  23r<i  day 
of  December,  1656,  before  Edward  Eard- 
ley,  esqr.  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  the  countie  of  Stafford.” 

The  following  is  said  to  have  been 
the  form  of  Marrying-  before  a  ?vla- 
gistrate,  as  enjoined  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  during  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  to  take  place  from  Sept.  29, 
1653. 

“  Man. 

I,  A.  B.  do  here,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  take  thee 
C.  D.  for  my  wedded  wife ;  and  do  also, 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  before  these 
witnesses,  promise  to  be  unto  thee  a  loving 
and  faithful  husband. 

Woman. 

I,  C.  D.  do  here,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  take  thee  A.  B. 
for  my  wedded  husband;  and  do  also,  in 
the  presence  of  God  and  before  these  wit¬ 
nesses,  promise  to  be  unto  thee  a  loving, 
faithful,  and  obedient  wife.” 

Vid.  Athenaeum,  April  ISOS,  p.  324. 

The  above  documents,  perhaps, 
furnish  a  complete  account  of  the 
whole  ceremony,  as  practised  during 
the  time  the  act  was  in  force ;  if  not, 
some  of  Mr.  Urban’s  Correspondents 
are  requested  to  favour  his  Readers 
with  more  correct  details.  W.  S. 

***  The  account  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Tomlinson,  intended  as  a 
continuation  of  this ‘article,  will  be 
found  in  our  Obituary. 

M  r .  U  a  b  a  k  ,  Sp  roxt  on ,  A ug.  3  0. 
SEND  you  a  rough  sketch  of  an 
Urn  of  Roman  pottery,  found 
on  the  11th  of  May  last,  in  the  parish 
of  Sproxton,  Leicestershire,  in  which 
were  contained  exactly  one  hundred 
Roman  Silver  coins.  Adjoining  to  a 
public  road,  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
for  10  or  15  yards  iu  diameter,  was 
rugged  and  uneven;  and  it  had  the 
reputation  of  being  an  antient  stone- 
pit.  To  widen  the  road,  and  ease  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  a  part  of  this  uneven  sur¬ 
face  to  a  certain  depth,  and  the  Urn 
(at  first  thought  to  he  a  round  piece 
of  iron)  was  observed  to  roll  to  one 


side  of  the  earth  that  fell  by  under¬ 
mining.  From  the  attention  that 
was  immediately  paid,  it  appears  to 
have  been  fixed  about  3  or  4  feet 
deep;  not  less.-  And  by  a  section  of 
tiie  earth  thus  laid  open,  the  sides 
[or  rather  the  circumference  of  a  cir¬ 
cle]  present  themselves,  not  in  the 
usual  form  of  a  stone-pit,  perpendi¬ 
cular  or  undermined,  but  excavated 
in  the  for  nr  of  a  dish  or  bow!  ;  that 
is,  considerably  wider  at  the  top  than 
bottom,  and  apparently  wrought  with 
great  regularity.  Near  the  place 
where  the  Urn  was  found,  there  ap¬ 
peared  broken  pieces  of  a  larger  Urn, 
which  evidently  had  perished,  and 
fragments  of  human  bones,  with  part 
of  a  skull.  The  coins  being  wedged 
in  edgeways  firmly  at  the  bottom  of 
tiie  Urn,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
space  filled  with  solid  earth,  the  exact 
number  is  consequently  ascertained  ; 
and  none  could  be  scattered  or  lost, 
as  the  man  who  made  the  dieovery 
digged  them  out  with  great  difficulty 
with  his  knife,  and  counted  them  on 
tiie  spot.  They  are  iu  fine  preserva¬ 
tion,  scarcely  any  one  having  the 
least  appearance  of  tarnish  or  rust, 
and  are  as  bright  as  the  current  coin 
in  common  circulation.  Those  of  the 
last  Emperors  appear  almost  as  per¬ 
fect  as  if  just  come  from  the  Mint ; 
others,  ot  older  date,  are  more  or 
less  worn,  and  some  have  evidently 
been  much  in  use.  They  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  who  requested  to  have 
them,  as  being  found  on  one  of  hif 
manors.  They  vary  in  weight  and 
size  from  1  dwt.  15grs.  to  22  grains 
only;  and  bear  the  impression  of  at 
least  eight  different  Emperors,  besides 
varieties;  and  appear  lo  have  been 
struck  at  Rome,  Constantinople, 
Lyons,  Treves,  &c.  &c. 

Without  descending  to  particular 
marks  and  figures  which  I  feekmyself 
unequal  to*;  tiie  following  outline 
may  give  a  sort  of  general  idea  of 
them  to  the  Reader. 

Constantins, — In  a  wreath,  on  re 
verse,  voiis  mvjltis. 

Julian.  Some  have  reverse  the 
same  (that  is,  voxis  mvltjs);  others, 

VICTORIA  DOMM  A  V G. 

Valentinian. — Wreath  and  iuscrip- 


*■  Having  consulted  on  the  subject  of  this  Letter  with  a  learned  friend,  who  bass 
passed  a  considerable  part  of  a  long  life  in  numismatic  studies,  we  have  been  favoured 
with  the  following  Notes.  (The  Urn  will  be  engraved  in  our  next.)  Edit. 

<■  lion, 
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tion,  v o t i s  m v l t is*.  Olliers,  victor 
avggg.  Others,  restitvtor  reip. 

Valeris. — vrbs  roma. 

Gratiau. — vrss  roma. 

Theodosius. —  votis  mvi-tis. 

A  read i us.  —  v  a  b s  r  o  m  a . 

H on o r i u s. — v i r t v s  r omanor v m . 
And  varieties  of  Gratian,  Theodosius, 
and  Arcadius,  have  also  on  reverse, 

VIRTVS  ROMA  NO RVM. 

Now,  Mr.  Urban,  i  should  be  much 
obliged  to  any  of  your  Correspond¬ 
ents  for  a  probable  conjecture  re¬ 
specting  the  number  of  the  coins 
(one  hundred)  so  found  and  situated: 
I  have  hitherto  sought  in  vain  for  an 
opinion  f ,  and  therefore  must,  be  con¬ 
tented  with  one  of  my  own,  till  1 
meet  with  a  better.  —  That  number 
might  possibly  point  out  the  rank  of 
the  Commander.  It  is  well  known 
that  Roman  Urns  have  been  turned 
up  by  the  plough,  and  their  contents 
scattered  over  ail  the  field.  Hun¬ 
dreds,  and  some  say,  thousands  of 
pieces  of  money  have  been  picked  up, 
and  perhaps  a  greater  proportion 
lost.  The  number,  one  hundred , 
would  then  point  out  the  burial-place 
of  a  Centurion^;,  or  Commander  of  iOO 


men,  and  the  others,  that  of  Legions, 
&c.  I  am  not  in  the  least  disposed  to 
defend  this  idea  :  1  only  ask  for  in¬ 
formation. 

And  another  thing  lias  amused  me 
not  a  little. — It  is  needless  to  mention, 
th.it  lucre  is  a  general  impression  i 
believe,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
among  the  lower  class  of  people, 
That  when  a  person  has  concealed 
money,  and  died  without  revealing  it 
to  any  one ,  his  spirit  cannot  rest ,  but 
■walks  occasionally  in  the  night  on  the 
spot,  to  tiie  great  terror  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  till  some  one  or  other  is 
lucky  enough  to  stumble  upon  (he 
money,  and  then  the  unhappy  person 
is  at  rest.  I  am  aware  this  is  stated 
difterenMy  in  different  places;  but.  the 
general  impression,  i  believe,  is  nearly 
to  that  effect.  The  place,  or  within 
a  little  distance  of  it,  where  the  coins 
were  found,  has  been  noted  beyond 
the  memory  of  man  for  unusual 
noises  and  apparitions;  and  timid 
people  have  been  afraid  to  pass  that 
way  in  the  night:  1  can  vouch  for 
this  impression  for  near  20  years;  and 
I  have  actually  stood  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  spot,  and  smiled  at  the 


*  In  all  cases,  the  numeral  figures  [V]  [X]  [XX]  fXXX]  &e.  on  Roman  coins  that 
have  [VOT.]  or  VOTIS,  MVLT.  or  MVLTIS,  on  their  reverses,  the  numeral  letters, 
when  distinctly  legible,  should  never  be  omitted,  but  correctly  stated,  to  render  such 
coins  as  useful  records  as  possible;  for,  without  the  numerals,  they  can  be  but  of  very 
little  use  for  the  illustration  of  history.  C. 

f  The  commonly  received  opinion  with  respect  to  the  Roman  coins,  of  whatever 
metal,  found  generally  in  barrows,  and  funereal  urns,  is,  that  they  were  buried  with 
the  deceased,  on  purpose  to  in  licate  the  Emperor  or  Emperors  under  whose  reigns 
the  interred  lived  ;  and  to  ascertain,  in  some  measure,  the  beginning  and  termination 
of  their  existence  in  a  total  want,  it  may  be,  of  authentic  registers  of  births  and 
obituaries  to  vouch  for  their  ages  with  more  precision.  C. 

*  In  the  present  case  of  this  supposed  centurion,  if  W.  M.  will  take  the  trouble  to 
estimate,  accurately,  the  whole  period  of  time,  in  regular  succession,  from  the  jirst  to 
the  last  Roman  Emperor  mentioned,  on  the  hundred  in  their  chronological  order  ;  the 
precise  year  of  th a  Jirst  or  last  being  entirely  out  of  the  question  ;  be  will  doubtless  find 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  reigns  shall  come  within  the  creditable  compass 
and  general  extent  of  a  man’s  mortal  life.  The  idea  suggested  by  W.  M.  is  inge¬ 
nious,  and  merits  future  consideration.  It  is  obvious  to  observe  on  this  theory,  that 
“  many  commanders  of  an  100  men ,  and  more  commanders  of  legions,  &c.  or  their 
friends  for  them,  might  be  frequently  in  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  silver  coins,  to  indicate 
even  in  this  inaccurate  way,  the  duration  of  the  deceased  in  this  world.  You  will  now- 
see  the  reason  for  my  being  desirous  of  learning  from  W.  M.  whether  there  is  or 
whether  there  is  not,  among  this  hundred  coins,  one  or  more  coins  of  Jovianus,  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Julian  the  Apostate ;  as  I  conceive  the  discovery  of  this  deposit  at  Sproxton 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  confirm  or  to  set  aside,  or  at  least  to  doubt  of  the  validity 
of  the  common  opinion  relative  to  the  little  parcels  of  coins  found  in  tumuli  and  bar- 
rows;  I  fix  here  on  a  coin  or  coins  of  Jovianus,  who  most  certainly  must  have  fur¬ 
nished  one  coin  at  least,  within  the  period  here,  as  is  supposed,  of  %ke  reigns  under 
which  this  imaginary  centurion  is  conceived  to  have  lived.  The  names  of  some  other 
Emperors  might  be  mentioned,  whose  coin  or  coins  we  might  have  expected  among 
th  is  hundred.  C. 

§  As  to  the  general  impression  here  mentioned,  it  can  only  be  one  under  its  influence, 
and  a  sound  believer  of  the  truth  of  it,  who  can  explain  upon  it,  or  furnish  W.  M. 
with  undeniable  proofs,  or  any  kind  of  probable  rationale  of  it.  Cras  c redam.  C. 

\  relation 
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f  is  the 
yet  I 
whence  this 


relation  of  artless  tales,  of  what  they 
and  their  forefathers  had  seen  and 
heard  ;  though  on  cross-examination 
1  perceived  a  greater  portion  of  these 
sort  of  frightful  adventures  fell  to  the 
share  of  their  forefathers:  yet  the 
idea  with  respect  to  hidden  treasure 
certainly  prevails;  and  is  not  much 
likely  to  die  away  here  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  more  ;  as  the  discovery  is 
advanced  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
fact :  and  the  first  remark,  that  struck 
me  after  such  discovery,  was  this: 
Now  the  spirit  will  be  at  rest 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Urban,  it 
being  curious  about  trifle 
should  like  to  know, 
notion  originated;  and  whether  others 
have  remarked,  that  secreted  treasure 
has  been  found  eithei  frequently  or 
occasionally  in  these  (said  to  be) 
haunted  retreats.  W.  M. 

Mr.  Urban,  Birmingham*  Nov.  4. 
AV1NG  very  unexpectedly  had 
an  opportunity  of  again  visiting 
Poynings  Church,  co.  Sussex,  (of 
which  Views  are  given  in  your  last 
Yol.  p.  513'*,)  1  am  enabled  lo  send 
you  the  following  account  of  it.  This 
venerable  edifice  is  cruciform,  the 
tower  rising  from  the  centre  on  four 
pointed  arches.  Above  Sim  East  win¬ 
dow  (outside),  and  also  on  the  porch, 
are  shields  of  slope  charged  with  the 
arms  of  Poynings:  Barry,  of  6,  over 
all  a  bend .  The  porch  is  very  inge¬ 
niously  faced  with  hewn  flints;  and 
the  Court  Leet,  for  the  hundred  of 
Poynings,  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  held  in  it.  The  windows  ex¬ 
hibit  remains  of  stained  glass;  chiefly 
flowered  ornaments.  A  head  of  Sal- 
valor  Mundi  has  escaped  destruction. 
In  the  South  wall  of  the  chancel,  are  a 
trefoil-headed  Piscina,  with  a  shelf, 
and  three  stone  seats  of  the  same 
form,  ail  parallel.  In  the  middle  of 
tiie  North  transept  (the  pavement  of 
which  is  broken  up)  is  a  low  raised 
brick  tomb,  covered  with  a  brass-less 
slab,  bearing  marks  of  a  whole  length 
figure,  with  inscription  at  feet.  A 
broken  bell,  inscribed  Gloria  Deo  in 
excelsis,  adds  a  suitable  item  to  this 
neglected  part  of  the  Church.  The 
South  transept,  divided  from  the  nave 
by  a  screen  cloak,  lath  and  plastered, 
is  altogether  disused. and  unpaved. 

On  a  slab  in  the  chancel : 

“  Elizabeth  Wright,  the  daughter  of 

*  Where,  for  N.  E.  read  S.  E.  m  the 
second  View. 


Mr.  Isaac  Wright,  rector,  and  E!yz.  his 
wife,  was  burved  the  4th  of  Aug.  1675, 
And  Henry  Wright,  Sept.  10,  1677.” 

On  a  mural  monument: 

“  In  this  chance!  are  deposited  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Rev.  George  Beard,  54  years 
curate  and  rector  of  'hisi  parish,  the  duty 
ot  which  saci  ed  offices  he  discharged  with 
singular  piety,  punctuality,  and  zeal ;  nor 
was  less  respected  for  an  uniform  practice 
of  the  Christian  virtues  which  he  so  regu¬ 
larly  taught.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
affection  as  a  brother,  and  his  warmth  and 
steadiness  as  a  friend  ;  by  the  last  of 
which  qualifies,  he  was  induced  to  decline 
the  offer  of  more  valuable  preferment.  To 
those  with  whom  he  livhd,  were  well  known 
his  cheerful  content ednes-  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  his  patient  submission, 
in  pain  and  sickness,  to  the  will  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  As  he  was  stricriy  just,  it  was  his 
principle  to  be  frugal,  that  he  might  afford 
to  be  generous,  which  indeed  he  was  oti 
all  occasions,  and  particularly  in  his  com¬ 
position  with  his  parish;  towards  which 
he  lived  in  constant  acts  of  hospitality  and 
charity  ;  and  at  his  death  appropriated 
the  interest  of  oo,]CO  in  the  Funds,  to  the 
education  of  i  s  poor  children.  He  died, 
much  lamented  by  ids  friends,  the  25t!)  of 
June,  1786,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.’* 

Arms:  Ermine,  on  a  canton  a  sal¬ 
tier  charged  with  five  fleurs  de  lys. 
Crest,  on  a  chapeau,  a  lion  couchant, 

A  mural  monument: 

“  Saertd  to  the  memory  of  Charlotte 
Whitcombe,  who  departed  this  life  20th 
July,  1800,  aged  36  years.  This  tablet  is 
erected  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Whitcombe, 
rector  of  this  parish,  out.  of  gratitude  to 
her  sisterly  affection,  and  respect  to  her 
exemplary  life.” 

On  a  small  tablet,  in  the  nave: 

“  M.  S.  of  William  Osborne,  yeoman, 
who  lieth  inier’d  under  this  seat,  ob.  15th 
of  June,  1807,  set.  70.” 

There  are  several  slabs  robbed  of 
brasses;  one,  evidently,  has  been  a 
whole  length  figure  in  armour,  under 
a  canopy  of  tabernacle  work,  with  a 
lion  at  feet;  and  another,  the  effigies 
of  a  man  and  woman,  with  a  shield 
of  arms  (or,  perhaps,  the  emblems  of 
the  Evangelists),  at  each  corner.  A 
third  bears  a  cross. 

The  pulpit  is  of  carved  oak;  the 
font  octagonal,  ornamented  with 
pointed  niches,  and  lined  with  lead. 

The  tower  contains  two  hells. 

These  Notes  were  taken  Oct.  9, 1810. 

Yours,  &c.  William  Hamper. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  3.  _ 

TALTEIl  Haddon  published  in 
the  year  1576,  a  volume  of 
Latin  Teems,  from  which,  as  they  aye 

sqw 
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cow  become  extremely  scarce,  and 
possess  much  ami  great  merit,  f  have 
taken  the  liberty  qt' enclosing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts.  As  it  is  possible 
that  this  writer  may  not  be  known  to 
some  of  your  headers,  i  subjoin  a 
concise  account  of  him. 

He  was  born  of  a  good  family  in 
Buckinghamshire,  in  1518,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton,  under  Dr.  Cox, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely.  In  the  year 
1533,  we  find  him  a  scholar  of  Kmjr’s 
College,  Cambridge;  of  w hieh  society, 
in  the  usual  course  of  time,  lie  ne¬ 
cessarily  became  fellow.  Here  he 
was  held  in  high  estimation,  rs  from 
assiduous  application  he  had  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
idiom,  and  made  himself  a  proficient 
in  oratory  and  poetry.  He  a  iter- 
wards  was,  in  succession,  chosen  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Rhetcrickaud  Public  Orator. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  became 
Master  of  Trinity  Hail;  and  in  1550, 
served  the  office  of  Vice  Chancellor; 
two  years  alter  which,  through  Court 
influence,  we  find  him  Master  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  College,  Oxford.  On  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Mary  he  withdrew  into 
retirement;  but  Elizabeth,  soon  after 
she  possessed  the  Crown,  appointed 


him  Master  of  Requests,  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  Parker  made  him  Judge  of 
the  P  lerogative  Court  of  (  anterbury. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  further 
into  detail  on  the  life  of  this  eminent 
man  r  suffice  it  to  add,  he  was  after¬ 
wards  aniv  ly  employed  in  the  cause 
of  learning,  and  published  many  ex¬ 
cellent  works.  Several  of  his  origi¬ 
nal ,  letters  may  be  seen  among  the 
Harleian  MSS,  and  would  undoubtedly 
afford  much  amusement  to  such  of 
your  Readers  as  may  wish  to  consult 
them.  .< 

Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London, 
mentions  his  being  buried  at  Christ 
Church,  London,  and  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Epitaph  ; 

“  Sacrum  Memorise  Goal  tern  Haddono, 
Equestri  loco  nato,  Juriscons.ulto,  Ora- 
torfPoet®  ceieberrimo,  Grape®  Latirnequ-a 
eioquentiae  sui  temporis  facile  principi ; 
sapientii  &■  sanctitate  vita],  in  id  eveeto, 
ut  Reginae  Elizabeths  a  Supplicum  libel- 
lis  Magister  esset :  destinareturque  ma- 
joribus,  nisi  fato  immaturius  cessisset. 
Interim  in  omni  gradu  viro  longrb  e'minen- 
tissimo,  conjugi  suooptimo  meritissimoque, 
Anna  Suttona,  uxor  ejus  2.  dens,  moerens, 
desiderii  sui  signum  posuit.  Obiit  auno 
Salut.  hum.  1572,  set.  50.” 


Having  premised  so  much  concerning  this  Author,  I  shall  no  longer  delay 
the  extract — 


“  Prascepta  Conjngii. 

Mariti  Postulata. 

Uxor,  si  eupias  mihi  placere, 

Semper  prima  Dei,  secunda  nostri. 
Turn  sit  tertia  cura  liberorum. 

Aides  fac  sine  sordibus  nitere. 

Mens®  prospice,  provide  puellis. 
Vultu  sis  hilari,  tanaen  rnodesto. 
Mores  siut  faeiles,  tamen  pudici. 
Vestis  sobria  sit,  vacetque  iabe. 

Cum  laetus  fuero,  dolere  noli, 

Nec  cum  tristis  ero,  decet  joeari. 

Et  quemeunque  vides  mihi  placere, 
Fac  hune  esse  tibi  putes  amicum. 
Quicquid  dixero,  ne  pafam  refelle. 
Clam,  quod  displieet,  admonere  debes. 
Arcanum  tibi  si  revelo,  cela: 

Nec  te  suspicio  sinistra  vexet. 

Si  te  iresero,  vulnus  iqdica’ois. 

Me  si  coiumoveas,  fatere  crimen. 

In  lection  veniat  nihil  querplae. 
Somnus  sit  modicus.  Precare  manS. 
Cum  surrexeris,  occupata  vive. 

Non  credes  nimium,  parum  loquere. 
Nec  coratn  tibi  disputare  fas  est, 
Responsare  cave,  caveque  murmur,  b 
Te  conjunge  bonis,  malos  relinque. 

Sit  vitae  probitas,  fidesque  linguae. 
Morum  denique  sit  pudor  magister. 
H&c  si  feeeris,  in  siaa  jacebis,” 


“  Prsecepta  Conjngii. 
Uxoris  Responsa. 

Mi  vir,  si  mihi  earns  esse  curas: 
Me  solum  colilo  quasi  teipsum. 

Sic  tu  proximus  es  Deo  futures. 

Sic  nostros  ego  liberos  fovebo. 

Fac  ut  tuta  domus  sit,  et  salubris. 
Nec  desint  ea,  quse  requint  usus,. 
Exercere  tuos  stude  ministros. 

Sit  comis  tibi  vox,  sit  os  serenma. 

Si  vis  temporibus  tuis  ut  utar: 

Et  tu  tempora  nosira  scire  debes. 
Quantum  vis  tribui  tuis  amicis, 
Tantum  fac  tribuas  meis  amieis. 
Servis  jurgia  dura  fac  reserves  s 
Et  me  leniter  admoneto  solam. 
Mecum  liberius  licet  jocari, 

Nec  me  rejicies  nimis  severfe. 

Tecum  ladder  esse,  si  requiram. 

Et  me  non  satis  est  tibi  placere. 

Sed  sclri  volo  te  bonum  mariUim. 
Me  pi  non  sim’s  esse  suspieacem  : 
Causam  suspicionis  amoveto. 
Quantumcunque  dies  tulit  lahomm, 
Nox  secum  plaeidam  ferat  quieteui. 
Non  absis  temeve  domo,  dihve. 
Quicquid  pollicitus  procus  fuisti. 
Nunc  prfestare  Maritas  id  memento. 
Si  me  Penelopetn  habere  speras, 

Fac  ut  te  mihi  prasbeas  Ulysaem.” 


1  am 


416 


Walter  Hadden. — Antient  Oak  Bedstead. 


[Nor, 


I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
fair  ladies  of  his  time  were  of  a  totally 
different  habit  from  those  of  the 
present  day,  as  Baddon  appears  to 
nave  been  twice  married  *  ;  this  you 
will  perceive  by  his  epitaph  intro¬ 


duced  above.  One  privilege  he  al¬ 
lowed  his  spouse,  which  was,  perhaps, 
conducive  to  mutual  comfort;  viz. 
she  was  permitted  to  Use  just  as  many 
words  as  he  did  himself. 

Yours,  &c.  Quvrtus. 


*  I)i  one  of  his  letters  he  mentions  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  in  the  most  tender 
and  affectionate  manner.  Her  name  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Clere,  of 
Ormesby,  in  Norfolk.  His  second  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Sutton. 
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Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel. 
Architectural  Proceedings. 

(Continued  f  rom  p:  332. ) 

HAT  !  a  second  delusive  invi¬ 
tation,  and  from  the  same  dark 
ambiguous  quarter?  (p.  332). — As  I 
have  come  forward  in  the  face  of  day, 
frge  from  all  dissimulation,  let  others 
clothe  same;  and,  if  they  really  in¬ 
tend  I  should  see  their  shop-secured 
specimens,  let  them  send  a  proper 
order,  signed  by  the  proper  persons, 
for  such  admission,  as  I  am  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  trifled  with  any  more. 
But,  I  trust,  the  specimens  I  now 
present,  in  the  annexed  Plate,  will  do 
away  all  necessity  for  such  leave  to — 
(I  know  not  what  to  call  it,  other¬ 
wise)  —  be  their  standing  game,  to 
gibe  and  jeer  at ;  but,  let  them  re¬ 
member,  “  mocking  is  catching.” 

(See  Plate  II.] 

Fragment  of  a  South-east  view  of 
Henry  VII’s  Chapel,  Westminster. 
Benjamin  Carter  del.  (about  1747.) 

My  late  father,  though  a  tolerable 
draftsman,  was  a  far  better  sculptor, 
as  his  performance  of  the  Cheroquois 
statues  to  General  Townshend’s  mo¬ 
nument,  in  the  Abbey-church,  will 
sufficiently  demonstrate  :  still,  this 
his  penciled  relrque  seems,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  to  establish  the  idea, 
that  the  original  finish  of  the  turrets 
were  with  Vanes. 

Five  specimens  of  perforated  bat¬ 
tlements  to  Henry’s  Chapel. 

1.  Speed's  Maps ,  1627.  Here  are 
Vanes,  and  a  sort  of  obtuse  perforated 
battlements. 

2.  Monasticon ,  W.  Hollar  fecit , 
1654.  An  indication  of  obtuse  per¬ 
forated  battlements. 

\ 

Monasticon.  3.  Miscellaneous  Print. 
D.  King  del.  et  sculp.  An  indication 
of  obtuse  perforated  battlements. 

4.  Strppe's  Slow ,  1720.  Indication 
of  obtuse  perforated  battlements. 

5.  Dart's  Westminster,  1723.  J. 
Cole ,  sculp.  Indication  of  obtuse  per¬ 
forated  battlements. 

King’s  College  Chapel,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  D,  Loggan  delin.  et  sculp. 
1688.  These  are  the  kind  of  obtuse 
perforated  battlements  which,  l  con¬ 
ceive,  are  intended  to  be  represented  in 
the  preceding  examples;  and  the  very 
kind  of  battlements,  I  maintain,  that 
should  have  been  introduced  on  the 
upper  story  of  Henry’s  Chapel. 

Gent.  Mag.  November,  1811. 


St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor. 
W .  Hollar  del.  1663.  Here  are  Vanes 
to  the  pinnacles  of  the  upper  story. 

N  ew  Par  a  pet, We  stm  in  ster,181  1. 
Although  it  may  be  allowed,  that  the 
new  straight-run  parapet  to  the  first 
story  of  the  Chapel,  is  of  sufficient 
correspondence  to  the  rest  of  the 
work  to  pass  muster ;  it  will  by  no 
means  be  owned  that  a  second  new 
straight-run  ditto  to  the  upper  story 
is  also  to  pass  with  the  like  approba¬ 
tion.  Two  similar  fancies  in  this 
way  shew  a  want  of  genius  and  re¬ 
search,  and  a  total  disregard  to  Hol¬ 
lar’s  example,  as  well  as  those  others 
here  introduced. 

Heads  of  Compartments  to  Win¬ 
dows,  Westminster. 

New.  Head  to  compartments  of 
window  of  first  story,  a.  Springing 
line.  b.  Centre  of  the  arch  turned  in 
a  circular  direction,  c.  Point  for 
striking  portion  of  arch  to  d.  e„ 
Point  for  striking  portion  of  arch  to 
f.  g.  Centre  for  striking  top  of  head 
at  b. 

New.  Another  example  of  a  head 
to  compartments.  From  a.  to  b  3. 
the  arch  directs  towards  a  circular 
turn  like  the  foregoing  ;  but  at  b  2.  a 
pointed  indication  takes  place. 

Original.  This  head  remains  in  the 
original  window,  on  the  right  of  the 
centre  new  one.  a.  Springing  line, 
b.  Pointed  head,  c,  d.  e.  Points  whence: 
the  arch  is  struck,  and  formed. 

New.  Head  to  smaller  compart¬ 
ments.  a.  Springing  line.  b.  Centre 
of  the  arch  turned  in  a  circular  direc¬ 
tion. 

Original.  The  heads  to  smaller 
compartments  remain  in  the  original 
window,  to  the  right  of  the  new  one. 
a.  Springing  line.  b.  Pointed  head. 

As  these  new  heads,  and  original 
ones,  are  before  the  publick,  at  the 
East  end  of  the  Chapel,  the  matter  in 
dispute  may  easily  be  terminated, 
without  having  recourse  to  fallacious 
invitations,  to  view  managed  speci¬ 
mens  in  repositories  so  carefully  shut 
up  from  general  resort ;  though  not, 
as  they  pretend  now  to  announce, 
from  me.  J.  Carter. 

P.  S.  I  and  my  friends  were  refused 
admittance  on  the  9th  of  last  month  ; 
the  Re-builders,  after  waiting  to  con¬ 
sider  of  the  same  until  the  23th,  send 
their  second  invitation.  It  was  on 
the  same  morning,  the  9th,  that,  in 
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the  presence  of  many  witnesses  (four 
out  of  the  number  artists),  all  tho¬ 
roughly  convinced  of  the  incorrect¬ 
ness  of  the  new  work  with  respect  to 
many  of  the  compartments,  that  I 
made  my  sketches  of  the  New  and 
Original  heads,  for  their  insertion  in 
this  plate.  J.  C. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  1(5. 

If  N OWING  your  partiality  for 
V  matters  of  Antiquity,  and  hav¬ 
ing  observed  with  surprise  that  a  late 
publication,  intituled,  “  1  he  History 
of  Jnlienl  Wiltshire”  has  passed  un¬ 
noticed  in  your  Magazine,  I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  send  you  a  short  statement 
of  its  contents  ;  and  1  am  vain  enough 
to  think,  that  my  remarks  will  not 
(as  is  often  the  case  with  cri ticks)  be 
subject  to  the  accusation  of  ignorance 
of  my  subject,  or  partiality  towards 
the  Author  ;  for  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr. 
Cunnington,  who  was  the  original 
projector  of  this  work  ;  i  have  visited, 
with  him,  many  of  the  places  therein 
described;  1  have  seen  the  vestiges 
of  his  British  towns  and  villages;  I 
have  seen  him  explore  the  contents  of 
the  sepulchral  mound,  and  have  de¬ 
veloped,  with  him,  ilie  mysterious 
circles  of  Stonehenge. 

The  Author  of  this  new  end  inte¬ 
resting  work  is  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  who,  on  a  former  occasion, 
presented  the  literary  world  with  a 
translation  of  the  curious  Itinerary  of 
Archbishop  Baldwin  through  Wales, 
written  in  Latin  by  Giraldus  Cara- 
hrensis  in  the  year  1188.  Having  in 
his  Preface  stated  the  numerous  an¬ 
tiquities  with  which  his  county 
abounds,  and  laid  down  the  plan  of 
his  intended  work  ;  he  proceeds,  in 
his  Introduction,  to  give  some  general 
account  of  the  supposed  original  po¬ 
pulation  of  our  Island.  To  this  In¬ 
troduction  is'  prefixed,  the  motto, 
ii  We  speak  from  facts ,  not  theory 
and  the  author  adds : 

“  Such  is  the  motto  I  adopt,  and  to  this 
text  I  shall  most  strictly  adhere.  I  snail 
not  seek  amongst  the  fanciful  regions  of 
romanee,  an  origin  for  our  Wiltshire  Bri¬ 
tons  ;  nor,  by  endeavouring  to  prove  by 
whom,  and  at  what  period,  our  Island  was 
first  peopled,  involve  myself  in  a  Celtic  or 
Belgic  controversy;  neither  shall  1  place 
too  much  reliance  on  the  very  imperfect 
traditions,  handed  down  to  us  by  former 
Antiquaries,  on  this  subject.  1  shall  de¬ 


scribe  to  you  what  we  have  found,  what 
we  have  seen  ;  in  short,  I  shall  tell  you  a 
plain  unvarnished  tale,  and  draw  from  it 
such  conclusions  as  shall  appear  not  only 
reasonable,  but  even  uncontradictable.” 

*  '  i 

Our  Author  attributes  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Britain  to  the  neighbouring 
Continent  of  Gaul,  which  was  first 
peopled  by  the  Celtic  tribes,  who  at 
a  very  early  period  overspread  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  In  many  apt 
quotations  from  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  authors,  he  states  the  trade  off 
the  Phoenicians  for  tin  with  the  Scilly 
Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall ;  he 
relates  the  records  of  Julius  Caesar 
respecting  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  ; 
and  draws  a  parallel  between  the  wan¬ 
dering  tribes  of  Scythia,  Germany, 
and  Britain. 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 
various  Antiquities  which  have  been 
the  object  of  his  researches  : — 1. 
Earthen  works,  consisting  of  Camps, 
Circles,  Banks,  and  Ditches.  2.  Tu¬ 
muli  or  Barrows,  on  which  he  remarks, 

“  In  our  examination  of  this  subject, 
we  must  not  consider  every  barrow  as  a 
mere  tumulus ,  or  mound,  loosely  and  for¬ 
tuitously  thrown  up ;  but  must  rather 
view  them  as  works  of  evident  design,  and 
executed  with  the  greatest  symmetry  and 
precision.” 

To  elucidate  this  subject,  he  has  given 
three  Plates,  in  which  twelve  barrows 
of  different  forms  have  been  admi¬ 
rably  engraved  by  Mr.  Basire. 

Our  Author  next  points  out  the 
various  modes  of  Interment  made 
use  of  in  these  Tumuli ,  which  appear 
to  have  been  four  in  number-- — 1. 
Gathering  up  the  body.  2.  Extend¬ 
ing  it  at  full  length.  3.  Simple  cre¬ 
mation.  4.  Cremation,  with  the  se¬ 
pulchral  urn.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  body  was  buried  entire,  but  the 
legs  and  knees  were  gathered  up  to¬ 
wards  the  head.  In  the  second  in*< 
stance,  the  body  was  also  buried  en¬ 
tire,  but  extended  at  full  length.  In 
the  third  instance,  the  body  was  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes,  and  the  fragments 
collected  into  a  heap  :  and  in  the  last 
and  most  sumptuous  mode,  the  bones 
and  ashes  viere  collected  together, 
and  deposited  within  the  sepulchral 
urn.  Respecting  these  different  modes 
of  burial,  our  Author  observes, 

“  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  mode  of 
burying  the  body  entire,  with  the  legs 
gathered  up,  was  the  most  antient ;  that 
the  custom  of  cremation  succeeded,  and 
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prevailed  at  the  same  time  with  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  that  the  mode  of  burying  the 
body  entire,  and  extended  at  full  length, 
was  of  the  latest  adoption.” 

Our  Author  afterwards  explains  to 
us  the  different  Urns  which  have 
been  found  in  Barrows,  and  thus 
classes  them.  1.  Sepulchral  Urns. — 
2.  Drinking  Cups. — S.  Incense  Cups. 
The  former  were  appropriated  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  burned  bones  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  and  were  generally  reversed 
over  the  funereal  deposit.  The  se¬ 
cond  were  generally  found  with  ske¬ 
letons,  and  were  supposed,  originally, 
to  have  contained  some  articles  of 
food  for  the  dead,  as  that  custom  is 
still  practised  amongst  savage  nations. 
The  third,  “  which  is  smaller  in  its 
proportions,  and  more  fantastic  in  its 
shape  and  ornaments,”  are  called  In¬ 
cense  Cups,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
contained  the  oils  of  perfumes,  which, 
in  antient  times,  were  burned  over 
the  funeral  pile. 

With  respect  to  the  age  of  those 
Barrows  which  have  been  the  object 
of  his  researches,  our  Author  con¬ 
cludes,  they  were  of  the  very  highest 
antiquity,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
»the  Romans  in  our  Island;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  he  allows  that  the 
euslom  of  burying  under  tumuli  was 
continued  in  Britain  to  a  very  late 
period  ;  and  quotes  the  learned  work 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  intituled  “  Aenia 
Briiunnicaf  who  has  amply  illustrated 
these  later  Barrows,  and  fixed  their 
£era  between  the  years  5S2  and  742. 

After  thirty-four  pages  of  Intro¬ 
duction,  we  now  come  to  the  body  of 
the  work,  which  is  divided  into  Sta¬ 
tions,  and  these  stations  are  divided 
also  into  Iters.  To  each  station  is 
prefixed  a  Map,  describing  the  dis¬ 
trict  allotted  it.  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
begins  his  researches  from  his  own 
home,  StoUrton,  which  is  situated  on 
the  borders  of  Somersetshire  and  Dor¬ 
setshire;  and  he  begins  his  Antiqua¬ 
rian  career,  by  noticing  the  very  sin¬ 
gular  excavations  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Pen.  These,  have  been 
noticed  by  Camden,  and  by  yourself, 
Mr.  Urban,  in  a  former  Volume  of 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  He  has  il¬ 
lustrated  these  unaccountable  pits  by 
a  map,  and  says,  that  the  ground  thus 
excavated,  once  amounted  to  700 
acres;  nearly  half  of  which  have  been 
now  brought  into  cultivation.  Alter 
stating  the  various  conjectures  which 


have  been  formed  respecting  them, 
he  leaves  the  decision  to  his  Readers; 
but  seems  to  favour  the  idea  of  their 
having  been  used  as  British  habita¬ 
tions.  He  tells  us,  “  that  in  levelling 
these  pits,  rude  querns,  or  hand  mill¬ 
stones,  have  been  invariably  found  ; 
and,  in  digging  lately  into  a  stone 
quarry,  some  charcoal  and  pottery  of 
the  Romanized  Britons  were  also  dis¬ 
covered.  The  spot  on  wdiich  these 
pits  ar6  situated  is  in  the  parish  of 
Pen,  where  an  extensive  forest  com¬ 
menced,  and  reached  as  far  as  West-' 
bury  in  Wiltshire.  The  village  bears 
the  name  of  Pen  Selwood,  signifying 
“  the.  head  of  the  wood  of  habitations ,” 
from  the  British  word  pen,  head,  and 
the  Saxon  words,  sef ,  habitation,  and 
u'od ,  wood.  This  local  name  and  de¬ 
rivation  seem  to  favour  our  Author’s 
supposition,  that  the  pits  were,  in 
former  times,  made  use  of  as  habita¬ 
tions.  '* 

Having  quoted  the  Author’s  con¬ 
jectures  about  the  antiquity  of  the 
various  modes  of  burial,  it  may  be 
satisfactory  to  your  Readers  to  have 
one  example  laid  before  them  of  each 
mode  of  interment.  The  first  that 
occurs,  is  in  the  demesne  belonging 
to  Sir  Richard  Ploare,  and  is  thus 
described  : 

“  A  little  to  the  West  of  Alfred's  Tower 
is  a  large  mound  of  earth,  vulgarly  called 
Jack’s  Castle,  and  generally  considered  as 
a  beacon,  being  well  adapted  for  such  a 
purpose,  owing  to  its  elevated  situation 
over  the  great  forest  of  Selwood,  and  com¬ 
manding  a  distant  vievv  qf  the  Severn. 
After  digging  some  time  through  a  soft 
sand,  we  came  to  a  thick  stratum  of  picked 
flints,  under  which  was  deposited  an  inter¬ 
ment  of  hones,  -very  minutely  burned,  in¬ 
closed  within  a  cist ;  and  amongst  them  a 
small  lance-head  of  brass,  and  an  adze, 
or  hammer,  of  a  species  of  stone  called 
Sienite.” 

This  was  the  sjynple  mode  of  inter¬ 
ment  by  cremation.  On  Mere  Down 
we  find  an  example  of  the  supposed 
earliest  mode  of  interment,  which  is 
thus  described  : 

“  At  the  depth  of  about  three  feet  and 
a  half  was  found  a  cis>,  six  feet  in  length, 
containing  the  skeleton  of  a  large  man, 
with  his  limbs  gathered  up,  and  crossed, 
and  the  skeleton  of  a  young  person  by  his 
right  side.  From  the  position  of  their 
heads,  they  seemed  to  have  been  placed  in 
the  attitude  of  embracing  each  other,  as 
the  two  skulls  nearly  touched  each  other. 
Close  to  them  was  a  richly  ornamented 
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drinking-cup ;  and  near  the  left  side  of  the 
adult,  was  a  small  lance-head  of  brass, 
and  a  piece  of  grey  slaty  stone,  perforated 
at  the  ends  :  there  was  also  a  small  in¬ 
strument  of  bone,  and  two  circular  orna¬ 
ments  of  thin,  but  pure  gold  ;  these  were 
also  perforated  and  used,  like  the  blue 
stone,  as  ornaments  of  dress.” 

On  Rodmead  Down  we  have  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  supposed  latest  mode  of 
burial  adopted  by  the  Britons ;  viz. 
by  extending  the  body  at  full  length. 

“  In  this  barrow  we  discovered  a  skele¬ 
ton  extended  at  full  length,  with  its  head 
towards  the  North-east,  and  with  it  a  va¬ 
riety  of  curious  articles.  1  .  A  brazen  vessel 
seven  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which 
was  laid  at  the  feet  qf  the  skeleton ;  the 
inside  was  gilt,  and  the  outside  protected 
by  wood,  and  small  strips  of  brass.  2.  A 
la  rge  cone  of  iron,  which  formed  the  umbo 
of  a  shield  ;  and  near  it  two  studs,  plated 
with  silver,  with  a  buckle  and  clasp  of 
brass,  all,  most  probably,  appertaining  to 
the  shield.  Besides  the  above  articles, 
this  warrior  had  a  variety  of  iron  arms 
buried  with  him  ;  viz.  a  long  two-edged 
sword,  two  knives,  and  a  spear-head.” 

Our  Author  supposes  that  a  later 
period  of  interment  is  indicated  by 
the  iron  instruments,  which  metal  was 
not  known  so  soon  in  Britain  as  that 
of  brass. 

“  Sed  prius  seris  erat  quam  ferri  cognitus 
usus.” 

The  second  Station  comprehends 
the  country  near  Warminster,  and 
bears  the  title  of  Warminster  Station. 
In  it  we  find  descriptions  and  plans 
of  the  very  fine  camps  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  that  town,  one  of  which 
particularly  claims  our  altention, 
from  the  historical  anecdotes  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  and  which  have  been 
the  cause  of  much  conjecture  and 
controversy.  I  here  allude  to  Brat¬ 
ton  Camp,  distinguished  by  the  figure 
of  a  horse,  cut  on  the  declivity  of 
the  hill,  immediately  under  the  camp. 
<©ur  author  has  devoted  several  pages 
to  the  elucidation  of  this  historical 
event;  viz.  the  Battle  of  Eddington, 
fought  between  Alfred,  King  of  rhe 
West  Saxons,  and  his  inveterate  ene¬ 
mies  the  Danes,  in  the  year  812.  He 
says, 

“  The  circumstances  attending  this  bat¬ 
tle  have  been  so  misrepresented  by  topo¬ 
graphical  writers,  that,  for  the  honour  of 
our  country,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
enter  fully  into  the  subject;  to  endeavour 
to  distinguish  truth  from  ficiion,  and  by 
dearly  stating  the  line  of  march  pursued 


by  our  Saxon  Monarch,  prevent,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  any  future  doubt  or  controversy.  And 
when  we  consider  that  this  battle  decided, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  fate  of  Britain, 
and  secured  its  future  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  which,  thanks  to  Providence 
and  a  well-regulated  Constitution,  still 
remain  sound  and  inviolate,  whilst  the 
greater  portion  of  Europe  has  been  obliged, 
through  dire  necessity,  to  sacrifice  its  free¬ 
dom,  privileges,  and  riches;  this  digression 
will,  I  flatter  myself,  be  pardoned  by  my 
readers,  and  not  be  considered  as  tedious 
or  nugatory.” 

After  stating  the  various  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  fortune  experienced  by  the 
illustrious  Alfred,  and  the  sad  neces¬ 
sity  of  his  retreat  to  the  Isle  of  Athel- 
ney,  in  Somersetshire,  he  gives  us 
from  the  original  text  of  Asser  (the 
learned  biographer  of  the  Saxon  Mo¬ 
narch),  the  detail  of  his  march  from 
the  aforesaid  Isle  of  Athelney  to 
Eddington,  where  he  fought  with  the 
Danes.  On  the  first  day  he  marched 
to  a  place  called  Petra  JEgbrylita  ; 
on  the  econd,  to  JEcglea  ;  and  on  the 
third,  to  JEtliandune ,  where  he  at¬ 
tacked  his  enemies  the  Danes,  and 
drove  them  to  theirstrong  hold, which, 
after  a  blockade  of  fourteen  days,  he 
obliged  them  to  surrender.  Having 
stated  the  various  opinions  of  differ¬ 
ent  writers  respecting  this  line  of 
march,  our  author  thus  concludes  : 

“  Less  would  have  been  written  or  said 
on  this  memorable  subject,  had  Authors 
taken  the  pains  to  examine  personally  the 
local  situation,  or  the  line  of  country 
through  which  King  Alfred  would  naturally 
have  directed  his  march.  In  the  course 
now  laid  down  before  my  Readers,  we  find 
nothing  improbable ;  and  even  etymology 
need  not  be  tortured,  in  order  to  explain  the 
names  of  places  recorded  on  this  occasion; 
for  we  find  the  Petra  JEgbnjhta  re-echoed 
in  Brixton ;  the  JEcglea  in  Clea,  Clay,  or 
Buciey ;  and  the  JEtliandune  in  Edding¬ 
ton.  In  Bratton  Castle,  we  recognize  the 
fortress  to  which  the  Danes  retreated  be¬ 
fore  Alfred ;  and  the  white  horse  (which 
was  the  standard  of  the  Saxons)  was  pro¬ 
bably  figured  on  the  hill  to  commemorate 
this  glorious  event.”. 

The  third  Station  is  Heytesbury, 
in  which  we  find  some  interesting 
records  of  the  numerous  Barrows 
opened  in  that  neighbourhood,  which 
produced  celts  of  flint,  hammers,  or 
adzes,  of  stone,  with  sundry  articles 
of  bone,  denoting  the  highest  anti¬ 
quity  and  the  rudest  mra.  We  have 
also  an  account  of  a  very  fine  reli- 
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gious  Circle,  called  Oldbury  Camp , 
oil  which  our  Author  observes: 

“  We  learn  from  the  highest  authority, 
that  a  very  general  and  antient  custom 
prevailed  of  worshiping  upon  high  plactes, 
which  originated  from  the  very  natural ' 
idea  of  approaching,  as  near  as  possible, 
to  the  Deitj’-,  on  these  holy  occasions.” 

I  have  already  quoted  extracts 
from  this  work, describing  three  modes 
of  antient  burial:  and  here,  at  page 
SI,  we  find  an  example  of  the  other 
mode,  by  collecting  the  burned  ashes 
and  bones  of  the  deceased,  and  de¬ 
positing  them  within  the  sepulchral 
urn  inverted,  and  inclosed  within  a 
cist  cut  in  the  native  bed  of  chalk. 

At  page  84,  we  find  the  description 
of  a  very  extensive  British  town,  on 
Knock  Down;  an  account  of  which, 
from  the  novelty  of  the  discovery, 
will,  I  trust,  prove  satisfactory  to 
^our  Readers.  Our  Author  observes 
that, 

“  In  his  Introduction,  he  has  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  mention  the  numerous  towns  and 
villages,  which  his  researches,  on  the  Wilt¬ 
shire  Downs,  had  enabled  him  to  discover, 
some  few  of  which  he  had  mentioned  in 
his  first  and  second  Stations  ;  but  as  this 
British  settlement  on  *Knook  Down  bears 
a  far  more  decided  and  perfect  character 
than  either  Of  those  that  have  hitherto  oc¬ 
curred,  I  shall  illustrate  it  by  a  plan,  and 
be  more  minute  in  my  description  of  it. 

“  We  have  undoubted  proofs  from  his¬ 
tory,  and  from  existing  remains,  that  the 
earliest  habitations  were  pits  or  slight  ex¬ 
cavations  in  the  ground,  covered  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
by  boughs  of  trees,  or  sods  of  turf.  The 
high  grounds  were  pointed  out  by  nature, 
as  the  fittest  for  these  early  settlements, 
being  less  encumbered  by  wood,  and  af¬ 
fording  a  better  pasture  for  the  numerous 
flocks  and  herds,  from  which  the  erratic 
tribes  of  the  first  colonists  drew  their 
means  of  subsistence  ;  but  after  the  cou- 
quest  of  our  island  by  the  Romans,  when, 
'by  means  of  their  enlightened  knowledge, 
society  became  more  civilized,  the  Bri¬ 
tons  began  to  quit  the  elevated  ridge  of 
chalk  hills,  and  seek  more  sheltered  and 
desirable  situations.  At  first,  we  find 
them  removed  into  the  sandy  vales  im¬ 
mediately  bordering  on  the  chalk  hills ; 
and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  improved 
state  of  society,  under  the  Romans,  in¬ 
sured  them  security,  the  valleys  were 
cleared  of  wood,  and  towns  and  villages 
were  erected  in  the  plain,  near  rivers, 
which,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
became  the  residence  of  the  Saxons.  But 
a  considerable  period  must  have  elapsed 
before  these  important  changes  tookplace ; 


for,  on  our  bleakest  hills,  we  "find  the 
luxuries  of  the  Romans  introduced  into 
tire  British  settlements :  flues,  hypocausts. 
Stuccoed  and  painted  walls,  &c.  &c.  Yet 
not  a  single  inscription  has  ever  yet  becu 
discovered  in  any  one  of  these  British  vil¬ 
lages,  that  might  throw  some  positive  light 
upon  the  rera  in  which  they  flourished,  or 
were  deserted  for  a  more  temperate  or 
less  exposed  climate.” 

“‘The  site  of  these  villages  is  decidedly 
marked  by  great  cavities  and  irregularities 
of  ground,  and  by  a  black  soil;  when  tire 
moles  were  more  abundant,  numerous 
coins  were  thrown  up  by  them,  as  well  as 
fragments  of  pottery  of  different  species. 
On  digging  in  these  excavations,  we  find 
the  coarse  British  pottery,  and  almost 
every  species  of  what  has  been  called  Ro¬ 
man  pottery,  but  which  I  conceive  to  have 
been  manufactured  by  the  Briton?,  from 
Roman  models  ;  also  fibulce,  and  rings  of 
brass  worn  as  armilla ’  or  bracelets,  flat- 
headed  iron  nails,  hinges  of  doors,  locks 
and  keys,  and  a  variety  of  Roman  coins: 
of  which  the  small  brass,  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  are  the  most  numerous,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  the  Constantine  family. 
In  digging  within  these  British  villages, 
we  have  but  rarely  discovered  any  signs 
of  building  with  stone  or  flint ;  but  we 
have  several  times -found  very  thin  stones 
laid  as  floors  to  a  room.  The  fire-places 
were  small  excavations  in  the  ground,  in 
which  we  have  frequently  found  a  large 
flat  hearth  stone  ;  and  in  two  parts  of  this 
extensive  British  village,  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  hypocausts  similar  to  those  in  the 
Roman  villa  at  Pitmead,  near  Warmin¬ 
ster.  These  are  regular  works  of  stone 
and  flint,  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
covered  with  large  flat  stones,  well  ce¬ 
mented  by  mortar.  We  have  also,  during 
our  investigations  of  this  spot,  repeatedly 
found  pieces  of  painted  stucco,  and  of 
brick  flues,  also  pit-coal,  and  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  glass,  or  crystal  rings,  beads, 
&c.  &c.” 

The  chief  object  of  our  Author’s 
publications  seems  to  be  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  our  island;  and  his  present  re¬ 
searches  are  confined  to  the  British 
Eera.  In  every  point  of  view  we  must 
consider  it  as  a  work  of  novelty,  in¬ 
terest,  and  information.  The  system 
of  antient  burial  has  hitherto  been 
but  imperfectly  developed;  and  the 
discovery  of  the  British  settlements 
on  the  elevated  chalk  hills  is  totally 
new,  and  redounds  to  the  credit  of 
our  historian  and  his  associates.  This 
work  is  amply  illustrated  by  maps, 
plans  of  camps,  and  articles  discovered 
in  barrows,  which  seem  to  have  been 
correctly  drawn  by  Mr.  Crocker,  and 
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are  most  admirably  executed  by  Mr. 
Basire.  The  first  livraison ,  contain¬ 
ing  the  Stations  of  Stourton,  War¬ 
minster,  and  Heytesbury,  consists  of 
95  pages  and  27  engravings ;  amongst 
which  is  a  very  elegant  frontispiece, 
and  a  spirited  portrait  of  Mr.  William 
Cunnington,  engraved  by  Easire. 

And  now,  Mr.  Urban,  allow  me  to 
say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  re¬ 
marks  made  on  the  History  of  Antient 
Wiltshire  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  March  1 S 1 1 .  Justice  to  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  that  work  and  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Cunnington  requires  it 
of  me,  as  a  friend  and  an  impartial 
Reader.  I  knew  them  both,  Mr. 
Urban;  and  I  have  often  remarked 
the  feelings  and  friendship  which  each 
bore  towards  the  other.  Mr.  Cun¬ 
nington  was  an  industrious  tradesman, 
residing  at  Heytesbury:  a  man  of 
plain  good  sense,  sound  judgment, 
and  most  exquisite  feelings;  whose 
character  has  been  both  ably  and 
justly  pourtrayed,  in  the  First  Part 
of  your  present  Volume,  pp.  185,  6. 

The  Critic  begins  Ids  censures  in 
limine ,  applying  them  to  the' follow¬ 
ing  Dedication  : 

“  To  Mr.  William  Cunnington. 

“  Men,  illustrious  either  for  their  noble 
birth,  conspicuous  character,  or  distin¬ 
guished  literary  abilities,  have,  in  genera!, 
engrossed  the  homage  of  Dedications ; 
but,  on  this  occasion,  I  shall  deviate  from 
this  long-established  custom,  and  gratify 
my  private  feelings,  by  paying  a  tribute 
that  is  due  to  justice  and  friendship. 

“  To  you,  therefore,  Sir,  who  first  pro¬ 
jected  the  plan  of  this  History,  and  by 
your  interesting  collections,  and  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries,  encouraged- me  to  pursue 
it ;  this  work  is  most  gratefully  and  ap¬ 
propriately  dedicated.” 

This  Dedication,  strange  to  say, 
is  considered  by  our  Critick  as  an 
insult ,  who  adds: 

“  What  he  (Mr.  Cunnington)  thought 
on  this  occasion,  we  pretend  not  to  con¬ 
jecture  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  unless  his 
feelings  were  of  a  different  texture  from  our 
own,  he  was  not  superlatively  delighted.” 

Fortunately  I  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  what  he  felt,  and 
what  he  thought  on  this  subject,  for 
lie  had  never  been  apprized  by  the 
Author  of  the  intended  Dedication, 
and,  when,  on  receiving  the  book,  he 
read  it,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  to 
his  latest  hour  in  life  expressed  his 
gratitude  to  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  for 


this  tribute  of  friendship  :  in  short, 
he  felt  the  Dedication  as  the  Author 
intended  he  should  do,  and  as,  I  think, 
the  generality  of  your  Readers  will 
also  do. 

The  next  object  of  our  Critick’s 
censure  is  the  following  motto,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  Introduction, 

“  We  speak  from  facts,  not  theory 

which,  we  agree  with  him,  would  have 
been  more  properly  applied  to  the 
body  of  the  work  than  to  the  Intro¬ 
duction,  though  I  do  not  find  that,  in 
the  latter,  he  departs  from  his  motto; 
as  his  accounts  of  the  antient  popu¬ 
lation  of  our  island  are  drawn  from 
the  records  of  classical  historians,  &c. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me, 
Mr.  Urban,  that  before  a  person  un¬ 
dertakes  the  difficult  office  of  Critick , 
it  is  highly  necessary  that  he  should 
make  himself  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject  intended  to  be  criticized. 
Now  1  strongly  suspect,  tiiat  our 
learned  Critick  is  not  quite  so  well 
informed,  on  this  matter,  as  he  ought 
to  be.  1  doubt  if  he  has  ever  seen  a 
Barrow  opened  —  or  explored  a  Bri¬ 
tish  village:  perhaps,  also,  he  has 
never  traversed  the  Wiltshire  Downs, 
with  a  view  of  inquiry  into  their  An¬ 
tiquities:  Jet  him,  therefore,  implore 
the  protection  of  Chyndonax ,  the 
Arch-Druid  ;  and  with  him  visit  the 
mysterious  circles  of  Abury  and  Stone¬ 
henge  ;  lest,  through  ignorance  of 
their  mazes  and  intricacies,  he  may 
not  only  wander  about  in  obscurity, 
but  be  disabled  from  giving  that  in¬ 
formation  which  is  generally  required 
and  expected  from  a  Scholar  and  a 
Critick. 

(To  he  continued.) 


LETTER  LXXII.  ON  PRISONS. 

“  Avaunt,  and  quit  my  sight !  Let  the 
earth  hide  thee  !  [cold, 

Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes. 
Which  thou  doth  glare  with.” 

Macbeth,  Act.  3,  Sc.  5. 

0  may  the  native  of  Manks  ex¬ 
claim  with  awful  reflection,  on 
the  imprisonment,  and  final  emanci¬ 
pation,  by  premature  death,  of  an 
unfortunate  British  officer,  from  the 
loathsome  dungeons  of  Castle  Rushed. 
After  the  infliction  of  severity  on  a 
living  fellow  creature,  there  seems  to 
be  a  latent  principle  of  sensibility  iu 
the  human  breast,  to  feel  for  departed 
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worth  ;  and  to  sympathize  with  those 
whose  accumulated  affliction  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  melancholy  event;  es¬ 
pecially,  when  feminine  and  infantile 
infelicity  claims  the  exercise  of  the 
decent  rights  of  interment ;  which 
man,  in  his  savage  state,  devotes  to 
the  dead  corpse,  even  of  an  enemy. 
Achilles,  in  his  rage  to  avenge. the 
death  of  Patroclus,  was  moved  to 
pity  on  the  death  of  his  avowed  an¬ 
tagonist,  and  contributed  to  his  decent 
and  honourable  interment,  though 
described  by  the  poet,  like  a  Manks- 
man, 

“  Irnpiger,  iraeundus,  inexorabilis,  acer*.” 

For,  that  there  still  exists  a  race 
assuming  even  the  name  of  Christian, 
exempt  from  the  tender  feelings  of 
human  nature,  may  he  inferred  from 
the  subsequent  letter  and  petition. 

“To  James  Neild,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Isle  of  Man,  Aug.  21. 

The  unfortunate  John  B.  Porter, 
whom  every  one,  who  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  confined  in  Castle 
liushen  must  think  of  with  gratitude, 
for  having  drawn  your  attention  to 
it,  died  on  Monday  last,  the  19th.  He 
was  taken  ill  at  three  o’clock,  and 
expired  the  same  evening  at  nine. 
From  the  day  the  account  came  of 
the  Insolvent  Bill  having  been  thrown 
out  by  the  Lords,  a  very  great  alter¬ 
ation  was  visible  in  his  looks,  and  his 
usual  cheerful  habit  forsook  him  : 
he  yvas  only  39  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  two  years  and  a  quarter  in  Cas¬ 
tle  Rushen  :  when  he  died,,,  he  was 
not  possessed  of  a  single  shilling,  and 
his  widow  was  obliged  to  sell  her  bed 
to  get  him  a  coffin.  Though  the 
clergyman  of  this  town  took  the  in¬ 
closed  petition  to  the  principal  inha¬ 
bitants,  not  one  shilling  was  raised. 
I  did  not  know  him  before  he  came 
here ;  but  the  only  crime  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  is  his  having  represented  to 
you  a  true  state  of  this  prison.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Insolvent  Bill  was  talked  of 
here,  the  people  would  give  credit  to 
prisoners,  but  now  they  will  not ; 
even  my  children  are  insulted  in  the 
streets,  as  the  people  think  a  relative 
of  mine  had  been  active  in  getting  the 
Isle  of  Man  included  in  the  Insolvent 
Bill.  Want  of  air  and  exercise,  has, 
I  believe,  been  the  cause  of  this  poor 
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man’s  death.  Had  I  not  the  good 
fortune  to  have  a  room  on  the  walls, 
though  it  is  but  eight  feet  upon  nine, 
I  believe  I  should  have  lost  my  life 
long  ago.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
your  most  obedient,  most  humble  ser¬ 
vant,  &c.” 

“  Died  suddenly  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing,  19th  of  August,  in  Castle  Rushen 
Jaii,  John  B.  Porter,  in  the  most  dis¬ 
tressing  circumstances,  leaving  a  wife 
and  infant  chiid,  without  one  farthing 
to  procure  the  smallest  necessary  of 
life. 

From  the  humane  and  compassion¬ 
ate,  his  afflicted  widow  implores  re¬ 
lief,  so  that  she  may  be  enabled  to 
have  her  husband’s  body  decently  in¬ 
terred;  and  to  return  to  her  friends, 
who  live  about  50  miles  from  White¬ 
haven, 

To  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to 
pity  her  unfortunate  situation,  she 
makes  this  application  ;  and  any  trifle 
they  may  be  charitably  disposed  to 
assist  her  with,  she  will  feel  most 
grateful  for,  and  they  shall  be  reim¬ 
bursed  on  her  arrival  in  England. 

Castle  liushen  Jail ,  August  20.” 

Perhaps  the  last  tribute  from  the 
pen  of  this  unfortunate  officer  was 
paid  to  Mr.  Neiid,  ill  the  following 
effusion  of  gratitude. 

“  To  James  Neied,  Esq. 

Sir,  Castle  Rushen,  Aug.  IS. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  Mr. 
Harrison’s  account;  and,  in  the  name 
of  those  most  unfortunate,  to  whom 
the  House,  of  dords  has  not  now  even 
left  the  consolation’  of  hope,  I  beg 
leave  to  return  you  most  grateful 
thanks  for  your  bounty.  I  have  the 
honour  to  remain,  Sir,  yours  most 
respectfully,  J.  B.  Porter.” 

Hope,  the  kind  consolatrix  of  hu¬ 
man  infelicity,  inspires  perseverance 
and  firmness,  under  the  shades  of 
misery  incident  to  man ;  and  when 
this  is  annihilated,  he  becomes  a  prey 
to  pensiveness;  and,  languishing  under 
melancholy  and  despair,  sinks  int* 
the  grave. 

In  the  innumerable  instances  of 
such  catastrophe,  this  was  fully  veri¬ 
fied  in  the  fate  of  the  late  Lord 
George  Gordon.  Condemned  to  im¬ 
prisonment,  in  Newgate,  for  three 
years,  he  continued  cheerful,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  healthful,  under  the  hope  of 
a  termination  of  confinement.  A 
short  time  previousto  this  long  looked 
for  period,  he  consulted  me  on  the 
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mode  of  living  to  be  adopted  on  the 
renewed  enjoyment  of  free  air,  which 
he  anticipated  with  a  cheerfulness  and 
vivacity,  which  perhaps  none  feel  so 
joyfully,  as  he  who  has  experienced 
the  loss  of  liberty  :  but,  on  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  his  commitment,  for  want 
of  proper  sureties,  he  was  again  re¬ 
manded  to  Newgate,  and  his  confine¬ 
ment  now  appeared  to  him  intermi¬ 
nable.  In  this  hopeless  state,  his  spi¬ 
rits  sunk,  bodily  debility  supervened, 
and  a  petechial  fever  afforded  an 
early  exit  to  eternity. 

The  late  bill  for  the  relief  of  insol¬ 
vent  debtors,  which  a  noble  Lord  in 
the  House  of  Peers  wished  to  pass, 
appears  to  have  been  founded  on  hu¬ 
manity,  and  it  may  be  presumed,  that 
be  will  persevere  in  his  design  to  in¬ 
troduce  it,  modified.  The  clause  in 
favour  of  the  prisoners  in  Castle  Ru- 
shen  was  rejected,  in  consequence  of 
its  late  introduction,  and  from  doubts 
of  its  involving  matters  of  right ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  every  effort  would 
have  been  exerted,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  prevent  its  in¬ 
sertion  on  the  latter  account,  lest  it 
might  afford  a  plea  for  the  subsequent 
introduction  of  taxation,  from  which 
they  are  in  great  measure  exempt. 
It  would,  however,  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  for  the  prisoners  had  no  prospect 
of  relief  been  suggested — if  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  afford and  that  despond¬ 
ency,  which  begets  despair,  had  not 
invaded  the  afflicted  bosom  of  the 
forlorn  prisoner. 

The  laws  of  the  Island  respecting 
British  debtors  are  equally  partial  and 
cruel.  The  British  creditor  can  only 
sue  the  Manksman  for  his  property 
there ;  but  the  latter  can,  not  only  sue 
the  British  subject  for  his  property 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  also  in  Britain, 
and  keep  him  in  jail  for  life,  as  nei¬ 
ther  bankrupt  laws  nor  hills  of  in- 
_  solvency  extend  to  this  island,  al¬ 
though  the  mutiny  bill  does  ;  at  the 
same  time,  Castle  Rushen  is  the  only 
prison,  and  contains  only  three  rooms, 
for  men,  women,  and  felons;  and  these 
are  occasionally  so  Crouded,  as  to 
compel  the  unfortunate  debtor  to  con¬ 
finement  with  the  felons.  There  is 
not  any  infirmary,  or  any  accommo¬ 
dation  for  women  whatever. 

In  the  name  of  humanity,  whether 
an  unfortunate  fellow  creature  linger 
in  the  dungeons  of  Castle  Rushen 
for  life  or  not,  they  are  unfit  for  the 
abode  of  man,  and  disgraceful  to  a 


civilized  country.  A  new  structure, 
more  eligible  in  every  respect,  should 
be  immediately  erected:  so  urgent 
indeed  does  this  necessity  appear  to 
him  who  has  already  shed  a  portion 
of  comfort  among  the  prisoners  of 
Castle  Rushen,  that  he  has  offered  a 
very  liberal  donation  towards  effect¬ 
ing  such  a  structure  ;  a  circumstance 
which  has  lately  come  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  J.  C.  Lettsom. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  18. 

MIE  nominal  price  of  Gold  has 
advanced  twice  this  month:  It 
rose  Two  Shillings  per  ounce  on  the 
1st  instant,  and  Two  Shillings  more 
on  the  1 1th.  Silver  has  risen  a  Half¬ 
penny  per  ounce. 

The  prices  now  charged  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  refiners  are,  £.  s.  d. 

Pure  Virgin  Gold  5  10  0  per  oz. 

Ditto  Silver  0  7  0  ditto. 

Standard  Gold  is  1  2  11§  per  oz. 

above  the  Mint  price. 

Sterling  Silver  is  0  1  per  oz. 

above  the  Mint  price. 

Silver  is  cheaper  in  proportion  than 
Gold  ;  for,  by  the  Mint  regulation,  an 
ounce  of  Standard  Gold  ;  is  equal  to 
15  oz.  1  dwt.  lOgrs.  of  Sterling  Sil¬ 
ver,  but  the  present  price  of  an  ounce 
of  Gold  will  purchase  15  oz.  11  dwt. 
G  grs.  of  Silver. 

The  Bank  of  England  One  Pound 
Note  purports  to  represent  5  dwts, 
3  grs.  of  Standard  Gold;  but  at  the 
present  price  will  purchase  only  3 
dwts.  28  grs. 

Guineas  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
being  sold  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
Mint  price  ;  if  the  restriction  extend¬ 
ed  to  Bullion,  the  Note  could  not  be¬ 
come  depreciated,  nor  would  there 
be  any  profit  either  in  melting  or  ex¬ 
porting  coin.  B.  S. 

'  Mr.  Urban,  Stamford,  Nov.  \3. 
FTEI1  you  have  been  so  much 
teazed  about  the  age  of  Miss 
Seward,  I  think  it  high  time  to  set  the 
question  at  rest. 

Anne  (not  Anna),  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Seward,  rector  of  Eyam, 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  was  baptized 
there  on  the  28th  of  December,  1742. 

She  had  a  sister,  Sarah,  baptized 
there  the  25th  of  April,  1744.  Ano¬ 
ther  sister,  Jane,  buried  there  15th  of 
Feb.  1747-8.  And  another  sister,  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  buried  there  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1749.  Soon  after  the  last  of  these 
dates,  Mr.  Seward  left  JEyam.  T.  B. 

(  IliLl/S- 
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Illustrations  of  Horace, 
Book  II.  Satire  VIII. 

UR  bard  could  scarcely  have  ter¬ 
minated  his  satirical  career  more 
honourably  to  himself,  and  to  the 
greater  regret  of  the  Reader,  than 
by  this  piece  ;  notwithstanding  it  is  of 
that  order  which  appear  to  have  been 
composed,  not  so  much  for  the  pub- 
lick,  as  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
great  friend  Meeceuas.  He  delineates 
a  scene  which,  in  cities  abounding  in 
wealth  and  iuxury,  must  at  present 
frequently  enough  occur,  for  having 
(notwithstanding  the  several  gentle 
touches,  which  the  hand  of  time  has 
obliterated  to  us)  still  a  freshness, 
which,  in  so  old  a  picture,  is  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  skirl  of  the 
master. 

it  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  of 
a  common  practice  at  Rome,  for  peo¬ 
ple  of  inferior  station  to  give  enter¬ 
tainments  to  persons  of  the  first  qua¬ 
lity;  partly  in  hopes  thereby  of  in¬ 
sinuating  themselves  into  their  good 
graces*,  partly,  in  order  on  such  an 
occasion,  to  make  a  display  of  their 
opulence  and  taste,  and  to  give  them¬ 
selves  additional  consequence  with 
folks  of  their  own  class,  as  though 
they  were  on  a  certain  foot  of  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  principal  characters  in 
the  republic;  to  be  able  to  say,  in 
a  particular  tone  of  importance  : 
“  When  Maecenas  lately  did  me  the 
honour  to  take  his  meal  with  me,”  or, 

Maicena's,  with  whom,,  to  mention 
it  without  vanity,  I  may  flatter  my¬ 
self  with  being  in  high  favour,”  &c. 
The  latter  prevailed  chiefly  among 
that  sort  of  parvenus ,  who,  as  finan¬ 
ciers,  by  extensive  mercantile  affairs, 
commission®,  contracts,  farming  the 
public  revenues,  and  the  like,  rapidly 
amassed  a  large  fortune,  or  still  more 
rapidly  became  rich  by  worming 
themselves  into  the  good-liking  of 

*  An  instance  of  this  nature  appears  in 
the  fetters  of  Cicero  to  Trebatius,  where 
be  rep  eatedly  mentions  a  certain  Octavius, 
who  was  determined,  by  main  force,  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  great  Consul.  Cn.  Octavius , 
sun  mo  genere  natus,  terree  Jilius,  is  me,  quia 
sett  Ilium ,  familiar  era  esse,  crebru  ad  cce.narti 
uivitul :  adhuc  non  potuit  perducere ;  sed 
mi  hi  tamen  gratum  esi.  Lib.  vii.  ep.  9. 
■Cgo,  st  fens  cwnitarem,  Cn.  Octavio,  fami- 
iiari  Into,  non  defuissem  :  cui  tamen  dixi, 
awn  me  aliquoties  mvitaret :  oro  te,  quis  tu 
es  f  &sc.  ibid.  ep.  16. 

Qekt.  Mas.  November?  1811. 
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persons  of  this  stamp,  and  being  con¬ 
stituted  their  heirs,  and  now,  in  virtue 
of  the  maxim,  which  our  poet  so 
frequently  makes  the  object  of  his 
Satire,  imagined,  that  their  money 
covered  all  their  defects,  and  commu¬ 
nicated  to  them  all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary,  for  making  a  figure  in  the  w  orld, 
and  for  setting  them  on  a  level,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  the  first  and  best 
characters. 

In  all  probability  the  Nasidienua 
Rufus,  who  gives  the  sumptuous 
banquet  to  Maecenas,  which  Horace 
makes  his  friend  Fundanius  describe 
to  him  in  the  present  poem,  was  a  man, 
of  that  species  *.  A  modern  author 
would  not  have  failed  to  give  us  a 
complete  delineation  from  head  to 
foot  ot  so  ridiculous  a  personage  ;  but 
Horace  had  a  different  and  unques¬ 
tionably  a  better  manner  of  pourtray- 
ing  his  people ;  and  without  seeming 
to  have  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  view, 
with  a  stroke  here  and  with  a  stroke 
there,  out  comes  suddenly  and  un¬ 
expectedly  the  effect,  that  ws  see  the 
man  standing  alive  before  us,  and  di¬ 
rectly  think  we  have  already  known, 
many  like  him.  It  is  evideift,  from 
all  circumstances,  that  this  Nasidienus, 
after  the  manner  of  most  of  those, 
w  hom  fortune  and  their  own  talent  in 
the  art  of  getting  rich,  have  raised 
from  an  bumble  origin  to  some  con¬ 
sequence  in  the  world,  was  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  caricature  made  up  of  avarice 
and  prodigality,  of  politeness  and  ser¬ 
vility,  of  vanity  and  credulity;  and 
with  a  number  of  petty  pretensions  to 
taste  and  fashion,  was  a  dull,  empty, 
formal,  and  tiresome  fellow,  without 
mind,  without  education,  without 
maimers,  and,  therefore,  probably 
was  not  a  man,  with  whom  so  accom¬ 
plished  a  gentleman  as  Maecenas  could 
have  any  other  correspondence,  than 
that  which  chance  and  the  moment 
cause  to  arise  and  instantly  vanish,  in 
such  a  city  as  Rome ;  even  between 
persons  the  most  opposite  and  repugn 

*  The  conjecture  of  some  coaimenta-  > 
tors,  that  Nasidienus  is  a  fictitious  appel¬ 
lation,  and  that  Horace  meant  under  it 
Salvidienus  Rufus,  of  whom  Suetonius 
sp.etjks  in  his  lxvith  chapter  in  Augnsto, 
lias  not  only  not  the  slightest  foundation 
in  its  behalf,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
that  might  be  advanced  against  it,  if  it 
were  worth  while  to  engage  in  ^discussion 
of  the  point. 
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nant  to  each  other.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
suffice  it  to  say,  Maecenas  could  not 
<or  would  not,  from  regards  that  may 
abundantly  be  conceived,  refuse  this 
Nasidienus  the  honour  of  entertaining 
him  ;  but  the  affair  taking  such  a  turn, 
as  we  may  imagine  beforehand,  he 
seems  to  have  judged  it  but  equitable, 
that  the  silly  chap  should  not  come 
off  with  entire  impunity  for  his  im¬ 
pertinence:  and  as  the  revenge,  which 
Vibidius  and  Balatro  had  wreaked 
Upon  his  wine-cellar,  at  the  time, 
was  thought  not  adequate,  Horace, 
though  not  an  eyewitness,  appears 
to  have  taken  the  remainder  upon 
him,  and  to  have  contrived  in  this 
witty  and  humorous  Sa'ire,  amply  to 
compensate  his  great  friend  for  the 
discomfort  he  had  sustained  iu  the 
banqueting-hall  of  Nasidienus. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject,  it  n  ay 
not  perhaps  be  superfluous  io  call  the 
Reader’s  attention  to  a  circumstance 
which  I  take  to  be  a  stroke  of  the 
nicest  urbanity  and  delicacy,  and  con¬ 
sists  in  this:  that  notwithstanding 
Masceuas  was  the  principal  person  at 
Nasidienus’sefitertainmentjheplaysno 
part  in  this  whole  performance,  keeps 
perfectly  passive,  uniformly  repre¬ 
sents  a  mute,  taking  no  part  in  all  the 
frolicks  of  his  two  shadows  (or,  in 
our  mode  of  speaking,  led-captains  or 
companionable  cavaliers),  and  the 
tricks  they  practised  on  poor  Nasidi¬ 
enus  ;  and  throughout  is  only  twice 
mentioned  by  name  \  aud  even  then, 
merely  because  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
to  shew,  that  the  carousal  was  insti¬ 
tuted  in  honour  of  him.  Every 
Reader  of  discriminating  sagacity  aud 
refined  taste,  will,  I  hope,  ascribe 
due  praise  to  the  poet,  qui  nil  molilur 
/  inepte ,  who,  in  a  comic  painting,  in 
which  he  designs  to  ridicule  a  block¬ 
head,  places  the  respectable  person, 
whose  cause  he  avenges,  entirely  in 
the  background ;  and  who,  even  in 
the  wantonest  sallies  of  his  sportive 
humour,  never  loses  the  sense  of  the 
decorous. 

Ut  aiebat  caencp  pater. Here  seems 
an  irony  lurking  behind.  Nasidienus 
had  set  all  his  wits  at  work,  that  he 
might  regale  such  a  great  lord  as 
Maecenas  m  a  truly  magnificent  style, 
worthy  of  his  station.  The  Lucanian 
wild-boars  were  reckoned  excellent 
both  in  point  of  size  and  flavour. 
lc<oidingly,-foT  this  entertainment. 


he  had  procured  a  boar  from  Lucania, 
and  as  if  that  was  not  enough,  he 
takes  care  to  mention  that  it  was 
caught  while  the  South  wind  was 
gently  blowing ;  perhaps  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  noses  of  his  guests  to 
the  smell  of  it,  who,  judging  from 
that,  might  have  suspected  something 
much  worse. 

Divitias  miseras  /]  What  Horace 
properly  means  hy  this  exclamation, 
is  not  remarkably  clear,  and  1  find  no 
exposition  of  the  commentators  that 
fully  satisfies  me.  I  must  therefore 
keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  words 
of  the  text,  and  leave  it  to  the  Reader 
himself,  to  make  what  he  can  or 
chooses  of  it.  The  wine,  from  the 
territory  of  the  town  Ca3cuhum,  in 
Campania,  at  that  time,  held  the  fore¬ 
most  rank  among  the  Italian,  as  the 
wine  of  Chios  did  among  the  Grecian 
wines.  Nasidienus,  therefore,  whose 
grand  object  in  this  entertainment 
was  to  display  his  magnificence,  or¬ 
ders,  with  great  ostentation,  a  basket 
of  flasks  of  both  these  sorts  of  wine 
to  be  brought  Lest*  however,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  he  had  not 
Falerniau  and  Albanian  wine  likewise 
in  his  cellar  (which  also,  as  has  been 
already  elsewhere  remarked,  were 
reckoned  amongst  the  choicest  and 
dearest  wines);  he  fails  not  to  inform 
Mascenas,  that  he  was  provided  also 
with  them,  in  case  Maecenas  chose 
rather  to  drink  Falernian  or  Alba¬ 
nian.  I  suppose  the  miserablenes*' 
that  Horace  seems  to  find  in  this  os¬ 
tentation  lies  in  this  :  that  Nasidienus 
did  not  immediately  produce  his  Fa¬ 
lernian  and  Albanian  wines,  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  Cajcuban  and 
Chian,  and  leave  it  to  the  choice  of 
the  guests,  which  they  preferred  to 
drink.  For,  in  his  manner  of  acting, 
it  has,  however,  the  appearance  as  if 
he  wanted  to  spare,  at  least,  his  Fa¬ 
lernian  and  Albanian,  iu  hopes  that 
his  guests  would  be  discreet  enough 
to  make  no  use  of  his  liberal  offers. 
There  is  always  somewhat  aukward 
and  niggardly  in  the  manner  adopted 
by  a  person  of  this  sort,  whenj^e 
would  give  himself  the  air  of  being 
so  wealthy  and  freehearted  as,  on 
such  occasions,  to  care  nothing  about 
expense.  And  to  this  feature,  in  the 
character  of  Nasidienus,  it  seems  as 
if  the  poet  here  intended  to  allude. 

Hydaspes. ]  This  copper-coloured 
fellow  had  been  brought  from  the 
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Blast  Indies.  It  was  a  part  of  the  os- 
teutatious  luxury  of  the  rich  Romans 
to  have  slaves  of  all  nations  and  co¬ 
lours  about  them. 

Et  prope  me  Fiscus.~\  In  order  to 
obtain  a  perspicuous .  conception  of 
this  whole  passage,  we  must  figure 
to  ourselves  the  form  of  a  Roman 
triclinium ,  that  is,  a  table,  with  the 
lectis  or  sophas  surrounding  it  on 
three  sides ;  to  which  purpose  the  an¬ 
nexed  scheme  from  Salmasius’s  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Solinus  will  serve. 
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M  denotes  the  quadrangular  table. 
A  the  uppermost,  B  the  middlemost, 
C  the  lowermost  sofa  or  couch.  On 
each  of  these  three  persons  were  com- 
modiously  placed.  Here  accordingly 
were  nine  places.  The  six  first,  on  the 
uppermost  and  middlemost  conches, 
Were  occupied  by  the  guests ;  the 
lowermost  was  left  for  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  those  who  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  his  customary  table-com¬ 
panions.  The  sixth  place,  or  the 
third  on  the  middle  sofa,  was  reserved 
for  the  most  honourable,  and  was 
therefore  called  the  consular.  All 
this  being  premised,  we  see  the  guests 
of  Nasidienus  ranged  in  the  following 
order:  1.  Fundanius ,  the  narrator; 
2.  t  iscus  ;  3.  Farius  ;  4.  Balatro  ; 
i.  Fibidius ;  6.  Mcccenas,  in  honour 
of  whom  the  entertainment  was  given  j 
7.  N omentanus  ;  8.  A asidienus,  the 
host  himself;  9.  Porcius. 

Cum  Servilio  Balutrone  Fibidius .] 
Vibidius  and  Balatro  were  a  couple 
of  scurra  or  buffoons,  of  the  more 
gentlemanly  sort,  who,  as  it  appears, 
were  among  the  ordinary  commens  ils 
of  Maecenas,  and  whom  (as  the  ennui 
that  awaited  him  at  this  grand  enter¬ 
tainment  was  easy  to  be  foreseen),  he 
had  brought  with  him,  to  defend  him 
from  the  wiles  of  the  goddess  of 
yawning,  and  to  deliver  up  poor  Na- 
•idieuus  as  a  prey  unto  their  teeth. 


They  were  not  invited  ;  but  Maecenas, 
as  the  principal  person  at  the  feast, 
introduced  them  as  his  fumiliares. 
This  species  of  guests  were  therefore 
called  umbra ?,  being  as  it  were  the 
shadows  of  the  great  lord,  in  whose 
train  they  came  ;  and  to  honour  him, 
they  were  placed  on  the  middlemost 
sola,  as  the  place  of  honour,  and 
treated  with  particular  attention  above 
all  the  other  guests.  Varius  and  Vis- 
cus  also,  who  both  belonged  to  the  se¬ 
lect  society  of  Maecenas,  and  could  not 
have  any  particular  connexion  with 
such  a  one  as  Nasidienus,  appear, 
though  they  were  expressly  invited, 
to  have  been  introduced  simply  as 
persons  particularly  agreeable  to 
Maecenas,  and  well  qualified  to  enter¬ 
tain  him. 

Porcius  infra ,  ridiculus  totas  simuj 
absorbere  placentas.']  By  this  stroke, 
Porcius  is  depicted  to  us  as  a  poor 
hungry  jackanapes,  who  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  the  complaisant  friend 
and  hanger-on  at  Nasidienus’s  house, 
and  distinguishes  himself,  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  by  the  agility  with 
which  he  plies  his  chops.  He,  whom 
Horace  (probably  for  no  other  reason 
than  on  account  of  its  similiarity  with 
that  famous  prodigal)  calls  Noipen- 
tanus,  plays,  however,  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  part  ;  for  he  acts  the  nomencla - 
tor;  and,  as  one  who  had  perhaps 
acquired  his  taste  and  his  culinary 
knowledge  at  the  expense  of  his  es¬ 
tate,  was  eminently  qualified  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  master  of  the  feast  with  those 
learned  dissertations  which  he  makes 
upon  the  several  dishes,  and  to  point 
out,  to  the  less  erudite  guests,  the 
rarest  and  most  delicate,  as  they  were 
brought  to  the  table. 

Turn  Fibinius  Balatroni :  N os ,  nisi 
damnose  bibimus ,  moriemur  inulti 
It  is  evident  from  this  trait,  as  well  as 
from  the  whoie  of  the  froiu  ksome 
parts  which  the  two  Maecenatian 
shadows  perform  at  this  banquet, 
that  they  were  determined  honestly 
to  earn  their  share  of  the  junkets. 
All  'he  guests,  both  of  the  surnnms  et 
mediits  lectus\  who  were  accustomed, 
to  the  sprightly,  witty,  ai  d  elegant 
conversation  in  the  bouse  ofMfccenas, 
must,  in  the  long  run,  have  been 
heartily  tired  of  the  pretensions  and 
the  whole  of  the  ridiculous:y  stupid 
behaviour  of  Nasidienus,  which  wa* 
the  more  absurd  and  preposterous, 
as  he  thought  he  was  all  the  while 
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figuring  away  as  a  man  of  fashion,  of 
the  first  complexion.  It  could  not 
have  been  borne,  had  not  Maecenas, 
by  a  tacit  permission,  or  perhaps  in 
pursuance  of  a  previous  agreement, 
given  licence  to  the  malicious  roguery 
of  his  two  danglers,  so  cruelly  to  play 
Upon  the  silly  giver  of  the  feast,  as 
far  as  was  compatible  with  the  Ro- 
man  urbanity,  and  with  that  decency 
which  the  presence  of  such  a  person 
as  Maecenas  demanded.  The  high 
value  which  Nasidienus  sets  upon  his 
Caecuban  wine,  points  out  to  the  wags 
the  surest  way  of  coming  at  his  most 
vulnerable  side.  In  a  company  of 
such  elegant  and  learned  gentlemen, 
he  had  not  reckoned  upon  finding 
bard  drinkers ;  and  thought  his  a  va¬ 
rice  ran  no  risk,  if  to  humour  his 
ostentatious  vanity,  he  ordered  the 
best  ard  dearest  wines  of  his  cellar  to 
be  set  on.  Vibidius,  therefore,  could 
not  have  played  him  a  sadder  trick, 
than  by  calling  for  larger  tumblers  ; 
and  egging  the  guests  to  join  him  in 
emptying,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
basket  of  flasks,  which  Hydaspes  had 
so  solemnly  brought  in.  Cruquius 
misses  entirely  the  wit  and  humour 
of  this  moriemur  inullf ,  by  supposing 
them  to  be  verba  execrantis  sapor  cm 
condimentorum  plane  puiidum.  Of 
which,  in  the  text,  there  is  not  even 
the  slightest  trace.  The  banquet  of 
Nasidienus  was  insupportable,  not  on 
account  of  the  bad  cookery  of  the 
dishes,  but  on  account  of  the  absurd¬ 
ity  of  the  landlord  :  and  the  meaning 
of  what  Vibidius  says  is  obviously 
this :  Since  we  are  likely  to  die  of 
ennui,  let  us  at  least  not  die  unre- 
»  venged  ! 

Fenafri."]  The  oil  from  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Vena fr uni  was  reckoned  the 
best.  Plin.  lib.  x!v.  cap.  2. 

Bum  coquit  nr.:  cocto,  &c.]  What 
appears  to  me  the  most  probable  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this  sentence  is:  Chian 
wine  is  not  to  be  boiled  along  with 
it;  it  must  be  drunk  at  the  eating  of 
it.  Nasidienus  expressly  says :  the 
sauce,  for  making  which  he  gives  his 
guests  th^  receipt,  must  be  boiled 
with  Italian  wine,  and  parenthiacaliy 
adds*  tocto  Chium  sic  convcnit  ut  non 
hoc  ntagis  ullum  aliud.  This  corol¬ 
lary  seems  ambiguous.  It  may  sig¬ 
nify:  when  the  sauce  ia  completely 
ready,  some  Chian  wine  should  be 
poured  into  it  ;  it  may,  however, 
likewise  imply  :  it  should  be  drunk 


with  it,  because  no  other  relishes  bet¬ 
ter  to  this  preparation.  The  old 
Commentator,  with  Cruquius,  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  third  method  of  expound¬ 
ing  this  passage,  namely,  so,  that  it — 
has  no  sense  at  all. 

Inlutos  Cur  till  us  c  chin  os,  &c.]  This 
Curtillus  was,  to  all  appearance,  a 
terree  filius ,  of  like  stamp  with  Nasi¬ 
dienus;  and  in  this  appeal  to  him,  as 
to  a  man  of  consequence,  (since  he 
was  probably  entirely  unknown  to 
Maecenas),  there  seems  to  lie  some 
joke,  which  is  totally  lost  to  Us. 

Cumpanis  excitat  agris. ]  The  Ro¬ 
mans  in  their  dinner-halls  used  to  eat 
under  a  sort  of  light  tent-formed  bal¬ 
dachin  or  canopy,  that  no  dust  might 
fall  down  from  above  upon  the  table. 
Nasidienus’s  poor  head  was  so  full  of 
his  feast,  that  he  had  never  thought 
of  ordering  the  machine  either  to  be 
we!  I -fastened  or  well-dusted;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  his  mortification,  when  it 
all  came  tumbling  down,  at  the  un¬ 
foreseen  accident,  was  the  more  poig¬ 
nant,  as  it  might  have  been  so  easily 
prevented. 

Si  patinam  pede  lapsus  frangat 
ngaso. ]  The  agaso,  which  that  wag 
Balatro  here  brings  into  play,  is  a 
very  malicious  wipe.  Nasidienus, 
after  the  manner  of  men  of  his  situa¬ 
tion  and  character,  in  order  to  do  ail 
possible  honour  to  the  great  Mtece- 
nas,  had  dizened  up  all  the  slaves  in 
his  house  ;  and,  to  make  a  grand  pa¬ 
rade  with  his  huge  train  of  domestics, 
had  even  rigged  out  the  stable-boy s 
to  serve  as  waiters  on  this  famous  oc¬ 
casion  ;  and  Balatro,  by  this  hypo¬ 
thetical  exclamation  —  how  easily  it 
might  happen,  that  a  fellow,  so  stupid 
and  unaccustomed  to  that  sort  of  ser¬ 
vice,  on  serving  up  a  dish,  should 
stumble  with  it  in  his  hands  and  break 
it  to  pieces — gives  him  to  understand, 
that  such  keen  olfactory  nerves  as 
his,  had  presently  scented  out  the 
stable-boys  among  the  servants  that 
waited  at  table,  notwithstanding  their 
smart  disguise.  The  irony  that  runs 
through  this  consolatory  speech  of 
Balatro,  which  we  must  imagine  de¬ 
livered  with  all  that  comic  gravity 
which  such  a  banterer  could  well 
affect,  in  conjunction  with  the  oatidi 
simplicity  of  Nasidienus,  who  look  it 
all  in  sober  sadness,  and  began  now 
to  think  that  they  were  play  ing  the 
fool  with  him,  at  his  own  table,  must- 
have  produced  such  a  droll  effect, 

that 
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Horace  might  well  say,  he  knew  of 
no  comedy  that  he  had  rather  have 
been  at.  Farewell. 

Ormond+sfreet .  W.  T. 

P.  115,  last  line ,  before  Circe  insert  the 
word  inehantress. 

P.  ‘219,  8th  iiue  from  the  bottom,  for 
•  unimo  read  numero. 


Mr.  Urban,  Bathy  Oct.  10. 

M4E  Letter  of  your  Correspond¬ 
ent  R.  P.  p.  122,  is  well  written, 
and  his  objections  are  forcibly  urged; 
he  is  therefore  an  opponent  worthy 
of  my  attention,  which  he  would  have 
obtained  sooner  if  I  had  not  been 
absent  during  the  greatest  part,  of 
the  Summer,  at  a  sea-bathing  place, 
where,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  seeing  even 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

I  suspect  that  R.  P.  possesses  a 
much  greater  share  of  learning  than 
he  assumes.  I  wish  he  had  been  satis- 
tied  with  merely  invalidating  the  tes¬ 
timony,  or  disputing  the  authority  of 
my  quotations ;  but  he  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  gone  a  step  farther  ;  he  has 
cad;  reflections  upon  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  have  been  collected.  Now 
this,  Mr.  Urban,  is  a  very  serious 
matter;  the  other  a  trifle.  After  sq 
heavy  a  charge,  it  is  absolutely  incum¬ 
bent  upon  me  to  shew  that,  in  point 
of  fidelity,  the  collection  is  in  every 
respect  equal  to  his  own. 

He  will  find  all  those  connected 
with  the  auxiliary  verb,  in  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt’s  Edition  of  the  Canterbury 
Tate-.  I  took  them  from  Bell’s  edi¬ 
tion,  in  14  small  volumes,  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  at  the  Apollo  Press,  by 
the  Martins,  anno  17S2.  —  Five  of 
the  others  are  from  Godwin’s  Life  of 
Cuaucer.  I  now  beg  leave  to  add  a 
few  more,  in  addition  to  those  from 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  Canterbury  Tales. 

,l  He  could  roste,  and  sethe,  and  broile, 
and  frie, 

Makc/i  mortrewes,  and  well  bake  a  pie.” 

V.  386.  Tyr. 

01  tarn  would  he  snibbe/i  sharpely  for  the 
nones.”  Ib.  v.  525. 

And  therfore  would  I  make/*  von  dis¬ 
port.”  lb.  v.  777. 

f‘  That  ec.be  of  you  to  shorten  with  your 

way, 

In  this  viage  s'hal  teller  tales  tway.”  v.  794. 

c*  To  Canterbury  ward  1  meane  it  so, 

And  homeward  he  shai  ttdle/i  other  two.” 

ib. 


“  And  I  wol  erly  shape#  me  therfore.” 

lb.  v.  811. 

“  As  ever  mote  I  diinken  win  or  ale.” 

Jb.  v.  834.' 

“  With  him  ther  rode  a  gentil  pardonere. 
Of  Rouncevall,  his  friend  and  his  compere. 
That  streit  was  come#  from  the  court  of 
Rome.”  Ib.  v.  673.  ^ 

In  the  Milieres  Tale,  v.  3701,  Ab- 
solon  address^  Alisoun  thus : 

“  Ful  litel  thinker  ye  upon  my  wo.” 

“ . This  worlds  transmutatioun. 

As  he  had  seen  it  chaungen  tip  and  duun.’* 

ib.  v.  2842. 

But  these  I  shall  again  give  up,  as 
1  had  previously,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
candid  controversy,  done  all  the 
others  connected  with  the  auxiliary 
verb,  and  quoted  at  page  39  of  my 
4‘  Introduction  to  the  Examination.” 
I  must,  however,  now  be  permitted 
to  observe  that  every  one  of  them 
is  an  instance  of  the  singular  vejfb 
with  the  plural  termination.  They 
are  given  up  by  me  because  they  are 
in  a  different  mood  from  those  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  Mr.  T)  rwhitt ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  all,  except  one,  capable  of 
being  forced,  although  somewhat 
awkwardly,  under  his  general  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  infinitive  mood. 

As  R.  P.  seems  delighted  with  my 
having  inserted  “  iiimselven”  amongst 
the  list  of  verbs;  to  afford  him  ad¬ 
ditional  amusement,  I  will  now  refer 
him  to  I.  S05  and  17240  of  Cant. 
Tales,  and  to  B.  6,  fol.  157  of  Gower, 
where  he  will  find  the  same  plurai 
termination  given  to  myself  and  her¬ 
self’.  These  wall  show  that  the  plural 
termination  in  en  was  arbitrarily 
added  to  words  decidedly  singular; 
others,  such  as  above//!,  abouten, 
thereabout^//,  wi  thou  leu,  and  many 
strange  ones  of  the  same  description* 
in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  alford  strong 
testimony  of  the  fact,  that  the  sylla¬ 
bles  en  and  in  were  arbitrary  termi¬ 
nations,  which  antieut  writers  took 
the  liberty  of  adding  occasionally  to 
words  of  every  description. 

Instead  of  loading  your  valuable 
pages,  Mr.  Urban,  with  a  repetition 
of  the.  same  quotations  from  the 
Cokes  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  the  Romaunt 
of  the  Rose,  &c.  &c.  I  beg  leave  to 
present  you  with  olhers,  and  will  then 
say  a  few  words  respecting  their  cor¬ 
rectness.  “  Thus  then  said//!  the  gode 
knight,”  I.  49,  Coke’s  Tale.  —  “  Than 
thus  bespak///  his  brother.”  lb.  I.  201. 
—  “  I  must///  on  an  errand  go.”  Jb. 
354.  —  “  And  stod/'/i  on  the  gras.” 
1,  391.  —  “  Tyll  that  time  he  him 

y  bond/// 
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ybond?'w  had.*’  Ib.,1.  754.  — “  Thou 
raustew  then  thinke.”  C  ourt  of  Love, 
1.  389.  —  “  Meihoughliw  thai  she  was 
so  lite.”  B.  ot  Faroe  ill.  I.  279.  — 
“Of  the  whiche  I  you  teJ 1  n  here.” 
Ib.  354. —  “  Yheried  be  thou  an  t.isy 
name.”  ib.  I.  315. —  “  i  taught/w  rue 
to  knowin  in  an  hour.”  bal.  of  the 
Village.  —  “  In  her  chere  foundm 
thou  no  favour.”  Ibid. — “  My  spi rite 
that  ougbtm  your’ is  be.”  Troil.  and 
Cress.  423. 

“  Thou  Tisiphone  !  thou  helpe  me  to  indite 
This  woful  verse  that  wepz/z  as  I  write.” 

Troil.  and  Cress.  1.  7. 

Mr.  Godwins  Life  of  Chaucer  af¬ 
fords,  in  addition  to  those  quoted  and 
properly  referred  to  in  my  publica¬ 
tion,  Vol.  I.  p.  £95,  “  I  commended 
her  wisedome.” —  Vol.  II.  p.  593, 
“  Love  dolh  haterz.”  And  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  p.  597,  “  I  wiilere  and  com- 
luandew  lhet" — In  p.  610, 1  mervaiiew, 
&c.  &c. 

But,  as  I  am  willing  to  admit  the 
objections  to  the  correctness  of  ail 
these,  to  be  exactly  as  it  is  represented 
by  P. .  P.  he  must  allow  me  to  say  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  ihe 
editor  of  my  edition,  who  has  taken 
so  much  pains  in  the  republication  of 
Mr.  Tyrw  hilt’s  Canterbury  Tales, 
should,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
animadversions  of  that  Gentleman, 
have  adopted  what  he  has  called  “  ihe 
very  v.'orst  edition,”  which  it  must 
be,  if  disgraced  and  deteriorated  by 
such  a  in  ul  1 1 1  side  of  a  rbii  vary  additions 
of  the  final  n.  Is  it  not  equally 
strange  that  a  writer  of  Mr.  Godwin’s 
known  sagacity  should  either  have 
adopted  the  same,  or  some  other  edi¬ 
tion  equally  corrupt  ? — l  leave  these 
as  matters  of  little  consequence  to  my 
argument,  which  has  other  instances 
to  depend  upon.  But  I  have  a  right, 
at  the  same  time,  to  insist,  that  if 
Mr.  Urry,  or  any  other  editor,  from 
whom  Mr.  Godwin  may  have  drawn 
his  quotations,  could  have  been  capa¬ 
ble  of  committing  so  many  interpo¬ 
lations,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  Chattertou  might  have 
indulged  his  ear  by  the  addition  of  a 
final  w,  to  remedy  the  lameness  of  a 
halting  line.  Does  any  one  doubt 
that  the  Coke’s  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  or 
any  of  t  he  other  poems  in  which  simi¬ 
lar  liberties  have  been  taken,  are 
really  antient  ones? 

We  come  cow'  to  the  quotations 
from  the  Travels  of  Sir  John  Maun- 
deviile,  knight,  and  the  strong  testi¬ 


mony  of  these  is  to  he  done  away  by 
the  charge  of  their  being  “  well  known 
to  abound  with  innumerable  ortho¬ 
graphical  and  typographical  errors.” 
I  am  surprised  that  so  skilful  and/ 
dextrous  a  Controversialist,  as  R.  P. 
appears  to  be,  should  have  adopted 
such  an  unsatisfactory  mode  of  in¬ 
validating  those  quotations.  Was  he 
aware  that  he  has  thus  furnished  ano¬ 
ther  argument,  by  which  the  antiquity 
of  Rowley’s  Poems  may  be  defended 
against  his  own  charge;  even  admit¬ 
ting  for  a  moment,  what  1  am  by  no 
means  under  the  necessity  of  admit¬ 
ting,  that  the  termination  of  verbs ,  in 
the  singular  number  in  n ,  was  a  liberty 
in  which  no  bard  of  the  15lh  century 
would  ever  indulge. 

If  the  editors  aud  printers  of  those 
Travels,  and  of  those  Poems  from 
which  my  other  quotations  are  taken, 
Jiave  been  so  very  negligent  in  works 
of  so  much  importance,  and  with  ad¬ 
vantages  so  much  superior,  what 
right  have  we  to  expect  that  a  school¬ 
boy  editor  would  have  been  more 
correct  ? — If  Mr.  Urry,  out  of  a  fool¬ 
ish  compliment  to  his  own  delicate 
ear,  was  realty  guilty  of  adding  the 
letter  /?,  or  one  whole  syllable,  to 
more  than  30  singular  verbs  in  the 
fhort  poem  of  the  Coke’s  Tale  of 
Gamelyn  alone,  a  fact  that  is  scarcely 
credible  ;  surely  we  may  allow  Chat- 
terton  to  have  taken  the  same  liberty. 
He  had  a  very  correct  ear,  and,  most 
probably,  did  cot  know  that,  by  the 
expedient  of  adding  a  dash  above  the 
mute  e ,  it  was  possible  to  give  the 
pronunciation  of  a  double  syllable  to 
the  verbs  felle,  shooke,  shulde»&c. 

This  idea  is  not  altogether  unwor¬ 
thy  of  attention  ;  but  I  am  not  re¬ 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  making  my 
final  stand  on  such  ground,  notwith¬ 
standing  R.  P.  has  made  use  of  it,  and 
doubtless  considers  it  as  tenable. 

The  quotations  from  Sir  J.  M.  are 
not  to  be  done  away  by  the  charge  of 
typographical  error.  “  And  he  that 
was  King  of  Glorie  and  of  Joye, 
mighten  best  in  that  place  suffer 
dethe.”  Sir  J.  M.  prol.  p.  3.  —  “  The 
whiche  is  the  same  lond,  that  oure 
Lord  behightew  us  in  heritage.”  — 

“  W  herefore  every  gode  cristene  man, 
that  is  of  powere,  and  hath  whereof, 
seholde  peynen  him  with  all  his 
strengthe  for  to  conquere  cure  right* 
heritage,  and  chacew  out  alle  the  mis- 
beleevynge  men.”  lb.  p.  4. — u  And  h# 
wolde  have  maryed  me  full*  highely, 

to 
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to  a  gret  prince’s  daughtere,  zif  I 
wolde  han  forsaken  my  tawe  and  my 
beleve.  But  I  thanke  God,  I  had  no 
will  to  don  it,  for  no  thing  that  he 
behighte??  me,”  p.  41.  “  Richarue 

the  Firste,  withe  many  othere,  kepterc 
the  passage,  that  Sahaladyo  ne  myghte 
not  passen.”  —  “  And  alle  he  it  that 
the  collect  of  Seynte  Kateryne  seye, 
that  it  is  the  place,  where  oure  Lord 
Vetaughterc  the  Ten  Com’andemeutes 
to  Mayses.”  Ib.  p.  76. 

If  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Ritson’s 
Antient  Songs  had  been  taken  from  a 
eoog  written  in  imitation  of  old  Eng¬ 
lish,  it  would  have  been  inadmissible 
• — but  it  is  from  a  song  written  in  old 
English,  and  decidedly  proves  that 
100  years  later  than  the  age  of  Row- 
ley,  this  liberty  continued  to  be  oc¬ 
casionally  taken. — ,1  muse»”  there¬ 
fore  is  unobjectionable  evidence.  The 
word  though  ten  in  i'ericles,  Prince 
of  Tyre,  is  the  same. 

Quotations  to  this  effect  may  be 
drawn  from  “  Joyes  Exposition  of 
Daniel,  anno  1545.”  “  Daniel  now 

am  I  co men  forth  to  give  the  know- 
leg.  Nathelesse  assone  as  thou  be- 
ganest  to  praye,  thy  prayeres  were 
graunted  fermeiy;  but  I  am  come  to 
tell  the ,  because  thou  art  so  desyrouse 
to  knowne  these  thing.es,  that  thou 
moughtest  in  very  dede  expresse 
worde  knowe  it.”  fol.  154.  —  In  Fa¬ 
bian’s  Chron.  we  have  44  coraew”  in 
the  singular  number.  —  44  Whan  the 
kvnge  was  com en  to  the  bridge,  there 
was  devysed,  &c.”  v.  2,  p.  186,  or, 
#ee  Strutt,  p.  51.  —  “  And  when  the 
kyng  was  passed  the  fyrste  gate,  and 
was  cornea  to  the  draw-bridge,  &c.” 
Ibid. 

In  the  1st  Volume  of  Archseologia, 
p.  349,  we  have  this  passage,  44  the 
lllde  masse  of  requiem  whiche  was 
son gen  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  at  aft’noon  ther  was  songen 
Dirige  and  Commendacion.” 

There  is  a  bl.  letter  book  intituled. 

The  pleasant  Historie  of  the  Con¬ 
quest  of  the  Weast  India,  now  called 
Newe  Spayne,  atcheeved  by  the  wor¬ 
thy  Prince  Hernando  Cortes,  Marques 
of  the  Valley  of  Huaxacac,  most  de¬ 
lectable  to  reade:  translated  out  of 
the  Spanishe  tongue,  by  T.  N.  (Tho¬ 
mas  Nicholas)  Anno  1578.  Imprinted 
at  London  by  Henry  Bynueman.” 

In  this  work  l  have  noticed,  p.  60, 
**.  alleagyng  moreover,  that  he  who 
bad  com  in  2000  leagues  by  sea. 


mought  well  goe  70  leagues  by  iande.’* 
44  And  if  it  were  (as  they  reported) 
that  he  was  comew  on  the  king’* 
affayres.” —  44  Truely  in  this  worthy 
facte,  Cortes  gotte  more  honour  than 
though  he  had  overcomes  them  in 
battayle.”  Ib.  p.  219.  —  “  And  so 
broughte  him  to  Mexico  without  any 
further  slander  or  stryfe,  and  when 
he  was  comen  to  Mexico,  they  put 
him  upon  a  riche  seate  as  the  Kings 
of  Testuco  were  wont  to  sitte  upon.’* 
Ib.  p.  229. 

These  instances  of  comen  and  over- 
comen,  may  hot  be  deemed  equally 
decisive  with  Sir  John  Matmdeville’* 
betaugbten  and  bebightew;  but  they 
clearly  shew  the  licentious  usage  of 
this  convenient  termination  :  and 
when  they  are  added  to  the  quotation 
from  Londinium  Redivivum,  v.  I.  p. 
23 1,  1.  17,  “  which  he  nobly  endowed 
and  r'on  daily  these  gretc  atmesse 
deeds”  they  will  justify  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  my  remarks  on  this  subject, 
which  ought  to  have  been  given  by* 
R.  P. 

44  In  respect  to  Rowley’s  en  though  t- 
ei/ng,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  thus  expressed 
himself:  “  And  what  is  still  more 
curious,  we  have  a  participle  of  th® 
present  tense,  formed  from  this  ficti¬ 
tious  past  time:  4  cn though tei/ng  for 
to  scape  the  brondeynge  foe  f  which 
Would  not  have  been  a  bit  more  in¬ 
telligible  in  the  15th  century,  than  it 
would  be  now.”  Append,  p.  323. 

44  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  would  not  have 
hazarded  this  assertion  if  he  had  ob¬ 
served  the  following  expression,  from, 
the  pen  of  Michael  Drayton. 

‘  Whereof  herself  she  ’xacts  such  usury. 
That  she’s  els  needy  by  iniceallhying  this 
And  like  a  miser  her  rich  chest  (loth  kiss/ 

Eel.  v.  p.  431. 

44  The  word  is  still  further  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  the  following  of  Shak- 
speare,  or.  whoever  wrote  the  tragedy 
of  Pericles,  Act  IV.  Sc.  ult. 

4 . .....  for  me  be  you  thought  en , 

That  I  came  with  no  ill  intent/ 

“We  are  now,  therefore,  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit,  that  an  author  of  the 
15th  century,  might  have  used  any 
on$  or  all  of  these  irregular  verbs.”—' 
“  And  we  at  the  same  time  admit, 
that  any  modern  fabricator  might 
very  easily  have  done  the  same ;  so 
that  nothing  accrues  in  this  point  of 
view,  to  either  side  of  the  question  in 
dispute-  But  very  {Efferent  must  bf 
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the  judgment  of  every  candid  Reader, 
on  adverting  to  the  1  participle  of 
the  present  tense,  formed  from  this 
fictitious  past  time,’  enthoughleyug — 
Rowley;  Inwentthying  —  Drayton  ; 
who  has  also  ing  a  r  landing ,  ‘  with 
funeral  wreaths  ingarlanding  his 
brows/  Leg.  of  Piers  Gaveston,  p. 
205,  fob 

“■  He  must  be  credulous  indeed,  who 
can  tor  a  moment  suppose  that  any 
modern  fabricator,  however  learned 
or  experienced,  much  less  that  an  un¬ 
learned  and  an  inexperienced  school¬ 
boy,  should,,  either  by  accident  or 
design,  have  manufactured  this  coin¬ 
cidence  of  irregularity y  to  which  so 
acute  and  so  learned  a  Commentator 
as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  was  a  stranger. 

“  The  termination  of  singular  verbs 
in  en,  now  ceases  to  be  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  vindicators  of  the  an¬ 
tiquity  and  authenticity  of  the  Poems 
of  Rowley;  whilst  the  past  partici¬ 
ple,  and  the  fictitious  time,  must 
change  sides,  and  for  ever  stand  as  an 
objection  to  the  claim  of  Chatterton.” 
Introduct.  p.  41. 

Such,  Mr.  Urban,  was  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  my  Remarks  on  this  subject; 
whether  or  no  I  am  still  entitled  to 
draw  the  same,  it  is  not  for  me  to  de¬ 
termine:  but  l  have  one  thing  farther 
to  observe.  R.  P.  asserts  that  my 
“  first  animadversion,  which  in  any 
degree  affects  the  claim  of  Chatter- 
ton,  is  upon  this  objection,  which  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  made  against  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  verbs  in  the  singular 
number  ending  in  n”  I  think  my¬ 
self  entitled  to  shew  in  some  future 
Magazine,  by  three  short  quotations, 
from  pages  18,20,  and  23,  which  pre¬ 
cede  the  Remarks  on  the  termination 
in  ??,  that  the  charge  of  want  of 
fidelity  will  not  rest  altogether  at  my 
door.  John  Sherwen. 

Analysis  of  Rooks.  No.  V. 
Prideaux’  Introduction  to  Histories . 

(  Continued  from  page  329. ) 

Title.  2d  Part.  “  Of  Political  His¬ 
tory  in  general,  deduced  from  Nim¬ 
rod,  according  to  the  four  monarchies, 
by  a  continued  line  of  succession  to 
these  times.  With  a  touch,  in  every 
period,  of  some  principal  concurrent 
matters  to  be  taken  notice  of.  To¬ 
gether  with  inquiries  lor  Discourse. 
st  Felix  quem  faeiunt  alien.a  perieula  eatt- 
tum,‘  [turn. 

Fe'rN  qiuha  faeiunt  aliorum  prajunia  promp* 


Oxford.  Printed  by  Leonard  Litch¬ 
field,  Printer  to  the  University.  1669/’ 

Chap.  I.  First  Monarchy.  Period 
I.  The  Assy  rians,  for  1903  years.  1. 
Nimrod. — Second  Monarchy.  Of  the 
Persians.  Period  11.  Continued  for 
100  years.  1.  Cyrus.  —  Third  Mo¬ 
narchy.  Of  the  Greeks.  Period  III. 
Continued  280  years.  1.  Alexander 
the  Great. — Fourth  Monarchy.  Of  the 
Romans.  Period  IV.  Continued  for 
355  years.  1.  Julius  Ceestsr. —  The 
Fifth  Monarchy.  Eastern  Greeks. 
Period  V.  A.  1).  306. —  Sixth  Mo¬ 
narchy.  Western  Franks.  Period  VI. 
For  472  years.  1.  Charles  the  Great. 
A.  I).  802. — Seventh  Monarchy.  Of 
Austrians.  Period  VII.  For  360  years. 
1.  Radulphus  Auspergensis.  A.  D, 
1273.  —  Inquiries  at  the  end  of  era 
1626.  Whether, 

1.  Jewish  Jubilees  may  be  turned  into 
Christian  marts,  to  make  sale  of  pardons 
and  to  get  money  ? — Whether, 

2.  To  be  crowned  or  approved  by  the 
Pope  confer  any  title  or  power  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Emperour  ? — Whether, 

3.  Wencestaus  the  Emperour  did  well 
in  putting  to  death  Barthold  Swarts  for 
inventing  Gunpowder  ? — Whether, 

4.  The  invention  and  practice  of  Print¬ 
ing  have  done  more  hurt  than  good  ? — 
Whether, 

5.  MachiavePs  Princeps  were  a  book 
worthy  of  the  esteem  it  had  from  Chailes 
the  Fifth  r—Whether, 

6.  Anabaptistical  anarchy  be  not  mom 
intolerable  in  church  or  state  than  popisif 
s u  p  re  m  acy  ?  — -Wheth  e r, 

7.  Supremacy,  ubiquity,  and  the  new 
found  dudplinc  may  not  proceed  from  the 
apocalyptical  frogs,  that  set  most  churches 
and  stales  at  variance  one  with  another? 

So  much  for  the  Political  History 
in  general. 

Title.  Part  3.  “  Of  the  History  of 
Successions  in  states,  countries,  or 
families,  with  a  particular  instance  in 
the  succession  of  government,  gover¬ 
nors,  in  this  our  own  country,  which 
may  serve  for  a  directory  of  contriv¬ 
ance  for  oilier  slates,  according  to  thfi 
method  observed  in  the  two  former 
tracts. 

Ne  tu  quesiveris  extra 
Domi  Ta-lpa,  foris  Linceiis. 

Abroad  let  not  thy  fancy  roame. 

Until  thou  know  what’s  done  at  home. 

Printed  [as  before.]  1670.” 

The  Dynasty  of  the  Bri  lanes.  Dis¬ 
tance  I,  Samoihos.  This  man  is  said 
to  have  been  Hie  same  with  Mesecb, 
the  6th  son  of  Japhet.  Distance  IL 

AibiQnist*. 
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Albionists.  1.  Albion,  son  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  the  same  with  Maphtahlm  in 
Moses,  of  the  house  of  Cham. — Dis¬ 
tance  III.  Trojanes.  1.  Brutus  ap 
Sylvius,  ap  Ascanius,  ap  ASneas. — Bri¬ 
tish  Monarchs.  Distance  IV.  Dun- 
walio,  Duke  Clotans  sou  of  Cornwall. 
• — Roman  Tributaries.  Distance  V.  1. 
Cassibelane,  in  whose  time  the  Bri- 
tanes  were  first  conquered,  A.M.  3095. 
— British  Christians.  Distance  VI  1. 
Lucius,  the  son  of  Coiius.  [Hence 
proverbially  old  King  Cole  ] — British 
struggling  with  f  axons.  l.V  or  tiger. — 
Saxon  fi'  ptarchia.  Dyuastj  II.  With 
Hengist,  the  first  invader,  17  or  IS 
were  said  to  reign. — Dynasty  HI.  Of 
the  Danes.  Inquiries.  Whether  Ca- 
nutus  had  the  largest  dominions  of 
any  that  ever  ruled  in  this  kingdom  ? 
Whether  St.  Augustine’s  arm  were 
worth  so  much  as  he  gave  for  it  ? — Of 
the  Normans.  Dynasty  IV.  1.  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror. — Plantagenets 
undivided.  Dynasty  V.  1.  Henry  II. — 
Lancastrians.  Dynasty  VI.— The  House 
of  York.  Dynasty  V. — The  Tudors. 
Dynasty  VI. — The  Stuarts.  Dynasty 
VII.  1.  James  I.  of  England,  but 
Gth  of  Scotland.  Rex  pacificus.  1. 
Charles  the  First,  &c.  —  Inquiries. 
Whether  learning  ever  flourished 
more  in  these  kingdoms  than  in  King 
James’s  and  Queen  Elizabeth’s  days  ? 
Whether  the  like  library  can  be  shewn 
to  that  erected  by  the  famous  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  ?  Whether  the  buildings  in 
those  times  for  public  or  private  uses, 
have  not- equalized  or  outvied  the 
magnificence  of  former  ages?  Whe¬ 
ther  any  nation  have  proved  more 
ungrateful  for  such  multiplied  bles¬ 
sings  than  this  of  ours,  for  which,  es¬ 
pecially,  we  now  justly  suffer  ? 

Concerning  History  of  Professions, 
as  also  natural,  various,  and  vain  nar¬ 
rations:  w  herein  a  brief  may  be  taken 
of  the  lives  and  works  of,  1.  Philolo¬ 
gists  ;  2.  Historians  ;  3.  Mathemati¬ 
cians;  4.  Philosophers  ;  6.  Lawyers; 
7.  Divines. 

Natural  History,  as  Pliny  describ- 
eth.  Various ;  as  Aristotle’s  wonderful 
narrations  ;  Asian’s  various  History  ; 
Valerius  Maximus’  Memorials,  &c. 
Vain  romances ,  which  are  a  bastard 
sort  of  History,  and  may  be  noted 
not  for  any  great  uses  of  them,  but 
for  manifold  abuses  by  them. 

Title.  Part  4.  “  A  Synopsis  of 
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Councels.  By  John  Prideaux,  late 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  Bishop  of  Wrorcesler.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Printed,  &c.  1671.” 

Chap.  I.  Of  Synods  in  general.  I. 
Syuodographie,  is  that  which  so  me¬ 
thodically  doth  lay  before  our  eyes, 
a  Synopsis  of  Councels  and  other  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  meetings.  Such  have  been 
and  frequently  happen,  as,  1.  Judaical; 

2.  Apostolical ;  3.  Oecumenical;  4. Con¬ 
troverted  ;  5.  Rejected  ;  6.  National; 
7.  Conferences.  Inquiries.  Whether, 

1.  Councels  are  of  divine  authority  and 
simply  necessary  ?  Neg. — Whether, 

2.  The  authority  of  convening  Councels 
rests  in  the  power  of  one  person,  or  some 
certain  Prelates  or  Princes  ?  Neg. — Whe¬ 
ther, 

3.  Councels  may  be  called  to  determine 
political  affairs  or  private  controvei'sies  ? 
Neg. — Whether, 

4.  Only  Ecclesiastical  Prelates  have 
determinative  suffrages  in  them  ?  Aff. — - 
Whether, 

5.  A  controverted  place  of  Scripture 
may  be  more  safely  sought  from  Councils 
than  from  private  Doctors?  Aff.  —  Whe¬ 
ther, 

6.  The  Decrees  of  Councels,  contrary  to 
the  plain  text  of  Scripture,  are  of  any 
validity  ? — Whether, 

7.  We  must  acquiesce  in  the  decrees 
of  a  Councel,  at  least  not  publicly  oppose 
them,  till  the  like  authority  of  dissenting 
men  give  us  liberty  so  to  do  ?  Aff. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  B. 

Mr.  Urban,  Hampstead ,  Aug.  12. 
SHOULD  be  much  obliged  to  “  A 
Constant  Reader,”  who,  in  p.  34, 
inserted  a  letter  concerning  the  per¬ 
nicious  effects  of  vermin  in  the  bushes 
and  trees  near  London,  anno  1782,  if 
he  would  have  the  goodness  to  inform 
me  who  was  the  “  Friend  at  Hamp¬ 
stead”  from  whom  he  received  the 
letter.  My  motive  in  making  this 
request  he  will  readily  conceive,  if  he 
is  acquainted  that  I  am  at  present  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  collections  for  a 
forth-coming  History  of  the  Manor 
and  Parish  of  Hampstead;  a  portion 
of  which  will,  of  course,  be  devoted 
to  the  Natural  History  of  the  district. 

Allow  meto  take  this  opportunity  of 
reminding  your  Correspondent,  R.  N. 
p.  3,  in  the  words  of  the  great  Locke, 
that  “  when  a  man  spins  a  thing  out 
of  his  own  thoughts,  which  seems 
new  to  him,  he  is  certainly  the  In¬ 
ventor  of  it;  and  it  may  be  as  jusfly 

thought 
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thought  his  own  invention,  as  any 
one’s ;  and  he  is  as  certainly  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  it,  as  any  one  who  thought 
on  it  before  him :  the  distinction  of 
invention,  or  not  invention,  lying  not 
in  thinking  first,  or  not  first,  but  in 
borrowing,  or  not  borrowing,  our 
thoughts  from  another.  Hence  (he 
adds)  he  truly  invented  Printing  in 
Europe,  who,  without  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Chinese,  spun  it  out 
of  his  own  thoughts;  though  it  was 
ever  so  true  that  the  Chinese  had  the 
use  of  printing,  nay,  of  printing  in 
the  very  same  way,  among  them  many 
ages  before  him.”  And  hence,  I  add, 
it  is  equally  possible,  that  Captain 
Savery  invented  the  Steam  Engine, 
although  (as  your  Correspondent  in¬ 
forms  us)  “  the  real  Inventor,  Samuel 
Morland,  wrote  a  book  and  made  ex¬ 
periments  at  Paris  seventeen  years 
prior  to  Savery’s  patent.” 

This,  however,  is  not  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  the  merit  of  invention 
from  Savery.  Dr.  Desaguliers,  who, 
in  the  middle  of  last  century,  entered 
at  large  into  the  discussion,  maintains 
that  Captain  Savery  was  wholly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  ; 
and,  to  conceal  the  piracy,  he  charges 
him  with  having  purchased  all  the 
books  which  contained  the  discovery 
and  burned  them.  The  Captain, 
however,  declared  that  he  was  led  to 
the  discovery  by  the  following  acci¬ 
dent  :  “  Having  drank  a  flask  of  Flo- 
rence  wine  at  a  tavern,  and  thrown 
the  flask  on  the  fire,  he  perceived 
that  the  few  drops  that  were  left  were 
converted  into  steam,  which  induced 
him  to  snatch  it  from  the  fire,  and 
plunge  Its  neck  into  a  bason  of  water, 
which,  by  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
was  driven  quickly  into  the  bottle.” 

Yours,  &c.  John  James  Park. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  IT. 

HE  pleasure  which  I  derived  from 
perusing  the  account  of  a  Jew’s 
benevolent  action,  (recorded  in  Vo¬ 
lume  LXXX.  Part  II.  page  523),  in¬ 
duces  me  to  request  your  insertion  of 
the  following  anecdote,  on  the  truth 
of  which  the  firmest  reliance  may  be 
placed.  It  is  an  extract  from  the  un¬ 
published  Journal  of  a  brave  and 
worthy  British  Sailor,  now  no  more, 
whom  I  shall  call  Seldale.  The  rela¬ 
tion  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words. 

Yours,  &c.  S.  E. 


“  In  the  latter  end  of  November  we 
sailed  from  Virginia,  in  the  Sally  and 

Kitty,  Captain  C - :  We  had  during 

the  first  weeks  of  our  passage  a  succession, 
of  most  dreadful  storms  ;  but,  as  the  wind 
blew'  chiefly  from  the  West,  we  ran  down 
our  distance  apace,  so  that  in  about  three 
weeks  we  were  in  or  near  soundings.  At 
this  time  the  wind  set  in  Easterly,  and  con¬ 
tinued  without  intermission  full  in  our 
teeth.  Our  original  stock,  of  bread  and 
water  had  been  scanty,  and  our  hasty  run, 
at  first,  had  encouraged  us  to  use  it  too 
lavishly;  and  this,  joined  to  the  number 
of  hogs  and  poultry  on  board  for  the  use 
of  the  Captain  and '  passengers,  at  length 
forced  us  to  be  put  upon  the  allowance  of 
a  quart  a  man  daily. 

Our  ship  had  all  along  been  leaky  ;  but 
the  water  now  gained  so  much,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  keep  her  pumps  conti¬ 
nually  going.  The  greater  part  of  our 
bread  had  been  spoiled  by  a  sea  breaking 
into  the  cabin  where  it  was  stowed,,  and 
we  were  allowed  only  a  small  portion  even 
of  that.  In  this  uncomfortable  situation, 
we  continued  some  weeks,  daily  cheated 
with  false  hopes  of  the  wind's  shifting. 
Struggling  with  fatigue  and  want,  we  had, 
to  aggravate  our  sufferings,  the  prospect, 
of  only  a  few  days  more  miserable  exist¬ 
ence,  as  our  water  grew  so  short,  that,  un¬ 
less  the  wind  changed  from  the  quarter  in 
which  it  had  obstinately  posted  itself  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  month,  w'e  must  perish  with 
thirst.  Our  crew  began  to  gi'ow  very 
sickly;  and  those  wrho  were  incapable  of 
duty  being  kept  on  half  allowance,  the 
whole  ship  resounded  with  complaints. 

“  One  of  my  messmates  was  ill ;  and  his 
own  pittance  of  water  being  gone  (part 
of  it,  I  believe,  as  he  affirmed,  being 
stolen  from  him,)  he  remained  in  the  ago¬ 
nies  of  a  raging  fever,  without  one  drop  of 
moisture  to  cool  his  parched  tongue. 
Pierced  by  his  complaints,  and  commise- 
rating  his  agonies,  that  almost  deprived 
him  of  his  senses,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  him  about  a  quart  of  my  own  al¬ 
lowance  of  water,  which  was  all  that  I  had 
to  support  myself  with  till  the  second  day 
at  noon,  as  we  were  served  but  once  in 
two  days,  and  this  had  been  the  day.  I 
have  often  reflected  with  surprise,  that  this 
was  by  far  the  most  valuable  present  that 
J  ever  made  in  my  life.  So  certain  is  it, 
that  necessity  forces  us  to  put  a  true  value 
on  those  things,  which,  from  their  cheap¬ 
ness,  irl  common  we  despise.  I  could 
more  readily,  at  that  moment,  have  parted 
with  a  handful  of  guineas,  had  I  possessed 
them,  than  with  that  small  quantity  of 
stinking  water. 

“  That  night  I  weathered  tolerably,  but 
the  next  day  my  sufferings  were  excessive 
from  thirst.  The  Captain  too,  who  had 
framed  the  whole  affair,  surlily  gave  me 

to 
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to  understand,  “  that  my  life  and  health 
were  his,  and  due  at  present  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  ship  that  this  consider¬ 
ation  had  induced  him  to  give  those  in 
health  double  the  allowance  of  the  sick  ; 
and  that,  in  parting  with  mine,  I  had  in¬ 
jured  the  whole  crew,  by  risking  my  health, 
and  should  therefore  in  future  receive 
only  the  same  allowance  with  the  sick.” 
He  als«  strictly  forbad  any  one  on  board 
to  relieve  me  with  a  drop.  This  caution 
was  almost  needless,  as  now  most  of  the 
crew  had  exhausted  their  stock,  and 
anxiously  expected  the  morning,  when 
their  next  allowance  would  be  served. 

“  If  they  impatiently  wished  its  ap¬ 
proach,  how  must  I,  who  had  passed  full 
‘24  hours  more  without  refreshment? 
In  truth,  during  the  night,  1  wanted 
little  of  distraction.  To  cool  my  tongue, 
X  applied  it  to  any  piece  of  iron  about  the 
decks,  and  took  the  pea  of  the  anchor  into 
my  mouth,  to  assuage  its  intolerable  heat. 
In  this  manner  I  wore  away  the  second 
night,  and  the  succeeding  morning,  till  our 
water  was  served.  The  Captain  did  not 
keep  his  word,  but  threatened  me  severe¬ 
ly,  if  I  ever  parted  with  any  again  ;  though 
1  am  afraid  that  his  threats  were  needless, 
as  the  sufferings  of  the  preceding  night 
were  too  recent  to  permit  me  to  venture 
them  a  second  time.” 

Mr.  Urban,  Louth ,  Aug.  26. 

N  the  British  Museum  is  a  Pedi¬ 
gree  of  the  Uvedale  family  *,  of 
•which  I  lately  procured  a  copy,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  Henry  Uve¬ 
dale,  of  More  Crichell,  co.  Dorset, 
Esquire  of  the  Body,  and  of  the  Privy 
Charnber.to  Henry  VIII,  is  stated  to 
have  been  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Uvedale,  of  Wykeham,co.  South¬ 
ampton,  by  Agnes  his  wife,  daughter 
\nd  coheiress  of  William  Sydney,  of 
Sussex.  From  the  Pedigree  in  Hut¬ 
chins’s  History  of  Dorsetshire  +,  it 
appears,  that  the  said  Henry  Uvedale 
was  "la  younger  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Uvedale,  of  Wykeham,  by  his  second 
wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Thomas  Foxley  +.  I  think  the 
Pedigree  in  the  British  Museum  is 
incorrect  in  this  instance ;  because 
the  Uvedaies  of  Dorsetshire  did  not 


*  Harleian  MSS.  1544.  Visitation  of 
eo.  Southampton. 

T  Vol.  II.  p.  503,  2d  edition. 

X  The  first  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Uvedale 
was  Agnes,  daughter  of  Guy  Paulet,  from 
whom  descended  the  Wykeham  branch  of 
the  Uvedale  family ;  the  elder  coheiress 
cf  which  married  Sir  Richard  Corbett, 
hart.  ;  the  younger  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 


quarter  the  arms  of  the  Sydney  fa¬ 
mily,  though  they  bore  some  of  the 
other  quarlerings  of  the  Uvedaies  of 
Hampshire,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
arms  on  the  monument  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  U.  who  died  in  1606  *.  Mr. 
Gough,  in  his  edition  of  Hutchins’s 
History  of  Dorsetshire,  has  inserted 
several  particulars  respecting  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  ;  hut  seems  not  to  have  seen  a 
Folio  Volume  now  in  the  British 
Museum  +,  intituled,  “  A  Note  taken 
by  Sir  Edmund  Uvedall,  Knt.  att  his 
View  of  the  Forces  of  Dorsetcheere 
the  30th  of  April  1598,  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds,  lyberties,  burrows,  mannors, 
townes,  shipps,  and  tythinges,  in 
every  division  within  the  countie  of 
Dorsett.”  This  book  contains  seve¬ 
ral  Letters  to  and  from  Sir  Edmund, 
as  holding  some  important  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 

Yours,  &c.  R.  U. 

Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  20. 

AVJNG  met  with  a  book,  lately 
published  in  America,  wherein 
the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Paine 
is  detailed,  and  being  well  convinced 
that  very  few  copies  have  reached 
England ;  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
last  moments  of  so  extraordinary  a 
character,  if  known,  may  in  some  de 
gree  atone  for  the  life  of  iniquity  he. 
led,  by  counteracting  those  pernicious 
doctrines  lie  caused  to  be  disseminated 
throughout  the  world.  There  are 
no  means  better  calculated  to  give 
it  publicity,  in  this  country,  than 
through  the  .pages  of  Sylvanus 
Urban.  The  Idow  he  aimed  at  our 
Constitution  fell  to  the  ground,  leav¬ 
ing  no  trace  of  its  effects  behind.  The 
notions  he  propagated  respecting  Re¬ 
ligion  (or,  rather,  his  endeavour  to 
extirpate  Religion  from  the  Land),  I 
am  fearful  still  pervade  the  minds  of 
too  many.  Those  infatuated  people 
will  do  well  to  compare  the  close  of 
his  life  with  every  other  part  of  it — 
they  will  then  have  sufficient  reason 
to  renounce  so  delusive  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  a  system.  The  author  of  the 
sketch  of  his  life,  Mr.  Cheetham,  of 
New  York,  seems  to  have  got  his  in¬ 
telligence  from  persons  with  whom 
Paine  passed  a  great  part  of  it.  I 
cannot  think  of  following  our  author 


*  Not  1506,  as  stated  by  the  Editor  of 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  LXXXI.  Part  I.  p.  309. 
f  Harleian  MS8,  3324. 
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through  the  whole  of  his  life — that 
is  pretty  well  known  in  England  : 
better  for  thousands,  had  he  lived  as 
well  as  died  in  obscurity.  It  appears 
he  was  soontiredof  the  Republick  of 
France,  though  bis  former  principles 
remained  the  same.  He  arrived  at 
Baltimore  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1802,  in  company  with  a  woman 
named  Madame  Bonneville,  whom  he 
had  seduced  from  her  husband,  and 
afterwards  cruelly  beaten.  At  the 
first  inn  he  went  to,  he  was  princi¬ 
pally  visited  by  the  lower  class  of 
emigrants  from  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland ;  no  respectable  person 
would  suffer  his  approach.  He  drank 
grog  in  the  tap-room  with  ail,  and, 
making  free  with  ali,  he  was  daily  in¬ 
toxicated;  his  habitual  drunkenness 
seems  to  have  commenced  with  the 
French  Revolution.  Mrs.  Dean,  with 
whom  he  afterwards  lodged,  says  he 
was  deliberately  and  disgustingly  fil¬ 
thy,  as  choosing  to  perform  the  offices 
of  nature  in  his  bed.  In  the  spring 
of  1804,  he  returned  to  his  farm  at 
New  Rochelle;  he  engaged  an  old 
woman,  Black  Betty,  who,  it  seems, 
was  nearly  his  match  for  drunkenness; 
they  frequently,  says  our  author, 
would  lie  prostrate  upon  the  same 
floor,  quite  drunk,  swearing  and 
threatening  to  fight,  but  incapable  of 
approaching  each  other  to  combat, — • 
nothing  but  inability  prevented  a  bat¬ 
tle.  Thus  have  I  extracted  a  few  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  mark  the  character 
of  the  deluded  man,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life.  His  last  moments 
cannot  be  better  described  than  by 
quoting  a  passage  from  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Manley,  who  attended 
Paiue  during  his  last  illness.  About 
11  months  previous  to  his  death,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  last  six  weeks,  he  was 
drunk  twice  a  day.  -  He  thus  pro¬ 
ceeds  :  — 

“  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
though  his  conversation  was  equivo¬ 
cal,  his  conduct  was  singular:  he 
would  not  be  left  alone  night  or  day. 
He  notonly  requiredto have  someper- 
son  with  him,  but  he  must  see  that  he 
or  she  was  there  ;  and  would  not  allow 
his  curtain  to  he  closed  at  an)  time  ; 
and  if  closed,  as  it  would  sometimes 
unavoidably  happen,  he  would  scream 
and  halloo  until  some  person  came  to 
him.  When  relief  from  pain  would 
admit,  he  seemed  thoughtful  and  con¬ 
templative,  his  eyes  being  generally 


[Nor. 

closed,  and  his  hands  folded  on  his 
breast ;  although  he  never  slept  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  an  anodyne. 
There  was  something  remarkable  in 
his  conduct  about  this  period  (which 
comprises  two  weeks  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  his  death),  particularly  when 
we  reflect  that  Paiue  was  the  author 
of  “  The  Age  of  Reason.”  He  would 
call  out,  during  his  paroxsyms  ofdis- 
tress,  without  intermission — ‘0  Lord, 
help  me!  God,  help  me  !  Jesus  Christ, 
help  me ! ! !  — 0  Lord,  help  me  !’ &c. — 
repeating  the  same  expression,  with¬ 
out  the  least  variation,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  that  would  alarm  the  house.  It 
was  this  conduct  which  induced  me 
to  think  that  he  had  abandoned  his 
former  opinions ;  and  I  was  more  in¬ 
clined  to  that  belief,  when  I  under¬ 
stood  from  his  nurse  (who  is  a  very 
serious,  and  I  believe,  a  pious  wo¬ 
man)  that  he  would  occasionally  in¬ 
quire,  when  he  saw  her  engaged  with 
a  book,  what  she  was  reading?  and 
being  answered  Hobart’s  Companion 
to  the  Altar,  and  at  the  same  time 
asking,  whether  she  should  read  aloud, 
he  assented,  and  would  appear  to  give 
particular  attention.  I  took  occa¬ 
sion,  during  the  night  of  the  5th  or 
6th  of  June,  to  test  the  strength  of 
his  opinions  respecting  the  Revela¬ 
tion.  I  purposely  made  him  a  very 
late  visit— it  was  a  time  that  seemed 
to  sortexactly  with  my  errand — it  was 
'midnight,  he  was  in  great  distress, 
constantly  exclaiming  in  the  words 
above-mentioned  ;  when,  after  a  con-^ 
siderable  preface,  I  addressed  him  in 
the  following  manner: — 

“  Mr.  Paine,  your  opinions,  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  community, 
have  been  treated  with  deference; 
you  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
mixing  in  your  conversation  words 
of  course  —  you  have  never  indulged 
in  the  habit  of  profai  e  swearing;  you 
must  he  sensible  that  we  are  acquain¬ 
ted  with  your  religious  opinions  as 
they  are  given  to  the  world.  What 
must  we  think  of  your  present  con¬ 
duct?  Why  do  you  call  on  Jesus 
Christ  to  hi  lp  you  ?  Do  you  believe 
that  he  can  help  you  ?  Do  you  believe 
in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Come 
now,  answer  me  honestly — I  want  an 
at  swer  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  man  ; 
for  I  verily  believe  you  will  not  live 
four  and  twenty  hours.”  I  waited 
some  lime  at  the  end  of  qvery  ques¬ 
tion :  he  did  not  answer,  but  ceased 
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to  exclaim  in  the  above  manner. 
Again  I  addressed  him — “  Mr.  Paine, 
you  have  not  answered  my  questions 
—  will  you  answer  them  ?  Allow  me 
to  ask  again  —  Do  you  believe,  or, — 
let  me  qualify  the  question, — do  you 
wish  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  son  of  God  ?”  After  a  pause  of 
some  minutes,  he  answered,  u  1  have 
no  wish  to  believe  on  that  subject.” 

I  then  left  him  :  and  I  know  not 
whether  he  spoke  to  any  person  on  any 
subject,  though  hejiived,  as  I  before  ob¬ 
served,  till  the  morning  o!  the  8th 
Thus  we  find  him,  on  his  death-bed, 
calling  upon  that  God  whose  interpo¬ 
sition  he  always  denied, —  upon  that 
Saviour  whose  existence  he  never 
would  admit, — even  afraid  of  his  own 
shadow.  The  awful  change  he  was 
conscious  must  soon  take  place, 
opened  to  his  view  that  which  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  the  reality  of  those 
things  he  had  undertaken  with  such 
zeal  to  refute.  The  reason  tor  his 
declining  to  answer  the  close  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  him  is  apparent :  the 
pride  of  his  heart  would  not  allow 
him  to  declare  fully  and  honestly  that 
bis  former  opinions  were  erroneous: 
the  expressions  alone  which  escaped 
from  his  lips  are  sufficient,  —  they 
speak  more  plainly  the  workings  of 
his  heart  than  the  most  solemn  de¬ 
clarations  he  could  have  made.  It 
may  be  thought  by  some  a  want  ot 
charity  in  me  to  expose  the  failings 
of  a  departed  man.  I  should  think 
so  too,  were  it  not  to  serve  a  peculiar 
purpose, — to  set  at  rest  the  minds  of 
those  he  has  disturbed, — to  expel  the 
poison  of  Infidelity  from  the  land. 
In  every  point  of  view  his  false  cha¬ 
racter  appears.  In  England  all  titles 
were  obnoxious  to  him  :  he  was  for 
leveling  all  distinctions.  In  America, 
before  the  French  Revolution,  we 
find  him  assuming  a  title;  in  an  edition 
of  the  “  Rignts  of  Man,”  he  styles 
himself  “  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,” —  a  title  be  had  no  claim  to, 
as  he  was  merely  a  copying-clerk  : 
which  situation  he  afterwards  for¬ 
feited  by  a  scandalous  breach  of  trust, 
proving  that  what  he  disliked  in 
others,  he  in  reality  was  fond  ot  him¬ 
self.  — —  T.  H. 

THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
MONEY.  N°  ill.  Seep.  333. 
NEVERTHELESS  this  Easterling  good 
money  was  in  a  -hon  tune  so  eor- 

*  He  died  J  une  9,  18U9,  aged  7*5. 


ruptecl  and  qlipped  by  Jewes,  Italian 
usurers,. called  then  Corsini  (who  were  the 
first  Christians  that  brought  in  usury 
amongst  us),  and  Flemings,  that  the  King, 
by  proclamation,  was  inforeed  to  call  in 
old  money,  make  a  new  stamp,  and  to 
erect,  exchanges,  where  the  weight  of  old 
money  was  exchanged  for  new,  allowing- 
thirteen  pence  for  every  pound,  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  people,  who,  beside 
their  travaile,  charge,  and  long  attendance, 
received  (as  my  author,  M.  Paris,  saith) 
of  the  bankers  scant  2Qs.  for  3 Os.,  which, 
the  Earle  of  Cornewall  farmed  of  tire 
King,  reserving  only  the  third  part  for  the 
King. 

King  Edward  the  First,  as  he  established 
the  measure  of  an  ell  by  the  length  of  his 
arrae,  imitating  therein  Carolus  Magnus , 
so  he  first  established  a  certaine  standard 
for  the  coyne  (3d  Ed.  I.),  which  was  pre¬ 
scribed  in  this  manner  by  Gregorie  Hock¬ 
ley,  Mayor  of  London  and  Mynt-master, 
if  I  do  not  misconceive  it. 

*  “  A  pound  of  money  containeth  12 
ounces  ;  in  a  pound  there  ought,  to  be 
eleven  ounces,  two  easterlings,  and  one 
ferling,  and  the  other  allay.  The  said 
pound  ought  to  weigh  20 s.  and  3  pence  in 
account.  So  that  no  pound  be  more  than 
twenty  shillings  foure  pence,  nor  lesse  than 
twenty  shillings  two  pence,  in  account  or 
weight.  The  ounce  ought  to  weigh  twenty- 
pence,  and  a  penny  twenty-foure  graines 
and  a  halfe.  Note,  that  eleven  ounces 
two  pence  ferling,  ought  to  be  of  so  pure 
silver,  as  is  called  Leafesilver ;  and  the 
Minter  must  adde  of  other  weight  seven¬ 
teen  pence  halfe  penny  farthing,  if  the 
silver  be  so  pure.” 

This  King  also  coyned  the  penny,  halfe 
penny,  and  farthing  round,  which  before 
were  the  halfe  part,  or  fourth  part  broken 
of  the  penny.  Whereupon  the  Chronicles 
verified  hereby  a  prophesie  of  Merlin ; 
“  Findetur  forma  commercii,  dimidium  ro- 
tundum  erit\  and  thereupon  these  rimes 
■were  made  at  that  time  : 

“  Edward  did  smite  round  penny,  halfe 
penny,  farthing,  \_out  the  ring. 

The  crossc  passes  the  bond  of  all  through - 

The  King’s  side  teas  his  head,  and  his  name 
written  ;  \_and  smitten. 

The  crosse  side,  what  City  it  was  coyned  in 
To  poor  man  ne  to  Priest  the  Fenny  f rases 
nothing,  [ with  a  farthing. 

Men  give  God  aie  the  least,  they  feast  him 
A  thousand  two  hundred  fourscore  yeares  and 
moe,  [ bega?i  to  goe.” 

On  this  money  men  wondred,  when  it  first 
The  same  King  likewise  called  in  certaine 
counterfeit  pieces,  coyned  by  the  French, 
called  Pollards,  Crocars,  and  Rosaryes , 
whereupon  was  then  made  this  echoing 
barbarous  verse  : 

-  — - - - - - — — #■ 

*  Booke  of  rft.  Edmundsbury. 

f  M.  Paris  refers  this  to  the  time  of 
King  John, 

“  Lauds 
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tc  Lccude  decor eris,  nostris  sterling?  gereris , 
Crocar  es,  as  epic  perils ,  fugicis,  as  rite  tene- 
ris.” 

Money  so  refined  was  (7  Ed.  I.)  by 
stealth  transported  and  counterfeited  ;  and 
forraigne  coynes,  called  Mitres ,  Lyons 
imported  in  such  quantity,  that  they  were 
forbidden  by  proclamation,  and  280  Jewes 
executed  at  London,  for  clipping  the 
King’s  coyne.  Afterward  (28  Ed.  I.) 
Crocards  and  Pollards  were  decried  downe  to 
an  halfe  penny  ;  Rosaries,  Stepings,  and 
Saldings  forbidden.  Blacke  money  (what 
that  was  T  know  not,  if  it  were  not  of  cop¬ 
per,  as  Maile  and  Blacke-Maile)  was  for¬ 
bidden  by  King  Edward  the  Third,  upon 
paine  of  forfeiture  thereof;  and  Gaily  halfe 
pence,  brought  hither  by  the  Gallies  of 
Genoa,  who  had  great  trade  in  Englande, 
was eftsoones  prohibited  by  Parliament,  in 
the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth.  Suf- 
Icins  and  Dodkins  by  King  Henry  the  Fifth, 
and  Blankes  by  King  Henry  the  Sixt. 

About  the  yere  1320,  the  Kings  and 
States  of  Christendom  began  to  coyne 
gold,  as  the  Emperor  of  Almaine,  the 
French  King,  the  Duke  of  Venice  and  Ge¬ 
noa,  whose  pieces  were  thereupon  called 
Ducats  ;  and  our  King  Edward  the  Third 
imitating  them  first  coyned  gold.  Why 
they  so  long  forbare  to  coyne  gold,  I  know 
not,  unlesse  it  were  of  ignorance,  for  I 
thinke  it  proceeded  not  from  the  law  of 
Justinian  the  Emperor,  who  forbad  foreigne 
Princes  to  coyne  gold. 

The  first  gold  that  King  Edward  the 
Third  coyned  was  in  the  yeare  1343  ;  and 
the  pieces  were  called  Florentines ,  because 
Florentines  were  the  eoyners,  as  Easter¬ 
lings  of  sterling  money.  Shortly  after,  bee 
coyned  Nobles,  of  noble,  faire,  and  fine 
gold,  the  penny  of  gold ;  afterward  the 
Rose  Noble,  then  currant  for  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence,  and  which,  our  Alchimists 
doe  affirm  (as  an  unwritten  verity),  was 
made  by  projection  or  multiplication 
alchimicail,  of  Raymond  Lully,  in  the 
Towre  of  London,  who  would  proove  it  as 
alchimically,  beside  the  tradition  of  the 
Rabies  of  that  faculty,  by  the  inscription  ; 
for  as  upon  the  one  side  there  is  the 
King’s  image  in  a  ship,  to  notifie  that  he 
was  Lord  of  the  Seas,  with  this  title  set 
upon  the  reverse,  a  crosse  floury,  with 
Lioneux,  inscribed,  “ Jesus  autem  transiens 
per  medium  eorum  ibat.”  Which  they  pro¬ 
foundly  expounded,  as  Jesus  passed  in¬ 
visible,  and  in  a  most  secret  manner,  by 
the  midst  of  Pharisees ;  so  that  gold  was 
made  by  invisible  and  secret  art  amidst 
the  ignorant.  But  others  say,  that  text 
was  the  only  amulet  used  in  that  credu¬ 
lous  warfaring  age  to  escape  dangers  in 
battailes.  This  King  coyned  also  halfe 
Jfobles,  called  then  the  halfe  penny  of 
gold,  lesse  pieces  of  gold  of  three  shillings 
and  foure  pence,  and  some  of  twenty  pence 
called  the  farthing  of  gold  :  and  likewise 
ia  silver,  Groates  and  halfe  Groates,  by 


the  advise  of  William  Edingdon,  Bishop  of 
Winchester, and  then  Treasurer  of  England. 

It  is  memorable,  that  the  reverend  and 
learned  Culhbert  Tuns  tall,  Bishop  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  observed  in  the  gold  of  this  King, 
that  it  came  nearest  to  that  of  the  antient 
Romans.  As,  that  foure  Rose  Nobles  did 
weigh  an  ounce,  and  sequivalent  to  the 
Roman  Aurei ,  both  in  weight  and  fineness, 
and  sixe  Nobles  made  an  ounce,  and  were 
answerable  in  all  points  to  the  old  Roman 
Solidus  Aureus.  Likewise  in  silver^coynes, 
that  an  old  sterling  Groate  was  ssquivalent 
to  the  Roman  Denar  ids,  the  halfe  Groate 
to  the  Quin  arias,  and  the  old  sterling  penie 
to  the  Sestertius  Nummus,  and  Sestertium 
in  the  neuter  gender  (a  thousand  Sestertii ) 
to  five  pound  sterling,  when  three  shillings 
and  foiu'e  pence  went  to  the  ounce ;  but 
now  to  seven  pound  ten  shillings,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith’s  account,  when 
five  shillings  goeth  to  the  ounce. 

The  succeeding  Kytigs  coyned  Rose  No¬ 
bles,  and  double  RoseNobles  ;  the  Great  So- 
veraignes,  with  the  said  inscription,  '■‘Jesus 
autem  transiens  per  medium  eorumibal and 
halfe  Rose  Nobles,  with  “  Domine  ne  in  fu¬ 
rore  arguas  me  ;”  and  halfe  Henry  Nobles, 
with  the  same  ;  and  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 
when  hee  was  crowned  King  of  France, 
coyned  tire  Salut,  so  shortly  contracted  for 
the  Salutation,  having  on  the  one  side,  the 
Angeil  saluting  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  one 
holding  the  armes  of  England,  the  other 
of  France,  with  the  King’s  title.  On  the 
reverse,  a  crosse  between  a  fioure-de-lyee, 
and  a  lion  passant,  with  “  Christus  vincit , 
Christus  regnat,  Christus  imperat.”  The 
George  Noble  had  Saint  George,  with  “  Tali 
dicata  signo  mens  fiuctuare  nescit.”  The 
Angells  had  “  Per  crucem  tuam  salva  nos 
Christe  redemptor.”  The  Soveraignes  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixdh,  and  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  “  Scutum  fidei  proieget  earn.”  The 
Augells  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  “  A  domino 
factum  est  illud ,  et  est  mirabile.”  The 
Crowne  of  Philip  and  Mary,  “  Mundi  salus 
unicu.”  King  Henry  the 'Seventh  stamped 
a  small  coyne,  called  Dandy  -prats ;  and 
first,  as  I  read,  coyned  shillings,  whereas 
before  it  was  a  name  of  weight,  rather 
than  a  coyne ;  on  the  reverse  whereof,  as 
of  sixpences,  groates,  &e.  was  written 
“  Posid  Deum  adjutarem  meum  f’  as  upon 
lesser  pieces  of  our  Soveraigne,  “  Hosa 
sine  spina  for  shee  first  coyned  the 
pieces  of  three  pence,  three  halfe  pence, 
and  three  farthings.  Upon  this  former  in¬ 
scription  of  “  Posui  Deum  adjutorem, 
meum,”  a  rude  scholler  grounded  his  apo¬ 
logy  (when  h<?e  was  charged  to  have  gotten 
a  fellowship  in  a  Colledge  indirectly),  by 
protesting  solemnly  by  his  faith  and 
honestie,  that  he  came  in  onel-y  by 
“  Poszii  Deum  adjutorem  meum.”  And  no 
marvel,  for  some  are  said  to  have  higher 
place  by  mediation,  and  helpe  of  Angells.” 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

LITE- 
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P.  3 35.  b.  for  Wm.  Tuclccr,  read  Ticken :  p.  336.  a.  for  Tho.  Todd,  read  Dodd. 


The  History  of  Leicestershire  is 
completed ;  and  that  of  Dorsetshire 
will  be  very  speedily  resumed. 

The  “  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century”  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  January. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Chancellor 
of  Cambridge  has  given  a  third  gold 
medal  for  the  encouragement  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Poetry,  to  a  resident  Undergra¬ 
duate,  who  shall  compose  the  best 
Ode,  or  thebestPoem,  in  heroic  verse. 
The  subject  for  the  present  year  is, 
“  The  Installation  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.” 

The  Seatonian  Prize  has  been 
awarded  for  the  third  time  to  Ilev. 
F.  V/rangiiam,  M.  A.  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  and  rector  of  Hunmanby,  York¬ 
shire,  for  his  Poem  on  “  The  Suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Primitive  Martyrs.” 

The  second  volume  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Antiquities  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  being 
a  new  edition  of  the  work  of  Ames 
and  Herbert,  is  expected  to  appear 
the  first  month  in  the  ensuing  year. 
It  contains  640  pages,  Fully  and  ele¬ 
gantly  printed ;  and  has  nearly  SO 
wood-cut  fac-similes,  of  a  curious 
and  interesting  nature.  If  has  also 
three  portraits ,  engraved  in  Mezzo¬ 
tint  :  namely,  John  Moore,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  17 07  ;  Thomas  Martin,  of 
Palgrave  i«  Suffolk,  1774  ;  and  An¬ 
thony  Askew,  M.  D.  1775  ;  of  the 
latter  portrait  no  print  has  been  ever 
executed.  It  is  now  published  from 
the  original  painting,  in  oil,  in  Ema¬ 
nuel  College,  Cambridge.  All  the 
copies  of  this  volume  upon  iarge 
paper  are  engaged. 

The  following  Works  are  also  nearly 
ready  for  publication  : 

Mr.  Beloe's  fifth  volume  of  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Literature.  The  sixth  and 
last,  with  a  complete  Index  to  the 
whole,  is  in  great  forwardness. 

The  Life  of  Bishop  Hough,  in  royal 
4to.  with  engravings.  ByMr.WiLMOT. 

The  “  Life,  Character,  and  Re¬ 
mains  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Ce¬ 
cil,”  in  one  volume  ;  which  will  con¬ 
tain  the  Introductory  Matter  to  the 
First  Volume  of  Mr.  Cecil’s  Works 
(lately  printed  in  4  vols.),  and  the 
whole  of  the  Fourth  Volume. 

“  Select  Works  of  Bishop  Hall 
containing  the  Contemplations,  with 


his  Devotional  and  Practical  Works  5 
being  the  most  interesting  and  useful 
Parts  of  his  Writings,  in  5  vols.  8vo. 
By  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt.  The  Life 
and  Portrait  of  the  Author  accom¬ 
pany  this  edition,  with  Glossaries,  and 
a  copious  Index  to  the  five  volumes. 

Essays  on  Shakspeare’s  Dramatic 
Characters.  By  Mr.  Richardson, 
Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Glasgow.  Sixth  edition. 

Remarks  on  the  Confutation  of 
Calvinism,  by  Dr.  Tomline,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Scott- 

“  Poems  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl 
of  Surrey,  of  Sir  Thomas  V/yatt  the 
elder,  and  of  Uncertain  Authors,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
with  Notes,  critical,  historical,  and 
biographical.”  By  Rev.  G.  F.  Nott. 

Lines  sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
the  Rev.  James  Grahame,  author  of 
the  Sabbath  and  other  Poems. 

“  Historical  Reflections  on  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  England.”  By  Mr.  Jopp. 

Miss  Baillie’s  third  volume  of 
a  Series  of  Plays  on  the  Passions. 

“  Elements  of  Musical  Composi¬ 
tion,  or  Rules  for  writing  and  playing 
thorough  Bass.  By  Dr.  Crotch. 

Mr.  Davy’s  first  volume  of  Ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Philosophy  of  Chemistry. 

The  Medico-Chirurgical  Transac¬ 
tions,  Vol.  II. 

Present  State  of  the  Debtor  and 
Creditor  Law  ;  being  an  Essay  011  the 
Effect  of  Imprisonment ;  or,  a  Con¬ 
sideration  of  Creditors’  Rights  and 
Debtors’  Wrongs,&c.by  MixMinchin. 

A  translation  of  La  Mythologie  ea 
Estampes,  ou  Figures  des  Divinities 
fabuleuses,  &c.  with  critical,  histori¬ 
cal,  and  explanatory  notes. 

Guy’s  English  School  Grammar,  in 
w  hich  practical  illustration  is,  in  every 
step,  blended  with  theory,  by  rules, 
examples,  and  exercises. 

Waiter  Honywood  Yate,  Esq.  has 
nearly  completed  bis  long-expected 
work  on  Parliamentary  Reform.  As 
national  subjects  of  this  kind  are  too 
frequently  tinctured  by  Partf-  views, 
we  hope  and  trust,  that  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  sole  object  will  appear  to  be, 
an  honest  desire  of  promoting  manly 
and  fair  discussion  towards  this  great 
constitutional  point,  “  without  in¬ 
juring  individuals,  or  convulsing  the 
nation.” 

The 
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The  following  Works  are  preparing: 

Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spam  ot 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  from  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Philip  t tie  Fifth  to  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Third,  1700 — 
1788.  With  an  Introduction  relative 
to  the  Government  and  State  of  Spain. 
Drawn  from  original  Documents  and 
Secret  Papers,  many  of  which  have 
never  before  been  published.  By  Rev. 
W.Coxe,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Biographical 
Dictionary,  which  is  expected  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  twenty-one  volumes.  By 
Alex.  Chalmers,  Esq.  F.S'.A. 

Air.  Horsley,  of  Dundee,  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  new  edition  of  his  father’s 
tracts  against  Priestley  ;  it  wot  in- 
elude  some  additions  written  by  tne 
Bishop  himself  on  the  margin  ot  the 
former  edition,  and  some  observations 
by  the  editor  on  Mr.  Belsham’s  re¬ 
view'  of  the  controversy. 

A  third  volume  of  Bishop  Hors¬ 
ley’s  Sermons. 

“  The  Public  Life  of  Mr.  Fox,” 
which  will  include  the  verified  sub¬ 
stance  of  bis  principal  speeches,  and 
the  history  of  parties.  By  Mr, 
Trotter. 

The  Speeches  of  Mr.  Fox;  Mr. 
Windham  ;  and  Mr.  Grattan. 

Roncesvalies,  a  Poem  in  twelve 
books.  By  R.  Wharton,  Esq.  M.P. 

A  re-publication  of  Abp.  Sandys’ 
Sermons,  with  a  new  Lite.  By  Dr. 
Whitaker. 

“  A  History  of  King  Solomon 
in  continuation  ot  the  “  View  of  the 
Heathen  Worship.”  By  Air.  Tho¬ 
mas,  of  Wareham. 

A  new  Novel,  intituled,  “  Temper, 
or  Domestic  Scenes.”  By  Mrs.  Gpie. 

The  Family  Instructor.  By  Dr. 
Watkins. 

A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Nature  of 
Time,  &c.  By  John  Brady,  Esq. 

A  Practical  Abridgement  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Customs,  relating  to  the 
Import,  Export,  and  Coasting  Trade 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  dependen¬ 
cies  ;  together  w  ith  a  staterneut  of  the 
duties,  drawbacks,  and  bounties  to  be 
paid  and  allowed  thereon.  By  Mr. 
C.  Pope,  of  the  Custom-house,  Bristol. 

«  The  Practice  of  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery  with  copies  of  the 
rules  and  orders  of  the  Court,  from 
the  earliest  periods,  and  not  entirely 
obsolete,  and  precedents  of  bills  of 
costs,  in  Chancery,  bankrupt,  and  lu¬ 
natic  proceedings.  Dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  Lord  Eldon.  By  W . 


[Nov. 

Dyke,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister  : 
who  will  also  soon  publish  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  “  Peere  Williams's  Reports ,” 
comprising  the  decisions  subsequent 
to  the  edition  by  Samuel  Compton 
Cox,  Esq.  The  intended  Work  is  un¬ 
dertaken  with  the  sanction  and  pro¬ 
mised  assistance  of  t  hat  able  annotator. 

The  late  Air.  Durand’s  Alanu- 
scripts  having  been  recently  presented 
by  his  Executors  to  W.  M.  Thiselton  j 
he  intends  to  publish,  by  subscription, 
the  Prayers  and  Sermons  of  that  late 
inimitabieDiviue, which  were  preached 
in  the  French  Protestant  Churches, 
during  a  ministry  of  48  years. 

***  We  cannot  insert  Advertise¬ 
ments  of  Books  actually  published, 
except  on  our  Blue  Cover. 

A  Foreign  Journal  contains,  under 
the  head  of  Naples ,  the  following 
literary  information  : — The  unrolling 
and  explanation  of  the  manuscripts 
found  in  Herculaneum,  are  pursued 
with  much  industry  by  Messrs.  Ro- 
sini,  Scotti,and  Pesselte.  They  have, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  published  lately  some  fragments 
of  a  Latin  poem  upon  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Mark  Antony  and  Augustus, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  second 
book  of  Epicurus  upon  Nature:  the 
above  Gentlemen  do  not  despair  even 
yet  of  finding  the  whole  Treatise  of 
this  author.  There  has  also  been 
committed  to  the  press  a  moral  work 
of  Pisistratus,  the  celebrated  disciple 
of  Epicurus ;  likewise  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  Colote  upon  the  Lycidas  of 
Plato,  and  of  Caniscus  upon  Friend¬ 
ship.  The  entire  work  of  Philode- 
mus  upon  Rhetorick  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  in  a  state  of  forwardness.” 

The  Russian  Chancellor  Count  Ro- 
manzoff  has  caused  to  be  printed  at 
Si.  Petersburg,  at  his  own  expence, 
a  collection  of  Charters  and  State 
Papers  of  the  Empire,  from  the  re¬ 
motest  periods  of  the  monarchy.  The 
expence  of  printing  the  first  volume 
amounts  to  25,000  roubles.  12,000 
copies  have  been  thrown  oft'. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Works  of 
Confucius  has  been  issued  from  the 
Alission  press  at  Serampore,  in  Ben¬ 
gal  :  it  is  printed  in  the  Chinese  cha¬ 
racter,  with  a  translation,  which  re¬ 
fers,  by  numbers  over  each  sentence, 
to  the  corresponding  words  of  the 
Chinese  text,  and  is  accompanied  by 
an  ample  commentary. 

112.  An 
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112.  An  Abridgment  of  Locke’s  Essay 
concerning  Human  Understanding :  with 
some  Conjectures  respecting  the  Interfer¬ 
ence  of  Nature  with  Education .  By 
Louisa  Capper;  4 to,  pp.  274;  Long¬ 
man  and  Co.  ;  Cadell  and  Davies ;  and 
E.  Bentley. 

THE  very  attempt  to  render  this 
celebrated  “  Essay”  of  Mr.  Locke 
tnore  generally  known  and  under¬ 
stood,  is  praiseworthy.  And  in  the 
present  instance  that  attempt  is  made, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  successfully,  by 
an  amiable  Lady,  who,  in  the  higher 
circles  of  Society,  happily  blest  with 
superior  mental  endowments  and  the 
smiles  of  Fortune,  has  had  the  good 
sense  to  prefer  the  pursuits  of  elegant 
Literature  to  the  dissipation  and  fri¬ 
volity  of  the  fashionable  world. 

<l  The  Essay  on  Human  Understanding 
has,  I  believe,”  says  Miss  Capper,  “few 
readers  ;  but  this,  I  am  apt  to  think,  owing 
rather  to  the  defects  of  the  style,  than  to 
the  abstruse  nature  of  the  subject.  Aris¬ 
totle  is  said  to  be  s‘o  concise,  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  seize  his  meaning :  Locke, 
on  the  contrary,  is  so  prolix,  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  find  it.  Mr,  Locke  seems 
somewhat  reluctantly  to  allow,  that  his 
Essay  might  with  advantage  be  reduced 
to  a  narrower  compass,  but  declares  him¬ 
self  too  lazy  or  too  busy  to  undertake  it. 
His  intention  was  to  accommodate  his  ar¬ 
guments  to  the  different  degrees  of  under¬ 
standing  that  are  found  amongst  men ; 
and  he  says,  *  I  had  much  rather  the  spe¬ 
culative  and  quick-sighted  should  com¬ 
plain  of  my  being  in  some  parts  tedious, 
than  that  any  one,  not  accustomed  to  ab¬ 
stract  speculations  or  prepossessed  with 
different  notions,  should  mistake  or  not 
comprehend  my  meaning.’  This  frequent 


recurrence,  however,  to  the  same  argument, 
so  far  from  enlightening,  serves  only,  if  one 
may  judge  from  experience,  to  perplex 
and  to  weary  the  reader,  and  even  to  de¬ 
ter  many  from  proceeding :  yet  I  have 
found  this  advantage  in  it,  that  it  admits 
of  a  selection  of  the  original  expressions, 
which  makes  an  abridgment  of  the  work, 
not  only  of  higher  authority,  but  much 
easier  of  performance.  The  following  is 
an  abridgment  calculated  for  the  superfi¬ 
cial  reader;  but  some  one  may  hereafter, 
perhaps,  do  ample  justice  to  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  production  of  human  genius  ; 
which  the  increasing  infirmities  of  the  au¬ 
thor  obliged  him  to  leave  uncorrected. — 
Metaphysics  are  defined  to  be,  ‘  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  general  affections  of  sub¬ 
stances,’  but  are  commonly  considered 
as  affording  little  satisfactory  knowledge. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  we  should  be 
slow  to  give  our  assent  to  any  hypothesis, 
which  has  not  been,  or  perhaps  cannot 
be,  submitted  to  the  decisions  of  experi¬ 
ment,  the  only  touchstone  of  truth  we 
have ;  but  any  one  presently,  from  his 
own  experience,  can  in  some  cases,  I 
think,  as  readily  assent  to  or  deny,  that 
his  mind  operates  after  such  and  such  a 
manner,  as  that  his  hands  do;  v.  g.  that 
he  perceives  a  thing  when  he  turns  his 
eyes  towards  it,  that  he  can  consider  it 
attentively,  and  remember  its  form  and 
colour,  &c.  as  that  a  diamond  is  hard, 
and  cannot  easily  be  wrought  upon.  But 
in  Metaphysics  there  being  no  means,  yet 
discovered,  for  demonstrating  the  propo¬ 
sitions  advanced,  (that  of  the  existence  of 
a  God  excepted,)  it  must  unavoidably  be 
left  to  the  reader  himself  to  prove  their 
truth  or  falsehood*. — The  labours  of  this 
famed  Metaphysician  cannot  fail  to  excite 
astonishment;  but  that  which  is  difficult 
to  be  discovered,  is  often  easy  to  be  com¬ 
prehended,  and  thuvs  it  requires,  I  think, 


*  “  We  being  apt  to  cavil  more  about  Words  than  Things,  and  words  being  the 
only  instruments  writers  of  this  class  have  to  convey  their  meaning  to  others,  I  cannot 
forbear  inserting  the  following  extract,  from  Mr.  Locke’s  answer  to  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester:  ‘  I  would,  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  Lordship,  change  the  term  of  Idea 
for  a  better,  if  your  Lordship,  or  any  one,  could  help  me  to  it ;  for,  that  Notion  wall 
not  so  well  stand  for  every  immediate  object  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  as  Idea  does,  I 
have  (as  I  guess)  somewhere  given  a  reason  in  my  book,  by  shewing  that  the  term 
Notion  is  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  a  certain  sort  of  those  objects,  which  I  call 
Mixed  Modes :  and,  I  think,  it  would  not  sound  altogether  so  well,  to  say,  the  notion 
of  red,  and  the  notion  of  a  horse  ;  as  the  idea  of  red,  and  the  idea  of  a  horse.  But  if 
any  one  thinks  it  will,  I  contend  not:  for  I  have  no  fondness  for.  nor  any  antipathy 
to,  any  particular  articulate  sounds  ;  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  spell  or  fascination  in 
any  of  them.’ — ‘Names  are  but  the  arbitrary  marks  of  Conceptions;  and  so  they  be 
sufficiently  appropriated  to  them  in  their  use,  I  know  no  other  difference  any  of  them 
have  in  particular,  but  as  they  are  of  easy  or  difficult  pronunciation,  and  of  a  more  or 
less  pleasant  sound,  and  what  particular  antipathies  their  may  he  in  men  to  some  of 
them,  upon  that  account,  is  not  easy  to  be  foreseen’,’5 

Gsnt.  Mao.  November,  1811,  ne 
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no  great  effort  of  the  understanding,  to 
obtain  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  im¬ 
mortal  Essay,  when  divested  of  some  ex¬ 
traneous  matter  aud  great  superfluity  of 
words.  In  expressing  my  profound  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  author,  it  may  be  little  ex¬ 
pected  that  I  should  publicly  venture  to 
dispute  his  authority.  Perfection,  how¬ 
ever,  belongs  not  to  human-nature,  aud 
it  is  given  to  very  moderate  abilities,  to 
detect  errors  in  works  which  greatly  sur¬ 
pass  the  powers  of  the  critick.  Locke 
himself  pressingly  invites  all  men  to  the 
search  of  truth,  and  warns  them  against 
a  blind  adherence  to  any  sect  or  opinion. 
Perhaps  he  is  not  fallible,  where  l  suspect 
him  to  be  so  ;  but  if  he  be,  it  is  certainly 
most  probable,  I  have  but  substituted 
error  for  error ;  and,  with  this  apprehen¬ 
sion,  I  announce  an  alteration  in  the  first 
part  of  the  chapter  ‘  Of  Power,5  and  in 
that  ‘  Of  the  Association  of  Ideas.5 — The 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  rational  Metaphysics,  (if  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  expression,)  the  reader  will 
learn  from  the  following  Introduction. 

February  17,  1811. 55 

113.  Blacket’s  Remains  ; 
continued  from  p.  341. 

WE  should  now  proceed  to  offer 
our  opinions  more  particularly  on  the 
literary  character  of  Mr.  Blacket,  \ 
were  we  not  convinced  that  true  ta¬ 
lent  needs  not  the  support  of  criti¬ 
cism  ;  and  that  observation  is  to  a 
poet,  like  varnish  to  a  picture,  —  it 
cannot  produce  or  improve  a  beauty, 
though  it  may  fill  up  a  flaw,  or  con¬ 
ceal  a  defect.  We  shall  therefore  ab¬ 
stain  from  dictating  by  remark,  and 
leave  our  readers  to  decide  from  ex¬ 
ample  :  i 

«  LINES, 

t(  By  one  who  loved ;  in  view  of  the  Sea,  which 
had  very  recently  overwhelmed  her  Lover*. 

s<  Bend  back  thy  course,  thou  rolling  wave. 
And  take  this  tear  with  thee  ; 

Convey  it  to  his  surf-lash’d  grave, 

Who  lives  no  more  for  me. 

**  Bend  back  thy  course,  thou  blast,  so 
dread  ! 

And  take  this  sigh  with  thee  ; 

Waft  it  around  his  shroudless  head. 

Who  lives  no  more  for  me  ! 55 

The  sweet  simplicity  of  these  stan- 
:zas  is  finely  contrasted  with  the  daring 
wildness  of  the  ensuing 


*  “  This  has  been  thought  exquisite  by 
all  who  have  seen  the  MS. — The  Editor 
trusts  the  opinion  will  be  sanctioned  by 
Lite  Pwblick.’* 


“  ODE 

“  On  ihe  Birth  of  Ingratitude. 

“  Rouse  the  lyre  with  horrid  sweep. 
Strains  of  frenzied  discord  swell  I 
Summon,  4  from  the  vasty  deep,5 
The  furies  of  relentless  hell  ! 

On  me  let  their  eye-balls  glare  ; 

Let  them  lash  me  with  their  flaming  hair. 
Fan  my  strings 
With  raven  wings, 

And  join  my  song  in  cadence  rude,. 

For,  ah  !  1  sing  the  birth  of  black  Ingram 

T1TUDE  ! 

“  Ingratitude  !  the  fiend  accurst ! 
By  guilt,  from  hell’s  dark  entrails  torn, 
*  When,  from  its  horrid  womb,  the  fury 
burst, 

Exulting  peals  were  heard  around, 

And  thund’ring  vaults,  with  echoing 
roar. 

Reverberated  hoarse  the  sound 
Along  the  molten  shore  ; 

While  demons  loudly  cheer’d  : — ‘  All  hail ! 
The  monster  Vice  is  born  !5 
“  High  mounted  on  a  blazing  throne, 
Whose  radiance  like  a  fiery  meteor 
shone, 

The  prince  of  Stygian  darkness  sate 
In  awful  majesty  sublime  ! 

At  his  right  hand,  relentless  Fate 
Smil’d  horrid  at  the  conqu’ror  Time  j 
And,  at  his  hellish  feet, 

Earth’s  hideous  meagre  foe, 

Stem  Death  beheld  the  wretched  angels 
meet 

To  hail  their  king ;  and  his  behest  to  know, 

Superior,  ’hove  his  giant  peers, 

The  chief  his  piny  truncheon  rears  ; 
And,  tow’r-like,  high  erects  his  burnish’d 
crest ; 

With  hoarsely-bellowing  voice  he  cries. 
While  exultation  revel’d  in  his  eyes. 

And  savage  gladness  flam’d  within  his 
breast : 


4  Gods  !  of  this  nether  world  ! 

(From  heaven’s,  proud  turrets  by  the 
Thund’rer  hurl’d) 

Who  thus  attend  my  trumpet’s 
sound  ; 

Ye  bold  accomplices  of  guilt  and  shame. 
Whose  blazon’d  helms  reflect  the  livid 
flame, 

Which  streams  sulphureous  these  dread 
realms  around  : 

To  each  unshrinking  mind. 

With  me,  in  hellish  league  combin’d,' 
I  call ;  —  and,  with  a  warrior’s  arm, 
Which  gleam’d,  unshrinking,  ’midst  the 
dire  alarm, 

And  felt,  unwither’d,  the  vindictive 
flash, 

Stand  here  resolv’d  (ne’er  to  relent) 
To  rouse  to  anger  the  Omnipotent, 
Whose  armies,  on  the  embattled  plain. 
Thunder’d  around  ns  the  confounding 
crash* 
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And  drove  us,  howling  with  excruciate  pain, 
Amidst  these  gloomy  depths,  for  ever  to 
remain. 

<x  But,  be  it  to  the  victor  known, 
While  seated  on  his  starry  throne. 
And,  boasting  of  superior  might, 

That  no  ignoble  foe, 

In  these  dark  realms  below, 

By  one  revolt  has  sprung  to  light, 
Ingratitude  !  the  hell-hound  of  the  fall, 

A  compound  of  the  vice  of  all, 

Lives,  to  inflict  my  vengeance  on  man¬ 
kind  ! 

**  E’en  now,  I  can,  with  piercing  eye, 
The  subtle  monster’s  future  acts  descry. 

**  ‘  Ingratitude  !  see  where  he  stands, 
In  deep  misfortune’s  hour  ! 

With  tearful  eye,  and  supplicating 
hands,  . 

At  heavenly  Pity’s  door. 

His  pale  emaciated  cheek. 

His  hollow  eyes  declare 
His  breast  the  mansion  of  the  fiend, 
Despair  !  [bespeak  ! 

While  bursting  sighs  his  powerful  woes 

“  ‘  A  tale  of  anguish  faint  he  pours, 
When  e’en  relentless  Avarice  hears  ; 
And,  from  each  blood-shot  eye,  he 
show’rs 

A  stream  of  fraudful  tears  ! 
Benevolence  bestows  its  aid — 

I'he  fiend  is  cherish’d,  and  the  friend 
betray’d  1’ 

“  The  hellish  legions  saw  the  picture 
.  true  ; 

The  frantic  laugh  began  ; 

Loud  screams  of  joy  throughout  the  con¬ 
cave  ran. 

In  gr ATiTUDEjthe  more  tremendous  grew! 
Flapp’d  quick  his  dragon-wings. 
Contracted  all  his  stings, 
rhen,  soaring  high  aloof,  to  earth  his 
voyage  began  ! 

This  poem  was  written,  we  believe, 
luring  the  author’s  last  illness;  and 
consequently  has  not  received  those 
corrections  which,  on  review,  *  he 
would  probably  have  bestowed  upon 
it :  we  think  it  unequal  to  another, 
which  time  had  perhaps  permitted 
him  studiously  to  revise,  intituled 
“  THE  DYING  HORSE. 
e*  These  lines  are  not  the  effect  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  indulged  in  private,  but  were  ac¬ 
tually  written  by  the  side  of  the  animal 
described,  whom  I  discovered,  in  one  of 
my  solitary  rambles,  near  Hampstead, 
in  the  last  struggling  agonies  of  death, 
August,  1808.  J.  B. 
u  HEAVEN!  what  enormous  strength  does 
Death  possess  ! 

How  muscular  the  giant’s  arm  must  be 
To  grasp  that  strong- bon’d  Horse  !  and, 
•epife  of  all 


His  furious  efforts,  fix  him  to  the  earth  ! 
Yet,  hold,  he  rises! — no, —  the  struggle’s 
vain ;  [gripe 

His  strength  avails  him  not.  Beneath  the 
Of  the  remorseless  monster,  stretch’d  at 
length  [press’d 

He  lies,  with  neck  extended,  head  hard 
Upon  the  very  turf  where  late  he  fed. 

His  writhing  fibres  speak  his  inward  pain  ! 
His  smoking  nostrils  speak  his  inward  fire  ! 
Oh,  how  he  glares  !— -and,  hark  !  methinks 
I  hear  [the  veins. 

His  bubbling  blood,  which  seems  to  burst 
Amazement !  horror !  what  a  desperate 
plunge  ! 

See,  where  his  iron’d  hoof  has  dash’d  a  sod 
With  the  velocity  of  lightning.  Ah  ! 

He  rises,  — triumphs; — 'yes,  the  victory’s 
his  !  [him  ! 

No, — the  wrestler,  Death,  again  has  thrown 
And,  oh  !  with  what  a  murd  ring  dreadful 
fall!  [that  groan  ? 

* — Soft; — he  is  quiet.  Yet,  whence  came 
Was ’t  from  his  chest,  or  from  the  throat 
of  Deatll 

Exulting  in  his  conquest  ?  I  know  not. 
But,  if ’t  was  his,  it  surely  was  his  last : 
For,  see,  he  scarcely  stirs ;  soft !  Does 
he  breathe  ?  [strange  ! 

Ah,  no  !  he  breathes  no  more.  ’Tis  very 
How  still  he ’s  now  :  how  fiery  hot,— how 
cold  ! 

How  terrible, — how  lifeless  !  all  within 
A  few  brief  moments  ! — my  reason  stag¬ 
gers  ! 

Philosophy,  thou  poor  enlighten’d  dotard. 
Who  canst  assign  for  every  thing  a  cause. 
Here  take  thy  stand  beside  me,  and  ex¬ 
plain 

This  hidden  mystery.  Bring  with  thee 
The  headstrong  Atheist,  who  laughs  at 
Heaven, 

And  impiously  ascribes  events  to  chance , 
To  help  to  solve  this  wonderful  enigma  ! 
First,  tell  me  ye  proud  haughty  reason- 
ers, 

Where  the  vast  strength  this  creature  late 

possess’d 

Has  ffed  to  ?  See  how  the  bright  sparkling 
fire,  [less  eyes* 

Which  flash’d  but  now  from  these  dim  ray- 
Has  been  extinguish’d  !  —  Oh!  he ’s  dead , 
you  say.  [means  ? 

I  know  it  well :  —  but,  how,  and  by  what 
Was  it  the  arm  of  Chance  which  struck  him 
down,  [strength, 

Tn  height  of  vigour,  and  in  pride  of 
To  stiffen  in  the  blast  ?  Come,  come,  tell 
me  ;  [rich’d 

Nay,  shake  not  thus  the  heads  that  are  en- 
With  eighty  years  of wisdom,  glean’d  from 
books, 

From  nights  of  study,  and  the  magazines 
Of  knowledge  which  your  predecessors 
left.  [again. 

What !  not  a  word  !  —r  I  ask  you,  once 
How  Comes  it  that  the  wondrous  essence, 
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Which  gave  such  vigour  to  these  strong- 
nerv’d  limbs, 

Has  leapt  from  its  inclosure,  and  compell’d 
This  noble  workmanship  of  Nature  thus 
To  sink  into  a  cold  inactive  clod  ? 

Nay,  sneak  not  off  thus  cowardly  !  —  Poor 
fools, 

Ye  are  as  destitute  of  information 

As  is  the  lifeless  subject  of  my  thoughts  ! 

* — The  subject  of  my  thoughts ;  —  yes,— 
there  he  lies, 

As  free  from  life  as  if  he  ne’er  had  liv’d. 
Where  are  his  friends,  and  where  his  old 
acquaintance,  [the  yoke, 

Who  borrow’d  from  him  strength,  when  in 
With  weary  pace,  the  steep  ascent  they 
climb’d  ? 

Where  are  the  gay  companions  of  his  prime, 
Who  with  him  ambled  o’er  the  flow’ry  turf, 
And,  proudly  snorting,  pass’d  the  way¬ 
worn  hack  [coat 

With  haughty  brow;  and  on  his  ragged 
Look’d  with  contemptuous  scorn ;  Oh, 
yonder  see, 

Carelessly  basking  in  the  mid-day  sun, 
They  lie,  and  heed  him  not : — little  think¬ 
ing,  [noon. 

While  there  they  triumph  in  the  blaze  of 
How  soon  the  dread  annihilating  hour 
Will  come,  and  Death  seal  up  their  eyes. 
Like  his,  for  ever  1  Now,  moralizer, 
Retire !  Yet  first  proclaim  this  sacred 
truth  :  [fly 

Chance  rules  not  over  Death  ;  but,  when  a 
Falls  to  the  earth,  ’t  is  Heav’n  that  gives 
the  blow. 

We  do  not,  however,  think  this  so 
polished  as  it  might,  and,  had  the 
author  lived,  doubtless  would,  have 
been  ;  “  the  wrestler ,  Death,”  is  not 
a  happy  personification  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
clamation, — “  ’Tis  very  strange ,”  par¬ 
takes  too  much  of  prose ;  nor  are  we 
much  inclined  to  prize  the  cogita¬ 
tions  of 

— - -  “  heads  that  are  enrich’d 

With  eighty  years  of  wisdom,—-” 

as  a  less  term  of  years  would  have 
gained  them  more  respect.  The  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  the  whole  poem  are  so 
striking,  that  in  pointing  out  the  few 
faults  of  a  part,  we  are  tempted  to  it 
solely  from  a  wish  to  prove  how 
bounded  is  the  number  of  blemishes 
where  every  line  is  replete  with  beauty. 

We  shall  conclude  these  extracts 
with  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Blacket’s 
powers  for  dramatic  composition,  as 
exemplified  in  his  Tragedy,  called 

“  THE  EARL  OF  DEVON, 

“  Act  V.*— Scene  I. 

ce  The  skirts  qf  aforest.—  The  Britons  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  with  Oswald,  Alstan, 
and  Edric,  their  captains '» 
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u  Alstan. 

Said  you  your  father,  youth  ? 

Oswald. 

Yes,  my  friend  ! 

That  gallant  hero,  whom  we  mourn’d  as 
dead. 

Whom,  in  the  anguish  of  my  soul,  I  wept. 
E’en  he  appears  to  join  bis  conqu’t  ing  arm 
Bravely  with  ours,  and  strike  far  liberty  ! 
Thou  may’st,  e’en  now,  behold  him  ! — 
Mark  yon  form  [sire  ! 

Now  issuing  from  the  wood  !• — ’Tis  he,  my 
Oh  !  with  what  pride  this  swelling  bosom 
owns  him !  [steed. 

See,  where,  like  Mars,  he  mounts  his  fiery 
Impatient  for  the  war  !  See,  his  plume. 
Caught  by  the  wind,  like  to  the  topmost 
bough 

Of  some  hill-rooted  and  aspiring  beech, 
Majestic  waves! — On  he  moves  to  greet  us, 
Like  to  the  warrior-god  himself  in  arms  ! 
Now  then,  ye  favour’d  fey,  reserv’d  by 
heaven 

For  patriot-valour’s  never-fading  meed. 
Prepare  for  victory  or  nobler  death  ! 

For  life  worth  having,  or  a  fall  more  glo¬ 
rious  ! 

Yes,  here  he  comes  to  lead  you  to  the  field, 
Redwald,  for  whose  unhappy  fate  ye  oft 
Have  shed  the  tear  of  generous  sympathy  ! 
He,  who  full  ©ft  has  led  you  on  to  glory,' 
Through  hazards  mighty,  —  dangers  hor¬ 
rible  ! 

Edric. 

Heav’n !  with  what  speed  he  bounds  across 
yon  plain  ! 

So  spurr’d  he  through  our  ranks  at  Se¬ 
vern’s  fight; 

Where,  arm’d  in  all  his  terrors,  he  was  seen 
Redd’ning  the  ground  !  —  Grim  Death, 
where’er  he  rode,  [stretch’d  jaws. 
Grew  more  horrific;  and,  with  wide- 
Follow’d  the  gleaming  of  his  fateful  sword  ! 
Alstan. 

Peace !  he  alights! 

(Shout  of  soldiery.) 

Huzza!  huzza! 

Enter  Redwald,  Earl  of  Devon,  armed  for 
battle ;  Oswald  runs,  kneels,  and  em¬ 
braces,  as  he  speaks. 

Oswald, 

O,  my  heart’s  homage  !— glory  of  my  life ! 
Pride  of  my  soul ! — my  more  than  prince ! 
my  father  ! 

Redwald • 

Hold  !  hold  !  my  friends  !— forbear  these 
bursts  of  joy  :  [meets  them, 

Although  my  inmost  heart  receives  and 
Wake  not  the  air;  foritshould  hearnosound 
Save  that  of  war,  and  your  invaders’  groans!  . 
On  yonder  plains,  the  desolating  wolves 
Of  greedy  Denmark,  thirsting  for  your 
blood, 

Gather  in  hordes  as  numerous  as  the  sands ! 
And  we  must  now  resolve  to  drive  them 
back,  [reuse 

Or  fall  their  victims :  —  let  us  not  then 
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The  unsuspicious  prowlers,  but  with  death ! 

Enter  Albert. 

Say,  captain,  where  are  these  hordes  of 
robbers  ? 

Albert. 

Stretch’d  from  the  base  of  yonder  tower¬ 
ing  hill,  [host 

Far  as  the  eye  can  sweep,  the  numerous 
Darken  our  plains,  and  baftle  computa¬ 
tion  !  [displays 

On  their  bright  arms  the  rounded  moon 
A  red  and  awful  lustre.  Their  proud  van. 
Close  and  connected,  hither  bend  their 
march : 

Their  left  presents  a  scene  of  tumult  thick  ; 
For,  anxious,  striving  to  ascend  the  hills, 
They  rush’d  impetuously  within  the  vale, 
Whose  narrow  limits  oft  have  prov’d  the 
bane 

Of  wedg’d-up  armies  ;  and,  if  right  I  judge, 
Were  our  brave  archers  on  its  shelvy  sides, 
Scarce  would  a  Dane  escape  ! 

Redtvald. 

Their  hour  is  come  ! 
If  you  would  hurl  these  miscreants  from 
the  earth,  [chains 

And  free  your  country  from  the  galling 
Of  keen  oppression  and  inglorious  bond¬ 
age  ; —  :  preserving 

If  your  good  names  are  dear  and  worth 
From  shame  and  infamy ; — if  your  sacred 
hearths,  [ones;— 

Your  faithful  wives,  your  smiling  little 
If  one  true  spark  of  honour  burns  within 
you  ; —  [geance  wake 

Strike  bravely  home  !  Let  swelling  ven- 
In  every  bosom,  and  with  Dauish  blood 
Appease  the  injur’d  shade  of  murder'd 
freedom  ;  [greatly  fought 

Avenge  your  slaughter’d  friends,  who 
And  greatly  fell  to  save  her  1  — Mark  yon 
field,  [their  Tate: 

Whose  smokiug  surface  still  proclaims 
There,  yet  unburied,  lie  their  sacred  limbs, 
A  glorious  sacrifice  !  Oh  !  matchless  men! 
May  their  examples  animate  your  breasts, 
And  teach  each  soldier  the  important  task, 
Like  them  to  conquer  or  like  them  to  die  ! 
Archers,  advance  !  ( A  troop  of  archers  ad¬ 
vance  and  form  in  line.)  Albert,  my  soldier, 
Place  thou  these  heroes  in  the  mazy  wood, 
Behind  yon  ruin’d  abbey ;  there,  con¬ 
ceal’d, 

Remain  until  the  clarion’s  martial  voice 
Inform  you  of  the  onset,  then  rush  forth, 
Like  lions  from  your  coverts,  fiercely 
brave,  [wald, 

And  fasten  on  your  hunters  !  Thou  Os- 
With  the  brave  spearmen,  wind  around 
the  hill  [retreat ; 

Which  joins  the  vale,  and  ;'cut  off  their 
Myself  will  lead  these  brave  remaining 
few  [the  standard. 

And  meet  them  face  to  face  !  Give  me 
( An  officer  unfurls  the  English  banner ,  and 
presents  it  to  him.) 

Osmond,  my  friend,  to  tby  cave  I  entrust 


This  martial  ensign !  1  need  not  tell  thee 
To  defend  it ;  it  were  an  insult 
To  thy  prov’d  character  1  And  now* 
friends,  [pends 

Remember  that  your  country’s  fate  de~ 
On  this  important  hour ;  for  ere  yon  moon. 
Which  reddens  at  her  wrongs,  shall  cease 
to  gleam, 

She  shall  be  freed  from  tyranny  and  chainsS 
Albert. 

On,  bravely  on,  to  death  or  victory  ! 

Soldiery. 

Lead  on,  lead  on,  to  death  or  victory  ! 

Redwald. 

Oh  !  joyful  sounds  !  Oh  !  high,  heroic 
spirits  1  [heart 

My  soul,  with  transport,  burns  to  find  each 
Prefers  a  glorious  death  to  servile  chains! 
And,  trust  me,  friends  !  no  action,  e’er 
so  great,  [plains. 

Can  vie  with  his,  who,  on  his  native 
In  Freedom’s  cause  expires! — Thus  think, 
thus  act:  [death! 

For,  thus  inspir’d,  the  brave  dare  rush  oa 
Through  tenfold  perils  cut  their  fearless 
way, 

Regardless  of  destruction  1 — And,  ’tis  thus. 
That  all  assembled  here  must  think,  must 
act ! 

In  liberty’s  defence,  it  matters  not 
Whether  we  live  or  die ;  since  each  secures 
A  fame  immortal,  and  our  country’s  ho¬ 
nour  ! 

Soldier. 

Oh,  gallant  chief  1  no  more ;  —  but  lead  t© 
battle  1 

Redwald. 

It  shall  be  so. — Your  breasts  are  all  on  fire 
And  -burning  for  the  work !  —  On  each 
proud  helm 

Determination,  like  an  eagle,  sits. 

And  longs  to  take  her  flight !  Yet,  ere 
she  mounts,  [ing  towers, 

Cast  round  your  eyes,  and  view  yon  soar- 
Where  Freedom  hath  for  ages  stood  secure. 
And  foil’d  opposing  tyrants  !  —  Mark  yon 
walls, 

The  only  ramparts  Liberty  hath  left. 
Where  the  fix’d  banners  of  your  native 
land  [sires 

In  triumph  float ! —There,  your  heroic 

Planted  them  firmly,  and,  with  hearts  re¬ 
solv’d,  [sullied ! 

Preserv’d  them  from  a  foreign  grasp  un- 
Now,  this  way  look,  and  view  yon  humble 

roofs,  [side. 

Where  youthful  innocence  and  peace  re- 
Where,  lock’d  in  sleep,  your  wives,  your 
daughters,  lie,  [round  them! 

Unconscious  of  the  spoilers  which  sur- 
’Tis  yours  to  guard  and  save  them  from 
the  touch 

Of  these  vile  ruffians  1  Ours  is  not  a  war 
Of  mad  ambition,  for  extended  power; 
We  are  not  hired  to  gratify  the  rage 
Of  a  proud  tyrant  thirsting  for  dominion  ! 
A  cause  jnore  glorious  calls  us  to  the  field 
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Than  e’er  drew  vengeance  from  insulted 
honour ;  [tie, 

A  cause, — which  binds  together,  in  one 
The  peasant  and  his  lord, — the  prince  and 
subject, —  [our  homes,— 

Our  right,  —  our  lives,  —  our  property,— 
Are  what  we  fight  for, —  what  we  will  pre¬ 
serve  !  [deeds, 

Now  on,  my  brothers,  —  and,  by  valiant 
Leave  to  posterity  a  noble  instance 
What  English  spirits  are  !  that,  whenever 
An  envious  despot  shall  invade  her  shores, 
Her  gallant  sons,  a.11  emulous  and  brave. 
Taught  by  our  great  example  how  to  act, 
May,  arm’d  with  vengeance,  rush  upon 
their  foes,  [heads. 

Hurl  swift  destruction  on  their  impious 
And  blast  the  laurels  they  have  elsewhere 
won  ! 

Oswald. 

Now,  now,  we  go  with  patriotic  fire,- — 
Fraught  with'  one  mind, — to  conquer  or  to 
fall !  [spears  ! 

Fierce  burl  your  jav’lins!  firmly  grasp  your 
And  from  your  bosoms  banish  all  but 
glory  !  [feather’d  flights  ! 

Wing’d  with  sure  death,  discharge  your 
My  sire,  the  god-like  Devon,  leads  us  on  ! 
The  word  !  —  For  England  !  and  her  free¬ 
born  rights  !” 

In  concluding  our  critique  on  this 
work,  we  once  more  assert  our  con- 
■viclioapf  thegenius  which  is  scattered 
throughout  the  collection  ;  and,  had 
our  limits  permitted  it,  we  would 
have  made  a  farther  selection  of  many 
passages  abounding  in  poetic  excel¬ 
lence,  which  we  shall,  however,  oc¬ 
casionally  insert  in  another  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  publication.  We  trust 
the  work  will  speedily  go  into  a 
second  edition,  as  well  to  the  credit 
of  public  taste,  as  for  the  comfort  of 
the  amiable  author’s  infant  child  and 
aged  parent,  who  look  towards  it, 
we  fear,  as  their  sole  source  of  sup¬ 
port;  this  will,  however,  afford  the 
patrons  of  the  deserving,  and  the 
friends  of  the  destitute,  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  of  exercising  their  benign 
intentions  in  behalf  of  each,  by  ad¬ 
ministering  to  the  necessities  of  both. 

114.  Miss  Seward’s  Letters  $ 
continued  from  page  353. 

MISS  SEWARD  thus  addresses  the 
Kev.  Dr.  John  Warner,  Oct.  13,  17S6: 

“The  suspicion  of  being  blandished  into 
vanity,  has  more  colour  on  my  side  than 
on  yours ;  since,  in  a  friendship  between 
an  unlearned  female  and  a  man  of  educa¬ 
tion,  knowledge,  and  science,  it  is  easy 
to  see  on  which  side  the  honour  lies  : — 
but  of  such  a  design,  I  trust,  we  are  nei¬ 
ther  of  us  seriously  disposed  to  suspect 


each  other.  There  are  circumstances  and 
situations  in  which  the  minds  of  two  ptOr 
pie  become  more  completely  unveiled  in 
a  few  hours,  than  they  would,  perhaps, 
be  jn  more  than  as  many  years  of  ordi¬ 
nary  intercourse.  The  thrice-amiable  and 
noble  design,  which  you  pursue  with  so 
much  ardour,  proves  to  me,  that  your 
heart  is  ingenuous,  warm,  and  affectionate. 
It  is  to  such  that  mine  feels  affianced. 
Too  justly  does  Mr.  Selwyn  call  this  the 
marble  age,  so  polished  !  so  cold  !  It  is  sick 
of  the  disease  of  not  admiring,  and  that 
morbid  ennui  is  epidemic  amongst  us  ; 
but  I  think  you  and  I  are,  not  infected. 
We  may  be  subject  to  otljer  maladies ; 
but  that  indurated  plague-spot  is  not  upon 
us.  Nothing  was  ever  more  absurd,  than 
opposing  the  inferior  virtues  of  Hanway 
to  those  of  Howard.  I  hope  I  am  not  un¬ 
charitable  ;  but  I  can  scarcely  think  th© 
man  genuinely  good,  who  seemed  to 
fancy  his  own  comparatively  feeble  exer¬ 
tions,  had  equal  right  to  public  gratitude 
with  those  of  the  matchless  philanthropic 
hero.  Hanway  was  too  surely  jealous  of 
the  expanding  fame  of  him,  whose  excel¬ 
lence  seems  the  most  powerful  emanation 
of  deity  that  was  ever  shed  on  the  human 
spirit.  We  must  take  care  that  the  wit 
of  your  friend,  about  the  monument  and  the 
statue  running  a  race,  does  not  transpire. 
Ennui  would  take  up  the  Fancy  with  a 
cold  smile,  saunter  with  it  to  her  sister 
Caricature,  and  mischief  would  ensue  ;  for 
blighting  is  the  effect  of  ridicule  upon 
public  sensibility.  Fanatics  have  almost 
always  cold  hearts.  Mr.  Cowper,  whose 
poetic  talents  have  such  glowing  and  cre¬ 
ative  powers,  professes  himself,  in  the 
Task,  a  contemner  of  all  praise,  which 
has  not  Deity  for  its  exclusive  object. 
The  plain  meaning  of  what  he  says  on  the 
subject  is  just  this:—' *  You  fools,  with 
your  jubilee  for  your  Shakspeare,  and 
your  commemoration  for  your  Handel ! 
What  is  it  to  you,  that  one  was  the 
first  poet,  the  other  the  first  musician  in 
the  world  ?  What  is  it  to  you,  if  one 
employed  his  talents  in  promoting  the 
moral  virtues,  and  the  other  in  exciting 
the  spirit  of  devotion  ?  Neither  of  them 
can  get  you  a  better  place  in  Heaven. 
Awa3r,  then,  with  your  idle  disinterested 
encomiums  and  honours.  Praise  only 
Him  who  can  permanently  reward  your 
praises.’  These  are  the  maxims  of  thos® 
cold-hearted  devotionists,  whose  religion 
is  composed  of  selfishness  and  terror. 
I  cannot  think  that  the  ohiations  of 
such  mere  parasites  in  religion  can  be 
acceptable  as  those  of  the  benevolent 
man,  whose  piety  is  the  result  of  blended 
gratitude  to  his  Maker,  and  of  kindling 
esteem  and  love  for  whatever  is  great 
and  worthy  in  man ;  who  praises  such 
efforts,  without  coldly  pausing  to  con¬ 
sider. 
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sidef,  whether  he  shall  get  any  thing 
by  his  encomiums,  here  pr  hereafter. 
Since  all  the  powers  of  the  human-mind 
in  science  and  art,  as  well  as  in  religion 
and  morality,  are  the  gift  of  God,  to  ap¬ 
plaud  and  to  commemorate  their  industri¬ 
ous  cultivation,  cannot  be  displeasing  to 
their  great  Giver.  Shall  he  not  lend  a 
gracious  observance  of  such  liberal  and 
unenvying  testimony  of  fraternal  love 
from  one  created  being  to  another  ?  Mr. 
Cowper  bends  an  eagle  glance  upon  the 
follies  and  vices  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  an  owlish  one  upon  their  talents  and 
virtues,  lie  will  be  likely  enough  to  bid 
his  austere  MuSp  frown  upon  the  design, 
of  such  a  public  testimony  of  honour  for 
the  rare  and  energetic  virtue  of  Howard. 

*  Yet  do  not  thou  for  that,  or  for  aught  else 
Of  cynic  opposition,  bate  one  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope !  but  still  bear  up,  and 
steer 

Right  onward'.” 

In  a  subsequent  Letter  to  the  same 
learned  and  benevolent  Friend,  Oct, 
25,  1786 : 

‘‘Mr.  Howard’s  warm  opposition  to  your 
plan  is  what  I  expected.  As  he  is  abroad, 
1  hoped  it  might  not  reach  his  ear  till 
after  its  accomplishment.  Officious  in¬ 
formation  has  precluded  that  hope,  and 
his  reluctance  on  the  subject  will  throw 
great  difficulty  in  your  way,  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  a  design  which  is  truly  praise¬ 
worthy,  let  evangelic  modesty  oppose  it  as 
it  may.” 

Those  only  who  were  in  the  secret 
at  the  time  can  judge  of  the  severe 
mortification  which  she  felt  when 
writing  the  conclusion  of  the  above 
Letters;  and  another  dated  Jan.  15, 
1787,  addressed  to  Miss  Weston. 

To  G.  Hardinge,  esq.  Oct.  27,  1786: 

“Dr.  Johnson  was  a  very  indifferent 
reader  of  verse.  One  eternal  monotony 
frustrated  the  intent  of  the  poet,  respect¬ 
ing  the  echo  of  sound  to  sense.  Thus  has 
he  taught  modern  criticks  to  think  that 
the  iine  Pope  gave  as  an  example  of  quick 
motion,  yet  of  perfect  smoothness,  is,  in 
reality,  an  harsh  and  dragging  verse  : 

‘  Flies  o’er  th’  unbending  corn,  and  skims 
along  the  main.’ 

Dut  if  the  voice  dwells,  as  it  ought,  in 
recitation,  upon  the  words  flies  and  skims, 
the  exact  effect  is  produced  that  Pope  in¬ 
tended  ;  it  becomes  the  smoothest  possi¬ 
ble  line,  and  presents  an  admirable  pic¬ 
ture  to  the  ear,  not  only  of  a  light  swift 
nymph,  but  of  a  bird  on  quick,  though 
unwinuowing  pinion, 

*  Fli-es  o’er  th’  unbending  corn,  and  ski-ms 

along  the  main’.” 

“  From  the  extracts  I  sent  yovi,  you  have, 
by  this  time,  received  proof,  that  I  did  not 
"all  Addison’s  serious  prose  a  water-gruel 


style,  without  having  found  it  so,  at  least 
in  some  instances.  Nothing  wearies  me 
like  prosing  about  and  about  the  good 
cardinal  virtues  in  their  old  robes;  but  I 
like  to  see  them  glittering  in  the  bright 
armour  of  Johnsonian  eloquence.  Addi¬ 
son  always  appeared  to  me  as  tautologi¬ 
cal  in  his  solemn  prose  as  in  his  verse, 
when  he  says, 

{  So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul’d 
by  stains  [rains, 

*Of  rushing  torrents,  and  descending 
Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refines,? 

There  can  be  no  partiality  in  my  bound¬ 
less  preference  of  Johnson’s  style,  as  a 
moral  essayist,  to  Addison’s.  I  am  ready 
to  confess  the  superiority  of  the  latter  in 
playful  composition.  Addison  died  before 
1  was  born,  and  Johnson  hated  me : 
against  whose  writings  am  I  most  likely 
to  be  prejudiced  ?  But,  in  truth,  I  never 
suffer  either  personal  affection  or  dislike 
to  operate  upon  what  I  read.” 

May  27,  1787,  she  tells  Miss  Scotf? 

“  I  have  just  sent  a  short  Ode  to  Cadell 
for  publication,  on  the  speedily-expected 
return  of  General  Elliot  from  Gibraltar. 
His  private  virtues,  the  bravery  of  his 
defence  ef  that  garrison,  which  threw 
such  lustre  on  the  termination  of  a  war, 
unjust,  ill-managed,  and  every  way  in¬ 
glorious,  entitle  him  to  far  higher  poeti¬ 
cal  distinctions  than  it  is  in  my  power  t©< 
confer.  My  literary  friends  here,  assure 
me  that  this  Ode  is  inferior  to  nothing  of 
mine  which  preceded  it.  That  is  some 
recompence  for  the  trouble,  ever  irksome 
to  me,  ef  publication.  It  would  be  trebled, 
were  it  accompanied  by  a  consciousness 
of  poetic  degeneracy.  Be  this  little  poem 
what  it  may,  it  is  sure  to  receive  the  darts 
of  malice  from  some  one’s  pen,  shot  from 
behind  the  screen  of  anonymous  publica¬ 
tions. 

“  Soon  after  our  troops  returned  from 
Gibraltar,  leaving  their  glorious  General 
intent  upon  the  restoration  of  the  ravaged 
fortifications,  a  military  gentleman,  of 
pleasing  appearance,  announced  himself 
Lieutenant  Seward,  the  son  of  a  merchant 
at  Southampton,  to  whom  we  knew  our¬ 
selves  related.  He  told  us  he  had  tVa- 
veiled  from  that  place  purposely  to  see 
me,  whom  he  considered  as  the  source  cf 
one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  flatter¬ 
ing  circumstances  of  his  life.  I  was  much 
surprised.  He  continued  : — ‘  T  was  at  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  adoring  the  virtues  and 
the  abilities  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
without  the  most  distant  hope  of  obtaining 
the  honour  of  his  notice,  much  less  of  his 
friendship,  to  which  high  rank,  or  parti¬ 
cular  recommendation,  were  considered 


*  “  What  an  anU-clixnax  !  S,” 
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as  the  only  Channels,  unless  an  officer 
could  be  fortunate  enough  to  render  very 
conspicuous  service  to  the  British  cause. 

I  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Gen. 
Elliot,  and  was  charmed  and  surprised  at 
my  good  fortune,  without  an  idea  to  what 
circumstance  I  could  possibly  owe  it. 
The  General  met  me  half-way  on  my  en¬ 
trance  into  his  apartment,  where  he  was 
surrounded  by  officers  of  distinction.  His 
eyes  shone  with  benevolent  pleasure ;  and 
he  held  in  his  hand  the  Monody  on  Major 
Andre.  4  Mr.  Seward,’  said  he,  ‘ 1  am 
glad  to  see  you.  The  instant  I  read  this 
poem,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  I  had  seen 
the  name  of  Seward  on  my  list  of  the  gar¬ 
rison's  officers.  I  inquired  your  charac¬ 
ter.  It  was  answerable  to  my  wishes.  Are 
you  related  to  the  Author  of  the  Monody 
on  Major  Andre  ?’  I  replied,  ‘that  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  very  distantly  related, 
but  had  not  the  happiness  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ance.’  4  It  is  sufficient,  Mr.  Seward,  that 
you  bear  her  name,  and  a  fair  reputation, 
to  entitle  you  to  the  notice  of  every  sol¬ 
dier,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  serve  and 
oblige  a  military  brother.  You  will  always 
find  a  cover  for  you  at  my  table,  and  a 
sincere  welcome ;  and  whenever  it  may 
he  in  my  power  to  serve  you  essentially, 
I  shall  not  want  the  inclination.’ — -You 
will  not  wonder  that  this  narration  gave 
me  unutterable  pleasure  ;  and  that  indi¬ 
vidual  gratitude,  uniting  with  patriot  ad¬ 
miration,  stimulated  my  Muse  to  her  best 
efforts.” 

The  following  Letter  to  Mr.  Hay- 
ley,  July  15,  1787,  gives  a  very  just 
character  of  a  little  work  that  was 
scarcely  known  but  by  the  presents 
that  were  made  of  it  at  the  time  of 
publication : 

“  Thank  you,  my  dear  Bard,  for  your 
letter,  however  short ;  and  assure  your¬ 
self,  that  I  am  highly  obliged  by  your 
kind  present  of  the  admirable  *  little  vo¬ 
lumes  on  Chesterfield  and  Johnson.  A 
letter,  lately  received  from  Miss  H.  Wil¬ 
liams,  mentions  it  in  the  most  glowing 
terms  of  approbation.  This  letter  pre¬ 
ceded  the  arrival  of  the  work  itself  a  few 
days.  The  grace,  the  spirit,  the  discrimi¬ 
nating  justice,  which  breathe  through  its 
J>age£,  more  than  fulfil  her  animated  tes¬ 
timony.  Well  does  she  observe  that  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  the  Author,  though 
the  work  is  nameless.  You  must  learn  to 
write  below  yourself,  to  veil  those  rays  of 
imagination,  wit,  and  knowledge,  which 

*  “  Entituled,  ‘  Two  Dialogues,  con¬ 
taining  a  Comparative  View  of  the  Lives, 
Characters,  and  Writings,  of  Philip  the 
late  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson.’  Printed  for  Cad  ell,  in  the 
Strand,  1787.  S.” 
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illuminate  your  writings,  or  it  will  always 
be  in  vaip  that  you  write  anonymously. 
The  dialogue  appears  to  me,  in  general, 
as  just  as  it  is  eloquent.  We  find  the 
Author  putting  forth  equally  the  full 
strength  of  argument  in  each  disputant 
alike,  when,  in  the  character  of  the  Arch¬ 
deacon,  he  expresses  the  erroneous  ideas 
of  Johnson’s  nearly  faultless  merit  as  a 
moral  and  religious  man :  and  when,  in 
that  of  the  Colonel,  he  combats  and  dis¬ 
arms  the  fallacy.  The  want  of  this  fair¬ 
ness  has  generally  disgusted  me  with  dia¬ 
logues,  where  one  of  the  parties  never  Say 
half  that  might  be  said  in  defence  of  their 
opinion,  and  only  speak  to  be  confuted. 
The  Archdeacon  says,  and  finely  says, 
every  thing  that  can  possibly  be  suggested 
to  support  the  imaginary  moral  perfection 
of  this  great  literary  idol;  yet,  perhaps, 
not  all  that  might  be  said  for  him  as  a 
poet.  Since  it  is  confessed  that  there  is 
poetry,  though  not  pathos,  in  the  Irene, 
surely  no  fair  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  its  failure  on  the  stage,  against  the 
poetic  talents  of  its  author.  We  must  all 
feel  that,  without  the  aid  of  music,  Samp¬ 
son  Agonistes  would,  in  representation, 
have  little  effect  on  the  passions  of  the 
audience;  and,  if  any  judgment  may  be 
formed  from  translations,  the  celebrated 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  are 
cold  as  the  Irene.  Entirely  do  I  believe, 
that  the  pride  of  Johnson,  wounded  by 
the  ill  success  of  that  work,,  was  the  rea¬ 
son  why  he  did  not  often  throw  the  splen¬ 
dours  of  his  imagination  into  verse.  Nor 
less  is  it  probable,  that  this  mortification 
whetted' the  fangs  of  his -envy  against  the 
whole  poetic  race.  It  is  with  exact  vera¬ 
city  asserted  by  the  Colonel,  in  this  dia¬ 
logue,  that  Johnson  had  no  empire  over 
the  risible  ideas,  through  the  course  of 
his  compositions.  That,  in  conversation, 
he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  that 
power,  the  colloquial  records  of  that  won- 
derful  man  bear  ample  testimony.  But, 
totally  forsaking  his  pen,  from  which  also 
scarce  any  thing  pathetic  ever  descended, 
he  certainly  could  never  have  been  es¬ 
teemed  a  great  dramatic  writer,  amongst 
a  people  accustomed  to  the  wit,  the  hu¬ 
mour,  and  spirit  of  Shakspeare,  and  to 
the  impassioned  tenderness  of  Otway. 
But  then,  it  is  only  over  the  gay  and  the 
commiserating  sensations  of  his  readers 
that  Johnson  wanted  empire.  The  asser¬ 
tion,  therefore,  appears  to  me  too  gene¬ 
ral,  that  he  had  no  dominion  over  the 
passions ;  and  that  the  simile  of  a  king 
without  subjects  cannot  strictly  he  appli¬ 
cable  to  him.  That,  as  a  poet,  he  is  able 
to  rouse  and  fire,  though  not  to  exhilarate 
and  melt  the  soul,  bis  character  of  Charles 
the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  in  the  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,  bears  resistless  proof. 
If  want  of  the  pathetic  powers  necessarily 
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render  a  man  a  *  miserable  poet,’  I  ap¬ 
prehend  Juvenal,  and  even  Pindar,  resign 
their  laurels,  since  scholars  tell  me  there 
is  not  a  gleam  of  pathos  in  all  their  writ¬ 
ings.  Johnson’s  Satires  prove  that  he  had 
nervous  and  harmonious  versification  at 
command.  The  Colonel  grants  him  a 
quick  and  vigorous  imagination,  elevated 
sentiments,  striking  imagery,  and  splendid 
language.  Of  the  author  who  possessed 
those  great  essentials,  it  is  surely  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  he  might,  had  he  chosen 
it,  have  been  perpetually  a  poet,  a  stern 
and  gloomy  one  certainly  ;  but  yet  a  poet, 
a  sublime  poet,  however  the  want  of  ten¬ 
der  sensioilities  might  have  closed  all  the 
pathetic  avenues  against  his  Muse.  I 
think  it  possible  to  make  tine  poems  of 
most  of  the  Ramblers,  were  they  put  into 
equally  good  verse  with  Johnson’s  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes ;  yet  I  know  not  if 
verse  could  improve  them.  You  are  con¬ 
scious  how  warm  an  admirer  I  have  ever 
been  of  his  best  style  in  prose  ;  that,  for 
abstract  disquisition,  l  think  it  not  only 
nervous,  but  graceful  aud  harmonious  in 
the  first  degree ;  and  that  even  the  most 
beautiful  poetry  is  not  more  gratifying 
to  my  ear  than  the  rich  and  finely-rounded 
periods  of  Johnson’s  essays.  In  these, 
your  exquisite  Dialogues,  the  critical  arms 
of  the  Goliath  are  most  ably  and  justly 
turned  upon  himself.  Every  one  of  the 
Colonel’s  remarks  on  his  criticisms  are  so 
convincing,  that  nothing  less  than  the 
weakest  and  most  superstitious  idolatry 
can  be  insensible  of  their  truth.  Indeed, 
I  have  always  despised  the  admirers  of 
Johnson  as  an  equitable  critick,  assured 
that  they  had  not  strength  of  understand¬ 
ing  to  think,  or  sensibility  to  feel  for 
themselves ;  puppets  to  be  danced  upon 
the  intellectual  wires  at  the  whistle  of  a 
great  name,  and  by  the  hand  of  an  envi¬ 
ous  sophist.  Considering  this  work  as  an 
whole,  I  am  convinced  it  will  be  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  to  poetic  literature.  It  is 
the  kind  of  composition  for  which  my 
heart  panted.  Justice  did  very  loudly 
demand  that  the  bloody  inquisitor  himself 
should  bleed.  And  now  let  me  thank  you 
for  the  kind  notice  you  have  taken  of  my 
Ode  on  General  Elliot’s  return  from 
Gibraltar.  The  hacknied  nature  of  mili¬ 
tary  victories ;  the  unapproachable  hap¬ 
piness  with  which  you  had  pourtrayed  the 
picturesque  feature  of  the  Gibraltar  de¬ 
fence  ;  and,  in  short,  self-distrust  of  all 
sorts ;  combated  my  gratitude  to  the 
truly-great  General  for  his  kindness  to  my 
relation  on  my  account,  and  combated  it 
so  long  as  to  leave  me  only  a  very  few 
days  for  the  composition  of  my  poem. 
By  the  narrow  strait,  as  to  time,  into 
which  this  struggle  had  driven  me,  I  was 
deprived  of  the  power  to  solicit  your  pre- 
Gemt.  Ma6.  November,  1811. 
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vious  criticisms,  or  that  of  any  other  let¬ 
tered  correspondent.  However,  it  has 
pleased  the  hero  whom  it  celebrates  ;  and 
it  obtains  your  warm  praise.  Thus  suc¬ 
cessful,  l  can  never  repent  sending  it 
forth  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  review  and 
magazine  criticism,  or  perhaps  abuse,  or 
to  meet  the  frost  of  their  faint  commenda¬ 
tions.”  (To  be  continued, ) 

115.  Clapham’s  selected  Sermons ,  concluded 
from  p.  350. 

WE  were  so  long  detained,  in  our 
last  Number,  by  Mr.  Clapham’s  Bio¬ 
graphy,  that  we  had  not  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  examining  the  principal  con¬ 
tents  of  his  volume,  which  is  very 
bulky,  and  very  excellent. 

After  the  Sketches  of  the  Lives  of 
the  several  Authors,  the  Editor  adds 
an  account  of  Advent,  Septuagesima, 
Ash-Wednesday,  Lent,  Good-Friday, 
Easter-even,  Easter-day,  the  Ascen¬ 
sion-day,  Rogation-days,  Whit-sun- 
day,  and  Triuity-sunday,  from  Dr.  Ni¬ 
chols  on  the  Common-prayer.  These 
several  seasons  being  contained  in  the 
two  preceding  volumes,  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  them  is  here  inserted  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  purchased 
them.  From  the  same  source,  he 
has  prefixed,  to  each  Sermon  for  a 
Saint’ s-d ay,  a  short  memoir  of  the 
origin  of  the  celebration  of  the  festi¬ 
val,  and  the  life  of  the  Saint;  which 
is  generally  both  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive.  The  Discourses  adapted  to 
the  several  Festivals  from  Skelton, 
Hickman,  Pearce,  Lloyd,  Horbery, 
&c.  are  selected  with  much  judg¬ 
ment  ;  being,  for  the  most  part,  both 
appropriate  and  practical.  We  were 
somewhat  surprised,  in  the  perusal  of 
the  volume,  to  meet  with  five  Ser¬ 
mons  translated  from  the  French 
writers.  Whether  Mr.  C.  could  not 
find  in  our  own  language  Discourses 
calculated  for  those  days,  or  whether 
he  is  so  great  an  admirer  of  Continen¬ 
tal  Authors,  as  to  think  them  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  of  his  own  country,  he 
has  not  informed  his  readers.  It  has 
been  objected  to  almost  all  the  Ser¬ 
mons  translated  into  English,  that 
they  speak  no  language.  To  such  an 
imputation  the  translations  in  this 
volume  certainly  are  not  liable.  Mr. 
Clapham’s  translations  being  divested 
of  foreign  idiom,  the  English  reader 
is  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  utility 
of  French  Sermons,  when  they  are 
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abridged,  and  translated  with  judg¬ 
ment  and  taste. 

We  will  give  one  extract  from  Ro- 
milly,  a  Protestant  Divine,  on  the 
character  of  St.  Stephen,  and  another 
from  Bossuet,  the  great  preacher  at 
the  Court  of  Louis  the  XIVth,  on 
the  Purification,  which  is  a  subject 
not  at  all  calculated  to  do  justice  to 
the  French  Orator. 

“  If  hatred  had  ever  been  pardonable, 
would  it  not  have  been  in  such  a  conjunc¬ 
ture  ?  To  receive  the  blackest  ingratitude 
in  return  for  blessings  ;  to  be  accused  of 
blasphemy  and  impiety  at  the  very  time 
that  he  was  preaching  the  most  holy  trut  hs 
and  the  purest  doctrine ;  to  be  cursed, 
persecuted,  punished,  by  those  very  men 
for  whose  salvation  he  was  made  a  sacri¬ 
fice  ;  was  worthy  of  the  disciple  of  Him 
who  was  love  itself.  When  the  Jews,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Sanhedrim,  stoned  him, 
*  he  kneeled  down  and  cried,  with  a  loud 
Voice,  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge!’  Worthy  imitation  of  thy  divine 
Master,  like  Him,  thou  renderest  good  for 
evil ;  thou  dost  not  call  for  fire  from  hea¬ 
ven,  but  thou  prayest  for  thy  murderers  : 
the  Jew  is  a  second  time  confounded  with 
this  evangelical  supplication — ‘Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do  !’  Worthy  Apostle  of  thy  blessed 
Lord,  thy  arduous  race  is  run — all  is  fi¬ 
nished!  like  Him,  thou  hast  overcome ; 
thou  shalt  be  glorified  with  him  :  thy  Sa¬ 
viour  comes,  he  extends  his  arms  to  em¬ 
brace  thee ;  thou  seest,  thou  contem- 
platest  Him,  thou  art  going  to  be  united 
with  Him,  the  heavens  open  to  receive 
thee.” — “  Thus  was  Stephen  stoned,  and 
he  gave  up  the  ghost ;  or,  according  to 
the  original,  ‘  he  fell  asleep;’  an  expres¬ 
sion  which  conveys  what  death,  this  death 
so  terrible,  was  to  St.  Stephen  ;  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  what  it  is  to  the  righteous  man,  who 
has  put  his  trust  in  God — it  is  a  repose, 
at  sleep,  a  prelude  to  the  happy  light  of 
eternity.  As  he  who  hath  satisfied  expec¬ 
tation  by  useful  labours,  essential  duties, 
virtuous  deeds ;  who  produces  evidence 
of  his  having  deserved  well  of  his  family, 
and  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  ;  whose  conscience,  in  a  word,  is  at 
peace,  and  encourages  him  with — well 
clone ;  as,  I  say,  such  an  one  takes  his 
rest,  his  necessary  sleep,  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  in  like  manner,  after  the  labours  and 
trials  of  life,  the  true  Christian  looks  with¬ 
out  alarm  on  the  sleep  of  death.  Reflec¬ 
tion  supplies  him  with  cheerfulness  ;  he  is 
St  peace  with  his  fellow-creatures,  with 
his  own  heart,  and  with  his  Creator:  the 
offences  he  has  committed  are,  he  knows, 
expiated  by  the  atonement  of  his  Re¬ 
deemer  ;  he  hears  that  blessed  voice  which 
cries  to  him  ‘  depart  in  peace,  thy  sins  are 
forgiven  tlaee  has  h«  had  trials  to  under¬ 
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go,  and  combats  to  sustain  ?  has  hfs  virtue 
often  been  exposed  to  temptation  ?  be¬ 
hold  the  period  of  repose  and  of  reward  $. 
all  his  troubles  are  about  to  close;  the 
sleep  of  death  is  at  hand  ;  he  is  going  to 
rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  best  of  Fathers, 
and  to  enter,  in  his  reception,  upon  a  life 
which  will  never  end.” 

This  Discourse  contains  much  com¬ 
fort  and  consolation  to  the  humble 
Christian. 

Bossuet,  after  having  shewn  the 
nature  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Purifi¬ 
cation,  and  of  the  offering  which  was 
to  accompany  it,  thus  pathetically 
speaks  of  the  Holy  Child  : 

“  What  was  the  condition  of  him  who 
came  to  redeem  the  world  ?  Never  was 
any  one  more  wretched.  Joseph,  his 
father  according  to  the  flesh,  gained  his 
livelihood  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  a  mechanic  art :  hd 
himself  had  not  even  a  place  where  he 
could  lay  his  head.  Historians  frequently 
remark,  that,  at  the  birth  of  distinguished 
personages,  certain  circumstauces  have 
been  observed,  which  were  esteemed  as 
presages  of  what  they  would  be  during 
their  life.  In  the  festivals  which  our 
Church  celebrates,  what  evidences  have 
we  not  had. of  the  extreme  poverty  m 
which  the  Son  of  God  passed  his  days  ! 
Who  is  the  child  so  miserable,  whose  pa¬ 
rents  have  not,  at  least,  some  mean  ha¬ 
bitation  where  they  can  protect  him  from 
the  severity  of  the  weather  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  comes  into  the  world  ? 

“  Jesus,  ‘  despised  and  rejected  of  men,’ 
is  born  in  a  stable.  Thus  was  he  born, 
thus  did  he  live,  and  thus  did  he  die. 
Was  he  not  interred  even  in  a  borrowed 
sepulchre ;  and  the  clothes  in  which  his, 
sacred  person  was  buried,  the  perfumes 
with  which  he  was  embalmed,  were  the 
last  alms  bestowed  by  his  friends.  Inso¬ 
much  that,  not  to  be  unlike  himself,  in 
his  presentation  of  the  temple,  which  was, 
as  it  were,  a  representation  of  his  death, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  poor  was  his  offering, 
‘a  pair  of  turtle  doves,  or  two  young 
pigeons.’  O,  King  of  Glory!  who  being 
‘rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  becamest  poor, 
that  we,  through  thy  poverty,  might  be 
rich,’  inspire  our  hearts  with  a  generous 
contempt  of  all  those  things  which  the 
world  esteems  most  valuable ;  and  grant 
that  we  may  find  in  heaven  that  inex¬ 
haustible  treasure,  which,  through  thy 
unspeakable  mercy,  thou  hast  purchased 
for  us  at  the  expence  of  thy  own  blood  !” 

The  Sermon  on  Innocents’-day,  by 
Serapbin,  a  Catholic  Diviqe,  is  in¬ 
structive  and  practical.  It  is  too* 
we  think,  much  better  translated  than 
those  we  have  quoted. 

Among  the  Sermons  for  Festivals* 
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are  four,  viz.  for  St.  Barnabas,  Si. 
John  Baptist,  St.  Peter,  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels,  by  the  Editor.  They 
are  good  practical  Discourses,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  several  Festivals, 
but  they  have  not  the  vigour  and 
address  of  his  occasional  Sermons  ; 
of  this  last  description  there  are  four¬ 
teen  in  number:  they  evince  a  clear 
judgment,  a  correct  taste,  tender  feel¬ 
ings,  and  a  very  laudable  zeal.  Two 
Sermons  before  a  Friendly  Society 
are  deserving  of  general  perusal.  The 
Author  has  afforded  us  much  infor¬ 
mation.  We  did  not  before  know  the 
full  value  of  those  institutions.  One 
of  these  Sermons,  intituled,  “Friendly 
Societies  Substitutes  for  Parochial 
Assessments,”  is  published  at  a  cheap 
rate,  for  dispersion.  We  cannot  but 
express  a  wish  that  the  other  had 
been  printed  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  his  Sermon  on  taking  possession  of 
his  living  of  Christchurch,  he  drew 
the  portrait  of  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Jackson;  aud  afterwards  makes  such 
reflections  as  would,  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind 
of  a  thinking  man,  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  awful  charge  committed 
to  him.  His  Sermon,  when  he  took 
leave  of  his  parishioners  at  Great 
Ouseborne,  is  the  picture  of  a  zeal¬ 
ous  and  affectionate  minister  bidding 
adieu  to  a  people  whose  interests 
have  engrossed  his  chief  attention. 

“  When  an  affectionate  parent  perceives 
that  his  departure  is  at  hand,  anticipating 
the  loss  his  family  is  about  to  sustain,  he 
assembles  them  around  his  dying  bed,  that 
he  may  give  them  his  last  advice,  and  pro¬ 
nounce  his  last  blessing.  Actuated,  in 
some  measure,  by  the  same  feelings,  I 
have,  in  my  visits  to  your  several  fami¬ 
lies,  solicited  your  personal  attendance 
in  the  House  of  God  this  day,  that  I  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  bequeathing,  as  a 
solemn  legacy,  a  zealous  and  affectionate 
recommendation  of  the  observance  of  those 
duties  with  which  I  first  commenced  my 
ministry  among  you,  and  which,  being 
your  highest  interest,  I  pray  God,  may 
be  your  principal  delight  to  fulfil ;  that, 
when  you  are  called,  hs  you  soon  will  be, 
to  give  an  account  to  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth,  of  the  improvement  you  have  made 
under  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  you 
may  answer,  individually  for  yourselves, 
not  with  despondency  and  apprehension, 
but  with  satisfaction  and  comfort.” 

Tfee  Sermon  concludes  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  address  : 

“  Such  are  the  religious  duties  which  I 

feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  recommend  to 


your  observance  before  I  leave  you ;  be¬ 
cause,  if  they  are  uniformly  and  reve- 
rently  fulfilled,  you  will  be  amiable  in 
your  social,  upright  in  your  moral,  and 
exemplary  in  your  religious  character. 

1  may,  I  trust,  humbly  appeal  to  God, 
that,  during  the  time  your  salvation  has 
been  entrusted  to  me,  I  have  faithfully 
discharged  the  important  duty,  and  have 
watched  over  your  souls  with  the  solicitude 
of  one  who  was  one  day  to  give  account 
for  them.  I  have  had  no  motive  in  what¬ 
ever  I  have  written,  or  delivered,  or  done 
in  my  parish,  but  your  good;  and  it  is; 
this  testimony  of  my  conscience  which 
supports  me,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  aw¬ 
ful  account  we  are  each  of  us  to  give  ; 

I  of  my  ministry,  you  of  your  faith 
and  hearing :  if  devoted  to  pleasures,  or 
immersed  in  indolence,  1  have  been  re¬ 
gardless  of  your  salvation,  and  have  there¬ 
by  suffered  you  to  lose  your  souls  ; — if,  to 
gain  your  approbation,  I  have  rather  en¬ 
deavoured  to  amuse  your  fancy  than  af¬ 
fect  your  hearts  ; — if,  led  away  by  a  sect 
or  party,  I  have,  in  order  to  please  men, 
kept  out  of  sight,  or  misrepresented,  th® 
essential  doctrines  of  the  ever-blessed  Gos¬ 
pel,  I  shall  feel  myself  the  object  of  con¬ 
tempt  and  abhorrence,  hated  of  men, 
condemned  by  God.  But  you  will,  I  per¬ 
suade  myself,  do  me  the  justice  to  believe, 
that  I  have  not  thus  fulfilled  my  minis¬ 
try  !  Your  welfare  in  this  life,  and  your 
salvation  in  the  next,  have,  indeed,  been 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  my  labours. 
And  though,  having  had  prejudices  to  en¬ 
counter,  and  ignorance  to  overcome,  I 
have  in  some  instances  been  somewhat 
disappointed,  yet  I  would  willingly  hope 
that  my  ministry  has  not  been  entirely 
useless;  I  would  willingly  hope  that, 
when  we  stand  together  at  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ,  you  will  be  ‘  my  rejpicing 
and  my  joy.’  Although  I  am  about  to  be 
removed  from  you,  I  shall  continue  no 
less  interested  in  your  welfare.  Your  vir¬ 
tues,  in  which  I  pray  God  ye  *  may 
abound  more  and  more/  will  al way's  af¬ 
ford  me  the  most  lively  consolation ;  your 
vices,  which  1  implore  the  Almighty  may 
be  few  in  number,  and  venial  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  will  continue,  as  they  have  hitherto 
■  done,  to  afflict  my  soul.  Whether  then, 
I  may  occasionally  ‘  come  to  see  you*/ 
or  whether,  as  the  Apostle  expresses,  ‘  I 
hear  of  your  affairs/  let  me  have  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  *  stand  fast 
in  the  faith’  of  the  Gospel,  immovably 
attached  to  the  service  of  your  Church, 
and  faithfully  observing  the  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel.  Let  your  religion  appear, 
not  on  your  tongue,  or  on  your  face  ; 
but  in  your  temper,  aud  in  your  conduct. 
Be  slow  in  your  censures,  gentle  in  your 
demeanour,  upright  in  your  dealings ; 
do  to  ail  men,  in  every  transaction,  as  ye 
would  they  should  do  unto  you.  May 
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every  inhabitant  of  your  village  be  re¬ 
nowned  for  his  piety  towards  God,  his  in¬ 
tegrity  towards  men,  his  affection  to  his 
Church,  his  loyalty  to  his  king,  and  his 
attachment  to  his  country  !  May  every 
virtue  flourish,  and  every  grace  abound 
among  you  !  and  may  the  blessing  of  Provi¬ 
dence  be  your  present  encouragement,  and 
the  approbation  of  Heaven  your  future  re¬ 
ward  !  May  you  be  tender-hearted  one 
towards  another,  living  in  peace  and  good¬ 
will  towards  all  men  ;  and  may  the  God 
of  love  and  peace  be  with  you,  your  chil¬ 
dren,  and  your  children’s  children,  to  the 
latest  generation  !” 

In  our  last  Number,  we  mentioned 
Dr.  Scott  as  a  celebrated  preacher : 
that  our  Readers  may  not  imagine  that 
his  excellence  consists  chiefly  in  his 
elocution,  in  his  voice,  and  manner, 
and  action,  we  will  lay  before  them  a 
part  of  his  Sermon  preached  for  the 
benefit  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum.  If  the 
Practical  Sermons  he  is  about  to  pub¬ 
lish  shall  be  esteemed  by  his  readers 
equal  to  this  now  before  us,  they 
will,  we  doubt  not,  think  with  Mr. 
Clapham,  that  his  Discourses  are  su¬ 
perior  to  those  both  of  Blair  and 
Porteus. 

“  If  we  view  the  poor  lunatic  in  another 
light,  we  shall  perceive,  that  of  all  men 
he  is  most  miserable,  and  most  worthy  of 
compassion ;  though  formed  by  nature 
for  the  comforts  of  a  social  life,  he  alone 
is  a  hapless  unit,  a  forlorn  individual. 
He  stands  in  the  world  like  a  rock  in  the 
midst  of  the  vast  Atlantic,  the  dread  and 
terror  of  those  who  approach  him,  and 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  his  own  wild  and 
tempestuous  passions.  Cut  off  from  all 
the  relations  and  charities  of  life,  he  is 
dead  to  the  joys  of  friendship,  the  soft 
endearments  of  conjugal  tenderness,  the 
inexpressible  heartfelt  yearnings  of  pater¬ 
nal  affection,  and  every  other  gentle  sym¬ 
pathy  which  God  has  graciously  ordained 
to  make  our  journey  through  this  vale  of 
tears  less  wearisome  and  painful.  In 
short,  insanity  is  the  parent- of  dismal 
thoughts,  distracting  terrors,  and  horrible 
apparitions  ;  which  not  only  rob  the  soul 
of  the  sweetest  comforts  and  most  endear¬ 
ing  connexions  of  human  life,  but  render 
it  also  incapable  of  those  pure  and  sublime 
pleasures,  which  arise  from  a  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  an  investigation  of  truth,  the 
study  of  religion,  a  communion  with  God 
and  Christ,  and  a  steadfast  assurance  of 
a  glorious  and  blessed  immortality.0 

The  conclusion  of  the  Sermon  is  a 
master-piece  of  eloquence : 

“  I  shall  not  pay  so  bad  a  compliment 
to  the  charitable  feelings  of  this  audience, 
as  to  make  use  of  the  high-colouring  of 
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rhetorick  to  move  their  compassion.  1  shall 
not  wound  their  ears  with  the  wild  ravings 
of  outrageous  frenzy,  gnashing  his  teeth, 
tearing  his  hair,  threatening  destruction  to 
those  who  approach  him,  and  ready, 
through  excess  of  anguish,  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  himself:  nor  shall  I  dip  my  pen¬ 
cil  in  that  deep,  black  melancholy,  with 
which  some  wretched  souls  are  besmeared, 
and  paint  a  groupe  of  miserable  objects, 
silent  and  sullen,  wrapt  up  in  a  profound 
trance,  in  a  lethargic  stupor,  with  their 
eyes  open,  and  their  senses  shut : — no  ! 
let  us  turn  aside  from  these  ruins  of  rea¬ 
son — let  us  throw  a  veil  over  such  humili¬ 
ation  as  human-nature  must  shudder  to 
behold,  and  reflect  a  moment  to  whom  it 
is  that  we  ourselves  are  indebted  for  all 
the  blessings  we  enjoy,  and  for  that  espe¬ 
cially  which  is,  the  greatest  of  all  others, 
the  blessing  of  a  sound  mind.  To  whom, 
but  to  the  gracious  Author  and  Preserver 
of  our  frame,  does  the  subtlest  politician, 
the  deepest  philosopher,  and  the  soundest 
divine,  to  whom  does  the  man  of  the 
quickest  sensibility,  the  brightest  imagi¬ 
nation,  the  strongest  judgment,  owe  it, 
that  he  was  not  bom  an  idiot,  or  that  he 
is  not  now  among  the  number,  of  those 
whom  passion  or  disease  has  deprived  of 
reason  ?  How  ought  we  then  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  expressing  our  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Author  and  Give*  of  all  good 
things,  who  has  bestowed  upon  us  sound 
faculties,  and  continued  to  us  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  them  unimpaired  and  perfect? 
But  what  better  method  can  we  possibly 
use,  to  testify  the  grateful  sense  we  have 
of  his  goodness,  than  to  alleviate  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  these  afflicted  wretches,  labours 
ing  under  the  most  dreadful  of  all  visita¬ 
tions,  ‘the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  drink¬ 
ing  up  their  spirits.’  Can  we  do  any  thing 
more  acceptable  to  the  great  God  of  Na¬ 
ture,  than  to  exert  the  utmost  of  our  abi¬ 
lities  in  repairing  these  ruined  pieces  of 
Nature  ;  the  flaws,  if  I  ma3’’  so  speak,  and 
deformity  of  his  work  !  these  shattered 
wrecks  of  humanity,  which  make  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  life  so  distressing  and  dismal.  Con¬ 
sider  ye,  who  at  this  instant  bask  your¬ 
selves  in  the  full  sunshine  of  reason,  who 
are  beloved  by  your  relatives,  esteemed 
by  your  friends,  and  caressed  by  your 
acquaintance ;  who  can  provide,  by  ho¬ 
nest  industrjr,  all  the  necessaries  and  com¬ 
forts  of  life  for  your  dependent  families ; 
or,  if  Providence  has  blessed  you  with  a 
competent  fortune,  can  employ  your  leisure 
in  elegant  amusements,  or  improving  stu¬ 
dies  ; — consider,  ye  that  are  so  highly 
favoured,  how  *  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
ye  are  made  !’  that  the  slightest  accident, 
which  ye  could  neither  foresee  nor  pre¬ 
vent,  may  rob  yon  in  an  instant  of  all 
these  blessings,  may  *  bind  you  in  chains 
of  darkness,’  and  overcast  your  ‘  reason’ 
with  the  black  veil  of  forgetfulness !’ 

Shoul(j 
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Should  ye  be  thus  ‘  exiled,’  as  it  were, 
*  from  the  eternal  Providence,’  need  I  de¬ 
scribe  the  fears,  the  tumults,  the  terrors 
of  your  souls ; — what  monstrous  phan¬ 
toms  and  horrible  apparitions  would  visit 
your  waking  slumbers,  making  this  night 
of  reason  hideous  and  intolerable  ?  No ! 
Let  me  rather  remind  you  of  the  sweet 
delight,  the  transporting  pleasure  you 
would  feel  in  being  restored  to  the  use  of 
reason — restored  to  your  country,  your 
friends,  your  families,  and  yourselves. 
And  can  ye  refuse  your  utmost  endea¬ 
vours  to  rescue  a  number  of  your  poor 
brethren  from  the  same  deplorable  wretch¬ 
edness  which  ye  so  sincerely  dread  and 
deprecate?  Can  ye  refuse  your  liberal 
assistance  to  this  benevolent  and  noble 
charity  for  which  1  am  now  speaking  ;  a 
charity  that  administers  to  a  mind  dis¬ 
eased,  that  is  calculated  to  wipe  off  all 
tears  from  the  eye  of  anguish,  and  to  raze 
out  those  images  of  horror,  which  are 
deep  engraved  on  the  tables  of  a  dark  and 
distempered  fancy?  No,  Christians!  I 
am  persuaded  better  and  kinder  things  of 
you  :  I  am  persuaded  that  ye  have  a  feel¬ 
ing  sense  of  the  high  value  of  your  own 
understandings,  and  will  express  it  in  a 
proper  manner,  by  making  a  right  use  of 
them,  by  contributing  to  the  relief  of  those 
who  unfortunately  are  deprived  of  theirs. 
Need  I  add  too,  I  am  persuaded  that  ye 
have  a  tender  regard  for  the  honour  of 
your  city,  and  that  ye  will  gladly  promote 
an  institution,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  and  ornaments  of  it  ?  May  the 
great  God  of  heaven,  the  Father  of  all 
mercies,  who  sent  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  £  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,’  gra¬ 
ciously  accept  what  ye  bestow,  and  sanc¬ 
tify  it  to  the  recovery  of  these  forlorn 
wretches,  and  to  the  salvation  of  your  im¬ 
mortal  souls  !” 

The  volume  concludes  with  Dr. 
Comber’s  Illustration  of  the  second 
Exhortation  in  the  Church  service, 
to  the  receiving  the  Sacrament;  and  it 
is  prin ted  at  a  low  p  rice  for  d  istribution . 

We  conclude  our  account  of  this 
work  by  expressing  our  opinion  that 
Mr.  Clupham  has,  both  in  the  biogra- 
phv  ami  the  sermons,  completely  ful¬ 
filled  his  promise  to  the  publick.  His 
three  volumes  of  selected  Sermons 
include  a  dear  and  perspicuous  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  principal  doctrines 
of  the  Established  Church,  powerful 
dissuasives  from  gross  vices,  and  the 
warmest  exhortations  to  piety.  He 
has  exercised  much  sound  judgment 
in  supplying  the  members  of  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  with  Sermons,  and  also 
with  Prayers;  selected  from  Jeremy 
Taylor’s  Works,  well  adapted  to  in¬ 


form  their  understandings,  and  to 
make  a  serious  impression  upon  their 
hearts.  These  volumes  alone  form  a 
good  family  library;  and  it  would 
give  us  sincere  pleasure  to  know  that 
they  are  diligently  read,  and  that  they 
attach  their  readers  to  the  National 
Religion,  which  seems  to  be  the  Edi¬ 
tor’s  view  in  the  publication. 

116.  The  /Esculapian  Monitor ;  or  Faith¬ 
ful  Guide  to  ilia  History  of  the  Human. 
Species,  and  most  important  Branches  of 
Medical  Philosophy  ;  combined  with  Moral 
Reflections,  and  inf  arced  by  Religious  Pre¬ 
cepts  ;  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Barry,  M.  D. 
Rector  of  St.  Mary’s  Wallingford,  S vo. 
pp.  170.  Longman  and  Co. 

THE  road  of  literature  was  formerly 
rough  and  obscure.  The  mine  was 
difficult  of  access,  and  the  most  stub¬ 
born  labour  was  requisite  in  order  to 
extract  the  diamond  from  the  ore. 
Of  late  the  way  has  been  facilitated  ; 
the  thorny  path  has  been  cleared  of 
its  obstructions,  and  the  jewel  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  hand  of  youth  in  full  pu¬ 
rity  and  brilliancy. 

We  have  seen  elementary  books  on 
almost  every  art  and  science  that  can 
engage  the  attention  of  youth.  But 
a  work  was  desired,  which  would  open 
to  the  young  reader  the  most  valuable 
stores  of  Philosophical  Medicine, 
stripped  of  its  technical  forms,  and 
decorated  with  the  most  engaging 
dress.  This  task  Dr.  Barry  has  ably 
executed.  He  was  originally  a  phy¬ 
sician  ;  he  is  therefore  qualified  to 
blend  medical  with  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  instruction.  He  has  brought 
that  science,  which  is  the  most  uni¬ 
versally  useful  that  can  attract  the 
curiosity,  and  gratify  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  the  young  student  in 
the  upper  forms  of  our  great  Schools, 
as  well  as  in  our  Universities.  To  a 
general  instruction  in  the  nature,  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  disorders 
to  which  our  perishable  frame  is  sub¬ 
ject,  he  has  added  cautions  to  young 
persons,  which  we  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  to  every  parent  and  every  in¬ 
structor,  as  well  as  to  the  objects  of 
their  care.  He  begins  with  an  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Father  and  the  Tutor, 
and  one  to  the  Pupil,  to  which  we 
must  refer  our  Readers  for  a  judicious 
selection  of  the  best  topicks  enforced 
by  affectionate  arguments,  and  con¬ 
veyed  in  plain  but  elegant  language. 

The 
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The  Chapter  containing  “  General 
Precepts,  on  the  important  concerns 
«f  health,  and  on  the  habits  of  a  well 
ordered  mind,”  from  p.  144  to  p.  170, 
is  adapted,  not  only  to  the  attention 
of  the  young,  but  to  the  reflection  of 
the  maturer  reader.  The  latter  will 
And  in  it  rflany  original  hints,  which 
lie  may  expound  into  beneficial  prac¬ 
tice. 

Although  the  Doctor  has  simplified 
the  elements,  and  familiarised  the 
terms  of  medical  science,  he  is  far 
from  decrying  the  art,  or  undervalu¬ 
ing  the  merit,  of  medical  practitioners. 
Be  speaks  of  them  with  an  interest, 
which  cannot  fail  of  gratifying  their 
minds,  by  doing  justice  to  the  liberality 
©f  their  principles: 

“  The  practitioners  in  medicine,  like 
those  of  any  other  liberal  calling,  are  not 
so  regardless  of  their  fame,  as  to  hazard 
their  success,  either  in  the  acquisition  or 
preservation  of  it,  by  any  wilful  prolong¬ 
ation  of  disease,  nor  wound  their  con¬ 
sciences  as  men,  or  endanger  their  cha¬ 
racters  as  members  of  society,  by  giving 
consent,  or  lending  the  smallest  counte¬ 
nance,  to  a  combination  so  unprincipled 
and  base.  To  speak  of  them  as  a  body, 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  tremblingly 
alive  to  the  most  safe  and  speedy  means 
of  recovering  the  patient;  well  knowing, 
that  in  so  doing,  their  individual  feelings 
are  best  gratified,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  their  professional  interests  are  most 
unquestionably  promoted ;  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  fact,  and  the  vast  expence 
of  a  medical  education,  if  we  make  some 
few  exceptions  in  the  metropolis  and  other 
large  places,  the  acknowledgments  usually 
offered  to  the  profession  are  very  far  in¬ 
deed  from  being  adequate  to  their  labori¬ 
ous  services,  and  constant  anxieties  of 
mind.” 

The  fastidious critick  may,  no  doubt, 
find  some  subjects  which  are  but 
slightly  sketched;  but  if  he  will  con¬ 
sider  the  size  of  the  volume  and  the 
mass  of  instruction  contained  in  it,  he 
will  be  surprised  at  the  variety  and 
condensation  of  the  matter  which  it 
exhibits,  and  unite  with  us  in  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  general  use. 

1 ,1 7.  Poetical  Selections  ; 
concluded  from  p.  343. 

VARIOUS  and  diversified  both  with 
respect  to  matter  and  manner  as  have 
been  the  Collections  from  the  fugitive 
or  more  stationary  votaries  of  the 
Muses,  a  judicious  hand,  guided  by  a. 
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delicate  taste,  may,  in  the  course  of 
every  eight  or  ten  years,  be  supplied 
with  abundance  of  materials  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  publick  in  general,  and  the 
lovers  of  Poetry  in  particular,  with 
another  valuable  Selection. 

This  assertion  is  verified  by  the 
Compilation  which  bears  the  above 
Title;  notwithstanding  the  large  pro¬ 
mises  of  which,  they  are  carried  into 
pleasing  performance :  and,  though 
we  meet  many  of  our  old  friends, 
they  are  certainly  not  of  the  order  of 
those  w  hom  we  feel  ourselves  disposed 
to  view  with  a  new  face.  The  Se¬ 
lector,  whom  we  understand  to  be  an 
amiable  young  man  devoted  to  busi¬ 
ness,  yet  possessed  of  a  taste  that  no 
way  interrupts,  but  adorns  it,  has 
introduced  his  estimable  little  volume 
to  the  Reader  in  the  modest  Preface 
already  copied  in  page  342. 

We  have  rarely  room  for  many  Spe¬ 
cimens  ;  besides  that  from  a  work  so 
multifarious,  where  almost  every 
page  of  the  Contents  is  formed  from 
approved  authors,  it  is  almost  invi¬ 
dious  to  give  the  preference  of  ex¬ 
tract.  We  can,  however,  very  con¬ 
scientiously  recommend  the  whole  as 
perfectly  unexceptionable  in  point  of 
moral,  and  entertaining  or  instructive 
in  respect  to  subject  as  well  as  ma¬ 
nagement  of  it.  Nor  do  we  think 
our  seminaries  could  introduce  into 
their  cabinet  of  class*  books  more 
safe  or  agreeable  addenda  than  what 
are  to  be  found  in  these  “  Poetical 
Selections.” 

The  Collection  is  illustrated  by 
pleasing  wood-cuts  by  way  of  head- 
pieces  at  the  beginning  of  each  com¬ 
partment  or  series. 

Among  the  original  pieces  we  can¬ 
not  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
making  room  for  a  brief  and  beautiful 
effusion  of  the  late  Dr.  Darwin,  in¬ 
tituled, 

“  REMEMBRANCE. 

“  WHEN  the  soft  tear  steals  silently  down 
from  the  eye,  [low  sigh  ; 

Take  no  note  of  its  course,  nor  detect  the 
From  some  spring  of  soft  sorrow  its  origin 
flows,  [goes. 

Some  tender  remembrance  that  weeps  as  it 

“  Ah  !  ’tis  not  to  say  what  will  bring  t©  the 
mind  [behind ; 

The  joys  that  are  fled,  and  the  friends  left 
A  tune,  or  a  song,  or  the  time  of  the  year. 
Strikes  the  key  of  reflection,  and  moans  on 
the  ear. 
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“  Thro’  the  gay  scenes  of  youth  the  re¬ 
membrance  strays,  [to  gaze  : 
Till  memory  steps  back  on  past  pleasures 
Fleeting  shades  now  they  seem  that  glide 
silent  away,  [of  each  day. 

The  remains  of  past  hours,  and  the  ghost 

“  Let  the  tear  then  drop  silent,  nor  mark 
the  full  eye,  [should  spy  ; 

The  soul’s  secret  offering  no  mortal 
Few  souls  are  prepar’d  for  a  rite  so  divine, 
When  the  feelings  alone  sacrifice  to  the 
shrine.” 

1 1 3.  Two  Sermons  preached  at  the  Visitation 
of  the  Reverend  the  Archdeacon,  at  Leices¬ 
ter,  in  the  years  1805  and  1811:  to 
which  is  added ,  a  Sermon  on  the  Salvation 
which  is  in  Christ  only.  Ru  the  Rev. 
Edward  Thomas  Vaughan,  M.  A.  Vicar 
of  St.  Martin’s  and  All  Saints’  in  Leices¬ 
ter,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  St.  John,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  8 vo.  pages  136. 
FI  ate  hard. 

4‘  VARIOUS  motives,”  says  Mr. 
Vaughan,  “have  induced  me  to  publish 
the  following  Sermons.  I  hope  the  pre¬ 
dominant  one  has  been  a  desire  of  con¬ 
tributing  my  part,  whatsoever  it  may  be, 
to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of 
my  fellow-sinners.  In  the  two  first  Ser¬ 
mons  I  consider  myself  as  speaking  almost 
exclusively  to  my  brethren  in  the  minis¬ 
try.  How  could  1  better  hope  to  fulfil 
the  great  end  for  which  we  live,  than  by 
addressing  a  few  plain  words  of  solemn 
and  affectionate  exhortation  to  my  part¬ 
ners  and  companions  in  the  labours, 
hopes,  and  conflicts,  of  our  arduous  office ; 
•f  whom  each  individual  is  as  an  host  of 
men  ?  The  last  Sermon  is  of  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  nature,  and  gives  a  somewhat  en¬ 
larged  and  detailed  view  of  the  principles 
asserted  in  the  former  Sermons.  For 
those  principles  I  make  no  apology.  I 
believe  them  to  be  truly  scriptural,  and 
in  strict  conformity  with  those  maintained 
and  avowed  by  the  Church  of  England  : 
©f  which  I  am  a  cordial  member,  and  a 
willing  minister.  Only  I  would  entreat 
my  readers,  especially  those  of  them  with 
whom  I  am  a  fellow- helper  in  the  work 
of  God,  to  receive,  peruse,  and  consider 
them  in  the  spirit  by  which  they  were 
dictated  ;  a  spirit  (as  I  trust  it  will  ap¬ 
pear)  of  unaffected  love  and  compassion¬ 
ate  anxiety  for  my  brethren,  for  my  peo¬ 
ple,  for  the  church,  and  for  the  world  at 
large.” 

In  the  First  of  these  Sermons,  in¬ 
tituled,  “  Christ  our  Subject,” 
jpreached  at  the  Visitation  of  Arch¬ 
deacon  Burnaby  in  1805,  the  animated 
Preacher  thus  speaks  of  fhe  solemnity 
♦f  the  meeting : 


“  The  ministers  of  Christ  ‘  have  trea¬ 
sure  in  earthen  vessels.’  An  arduous  in¬ 
tellectual  office  is  committed  to  them, 
with  slender  perishing  talents  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  its  duties.  They  have  need  of 
help,  therefore,  not  from  God  only,  hut 
from  man  also.  They  want  the  warning* 
instructing,  quickening  voice  of  their 
fellow-helpers  ;  to  be  repressed  by  the 
caution  of  age,  and  impelled  by  the  fer¬ 
vour  of  youth.  Behold  then  the  salutary 
and  gracious  design  of  this  annual  solemn-* 
ity  !  It  provides  for  these  wants.  Au¬ 
thority  and  counsel  are  here  met  together. 
Power  restrains,  whilst  wisdom  admo¬ 
nishes  and  persuades.  An  elder  brother*, 
venerable  for  his  attainments,  character, 
and  station  in  the  clerical  profession,  calls 
us  to  his  tribunal ;  presides  over  our  de¬ 
liberations  ;  institutes  and  pursues  the 
requisite  inquiries  ;  points  out  the  preva¬ 
lent  errors  and  defects  of  the  times,  both 
in  our  own  community  and  in  the  church 
at  large ;  ‘  reproves,  rebukes,  exhorts 
with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine,*  (2 
Tim.  v.  2.)  A  younger  brother,  one  not 
having  authority,  but  bearing  simply  the 
office  of  an  adviser,  old  enough  to  teach, 
yet  still  a  learner  and  a  subject  like 
themselves,  the  partner  of  their  corrup¬ 
tions  and  infirmities,  of  their  toils  and. 
expectations,  is  called  to  suggest  whatso¬ 
ever  may  seem  most  expedient  to  him,  for 
the  edification,  excitement,  and  comfort 
of  his  brethren  and  fellow-labourers.  How 
then  shall  this  younger  brother  most  ef¬ 
fectually  accomplish  the  objects  which 
thus  draw  him  forth?  It  is  no  Light  thing  to 
preach  to  ‘  the  company  of  the  preachers:5 
to  be  a  watchman  to  them  who  watch, 
over  others.  What  if  he  have  neither 
leisure  nor  talents  for  curious  research 
and  elaborate  disquisition  ?  What  if  hi 
be  little  disposed  to  regret  the  want  of 
these  on  the  present  occasion,  as  deem¬ 
ing  that  they  would  be  misapplied  if  he 
should  exercise  them  ?  Will  you  not 
bear  with  him,  if  he  endeavour  to  speak, 
with  you  in  a  plain  way  on  a  plain  sub¬ 
ject  ?  a  subject  of  primary  importance, 
indeed,  but  which  involves  no  subtleties, 
and  requires  no  depth  of  investigation  :  a 
subject,  which  cannot  be  too  solemnly  or 
too  frequently  considered  by  us,  but 
which  appeals  to  experience  and  feeling 
rather  than  to  the  volumes  of  the  learned. 
Let  me  crave  your  attention  then  to  this 
interesting  question,  What  should  be  the 
nature  of  our  preaching?  what  the  subject. 


*  “  I  am  speaking  here  of  the  official 
rather  than  of  the  personal  qualities  of 
our  constituted  Ruler  :  but  I  cannot  help 
remarking  how  strongly  these  are  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  advanced  years,  fidelity, 
discretion,  and  kindness  of  our  present 
yeuerable  Archdeacon.” 


ana 
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and  what  the  manner  of  our  addresses  to 
the  people  ?  It  has  been  well  said,  that 

*  if  there  be  such  a  thing-  as  good  in  this 
world,  it  is  in  the  ministerial  office.’  May 
it  not  be  added,  if  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  good  in  the  ministerial  office,  it  is  in 
preaching ;  that  great  master-engine  of 
ministerial  usefulness  ?” 

The  Second  Discourse,  “  Labour¬ 
ers  in  the  Harvest,”  wps  delivered  on 
a  similar  occasion  in  1811;  when,  the 
good  Archdeacon  being  too  infirm 
to  attend  in  person  (see  p.  149),  his 
place  was  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hardy,  the  learned  and  respectable 
rector  of  Loughborough. 

After  explaining  the  various  duties 
that  are  incumbent  on  the  Ministers 
of  the  Church,  Mr.  Vaughan  adds, 

“  The  present  is  one  of  those  periods, 
of  which  it  may  eminently  be  said,  ‘  The 
harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  la¬ 
bourers  are  few.’  Not  a  day  passes, 
but  from  some  corner  of  our  land  the  cry 
is  heard,  ‘  Come  and  help  ns.  We  would 
hear  the  truth.’  The,  cry  is  echoed  back 
from  ourselves  :  ‘  We  want  help  likewise.’ 
Still  louder  is  the  cry  of  foreign  lands. 

*  The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  is  bringing 
mighty  things  to  pass.’  We  seem  to  be 
upon  the  border  of  those  times,  of  which 
it  is  said,  ‘  Alas!  who  shall  live,  when 
God  doeth  this  ?’  (Numb.  xxiv.  23.)  By 
us,  even  by  us,  who  were  the  fewest  of 
all  people,  He  seems  as  though  he  would 

*  set  his  hand’  to  evangelize  the  heathen, 

‘  and  again  the  second  time  to  recover  the 
remnant  of  his  antient  people.’  (Isaiah 
xi.  11.)  By  his  blessing  upon  our  com¬ 
mercial  and  naval  prosperity  ;  by  his  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  hearts  of  good  men  ;  and 
by  the  effusion  of  a  sort  of  new  gift  of 
tongues* *;  he  has  given,  or  is  giving, 
his  Bible  to  every  Nation  under  heaven. 
From  the  Ganges  to  the  Plata;  from  the 
cold  Icelander  to  the  Arabian  of  the  Wil¬ 
derness  ;  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and 
people,  either  have  been  made,  or  shall 
shortly  be  made,  to  hear  and  to  read  ‘  in 
their  own  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of 
God.’  But  there  is  yet  another  gift  want¬ 
ing.  ‘  Understandest  thou  what  thou 
readest  ?  How  can  I,  except  some  man 
should  guide  me?’  We  do  but  partially 
discharge  our  debt  of  obligation,  unless 
with  the  Bible  we  raise  up  an  interpreter. 
For  our  own  children  therefore,  and  for 


■  *  “  I  allude  to  the  multiplied  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  Scriptures  which  have  lately  • 
been  accomplished,  and  are  in  a  course 
of  accomplishment :  for  which  I  cannot 
do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  Dr. 
Buchanan’s  ‘  Star  in  the  East,’  and 

*  Christian  Researches  in  Asia.’  ” 
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strangers;  for  the  millions  now  sitting  in 
darkness,  and  for  the  millions  of  their 
posterity,  heirs  of  that  darkness ;  we 
must  use  all  probable  methods  ;  and  first 
and  last,  and  above  all,  we  must  use  the 
method  prescribed  in  the  text ;  of  pro¬ 
curing  labourers  to  work  in  the  Lord’s 
harvest.  But  the  present  occasion  calls 
us  rather  to  another  improvement  of  the 
subject.  We  have  already  this  office. 
How  do  we  discharge  it  ?  The  Lord  pro¬ 
voke  us,  by  this  day’s  service,  to  zeal,  to 
repentance,  to  watchfulness,  to  dihgeuce  ! 
*We  have  all  slumbered:  we  have  all 
trilled.  Let  us  slumber  and  trifle  no 
longer.” 

The  Third  Discourse,  “  Salvation 
in  Christ,”  is  highly  impressive;  and 
the  Author  announces  for  publication 
a  second  edition  of 

“  A  Plain  and  Affectionate  Address 
from  a  Clergyman  to  his  Parishioners. 
To  which  is  added,  A  Short  Exhortation 
to  Family  Worship,  with  some  Forms  of 
Prayer  for  that  Purpose.” 

119.  Dibdin’.s  Bibliomania  ; 
continued  frompage  355. 

WE  have  regularly  accompanied 
this  intelligent  Writer  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ; 
which  he  introduces  by  an  account  of 
“  the  famous  Samuel  Pepys,  esq. 
secretary  to  the  Admiralty.” 

“  While  his  name  rung  in  the  ears  of 
rival  collectors  —  he  was  sedulous  in  his 
professional  situation,  to  put  the  Navy  of 
Old  England  upon  the  most  respectable 
footing;  and  is  called  the  Father  of  that 
system,  which,  carried  into  effect  by 
British  hearts  of  oak,  has  made  the  thun¬ 
der  of  our  cannon  to  be  heard  and  feared 
on  the  remotest  shores.  Nor  is  it  a  slight 
or  common  coincidence,  that  a  spirit  of 
book-collecting  which  stimulated  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  the  Admiralty  at  the  opening  of 
the  1 8th  century,  should,  at  the  close  of 
it,  have  operated  with  equal  or  greater 
force  in  a  First  Lord  of  the  same  glorious 
department  of  our  administration.  But 
we  shall  speak  more  fully  of  this  latter 
character,  and  of  his  matchless  collection, 
in  a  future  stage  of  our  discussion. 

“  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  re¬ 
solved  that  no  Naval  commander, or  person 
connected  with  the  Navy,  should  eclipse 
himself  in  the  splendor  of  book-collecting; 
but  it  was  ,to  Prince  Eugene  that  Marl¬ 
borough  was  indebted  for  his  taste  in  this 
particular ;  or  rather,  the  English  com¬ 
mander  was  completely  bitten  with  the 
bibliomaniacal  disease  in  consequence  of 
seeing  Eugene  secure  rare  and  magnifleent 
copies  of  works,  when  a  city  or  town  was 
taken  ;  and  the  German  Prince  himself 

expatiates 
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expatiates  upon  the  treasures  of  his  libra¬ 
ry,  with  a  rapture  in  which  none  but 
thorough-bred  bibliomaniacs  can  ade¬ 
quately  sympathize.” 

The  well-known  Narcissus  Lut- 
trell”  is  the  next  Bibliomaniacal  Hero, 
whose  lynx-eyed  vigilance  nothing 
seems  to  have  escaped  { 

“Let  the  object  be  what  it  would  (es¬ 
pecially  if  it  related  to  poetry) — let  the 
volume  be  great  or  small  —  or  contain 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  warblings  of  the 
muse  —  his  insatiable  craving  had  £  sto¬ 
mach  for  them  ail.’  We  may  consider 
his  collection  as  the  fountain  head  of 
those  copious  streams,  which,  afier  fruc¬ 
tifying  the  libraries  of  many  Bibliomaniacs 
in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  set¬ 
tled,  for  a  while,  more  determinedly,  in 
the  curious  book-reservoir  of  a  Mr.  Wynne 
— and  hence,  breaking  up  and  taking  a 
different  direction  towards  the  collections 
of  Farmer,  Steevens,  and  others,  they 
have  almost  lost  their  identity  in  the  in¬ 
numerable  rivulets  which  now  inundate 
the  book- world.” 

In  a  note,  we  are  here  told, 

“It  is  to  the  persevering  book-spirit  of  Mr. 
Edward  Wynne,  that  these  notorious  modern 
Bibliomaniacs  are  indebted  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  most  of  the  choicest  relicks  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Luttrelliana.  Mr.  Wynne  lived 
at  Little  Chelsea  ;  and  built  his  library  in 
a  room  which  had  the  reputation  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  Locke’s  study.  Here  he  used  to 
sit, surrounded  by  innumerable  books  —  a 
£  great  part  being  formed  by  an  eminent 
and  curious  collector  in  the  last  century,’ 


—-viz.  the  aforesaid  Narcissus  Luttrell. 
His  books  were  sold  by  auction  in  1786.’* 
Mr.  Dibdin  then  gives  several  par¬ 
ticulars  of  Mr.  Wynne’s  sale  ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  that  an  immense 
collection  of  Newspapers,  begun  by 
Mr.  Luttrell,  and  continued  by  Mr. 
Wynne,  was  purchased  at  the  sale 
by  Mr.  Nichols. 

We  next  meet  with 
“  The  names  of  Bag  ford,  Murray,  and 
Hearne ;  a  triumvirate,  perhaps  not 
equalled,  in  the  mere  love  of  book-collect¬ 
ing,  by  that  which  we  mentioned  a  short 
time  ago.  At  the  head,  and  the  survivor 
of  these  three,  was  Thomas  Hearne. 

The  anecdotes  of  John  Bagford  are 
copious  and  interesting. 

Of  John  Murray  but  little  informa¬ 
tion  could  be  collected. 

“  There  is  a  curious  copper  plate  print 
of  Murray,  engraved  by  Vertue,  in  which 
our  Bibliomaniac’s  right  arm  is  resting 
upon  some  books  intituled  iHearne's  Works , 
Sessions  Papers,  Tryals  of  Witches .’  Be¬ 
neath  is  this  inscription : 

“  Hoh  Maister  John  Murray  of  Sacomb  * 
The  Works  of  old  Time  to  collect  was  his 
pride, 

Till  Oblivion  dreaded  his  Care  : 
Regardless  of  Friends,  intestate  he  dy’d. 
So  the  Rooks  and  the  Crows  were  his 
Heir.  G.  N.» 

Of  Thomas  Hearne  many  authentic 
anecdotes  are  detailed  ;  and  the  wood¬ 
cut  portrait  of  this  illustrious  Biblio¬ 
maniac  we  are  here  permitted  to  copy. 


“Obiit  MDCCXXXV:  7ETATIS  LVIL  Deut.  xxxii.  7 — Remember  the  days  of  old.V 
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Thomas  Britton,  the  famous  musi¬ 
cal  Small-coal-man ,  figures  next ;  and 
is  followed  by  another  respectable 
Trio,  AnstiSy  Lewisy  and  Ames  ;  with 
Some  pleasing  particulars  of  each. 

“  Lewis  is  known  to  us,  both  as  a  to¬ 
pographer  and  bibliographical  antiquary. 
His  IJfe  of  Caxton  has  been  reprinted  with 
additions  and  corrections  ;  and,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  his  edition  of  Wichfe's  Netv  Testa¬ 
ment  has  been  recently  put  forth  by  the 
liev,  Mr.  Baber,  in  a  handsome  quarto 
volume,  with  valuable  emendations. 
Lewis  was  a  sharp  censurer  of  Hearne, 
and  was  somewhat  jealous  of  the  typogra¬ 
phical  reputation  of  Ames.” 

The  article  of  Thomas  Baker  has 
much  in  it  that  is  new  ;  and  his  will 
is  a  great  curiosity. 

Theobald  and  Tom  Rawlinson  are 
also  well  hit  off.  But  we  must  give 
another  specimen  of  Mr.  Dibdin’s  very 
excellent  delineation  of  character: 

**  See  yonder  the  rough  rude  features 
of  Humphrey  fVanley  peering  above  the 
crowd  !  All  hail  to  thy  honest  physiog¬ 
nomy — for  thou  wert  a  rave  Book-wight  in 
thy  way  !  and  as  long  as  the  fame  of 
thy  patron  Harley  shall  live,  so  long, 
honest  Humphrey,  dost  thou  stand  a  sure 
chance  of  living  ‘  for  aye’  in  the  memory 
of  all  worthy  Bibliomaniacs,” 

*f  A  softer  noise  succeeds  ;  and  the 
groupe  becomes  calm  and  attentive,  as  if 


[NoV: 

some  grand  personage  were  advancing. 
See,  ’tig  Harley ,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

“  Well  might  F6pe  be  enamoured  of 
such  a  noble  friend  —  and  well  might  even 
Dr.  Mead  bow  to  the  superior  splendour 
of  such  a  Book-competitor  !  While  the 
higher  order  of  Bibliomaniacs,  reposing 
upon  satin  sofas,  were  quaffing  burgundy 
out  of  Harley’s  curiously -cut  goblets,  and 
listening  to  the  captivating  tale  of  Mead 
or  Folkes,  respecting  a  vellum  Editio  Prin- 
ceps  —  the  lower  order,  with  Bagford  at 
their  head,  were  boisterously  regaling 
themselves  below,  drinking  ale  round  an 
oaken  table,  and  toasting  their  patron,  till 
the  eye  could  no  longer  discover  the  glass, 
nor  the  tongue  utter  his  namq.  Aloft,  in 
mid  air,  sat  the  soothed  spirits  of  Smith 
and  North ;  pointing,  with  their  thin, 
transparent  fingers,  to  the  apotheosis  of 
Caxton  and  Aldus !  Suddenly,  a  cloud 
of  pipy  fragance  involves  the  room :  these 
aerial  forms  cease  to  be  visible ;  and 
broken  sounds,  like  the  retiring  tide  be¬ 
neath  Dover  cliff,  die  awaj^  into  utter  si¬ 
lence.  Sleep  succeeds  :  but  short  is  the 
slumber  of  enthusiastic  Bibliomaniacs ! 
The  watchman  rouses  them  from  repose  : 
and  the  annunciation  of  the  hour  of  ‘  two 
o’clock,  and  a  moon-light  morning,’  re¬ 
minds  them  of  their  cotton  night-caps  and 
flock  mattresses.  They  start  up,  and 
sally  forwards  ;  chaunting,  midst  the  der 
serted  streets,  and  with  eyes  turned  sa- 
piently  towards  the  moon,  ‘  Long  life  to 
the  King  of  Book-collectors,  Harley ,  Eari 
of  Oxford  P  ” 
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120.  The  Gleaner  :  a  Series  of  Periodical 
EssUys ;  selected  and  arranged  from 
scarce  or  neglected  Volumes ,  with  an  In¬ 
troduction,  and  Notes,  by  Nathau  Drake, 
M.  D.  Author  of  “  Literary  Hours,” 
and  qf  “ Essays  on  Periodical  literature.” 
Four  Vols.  Suttaby  and  i  Co.  and  R. 
Baldwin. 

'i  1  j)  r  i  *  ' 

THE  character  pf  Dr.  Dralie,  as 
an  able  Editor,  being  too  well  known 
to  need  our  encomium,  he  shall  intro¬ 
duce  himself  to  our  Readers  : 

“  During  the  composition  of  the  c  Essays 
on  Periodical  Literature,’  it  became  mjr 
duty  accurately  to  read  through  nearly 
every  work  in  this  department  which  had 
been  published  for  a  century  :  it  will  not 
appear  extraordinary,  therefore,  that  in 
turning  over  so  many  volumes,  although 
now  neglected  or  forgotten,  I  should  oc¬ 
casionally  meet  with  papers  of  value, 
equal,  or  approaching  to,  those  which 
constitute  the  pages  of  what  may,  not 
improperly,  be  termed  our  ‘  Classical  Es¬ 
sayists.’  These,  indeed,  proving  more 
numerous  than  I  had,  at  first,  reason  to 
expect,  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  by  throw¬ 
ing  them  together,  under  the  advantages 
of  a  proper  arrangement,  their  merits, 
now  lost  and  buried  in  the  surrounding 
Criide  mass  of  materials,  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  conspicuous,  and  the  tribute  of  ap¬ 
plause,  due  to  their  respective  authors, 
be  at  length  adequately  apportioned. 

“  The  Papers  which,  at  present,  form 
the  ‘  British  Classical  Essayists,’  consist 
pf  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  G  uardian ; 
the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  and  Idler ;  the 
World,  Connoisseur,  and  Mirror ;  the 
Lounger,  the  Observer,  and  the  Looker-on. 
These,  it  may  he  said,  display  the  literary 
harvest  of  this  province  of  English  compo¬ 
sition;  while  the  volumes  now  presented 
to  the  publick  may,  not  unaptly,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  gleanings ;  which,  though, 
when  scattered  widely  over  the  ground, 
they  attracted  but  little  comparative  at¬ 
tention,  will  now,  it  is  hoped,  when  col¬ 
lected  and  put  in  order,  form  a  sheaf  not 
less  rich  in  quality,  or  beautiful  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  than  the  more  immediate  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  field.  To  the  similitude,  in¬ 
deed,  existing  between  the  occupation  of 
gleaning,  and  that  of  gathering  together 
the  far  separated  leaves  of  this  collection, 
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is  to  be  attributed  the  choice  of  the  name 
which  distinguishes  its  title-page  f. 

“  Of  the  four  volumes  composing  the 
Gleaner,  the  first  and  second  are  con¬ 
structed  of  papers  which  were  published 
from  the  year  1713  to  the  close  of  the 
Idler  in  1760  ;  and  the  third  and  fourth, 
of  those  which  have  appeared  between  the 
last  period  and  the  year  1797,  when  the 
Looker-on  had  received  from  its  author  a 
last  revision  and  a  more  enlarged  form.” 

“  Of  the  papers  which  have  been  laid 
under  contribution  for  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  the  Gleaner,  the  following  is  a 
list:  namely,  the  Englishman,  1713;  the 
Lay  Monastery,  1713;  the  Censor,  1715; 
the  Freethinker,  1718;  the  Plain  Dealer, 
1724;  the  Universal  Spectator,  1728;  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Society  of  Grub-street,  1730; 
Fog’s  Journal,  1732  ;  Common  Sense, 
1737;  the  Champion,  1739  ;  the  Female 
Spectator,  1744;  the  Parrot,  1746;  the 
Student,  1750;  the  Inspector,  1751;  the. 
Covent-garden  Journal,  1752;  the  Gray’s 
Inn  Journal,  1752  ;  the  Old  Maid,  1755; 
the  Prater,  1756  ;  and  the  Visitor,  1760J.” 

“  The  periodical  papers  which  have 
contributed  to  form  the  third  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  volume  of  The  Gleaner,  are,  in 
number,  twenty-two;  the  third  volume 
including  papers  selected  from  The  Ge¬ 
nius,  1761;  Terrae  Filins,  1763;  The 
Babbler,  1767;  The  Bachelor,  1773;  The 
Gentleman,  1775;  The  New  Spectator, 
1784  ;  The  Microcosm,  1786;  The  Pha¬ 
ros,  1786;  TheOlla’Podrida,  1787;  The 
Tritier,  1788;  Variety,  1788  ;  The  Loi¬ 
terer,  1789:  and  the  fourth  volume  con¬ 
sisting  of  essays  drawn  from  The  Specu¬ 
lator,  1790;  The  Bee,  1790;  The  Grum¬ 
bler,  1791 ;  The  Country  Spectator,  1792  ; 
The  Indian  Observer,  1793;  The  Ranger, 
1794;  The  Cabinet,  1794  ;  The  Sylph, 
1795  ;  The  Reaper,  1796;  and  The  Phil¬ 
anthrope,  1797.  —  From  these  works, 
many  of  which  possess  considerable  merit, 
though  not  more  than  two  or  three  of 
them  have  been  reprinted,  I  trust  that 
the  selection  has  been  such,  as  to  render 
this  portion  of  The  Gleaner  peculiarly 
interesting  and  instructive.” 

***  A  Constant  Reader,  who  is  much 
pleased  with  Dr.  Milner’s  description  of 
Archdeacon  Balguy’s  Monument  at  Win¬ 
chester,  would  he  much  grat  iried  by  a 
copy  of  the  Epitaph  inscribed  on  it. 


*  To  which  should  now  be  added  the  Projector.  Edit. 

f  “  The  title  of  Gleaner  has  not  hitherto  been  applied,  I  believe,  to  any  period- 


ical  paper,  on  the  Addisonan  model,  published  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  Eastern  an 
Western  world,  however,  two  papers,  under  this  appellation,  have  already  bee 
printed  ;  one,  if  I  recollect  aright,  at  Bombay ;  and  the  other,  of  which  I  possess 
C0Py,  at  Boston,  in  1798,  in  three  vols.  12mo. 

+  “  For  characters  of  these  papers,  and,  indeed,  of  every  other  which  has  bee 
written  for  a  century  back,  I  must  refer  my  reader  to  the  Essays  on  Periodical  Liters 
Eire,  lately  published  in  five  volumes  foolscap  8vo  “ 


» 
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SELECT  POETRY 


3*b  the  Memory  of  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Percy,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
who  died  Sept.  30, 1811. 

F  Fancy  sculpture  o’er  the  Poet’s  dust 
A  guardian  Genius  jealous  of  its  trust ; 
If  civic  crowns  the  Patriot’s  worth  record, 
Or  palms  denote  the  servant  of  the  Lord  ; 
Let  Percy’s  urn  these  blended  symbols 
claim,  [name : 

To  mark  the  Poet’s,  Saint’s,  and  Patriot’s 
He  with  nice  taste  the  Minstrel’s  harp  re¬ 
strung,  [sprung  : 

And  prais’d  the  feudal  chiefs  from  whom  he 
Grav’din  his  youth onBritain’s  classic  page, 
A  mild  Maecenas  in  his  happy  age; 

By  genius  rais’d,  to  genius  still  a  friend, 
He  grac’d  the  patronage  he  lov’d  to  lend  ; 
Pleas’d  to  converse  of  Shenstone’s  flowing 
strain,  [pleasant  vein, 

Great  Johnson’s  depth,  and  Goldsmith’s 
Till  buried  Sages  seem’d  to  hover  nigh, 
And  give  the  vision  of  an  age  gone  by. 

Yet  higher  praise  is  due  to  Percy’s  bier, 
More  than  the  filial  or  the  grateful  tear  ! 
*Twasnot  enough  that,  kind  and  onreprov’d, 
The  needy  blest  him,  and  his  kindred  lov’d: 
He,  when  Rebellion  rous’d  her  murderous 
host. 

Stood  firm,  a  Christian  Bishop  at  his  post; 
Preserv’d  his  flock  from  Faction’s  wild 
alarms, 

And  died  at  last  a  Patriarch  in  their  arms  : 
True  to  thd  trust  theMaster-Shepherdgave, 
He  only  dropt  his  crosier  at  the  grave. 

Nor  let  us  wonder  that  his  dying  bed 
Still  like  his  life  benign  instruction  shed  ; 
When  in  full  prospect  of  the  mortal  strife, 
He  took  a  tranquil  retrospect  of  life  j 
Nor  fear’d  the  vale  his  Saviour  once  had 
trod. 

But  saw  in  death  a  passport  to  his  God. 

Be  such  thy  Pastors,  Britain,  and  defy 
The  tempest  brooding  m  thy  darken’d  sky ; 
Embx*ace  thy  brother  Man  in  every  zone, 
Whate’er  his  faith; but  firmly  keep  thy  own. 
Thy  wise  forefathers,  when  they  made  thee 
great, 

Bound  fast  the  Mitre  to  thy  Regal  State. 
Gay  Erin,  oft  the  wily  traitor’s  spoil, 

Asks  other  Percys  of  her  Sister- Isle, 

Tho’  hard  to  rule,  and  eager  to  contend, 
Her  own  warm  heart  discern’d  and  lov’d 
her  Friend ; 

Who  taught  her,  byexample’s  guiding  light. 
That  man’s  best  privilege  is  acting  right. 
Nov.  7.  Jane  West. 


A  STRAIN, 


Occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Bp.  Percy. 
Y^UNG  Genius  by  old  Lagan's  stream 
Pour’d  mildly  soft  a  lay  of  pleasure  ; 
And  sweetly  thrill’d  the  happy  theme 
In  music’s  most  canorous  measure. 


Her  Sister-Spirits  heard  the  song, 

Ascending  now  —  and  now  descending. 
And  in  its  magic  notes  along, 

Inspiring  tones  divinely  blending. 

The  Sylvan  Nymphs  all  flock’d  around, 
Fair  wreaths  of  bloom  their  brows  en-» 
twining  ; 

And  here  and  there,  along  the  ground. 
The  list’ning  Naiads  lay  reclining. 

The  Sciences  next  join’d  the  throng, 
Theirstarry  garments  rich  adorn’d 
With  gems  that  wont  to  Greece  belong, 
When  Fame  and  Genius  there  sojourn’d. 

.  .  r,  ■  -  •  •* 

Now  higher  rose  the  dulcet  strain. 

Gay  tip-toe  Mirth  and  Joy  to  gladden. 
And  ev’ry  fav’ring  thought  of  pain 
In  Fancy’s  mental  breast  to  deaden. 

Still  Genius  swept  the  sounding  lyre, 

And  sweet  her  songs  on  Lagan  finger’d— 
But  soon  Affliction  ev’ry  wire 

Relax’d,  that  recent  Pleasure  finger’d. 

The  Muse  of  Elegy  reclin’d 

Upon  a  bank  of  dew-wet  flowers. 

And  breath’d  in  sadd’ning  notes  hermind. 
Awake  to  Memory’s  pensive  powers. 

“  O,  thou  !”  she  said,  “  of  heavenly  tongue. 
Who  once  the  path  of  Sorrow  brighten’d. 
Who  ‘  IVarkxv  or  Hi’s  Hermit ’*  sweetly  sung, 
Whose  friendship,  trouble’s  burthen 
lighten’d. 

“  Oh  !  art  thou  gone  1  for  ever  fled ! 
Enwrapt  in  Heath’s  long  dreamiest 
slumbers ; 

Yes,  thou  to  whom  the  orphan  fled. 

And  the  unfriending  child  of  numbers. 

“  Oh  I  wilt  thou  ne’er  again  relieve 
Misfortune’s  children,  broken-hearted— 
And  must  Ultonia's  minstrels  grieve 
Their  common  sire  and  frieud  departed. 

“  ’Twas  thine  to  nurse  the  lowly  stem, 
Bedeck’d  with  Genius’  humblest  flowers. 
And  o’er  the  young  ideal  gem,, 

To  sprinkle  bright  Pierian  showers. 

“  Long,  long  the  harp  shall  sing  of  thee, 
Thou  Sage,  who  wert  by  all  respected, 
And  patriot  fire  no  longer  be 

InErin’s  Bards, when  thou’rt  neglected.” 

Naeniaf  heard  the  uncheering  tale, 

Alive  to  relative  sensation, 

And  o’er  the  daisy-speckled  vale, 

Convey’d  to  Genius  the  narration. 

*  The  ever-to-be-iamented  Bp.  Percy 
was  author  of  “  The  Hermit  of  Warkwortb, 
a  Northumberland  Ballad.” 

f  The  Goddess  of  funereal  and  mourn' 
ful  songs. 

No 
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more,  alas  !  by  Lagan's  stream, 

Now  flows  the  sprightly  lay  of  Pleasure — 
Obscur’d  is  J oy’s  celestial  beam, 

And  silent  Musick’s  mirthful  measure. 
Oh !  when  shall  trouble  have  an  end  ? 

When  shall  Affliction  cease  relenting  ? 
And  when  shall  Genius  have  a  friend, 
Resembling  him  she ’s  now  lamenting  ? 
Belfast,  Oct.  12.  Arsenius. 


O 


Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Raine, 
and  proposed  to  be  inscribed  on  his  Monu¬ 
ment. 

y  ER  this  sad  shrine,  where  sleeps  the 
honour’d  dead,  [head; 

Fair  Science  bends,  in  grief,  her  laurel’d 
And  whilst  Affection’s  tear  and  Pity’s  strain 
Embalm  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  Raine, 
Bids  her  surviving  sons  with  awe  revere 
His  talents,  virtue,  and  example  clear. 

Chartreusiensis. 

Mr.  Urban,  - — 


SONNET  TO  MEMORY. 

Q  THOU  who  canst  with  reminiscence 
sweet  [i  greet: 

Charm  the  worn  mind,  thy  soothing  sway 
Thy  magic  power  can  gild  the  scenes 
long  past, 

And  bid  the  virtuous  mind  at  length  enjoy 

The  peacewhichTime  itself  cannot  destroy: 
Ah  leave  me  not,  where’er  my  lot  be  cast; 

Though  ’reft  of  fortune,  fame,  and  friends, 
I  lie,  [sky  I 

Aided  by  thee,  my  faith  shall  pierce  th$ 
Thou,  Memory,  shalttell  of  mercies  past; 

Or  should  the  World’s  enchantments  round 
me  spread,  •  [led; 

And  Pleasure’s  train  by  blooming  Hope  bo 
Then  call  to  mind  the  Power  these  joy* 
can  blast. 

That  Power  who  bad  thee  firm  as  con¬ 
science  stand,  [hand* 

Uphold  her  sacred  rights, and  aid  his  mighty 

Tunbridge ,  Nov.  8. 


JJAPPENING  to  be  in  Winchester  last  Summer  during  the  week  of  the  College  Election, 
I  attended  the  performance  of  Dulce  Domum,  a  song  which,  it  seems,  is  annually 
sung  by  the  Scholars  before  the  Vacation.  Being  much  pleased  with  this  antient  com¬ 
position  (of  which  I  procured  a  copy),  I  lately  attempted  a  translation  of  it,  which,  if 
you  think  it  may  amuse  any  of  your  readers,  is  much  at  your  service.  Viator. 

SING,  companions  all,  with  pleasure. 
Why  should  silence  here  be  found  ? 
Grand  the  song,  and  sweet  the  measure. 
Home  let  every  tongue  resound. 


CONCINAMUS,  O  sodales, 

Eja,  quid  silemus  ? 

Nobile  canticum, 

Dulee  melos  Domum, 

Duice  Domum  resonemus. 

CHORUS. 

Domum,  Domum,  duice  Domum, 
Domum,  Domum,  duice  Domum, 
Duice,  duice,  duice  Domum, 

Duice  Domum  resonemus. 

Appropinquat,  ecce  !  felix 
Hora  gaudiorum, 

Post  grave  ttedium 
Advenit  omnium 

Meta  petita  Jaborum.  Chorus — &c. 

Musa,  libros  mitte,  fessa, 

Mitte  pensa  dura, 

Mitte  negotium. 

Jam  datur  otium, 

Me,  mea  mittito  cura.  Chorus — &c. 

Ridet  annus,  prata  rident, 

Nosque  rideamus, 

Jam  repetit  Domum 
*Daulias  advena, 

NosqUe  Domum  repetamus.  Chorus. 

Heus,  Rogere,  fer  caballos, 

Eja!  nunc  eamus, 

Lim«n  amabile 
Matris  et  oscula 

Suaviter  et  repetamus.  Chorus — &c. 
Concinamus  ad  penates 
Vox  et  audiatur, 

Phosphore,  quidjubar, 

Segnius  emicans, 

Gaudia  nostra  moratur.  Chor. — &c. 


CHORUS. 

‘Home,  dear  Home!  ’ — O  raise  your  voices. 
Let  the  cheerful  strain  go  round  ; 

*  Home,  dear  Home,’  each  heart  rejoices, 
‘  Home’  let  every  tongue  resound. 

Lo  !  the  hour  of  exultation. 

Fraught  with  joy,  approaches  near; 

After  tedious  expectation 

Comes  the  end  of  all  our  care. 

Chorus, — Home,  dear  Home,  &c. 

Wearied  Muse,  dismiss  thy  learning. 
Tasks  remit,  and  toil  remove, 

Gratefulleisure  now  returning, 

Free  from  sorrow  let  me  rove. 

Chorus, — Home,  dear  Home,  &c* 

Smiling  fields  around  us  viewing, 

Let  us  all  like  them  be  gay  ; 

Philomel,  her  song  renewing, 

Bids  us  homeward  bend  our  way. 

Chorus, — Home,  dear  Home,  &e. 

See  the  sprightly  steeds  appearing. 

Let  their  fleetness  now  be  prov’d. 

Parents’  welcome  how  endearing  ! 

Parents’ mansion  how  belov’d  ! 

Chorus, — Home,  dear  Home,  &c. 

■  -A  A  i  v 

Home's  sweet  pleasures  ever  prizing. 

Still  we  sing  th’ enliv’ning  song, 

Haste,  O  Morning  Star,  thy  rising. 

Why  delay  our  joys  so  long  ?  > 

Chorus, — Home,  dear  Home,  &e. 


*  Vide  Ovidii  Nasonis  Epist..  Heroic!.  Ep.  15.  v.'154* 
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LINES 

On  the  Establishment  of  a  Naval  Hospital 
at  Yarmouth. 

TATHILE  War  extended  prowls  around 
our  shore,  ••  [roar, 

And  threats  our  Island  with  vindictive 
Subjects  a  world  to  tyranny’s  caprice, 
And  mocksthedistantjoys  of  hatlow’dPeace, 
Lo  where  Humanity,  celestial  maid. 
Forbid  to  save,  and  impotent  to  aid, 

Flies  round  the  earth,  and  begs,  in  vain 
despair. 

The  just  to  conquer,  or  the  bad  to  spare ; 
In  vain  1  not  yet  the  standard  is  unfurl’d 
Whose  conquering  arms  shall  save  the 
groaning  world ;  / 

Hot  yet  the  hand  of  Fate  has  mark’dthe  hour 
Of  Europe’srescue,  and  of  Freedom’s  pow’r ; 
From  scenes  of  death  she  turns  in  hopeless 
gloom. 

And  seeks  on  Albion’s  cliffs  a  kinder  home. 
See  there  her  temple  1  thither  does  she  bend 
To  soothe  the  horrors'  that  she  cannot  end  j 
That  is  not  Luxury’s  clos’d  and  massy  door, 
Whose  splendour  shames  the  rich  and 
grinds  the  poor  ;  [shrine, 

That  is  not  Wealth’s  o’erswoln  and  pompous 
Whose  virtues  Pride  conceals,  whose  vices 
shine ; 

That  not  the  Fort  where  War  preserves 
his  food,  [blood : 

And  piles  with  care  his  instruments  of 
Far  other  honours  that  proud  roof  await, 
Far  other  purpose  decks  its  simple  state  ; 
There  may  the  wretch  by  wounds  of  bat¬ 
tle  tern, 

Oppress’d  by  sickness,  or  by  labour  worn, 
There  may  he  find  attendant  on  his  claim 
Cure  for  his  pain  and  vigour  for  his  frame. 


In  that  dread  hour  when  hostile  arms  re¬ 
sound, 

And  War,  exulting,  deals  his  shafts  around, 

When  wounded  heroes  smile  ’mid  scenes 
of  death,  [breach  j 

And  shouts  of  Victory  swell  their  sinking 

In  hope  the  gasping  Warrior  may  repose, 

And  these  reflections  may  assuage  his  woes: 

“  Though  here  no  friendly  groupe  surround 
my  bed, 

Nor  fond  Affection  raise  my  drooping  head ; 

Though  here  my  groans  of  anguish  cannot 
move 

The  care  or  pity  of  domestic  love ; 

Yet  shall  a  grateful  Country  soon  repay 

The  deeds  of  valour  I  have  done  to-day  ; 

Soon  shall  a  cheering  crowd  my  presence 
c  greet, 

And  turn  the  bitter  of  my  pangs  to  sweet ; 

A  sure  asylum  soon  shall  I  obtain,  [pain  ; 

Whose .  soothing  shelter  shall  assuage  my 

Med’cine  shall  there  her  kindest  influence 
lend, 

And  each  attendant  there  shall  be  a  friend: 

Then  shall  this  arm  (which  now  in  vain 
despair 

Exalts  its  feeble  weight  in  fervent  prayer) 


With  renovated  vigour  strive  to  advance 
The  pride  of  England  and  the  shame  of 
France ; 

And,  bursting  forth  new  honours  to  obtain. 
Atone  by  futdre  joys  for  present  paiiu 
Again  be  foremost,  to  defend  the  throne. 
And  guard  my  Sovereign’s  glories  and  my 7 
own.  , 

But,  if  in  vain  these  flatteringvisions  rise. 
And  Death  shall  claim  and  seize  me  as  hig 
prize,  [praise. 

Yet  shall  my  pains  be  sooth’d  by  pitying 
And  every  blessing  gild  my  latter  days  j 
My  Country’s  thanks  shall  consecrate  my 
doom, 

And  all  my  laurels  flourish  on  my  tomb  ; 
There  shall  the  Patriot  sometimes  heave 
the  sigh,  ;  [eye ; 

And  there  the  tear  shall  start  in  Beauty’s 
Age  shall  revere  and  hallow  Glory’s  shrine,  - 
And  Youth  desire  a  fate  as  proud  as  mine.” 

Presumptuous  Autocrat  of  titled  slaves! 
Victor  on  land, but  vanquish’d  on  the  waves ; 
Say,  can  the  bands  that  wait  thy  mad  de¬ 
crees,  [these  x .  A 

Boast  of  such  hopes,  such  sentiments  as 
Ah  no  !  methinks  in  distant  lands  I  see 
The  wretch  who  fights  for  funder  and  for 
thee  \ 

He, when  the  scythe  of  War  inflicts  a  wound, 

In  unregarded  anguish  bites  the  ground”; 

He  lies  unhelp’d,  unnotic’d  ort  the  sand. 

Or  dies  by  poison  from  his  Master’s  liand^  : 
His  hurrying  comrades  must  not,  dare  not 
stay,  ®  noj-tnee,  > 

A  Despot’s  order  summons  them  away  ; 

Bids  them  toother  victories  advance/  _  . 
And  leave  the  cowards  there  “  to  take  their  , 
chance:” 

Sad  chance !  ’mid  scenes  of  universal  strife. 
Where  can  he  turn  for  succour  or  for  life  ? 
Shut  out  from  hope,  but  nnprepar’d  to  die, 
He  fears  to  tarry  j  but  he  cannot  fly ; 

And  ihus  he  sinks  unheeded  to  the  grave, 

No  voice  to  cheer  him,  and  no  arm  to  save! 

Thrice  happy  England !  what  hast  thou 
to  dread 

From  such  a  pepple  rul’d  by  such  ahead  ? 
Can  slaves,  enroll’d  by  force  and  fed  by 
spoil. 

Subdue  the  freeborn  offspring  of  thy  soil  ? 
Vain  were  the  combat !  Yet  1  wish  it  fought 
To  prove  the  madness  of  so  proud  a  thought. 
No  !  while  thy  sons  such  kind  attentions 
share, 

And  in  a  Country’s  see  a  Parent’s  care, 
While  such  asylums  every  blessing  grant 
The  strong  can  hope  for  or  the  sick  can 
want, 

*  A  crime  so  monstrous  as  this  should 
not  lightly  be  ascribed  to  any  man :  I 
would  not  impute  it  even  to  Buonaparte, 
were  I  not  supported  by  the  unc;ontradi«?ted 
evidence  of  Sir  Rob.  Wilson,  and  by  the  con¬ 
fession  of  a  French  minister  at  Hamburgh. 

, ,  Thffr 
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The  conscious  Briton  may  deride  his  foes. 
And  this  proud  language  to  their  taunts 
t  oppose— 

**  While  health  and  strength  are  granted 
me  to  fight,  [might ; 

I*  neither  heed  thy  boast,  nor  fear  thy 
Whatever  wounds  thy  arms  have  power  to 
.  ■  give, 

A  kind,  a  grateful  Country  will  relieve: 

If  Death  await  me,  I  can  dare  to  die; 

Fpr  my  last  breath  shall  murmur  Victory. 
*  Philanthropos.” 


VER-VERT.  Canto  III. 
(Continued  from  Page  361 .) 

^HE  same  light  wandering  borderer  of 
the  shore 

That  on  the  wave  our  vaunted  Biped  bore. 
Convey’d  two  Nymphs,  three  Serjeants  of 
dragoons, 

A  Nun,  a  Friar,  a  couple  of  Gascoons. 

For  one  just  launch’d  from  forth  a  Con¬ 
vent’s  dock. 

Did  he  not  bound  amid  a  worthy  flock  ? 
And,  soothly,  Ver-Vert,  in  their  ways  un- 
seann’d, 

Felt  himself  there  as  in  a  foreign  land. 
Novel  their  language,  strange  their  edu¬ 
cation, 

Nor  kenn’d  he  aught  their  ratiocination  : 
No  more  of  jtious  conference  was  heard. 
No,  hot  by  chance,  one  evangelic  word  : 
No  more  of  those  devout  ejaculations 
(Pitli  of  our  soft-ton’d  vestals’  conver¬ 
sations),  [bawl, 

Butfull-mouth’d  terms,  and  utter’d  with  a 
And  not  moreover  quite  canonical. 

For  the  Dragoons,  a  race  unus’d  to  preach, 
No  higher  subject  than  their  paunch  could 
reach, 

And  of  that  idol  forming  them  a  Qod, 
Pour’d  to  it  full  libations  on  the  road. 

The  Damsels  and  Gascoons  a  refuge  sought 
In  Bagnio  language  with  a  Bagnio  thought. 
The  Boatman  too  chim’d  into  the  harangue 
With  oaths,  and  blasphemies,  and  Wap- 
ping  slang. 

Their  voice  sonorous  swelling  on  the  air 
Left  nought  to  guess  for  the  attentive  ear. 
Amidst  this  riot,  not  at  all  adept, 

Ver-Vert  confus’d  unwilling  silence  kept: 
Mournful  and  cow’d,  his  eyes  were  all  a 
o’  blink,  [think. 

He  knew  not  what  to  speak,  or  what  to 

But  now,  by  way  of  favour  they  thought  meet 
To  hear,  awhile,  the  pensive  Parrokeet : 
The  Monk, in  terms  which  argued  not  a  cowl, 
Bespoke  the  beauteous  melancholy  soul : 
The  sanctimonious  bird  rais’d  up  his  eye, 
Drew  back  his  head,  aud  heav’d  a  piteous 
sigh ; 

Then,  m  a  methodistic  tone  began. 
Ruffling  his  feathers,  “  Ave,  sister  Anne.” 
Judge  what  a  laugh  burst  forth  at  such  a 
-  word  ;:ii*  > 

All,  all  in  chorus  opened  oo  the  bird. 


Thus  scoff’d,  the  troubled  novice  him  be¬ 
thought, 

He  had  not  said  precisely  what  he  ought ; 
And  should  not  be  well  treated  of  the  mo¬ 
thers,  [thers. 

If  he  talk’d  not  the  language  of  the  bro- 
His  heart,  bom  proud,  and  which  till  now 
had  fed  [bed. 

At  Flattery’s  feast,  repos’d  on  Flattery’s 
Could  not  its  modest  constancy  retain 
In  this  assault  of  levelling  disdain. 

Then,  losing  patience,  and  his  temper  Croat, 
Ver-Vert  his  primal  innoceney  lost. 
Henceforth  ungrateful,  in  himself  he  curses 
TheNuns,his  former  mistresses  and  nurses. 
Who  did  not  (fools  !)  contrive  to  store  his 
mind  [fin’d. 

With  all  the  language  boasts  of  mostre- 
Eacb  nervous  sound,  and  every  nicer  turn; 
These  now  he  studies,  and  he  frets  to  learn; 
Speaking  but  little,  thinking  but  the  more. 
The  bird  was  clever,  as  I ’ve  said  before. 
And  saw  the  instant,  that,  to  give  no  let 
To  his  new  learning,  he  must  quite  forget 
The  monkish  lore  which  paralyz’d  his  soul; 
Two  days  suffic’d  him  to  forget  the  whole. 
So  much  he  found  the  language  of  the  camp 
Excel  the  oozings  of  the  Convent  lamp. 

In  less  than  no  time  was  the  fluent  creature 
(Prone  to  learn  wrong,  alas  !  is  youthful 
nature), 

Fluent  and  apt  the  creature  was,  I  say. 

In  less  than  no  time  terribly  tc  au  fait.” 
Too  soon  he  learnt  to  curse  and  to  blas¬ 
pheme 

Worse  than  a  goblin  in  a  running  stream. 
That  celebrated  maxim  he  belied, 

Which  tells  there  needs  full  many  an  am¬ 
ple  stride 

’Twixt  honesty  and  crime  — -  the  space  he 
leap’d 

At  once,  and  blaz’d  a  renegade  adept: 
Too  well,  aias  !  he  manag’d  to  acquire 
The  syntax  of  your  boatmen  of  the  Loire  : 
Did  one  inwarmth  but  launch  out  with  a  D— 
Ver-Vert  in  echo  straight  would  repartee. 
Prais’d  by  the  party  as  a  bird  of  spirit. 
Proud  and  contented  with  his  little  merit ; 
Nought  did  he  peer  for,  but  the  way  to  win 
The  vain  applauses  of  this  world  of  sin  ; 
Low’ring  his  noble  organ  to  their  strain, 
Henceforth  he  grew  an  Orator  profane. 

Oh  !  that  seductive  patterns  thus  of  evil 
Should  snatch  young  hearts  from  Heave* 
to  the  Devil.  > 

During  these  days,  these  melancholy  feats. 
What  were  ye  doing  in  your  drear  re¬ 
treats,  / 

Chaste  Heoes  of  the  Convent  of  Nevers  f 
Doubtless,  alas!fpresentingferventprayers 
For  the  return  of  the  most  ingrate  swain, 
The  ficklest  wretch,  —  unworthy  of  your 
pain, 

And  who,  to  all  his  former  ties  untrue, 

No  longer  car’d,  or  for  your  loves,  or  you. 

Doubtless, 
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Doubtless, the  while,  your  Nunnery’s  access 
Was  hid  from  view  by  clouds  of  heaviness ; 
Sad  look’d  the  parlour,  gloomy  look’d  the 
grate ;  [seat. 

Kay  !  Silence  self  had  nearly  gain’d  a 
Cease, cease  those  vows:  Ver-Vert  no  more 
may  merit,  [spirit, 

Ver-Vert’s  no  more  that  bird  of  reverend 
That  Parrokeet,  with  such  a  gentle  mind, 
With  heart,  so  pure,  so  fervently  inclin’d  : 
Ver-Vert  is  grown  (I  say,  and  blush  the 
while) 

Arrant  blasphemer,  and  apostate  vile. 
Light  airs  and  water-nymphs  have  reap'd 
the  fruits 

Of  all  your  vain  tho’  laudable  pursuits. 

His  science  infinite  no  longer  boast: 

What  ’vails  a  Genius,  if  to  virtue  lost  ? 
Think,  think  no  more;  the  villain,  dead 
to  shame,  [his  name. 

Hath  damn’d  his  heart,  his  talents,  and 
Kantz  now  they  view — t’was  there  the 
Nuns  were  pent,  [ment; 

Wasting  their  frames  in  ardent  languish- 
For  their  desires  too  slowly  burst  the  day; 
The  day  his  course  too  slowly  roll’d  away: 
Duringthese  weary  hours  theflatterer  Hope, 
Prone  e’er  to  range  beyond  our  reason’s 
scope, 

Paints  them  a  mind  enrich’d  by  cultivation, 
A  Parrokeet  of  upright  education, 

And  tender,  bashful,  edifying  sounds 
And  sentiments,  and  merit  without  bounds. 
Ah  !  vain  and  false  as  is  a  summer’s  dream, 
The  thoughts  they  treasur’d  of  their  dar¬ 
ling  theme. 

Arrives  the  boat,  and  disembarks  the  crew; 
An  old  lean  Nun  sat  ever  perk’d  in  view' : 
Since  the  first  letter  was  dispatch’d,  this 
dame 

To  one  snug  corner  every  morning  came; 
Her  eyes,  which  wander’d  the  wide  pro¬ 
spect  o’er, 

Seem’d  to  attract  the  vessel  to  the  shore  ; 
In  disembarking  nigh  the  antient  queen, 
Thewary  bird  straight  knew'  her  byher  mien, 
And  prudish  eye,  half  open’d  like  an  owl, 
By  her  vast  cap,  and  her  fine  plaited  cowl, 
By  her  white  gloves,  and  by  her  whining 
drone, 

But  chief  her  tiny  crucifix  of  stone. 

He  shook  with  horror,  and  (as  stories  go), 
Soldier-like,  sent  her  to  the  shades  below  : 
Preferring  far  to  follow  some  dragoon, 

Of  whose  cant  lingo  he  bad  learnt  the  tone, 
Than  go,  and  pore  again  his  monkish  lore 
With  all  its  rr.aukish  ceremonies  o’er. 

But,  in  his  spite,  it  was  the  gay  blade's  lot 
To  be  conducted  to  this  cursed  spot, 
lyiaugre  his  cries,  she  took  him  off  m  state; 
’Tis  writ  he  bit  her  at  a  noble  rate 
Pending  the  road — some  say  he  seiz’d  her 
throat,  [spot. 

Some  say  her  arm — they  knew  not  well  the 
Nor  doth  it  matter — with  a  deal  of  pain 
TheBeldanaebroughthimtothesaintedfane, 


He  is  announc’d. — As  on  dry  wood  the  fir#. 
So  spread  the  news ; — the  instant  they 
transpire,  [prayer. 

Rings  the  great  bell — the  Convent  were  at 
They  leave  it  straight — they  fly  on  wings 
of  air. 

“  ’Tis  he,  my  sister — he ’s  within  the  gate,” 
All  dartatonce;  all  rush  towards  the  grate: 
The  old,  who  tread  with  measur’d  step  the 
stage, 

Forgot  the  slackening  burden  of  their  age; 
All,  all  grew  young: — e’en  stately  mo¬ 
ther  Anne  [ran. 

Did,  what  she  ne’er  had  done  before — she 
(To  be  continued.) 


PARODY 

Of  the  satirical  and  defamatory  Lines  intituled 
“  The  Search  after  Fame,”  with  the 
signature  O.  in  page  361. 

^SCEND,  ye  powers ,  or  one  at  least 
ascend. 

From  the  infernal  shades  to  aid  your  friend  ! 
One  niche  in  your  dark  caverns  let  me 
claim,  [name ; 

And  there  on  some  black  column  grave  my 

Demon  of  Slander,  I  entreat  your  skill, 

To  tip  one  dart  writh poison  that  shall  kill  ; 
Let  me  not  now  for  this  in  vain  implore, 
Assist  but  once,  and  I’ll  entreat  no  more  ; 

Come  then,  O,  come,  and  deign  my  pen  to 
inspire  [fire ; 

With  sharpest  gall,  and  spleen's  corroding 
Teach  me  to  drawthe  wond’ring/m/?.?  along, 
And  wake  ^yheartto  rapture  withmysong: 

Far,  far  from  me  avert  the  wretched  fate 
To  see  him  live  uninjur'd  whom  I  hate  ; 
Alas  !  that  it  should  yet  of  him  be  said 
That  he  repetl'd  my  shafts,  and  is  not  dead  e 

If  to  destroy  can  never  be  my  lot. 

And  time  and  truth  refuse  his  name  to  blot. 
Let  it  not  live  (though  impotent  my  rage) 
Let  it  no  longer  live  in  Urban’s  page  ! 

Let  me  suborn  some  kindred  Bard  to  curse. 
With  foul  detraction  bis  fair  fame  reverse  ! 
Spirits  infernal,  grant  me  this  desire  1 
Secure  of  this,  in  rapture  I’d  expire, 
Althoughmy  annals  should  to  ages  tell 
By  what  vile  arts  I  sinn’d,  how  justly  fell. 

O. 


LINES, 

In  the  old  Black  Letter,  in  a  Cave ,  or  Grott , 
at  the  Nursery,  West-Felton,  Shrop- 

•  SHIRE. 

^  SOLITUDE  divyne  where  reason 
dwelles, 

Nepryde  provokyth  thee,ne  passion  swells  1 
Let  me  repOsyd  on  thy  serene  embrase, 
Fra  human  evils  far,  fra  human  race  ; 

Let  me  entraynced  on  thy  soft  bosom  lye. 
And  all  tk’  ynsulting  storms  of  lyfe  defye. 
There  to  itself  restore  the  ywjury’d  mynd. 
And  what  nature  and  what  God  desygn’d. 

Histo-% 
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.Admiralty-office ,  Oct.  26. 
Transmitted  byVice-adm.Thornborough. 

Fas'tunce,  at  Sea,  Oct.  11. 

SfR,  I  have  rhe  honour  to  report  to 
you,  that  his  Majesty’s  ship  under  my 
command,  the  Saldanha  in  company,  in 
the  execution  of  your  order  of  the  14th 
ult.  at  day  light  this  morning,  the 
Sa’Idanba  at  six  or  seven  miles  distance, 
bearing  W.  by  N.  wind  W.  a  strange 
ship  was  discovered  S.  W.  by  S.  distant 
seven  or  eight  miles  on  the  larboard 
tack,  which  immediately  tacked  and 
made  sail  from  us ;  at  three  o’clock,  the 
Saldanha  closing  first  upon  the  weather 
quarter  of  'the  eliaee,  and  his  Majesty’s 
ship  under  my  eommandon  the  lee  beam, 
the  shot  flying  over  her,  she  struck, 
and  proves  to  be  the  famous  privateer,  Le 
Vne-adm.  Martin,  which,  by  the  su¬ 
periority  of  her  sailing,  has  so  often  es¬ 
caped  from  his  Majesty’s  ships,  and  has 
been  so  successful  on  her  former  cruizes. 

I  have  - the  greater  pleasure  in  com¬ 
municating  this  -capture,  as  both  Capt. 
I’akenham  and  myself  feel  assured,  that 
from  the  style  of  her  sailing,  and  the 
dextqrky  of  her  manoeuvres,  neither 
ship  singly,  though  both  were  going  11 
knots,  with  royals  set,  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  capturing  her.  —  She  mounts 
18  guns  and  140  men,  four  days  out 
from  Bayonne,  and  had  not  taken  any 
thing.  H.  Vansiti  art. 

Downlng-street ,  A Tov.  2.  Extract  of 
a  Dispatch  from  Gen.  Vise.  Wellington, 
dated  Franada,  Oct.  16. 

There  has  been  no  material  alteration 
in  the  position  of  the  Enemy’s  troops 
since  I  addressed  you  last-  —  The  army 
of  Portugal  are  cantoned  beyond  Pla¬ 
centia,  having  one  division  at  Placentia, 
with  their  advancedposts  on  the  Aliagon, 
and  the.  Cavalry  on  the  North  side  of  the 
mountains  which  divide  Castile  from 
Estremadura,  about  Penacanda.  I  learn 
from  Lieut.-col.  Sir  H.  Douglas,  that  the 
Enemy  are  fortifying  the  posts  which 
they  occupy  in  front  of  the  army  of 
Gallieia. — One  division  of  the  5th  corps, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry, 
have  crossed  the  Guadiana  at  Merida, 
'under  Gen.  Girard;  and  th©  remainder 
of  the  corps  was  to  the  South  of  that 
river.  I  have  received  a  report,  that 
Don  J.  Sanches  vesterdav  carried  off  a 

V  *  % 

large  proportion  of  the  cattle  grazing 
near  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  destined  for 
the  supply  of  the  garrison;  and  he  made 
prisoner  the  governor,  Gen.  Regnaudj 
Gent.  Mag.  November ,  1811. 

9 


either  by  surprise,  or  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  having  endeavoured  to  save 
the  cattle  with  a  very  inadequate  force. 

Admiralty-office ,  Nov.  2.  Vice.-adm. 
Otway  has  transmitted  a  letter  from 
Capt.  Campbell,  of  the  sloop  Plover, 
giving  an  account  of  his  having,  on  the 
23d  of  last  month,  captured  off  the  Naze 
of  Norway  Le  Petit  Eidouard  French 
privateer  cutter,  of  six  guns  and  40  men, 
out  three  days  from  the  Texel,  without 
making  any  capture. 

[A  letter  from  Captain  Hawtavne,  of 
the  Quebec  frigate,  notices  the  capture, 
off  the  Flemish  Banks,  on  the  30th 
ult.  of  L’Olympia  French  privateer,  of 
10  18-pounders  and  78  men,  from  Dun¬ 
kirk  th,e  night  before]. 


A dniiralty-offi.ee ,  Nov.  5.  Letter 
from  the  Hon.  Rear-adm.  Legge,  dated 
on  board  the  Revenge,  Cadiz  bay,  Oct.  2  1. 

SfR,  I  take  the  advantage  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  Cambrian  calling  off  this 
port  with  a  bonvoy,  to  acquaint  you, 
for  their  Lordships’  information,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  Spanish  General  Bal- 
lasteros  being  pressed  by  a  superior  force 
of  the  Enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Roque,  applieatiorf  was  made  to  Maj.- 
gen.  Cooke,  from  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  here,  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  making  a  diversion  in  his  favour,  by 
landing  a  British  force  atTarrifa.  Maj.- 
gen.  Cooke  having  communicated  the 
same  to  me,  I  directed  the  Stately,  with 
the  Columbine  and  Tuscan,  to  perform 
that  service  ;  and  they  sailed  from  hence 
with  eight  companies  of  the  47th,  the 
like  number  of  the  87th,  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  70  rank  and  file  of  the  95th  reg. 
and  four  pieces  of  light  artillery,  with 
the  officers,  gunners,  and  horses  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  in  transports,  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Skerritt,  on  the 
11th  inst. ;  since  which  the  wind  has 
blown  constantly  so  strong  from  the 
Eastward,  that  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
expedition  have  not  been  able  to  move ; 
but  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive 
yesterday  a  letter,  of  which  the  inclosed 
is  a  copy,  from  Capt  Dickson,  of  H.  M. 
ship  Stately. — I  have  not  written  So  fully 
as  L  should  have  done,  not  wishing  to 
delay  the  Cambrian,  as  she  has  French 
prisoners  under  convoy,  and  they  at© 
short  of  water,  A.  K.  Legge. 

Stately,  Tarrifa  Bay,  Oct.  20. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  that  the  whole  of  the  artillery  and 
guns  were  landsd  on  the  18th  ipst.  and 

■  are 
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are  now  in  the  field;  in  shoi;t,  every 
description  of  stores  are  on  shore,  and 
all  is  going  on  as  well  as  possible.  The 
day  before  yesterday  the  Enemy,  about 
1500  strong,  made  his  appearance,  and 
indicated  a  disposition  to  advance  against 
Tarrifa,  by  the  pass  of  Lapina.  The 
Tuscan,  with  the  gun-boat  No.  14,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Stately’s  boats,  under 
the  command  of  First  Lieut.  Davis,  took 
up  their  anchorage  close  to  the  beach  ; 
and  from  a  smart  firing  kept  up  during 
the  night,  the  Enemy  was  not  able  to 
pass.  Next  morning,  after  some  ma¬ 
noeuvring,  they  marched  back,  and  vve 
have  not  seen  them  since,  This  morning, 
Col.  Skerritt,  with  all  the  troops,  is 
marching  after  them.  The  Easterly 
gale  still  blows  hard,  but  hitherto  we 
have  all  rode  it  out  very  well ;  and  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  to  you. 
Sir,  that  the  exertions  of  Capt®.  Shep- 
heard  and  Jones,  also  Lieut.  Davis  of 
the  Stately,  with  the  petty  officers  and 
seamen,  in  landing  the  stores  and  guns, 
meet  my  Wannest  acknowledgement. 

G.  S.'Dickson,  Captain. 
Extract.  of  a  Letter  from  Com.  Penrose, 
dated  San  Juan,  at  Gibraltar,  Oct.  20. 

1  have  little' to  add  for  their  Lordships’ 
information  since  my  last  letter  by  the 
Woolwich.  The  French  greatest  force 
has  been  10,000,  under  Gen.  Godinot, 
drawn  from  a  great  variety  of  places, 
and  only  three  small  howitzers.  —  A 
British  force  of  1000  infantry, i and  a 
detachment  of  artillery,  has  arrived  at 
Tarrifa  ;  but  a  strong  reinforcement  of 
Spanish  troops  has  been  prevented  from 
getting  up  to  that  place  by  the  fresh 
Easterly  gales,  which  prevent  any  at¬ 
tempt  being  made  to  drive  the  Enemy 
from  Inis  position.  —  The  inhabitants,  of 
San  Roque  are  all  under  the  protection 
of  theguns  of  the  garrison,  and  those  of 
Algeziras  are  retired  to  the  island  and 
shipping.  A  detachment  of  British  troops 
garrison  that  island;  a  few  dragoons 
have  entered  the  town,  but  retired  again 
directly.  —  1  have  now  four  gun-boats 
guarding  the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  they 
prove  of  the  greatest  use  in  keeping  the 
Enemy  from  the  coast. 

Transmitted  by  Vice-ad.  Sir  J.  Saumarez. 

Ranger,  off  Rose  Head,  Oct.  1 7. 

Sir,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you, 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  inst.  I 
drove  on  shore  and  burnt,  under  Rose 
Head,  the  French  privateer  Hirondelle, 
of  six  guns  and  36  men,  belonging  to 
Stralsund,  but  last  from  Dantzic;  and 
this  afternoon  1  captured,  after  a  short 
chace,  the  French  privateer  Le  Grand 
Liable,  bf  four  guns  and  25  men,  out 
two  days  from  Dantzic,  neither  of  which 
btydnaade  any  captures.  Geo.  Acklqm, 


Admiralty -office,  Nov.  9.  Rear-admi¬ 
ral  Foley  has  transmitted  a  letter  from 
Capt.  Carteret,  of  the  Naiad,  stating  his 
having,  on  the  6th  inst.  captured  the 
Requili  French  lugger  privateer,  oif 
Boulogne,  having  on  board  58  men,  and 
nominally  armed  with  16  guns,  but  only 
two  mounted,  the  rest,  in  the  hold. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Capt.  Sir  Geo. 
R.  Collier,  of  the  Surveillante,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton. 

Surveillante,  Ilermeo  Roads,  Oct.  20. 
Sir,  1  proceeded  off  Anchove  on  the 
18th  instant,  where  1  was  joined  by.200 
guerillas,  under  the  command  of  their 
Chief,  Pastor,  by  whose  exertion,  in 
conjunction  with  my  pilot,  Ignacio  de 
Ybarrarau,  a  sufficient  number  of  fish 
irig-boats  were  impressed  to'  receive  an 
equal  number  of  guerillas  I  had  previous¬ 
ly  embarked  from  the  coast. — Soon  af¬ 
terwards  the  Iris  joined  to  leeward, 
when  the  whole  party,  accompanied  bv 
the  marines  of  the  two  frigates  (under 
the  command  of  Lieut.  Cupples),  pushed 
off  for  the  river  Mundaca,  where  a  land¬ 
ing  was  effected  about  two  miles  from 
Bermeo,  the  object  of  our  attack. — The 
French  guard,  stationed  in  the  town  of 
Mundaca,  evacuated  it  immediately.-— 
The  frigates  advancing  with  a  light 
breeze  towards  the  town  of  Bermeo, 
while  the  party  which  had  landed  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  hills  turning  the  Enemy’s 
right,  gave  him  but  little  time  to  hesi¬ 
tate  ;  and  Monsieur  Dedier,  the  Com¬ 
mandant,  took  the  short  though  rugged 
road  over  the  mountains  for  Bilboa.— 
The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  Mr. 
Kingdom,  master’s  mate,  was  dispatched 
to  blow  up  the  guard-house,  and  destroy 
the  signal  station  on  the  heights  of  Ma- 
chiehaeo,  which  service  he  executed 
perfectly. — In  the  course  of  the  day, 
every  thing  that  could  be  ascertained  to 
he  public  property  belonging  to  the 
French,  Was  either  brought  off  or  de¬ 
stroyed;  the  guard-house,  store-house, 
and  stabling  on  the  hill,  blown  up 
ancl  burnt;  and  its  battery,  consisting 
of  four  18-pounders,  destroyed,  and  the 
guns  broken ;  the  gunpowder  given  to 
Pastor,  and  the  shot  thrown  into  the 
sea :  two  other  small  batteries,  com¬ 
manding  the*high  road  and  Mole-head, 
sharing  the  same  fate. — The  utmost, 
possible  annoyance  having  been  given  to 
the  Enemy,  and  all  the  vessels  brought 
out  from  the  Mole,  the  marines  and 
guerillas  were  re-embarked;  and  this 
morning  I  dispatched  the  latter,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Iris,  to  land  at  a 
spot  agreed  upon  with  Pastor,  remain¬ 
ing  here  myself  until  1  have  adjusted 
the  claims  of  several  Spaniards  respect¬ 
ing  their  vessels.  —  I  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion 
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tion  to  state,  that  yesterday  a  small 
division  of  50  men,  dispatched  from 
Biiboa  to  succour  the  garrison,  ap¬ 
proached  the  town,  and  were  met  by 
the  advanced  guerilla  guard,  of  trifling 
numerical  superiority,  and  immediately 
put  to  flight ;  some  few  of  the  Enemy 
were  killed,  though  only  one  prisoner 
was  brought  in,  who  owes  his  life  to  his 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  guerilla 
•recruif.  —  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
most  perfect  cordiality  prevailed  among 
our  men  and  the  Spaniards  ;  that  no 
loss  whatever  was  sustained  by  us  ;  and 
that  the  steady  conduct  of  Lieut.  Cup- 
pies,  the  Officers,  and  Royal  Marines, 
would  have  decided  the  business  of  the 
day,  had  the  Enemy  given  them  the 
meeting;  and  I  feel  considerable  obliga¬ 
tion  to  my  First  Lieutenant  O’Reilly, 
and  the  officers  and  crews  of  both  ships. 

George  II.  Collier,  Captain. 

Admiralty -office,  JVov.  16.  Copies  of 
-two  letters  from  Commodore  Penrose. 

San  Juan ,  Gibraltar,  -Oct.  22. 

Sir,  I  request  you  to  inform  their 
Lordships,  that  yesterday  morning  the 
French  armv  quitted  St.  Roque  about 
half-past  seven,  the  advance  having  left 
Los  Barrios  about  three.  They  took  the 
road  toward i  Ximenes  ;  and  the  last  in¬ 
telligence  was,  that  the  advance  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Ballasteros’s  Cavalry  were  keeping 
sight  of  their  rear.  I  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  Scout  (without  delaying 
her)  to  give  you  this  information. 

C.  V.  Penrose. 

San  Juan,  Gibraltar,  Oct.  25. 

Sir,  The  Scout  being  put  back,  owing 
to  the  Westerly  winds, and earryingaway 
her- main-boom  in  a  squall,  I  take  the 
opportunity  of  inclosing  a  further  re¬ 
turn  of  arrivals  and  sailings,  and  state 
of  ships  in  the  Bay,  and  to  request  you 
to  inform  their  Lordships,  that  the 
French  army  which  lately  appeared  here 
is  again  divided  to  the  several  parts 
from  whence  it  was  assembled,  after 
General  Ballasteros,  who  followed  the 
Enemy  with  great  judgment  and  gal¬ 
lantry,  had  gained  a  considerable  ad¬ 
vantage  over  their  rear-guard,  on  the 
22cl,  taking  several  prisoners  and  some 
baggage.  It  appears  that  the  French, 
•uneasy  at  the  active  zeal  of  Ballasteros, 
and  at  our  works  on  the  Island  of  Tar- 
rifa,  assembled  their  force  in  the  hopes 
to  crush  him  before  his  preparations 
were  advanced,  and  also  to  seize  Tar- 
rifa  before  we  were  prepared  for  resist- 
tance,  and  that  want  of  wine  and  grain, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  haste  of  assembling, 
obliged  them  to  retreat.  C.  V.  Penrose. 

Copies  of  two  Letters  and  their  In¬ 
closures  from  Captain  Schomberg,  of 


the  Astraja,  to  Captain  Beaver,  of  the 
Nisus,  Senior  Officer  at  Isle  of  France. 

Astra'. a,  off  Foul  Point , 
Madag  ascar,  May  21. 

Sir,]  had  the  honour  of  communicat¬ 
ing  to  you,  from  off  Round  Island,  my 
determination  to  quit  that  station,  in 
order  to  follow  the  three  Enemy’s  fri¬ 
gates  with  troops  on  board,  which  had 
appeared  off  Mauritius  on  the  7th  in¬ 
stant,  and  also  my  reasons  for  supposing 
they  would  push  for  a  near  point,  per¬ 
haps  Tamatave.  I  have  now  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  report  to  you,  that  the 
Enemy  were  discovered,  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  instant,  far  to  windward, 
and  well  in  with  the  land,  near  Foul 
Point,  Madagascar.  The  signal  to  chase 
was  promptly  obeyed  by  his  Majesty’s 
ships  Phcgbe,  Galatea,  and  Racehorse 
sloop.  The  weather  was  most  vexa- 
tiously  variable  during  the  whole  of  the 
day,  which,  combined  with  the  efforts 
of  the  Enemy  to  keep  to  windward,  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  to  close  them  until 
nearly  four  o’clock,  when  (the  Astraea 
being  about  a  mile  a-bead  and  to  wind¬ 
ward)  they  wore  together,  kept  away, 
and  evinced  a  disposition  to  bring  us  to 
action.  The  Enemy  then  commenced 
firing;  I  regret  to  say,  at  a  long  range  ; 
which  soon  so  effectually  produced  a 
calm  to  leeward,  as  to  render  our  squad¬ 
ron  unmanageable  forth  ret*  hours.  No 
exertion  was  omitted  to  bring  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ships  into  close  action  during 
this  very  critical  and  trying  period  ;  but 
all  was  ineffectual.  The  Enemy’s  rear 
frigate  neared  the  Astraea  a  little,  who 
lay  on  the  water  almost  immoveable, 
only  occasionally  bringing  guns  to  bear; 
while  his  van  and  centre  ship,  preserv¬ 
ing  a  light  air,  succeeded  in  rounding 
the  quarter  of  the  Phoebe  and  Galatea, 
raking  them  with  considerable  effect 
for  a  long  time.  At  this,  his  favourite 
distance,  the  Enemy  remained  until 
nearly  dark,  when  a  little  air  enabled 
the  Phoebe  to  close  the  near  frigate,  in  a 
good  position  to  bring  her  to  a  decisive 
action.  In  half  a  hour  she  was  beaten. 
Her  night  signals  drew  the  other  frigates 
to  her  assistance  ;  the  Phoebe  was  incon¬ 
sequence  obliged  to  follow  the  Galatea, 
which  ship  brought  up  the  breeze  to  me. 
At  this  time  I  was  hailed  by  Captain 
Losack,  who  informed  me  that  the 
Galatea  had  suffered  very  considerably  ; 
and  as  she  was  passing  under  my  lee,  I 
had  the  mortification  to  see  her  mizen, 
and  soon  after  her  foretop-masts  fall. 
Having  shot  a-head,  she  made  the  night 
signal  of  distress,  and,  being  in  want  of 
immediate  assistance,  I  closed  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  cause;  when  1  was  again  hailed 
by  Captain  Losack^  and  informed  that 
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the  Galatea  was  so  totally  disabled  as  to 
prevent  her  head  being  put  towards  the 
Enemy  to  renew  the  action,  as  I  before 
had  directed.  My  determination  was 
immediately  communicated  to  Captain 
Hillyar  to  recommence  action,  when  the 
Phcebe  was  in  a  state  to  support  me. 
She  was  promptly  reported  ready, 
although  much  disabled.  The  Astraea 
then  wore,  and  led  towards  the  Enemy, 
followed  by  the  Racehorse  and  Phoebe; 
the  conduct  of  which  ship,  as  a  British 
man  of  war,  did  honour  to  all  on  board. 
The  Enemy  was  soon  discovered  a  little 
a-fiead,  and  his  leading-  ship,  the  Com¬ 
modore,  was  brought  to  close  action  by 
the  Astraea.  In  twenty-five  minutes  she 
struck,  and  made  the  signal  to  that 
effect,  having  previously  "attempted  to 
lay  us  athwart  hawse,  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  grape  and  musketry  from  all  parts 
of  the  ship.  Another  frigate,  on  closing, 
struck,  and  made  the  signal  also  :  hut, 
on  a  shot  being  fired  at  her  from  her 
late  Commodore,  she  was  observed  trying 
to  escape.  Chace  was  instantly  given, 
and  continued  till  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  with  all  the  sail  both  ships 
were  enabled,  from  their  disabled  state, 
to  carry;  when  I  judged  it  advisable,  as 
she  gained  on  us,  to  wear  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  the  captured  ship,  and 
forming  a  junction  (if  possible)  with  the 
Galatea.  At  this  moment,  the  Phoebe's 
foretop-masts  fell.  Sight  of  the  Galatea 
or  captured  ship  was  not  regained  until 
day-light,  when  to  the  credit  of  Lieute¬ 
nants  Roger  (second  of  the  Astraea) 
and  Drury  (R.  M.),  who  with  five  men 
were  all  that  could  be  put  oil  board  the 
latter  in  a  sinking  boat,  she  was  ob¬ 
served  making  an  effort  to  join  us,  a 
perfect  wreck. — The  captured  frigate 
p’roves  to  be  La  Renomm.de,  of  the  first 
class  (as  are  the  other  two),  of  44  guns 
and  470  men  (200  of  whom  were  picked 
troops),  commanded  by  Capitaine  de 
Vaisseau  (with  Commodore’s  rank)  Ro- 
quebert,Officierde  la  Legion  d’Honneur, 
who  fell  when  gallantly  fighting  his  ship. 
The  Senior  Officer  of  the  troops.  Colonel 
Barrois,  Membre  de  la  Legion  d’Plen- 
neur,  is  dangerously  wounded.  The 
ship  that  struck  and  escaped  was  La 
Clorinde;  the  one  disabled  by  the  Phoebe, 
La  Nereide,  having  each  200  troops  on 
board,  besides  their  crews.  This  squad¬ 
ron  escaped  from  Brest  on  the  night 
of  the  2d  February,  and  was  destined 
to  reinforce  Mauritius,  having  arms 
and  various  other  warlike  stores  on 
board.-— I  beg  to  apologize  for  so  length¬ 
ened  a  detffil;  but  few  actions  have 
been  fought  under  such  a  variety  of 
peculiarly  trying  and  vexatious  difficul¬ 
ties.  I  am,  however,  called  upon  by 


mv  feelings  and  a  sense  of  my  duty,  to 
hear  testimony  to  the  meritorious  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Officers  and  ships’  companies 
of  his  Majesty’s  ships  Phoebe  and  Astraea. 
To  the  discipline  of  the  former  I  attribute 
much  ;  but  as  Captain  Hillyar’s  merit 
as  an  Officer  is  so  generally,  and  by 
you  so  particularly  appreciated,  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  comment  on  it 
farther  than  to  observe,  that  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  Galatea  was  amply  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  exertion  manifested  in  the 
conduct  of  the  ship  he  had  the  honour  to, 
command.  To  the  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines  of  the  Astraea,  I  am  for  ever  in¬ 
debted  ;  their  cool  and  steady  conduct, 
when  in  close  action  with  the  Enemy, 
and  on  fire  in  several  places  from  his 
wadding,  merits  my  admiration  (par¬ 
ticularly  having  been  so  recently  formed). 
A  difference  in  the  personal  exertion  of 
each  Officer,  was  not  distinguishable ; 
Tut  I  cannot  allow  the  efforts  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  Lieut.  John  Baldwin,  first  of 
this  ship,  to  pass  without  particular  en¬ 
comium  ;  I  received  the  greatest  assist¬ 
ance  from  him,  and  also  from  Mr. 
Nelson,  the  master.  The  moment  the 
Phoebe  and  Astraea  are  in  a  state  to  get 
to  windward,  the  prisoners  exchanged, 
and  La  Renommde  rendered  sea-worthy, 
I  shall  proceed  off  Tamatave  for  further 
information,  as  1  have  reason  to  think  it 
in  possession  of  the  Enemy.  I  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  returns  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  on  board  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ships.  The  loss  on  board  La 
Renommde  is  excessive;  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  killed  and  wounded.  Galatea 
having  parted  company,  no- return. 

C.  M.  Schomberg,  Captain. 

\lhe  return  of  Killed  and  Wounded  on 
board  the  Astraea —  is  2  seamen  killed; 

1  Lieut.  (John  Baldwin),  11  seamen,  3 
marines,  and  1  boy,  wounded. —  On 
board  the  Phoebe ,  7  seamen  killed  ;  1 
Midshipman  (John  Wiikley),  21  seamen, 

2  marines,  wounded. — On  board  the  Ga¬ 
latea,  16  seamen  killed  ;  1  Lieut;  (Thomas 
Bevis),  2  Midshipmen  (Henry  Williams 
and  A.  Henning),  1  Lieut,  of  Marines 
(II.  Lewis),  and  41  seamen  and  marines 
wounded.] 

[Here  follows  a  second  letter  from 
Captain  Schomberg,  dated  Tamatave, 
Madagascar,  May  28,  giving  an  account 
of  the  surrender  by  capitulation  of  the 
Fort  and  Garrison  of  Tamatave,  its  de¬ 
pendencies,  together  with  the  Nereide 
frigate  of  44  guns,  and  all  the  vessels  in 
the  port.  By  the  second  article  of  ca¬ 
pitulation  the  officers,  crews,  and  troops, 
at  Tamatave  and  on  board  the  Nereide, 
are  to  be  sent  immediately  to  France, 
without  being"  considered  prisoners  of 
war.] 


Trans- 
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Transmitted  by  Sir  E.  Pellew, 
Active,  off  Ragasniza,  July  27. 

Sir,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  inform¬ 
ing  you  that  the  boats  of  his  M  ijesiy’s 
ship  under  my  command,  with  the  s mall- 
arm-  men  and  royal  marines,  the  whole 
■under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Hender¬ 
son  (first  of  this  ship),  were  detached  on 
the  ship’s  anchoring  here,  to  attack 
a  convoy  which  had  run  above  the  island 
that  the  town  of  Ragosniza  stands  upon, 
and  had  taken  shelter  in  a  creek  on  the 
main.  From  the  narrowness  of  the  en¬ 
trance,  and  three  gun-boats  protecting 
it,  with  a  number  of  armed  men  on 
each  point,  Lieut.  Henderson  was  in¬ 
duced  to  land  with  the  small-arm  men 
and  marines,  on  the  right,  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  a  hill  which  appeared 
To  command  the  creek, leaving  the  boats, 
under  command  of  Lieut.  Gibson,  to 
push  for  the  gun-boats  the  moment  a 
concerted  signal  was  made  from  the  top 
of  the  hill.  On  Lieut.  Henderson  and 
his  party  gaining  th  -  top  of  the  hill  (after 
dislodging  several  soldiers  woo  fired  upon 
them  during  their  ascent),  he  found 
himself  immediately  above  the  gun-boats 
and  a  convoy  of  28  sail ;  he  then  made 
the  signal  for  the  boats  to  advance,  at 
the  same  time  descended  the  hill,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  fire  of  one  of  the  gun-boats 
and  several  soldiers;  but  the  attack  was 
so  well  planned,  and  so  nobly  executed, 
that  the  boats  boarded  the  gun-boats, 
after  the  party  which  landed  had  only 
fired  two  volleys  into  them.  The  Enemy, 
finding  themselves  attacked  so  warmly, 
fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  behind 
them  a  number  of  killed  and  wounded  ; 
the  crews  of  the  gun-boats  (all  but  three 
men)  jumping  overboard,  and  getting 
on  shore  as  our  boats  boarded.  The 
guns  were  immediately  turned  ort  the 
flying  Enemy  ;  and  the  boats  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  whole  convoy,  18  of  which 
were  brought  out  with  the  gun-boats, 
and  10  more  burnt,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  our 
part;  four  only  were  wounded  in  the 
boats.  I  am  informed  by  the  prisoners, 
and  several  persons  whom  I  havejust  seen, 
that  the  convoy  arrived  here  the  evening 
before,  chiefly  laden  with  grain  for  the 
garrison  of  Ragusa,  and  were  defended 
on  shore  by  300  armed  men,  which,  con¬ 
sidering  the  force  opposed  to  a  ship’s 
boats,  is  a  proof  that  every  officer  and 
man  did  his  duty  like  a  British  seaman. 
I  shall  proceed  to  join  you  at  Lissa  with 
the  prizes  the  moment  they  are  put  in 
order*.  James  A.  Gordon,  Capt. 

This  Gazette  further  contains  a  letter 
from  Capt.  Down,  of  H.  M.  sloop  Red¬ 
wing,  giving  an  aecountof  his  having,  on 
the  10th  of  Sept,  captured  off  Majptino, 


Le  Victorieux  French  privateer,  of  four 
guns  and  40  men,  three  days  from  Tunis, 
without  having  made  any  capture. A 
letter  from  Capt.  Nicholas  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  sloop  Pilot,  dated  Syracuse,  Sept. 
1 1,  stating  that  Lieut.  AlexanderCamp- 
bell,  with  the  boats  of  the  Pilot,  had, 
in  a  most  gallant  manner,  succeeded  in 
burning  an  armed  ketch  secured  to  the 
walls  of  the  Castle  of  Castellar,  and 
afterwards  gained  possession  of  Castellar, 
and  from  thence  took  fifteen  tons  of 
corn  and  a  quantity  of  flax,  before  a 
reinforcement  of  the  Enemy  could  arrive 
to  relieve  the  place.  —  A  letter  from 
Capt.  Boxer,  of  H.  M.  S.  Skylark,  dated 
Downs,  Nov.  I }, mentioning  the- capture, 
in  the  roads  of  Calais,  and  under  the 
fire  of  the  batteries  and  musketry  from 
the  beach,  of  one  of  the  Enemy’s  gun 
brigs,  No.  20,  of  four  24-pounders  and 
60  men,  part,  of  a  flotilla  of  12  vessels  of 
the  same  description,  the  Commodore  of 
which  was  driven  on  shore,  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  made  to  get  him  out  also; 
but  a  great  number  of  troops  from  Calais 
having  got  on  board,  the  attack  was  re¬ 
linquished. — A  letter  from  Capt}  Whiles 
of  his  Majesty’s  sloop  Leveret,  dated 
Yarmouth  Roads,  Nov.  12,  stating  the 
capture  of  the  Dunkerquois  French  cut¬ 
ter  privateer,  formerly  in  the  service  of 
the  British  revenue. 


Admiralty-office ,  Nov.  18.  Vice-ad¬ 
miral  Otway  has  transmitted  a  letter 
from  Capt.  Ramage,  of  his  Majesty’s 
sloop  the  Cherokee,  giving  an  account 
of  his  having,  on  the  9th  of  last  month, 
captured  a  Danish  cutter  privateer,  of 
two  guns  and  twenty  men,  out  three 
days  from  Bergen  without  making  any- 
capture. 

London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 

Foreign  Office,  Nov.  18.  Extract  of 
a  Dispatch  from  Charles  Stuart,  esq.  his 
Majesty’s  minister  at  Lisbon,  dated  No¬ 
vember  2. 

The  movement  of  General  Girard  on 
Caceres,  induced  General  Hill  to  break 
up  from  Portalegre  on  the  22d  ult.  He 
reached  Albuquerque  on  the  24th,  ami 
on  the  26th  his  head  quarters  were  at 
Mai  Partida.  General  Girard,  having  fall¬ 
en  back  from  Caceres  on  Torre magha, 
was  endeavouring  to  gain  Merida,  when 
General  Hill  came  up  and  surprised  him 
at  Arroyo  clos  Mali  nos,  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th.  One  column  of  the  French 
had  proceeded  on  the  road  to  Merida 
before  the  commencement  of  the  action; 
and  although  immediately  pursued,  will 
most  probably  be  able  to  cross  the  Gua- 
diana  before  the  arrival  of  our  troops. 
General  Girard  was  badly  wounded,  and 
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escaped  to  the  mountains  with  about  300 
men,  and  was  followed  by  a  Spanish  corps 
under  General  Murillo ;  200  French  w  ere 
killed,  and  1000  taken,  including  Gene¬ 
ral  Bron,  the  Prince  D’Ahremberg,  two 
Colonels,  and  40  officers,  with  all  their 
artillery  and  baggage. 

Downing  street,  Nov.  18.  Dispatches, 
of  which  the  following  are  extracts,  have 
been  received  from  Lord  Wellington, 
dated  Freneda,  Oct.  23  and  30. 

The  enterprise  of  Don  J.  Sanchez  to 
carry  off  the  cattle  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
adverted  to  in  my  last  dispatch,  was  very 
well  conducted,  and  very  successful.  Du¬ 
ring  the  night  of  the  14th,  he  posted  his 
troops  near  the  places  at  which  he  had 
been  informed  that  the  cattle  from  the 
garrison  were  usually  brought  to  graze 
in  the  morning;  and  he  expected  that 
they  would  come  to  the  ground  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Agueda,  between  the 
hills  on  the  El  Bodon  road  and  the  fort; 
and  he  placed  two  detachments  of  cavalry 
behind  these  hills.  The  Governor,  Gen. 
Regnaud,  had  come  out  of  the  fort,  and 
across  the  Agueda,  attended  by  some 
staff  officers,  and  escorted  by  a  party  of 
about  20  cavalry;  an  (The  was  surrounded 
by  Don  Julian’s  detachments  as  soon  as 
he  entered  the  hills,  and  was  taken,  w  ith 
two  of  his  escort,  under  the  fire  of  the 
guns  of  the  place.  The  remainder  of  the 
escort  escaped,  one  of  the  officers  attend¬ 
ing  the  Governor  having  been  w  ounded. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Don  Julian’s  detach¬ 
ments  on  the  right  of  the  Agueda  drove 
off  the  greatest  number  of  the  cattle 
•which  had  been  sent  to  graze  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  on  that  side  of  the  river. 
The  Enemy’s  troops  in  front  of  this  ar¬ 
my  have  made  no  movements  of  im¬ 
portance  since  I  addressed  your  Lordship 
last.  A  detachment  of  the  army  of  the 
]|s<Torth,  which  had  crossed  the  Tormes 
with  a  view  to  plunder  the  country  be¬ 
tween  that  river  and  the  Yeites,  have  re¬ 
turned  to  their  cantonments,  without 
deriving  much  advantage  from  this  ex¬ 
pedition. — I  have  directed  Gen.  Hill  to 
endeavour  to  force  Gen.  Girard’s  division 
of  the  5th  corps  to  retire  from  Caceres; 
as,  in  that  position,  they  distress,  for  pro¬ 
visions,  the  troops  under  the  Conde  de 
Pena  Villamur,  and  Gen.  Murillo,  be¬ 
longing  to  Gen.  Castanos.  ‘  Lieut.-gen. 
Hill  was  to  move  from  his  cantonments 
on  this  expedition  on  the  22d.  By  the 
last  accounts  which  1  have  received  from 
Cadiz  to  the  15th  inst.  I  learn  that  Mar¬ 
shal  Suchet  had  entered  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia  from  Tortosa  with  20,000 
men,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Mur- 
viedro.  He  made  three  attempts  to  ob¬ 
tain  possession  of  the  fort  of  Sagunto, 
near  that  town,  by  escalade,  on  the  29th 


of  last  month  ;  in  all  of  which  he  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  left 
behind  him  his  ladders.  He  was  still  at 
Murviedro  on  the  4th  inst. — In  the  mean 
time,  Gen.  Blake  had  thrown  himself 
into  Valencia.  All  the  strong  holds  of 
Valencia  were  occupied,  and  the  greatest 
efforts  were  making  to  bring  a  large  force 
into  that  kingdom,  in  order  to  annoy 
the  Enemy’s  communications  with  his 
rear.  The  utmost  confidence  appears, 
by  the  accounts,  to  be.  placed  in  Gen. 
Blake  ;  and  the  people  of  Valencia  ap¬ 
pear  determined  to  co-operate  in  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  Enemy. — There  has  been  no 
movement  in  the  North  since  I  last  ad¬ 
dressed  your  Lordship. 

Oct.  30.  The  detachment  of  the  army 
of  the  North,  which  was  at  Ledesma, 
moved  from  thence  towards  Saiamanea 
on  the  28th  inst.  Excepting  that  move¬ 
ment,  the  troops  of  the  armies  of  the 
North  arid  of  Portugal  have  made  none 
since  f  addressed  you  last. — The  last 
report  I  received  from  Gen.  Hill  was 
dated  at  Malpartida  de  Caceres,  on  the 
26th.  Gen. Girard  retreated  from  Caceres 
on  i  hat  morning.  By  accounts  which  I 
have  received  from  Cadiz,  of  the  18th,  it 
appears,  that  Gen.  Ballasteros  had  retired 
under  the  guns  of  Gibraltar;  and  that 
the  French  were  at  St.  Roque,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  Algesiras.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  further  accounts  from  Valen¬ 
cia.  It  appears,  from  all  the  accounts 
which  I  have  received,  that  the  Guerillas 
are  increasing  in  numbers  and’ boldness 
throughout  the  Peninsula.  One  party, 
under  Temprano,  lately  retook,  at  the 
very  gates  of  Talavera,  Lieut-eol.  Grant, 
of  the  Portuguese  service,  who  had  been 
taken  in  the  beginning  of  September  in 
Upper  Estreniadura,  while  employed  in 
observation  of  the  Enemy’s  movements. 
Both  the  Empecinado  and  Mina  were 
very  successful  against  some  of  the  Ene¬ 
my’s  posts  and  detachments,  when  their 
armies  were  lately  collected  for  the  relief 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ;  and  Longa  was  like¬ 
wise  very  successful  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Vittoria,  in  the  middle  and  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  September. 


FOREIGN  OCCURRENCES. 

FRANCE. 

Buonaparte,  after  an  absence  of  about 
two  months,  returned  to  Paris  on  the 
14th  inst. 

Some  late  Danish  papers  contained  an 
oppressing  regulation  published  at  Ham¬ 
burgh,  relative  to  the  French  Maritime 
Conscription  in  the  Hanseatic  depart¬ 
ments.  From  its  comprehensive  nature 
it  is  clear  that  Buonaparte  is  determined 
to  man  his  fleet ;  and  the  apparent  energy 
of  his  measures  would  create  much  alarm, 
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could  it  be  believed  that  these  men,  drag:- 
ged  into  a  service  they  hate,  can  ever  be 
brought  to  exert  themselves  greatly  in 
fighting  for  foreign  interests.  The  fourth 
article  of  the  regulation  renders  liable  to 
this  maritime  conscription,  every  citizen 
of  18  years  of  age  and  upwards,  who  shall 
have  performed  two  long  voyages,  or  to 
the  grand  fishery — have  been  at  sea  18 
months  —  have  been  employed  in  the 
coasting  fishery  two  years— have  served 
two  years  apprenticeship  to  the  sea.  In 
order  that  none  may  escape,  the  regula¬ 
tion  includes  not  only  sailors,  but  all 
watermen,  fishermen,  and  canal  or  river 
navigators. 

Letters  received  from  the  British  pri¬ 
soners  in  France  give  the  following  as 
the  average  price  of  provisions  at  the 
depots :  Veal  and  Mutton  3td.  per  lb. 
Beef  2^d.  two  Fowls  Is.  10d.  two  Ducks 
Is.  2d.  Eggs  2|d.  per  doz.  Bread  2d. 
per  lb.  Butter  3d.  Cheese  4d.  and  Milk 
a  halfpenny  per  quart. 

HOLLAND. 

The  Addresses  of  the  constituted  Au¬ 
thorities  of  Amsterdam  to  Buonaparte 
are  filled  with  the  usual  adulation;  and 
in  them  they  sav,  that  they  are'  more 
Frenchmen  in  heart,  than  in  consequence 
of  the  Union. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

The  Council  of  Regency,  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  important  services  of 
Col.  Doyle,  have  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-general  in  the  Spanish  ar¬ 
mies.  The  Council  have,  at  the  same 
time,  accepted  his  offer  of  appropriating 
his  pay,  during  the  present  war,  to  the 
relief  of  the  emigrants  from  Gerona,  Tor- 
tosa,  and  Tarragona. 

We  have  received  a  Proclamation  by 
the  Spanish  General  Mendizabal,  stating 
the  Conduct  he  is  determined  to  observe 
in  prosecuting  the  war,  both,  towards  the 
Enemy  and  his  own  countrymen.  He 
has  declared,  that  for  every  individual 
belonging  to  his  army,  or  to  any  of  the 
Guerillas,  who  may  be  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  Enemy,  he  will  retaliate  by 
putting  to  death  six  Frenchmen. 

In  a  late  engagement  in  Portugal, 
when  the  1 4th  and  1 6th  Light  Dragoons, 
w  ith  the  Light  Infantry  of  the  51st  regi¬ 
ment,  were  opposed  to  the  Lanciers  de 
Berg,  the  latter  were  beaten  back,  leav¬ 
ing  their  commander  dismounted  behind. 
He  was  repeatedly  requested  to  surren¬ 
der,  but,  refusing,  our  troops  at  length 
cut  him  down.  When  he  fell,  he  addres¬ 
sed  them  in  English  in  these  words:  “  I 
am  satisfied;  remember  I  am  an  IrislP- 
man,  and  my  name  is  O’ Finn.”  It  ap¬ 
pears,  that  he  had  fled  from  Ireland  in 
consequence  of  being  engaged  in  the  re- 
Weliion  there. 


During  the  late  retrograde  movement 
of  the  British  army  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Stuart  and 
Loid  R.  Manners,  witnessed  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  from  Alfayates, which  stands 
on  an  eminence,  and  overlooking  the 
wood  and  plain  between  it  and  CascelleS 
des  Flores.  His  Lordship  was  among 
those  who  brought  up  the  rear;  and  Lord 
R.  Manners,  being  the  last  of  the  three 
who  withdrew,  was  closely  pursued  by 
ten  of  the  Enemy’s  dragoons,  and  owed 
his  preserva' ion  to  the  swiftness  of  his 
horse,  which  leaped  over  one  of  the  high 
walls  so  peculiar  to  Portugal. 

Prince  L’Ahremberg,  taken  in  the  late 
action  by  Gen.  Hill  (see  p.470),  is  brother- 
in-law  to  the  Prince  Stahremberg,  late 
Ambassador  from  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  to  this  country,  who  married  his  sis¬ 
ter.  He  has  a  Dukedom  from  inheri¬ 
tance  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and 
is  a  Prince  of  the  late  German  Empire. 
The  French  General  Girard  was  high  in 
the  confidence  of  Buonaparte,  in  whose 
personal  staff  he  served  during  the  wap 
in  Prussia  and  in  Poland. 

ITALY. 

Accounts  have  been  received  from  Mr. 
C.  R.  Cockerell,  at  Athens,  of  a  recent 
discovery  in  the  isle  of  Egina,  when  ex¬ 
cavating  the  earth  to  ascertain  the  Hy- 
perthral  in  the  antient  temple  of  Jupiter 
Panhellenius,  consisting  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fragments  of  Parian  marble  of  the 
most  beautiful  sculpture,  the  parts  of 
which  nearly  complete  16  statues,  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  feet  in  height,  many 
of  them  in  powerful  action,  arid  described 
as  not  inferior  to  the  celebrated  sculp¬ 
tures  of  the  Elgin  collection.  It  is  sin¬ 
gular,  that  no  traveller  who  has  pre¬ 
ceded  Mr.  C.  for  a  thousand  years  past, 
should  have  dug  three  feet  deep,  as  most 
of  these  have  been  found  thus  near  the 
surface. 

GERMANY. 

The  sales  of  the  ecclesiastical  domains 
in  Bohemia  continue  to  be  advertised  in 
the  Vienna  Court  Gazette.  The  value  of 
those  sold,  up  to  the  3d  of  October,  was 
1,230,000  florins. 

The  hotel  of  the  police  at  Vienna  was 
robbed  last  month  of  60,000  florins, 
which  was  deposited  in  an  interior  cham¬ 
ber,  and  two  centinels  placed  over  it. 
The  robbers  mined  the  wall,  worked 
their  way  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  carried  the  money  off  without  once 
alarming  the  centinels,  one  of  whom,  on 
discovering  the  robbery’ in  the  morning, 
blew  out  his  brains. 

The  foreign  papers  have,  for  some 
time  past,  spoken  much  of  the  invention 
of  a  watchmaker  at  Vienna,  who  had  an¬ 
nounced 
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Bounced  Ins  intention  of  flying  from  that 
city  by  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
'whr'ch  he  had  constructed  in  the  form  of 
a  pair  of  wings,  and  by  which  he  pre¬ 
tended  he  could  direct  his  course  in  the 
air.  An  article  from  Vienna  States,  that 
he  made  his  ascent  on  the  15th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  from  that  city ;  lie  reached  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  height,  and  night  coming 
cm,  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Me  safely 
alighted  in  the  evening  near  Trautmans- 
clorf.  in  the  district  of  Bruk,  on  the 
Ley  t  ha. 

A  German  Paper  of  the  I4th  notices 
the  death  of  the  Mayor  of  sst  ralsund  ; 
and  adds,  as  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  fecundity,  that  his  widow  had  borne  26 
children,  of  whom  24  were  then  living. 

In  a  work  recently  published  in  Ger¬ 
many,  under  the  title  of  “  Memoranda 
of  the  Prussian  army,”  we  read,  that 
that  army,  at  the  opening  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  campaign  of  1806,  was  composed 
of  277,000  infantry,  40,000  cavalry,  and 
13,500  artillery  and  engineers.  Grand 
total,  338,000  men. , 

The  cellar  of  the  City,  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  wine  establishments  at  llambu  gh, 
was  broken  up  last  month  ;  and  all  the 
wines,  many  upwards  of  210  years  old, 
sold  by  vendue. 

_  It  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  Frankfort, 
that  Buonaparte  has  taken  all  the  troops 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  into 
the  pay  of  France  ;  and  that  they  are 
now  collecting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mentz,  where  it  is  supposed  an  army  of 
70,000  men  will  very  shortly  be  assem¬ 
bled.  The  destination  of  this  force  is 
riot  mentioned;  but  the  general  opinion 
is, that  they  will  be  sent  to  Spain. 
SWEDEN  and  DENMARK. 

The  long  rumoured  resignation  of 
Charles  XIII.  in  favour  of  Bernadotte, 
will,  it  is  now  said,  take  place  speedily. 
Ail  article  from  Stockholm,  of  the  16th, 
has  the  following  paragraph  on  the  sub¬ 
ject: — “  According  to  the  reports  in  some 
political  circles,  his  Majesty  having  re¬ 
peatedly  expressed  a  wish  to  be  relieved 
from  the  administration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  a  Diet  will  be  assembled  early  in 
the  ensuing  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  its  sanction  to  the  transfer  of  the 
crown  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince: 
at  the  same  time,  funds  will  be  assigned 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  additional 
number  of  Conscripts,  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  embody,  in  order  to  be  prepared 
for  whatever  emergency  may  occur.” 

Guineas  were  sold  last  month  at  Got- 
tenburgh  at  1Z.  9s.  each.  A  Jew  had 
bi'ought  over  with  him  to  the  amount  of 
20,000k  for  which  he  was  paid  at  that 
rate  by  good  bills  on  London. 

The  Danish  finances  arc  so  embarrassed. 


[Nov. 

that  furloughs  are  granted,  by  order  of 
the  King,  to  such  of  the  military  as 
choose  to  be  absent  during  the  winter. 
About  6000  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  permission.  The  necessaries  of  life 
are  extremely  scarce,  and  at  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  price,  in  Denmark. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Peters  burgh  Court  Gazette  of  the 
17th  October  contains  the  following  ar¬ 
ticle  : — ££  Dispatches  have  been  received 
from  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  ar¬ 
my  of  Moldavia,  dated  the  i3th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  They  announce,  that  on  the 
5th  of  that  month,  be  took  the  island 
situated  on  the  river  Lorn  by  assault. 
The  enemy  had  many  killed,  and  lost,  all 
his  cannon.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  1000  men. 

The  Paris  Papers  state,  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  obtained  some  advantages  on 
the  Danube.  The  14th  Oct.  a  body  of 
14,000  under  Gen.  Markon,  crossed  the 
Danube  above  Stobodse,  fell  unexpect¬ 
edly  on  the  Turks  near  Rudschuck,  and 
put  them  to  flight.  By  this  movement, 
the  Turks  on  the  island  of  Stobodse,  it 
is  said,  are  isolated,  and  incapable  of 
being  succoured,  without  great  hazard. 
The  Grand  Vizier  was  desirous  of  pre¬ 
cipitating  a  battle  with  the  Russians 
previous  to  the  customary  retirement  to 
their  homes  of  his  Asiatic  levies;  and  it 
was  a  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
which  induced  Count  Kutusow  so  cau¬ 
tiously  to  avoid  it. 

It  appears  by  official  reports,  lately 
published  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  that  from 
the  year  1.803  to  1811,  the  number  of 
peasants  that  have  been  enfranchised  in 
Russia  by  special  agreement  with  their 
lords,  amounts  to  13,575. 

liedemstrom,  the  Russian  Naturalist, 
who  recently  examined  the  newly-dis¬ 
covered  island,  called  New  Siberia,  in  the 
Icy  Ocean,  found  on  it  three  bird’s  claws, 
a  yard  in  length;  and  the  roving  Jakute 
related  that  they  had  sometimes  found 
feathers,  the  barrels  of  which  were  capa¬ 
ble  of  admitting  a  man’s  clenched  fist ! 

ASIA. 

The  American  Journals  of  the  4th  ult. 
communicate  that  a  dreadful  hurricane 
was  experienced  at  Madras  in  May.  The 
storm,  which  blew  directly  from  the  East, 
appeared  to  have  reached  its  greatest 
force  at  eleven  at  night. — Trees  were  in 
every  direction  torn  up  the  roots  ;  the 
doors  facing  that  quarter  were  literally, 
with  hinges,  bolts,  &c.  attached,  blown 
into  the  houses,  both  in  the  Fort,  Black 
Town,  and  the  gardens  on  the  plain,  the 
Mount  Vepery,  St.  Thome,  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  villages.  .  The  ships  at  anchor 
in  Madras  Roads  w?ere  mostly  driven 
on  shore,  and  lost;  among  which  were 
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the  Dover  frigate,  Chichester  store  ship; 
brigs,  Rungamangala,  Success,  Suma¬ 
tra,  Fortune,  Alert,  Hibernia,  Reindeer, 
Saint  Anthony,  Mallay,  Diligence,  and 
Esperance;  ships,  Fort  Saint  George, 
Voldevia,  ana  La  Souzona;  cartel  ketch, 
Nancy,  Hope.  About  70  sail  of  small 
country  craft  went  down,  at  their  anchor¬ 
age,  with  most  of  their  crews.  Of  the 
ships  that  drove  ashore,  very  few,  if  any, 
of  the  crews  have  suffered;  and  vve  are 
happy  to  add,  that  the  whole  of  the 
officers  and  crews  of  the  Dover  and  Chi¬ 
chester  were  saved:  it  is  even  thought  that 
from  the  moderation  of  the  weather,  most 
of  the  treasure  and  stores  will  be  saved. 

The  pearl  fishery  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Persian  Gulph  was  last  year  extremely  un¬ 
productive.  Several  sharks  having  made 
their  appearance  in  the  middle  of  the 
season,  the  divers  became  alarmed ; 
and,  losingtwoof  their  companions,  re¬ 
fused  to  continue  their  labours. 

At  the  sack  of  Ras-ul-Rhyma,  the 
principal  station  of  the  Wahabee  pirates, 
in  1809,  in  the  Persian  Gulph,  by  a 
British  Expedition,  three  marines  obtain¬ 
ed  a  booty  of  4500  gold  mohees  —  7650 1. 
sterling;  and  many  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  found  inferior  sumS. 

Specie  is  become  so  plentiful  in  India, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  bills  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  on  England,  even  on  private  mer¬ 
chants  at  twelve  months  sight,  at  the  re¬ 
duced  discount  of  five  per  cent.  Bills  on 
the  India  Directors  could  not  be  obtained 
at  Madras ,  when  the  last  ships  sailed  for 
Europe,  on  any  terms  whatever. 

An  establishment  for  Vaccination  has 
been  formed  at  Canton,  which  has  most 
beneficially  extended  the  new  practice 
through  a  great  part  of  the  Chinese  em¬ 
pire.  Some  idea  of  its  advantages  may 
be  estimated,  when  it  is  known,  that  on 
a  moderate  computation,  one-tenth  of 
the  children  in  China  heretofore  died  an¬ 
nually  of  the  small  pox. 

Deposition  of  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore. 

A  letter  from  an  Officer  in  his  Majesty’s 
service  states,  that  an  important  Revo¬ 
lution  had  taken  place  in  the  Government 
of  Travancore,  since  the  death  of  the' 
old  Rajah,  and  the  assumption  of  that 
Musnud  (throne)  by  his  successor,  who 
went  by  the  appellation  of  the  Elliah  or 
Second  Rajah.  It  appears,  that  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  this  young  man,  and  his  ill- 
treatment  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
deceased  Rajah’s  family,  attracted  the 
notice  of  Col.  Munro,  the  Resident  at 
that  Court;  and  on  an  investigation  of 
his  claims,  it  was  manifest  that  his  title 
was  invalid  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State;  and  that  the  Ran  ah  Letch  m  a 
Amah,  who  is  in  her  18th  year,  was  the 
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rightful  successor.  On  the  result  of  this 
investigation  being  known,  it  appeared 
to  be  the  wish  of  the  friends  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government,  that  the  Rajah  should 
be  excluded  ;  and  in  April  last,  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  communicated  to  him ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  some  resistance,  he  was 
placed  under  an  escort  of  the  17th  regi¬ 
ment,  commanded  by  Capt.  Ogilvie,  and 
marched,  on  the  1 6th  March,  from  Tri- 
vanderum  to  Tellichery.  The  next  day 
the  Princess.  Letchma  Amah  was  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  invested  with  the  Khalut, 
jewels,  and  sword  of  state.  She  was 
crowned  at  an  adjacent  Pagoda  by  the 
principal  Brahmins,  the  British  troops 
being  drawn  up  on  the  occasion,  and  a 
royal  salute  fired  from  the  fort.  She  pre¬ 
sented  each  corps  with  500  rupees.  On 
her  return  to  the  palace,  she  ascehded 
the  Musnud,  where  she  received  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  Col.  Munro,  the  officers  of 
government,  &c.  and  was  presented  with 
some  valuable  jewels  and  other  articles,  in 
the  name  of  the  British  Government.  An 
attempt  to  murder  the  young  Ranah,  by 
the  adherents  of  the  ex-Rajah,  had  been 
frustrated.  The  above  Revolution,  which 
appears  to  have  been  advised  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  India,  and  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  certain  political  considerations, 
was  effected  without  bloodshed. 

AMERICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Some  late  Philadelphia  Journals  con¬ 
tained  a  very  long  address  from  Judge 
Toulmin,  on  possession  being  taken  by 
the  United  States  of  the  territory  on  the 
Mobile  river.  By  a  dispatch  from  thence 
it  appears,  that  the  fort  of  Mobile,  and 
about  eight  miles  circuit  of  country,  were 
all  that  remained  under  the  Government 
of  the  Spaniards. 

From  the  Spanish  American  Papers,  it 
appears,  that  Miranda,  and  the  separa¬ 
tists  from  the  mother  country,  succeed- 
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ed  at  last,  on  the  18th  of  August,  in 
their  attempts  on  the  city  of  New  Valen¬ 
cia.  The  place  did  not  fall  till  after  two 
desperate  attacks.  The  inhabitants  de¬ 
fended  themselves  to  the  last  extremity 
with  great  bravery;  but  were,  as  it  is 
stated,  finally  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion  to  their  hostile  country¬ 
men. 

It  would  appear  from  the  Jamaica  pa¬ 
pers,  that  Miranda,  immediately  upon 
entering. the  town  of  Valencia,  ordered 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  brave  gar¬ 
rison  to  he  put  to  death,  in  consequence 
of  the  determined  resistance  which  they 
had  made  to  his  attack.  It  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Miranda,  to  march  with  about 
8000  men  on  the  8th  Aug.  from  Puerto 
Cavalio  against  Coro  and  Maracaybo : 
he  had  left  2000  men  in  garrison  at  Va¬ 
lencia, 
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Ireland. 

Dublin ,  Nov.  21.  The  trial  of  Dr.  She¬ 
ridan  came  on  this  day  in  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench.  The  Attorney-general, 
in  a  long  speech,  remarked  upon  the  te- 
nour  and  tendency  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  Aggregate  Meeting  of  Catholicks  9th 
July  last,  of  which  Dr.  Sheridan  was  the 
Chairman-,  and  after  explaining  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  Convention  Act,  concluded 
by  shewing  the  applicability  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  case  of  the  traverser,  Dr.  S. 
— -Sliepperd  and  Macdonald,  officers  sent 
by  the  Magistrates  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing,  were  then  severally  examined  ;  the 
former  stated  the  two  first  resolutions 
passed  at  the  meeting,  and  that  he  took 
minutes  of  them  at  the  time,  and  made 
a  written  report ;  both  which  were  af¬ 
terwards  delivered  to  the  Magistrates, 
and  which  he  had  again  seen  ten  days 
before  the  trial.  The  latter  had  also 
taken  minutes,  which  had  been  delivered 
to  the  Magistrates.  But  neither  of  these 
witnesses  could  swear  to  the  exact  terms 
of  the  second  resolution,  which  was  said 
to  appoint  five  persons  as  representatives. 
Capt.  Huddleston,  late  of  the  46th  reg. 
an  English  gentleman,  was  next  exa¬ 
mined  ;  and  detailed  the  resolutions  of 
the  meeting  of  July  9  last,  which,  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  were  in  writing;  but  it  was  in¬ 
sisted,  that,  being  in  writing,  parole  evi¬ 
dence  could  not  in  the  first  instance  he 
entertained  of  their  nature;  and  that 
the  Crown  must  previously  shew  that  it 
■was  impossible  to  produce  the  written 
resolutions  ;  and  that  Mr.  Hay,  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  the  Catholicks,  ought  to  have 
been  summoned  to  produce  these  reso¬ 
lutions.  He  then  detailed  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
9th  July,  upon  the  relevancy  of  which, 
to  the  prosecution,  the  Court  postponed 
their  opinion.  The  Court  adjourned  till 
next1  day.  —  Accounts  have  since  been 
received  that  Dr.  Sheridan  was  acquitted; 
and  that  the  acquittal  was  received  with 
loud  and  continued  acclamations. 


Country  News. 

Oct.  2.  The  anniversary  of  the  birth¬ 
day  of  Mr.  Bartholomew  Johnson,  who 
had  completed  his  101st  year,  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  Scarborough,  and  a  grand  vocal 
concert  performed  at  the  Town-hall.  An 
excellent  portrait  of  this  venerable  musi- 
cian,byJaekson,has  latelybeen  published. 

Oct.  8.  At  Perth,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Michaelmas  head  court,  Lord  Kin- 
naird,  after  an  impressive  and  charac¬ 
teristic  panegyrick,  moved  the  thanks  of 
the  County  to  General  Graham;  which 
motion  was  cheerfully  carried.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  he  introduced  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sir  James  Pul- 


Parts  of  the  Country.  [Nov. 

teney,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  virtues 
by  which  he,  like  Gen.  Graham,  e  titled 
himself  to  the  re-  peet  of  the  County: 

Oct.  1 1 .  The  tide  on  the  Devonshire 
coast  rose  higher  than  was  ever  recol¬ 
lected  :  many  houses  were  deluged,  and 
the  inhabitants  escaped  out  of  the  back 
windows.  The  sand  beach  at  Exmouth 
was  so  completely  altered  as  to  leave  no 
traces  of  its  appearance  next  day  •  and 
the  new  walk  at  Budleigh  Salterton  was 
carried  into  the  ocean. 

Oct.  14.  His  Majesty’s  frigate,  La 
Pomone,  Capt.  Robert  Barrie,  having  on 
board  Sir  Harford  Jones,  our  late  minis¬ 
ter  at  the  court  of  Persia,  struck  on  the 
Needle  Rock,  and  was  lost.  The  officers, 
crew,  and  passengers  were  all  happily 
saved.  Capt.  B.  his  officers,  and  crewT, 
exhibited  the  utmost  coolness  and  disci¬ 
pline  on  this  distressing  occasion.  Capt. 
B.  has  been  fully  acquitted  by  a  Court- 
martial  ;  who  have  adjudged  the  master 
to  be  severely  reprimanded,  and  a  sea¬ 
man,  who  was  intoxicated,  to  receive 
fifty  lashes. 

The  foundation-stone  of  Lord  Macdon¬ 
ald’s  intended  village  of  Kyle  Haken,  Isle 
of  Skye,  was  laid,  in  presence  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Oct.  15.  At  the  Norwich  City  Ses¬ 
sions,  Mary  Adams  was  indicted  for 
gleaning  wheat  off  the  land  of  Mr.  J. 
Martin,  of  Arminghall,  at  an  improper 
time;  viz.  before  the  whole  of  the  crop 
was  secured,  and  against  the  declared 
will  of  the  proprietor.  The  Chairman 
stated  to  the  Jury,  that  the  prisoner,  at 
the  time  she  offended,  was  acting  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  supposed  right;  and  that, 
by  the  laws  of  England,  this  was  not  in¬ 
dictable  as  a  criminal  offence.  An  idea 
had  indeed  gone  abroad,  that  by  imme¬ 
morial  sufferance,  the  people  had  a  right 
of  gleaning,  although  without  the  own¬ 
er’s  consent.  The  opposite  doctrine  had, 
however,  been  established,  under  the 
highest  authority.  The  fanners  were, 
in  such  cases,  entitled  to  an  action  of 
trespass  ;  but  if  the  gleaners  conducted 
themselves  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
they  were  indictable  for  a  riot,  but  not 
for  felony.  The  Jury  acquitted  the  pri¬ 
soner,  who  was  severely  reprimanded  by 
the  Court. 

Oct.  18.  This  evening,  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Adlard,  of  Brackenborough ,  was  disco¬ 
vered  to  be  on  fire.  Mr.  Wright,  an  in¬ 
mate,  fell  asleep,  leaving  his  candle  near 
the  bed,  which  in  a  short  time  took  fire, 
and  it  is  supposed  the  old  gentleman, 
agitated  on  being  awakened  by  the 
flames,  fell  in  endeavouring  to  make  his 
escape,  as  he  was  found  on  the  floor 
senseless.  By  the  exertions  of  the  man 
servant,  who  ventured  into  the  room  at 
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the  risk  of  his  life,  Mr.  Wright  was  re¬ 
lieved;  and,  with  other  assistance,  the 
fire  was  got  under. 

Oct.  20.  A  smart  shock  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  was  felt  at  Cowrie,  Perthshire,  ac¬ 
companied  with  considerable  noise. 

Oct.  24.  At  the  election  of  City  Offi¬ 
cers  for  Chester,  several  of  the  freemen 
protested  against  the  proceeding;  damag¬ 
ing  the  privilege,  accorded  by  the  charter 
of  Henry  VII.  to  the  citizens  at  large,  of 
annually  electing  24  Aldermen  and  40 
Common  Council,  in  addition  to  the 
other  Corporate  Officers, 

This  evening,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
flax-dresser’s  room  at  the  linen  factory 
belonging  to  Marshall,  Hutton,  and  Co. 
near  Shrewsbury ;  and  in  half  an  hour 
the  building,  40  or  50  yards  in  ex¬ 
tent,  appeared  like  an  immense  furnace 
of  flame.  The  fire  was  prevented  from 
communicating  to  the  chief  part  of  the 
factory;  in  which  the  mill,  looms,  &c. 
were  situated,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
engineers,  and  in  consequence  of  its  be¬ 
ing  connected  by  only  a  fire-proof  stair¬ 
case.  The  fire  was  completely  subdued 
by  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  the  extent 
of  the  mischief  was  far  less  than  was  at 
first  imagined :  the  stock  was  insured. 
The  factory  was  lighted  with  gas,  but 
the  fire  began  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
building,  200  yards  from  the  feeders  of 
the  gas. 

Oct.  25.  Nine  persons  returning  from 
the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Association,  at 
Pontypool,  were  lost  in  a  vessel  on  their 
passage  from  Newport  to  Bristol.  Three 
of  the  crew  were  also  drowned,  and  one 
more  found  dead  in  the  small  boat  near 
St.  Bride’s  on  the  27th. 

Oct.  27.  At  Berkeley,  near  Frome,  a 
flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  tremen¬ 
dous  clap  of  thunder,  and  attended  with 
a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and  hail,  struck 
two  oaks  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
front  of  Berkeley-house,  one  of  which 
was  completely  shivered,  and  partly  root¬ 
ed  up  :  every  limb,  twisted  and  torn  in 
various  ways,  was  blown  off;  and  frag¬ 
ments  and  splinters  were  scattered  about 
to  the  distance  of  60  or  70  yards.  The 
trunk  of  the  other  oak,  nearly  40  yards 
from  the  former,  was  split  quite  to  the 
root.  A  third  oak,  nearly,  if  not  quite 
so  large  as  either  of  the  others,  and 
standing  exactly  in  a  line  between  them, 
but  not  more  than  ten  yards  from  the 
first,  so  that  the  branches  touched,  re¬ 
ceived  not  the  least  injury. 

Nov.  1.  This  night,  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  fell  in  Edinburgh  was  im¬ 
mense.  The  meadows  next  morning  pre¬ 
sented  almost  a  complete  sheet  of  water. 
Owing  to  the  high  tides  and  great  fresh 
in  the  harbour  of  Leith ,  several  houses 


on  the  shore  were  under  water.  The  ri¬ 
ver  Esh  rose  to  a  greater  height  than 
ever  remembered;  and  a  number  of  ar¬ 
ticles  were  carried  by  the  force  of  the 
water  into  the  sea  at  Musselburgh.  The 
late  high  tides  have  done  considerable 
injury  to  North  Berwick  harbour,  an.dto 
several  other  places  on  both  sides  of  the 
Fort.  In  the  South  of  Scotland  the  rains 
have  also  been  excessive  ;  and  in  the  low 
part  of  the  town  of  Dumfries,  several 
houses  have  been  inundated.  At  the 
isle  near  Dalswinton,  a  farmer  lost  fifty 
sheep.  The  Clyde,  near  its  source,  it  is 
said,  flowed  into  the  Tweed  ;  and  both 
rivers  have  overflowed  their  banks  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  been  known  for 
thirty  years  back. 

Nov.  7.  The  linen  having  taken  fire 
in  the  laundry  at  Corby  Castle,  Cumber¬ 
land,  the  destruction  of  the  premises  was 
prevented  by  the  great  exertions  of  An¬ 
drew  Park,  George  Hodgson,  and  others 
of  the  family.  It  was  in  vain  attempted 
to  enter  the  room  in  an  erect  pasture, 
without  danger  of  immediate  suffoca¬ 
tion;  but  Andrew  Park  found,  that  by 
crawling  or  stooping  low,  the  atmosphere 
near  the  floor  was  so  clear,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  penetrate  without  inconve¬ 
nience,  and  thereby  save  some  linen,  and 
drag  out  part  of  that  which  was  in 
flames.  Personsentering  into  the  smoke 
should  aiso  take  the  precaution  of  wet¬ 
ting  their  gloves  and  sleeves,  which  will 
prevent  their  being  so  easily  burnt. 

Nov.  8.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Cawdor,  having  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  21  years  this  day, 
the  event  was  celebrated  at  Stackpole 
Court,  Golden  Grove,  Carmarthen ,  Ha¬ 
il  arthy,  &c.  with  great  festivity. 

Harwich,  Nov.  20.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  Packet,  Capt.  Mason,  arrived  from 
Anholt.  On  her  passage  thither,  a  heavy 
gale  drove  them  on  the  North  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Nov.  1,  they  fell  in  with  a  large 
Danish  ship  sunk,  with  her  fore-mast 
and  main-top  mast  gone,  and  with  14 
men  on  the  wreck,  and  one  dead  ;  who 
had  been  in  that  situation  four  days  and 
nights,  without  sustenance.  Although  a 
very  high  sea,  and  the  packet  under 
storm  sails,  the  men  volunteered  to  rescue 
them  in  the  boat,  which  was  immediately 
hoisted;  and  by  throwing  a  line  on  the 
wreck,  the  poor  fellows  made  themselves 
fast  singly,  and  jumped  into  the  sea; 
and  all  were  saved.  The  ship  proved  to 
be  the  Justicia  of  Frederickshall,  Capt. 
Ulltrick  Bassen,  laden  with  deals.  The 
conduct  of  Capt.  M.  and  his  crew  will  be 
duly  appreciated,  without  any  eulogiuni 
of  ours  on  their  humanity. 

Riots  in  Nottinghamshire.— For 
some  time  past,  the  wholesale  hosiers  who 
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have  stocking-weaving;  establishments  at 
Nottingham ,  have  been  obliged  to  cur¬ 
tail  their  hands,  and  the  journeymen 
v/ere  reduced  almost  to  a  state  ol  starva¬ 
tion  :  they  murmured;  but  were  pacified 
by  representations  that  importations  ot 
silk  would  be  allowed,  to  give  them  em¬ 
ployment,  —  Their  riotous  spirit  was, 
however,  roused  a  second  time,  by  the 
trade  having  brought  into  use  a  certain 
wide  frame  for  the  manufacture  of  stock¬ 
ing's,  &c.  by  which  was  produced  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving  in  manual  labour,  ten¬ 
ding  further  to  the  decrease  ol  hands. 
On  Sunday  the  10th  inst.  a  number  of 
weavers  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nottingham,  and  forcibly  entered  the 
houses  of  such  persons  as  used  those 
frames.  At  Bui Iw ell,  a  weaver  named 
Holling'worth,  having  been  threatened, 
armed  his  men,  and  barricaded  his  house. 
On  the  11th  they  appeared,  and  de¬ 
manded  admittance  or  a  surrender  of  the 
frames  ;•  which  being  refused,  an  attack 
commenced;  several  shots  were,  fired; 
and  J.  Westley,  a  native  of  Leicester, 
was  killed  while  tearing  down  the  win- 
dow-shutU  rs.  The  mob  retired  with  the 
slain  body  ;  but  soon  returned  with  in¬ 
creased  numbers.  They  broke  open  the 
door,  and  would  have  put  the  whole  fa¬ 
mily  to  death,  liad  they  not  made  their 
escape  out  of  the  back  door.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  gut  the  house,  and  burnt  every 
thing  in  it.  On  the  12th  they  attacked 
a  carrier,  who  was  bringing  five  wide 
frames  from  Sutton,  that  bad  been  in 
use  at  Basford.  The  iron  work  they 
broke  to  pieces,  and  with  the  wood  work 
made  a  tire  in  the  open  street. — In  the 
afternoon  they  proceeded  to  wards  Sutton , 
where  in  the  evening  they  destroyed  the 
frames  of  the  principal  weavers. — On  the 
13th,  they  again  returned  toSutton, where 
they  destroyed  in  all  53  frames  and  a 
corn-mill;  for  now,  having  gained 
strength,  and  meeting  with  no  effectual 
opposition,  the  mob  swore  vengeance 
against  wide  frames,  millers,  corn-deal¬ 
ers,  and  all  others  concerned  in  raising 
the  price  of  bread. — On  the  14th,  all  re¬ 
monstrances  from  the  Magistrates  having 
failed,  it  was  cons  dc  red  high  time  for 
decisive  measure.  Many  of  the  most 
active  peace-breakers  were  already  in  cus¬ 
tody;  but  this  seemed  to  have  no  weight 
with  the  rest.  The  military  were  called 
out,  but  d  d  not  exceed  30  dismounted 
dragoons ;  and  they  being  unequal  to 
any  thing, the  Sheriff  called  out  the  posse 
comitatus ,  and  the  1st  and  2d  regiments 
of  local  militia;  and  a  further  aid  was 
required  of  Government  by  a  special 
messenger. — On  the  14th  and  15th  while 
the  military  were  assembling,  the  mob 
continued  their  depredations  in  dis¬ 


tant  quarters  —  at  Kemhcrly,  Mansfield , 
and  Ollerton ,  much  damage  was  done. — • 
On  the  1 6th  two  troops  of  Volunteer  Ca¬ 
valry,  with  a  detachment  of  the  Queen's 
Bays,  scoured  the  country,  and,  with  the 
local  militia,  restored  tranquillity.  On 
the  ipth  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body 
of  Westley;  Verdict  “  Died  of  the  wound 
given  by  E.  Hollingworth  (or  others  his 
assistants)  in  defence  of  himself,  his  fa¬ 
mily, house,  and  property.”  The  deceased, 
who  had  lived  at  Bullweli  12  years,  was 
buried  on  the  2 1st,  under  a  military 
guard. — The  outrages  of  the  weavers, 
however,  continued.  On  the  18th,  they 
broke  some  frames  at  Old  Retford  and 
New_  Retford ;  and,  on  the  19th,  set  fire 
to  two  hay-stacks  at  Huckhall ;  and 
burnt  down  a  barn  and  cow-house  near 
Shenton. 

A  new  Church  is  building  at  Chichester, 
in  an  extra-parochial  part  of  the  city, 
called  the  New  Town. — A  tesselated 
pavement  has  been  discovered  at  C 'hi- 
Chester,  similar  to  the  celebrated  one  at 
Bignor. 

In  a  stone-pit,  near  TAncoIn ,  while 
three  men  and  a  boy  were  digging  for 
lime-stone,  the  ground  fell  in,  and  bu¬ 
ried  one  man  entirely,  the  head  alone 
of  a  second  remained  out,  and  the  third 
was  much  bruised.  The  first  was  taken 
out  dead  ;  the  second  expired  shortly 
after,  and  the  third  is  likely  to  recover. 

A  large  oak  tree,  nearly  30  feet  long, 
and  upwards  of  12  in  circumference,  has 
recently  been  discovered  in  the  Clydi, 
about  half  a  mile  below  Thankerton- 
bridge,  on  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Hyndford.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  solid ; 
but,  as  it, -lies  three  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  mostly  covered  with 
the  channel  of  the  river,  any  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  remove  it  have 
proved  ineffectual.  There  is  a  tale  so 
oid  as  to  be  nearly  traditionary,  that 
some  very  large  oak  trees  formerly  grew 
at  Lamington,  the  purchaser  of  which 
endeavoured  to  float  them  down  the 
river,  but,  owing  to  the  gravity  of  oak 
timber  being  nearly  equal  to  water, 
some  of  them  were  lost.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  vast  extent  of  w'ood 
from  which  Selkirkshire  still  retains 
the  name  of  the  Forest,  stretched  West- 
ward  into  this  county;  and  some  of  the 
fruitful  andwell-sheltered  dells  of  Coulter, 
or  Lamivigton,  may  justly  claim  the 
merit  of  having  fostered  this  noble  proof 
of  the  antientgrandeurof  Scottish  timber. 

The  estate  of  the  late  Andrew  Robin¬ 
son  Bowes,  esq.  (commonly  called  Sto- 
ney  Bowes)  at  Benwell,  was  lately 
brought  to  the  hammer  at  Newcastle , 
The  farm-houses,  and  other  buildings  on 
the  estate,  with  the  firs*- seven.  lots  of 
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land,  amounting-  to  506  acres  8  perches, 
brought  56,660/.  The  remaining  three 
lots,  consisting  of  three  houses,  and  gar¬ 
dens  adjoining,  produced  22306  The 
wood  on  the  estate  (sold  subject  to  va¬ 
luation),  with  the  above  will,  probably, 
amount  to  about  65,0006 

Lord  George  Cavendish  has  purchased 
for  17,0506  the  reversion  in  fee  of  and  in 
the  manor  of  Casterton  Parva,  near 
Stamford,  consisting  of  Tolethorpe-hall 
(the  present  residence  of  S.  R.  Fydell, 
esq.),  five  farms,  besides  other  houses, 
and  1098  acres  of  land;  together  with 
47  acres  of  land  in  Ryal,  and  the  perpe¬ 
tual  advowson  to  the  living  of  Caster- 
ton,  after  the  decease  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Pom  fret. 

Pantry  Ins  estate,  Herefordshire,  was 
lately  sold  by  auction  to  a  wine-merchant 
in  London  for  55,5556 

Provincial  Silver  Tokens  are  now  be-r 
eoming  prevalent.  At  Birmingham, 
.Bristol,  the  isle  of  Wight,  Southampton, 
Ramsey ,  &e.  a  great  number  have  been 
issued.  Bath  Copper  Tokens  have  been 
issued  to  a  considerable  extent.  2s.  6d. 
and  Is.  silver  pieces  are  preparing  for 
Sheffield. 

At  a  census,  taken  on  the  27th  of  May 
last,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the 
number  of  Members  actually  resident 
amounted  to  1015. 

Mr.  Bruce,  of  the  house  of  De  Pon- 
thieu  and  Bruce,  has  planted  with  fir  a 
vast  tract  of  land,  reclaimed  from  waste, 
which  he  lately  purchased,  near  Wey¬ 
mouth. 

The  extensive  track  of  forest  land  in 
the  interior  of  Sussex,  on  the  road  to 
Brighton,  is  now  beginning  to  assume  a 
more  agreeable  and  cultivated  asp  ct. 
Several  farms  have  been  already  inclosed, 
and  many  are  in  a  state  of  preparation. 
Most  of  the  forest  alluded  to,  when  strip¬ 
ped  of  the  heath  and  fern,  exposes  a 
good  clay  soil,  and  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  lime  or  chalk,  and  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  must  be  fit,  though 
in  an  elevated  situat;  n,  ior  every  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  husbandman.  Lord  Erskme 
has  made  a  purchase  here  o'.  above  4000 
acres;  and  a  very  respectable  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  married  a 
sister  of  uord  Nelson,  has  also  made 
considerable  p  u  r  c  h  as  e  s . 

The  bo  ougn  of  Aldborougk,  Suffolk, 
is  said  v->  be  m  banger  of  losing  its  cor¬ 
porate  right-,  in  consequence  of  the  new 
bailiffs  and  justices  nut  having  been 
6 woru-in  on  the  day  appointed  by  char¬ 
ter  an  t  antient  usage. 

Mr.  Thomas,  fei  low-commoner  of  Ema¬ 
nuel  o liege,  Cambridge,  in  whose  rooms 
the  late  tire  originated,  lias  presented 
the  society  with  5006  towards  restoring 
the  building. 


A  well  has  been  lately  discovered  in 
the  Keep  of  Dover  Castle,  by  Mr.  Man¬ 
tel!  of  that  place,  s  Uuated  in  the 
thickness  of  the  N.  E.  \  near  the  top 
of  the  building;  and  .dibits  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  masonry  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  being  steamed  to  the  bottom, 
with  the  greatest  regularity  and  compact¬ 
ness  ;  it  is  about  five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  is  upwards  of  400  feet  deep.  This, 
according  to  tradition,  is  the  identical 
Well  that  Harold  promised  to  deliver, 
with  the  Castle  of  Dover,  into  the  hands 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  Its  existence 
in  the  abovementioned  Tower  had  been, 
long  known  ;  but  it  had  been  so  carefully 
arched  over,  that  its  precise  situation 
had  till  lately  eluded  the  most  diligent 
investigation. 

That  part  of  the  land  gained  from  the 
sea  by  Lord  Boringdon,  on  the  Devon¬ 
shire  coast,  has  this  year,  the  third  of 
its  inclosure,  been  sown  with  wheat,  and 
reaping  began  on  the  16th  Aug.  The 
crop  proved  uncommonly  abundant,  and 
the  produce  will  be  at  least  12  bags  dou¬ 
ble  Winchester  bushels  per  acre.  His 
Lordship  received  the  gold  medal  from 
the  Society  of  Arts  some  time  since,  for 
having  gained  so  many  hundred  acres  of 
land  from  the  encroachment  of  the  sea, 
by  a  well-built  embankment. 

At  the  late  Westmoreland  Assizes  an 
action  was  brought  by  the  Rbv.  W. 
Phillips,  Vicar  of  St.  Lawrence,  Appleby, 
for  the  tithes  of  turnips  and  potatoes. 
The  plea  attempted  to  be  set  up  in  de¬ 
fence,  was  the  payment  of  the  plough- 
penny.  The  Learned  Judge,  Sir  A.  Cham- 
bre,  in  summing  up  the  evidence,  ob¬ 
served,  that  every  modus  must  specify 
whatspeeies  of  tithes  that  modus  covers; 
but  in  the  present  instance  the  plea  was 
nugatory,  a9  the  plough-penny  was  never 
considered  in  any  other  view  than  an 
Easier  offering  or  oblation.  Verdict,  for 
the  planti  tf. 

At  tiie  Sussex  Assizes,  at  .Lewes,  a 
cause  of  considerable  importance  to  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  payment  of  Tithes 
came  on  to  be  heard  before  the'  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
It  was  an  action  brought  by  a  Farmer 
against  the  Impropriator,  for  not  taking 
away  his  tithes,  when  set  out;  and  the 
principal  question  was,  whether  tne  Par¬ 
son  was  bound  to  tane  tin-  time  lamb, 
when  it  wia  fit  to  live  without  the  dam, 
whether  the  farmer  weaned  his  own 
banns  or  not?  In  this  case  the  Farmer 
did  noc  wean  Ins  own  lam  os,  but  after 
setting  out  the  Parson’s  tithes  returned 
the  ninth  part  to  the  ewes  to  fa  ten  for 
sale.  The  cause  being  called  on,  and 
the  Plaintiff’s  Counsel  having  stated  his 
case,  the  Judge  recommended  a  refer¬ 
ence. 
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ence,  which  was  acceded  to  by  ail  parties ; 
his  Lordship  first  declaring'  the  law  of 
the  case,  namely — That  the  iambs  are 
weafiable  when  they  can  thrive  on  the 
same  food  that  the  dam  subsists  on,  and 
when  the  farmer  weans  his  own  lambs, 
and  net  before ;  and  that  the  farmer  is 
bound  to  treat  the  Parson’s  lambs  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  treats  his  own. 
This  doctrine  gives  the  Parson  the  right 
to  the  tenth  fatted  lamb,  and  establishes 
a  criterion  upon  the  subject  of  tithe- 
lambs,  which  can  never  be  productive  of 
litigation,  inasmuch  as  the  time  of  tith¬ 
ing  is  rendered  certain,  and  the  farmer 
has  his  option  to  wean  his  lambs  or  not. 

Domestic  Occurrences. 

Tuesday ,  Oct.  1 . 

Earl  Camden  lost  a  bundle  of  official 
papers,  which  was  left  in  a  hackney 
coach  that  drove  him  to  Mr.  Ryder’s, 
where  his  Lordship,  with  several  of  the 
Cabinet  Mir  isters,  was  invited  to  dinner. 

Thursday ,  Oct.  3. 

This  day  a  74-gun  ship  was  launched 
from  Deptford  yard,  about  a  quarter 
past  two  o’clock.  She  was  named  La 
Hogue.  An  East  Indiaman,  of  1200  tons 
called  the  Cabalva,  was  also  launched 
from  theyardof  Messrs.  Wells,  W3  gram, 
and  Green,  on  which  occasion  a  very 
splendid  entertainment  was  given  to 
between  400  and  500  persons. 

Friday,  Oci.  1 1. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Strand  Bridge 
was  laid  on  the  Surrey  side  of ,  the 
Thames,  close  to  Cuper’s  Bridge.  A 
block  of  Cornish  granite  was  lowered 
over  an  excavation  containing  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  the  present  reign,  over 
which  was  fixed  a  plate  commemorating 
the  event. 

Wednesday,  Oct  16. 

As  a  funeral  procession  was  preparing 
to  proceed  from  Hoxton  to  Shoreditch 
burial-ground,  the  ceremony  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  jn  sheriff’s  officer  and  his  as¬ 
sistants,  who,  having  presented  a  writ, 
removed  the  body  into  a  shell,  and  con¬ 
veyed  it  away.  The  authors  of  this  dis¬ 
graceful  proceeding  applied  the  following 
day  to  the  minister  of  Shoreditch  to  in¬ 
ter  the  corpse;  which  he  very  properly 
refused,  unless  the  service  were  read  over 
it  :  which  would  insure  the  security  of 
the  body  in  holy  ground.  The  sheriffs 
have  caused  inquiry  to  be  instituted  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  find¬ 
ing  that,  though  the  officer  did  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  body  himself,  he  improperly  left 
it  with  the  plaintiff  without  having  made 
any  cbm m unication  at  the  sheriff’s  of¬ 
fice,  they  have  dismissed  him  from  his 
employment.  \ 


Saturday,  Oct.  19. 

During  the  fog  this  night,  the  Bath 
and  Exeter  mails  were  upset  at  Hammer¬ 
smith  ;  but  without  any  mater  al  injury 
to  any  one.  The  Southampton  mail 
overset  at  Turnham- green  into  a  ditch; 
the  coachman  was  much  bruised,  and  a 
passenger  had  his  leg  broken.  Other 
accidents  of  the  same  kind  occurred. 

The  Committee  for  rebuilding  Drury- 
lane  Theatre  having  completed  their  ar¬ 
rangement  on  the  17th;  Mr.  Whitbread, 
their  Chairman,  waited  upon  the  Prince 
Regent,  at  C'arleton  House,  on  the  48th, 
and  laid  their  final  resolutions  and  plan 
before  his  Royal  Highness,  which  were 
honoured  with  his  warmest  approbation. 
The  sum  required,  and  already  subscribed, 
is  400,000/.  out  of  w  hich  40,000/.  is  made 
applicable  to  the  purcha-e  of  the  old  pa¬ 
tent  interest,  viz.  20,000/.  to  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan,  who  resigns  all  interest  whatever  in 
the  property;  and  the  other  20,000/.  in 
equal  portions  between  Mrs.  Linley,  Mrs. 
Richardson,  and  Mr.  T.  Sheridan.  The 
old  renters,  and  other  creditors,  accept 
of  25  per  cent,  in  full  of  their  respective 
demands;  and  the  Duke  01  Bedford  ab¬ 
solves  the  property  of  his  claim,  amount¬ 
ing  to  12,000/.  The  remainder  of  the 
sum  subscribed  is  deemed  competent  to 
the  completion  of  the  work.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  plan 
of  Mr.  benjamin  Wyat .,  who  is  appointed 
architect ;  and  have  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  Mr.  Rowles,  builder  who  has 
displayed  his  ability  in  the  erection  of 
the  New  Mint  and  other  public  struc¬ 
tures.  He  has  engaged,  under  a  bond 
of  20,000/.  to  perfect  the  Theatre  on  or 
before  Oct.  1,  1812,  at  an  estimate  of 
112,500/.  On  the  19th,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
accompanied  by  some  other  gentlemen, 
delivered  to  the  builder  possession  of  the 
ground  and  materials;  and  a  numerous 
body  of  workmen  have  since  been  ac¬ 
tively  employed  on  the  site.  —  On  the 
30th,  at  a  second  general  meeting,  the 
subscribers  generally  ratified  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  ;  and  120,000/.  is  already  on 
the  books  of  the  committee,  with  the 
promise  of  further  sums. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  29. 

A  sceptre  of  gold  and  sword  of  state, 
together  with  other  paraphernalia  of  the 
kingly  office,  were  seized  on  the  river 
Thames,  by  the  Custom-house  officers, 
in  consequence  of  its  having  been  omit¬ 
ted  to  make  an  entry  of  them.  These 
valuables  were  intended  for  the  Emperor  \ 
of  Hayti.  The  sword  of  state  gives  a 
grand  idea  of  the  muscular  power  of  the 
Emperor;  for  it  is  near  eight  feet  long, 
There  are  several  other  swords,  for  the 
shipping  of  which  there  ought  to  have 
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been  an  order  from  the  Ordnance  Board. 
There  are  several  magnificent  -mirrors  of 
immense  size  and  great  value,  with  a 
very  fine  Herscheil  telescope.  The  agent 
has  made  application  to  Government,  as 
the  entry  was  merely  an  error;  and  the 
non-payment  of  duty  being  imputed  to 
ignorance  of  the  laws,  the  whole  has 
been  restored,  on  condition  of  compen¬ 
sation  being  made  to  the  officers. 

Saturday ,  Nov.  2. 

As  Messrs.  Gorman  and  Reeves  were 
shooting  at  small  birds  in  a  field  near 
Copenhagen  House,  the  former’s  gun 
went  off  in  jumping  over  a  ditch,  and 
lodged  the  contents  in  the  breast  of  the 
latter,  who  expired  in  the  evening.  The 
deceased  was  the  nephew  of  Gorman  ; 
and  they  had  but  recently  left  school. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  5. 

This  evening  a  fire  consumed  a  house 
in  Martin’ s-court,  Bermondsey,  inhabited 
by  a  poor  woman,  who,  with  an  infant, 
had  retired  to  bed.  The  woman  was 
prevented  escaping  by  the  staircase  : 
she,  however,  called  to  the  persons  be¬ 
low  to  catch  the  child,  which  she  threw 
out  of  the  window  :  she  then  followed 
herself;  and  both  escaped,  with  a  few 
slight  bruises. 

Wednesday ,  Nov.  6. 

An  Account  of  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  from  August  1,  1786,  to 
Nov.  1,  181 1 — 

Redeemed  by  the  Sinking 

Fund . <£184,503,382 

Transferred  by  Land  Tax 

redeemed .  23,874,262 

Ditto  by  Life  Annuities 

purchased  .  1,536,682 

On  Account  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  . 

Ditto  of  Ireland  ....  .... 

Ditto  of  Imperial  Loan  . . 

Ditto  of  Loan  to  Portugal 


Total .  L. 219,962,037 

The  sum  to  be  expended  in  the  ensuing 
Quarter  is  3,415,538/.  6s.  Id. 

The  Commissioners  for  liquidating  the 
National  Debt  laid  out  75,260/.  16s.  10</. 
this  day,  which  they  will  repeat  every 
transfer  day  this  quarter,  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Consols,  or  Reduced,  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  price,  the  purchase  will  be  about 
1 17,000 1.  stock  per  day. 

Tuesday ,  Nov.  12. 

Parliament  was  this  day  farther  pro¬ 
rogued  to  the  7th  of  January  next.  The 
last  day,  therefore,  for  presenting  peti¬ 
tions  for  Private  Bills  (according  to  the 
standing  order  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons)  will  be  the  24th -of  January. 

Wednesday ,  Nov.  13. 

A  Ball  was  given  by  the  Duchess  of 


York  at  Oatlands,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  Princess  Charlotte  into 
company.  The  Prince  led  off  the  dance, 
and  chose  his  daughter  for  his  partner; 
and  whilst  leading  her  briskly  along,  his 
right  foot  came  in  contact  with  the  leg 
of  a  sofa,  which  gave  the  limb  a  twist, 
by  which  two  tendons  of  his  foot  were 
broken.  His  Royal  Highness  took  but 
little  notice  of  it  that  night,  but  in  the 
morning  he  found  it  so  much  worse,  as 
to  be  obliged  to  resort  to  the  assistance 
of  surgeons;  and  we  regret  to  stale,  that 
His  Royal  Highness  is  still  confined  by 
the  efi'ects  of  the  accident. 

Thursday ,  Nov.  14. 

Curious  plants,  to  the  amount  of  700/, 
value,  have  been  lately  shipped  at.  Ports¬ 
mouth  for  the  ci-devant  Empress  Jose¬ 
phine.  They  are  the  produce  of  a  nur¬ 
sery  garden  at  Hammersmith ;  from 
which  she  also  got  a  supply  in  1803,  to 
the  amount  of  2600/. 

Saturday,  Nov.  16. 

This  day  the  Bacchante  frigate  was 
launched  from  the  Dock-yard  at  Dept¬ 
ford.  She  is  the  largest  frigate  now  in 
the  navy.  The  good  ship  Asia  was  also 
afterwards  launched,  which  is  a  very  fine 
vessel  of  975  tons  burthen  ;  —  Bonham, 
esq.  M.  P.  owner. 

Thursday,  Nov.  21. 

A  person  viewing  the  Menagerie  at  the 
Tower,  imprudently  touched  the  paw  of 
one  of  the  tigers,  who  seized  his  arm 
with  his  mouth,  and  drew  him  close  to 
the  den,  notwithstanding  the  assistance 
of  two  or  three  other  men.  He  was  at 
length  liberated  from  the  tiger  by  a  per¬ 
son’s  forcing  a  stick  down  the  animal’s 
throat.  His  arm  was  dreadfully  lace¬ 
rated. 

The  Prince  Regent  has  been  pleased 
to  command  that,  in  commemoration 
of  the  brilliant  victory  obtained  over  the 
Enemy  by  the  division  under  Lieut-gen. 
T.  Graham,  at  Barrosa,  the  several  Ge¬ 
neral  Officers,  Commanding  Officers  of 
Corps  and  Detachments,  and  Chiefs  of 
Military  Departments,  present  on  that 
occasion,  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
bearing  a  medal;  which  has  been  struck,, 
and  approved  of  by  the  Prince.  Gazette. 

A  Society  has  been  established  in  the 
Metropolis,  with  the  approbation  of. the 
Prince  Regent,  intituled,  “  The  National 
Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of 
the  Poor  In  the  principles  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church,  throughout  England  and 
Wales.”  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
President ;  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishops  of  both  Provinces,  and  ten  Tem¬ 
poral  Peers  or  Privy  Conns  Hors,  Vice- 
presidents.  A  Committee  of  sixteen  in 
addition  to  the  President  and  Vice-pre¬ 
sidents,  who  are  members  ex  officio)  di¬ 
rect 
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reet  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  practised  by  vDr.  Bell, 
at  Madras, will  be  adopted  in  the  Schools 
of  the  National  Society.  So  zealous  are 
the  friends  of  the  (  hurch  in  offering1 
their  support  to  this  Society,  that  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  each  voted  500/.  from  the  public 
chest. 

The  inconvemencies  lately  experienced 
from  the  want  of  change,  are  effectually 
removed  by  the  large  issues  of  5.v.  67/. 
o.v.  and  Is.  6c/.  pieces  by  the  Bank  of 
England. 

A  petition  has  been  presented  to  the 
Prince  Regent  by  Mr.  Cohnan,  for  a  li¬ 
cence  to  keep  the  Hay  market  Theatre 
open  for  a  longer  period,  or  to  restrain 
the  Winter  Theatres  from  trenching  in 
future  on  his  limited  privilege  :  and  the 
Proprietors  of  Covent  Garden,  and  the 
Patentee  Interest  of  I>rury-5ane  Theatre, 
have  presented  counter-petitions  against 
Mr.  Cohnan. 

From  the  1  5th  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Military  Inquiry,  it  appears, 
that  during  the  six  months  previous  to 
the  1st  of  duly  1810,  the  average  week¬ 
ly  supply  of  gun-barrels  to  Government 
from  Birmingham  was  5533,  and  oi  gun- 
locks  451.9.  There  is  another  manufac¬ 
tory  for  musketry  earned  on  at  Lewis¬ 
ham,  for  the  establishment  of  which 
15,000/.  was  granted  by  Parliament  in 
1806.  The  weekly  supplies  from  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  were  460  gun-bar¬ 
rels,  and  334  locks.  This  establishment, 
it  seems,  up  to  the  1st  of  duly  1810, 
had  cost  the  country  upwards  of  66,000/. 
though  it  was  supposed  by  some  to  have 
done  considerable  service,  not  oniy  from 
an  increase  of  the  supply,  but  by  having 
stimulated  the  contractors  at  Birming¬ 
ham  to  greater  exertions. 

An  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  during 
the  late  Session,  empowers  the  incum¬ 
bent  of  any  living  to  borrow,  at  4  per 
cent .  of  Commissioners  'appointed  for 
that  purpose,  twice  the  amount  of  the 
next  annual  income  of  his  living,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  or  building  a 
new  parsonage-house.  This  sum,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  paid  by  instalments  in  20 
years.  Should  the  incumbent  die  be¬ 
fore  the  whole  is  paid  off,  his  successor 
is  Bound  to  discharge  what  remains. 
Government  have  advanced  50,000/.  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purpose  of  making  these 
loans,  which  will  not  affect  Queen  Anne’s 
bounty.  All  applications  are  to  be  made 
through  the  diocesan. 

The  officers  of  the  British  army,  who 
were  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Talavera, 

.  voted  a  silver  vase  and  cover,  value  120 
guineas,  to  Staff-surgeon  Higgins.  It 
has  just  been  completed,  and  bears  the 
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following  inscription:  “  To  Summers 
Higgins,  Esq.  Staff-surgeon,  to  whose 
care  the  Hospitals  of  Talavera  were  en¬ 
trusted,  when  the  English  were  obliged,, 
notwithstanding  their  victory,  to  leave 
them  exposed  to  a  vanquished  Enemy, 
this  cup  is  presented,  by  the  British 
officers,  who,  forming  a  part  of  that 
melancholy  charge,  were  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  unshaken  constancy  with 
which  he  offered  up  his  liberty  and  ex¬ 
pectations  at  the  shrine  of  humanity 
and  public  duty.  They  indulge  a  hope 
that  this  eup  may  sweeten  and  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  charm  of  self-approbation, 
and  ever  be  a  memento  of  this  truth, 
that  although  the  pride  and  pomp  of 
war  may  belong  exclusively  to  the  war¬ 
rior,  yet  in  all  mankind,  to  follow  the 
line  of  duty  through  difficulty  and  dan¬ 
ger,  w  ith  undeviating  rectitude,  is  true 
glory.” 

The  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester  has 
purchased  the  late  residence  of  Lord 
Macartney  in  Curzon-street,  which  is  now 
undergoing  a  thorough  repair. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have 
settled  a  pension  of  5 s.  a  day  on  Lieut. 
Watson,  of  the  Fortun^e,  who  was  so 
severely  wounded  in  the  foot  in  a  late 
gallant  though  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
boarding  a  masked  privatejer.  This, 
with  his  half-pay  (about  6s.  a  day  more), 
will  enable  him  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  comfortably,  and  also  act  as 
an  additional  stimulus,  if  any  were 
wanting,  to  farther  deeds  of  heroism  in 
our  Tars.  —  (Cork  Paper.) 

Lieut.  Jekyll’s  (R.  N.)  invention  of 
turning  a  Ship’s  common  hand-pump 
into  a  powerful  Fire-engine,  is  ordered 
to  be  fitted  on  board  the  Venerable  and 
Tigre  ;  and  to  be  added  to  every  ship  of 
war  as  they  come  into  port  for  repair. 
The  invention  is  simple,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  the  common  use  oftheship’s 
pump.  It  is  so  powerful,  that  a  strong 
column  of  water  may  be  thrown  over  a 
20-gun  ship’s  top-gal  bant  yard.  Lieut. 
Jekyll,  about  15  years  since  (when  a 
Midshipman)  presented  a  model  to  the 
Admiralty  of  an  invention  to  prevent  the 
upsetting  of  carronades  and  guns  on¬ 
board  ship,  which  has  lately  been  par¬ 
tially  adopted. 

The  British  Navy. — There  are  at 
present  in  commission  746  ships  of  war, 
of  which  159  are  of  the  line,  20  from  50 
to  44  guns,  16‘9  frigates,  140  sloops  of 
war,  6  fire  ships,  153  armed  brigs,  36 
cutters  and  70  gun  vessels  and  luggers, 
besides  which  there  are  in  ordinary,  re¬ 
pairing  for  service  and  building,  several 
ships,  which  make  the  total  amount, 
1024,  of  which  261  are  of  the  line. 

BIO- 
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THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

Lyceum  Theatre,  Strand. 

Oct.  30.  The  Ki  ss  ;  a  Comedy,  con¬ 
structed  on  the  old  English  model.  The 
scene,  the  plot,  and  the  sentiment,  are 
Spanish ;  and  the  play  is  an  amusing 
bustle  of  stratagem,  equivoque,  and  mis¬ 
conception.  Those  allusions  which  formed 
the  entire  wit  of  our  antient  comedies, 
have  been  studiously  kept  down ;  and  The 
Kiss,  in  spite  of  its  title,  may  be  sat  out 
without  indelicacy. 

Nov.  20.  The  Rejection,  or  Everybody's 
Business  ;  a  Farce.  Withdrawn  after  its 
firstAepresentation. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

Nov.  11.  Up  to  Town  ;  a  Comic  Opera, 
in  three  acts,  by  Mr.  T.  Dibdin.  A  few 
curtailments  were  made  in  a  subsequent 
representation  ;  and  the  piece  has  since 
been  withdrawn. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Whitehall, T)  IGHT  bon.  Charles  Hope, 
Oct.  22.  President  of  the  College  of 
Justice  in  Scotland,  vice  Blair,  deceased. 

Doicning-street,  Oct.  26.  Anthony  Saint 
John  Baker,  esq.  Secretary  of  Legation 
in  America. 

Whitehall,  Oct.  29.  Right  hon.  David 
Boyle,  His  Majesty’s  Justice  Clerk  in 
Scotland,  vice  Hope. 

Whitehall,  Nov.  9.  Alex.  Frazer  Tytler, 
of  Woodhouslee,  esq.  one  of  the  Lords  of 
Justiciary  in  Scotland,  vice  Boyle. 

Nov.  18.  Sir  H.  Halford,  hart.  one  of  the 
Physicians  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty. — 
Dr.  Baillie,  one  of  the  Physicians  Extra¬ 
ordinary. 

Promotions,  &c. 

T>EV.  John  Cole,  D.  D.  rector  of  Exeter 

College,  Vice-chancellor  of  Oxford 
University,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Rev.  George  D’Oyly,  D.  D.  Christian 
Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
vice  Pearson,  deceased. 

Rev.  John  Russell,  M.  A.  late  student 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Head  Master  of 
Charter -house  School,  tdceRaine,  dec. 

George  Farrant,  esq.  one  of  the  Deputy 
Lieutenants  for  Middlesex. 

Rev.  Thomas  Browne,  D.  D.  master  of 
Christ’s  College,  Vice-chancellor  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  University,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Rev.  Thomas  Elrington,  D.  D.  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  vice  Hall,  resig. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton,  Lord  Rector  of 
Glasgow  University. 

Rev.  John  Evans,  Master  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar-school  at  Woodstock. 

Rev.  Charles  Davy,  Master  of  the  old 
endowed  Grammar-school,  Guilsborough. 

Adam  Gillies,  esq.  advocate,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  (2d  divi¬ 
sion),  vice  Lord  Newton,  deceased. 

Gent.  Mag.  November ,  l£ll, 

11 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

REA,  Robert  Philip  Goodenougb,  M.  A. 

Prebendary  of  Carlisle,  vice  Hudson,  d. 

Rev.  Wm.  Goodenough,  M.  A.  W ark- 
worth  V.  Northum.  vice  Hudson,  deceased. 

Rev.J.Butt,  jun.St.Michael  R. Stamford. 

Rev.  Clias.  Dayman,  Chaplain  to  Forces 
in  Portugal. 

Rev.  Wm.  Finlater,  Durness  church  and 
parish,  in  the  presbytery  of  Tongue,  Su- 
therlandshire,  vice  Thomson,  dee. 

Rev.Wm.Munsey,B.A.  ArundelV.  Suss. 

Rev.  John  Tench,  B.  D.  Great  Roll- 
right  R.  Oxon. 

Rev.  John  Parsons,  M.  A.  Oborne  V. 
with  Castleton,  Dorset,  vice  Digby,  dec. 

Rev.  David  William  Garrow,  M.  A.  and 
Rev.  John  Welboe  Doyle,  B.  A.  Chap¬ 
lains  in  ordinary  to  the  Prince  Regent. 

Rev.  T.  T.  Haverfield,  B.  C.  L.  Chap¬ 
lain  in  ordinary  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

Rev.  W.  J.  D.  Waddilove,  M.  A.  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  Ripon,  Yorkshire. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Armine  Wodehouse, 
M.  A.  Barnham  Broom  R.  with  Bixton 
and  Kimberton  annexed,  Norfolk. 

Rev.  Sherard  Becher,  M.  A.  East  Mark¬ 
ham  V.  with  West  Drayton,  Notts. 

Rev.  Jas.  Rose  Edm.  Nelson,  Congham 
St.  Mary  R.  with  St.  Andrew,  Norfolk. 

Rev.  W.  Clarke,  M.  A.  Sheckling  V. 
withBurstwick,IIolderness,t'iceSnaith,  dec. 

Rev.  J.  Maekretb,  Ottingham  Perpetual 
Curacy,  Yorkshire,  vice  Snaith,  deceased. 

Rev.  Thorpe  Fowke,  M.A.  All  Saints  V. 
Sudbury. 

Rev.Wm.Karslake,  ColmstockV.Devon.' 

Rev.  J.  Thexton,  Beetham  Y.  Y/estmor. 

Rev.  Jonath.  Holmes,  Kildale  R.  Yorks. 


Births. 

1811.  A  T  Clifton,  Lady  Mary  Anne 
Oct.  17.  Sotheby,  a  daughter. 

22.  At  Bath,  the  wife  of  Major-general 
F.  White,  1st  foot,  a  son. 

27.  At  Drimmie-house,  iq  Perthshire, 
Lady  Kinnaird,  a  son. 

28.  AtTabley-house,  Cheshire,  the  lady 
of  Sir  J.  F.  Leicester,  a  son  and  heir. 

31.  In  Devonshire-place,  the  wife  of 
the  late  Thomas  Hughan,  esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 
See  page  491. 

Lately,  At  the  Lodge,  Little  Ealing, 
Countess  of  Banbury,  a  daughter. 

At  Barton  Segrave,  co.  Northampton, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Stopford,  a  daughter. 

The  lady  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  a  dau. 

At  Weymouth,  the  wife  of  Lieut-coU 
Cumming,  1 1th  light  dragoons,  a  dau. 

At  Norwood-park,  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Wiight,  esq.  high  sheriff  for  Notts,  a  dau. 

At  Docking-hall,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  H.  J.  Hearne,  a  son  and  heir. 

Nov.  1.  In  Hertford-street,  Hon.  Lady 
Levinge,  a  son  and  heir, 

Nov. 
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Nov. 2.  AtAdbury-house,  near  Newbury, 
the  wife  of  David  Chambers,  esq.  a  daugh. 

6.  At  Tam  worth -house,  Mitcham,  the 
wife  of  Wm.  Lushington,  esq.  jun.  a  dau. 

8.  In  Wirnpole- street,  Lady  St.  John, 
a  son  and  heir. 

In  Graftdn-street,  Viscountess  Hinch- 
ingbrock,  a  son  and  heir. 

13.  In  Grosvenor-square,  the  wife  of 
G.  H.  Rose,  esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 

Marriages. 

1811.  J  GEORGE,  jun.  esq.  of  Durd- 
Oct.  1  *  ham-lodge,  Stoke-Bisbop,  to 

Her.  'ief,  eldest  daughter  of  G. Thorne,  esq. 
of  Port! and- house,  Kingsdown. 

2.  Thomas  Auch  muty,  esq.  King’s  own 
dragoons,  to  Bridget,  seventh  daughter  of 
the  late  Charles  Domvile,  esq.  of  Santry, 
Templeague,  and  Laughlinstown,  Dublin. 

5.  Matthew  Fortescue,  esq.  eldest  son 
of  Hon.  Matt  hew  F.  of  Holnicote,  Somerset, 
to  Erskine,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Jas. 
Christie,  esq.  of  Durie,  eo.  Fife. 

8.  Re-married,  W.  S,  Stewart,  esq.  of 
Rose-hall,  to  Miss  Baxter,  daughter  of  the 
late  Capf.  B.  B.  of  Lynn  Regis.  They 
were  married  in  Scotland  in  January  last. 

14.  At  Swepston,  N.  W.  Oliver,  esq. 
captain  horse- artillery,  to  Eliza  Susanna, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Baxter. 

16.  Major-gen.  Hon.  Tho. Mahon,  ehlest 
son  of  Lord  Idartland,  to  Catharine,  eldest 
daughter  of  Jas.  Topping,  esq.  of  What- 
croft-hall,  Cheshire. 

1 8.  Rev.  J ohn  Turner,  eldest  son  of  John 
T.  esq.  of  Hatterley-house,  co.  Glouc.  to 
Mary  Jane,  only  dau.  of  Capt.  E.  Seymour 
Baily,  R.  N. .  of  Whiddon-park,  Devon. 

22.  Rev.  E.  Mellish,  to  the  eldest  dau. 
and  coheiress  of  Rev.  Wm.  Leigh,  late 
Dean  of  Hereford. 

Sam.  Shaeii,  esq.  barrister,  ofLincoln’s- 
inn,  to  Rebecca,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Isaac  Solly,  esq. 

24.  Henry  F.  C.  Cavendish,  capt.  103d 
reg.  second  son  of  Lord  G.  H.  C.  to  Sarah, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Fawkener, 
esq.  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Wm.  Jones  Burdett,  esq.  of  Stowey,  co. 
Somerset,  to  Miss  Brent,  niece  of  Timothy 
B.  esq.  Old  Burlington-street. 

W.  Wright,  M.  D.  Norwich,  to  Harriet, 
youngest  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Pretyman, 
residentiary  of  Norwich  Cathedral. 

Rev.  John  Ward,  rector  of  Stoke,  and 
Occold,  Suffolk,  to  Mrs.  Stutter,  widow 
of  John  S.  esq.  of  Stowmarket,  and  daugh. 
of  B.  Long,  esq.  of  Ipswich. 

Alex.  Donovan,  esq.  to  Eliza,  widow  of 
late  Geo.  Augustus  Coke,  esq.  and  dau. 
of  late  Chas.  Mellish,  esq.  Blyth,  Notts. 

Wm.  Hunter,  esq.  Upper  Holloway,  to 
Miss  Mildred  Bradshaw,  Highbury-place. 

25. "  At  Kilbryde  Castle,  Dr.  J.  Barclay, 
physician,  of  Edinburgh,  to  Eleonora, 
youngest  daugh.  of  Sir  J.  Campbell,  bart. 


26.  Rev. Francis  Mills,  of  Barford,  War¬ 
wickshire,  to  Catharine,  4th  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  bart. 

29.  At  Fareham,  M.  Hawker,  esq.  of 
Cattisfield,  Hants,  to  Mrs.  Poore,  widow 
of  G.  P.  esq.  Grove-house,  Isle  of  Wight. 

31.  P.  R.  Lempriere,  esq.  Clere-park, 
Hants,  to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  J. 
Poingdestre,  esq.  Isle  of  Jersey. 

Lately.  By  special  licence,  Marquis  of 
Downshire,  to  Lady  Maria  Windsor,  sister 
of  Earl  of  Plymouth. 

Rev.  Rich.  Burney,  rector  of  Rimpton, 
Somerset,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dan.  of  R,ev. 
J.  Williams,  vicar  of  Marston  Magna. 

Rev.  Wm.  Woolston,  B.  A.  Adderbmy, 
Oxon,  to  eldest  dau.  of  T.  Peak,  esq.  Keel. 

Rev.  R.  Yoburgh,  vicar  of  New  Sleaford, 
and  rector  of  Tothill,  to  Miss  Norton, 
of  Little  Stanmore. 

Lieut.-col.  Otway,  to  Frances,  only  dau. 
of  Sir  Charles  Blicke. 

Lieut.-col.  Browne,  E.  India  Company’s 
service,  to  Miss  Barnes,  Cockermouth. 

Lieut.-col.  Houstoun,  to  Miss  Mason,  of 
Woodsfield,  Worcestershire. 

Lieut.  Campbell,  R.  N.  son  of  the  late 
Gen.  J.  F.  C.  of  Saltoun-hall,  near  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  Miss  Thorndike,  daughter  of 
Samuel  T.  esq.  of  Ipswich. 

At  Tre  Madoc,  by  special  licence, 
Martin  Williams,  esq.  capt.  15th  hussars, 
to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  late  John 
Edward  Madocks,  esq. 

John  Wingfield,  esq.  of  Onslow,  to  Mary 
Anne,  only  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Rocke, 
of  Cluogunford-park. 

At  Pitminster,  P.  Mules,  esq.  IJoniton, 
to  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  Col.  Vibart, 
of  Ambard-house,  near  Taunton. 

Lieut.-col.  Smyth,  second  son  of  Right 
Hon.  J.  S.  of  Heath,  near  Wakefield,  to 
Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  D.  Wilson,  esq. 
of  Dallam  Tower,  Westmoreland. 

At  Dublin,  Anderson  Saunders,  esq.  t® 
Lady  Fitzgerald. 

At  Glasneven,  near  Dublin,  Compton 
Domville,  esq.  Santry-house,  to  Elizabeth 
Frances  Lindsey,  dau.  of  Bp.  of  Kildarq. 

At  Dublin,  W.  Adams,  esq.  Oculist,  to 
Jane  Eliza,  youngest  daughter  of  late  Col,. 
Rawson,  M.  P.  Belmont-house,  Wicklow. 

Nov.  6.  Re-married,  Viscount  and  Lady 
Mary  Deerhurst,  They  were  married 
some  time  since  in  Scotland. 

7.  Hon.  Philip  Pleydell  Bouverie,  to 
Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  Wm.  A’Court, 
bart.  of  Heytesbury. 

9.  Re-married,  Philip  Squambella,  esq. 
eldest  son  of  the  Vice-Duke  of  Marino,  to 
Frances,  third  daughter  of  Godfrey  Mey- 
nell,  esq.  of  Bradley-hall,  co.  Derby. 

II.  Peter  Horrocks,  esq.  of  French- 
wood,  near  Preston,  to  Clara,  second 
dau.  of  Win.  Jupp,  esq.  Goring,  Sussex. 

19.  Rev.  G.  J.  Tavel,  to  Lady  Augusta 

Fitzroy,  sister  of  Duke  of  Grafton. 


THE 
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THE  late  bishop  of  dromore. 


The  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Percy,  D.  D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore,  whose  death  we 
announced  in  our  last,  p.  595,  was  well 
known  for  more  than  half  a  century  by 
various  learned  and  ingenious  publica¬ 
tions,  and  distinguished  by  the  most  active 
and  exemplary  public  and  private  virtues. 
In  hint  Literature  has  lost  one  of  its  bright¬ 
est  ornaments  and  warmest  patrons  ;  his 
ardour  of  genius,  his  tine  classical  taste, 
his  assiduity  of  research,  and  his  indefa¬ 
tigable  zeal  in  its  cause,  were  such  as 
were  possessed  by  the  distinguished  few, 
and  which  will  for  ever  render  his  name 
dear  to  Learning  and  Science.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Shenstone,  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Reynolds  ;  and  the  last  of  the 
illustrious  association  of  men  of  letters, 
who  flourished  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  reign.  He  was  a  native  of 
Bridgenorth  in  Shropshire,  and  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  July  1753 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  ;  and  in  1756 
he  was  presented  by  that  College  to  the  vi¬ 
carage  of  Easton  Mauduit,  in  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  which  he  held  with  the  rectory 
of  Wilbye,  in  the  same  county,  given 
him  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex.  In  1761  he 
began  his  literary  career,  and  published 
“Han  Kiou  Chouan,”  a  translation  from 
the  Chinese  ;  which  was  followed,  in  1762, 
by  a  collection  of  “  Chinese  Miscellanies,*’ 
and  m  1763  by  “  Five  Pieces  of  Runic 
Poeiry,”  translated  from  the  Icelandic 
language.  In  1764  he  published  a  new 
version  of  the  “  Song  of  Solomon,”  with 
a  Commentary  and  Annotations.  The 
year  following  he  published  the  “  Reliques 
of  Antient  English  Poetry,”  a  work  which 
constitutes  an  era  in  the  history  of  English 
Literature  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Per¬ 
haps  the  perusal  of  a  folio  volume  of 
antient  manuscripts  given  the  Bishop  by 
a  friend  in  early  life  (from  which  he  after¬ 
wards  made  large  extracts  in  the  “  Re¬ 
liques”),  led  his  mind  to  those  studies  in 
which  he  so  eminently  distinguished  him¬ 
self. — The  same  year  be  published  “  A 
Key  to  the  New  Testament,”  a  concise 
manual  for  Students  of  Sacred  Literature, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  Universi¬ 
ties,  and  often  reprinted.  After  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  “  Reliques”  he  was  invited 
by  the  late  Duke  and  Duchess  of  North¬ 
umberland  to  reside  with  them  as  their 
domestic  chaplain.  In  1769  he  published 
“  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Sons  of 
the  Clergy  at  St.  Paul’s.”  In  1770  he 
conducted  “  The  Northumberland  House¬ 
hold  Book”  through  the  press;  the  same 
year  he  published  “  The  Hermit  of  Wark- 
worth,”  and  a  translation  of  MalleCs 
**  Northern  Antiquities,”  with  notes.  A 


Second  Edition  of  the  “  Reliques  of  An¬ 
tient  Poetry”  was  published  in  1775,  a 
third  in  1794  ;  and  a  fourth  is  now  in  the 
press. — In  the  year  1769  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  ;  in  1778  he  was  promoted  to  the 
deanry  of  Carlisle  ;  and  in  1782  to  the  bi- 
shoprick  of  Dromore  in  Ireland,  where  he 
constantly  resided,  promoting  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  comfort  of  the  poor  with  unre¬ 
mitting  attention,  and  superintending  the 
sacred  and  civil  interests  of  the  diocese, 
with  vigilance  and  assiduity  ;  revered  and 
beloved  for  his  piety,  liberality,  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  hospitality,  by  persons  of  every 
rank  and  religious  denomination.  Under 
the  loss  of  sight,  of  which  he  was  gradually 
deprived  some  years  before  his  death, 
he  steadily  maintained  his  habitual  cheer¬ 
fulness  ;  and  in  his  last  painful  illness  he 
displayed  such  fortitude  and  strength  of 
mind,  such  patience  and  resignation  to 
the  divine  will,  and  expressed  such  heart¬ 
felt  thankfulness  for  the  goodness  and 
mercy  shewn  to  him  in  the  course  of  a 
long  and  happy  life,  as  were  truly  im¬ 
pressive  and  worthy  of  that  pure  Christian, 
spirit,  in  him  so  eminently  conspicuous. 
His  only  son  died.  Two  daughters  sur¬ 
vive  him ;  the  eldest  is  married  to  Samuel 
Isted,  esq.  of  Ecton,  in  Northampton¬ 
shire,  and  the  youngest  to  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Pierce  Meade,  Archdeacon  of  Dro¬ 
more. — In  1777  the  Rev.  John  Bowie  ad¬ 
dressed  a  printed  Letter  to  Dr.  Percy, 
announcing  a  new  and  classical  Edition  of 
“  Don  Quixote.”  In  1780  Mr.  Nichols 
was  indebted  to  him  for  many  useful  com¬ 
munications  for  the  “  Select  Collection  of 
Miscellany  Poems.”  When  elevated  to  the 
Mitre,  Mr.  Nichols  was  also  under  further 
obligations  in  the  “  History  of  Hinck¬ 
ley,”  1782.  In  1786  the  edition  of  the 
Tatler,  in  six  volumes  small  8vo,  was 
benefited  by  the  hints  suggested  by 
Bp.  Percy  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Calder,  the 
learned  and  industrious  Annotator  and 
Editor  of  those  volumes.  The  subsequent 
Editions  of  the  Spectator  and  Guardian 
were  also  improved  by  some  of  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  notes.  Between  the  years  1760 
and  1764,  Dr.  Percy  had  proceeded  very 
far  at  the  press  with  an  admirable  edition 
of  “  Surrey’s  Poems,”  and  also  with  a 
good  edition  of  the  Works  of  Villiers  Duke 
of  Buckingham  5  both  which,  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  causes,  remained  many  years  un¬ 
finished  in  the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Tonson 
in  the  Savoy  ;  but  were  resumed  in  1795, 
and  nearly  brought  to  a  conclusion  ■  when 
the  whole  impression  of  both  works  was 
unfortunately  consumed  by  the  fire  in  Red 
Lion  Passage  in  ISOS. 
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Deaths. 

1811.  ¥NTERRED  in  Keel  Church- 
JMarch  9.  £  yard,  Mr.  John  Tomlinson. 
This  young  man  was  the  son  of  Rev.  James 
Tomlinson,  late  assistant  curate  of  Keel  ; 
and  was  sent  to  Jamaica  in  1803,  where  a 
situation  was  procured  him  on  Montpe¬ 
lier  estate,  in  the  parish  of  St.  James  ; 
and  in  which  1  he  was  led  to  hope  that  he 
should  be  able  to  acquire  a  comfortable 
fortune  :  but  his  prospect  of  gaining  an 
independence  to  enable  him  to  return  to 
his  native  country  was  repeatedly  clouded 
by  the  destructive  force  of  that  climate. 
His  constitution  was  too  weak  to  enable 
him  to  withstand  the  heat  and  rains  of 
that  island.  Some  part  of  his  time  he 
suffered  from  violent  fever;  and  repeated 
and  neglected  colds  brought  on  consump¬ 
tion  ;  with  which  he  struggled  for  a  time 
at  Jamaica,  till  all  hopes  of  his  recovery 
among  his  friends  there  vanished.  His 
last  resort  was  a  voyage  to  his  native  land. 
As  is  not  unusual  with  persons  under  si¬ 
milar  disorders,  his  hope  of  recovery 
never  forsook  him  till  a  day  or  two  before 
his  death.  An  intimation  that  his  com¬ 
plaint  was  dangerous,  and  his  recovery 
doubtful,  was,  at  first,  received  as  un¬ 
kind  ;  and  sometimes  excited  his  anger. 
The  thoughts  of  death  certainly  gave  him 
alarm,  not  from  the  horrors  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  for  he  was  a  most  dutiful 
son  and  upright  character;  but  from  the 
hope,  which  youth  ever  entertains,  of  pro¬ 
longing  life  ;  and  from  that  neglect  of  ha¬ 
bitually  thinking  on  our  latter  end,  which 
is  too  common  to  all  ages,  even  among 
professing  Christians.  Having  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  daily  beholding  bis  gradual  de¬ 
scent  to  the  grave,  I  endeavoured  to  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  the  awful  change,  by  re¬ 
minding  him  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  to 
all,  and  more  particularly  to  those  in 
sickness ;  and  by  the  recommendation  of 
prayer.  In  devotional  exercises  he  will¬ 
ingly  joined,  and  was  desirous  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  holy  sacrament.  During  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  devotion  such  prayers  were  gra¬ 
dually  introduced  as  could  not  fail  to  im¬ 
press  his  mind  with  a  belief  that  his  end 
was  considered  very  nigh  at  hand  by  those 
around  him.  By  these  means  he  obtained 
perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
On  the  day  before  his  departure,  when 
Death  had  evidently  laid  his  hand  upon 
him,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  considerable 
length  to  one  of  his  friends  at  Jamaica, 
which  was  as  legible  and  correct,  as  if  he 
bad  been  in  health.  On  the  morning  of 
his  departure,  he  arose,  and  put  on  his 
clothes  without  any  assistance;  a  short 
time  after,  upon  my  entering  the  room 
where  he  was,  I  found  him  supported  by 
bis  afflicted  mother,  a  widow,  and  his 
youngest  sister.  When  he  saw  me  he  held 
out.  his  hand,  and  said,  “  Farewell-and-in- 
H-few-minutcs-Fhofe-lo  be-under  the-pw- 


tection-of-the-blessed  Jesus”  He  was  soon 
after  laid  upon  his  death -bed  ;  and  I  then 
departed,  “  committing  him  to  God’s  gra¬ 
cious  mercy  and  protection.”  His  mo¬ 
ther  was  also  at  that  time  prevailed  upon 
to  leave  the  room,  in  order  to  diminish 
the  poignancy  of  that  agony  which  such  a 
scene  was  calculated  to  excite.  On  my 
return,  a  few  hour3  afterwards,  I  found 
him  a  corpse  ;  but  the  scene  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  my  absence  was  highly  inte¬ 
resting,  and  affords  a  subject  of  contem¬ 
plation  to  every  serious  mind.  He  was 
anxious  for  his  mother’s  return  ;  and  when 
he  again  beheld  her,  he  cried  out,  “  Mo¬ 
ther,  come  and  see  me  depart.”  She  com¬ 
plied  with  his  wish;  and,  while  she  was 
witnessing  the  vital  spark  of  her  only  son 
glimmering  in  its  socket,  she  asked  him 
if  he  felt  much  pain ;  he  replied,  “  No, 
nothing  but  extreme  cold,  and  shortness  of 
breath.”  At  length  his  summons  ap¬ 
proached,  and  he  announced  their  arrival 
by  saying,  “  Now-Mother -1- depart ;”  and 
instantly,  with  no  perceptible  interval  of 
time  between  that  declaration  and  his 
death,  his  soul  left  its  worn-out  tene¬ 
ment,  in  which  it  had  resided  only  24 
years,  to  witness  unknown  scenes  in  ano¬ 
ther  world.  —  1  have  sent  yon  an  account 
of  this  young  man’s  death,  as  being  to 
me,  in  the  first  place  very  extraordinary  : 
for,  in  general,  immediately  before  dissolu¬ 
tion^  symptoms  of  insensibility  or  delirium 
are  observed  ;  but  he  retained  his  faculties 
to  the  last,  and  told  the  precise  moment 
of  his  departure,  with  a  voice  as  audible 
and  distinct  as  in  his  usual  conversation  ; 
but  with  an  utterance  something  slower. 
It  also  affords  an  instance  of  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  and  of  the  holy  sacrament, 
“  as  means  of  obtaining  that  inward  spi¬ 
ritual  grace”  which  “  is  sufficient”  for  us 
in  the  hour  of  the  utmost  need,  and  ought 
never  to  be  neglected  by  those  who  wish 
to  meet  the  king  of  terrors  without  dismay ! 

W.  S.  Newcastle. 

Sept.  9.  In  her  89th  year,  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
relict  of  the  late  John  Pritchard,  esq.  of 
Dinam,  in  the  county  of  Anglesea.  She 
was  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  R.  Wil¬ 
liams,  esq.  of  Erianel,  in  the  said  county. 

Sept.  12.  In  his  32d  year,  Thomas 
Lloyd,  of  Birmingham,  merchant,  fourth 
son  of  Charles  Lloyd,  esq,  Banker.  And 
on  the  15th  of  October,  in  her  22d  year, 
Caroline,  fourth  daughter  of  the  said 
Charles  Lloyd.  The  formerrbas  left  a 
disconsolate  widow  and  three  children. 
The  amiable  qualities  of  these  young 
people  (cut  off  ifi  the  bloom  of  life)  en¬ 
deared  them  to  all  their  acquaintance. — « 
Also,  in  October,  in  his  33d  ear.  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Lloyd,  third  son  of  Charles  Lloyd,  To 
dilate  in  many  words  upon  bis  character, 
would  be  to  violate  the  modest  regard  due 
to  his  memory,  who  in  his  lifetime  shrunk 
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so  anxiously  from  every  species  of  notice. 
His  constitutional  misfortune  was  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  nervous  sensibility,  which  in  the 
purest  of  hearts  produced  rather  too  great 
a  spirit  of  self-abasement,  a  perpetual 
apprehension  of  not  doing  what  was  right. 
Yet,  beyond  this  tenderness,  he  seemed 
absolutely  to  have  no  self-regards  at  all. 
His  eye  was  single,  and  ever  fixed  upon 
that  form  of  goodness,  which  he  venerated 
wherever  he  found  it,  except  in  himself. 
What  he  was  to  his  parents,  and  in  his 
family,  the  newness  of  their  sorrow  may 
make  it  unseasonable  to  touch  St;  his 
loss,  alas  !  was  but  one  in  a  comphaatioh 
of  domestic  afflictions  which  have  fallen 
so  heavy  of  late  upon  a  very  worthy 
house.  But  as  a  friend,  the  writer  of  this 
memorial  can  witness,  that  what  he  once 
esteemed  and  ioved,  it  was  an  unalterable 
law  of  his  mind  to  continue  to  esteem  and 
love.  Absences  of  years,  the  disconti¬ 
nuance  of  correspondence,  from  whatever 
cause,  for  ever  so  great  a  length  of  time, 
made  no  difference.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
affectionate  part  of  his  uature  could  suffer 
no  abatement.  The  display  of  what  the 
world  calls  shining  talents,  would  have 
been  incompatible  with  a  character  like 
his;  but  he  oftentimes  let  fall,  in  bis  fa¬ 
miliar  talk,  and  in  his  letters,  bright 
and  original  illustrations  of  feeling,  which 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  genius,  if 
his  own  watchful  modest  spirit  had  not 
constantly  interposed  to  recall  and  sub¬ 
stitute  for  them  some  of  the  ordinary  forms 
of  observation,  which  lay  less  out  of  that 
circle  of  common  sympathy,  within  which 
his  kind  nature  delighted  to  move* 

Sept.  21.  Mr.  John  Thomas,  of  Newport. 
He  served  the  office  of  mayor  three  times, 
and  was  40  years  an  alderman  of  that  bo¬ 
rough.  His  unaffected  piety,  mildness  of 
manners,  and  great  integrity,  made  him 
deservedly  esteemed. 

Sept.  23.  Aged  22,  Eliza,  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  W.  Denton,  of  Wakefield. 
And  on  the  following  day,  aged  25,  Miss 
Harriet  D,  her  sister.  The  slow  but  sure 
ravages  of  consumption  terminated  the 
earthly  career  of  both.  Their  mortal  re¬ 
mains  were  deposited  in  the  same  grave  ; 
where  also  had  previously  been  interred 
the  corpse  of  their  mother  Aug.  27,  1810  ; 
and  that  of  their  sister  Frances,  Sept.  27, 
1809,  who  at  the  age  of  18,  fell  a  martyr 
to  the  same  disease,  as  their  eldest  sister 
had  done  about  four  years  before. 

Sept .  25.  Found  dead  in  her  bed  after 
retiring  to  rest  in  apparent  good  health, 
Mrs.  Burn,  of  Buratly-Sike,  Cumberland. 

Sept.  26.  At  Bury,  near  Portsmouth, 
whither  she  wen',  fur  the  recovery  of  her 
health,  Mrs.  Jane  Filzhugh  Yeats,  of 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  relict  of 
J)avid  Y.  esq. 

Oct.  1.  Mrs.  C.  Toussaint,  qf  Castle- 
street,  Leicester-square, 


At  Eastcott,  Middlesex,  in  his  76th 
year,  John  Hingeston,  esq. 

After  a  severe  illness,  Joseph  Kemble, 
esq.  of  Woodhurst,  Hunts. 

At  Roclife,  near  Carlisle,  aged  76,  Mr. 
John  Hodgson,  sen.  late  of  Coleman-street, 
merchant. 

Fell  from  his  horse,  and  instantly  ex¬ 
pired,  whilst  in  company  with  another 
gentleman,  Rev.  Thomas  Stone,  of  Ushaw 
College,  near  Durham. 

Oct.  2.  After  two  hours’  illness,  Mr. 
Tester,  landlord  of  the  Maidenhead  public- 
house,  Battle-bridge. 

At  Klmswell,  Suffolk,  aged  77,  Sir 
Hervey  Smith,  bart.  last  surviving  officer 
present  at  the  death  of'  Gen.  Wolfe  at 
Quebec,  and  one  of  his  Aides-de-camp. 

At  Bristol,  the  infant  daughter  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Tidy,  14th  foot. 

At  Wiveliscombe,  G.  Yea,  esq.  young¬ 
est  and  last  surviving  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Wm.  Y.  bart.  of  Pyriand. 

At  her  son’s  house,  in  the  Close,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  P.  Davies,  esq. 

Suddenly,  on  his  way  from  Cork  to 
Clonmell,  Lieut.  Abercrombie,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  Drivers. 

In  Charlemont  street,  Dublin,  in  his  61st 
year,  Adam  Loftus  Lynn,  esq.  cousin  of 
the  late  Marquis  of  Ely. 

In  her  19th  year,  Margaret,  only 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Parry,  bookseller, 
of  Dublin. 

Oct.  3.  Aged  16,  Jane,  only  daughter 
of  Samuel  Pellew,  and  niece  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Pel  lew. 

In  London,  aged  8,  Jamps,  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  Rusher,  bookseller,  Pleading. 

At  Little  Hillingdon,  Middlesex,  aged 
22  months,  Eleanor,  youngest  daughter 
of  William  Thompson  Corbett,  esq.  of 
Darnall-hall,  Cheshire,  and  Elsham,  co. 
Lincoln. 

At  Wraxall  Lodge,  co.  Dorset,  in  his 
78th  year,  Richard  Vaughan,  esq. 

Thomas  Colson,  an  eccentric  character 
of  Jpswich,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  This  man  was  originally 
a  wool-comber,  then  a  weaver ;  but  the 
failure  of  that  employ  induced  him  to 
enter  the  Suffolk  militia,  and,  while  quar¬ 
tered  at  Leicester,  with  bis  usual  inge¬ 
nuity,  be  learned  the  trade  of  stocking¬ 
weaving,  which  he  afterwards  followed  in 
Suffolk;  but  this  in  its  turn  he  quitted, 
and  became  a  fisherman  on  the  river  Or¬ 
well.  His  little  vessel,  every  part  of  it 
his  own  workmanship,  was  a  curiosity  of 
patchwork,  and  seemed  too  crazy  to  live 
in  fair  weather  (his  poverty  not  affording 
means  to  procure  proper  materials);  yet 
in  this  leaky  craft  it  was  his  custom  night 
and  day,  in  storms  and  calm,  to  toil  on 
the  Orwell  for  fish.  Subject  to  violent 
chronic  complaints,  and  his  mind  some¬ 
what  distempered,  his  figure  tall  and  thin, 
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with  meagre’countenance  and  piercing  blue 
eyes,  he  has  been  aptly  described, 

With  squalid  garments  round  him  flung. 
And  o’er  his  bended  shoulders  hung 
A  string  of  perforated  stones, 

With  knots  of  elm  and  horses’  bones. 

He  dreams  that  wizards,  leagued  with  hell. 
Have  o’er  him  cast  their  deadly  spell ; 
Though  pinching  pains  his  limbs  endure, 

He  holds  his  life  by  charms  secure, 

And,  while  he  feels  the  torturing  ban, 

No  wave  can  drown  the  spell-bound  man. 

But  this  security  was  his  death — di'iven 
on  the  ooze  by  the  storm  of  the  Sd  Oct. 
he  was  seen,  and  importuned  to  leave  his 
vessel,  but  refusing,  the  ebb  of  the  tide 
drew  his  vessel  off  the  ooze  into  deep 
water,  when  his  charm  failed,  and  poor 
Robinson  was  drowned. 

At  Deen,  co.  Northampton,  Rev.  Tho. 
Read,  vicar  of  Corby,  co.  Lincoln,  and 
son  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  R.  formerly  master 
of  the  grammar-school,  Stamford. 

Aged  74,  Mr.  William  Winton,  book¬ 
seller,  Nottingham. 

At  Welton,  co.  Lincoln,  aged  60,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Empson,  of  Hull. 

At  Louth,  aged  79,  Mrs.  Mary  Hurton, 
relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  H.  and  mo¬ 
ther  of  Mr.  Henry  H.  bookseller. 

Oct.  4.  Henry  Edward  Hayman,  esq. 
Putney. 

Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Webb,  of 
Hayes,  Middlesex. 

On  a  visit  at  Farringdon,  Berks,  of  an 
apoplectic  fit,  aged  64,  Rev.  Thomas 
Dunscombe,  M.  A.  of  Broughton. 

Aged  64,  Mrs.  Nurse,  relict  of  the  late 
Mr.  Abraham  N.  of  Sapcote,  co.  Leicester. 

In  Grafton-street,  Dublin,  aged  78, 
Mr.  S.  Whyte,  whose  rare  and  various 
merits  as  a  teacher  entitle  him  not  only  to 
the  applause,  but  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
country.  He  introduced  a  more  regular 
and  refined,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
generally  useful,  system  of  education,  than 
had  before  his  time  been  either  known  or 
adopted  :  a  system  which  he  continued  to 
improve  upon  to  the  very  last  hour  of  his 
life.  Amongst  those  who  now  figure  most 
in  arts  and  arms ;  statesmen,  warriors, 
orators,  and  poets  - — the  Wellesleys,  the 
Sheridans,  and  the  Moores,  trace  the 
first  opening  of  their  powers  to  his  culti¬ 
vation. 

Oct.  5.  In  Great  Russell- sti'eet,  after  a 
faithful  service  of  50  years,  John  Dailey, 
esq.  one  of  the  Surveyors-general  of  the 
Customs. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Elmes,  of  Col¬ 
lege  hill. 

At  Broxbourn,  Herts,  of  consumption, 
John  Martin  Schwieger,  esq.  native  of 
Hamburgh. 

At  Bi'ighton,  in  her  25th  year,  Amelia, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  J,  Beuze- 
ville,  esq.  Woodford,  Essex, 


Rev.  C.  Clifton,  curate  of  Alverstoke, 
Hants. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burge,  ironmonger,  Bath. 

At  Bewdley,  where  he  had  been  banker 
40  years,  aged  S3,  Samuel  Kenrick,  esq. 
whose  liberality  of  conduct  and  engaging 
deportment  rendered  him  universally  re¬ 
spected. 

Oct.  6.  In  Bedford-place,  aged  64,  John 
Jourdan,  esq. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Marshall,  surgeon. 
Half-moon-street. 

Of  a  typhus  fever,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Maurice,  surgeon,  High-street,  Marybone. 

At  his.'father’s,  in  his  20th  year,  Henry, 
youngest  son  of  Joseph  Finch,  esq.  of 
Dolbeys-hill,  Wilsdon. 

At  Dorchester,  on  his  way  to  Exeter, 
aged  38,  Lieut.  Wm.Truscott,  R.N.  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Adm.  T. ;  who  had  lately 
returned  from  Guadaloupe,  where  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  during  the  present  w  ar. 

Aged  78,  Rev.  Charles  Lee,  who  bad 
been  head-master  of  the  Free  Grammar- 
school  of  Bristol  nearly  48  years ;  which 
establishment,  till  declining  age  checked 
his  exertions,  he  conducted  with  the  high¬ 
est  reputation. 

At  Taunton,  near  Oundle,  aged  52, 
Arthur  Mackie,  M.  D.  deputy  postmas¬ 
ter-general  of  Barbados.  He  has  left  a 
widow,  and  nine  children  under  age. 

In  consequence  of  bis  horse  falling,  re¬ 
turning  from  Garrigillgate  fair,  which  killed 
him  on  the  spot,  Mr.  John  Errington,  of 
the  Turk’s- head-inn,  Alston,  Cumberland. 

At  Abergavenny,  J.  Powell  Longener, 
esq.  of  Perthyre,  co.  Monmouth. 

At  Fairfield,  Lanarkshire,  aged  85,  Mrs. 
Cumming. 

At  Paris,  in  his  63d  year,  Roger  Pal¬ 
mer,  esq.  of  Palmerstown,  co.  Mayo,  and 
Rush  House,  co.  Dublin.  After  a  ten 
years’  cruel  and  unjust  detention  in 
France,  the  Tyrant’s  permit  was  at  length 
obtained,  and  anxious  friends  were  aw'ait- 
ing  his  near  return  to  England.  Alas  ! 
in  vain.  By  no  earthly  mandate  was  the 
prisoner  released;  his  passport  was  for 
eternity,  pointing  to  freedom  and  happi¬ 
ness  in  a  better  world.  (See  p.  403.) 

Oct.  7.  Mr.  W.  Collett,  of  Flemel 
Iloinpsted,  Herts.  i 

In  her  73d  year,  Mrs.  Pindar,  wife  of 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  P.  of  Gainsborough. 

.  Suddenly,  by  the  rupture  of  a  blood¬ 
vessel,  aged  55,  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of 
Grasby,  co.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Cursons,  farmer,  of  Upton.  Fie 
had  walked,  in  perfect  health  and  spirits, 
to  South  Walsham,  intending  to  settle  his 
affairs  and  make  his  will,  when  he  sat 
down  at  a  friend’s  house,  and  expired. 

In  his  29th  year,  Rev.  J.  Brown,  vicar 
of  Kirkleatham,  and  rector  of  Kiikdale, 
Yorkshire. 

At  the  Rectory-house,  Newtown,  in  his 
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£lst  year,  Rev.  Edward  Lewis,  rector  of 
Newtown,  in  the  commission  of  the  peace# 
and  a  deputy-lieutenant,  for  the  county  of 
Montgomery. 

Oct.  8.  At  Horsham,  in  consequence  of 
her  clothes  taking  fire  the  preceding  even¬ 
ing,  Mrs.  Finlay. 

At  Gloucester,  Charles  Brandon  Trye, 
esq.  F.  R.  S.  senior  surgeon  of  the  County 
Infirmary.  He  was  descended  from  the  an- 
tient  family  of  Trye,  of  Hardwick,  co.  Glou¬ 
cester;  born  Aug.  21,  1757.  He  married 
Mary,  elder  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Lysons,’  rector  of  Rodmarton ;  by  whom 
he  left  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  In 
1797,  he  succeeded  to  a  considerable  es¬ 
tate,  consisting  of  the  manor,  advow'son, 
and  chief  landed  property  in  the  parish 
of  Leckhampton,  near  Cheltenham,  under 
the  will  of  his  cousin,  Henry  Norwood, 
esq.  whose  family  had  possessed  them  for 
many  generations. — This  gentleman  will 
be  long  regretted,  /not  only  as  a  surgeon, 
but  as  a  man  extremely  useful  in  various 
undertakings  of  national  concern,  such  as 
rail-roads,  canals,  &c.  in  the  planning 
©f  which  he  evinced  great  genius.  As  a 
surgeon,  his  practice  was  extensive,  and 
his  success  great.  Many  arduous  and 
difficult  operations  he  performed,  which 
*nded  in  perfect  cures,  after  others  of 
eminence  had  shrunk  from  the  undertak¬ 
ings.  His  operations  were  conceived  and 
executed  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  attained  by 
a  well-grounded  education,  and  constant 
intense  study  through  life.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  under  the  eminent  surgeon,  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell,  of  Worcester,  then  studied  under  John 
Hunter ;  was  house-surgeon  to  the  West¬ 
minster  Infirmary,  and  afterwards  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  very  ingenious  and  scientific 
Sheldon.  He  was  for  some  time  house- 
surgeon  and  apothecary  to  the  Infirmary 
in  Gloucester.  Shortly  after  he  quitted 
that  situation,  he  was  elected  surgeon  to 
that  charity,  an  office  which  he  filled  for 
near  thirty  years,  discharging  its  duties 
with  great  credit  to  himself;  while  those 
placed  under  his  care  were  sensible  of  the 
advantages  they  possessed  from  his  assi¬ 
duous  attention  to  their  sufferings.  He 
trained  up  several  surgeons,  many  of 
whom  are  exercising  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with 
credit  to  their  preceptor,  honour  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  utility  to  mankind.  As  an 
author,  he  was  well  known  to  the  literary 
part  of  the  medical  world;  and  published: 
I.  “Remarks  on  Morbid  Retentions  of 
Urine,”  1784.  2.  “Review  of  Jesse 

Foot’s  Observations  on  the  Venereal 
Disease,”  (being  an  answer  to  his  attack 
on  John  Hunter,)  1787.  3.  “  An  Essay 

on  the  swelling  of  the  lower  Extremities 
incident  to  Lying-in  Women,”  1792.  4. 

"‘Illustrations  of  some  of  the  Injuries  to 


which  the  lower  Limbs  are  exposed, ,r 
(with  plates,)  1802.  5.  “Essay  on  some 

of  the  Stages  of  the  Operation  of  Cutting 
for  the  Stone,”  1311.  6.  An  Essay  on 

Aneurisms,  in  Latin,  was  far  advanced  in 
the  press  several  years  ago,  but  was  laid 
aside,  and  not  quite  completed  at  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  death.  He  has  left  several  interest¬ 
ing  eases,  and  other  observations,  in  ma¬ 
nuscript  ;  and  many  of  his  papers  of  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  nature,  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
fession,  are  to  be  found  in  various  periodi¬ 
cal  publications.  He  was  a  steady  friend 
and  promoter  of  the  Vaccine  inoculation. 

At  Barnstaple,  Mrs.  Kittoe,  widow  of 
the  late  G.  K.  esq.  of  Antigua. 

In  consequence  of  a  nut-shell  getting 
into  his  throat  on  the  6th  instant,  aged 
18,  T.  Henry,  son  of  Mr.  H.  of  Breckon- 
hill,  near  Durham. 

At  Carlisle,  aged  91,  J.  Wherlings,  esq. 
He  was  chosen  alderman  1768,  senior  al¬ 
derman  1784  ;  and  served  the  office  of 
mayor  seven  times. 

Oct.  9.  At  her  son’s  house,  Mr.  John 
Jones,  New-street,  Bishopsgate  -  street, 
aged  90,  Mrs.  Gwen  Jones. 

At  Witham,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Newton,  aged  50,  Rev.  Stephen  Fors¬ 
ter,  dissenting  minister  of  the  Independent 
denomination  at  Maldon,  Essex. 

At  Caius-college-lodge,  Cambridge,  in 
her  34th  jmar,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Davy,  the  master.  (See  Part  I.  of  this  vo¬ 
lume,  p.  490.) 

At  Colsterworth,  in  a  fit,  Mr.  Currie, 
father  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  C.  vicar  of  Os- 
bornby,  co.  Lincoln. 

At  Bordesley,  in  his  81st  year,  Joseph 
Jukes,  senior,  esq.  He  had  been  gradu¬ 
ally  on  the  decline  for  upwards  of  three 
years. 

Aged  19,  Jane,  fourth  daughter  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Drinkwater,  Birmingham. 

Oct.  10.  At  New  Windsor,  in  her  62d 
year,  Mrs.  Anne  Bannister. 

At  Bristol,  in  consequence  of  the  bruises 
received  by  the  overturning  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  mail  coach  near  Thornbury,  on 
the  30th  ult.  Mrs.  Dutton,  relict  of  the 
late  Wm.  D.  esq.  of  the  Beaks,  Stafford¬ 
shire. 

At  Malvern  Wells,  Lady  Louisa  Hart¬ 
ley,  wife  of  William  H.  esq.  and  sister  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

Aged  40,  Mr.  R.  Wilkinson,  land-sur¬ 
veyor,  of  Grimsby. 

-At  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool,  aged  61, 
Sir  George  Dunbar,  hart,  of  Mochrum. 

Oct.  11.  At  Mr.  J.  Davidson’s,  Fish- 
street-hill  (his  nephew),  Rev.  J.  Banister, 
several  years  pastor  of  a  numerous  and 
respectable  congregation  of  Dissenters  at 
Wareham,  Dorset. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Little  St.  Martin’s- 
lane,  Preserver  of  Natural  History  at  the 
British  Museum, 

Louisa, 
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Louisa,  wife  of  George  Elliot,  esq.  of 
Addle-street,  Aldennanbury,  merchant. 

In  Somerset- street,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reid, 
relict  of  Thomas  R.  esq.  of  Belvidere  es¬ 
tate,  Jamaica. 

T.  Gleed,  esq.  alderman  of  Reading. 

At  Holywell,  co.  Lincoln,  aged  69,  Jacob 
Reynardson,  esq.  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  Hackney-coach  office,  and  a  com¬ 
missioner  of  Bankrupts. 

Jn  Portugal,  of  a  fever,  Lieut.  O’Grady, 
11th  dragoons,  nephew  of  the  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Irish  Court  of  Exchequer. 

Oct.  1  . .  Eliza-.Bodley,  the  infant  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Biockhurst,  Finsbury-square. 

At  Newington  Terrace,  of  a  fit -of  apo¬ 
plexy,  in  his  53d  year,  William  Sawer, 
esq.  cornfactor,  Savage-gardens. 

At  Stoekwell-cominon,  Mrs.  Barclay, 
■widow  of  the  late  J.  B.  esq.  of  Old  Broad- 
street,  merchant. 

At  Islington,  in  his  74th  year,  Mr.  Na¬ 
than  Deil,  many  years  chief  clerk  of  the 
Imperial  Annuity  Office,  Bank  of  England. 

At  Chesterfield,  Joshua  Jebb  Kent,  esq. 
captain  and  adjutant  of  the  Derby  militia. 

At  Rev.  Dr.  Butler’s,  Shrewsbury,  aged 
16,  Iiervey- Henry,  eldest  son  of  W.  Bre¬ 
ton,  esq.  of  Manceter,  near  Atherstone. 

Aged  48,  Mr.  Christopher  Hall,  of  the 
Warwick-Arms-inn,  Warwick. 

In  the  Low  Bridge,  Newcastle,  aged  72, 
T.  Maddison,  esq.-  of  Birtley. 

Oct.  13.  Aged  27,  Mr.  William  Pres¬ 
ton,  tanner,  second  son  of  the  late  Aider- 
man  P.  of  Lincoln. 

At  Shrewsbury,  aged  36,  Mr.  William 
Hitchcock,  jun.  an  eminent  land-surveyor. 
His  death  was  occasioned  by  the  explosion 
of  a  quantity  of  inflammable  gas,  which, 
by  some  unknown  accident,  became  mixed 
with  atmospheric  air  in  the  gasometer. 
The  instant  it  was  kindled,  it  went  off 
with  a  report  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a 
cannon ;  the  shock  was  so  great,  that, 
falling  on  the  back  of  his  head,  it  pro¬ 
duced  a  concussion  which  terminated  in 
matter  on  the  brain,  and  an  extravasation 
of  blood  into  the  chest  and  lungs,  which,  on 
dissection,  were  found  totally  black,  from 
infused  blood  into  the  air-cells,  and  inci¬ 
pient  mortification.  The  experiment  he 
was  about  to  exhibit,  was  to  shew  his  fa¬ 
mily,  and  a  few  friends,  an  appearance 
like  the  tail  of  the  Comet.  He  had  fre¬ 
quently  tried  it  before,  without  any  acci¬ 
dent.  Mr.  H.  was  a  man  of  much  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge,  and  was  fond  of  the  libe¬ 
ral  and  fine  arts,  in  some  of  which  he  had 
made  considerable  progress;  and,  had 
his  life  been  spared,  so  ardent  was  his 
thirst  for  knowledge,  he  would  have  made 
still  greater  advances  towards  perfection. 
He  has  left  a  widow  and  young  family  to 
lament  his  untimely  fate. 

Oct.  14.  In  Craven-street,  in  his  74th 
year,  Hon.  Louis  Duff,  brother  of  th« 
late  Earl  of  Fife. 


In  Bond-street,  in  his  84th  year,  Gen. 
Wm,  Picton,  36  years  colonel  of  the  12th 
foot.  He  has  left  his  nephew,  Major-gen. 
Thos.  Picton,  now  serving  in  Portugal,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Lord  Wellington,  with 
the  rank  of  lieut. -general,  his  sole  execu¬ 
tor  and  residuary  legatee.  Among  the 
many  noble  traits  which  distinguished  the 
character  of  this  most  upright  and  re¬ 
spectable  personage,  one  may  very  pro¬ 
perly  be  recorded,  which,  by  its  union 
with  the  revered  character  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign,  will  in  a  more  particular  manner 
cause  his  name  and  his  merits  to  descend 
to  posterity,  in  splendid  alliance  with  that 
royal  graciousness  and  .tenacious  recollec¬ 
tion  of  public  desert,  wherever  it  was 
found,  which  in  numerous  instances  sin¬ 
gled  out  the  unprotected  individual  as  an 
object  of  patronage  and  attention.  Gen. 
Picton  made  his  way  to  public  distinction 
by  the  force  of  his  private  character  :  he 
had  no  powerful  friendf  ;  he  had  no  Par¬ 
liamentary  interest;  and,  although  in  his 
manners  one  of  the  most  finished  gentle¬ 
men  of  his  day,  he  was  no  courtier.  The 
following  account  of  his  appointment  to 
the  colonelcy  of  the  12th  regiment  is 
taken  from  a  manuscript  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing  ;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  recording  the  anecdote,  as  a  lasting 
memorial  of  departed  worth,  and  a  splen¬ 
did  example  of  the  Sovereign’s  bounty. 
“  When  Col.  Picton  went  to  Court  to  kiss 
hands  on  his  appointment,  having  had 
the  honour,  after  the  levee,  of  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  an  audience  in  the  King’s  closet, 
he  addressed  his  Majesty  with  profound 
respect,  expressing  his  most  dutiful  and 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  honour 
that  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  His 
beneficent  Sovereign,  with  the  utmost 
complacencjr,  was  pleased  to  say, — ‘  You 
are  entirely  obliged  to  Capt.  Picton,  who 
commanded  the  grenadier  company  of 
the  12th  regiment  in  Germany  last  wary1 
— alluding,  in  particular,  to  the  General’s 
having  had  the  honour  of  being  thanked, 
as  captain  of  grenadiers,  in  the  public 
Orders  of  the  Army,  by  Prince  Ferdinand, 
in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  then 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick,  for  his 
behaviour,  under  his  Serene  Highness’s 
command,  at  the  affair  of  Zierenberg. 

At  Newington,  Surrey,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Chubb,  relict  of  Lieut.  John- Phaedra  C. 
R.  N. 

Mr.  Francis  Clarke,  many  years  com¬ 
mon-room-man  of  Merton-college,  and 
master  of  the  Maidenhead-inn,  Oxford. 

At  Spalding,  Rev.  John  Dinham,  rector 
of  Whapload  Drove,  and  in  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  formerly  of  Emanuel  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

At  Bath,  in  his  67th  year,  William 
Christie,  esq.  of  Hoddesdou,  Herts. 

Oct . 
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Oct.  15.  At  Witney,  Orton,  after  a  long 
illness,  aged  74,  Samuel  Druee,  esq. 

Mr.  John  Norton,  formerly  an  exten¬ 
sive  horse-dealer,  and  lately  master  ef 
the  White-lion-inn,  Banbury. 

Sir  N.  Holland,  bart.  of  Cranbury- 
house,  near  Winchester.  Whilst  on  a 
visit  at  the  latter  place,  viewing  the  monu¬ 
ment:  of  the  late  Dr.  Littlehales,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  Sturges,  he  complained  of 
being  very  cold ;  and,  on  leaving  the  Ca¬ 
thedral,  called  in  at  Dr.  Jenkinson’s,  and 
drank  a  cordial ;  from  thence  he  went  to 
Mrs.  Hume’s  in  Kingsgate-street,  where 
Lady  H.  was ;  still  complaining  that  he 
was  very  cold  ;  and,  having  sat  down  on 
the  sofa,  reclined  his  head  on  his  lady, 
and  almost  instantly  expired. 

At  Stubbington,  Hants,  aged  82,  Lieut. - 
gen.  Spry,  Royal  Marines. 

At  Dudley,  co.  Worcester,  Samuel 
Bennitt,  esq.  nail-factor. 

Aged  75,  Rev.  Hanbury  Davies,  40 
years  rector  of  Panteague,  Goytre,  and 
Tredonock,  co.  Mohmouth;  cuiate  of  St. 
Nicholas. 

Oct.  16.  Aged  33,  the  wife  of  Henry 
Lark,  esq.  Essex-street. 

In  Waicot-place,  Lambeth,  in  his  72d 
year,  William  Johnson,  esq.  of  the  Cus¬ 
tom-house. 

At  Finchley  Common,  aged  65,  Robert 
Johnson,  esq. 

At  Shacklewell,  T.  Greenwood,  esq. 
merchant,  pf  Rood-lane. 

Mr.  W.  Hayward,  surgeon  and  apothe¬ 
cary,  Banbury. 

Aged  77,  Mr.  Jonathan  Ford,  farmer 
and  maltster,  Ensham. 

Mr.  Tho.  Roberts,  auctioneer,  Bristol. 
Aged  41,  Mr.  Joseph  Tudgey,  of  the 
Shakspeare-tavern,  Bristol. 

Oct.  17i  In  the  Adelphi,  aged  79,  Mrs. 
Lydia  Fearon. 

In  Dean-street,  Soho,  aged  82,  Mrs. 
Morland,  mother  of  the  celebrated  painter. 

Advanced  in  years,  Mrs.  Badcock,  of 
Radley,  Berks. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Mr.  J.  Allay,  of 
Dewsbury,  near  Leeds ;  formerly  the  con¬ 
fidential  friend  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Wesley, 
many  years  book-steward,  and  an  emi¬ 
nent.  preacher  in  the  Wesleyan  connexion. 
Mr.  Logan,  surgeon,  of  Lanark. 

Oct.  18.  Aged  23,  Frederic  Brodie,  esq. 
youngest  son  of  William  B.  esq.  of  Great 
Marlborough-street. 

At  Dudley,  co.  Worcester,  Rev.  Joseph 
Cartwright,  vicar  of  St.  Thomas,  Dudley, 
and  in  commission  of  the  peace  for  the 
counties  of  Stafford  and  Worcester. 

Suddenly,  aged  92,  the  Widow  Wort- 
ley,  of  St.  Martin’s,  Stamford  Baron. 

At  Doncaster,  on  a  visit  at  Mrs.  Cave’s, 
John  Bridges,  esq.  of  Charterhouse- squ. 
Aged  43,  Mr,  J.  Watson,  of  the  Cus- 
‘  Gent.  Mag.  November,  1811. 
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toms,  Hull,  formerly  director  of  the  Bar¬ 
ton  Ferry. 

Oct.  19.  Mr.  Samuel  Bousfield,  of  the 
Borough. 

In  Blackfriars-road,  Mr.  James  Black. 

At  Rochester,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Rev'. 
T.  Paley,  rector  of  Aldrington,  Sussex  ; 
formerly  of  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

At  Houghton,  Bedfordshire,  Mr.  James 
Redman.  His  deaih  was  occasioned  by  a 
cow  striking  him  violently  with  her  fore¬ 
foot,  which  neaily  severed  the  calf  of  his 
leg.  and  a  mortification  ensuing  soon  de- 
prived  him  of  life. 

At  Brighton,  Sophia,  wife  of  Henry 
Cooke,  esq.  of  Hampstead, ' 

Aged  87,  Mrs.  Jane  BoWerrnan,  mother 
of  Mr*.  Joseph  B.  of  Ensham. 

At  Farebam,  in  his  84th  year,  Michael 
Harris,  esq.  many  years  adjutant  of  the 
North  Hants  militia. 

At  Powrie,  co.  Forfar,  Hon.  Charles 
Hay,  Lord  Newton,  one  of  the  senators 
of  the  College  of  Justice  in  Scotland. 

At  the  Manse,  near  Kinellar,  in  his 
8 1st  year,  and  the  55th  of  his  ministry, 
Rev.  Dr.  Gavin  Miehell,  minister  of 
Manse,  near  Aberdeen.  He  was  one  of 
the  oldest  ministers  of  the  Synod  of  Aber¬ 
deen  ;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark, 
that,  in  the  capacity  of  their  Moderator, 
he  signed  the  address  of  the  Synod  to  his 
present  Majesty  upon  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  as  well  as  that  when  he  completed 
the  50th  year  of  his  reign.  The  Doctor 
was  Weil  known  as  an  eminent  biblical 
scholar  j  and,  to  a  vigorous  and  powerful 
mind,  he  added  profound  and  extensive 
erudition.  His  knowledge  of  the  proce¬ 
dure  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  was 
generally  appealed  to.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  ministerial  functions  he  will  be  long 
remembered  as  a  faithful  pastor;  and  to 
his  friends  he  rendered  himself  engaging 
by  the  frankness  of  his  manner,  and  the 
cheerful  and  diversified  flow  of  his  conver¬ 
sation. 

Oct.  20.  Suddenly,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  the  Strand. 

At  Kentish-town,  aged  26,  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Jos.  Munden,  comedian. 

Henry-John,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  H.  Devis, 
Layton,  Essex* 

At  Salford,  Bedfordshire,  of  a  broken 
heart,  aged  29,  Mr.  R.  Weeb.  Thorogood; 
leaving  a  wife  and  two  infauts. 

George,  eldest  son  of  Rev.  George  Bass 
Oliver,  vicar  of  Belgrave,  co.  Leic. 

At  East  Retford,  Notts,  suddenly,  Capt. 
Edward  Bulkeley  Thornhill,  45th  foot. 

In  his  41st  year,  Mr.  Matthew  Hall,  of 
Hundon  Parsonage. 

In  St.  James’s-square,  Bath,  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  Mrs.  Catherine  Close. 

At  Brecon,  after  an  illness  of  only  three 
hours,  Mrs.  Awbrey,  widow  of  the  'late 

Awbrey, 
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- - -  Awbrey,  esq.  and  sister  of  the  late 

Rev.  Rob.  Wynter  and  Will.  Wynter,  esq. 

Oct.  21.  In  the  Fleet  Prison,  the  once 
gay,  gallant,  and  fashionable  Sir  Nicholas 
Nugent,  bart. 

At  Chi lworth- lodge,  Hants,  the  wife  of 
P.  Serle,  esq.  col.  of  South  Hants  Militia. 

At  Willoughby,  Mr.  William  Cottrill, 
snany  years  overlooker  of  the  woods  be¬ 
longing  to  Lord  Gwydir. 

At  the  Hot-wells,  Thomas  Athay,  esq. 
of  Badgworth-court,  Somerset. 

At  West  Kington,  Wilts,  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  Mrs.  Bennett. 

At  Teignmouth,  aged  27,  Wm.  Peter 
Lunell,  esq.  merchant,  eldest  son  of  W. 
P-  L.  esq.  of  Bristol. 

Aged  98,  Mrs.  Smith,  mother  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  S.  of  Seymour-stieet,  Bath. 

Elizabeth,  fifth  daughter  of  Thomas 
Read,  esq.  of  Lansdown-crescent,  Bath. 

Oct.  22.  In  Bedford-square,  aired  66, 
Hr.  H.  R.  Reynolds,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Physicians. 

At  the  New  Hummums,  Covent  Garden, 
Maj,  Sands,  formerly  of  83d  foot.  Having 
eaten  his  supper  apparently  with  a  good 
appetite  the  preceding  evening,  he  went 
to  bed,  where  the  waiter,  on  going  to 
awake  him  in  the  morning,  found  him 
dead. 

Mr.  G.  Forsyth,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  W.  F.  esq.  of  Kensington. 

At  Clapham,  in  her  1.5th  year,  Eleanor, 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Simpson,  sur¬ 
geon,  Bi  Uiter-square. 

The  wife  of  Major  Barham,  of  Ilill,  near 
Winchester. 

In  her  loth  year,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Charles  Buncombe,  esq  of  Buncombe 
Park,  co.  York. 

Aged  7S,  Mr.  W.  Bell,  many  years  a 
schoolmaster  of  much  respectability  at 
Leicester. 

Found  dead  in  her  bed,  after  retiring 
the  preceding  night  in  perfect  health,  Mrs. 
Britton,  of  West  gate  buildings,  Bath. 

Oct.  23.  In  Great  Portland-street,  in 
his  78th  year,  Hamiltou  Murray,  esq. 

At  Mile-end,  aged  63,  Mr.  Shirley. 

In  his  88th  year,  John  Hume,  esq.  of 
Stanmore  Hill,  Middlesex. 

Oct.  24.  In  her  1 5th  year,  Sarah,  eldest 
-daughter  of  Mr.  Hatchard,  Piccadilly. 

Anna  Maria,  wife  of  Mr.  Flint,  of  the 
Council-office. 

At  Dulwich,  in  his  74th  year,  William 
Nash,  esq. 

Mr.  Daniel  Higgs,  currier, .  Chipping 
Bodbury. 

At  East  Dereham,  aged  23,  Miss  L. 
M.  Buck,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Jos.  B. 

George  Robinson,  esq.  of  Balderton, 
Notts. 

At  Glastonbury,  on  his  way  to  Devon - 
*hire  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  Rev. 
A??.  Pkiilipe,  of  Manchester 


Aged  83,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Dyer,  book¬ 
seller,  Exeter. 

Oct.  25.  At  G.  Hathorn’s,  esq.  Bruns- 
wick-square,  aged  36,  Capt.  John  Stewart, 
of  the  Sea-Horse  frigate,  in  which  vessel 
he  acquired  immortal  honour,  by  gal¬ 
lantly  defeating,  after  a  long  and  hardly 
contested  action,  a  squadron  of  three 
Turkish  frigates  ;  one  of  which,  theoBader 
Zaffer,  a  much  larger  vessel  than  the 
Sea-Horse,  he  took,  and  she  is  now  in 
the  river;  another  blew  up  during  the 
fight,  and  the  third  got  away  much  shat¬ 
tered,  the  Sea-Horse  being  too  much 
crippled  to  pursue  her..  His  humanity  to 
his  prisoners  obtained  him  great  civility 
and  respeqt  from  the  Turks,  in  the  trans¬ 
actions  he  had  with  them  after  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  between  England  and 
the  Porte;  and  by  his  interference  with  the 
Captain  Pacha,  he  saved  the  life  of  the 
Commander  of  the  captured  ship.  He 
had  been  in  active  service'  from  a  boy, 
and  sailed  round  the  Globe  with  Captain 
Vancouver.  His  friends  have  lost  in  him, 
at  an  early  age,  a  most  amiable  and  worthy 
man  ;  his  Country,  an  officer  of  the  great¬ 
est  bravery  and  nautical  knowledge.  His 
remains  were  interred,  Nov.  2,  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  ;  tp  which  they  were  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  hearse  drawn  by  six  horses, 
accompanied  by  six  mourning  coaches 
and  four,  containing  several  naval  officers 
and  friends  of  the  deceased.  Ten  carriages 
closed  the  procession,  among  which  were 
those  of  Lords  Amherst  and  Keith. 

la  his  79th  year,  Mr.  E.  Railton,  of 
Philpot-lane,  hop-merchant. 

William  Henry,  infant  son  of  Rev.  Wm. 
Edwards,  Bed  minster-lodge,  near  Bristol. 

Oct.  26.  In  Berkeley-square,  John  Cob- 
ham,  esq.  of  Bristol. 

Drowned  in  crossing  from  Cowes  to 
Portsmouth,  Mr.  John  Randal  Peckhani, 
formerly  of  Bed  ford-street,  Covent- gar¬ 
den.  He  had  left  London,  but  a  short 
time  to  a6certaiu  the  burial-place  of  his 
brother,  Mr.  Richard  P.  mate  of  a  ship', 
who  was  xlrowned  in  Stoke’s  Bay,  about 
five  weeks  ago,  by  the  upsetting  of  a 
boat  which  was  conveying  him  to  his  ship,, 
within  an  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  where 
his  brother  met  his  fate  by  a  similar  ac¬ 
cident  and  at  the  same  hour  of  the  night. 
Mr.  J.  R.  P.  has  left  a  wife  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  and  seven  children  under 
14  years  of  age,  and,  from  recent  failure 
in  the  commercial  world,  wholly  unpro¬ 
vided  for. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Wel- 
nethan,  Suffolk. 

Oct.  27.  At  Somerset-place,  Julia  Ma¬ 
ria,  wife  of  William  Kappen,  esq.  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Board  of  Stamps. 

In  Vork-place,  Portmau-square,  in. hi# 
60th  year,  J.  Kneller,  esq.  of  Douhead- 
fcall,  Wilts.  A* 
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At  Oxford,  in  his  20th  year,  Mr.  T. 
Kennaway,  commoner  of  Balliol-college, 
son  of  Mr.  T.  K.  merchant,  of  Exeter. 

At  South  Creak,  Norfolk,  of  an  apo¬ 
plectic  fit,  in  his  22d  year,  Edmund,  fifth 
son  of  Davy  Turner,  esq. 

Aged  56,  Mrs.  Tupnaan,  widow  of  the 
late  Mr.  T.  bookseller,  Nottingham. 

At  Sleaford,  of  a  typhus  fever,  in  his 
21st  year,  William  Cheales,  esq.  of  Braze- 
nose-eollege,  Oxford,  son  of.  Benjamin 
C-  esq.  of  Sleaford. 

At  Bath,  aged  64,  Mrs.  Marsh,  of  Lee, 
Kent,  relict  of  Samuel  M.  esq.  late  of 
Bellmont-house,  Middlesex. 

At  Pendennis-castle,  aged  51,  Lieut. - 
governor  Melville. 

At  Hill-top,  near  Brackenhill,  Cumber¬ 
land,  aged  92,  Mr.  Thomas  Moffatt. 

■Qcii  28.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Haslam,  of 
Son t h amp tou-p! ace,  New-road. 

Found  drowned,  otf  Millbank,  Mr.  God¬ 
dard,  a  man  of  considerable  property,  re¬ 
siding  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Southwell. 
He  had  tor  several  months  laboured  under 
temporary  derangement,  so  as  to  require 
a  keeper;  but,  having  been  thought  much  ' 
better,  was  permitted  to  walk  in  his  gar¬ 
den  on  the  1 9th  Oct.  when  he  escaped, 
and  was  not  heard  of  till  owned  by  his  son. 

At  Leicester,  George-Davies  Harley, 
gent,  a  poet  of  some  eminence,  and  a 
comedian  of  much  provincial  celebrity ; 
much  esteemed  as  an  independent,  up¬ 
right,  and  honourable  man. 

At  Bedmtnster,  Mr.  Richard  Hooper, 
many  years  inciter  of  a  vessel  at  Bristol, 
in  the  West  India  trade. 

At  Worlingham,  aged  81,  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Fox,  relict  of  the  late  Joseph  F. 

Suddenly,  aged  72,  Mr.  John  Hickson, 
farmer,  of  Chamylen,  Derbyshire. 

At  Thorpe-in  the- Fallows,  near  Lincoln, 
about  six  years  of  age,  Joseph  Hoolon. 
His  mother  had  mixed  some  flour  and 
poison,  in  the  form  of  a  cake,  to  destroy 
rat9  ;  of  which  he  ate  a  small  quantity, 
which  caused  his  death  in  a  few  hours. 

Oct.  29.  At  North-end,  Hampstead, 
after  two  days’  illness,  Thomas  Hughan, 
esq.  M.  P.  of  Devonshire-place,  ami  of 
the  Hill,  Luetown,  Galloway.  Mrs.  H. 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  during  the 
fatal  illness  of  her  husband.  Fhey  had 
not  been  married  a  twelvemonth. 

At  Englefield-green,  in  his  54th  year, 
George- Dowell  Shelmerdine,  esq. 

Aged  70,  Win.  Walford,  esq.  an  emi¬ 
nent  solicitor,  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  Banbury. 

At  Bath,  Mrs.  Leech,  of  Newmarket. 

Oct.  30.  At  her  brother’s,  in  the  Strand, 
in  her  84th  year,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wall, 
formerly  of  Oxford. 

Aged  71,  Mr.  Zieltzke,  of  B>ompton. 
John  Ede,  esq.  of  Ickenham-house, 
near  Uxbridge.  „ 


At  Woodcote-park,  Surrey,  aged  75 
Lewis  Tbissier,  esq. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  suddenly,  aged 
33,  Mrs.  Keys,  late  of  Mrs.  Baker’s 
company  of  comedians.  Her  death  was 
occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood¬ 
vessel  in  the  head,  having  previously  fal¬ 
len  in  a  fit  which  continued  six  hours, 
when  she  expired. 

At  Exeter,  Mrs.  Louisa  Harward,  re¬ 
lict  of  the  late  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  sister 
of  Right-hon.  Sir  G.  Yonge,  bart. 

Oct,  31.  Samuel,  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Skinner,  of  Aldgate  High-street. 

Aged  54,  James  Boyd,  second  son  of  the 
late  Sir  J.  B. 

Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Papworth,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  and  late  of  White  Roding, 
Essex. 

At  his  mother’s  house,  Southampton, 
after  long  and  painful  suffering  from  a 
wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Barrosa, 
in  his  23d  year,  Lieut.  Brownlow  Maitland, 
Royal  Artillery. 

At  Holme,  Hunts,  Vice-admiral  Tho¬ 
mas  Wells. 

Miss  Sarah  Bluett,  sister  of  the  Rev, 
Mr.  B.  of  Haygrass,  near  Taunton. 

In  Stanley-plaoe,  Chester,  Hon.  Mrs, 
Finch,  of  Lima,  co.  Denbigh. 

In  George-street,  Whitehaven,  in  hia 
71st  year,  Mr.  J/ Holmes,  mariner,  for5 
merly  a  seaman  in  the  Royal  Navy ;  and, 
for  several  years  afterwards,  on  board  the 
Admiralty  cutter  the.  Cholmondeley,  sta¬ 
tioned  as  a  cruiser  in  that  part  of  the 
channel,  and  first  under  the  command  of 
the  present  Admiral  Lutwidge. 

AW  1.  In  York-place,  City-road,  in 
his  53d  year,  R.  Britten,  esq.  of  Cateaton- 
street.  * 

Nov.  2.  At  his  house  in  Kirkland  near 
Kendal,  in  the  county  of  Westmorland, 
aged  95,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
faculties,  Mr.  Yeates,  most  deservedly 
lamented  by  his  family,  friends,  and  those 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 
He  united,  in  business,-  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  application  with  the  strictest  probity 
and  integrity ;  was  a  most  kind  and  af¬ 
fectionate  husband,  and  a  tender  and  in¬ 
dulgent  parent.  [See  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Yeates,  in  our  Vol.  LXVII1.  p.  356.] 

Nov.  3.  In  Holborn,  aged  65,  Mr. 
Thomas  Todd,  solicitor. 

■Nov.  5.  At  the  Rectory-house,  Haugh- 
ton,  co.  Durham,  aged  88,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Richard  Byron,  third  son  of  William 
fourth  Lord  Byron.  He  was  born  Oct.  28, 
1724;  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
M.  A.  1750;  married  Mary  daughter  of 
Richard  Farmer,  of  Leicester  (sister  of 
the  celebrated  Master  of  Emanuel);  by 
whom  he  has  left  two  sons,  Richard, 
captain  of  the  Belvidere  frigate  in  the 
Royal  Nary  ;  and  Henry,  vicar  of  Granby 
and  Sutton,  co.  Nottingham. 

Nov. 
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Nov.  6.  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Finsbury- 
square. 

At  Sydling  house,  Dorset,  the  seat  of 
her  brother,  Sir  John  Wyldbore  Smith, 
bart.  after  an  illness  of  only  three  days, 
aged  35,  Miss  Smith.  Her  sufferings, 
which  though  short  were  severe,  she  bore 
with  a  more  than  common  degree  of  for¬ 
titude}  and  with  the  most  pious  resignation 
to  ihe  will  of  Providence,  she  closed  a 
life,  eminently  distinguished  by  every 
Christian  virtue,  and  by  those  amiable 
qualities  which  will  cause  her  loss  to  be 
deeply  lamented  by  her  near  connexions, 
sincerely  l’egretted  by  her  numerous 
friends,  and  severely  felt  by  the  poor, 
who  largely  partook  of  her  unostentatious 
bounty.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  John  and  Lady  Smith  (for¬ 
merly  Miss  Curtis),  from  whom,  and  from 
her  mat  rnal  great  uncle,  Matthew  Wyld¬ 
bore,  esq.  heretofore  M.  P.  for  Peter¬ 
borough,  she  inherited,  jointly  with  her 
only  sister  (on  whom  the  whole  now  de¬ 
volves),  considerable  estates  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  Northamptonshire,  Norfolk,  Rut¬ 
land,  and  in  the  Fens.  Her  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  family  vault  at  Sydling, 
on  Wednesday,  Nov.  13,  the  anniversary 
of  her  father’s  death.  See  Vol.  LXXVII. 
p.  1085. 

Nov.  7.  Aged  79,  the  wife  of  D.  Caddell, 
esq.  of  Salisbury-square. 

Nov.  8  In  Southampton-buildings,  in 
his  30th  year,  G.  H.  Paul,  esq.  M.  A. 
barrister  at  law,  and  fellow  of  St.  Peter’s 
college,  Cambridge. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Ackerman,  of 
the  Strand. 

Nov.  10.  At  her  house  in  the  Newark, 
Leicester,  aged  67,  Mrs.  Sarah  Herrick, 
widow  of  the  late  Win.'  H.  esq.  of  that 
place,  nephew  of  the  late  Wtn.  H.  esq. 
of  Beaumanor-park.  She  was  a  lady  of 
a -strong  well-informed  mind.  Her  ami¬ 
able  manners  and  benevolent  disposition 
caused  her  to  be  highly  esteemed  while 
living,  and  her  death  to  be  deeply  lament¬ 
ed  by  her  relatives  and  friends. 

Nov.  11'.  In  Southampton  ro^,  Blooms¬ 
bury,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
aged  56,  Robert  Kelhatn,  esq.  late  of 
Bush-hill,  Enfield,  Middlesex. 

Aged  79,  Mrs.  Sneath,  of  Hatton-gnr- 
den,  formerly  of  Spalding,  eo.  Lincoln  ; 
most  highly  and  deservedly  respected  by 
her  numerous  friends,  to  whom  her  me¬ 
mory  will  long  be  dear.  Blessed  with  a 
strong  undersianding,  and  possessed  of  an 
excellent  disposition,  she  was  much  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  cheerful  gratitude  towards 
the  all-wise  Disposer  of  Events.  Happy 
in  herself,  she  always  endeavoured  to 
promote,  as  far  as  lay  within  her  power, 
the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  others  } 
and  her  society  was  admired  by  young 
perstns,  as  well  as  by  those  of  more  ad¬ 


vanced  age.  Never  anxious  to  obtrude 
her  remarks,  her  conversation  was  listened 
to  with  attention  3nd  delight.  Thetongufe 
of  Slander  was  silenjt  in  her  presence ; 
for,  to  dwell  on  other  people’s  imperfec¬ 
tions  and  failings  could  afford  no  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  a  soul  like  hers  }  and,  where  the 
benevolence  of  her  heart  could  not  find  a 
subject  for  praise,  she  failed  not  to  shew 
that  charity  which  “  thinketh  no  evil.” 
She  bore  the  affliction  of  a  tedious  and 
severe  illness  with  exemplary  patience 
and  fortitude.  Her  mind  being  well  stored 
with  the  consolations  of  religion,  Death 
had  to  her  lost  all  his  terrors }  and  she 
welcomed  her  approaching  dissolution 
with  the  placid  composure  and  pious  re¬ 
signation  of  a  sincere  Christian. 

Aged  65,  Mr.  Robert  Carus,  of  Bishops- 
gate-street. 

At  High  Harrowgate,  of  a  lingering  ill¬ 
ness,  which  he  bore  with  patience  and 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  Thomas- 
James  Haskoll,  esq.  of  Newport  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  He  died  possessed  of  con¬ 
siderable  property,  and  has  left  behind 
him  (what  is  of  more  lasting  and  intrinsic 
value)  as  good  a  name,  and  a  character 
as  spotless,  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  frail 
humanity  to  possess. 

At  Gosfield,  Essex,  aged  70,  Mrs.  Anna 
Clifton,  descended  from  that  family  re¬ 
sident  in  Nottinghamshire  }  a  member  of 
the  community  of  the  English  Poor  Clares 
established  at  Gravelines  in  the  year  1609, 
from  whence  they  were  driven  by  the 
persecution  of  the  Revolution  in  France 
in  1795.  On  the  27th  of  July  in  the 
same  year,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham 
afforded  them  an  asylum,  by  accommo¬ 
dating  them  with  a  farm-house  near  his 
seat  in  Essex,  in  which  this  Order  is  now 
established. 

Nov.  12.  Aged  74,  after  a  lingering  ill¬ 
ness,  Mr.  John  Hayes,  many  years  an 
eminent  bookseller  in  Holborn.  His  abi¬ 
lities  were  of  no  ordinary  class,  and  his 
erudition  very  considerable. 

At  the  Kent  and  Surrey-hotel,  Black - 
friars,  Mrs.  Huggeus,  of  Sittingbourne, 
Kent. 

Nov.  13.  Tn  his  84th  year,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Ludlam,  M.  A.  confrater  of  Wig- 
ston’s  Hospital  1760,  and  in  1791  Rector 
of  Foston,  both  co.  Leicester.  He  was 
born  in  1727  ;  admitted  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  1745}  took  his  de¬ 
gree  of  A.  B.  in  1748,  and  A.  M.  in  1752. 
The  Editors  of  the  Leicester  Journal 
say,  “  Though  we  had  the  honour  of 
being  in  the  confidence,  and  (when  in 
health)  favoured  with  the  daily  visits  of 
this  distinguished  character,  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  equal  to  the  task  of  paying 
a  just  tribute  to  his  memory.  We  have 
therefore  selected  from  the  Orthodox 
Churchman’s  Review  (a  miscellany  to 
v  which 
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which  he  often  contributed)  the  following 
remarks  which  appeared  in  a  critique 
upon  one  of  his  Essays,  which  faithfully 
delineates  his  public  character,  and  justly 
classes  him  amongst  the  soundest  Theolo¬ 
gians  of  the  day  in  which  he  lived.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  this  and  from  Mr.  Ludlam’s 
other  publications,  that  he  may  justly  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  formidable 
opponents  of  the  Calvinistic  writers  of  the 
present  day.  There  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
any  one  of  them,  who  has  not  felt  the 
force  of  his  attack.  His  discriminating 
pen,  like  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  has  detected 
many  of  their  latent  fallacies  ;  and  though 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  writers  of 
that  complexion  will  openly  acknowledge 
their  errors,  however  clearly  pointed  out, 
his  detections  may  have  had  their  effect  in 
secret.  It  is  probable  in  any  case  that,  if 
Mr.  Ludlam  has  not  convinced  those  writ¬ 
ers,  he  has  greatly  contributed  to  prevent 
others  from  being  misled  by  them.  The 
praise  which  more  peculiarly  belongs  to 
Mr.Ludlam  (and,in  the  estimation  of  a-The- 
ologian,  it  is  praise  of  the  highest  kind)  is 
due  to  him  as  an  exact  interpreter  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  He  has  often  and  in  a  few  words 
very  happily  illustrated  and  explained 
many  difficult  and  important  passages, 
which  the  more  they  have  been  attempted 
to  be  explained  by  some  writers,  the  more 
obscure  and  perplexed  they  have  become. 
The  venerable  Bp.  Hurd,  whose  critical 
acumen  is  well  known,  was  so  sensible  of 
Mr,  Lmilam’s  merits  in  this  respect,  that, 
after  having  seen  his  first,  essay,  the  second 
was  printed  at  the  Bishop’s  expenee.  The 
whole  of  the  Essays,  Scriptural,  Moral, 
and  Logical,  by  W.  and  T.  Ludlam,  with 
an  Appendix,  were  published  in  1807, 
under  Mr.  Thomas  Ludlam’s  own  imme¬ 
diate  inspection,  and  will  ever  be  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  soundest  theological  publi¬ 
cations  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.” — -To 
this  extract  a  Correspondent  adds  :  He 
was  in  temper,  independent,  frank,  and 
friendly,  not  unobservant  of  human  follies, 
nor  unwilling  to  expose  them  ;  but  of  the 
moral  character,  scrupulously  tender. 
Intrusted  by  Providence  with  a  strong  and 
acute  understanding,  he  cultivated  it 
with  care,  and  employed  it  with  integrity. 
By  patient  and  cautions  meditation  he 
attained  to  such  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  man,  and  of  the  divine  dispensations, 
as  inspired  him  with  extensive  charity 
and  genuine  piety.  Struck  with  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  resulting  from  presumption  in  re¬ 
ligious  speculations,  he  strenuously  en¬ 
forced  its  only  effectual  cure,  “  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  clear  ideas  and  distinct  know¬ 
ledge.”  The  resentment  of  ill-dissembled 
conviction  he  bore  as  became  the  advocate 
of  truth,  retaining  his  benevolence  whilst 
he  detected  error,  liberally  commending 
as  he  frankly  censured,  and  ever  distin¬ 


guishing  the  writer  from  the  man.  By 
the  late  Doctors  Ogden  and  Balguy  he 
was  highly  esteemed  ;  and  such  appeared 
the  singular  merit  of  his  “  Essays,  Scrip¬ 
tural,  Moral,  and  Logical,”  to  the  late 
eminent  Bp.  Hurd,  that  (as  appears  above) 
he  pressed  their  publication,  and  even 
contributed  to  the  expence;  such  indeed 
they  are  for  importance,  clearness,  and 
strength,  as  do  honour  to  the  writer  and 
the  patron.  In  common  with  some  of  the 
strongest  minds  he  survived  to  the  ebb  of 
his  faculties;  but  his  work  was  done,  the 
talent  had  been  improved.  “  His  judg¬ 
ment  is  with  the  Lord,  and  his  reward  with 
his  God.”  Isaiah  xlix.  4.  —  The  high  opi¬ 
nion  entertained  of  Mr.  Ludlam’s  publi¬ 
cation  by  that  learned  and  distinguished 
Critic  Mr.  Gough,  may  be  seen  in  Gent. 
Mag.  vol.  LXVII.  p.  954. 

Nov  14.  Most  sincerely  lamented,  of  a 
dropsical  complaint,  in  her  29th  year, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Withey,  Charlotte-street, 
Blackfriars-road. 

Nov.  15.  The  wife  of  Samuel  Welch¬ 
man,  esq.  of  S  amford-street. 

Nov.  16.  In  Guildford-street,  aged  63, 
Thomas  Linley,  esq.  many  years  chief 
clerk  to  Mr.  Justice  Grose. 

Mr.  W.  Abbott,  auctioneer,  Leicester- 
square. 

Nov.  18.  The  wife  of  Dr.  H.  C  Clough, 
of  Berners-street. 

Nov.  19.  In  Ely-place,  Hoiborn,  aged 
74,  Daniel  Fearon,  esq. 

In  Duke-street,  Bloomsbury,  in  his 
25th  year,  Mr.  Robert  Toosey,  of  Ipswich. 

In  his  66th  year,  Mr.  James  Dyer,  of 
Bishopsgate-street. 

Nov.  23.  At  Dublin,  the  very  day  on 
which  the  London  Gazette  announced  his 
elevation  to  the  see  of  Dromore,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hall,  late  provost  of  Trinity-coil.  D. 

Nov.  26.  At  Blenheim,  after  a  long  and 
distressing  illness;  her  Grace  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough. 

Latelj ,  At  his  hotel,  Jermyn-street, 
St.  James’s,  Mr.  T.  Beall. 

In  St.  James's-palace,  aged  66,  Mr.  E. 
Hope,  late  deputy  table-decker  to  her 
Majesty’s  maids  of  honour.  He  was  one 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  having  lived 
upwards  of  52  years  under  his  Majesty’s 
roof. 

The  wife  of  H.  Lane,  esq.  of  Essex- 
street. 

In  London,  the  wife  of  Henry  Cooke, 
esq.  brother  of  Isaac  C.  esq.  of  Bristol. 

Mr.  James  Parr,  formerly  a  wine-mer¬ 
chant,  of  Oxford. 

In  Sloane-square,  aged  70,  Lieut.-col. 
Waterhouse,  1st  Surrey  militia;  after  a 
service  of  50  years  iu  that  regiment. 

At  Lambeth,  Mr.  Lee,  upwards  of  fifty 
years  a  constant  attendant  oh  the  nobility 
and  gentry  at  the  King’s  <^oncertof  antient 
musick. 

Vol. 
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Additions  and  Corrections.— Canal  Shares ,  Sic.  [Nov, 


Vol.  LXXX.  Part  I.  p,  585.  a.  line  56. 
for  Frazer,  read  Frances. 

P.  595  b.  line  8.  for  Sexton,  read  Saxton. 

Part  II,  p.  197  a.  line  25,  for  Miss, 
read  Mrs. 

P.  285  b.  line  31,  for  Dr.  read  Mr. 

Vol.  LXXXI.  Part  I.  p.  90.  A  very 
elegant  monument  has  been  lately  erected 
by  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Co¬ 
vent-garden  Theatre,  near  the  altar  in 
Christ  Church,  Liverpool.  It  is  composed 
of  pure  white  marble,  surmounted  with 
black,  and  contains  a  just  and  handsome 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

P.  683.  b.  The  late  Sir  John  Anstruther 
at  an  early  age  was  sent  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  completed  his  stu¬ 
dies  under  Dr.  Millar,  the  celebrated  pro¬ 
fessor  of  humanity.  Being  destined  for 
the  English  Bar,  in  1774  Mr.  A.  was  ad¬ 
mitted-  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  and  received  a 
call  in  Hilary  Term  1779.  He  at  first 
distinguished  himself  chiefly  in  the  appeals 
brought  from  Scotland,  to  be  determined 
in  the  House  of  Peers;  but,  as  his  family 
possessed  considerable  influence,  he  wa3 
brought  into  l  arliament  while  yet  a  very 
young  man,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
appears  to  have  voted  and  acted  with  Mr. 
Fox.  Having  addicted  himself  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  off  the  affairs  of  India,  he  was 
appointed  a  manager  to  conduct  the  im¬ 
peachment  against  Mr.  Hastings*  and 
opened  one  of  the  charges  in  a  speech 
which  Was  greatly  applauded.  He  also 
spoke  with  considerable  effect  on  the  Re¬ 
gency  Bill,  the  Declaratory  Act,  and  Mr. 
Pitt’s  India  Bill,  all  of  which  he  opposed. 
Soon  after  this  (1796-7)  Mr.  Anstruther 
repaired  to  Asia,  in  the  character  of  one  of 
the  Judges  of  Bengal ;  and  had  but  lately 
returned  to  this  country.  Almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  arrival,  he  was  nominated 
a  Member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  lately 
sat  once  more  for  the  district  of  Burghs  of 
Kijrenny,  &c. 

Part  II.  pp.  90.  b.  294.  b.  We  have 
much  pleasure  in  contradicting  the  report 
of  the  death  of  Sir  William  Young,  hart. 
Governor  of  Tobago,  who  was  in  good 
bealth,  as  appears  by  letters  from  himself 


to  his  family,  at  a  later  date  than  the  unac¬ 
countable,  and,  to  them,  alarming  report, 
alluded  to. 

P.  91.  a.  On  the  day  following  the  inter¬ 
ment  of  the  late  Sir  S.  Sitwell,  bart.  the 
sum  of  100/.  was  distributed  in  onevpound 
notes  to  as  many  poor  persons  and  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Renishaw  and 
Eckingham. — His  stud  was  sold  at  Reni¬ 
shaw  the  latter  end  of  September  :  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  30  lots,  and  fetched  about  5450 
guineas.  VHuile  de  Venus  sold  for  4S0  ; 
her  foal,  by  Sorcerer ,  255  ;  and  Buttercup 
305  guineas. 

P.  188.  The  late  Duke  of  Devonshire 
had  given  orders,  it  is  said,  some  time 
before  his  death,  that  the  form  of  a  codicil 
should  be  prepared,  with  the  intention, 
among  other  objects,  of  providing  more 
amply  for  the  present  Duchess,  as  well  as 
of  inserting  in  it  the  names  of  persons 
omitted  in  his  will,  but  who  were  dear  to 
his  affections.  This  instrument  can  no¬ 
where  be  found  among  the  late  Duke’* 
papers ;  but  the  present  Duke  has  most 
nobly  repaired  the  loss  of  it,  by  adding 
2000/.  per  annum  to  the  Duchess’s  join¬ 
ture.  His  Grace  has  also  made  a  very 
handsome  settlement  on  Capt.  Clifford,  of 
the  Navy,  a  young  gentleman  educated 
with  him  at  Harrow. 

P.  287.  b.  The  late  John  Thomas 
Groves,  esq.  was.  for  many  years  archi¬ 
tect,  under  Mr.  Wyatt,  to  the  Board  of 
Works.  In  his  profession  few  could  rival 
him.  His  genius  as  an  architect  has 
been  so  conspicuously  shewn  in  many 
public  works,  that  his  merit  requires  no 
eulogium.  He  also  possessed  great  abili¬ 
ties  in  landscape.  His  professional  edu¬ 
cation  had  been  improved  by  a  personal 
inspection,  and  attentive  study,  4of  the 
fine  remains  of  antient  architecture  in 
Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  In  his 
domestic  character  he  was  entitled  to  the 
highest  esteem  as  a  friend,  a  parent,  and 
a  husband.  He  had  been  for  some  time 
ssffering  under  a  paralytic  affection,  but 
had  so  much  improved  in  his  health  as  to 
raise  hopes  that  it  might  in  time  be  re¬ 
stored. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal  Property,  Dock  Stock,  Fire-Office 
Shares,  &c.  in  November  1811  (to  the  25th),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  London: — Trent  and  Mersey,  or  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  1150/.  exclusive 
of  the  last  Half  Yearly  Dividend  of  22/.  10s.  per  Share  clear.  1100/.  1135/. — Oxford, 
590/.  ex.  Dividend  and  Bonus  31/.  per  Share. —  Warwick  and  Napton,  280/.  dividing 
12/.— Neath,  300/.  ex.  Dividend  20/. — Swansea,  17 51.  to  180/.  ex.  Dividend  10/. — 
Grand  Junction,  214/.  210/.  205/.  200/.  with  Dividend  31. — Grand  Junction  New 
Subscription,  18/.  per  Share  Premium  on  180/. — Kennet  and  Avon,  31/. — Monmouth, 
103/, — Rochdale,  52/.  ex.  Dividend  of  1/. — Union,  80/. — Wilts  and  Berks  Old  Shares, 
24/.  10$. — New  Ditto,  61.  10$.  Premium. — Dudley,  53/.  ex.  Dividend  1/. — London 
Dock  Stock,  121/. — Commercial  Dock  Old  Shares,  150/.  to  160/.  with  New  Share  at¬ 
tached. — Rock,  S$.  to  10$.  Premium. --East  London  Water-Works,  90/.  93/.--York  Build¬ 
ings  Ditto,  104/. — Grand  Junction  Water-Works,  4/.  10$.  Premium.  4/. — London  Flour 
Company,  10/.— Strand  Bridge,  24!.  per  Cent.  Discount. — London  Institution,  63/. — 
Albion  Assurance,  51/.  15$. — Globe,  114/. — Uxbridge  Turnpike  Bonds,  83/.  per  Cent. 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  October  23  to  November  26,  1811, 


Christened. 
Males  -  1320 
Females  1291 


2611 


Buried. 

Males  -  1077 
Females  930 


l 


2007 


Of  whom  have  died  under  2  years  old  645 
Peck  Loaf  5  s.  8d.  5s.  8 d.  5s.  9 d.  6s.  6i-,  Id. 

‘  Sait  £\.  per  bushel ;  4|d.  per  pound. 


2;  and  5 
5  and  10 
10,  and  20 
20  and  30 
30- and  40 
40  and  50 


195 

76 

67 

146 

170 

215 


50  and  60 
60  and  70 
70  and  80 
80  and  90 
90- and  100 


181 

150 

116 

39 

• 


AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending  November  16,  1811. 


INLAND  COUNTIES. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barly 

Oats 

Beans 

'•  4 .  • 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Middlesex 

115 

11 

53 

7 

48 

5 

38 

10 

62 

4 

Surrey 

122 

8 

52 

8 

53 

0 

43 

4 

63 

(» 

Hertford 

109 

1 

52 

6 

47 

4 

33 

0 

48 

0 

Bedford 

102 

10 

50 

4 

47 

4 

33 

5 

56 

3 

Huntingd. 

104 

5 

00 

0 

48 

10 

29 

8 

51 

0 

Northam. 

105 

6 

53 

9 

51 

4 

35 

10 

54 

6 

Rutland 

101 

3 

00 

0 

52 

9 

30 

6 

54 

0 

Leicester 

95 

0 

56 

6 

49 

5 

33 

9 

44 

3 

Nottingham!  01 

a 

4J 

52 

6 

51 

8 

30 

'0 

52 

4 

Derby 

95 

7 

00 

0 

49 

8 

32 

0 

51 

.4 

Stafford. 

99 

0 

00 

0 

54 

7 

34 

3 

59 

1 

Salop 

106 

9 

69 

0 

61 

1 

34 

10 

72 

10 

Hereford 

109 

6 

64 

0 

52 

8 

32 

6 

58 

7 

Worcester 

110 

11 

58 

0 

56 

0 

36 

9 

59 

8 

Warwick 

113 

6 

00 

0 

59 

4 

37 

9 

63 

0 

Wilts 

116 

0 

00 

0 

54 

4 

33 

6 

60 

8 

Berks 

118 

11 

00 

0 

49 

2 

56 

8 

63 

2 

Oxford 

117 

10 

00 

0 

48 

0 

32 

6 

56 

7 

Bucks 

113 

8 

00 

0 

46 

8 

35 

6 

54 

O 

Brecon 

118 

4 

74 

8 

60 

9 

32 

0 

00 

0 

Montgom. 

97 

1 

00 

0 

52 

9 

34 

5 

00 

0 

Radnor 

106 

1 

00 

0 

52 

0 

32 

0 

00 

*  0 

MARITIME  COUNTIES. 

Wheat  Rye  Barly  Oats  Beans 


Average  of  England  and  Wales,  per  quarter. 

105  5|54  6(51  2[31  10[56  ~ 
Average  of  Scotland,  per  quarter; 

00  0i00  0(00  0[00  0j00  00 

Aggregate  Average  Prices  of  the  Twelve  Ma 
ritime  Districts  of  England  and  Wales,  by 
which  Exportation  and  Bounty  are  to  be 
regulated  in  Great  Britain . . . . 


s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Essex  116 

8 

47 

0 

50 

8 

38 

6 

58 

3 

Kent  115 

8 

54 

0 

49 

8 

36 

8 

53 

8 

Sussex  121 

4 

00 

0 

52 

0 

35 

6 

00 

0 

Suffolk  107 

6 

48 

8 

47 

9 

36 

0 

51 

8 

Camb.  102 

6 

54 

0 

44 

6 

25 

10 

47 

6 

Norfolk  103 

4 

64 

0 

47 

1 

32 

0 

00 

0 

Lincoln  93 

2 

4S 

2 

46 

3 

31 

4 

53 

3 

York  90 

2 

47 

5 

43 

4 

29 

5 

51 

11 

Durham  91 

11 

00 

0 

47 

0 

29 

3 

00 

0 

Northum.  86 

9 

51 

4 

41 

5 

31 

11 

00 

0 

Cumberl.  89 

0 

45 

11 

42 

2 

29 

11 

00 

0 

Westmor.  90 

O 

48 

0 

38 

4 

29 

3 

00 

0 

Lancaster  92 

9 

00 

0 

00 

0 

31 

2 

53 

4 

Chester  89 

3 

00 

0 

59 

4 

31 

4 

00 

0 

Flint  94 

4 

00 

0 

59 

8 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Denbigh  102 

5 

00 

0 

59 

10 

32 

9 

00 

0 

Anglesea  00 

0 

00 

0 

40 

0 

26 

0 

00 

0 

Carnarv.  87 

4 

00 

0 

45 

4 

26 

4 

00 

0 

Merionet.  96 

4 

00 

0 

52 

9 

29 

6 

00 

0 

Cardigan  101 

0 

00 

0 

56 

0 

21 

0 

00 

0 

Pembroke  98 

7 

00 

0 

53 

7 

20 

0 

00 

9 

CarmarthlOl 

1 

00 

0 

61 

.6 

22 

0 

00 

0 

Glamorg.  1 1 2 

1 

00 

0 

56 

'3 

28 

0 

00 

0 

Gloucest.  1 1 7 

3 

00 

0 

53 

4 

36 

10 

64 

4 

Somerset  120 

O 

O 

00 

(1 

55 

2 

29 

6 

60 

0 

Monmo.  118 

9 

00 

0 

55 

8 

00 

0 

00 

9 

Devon  1 03 

7 

00 

0 

48 

Q 

/W 

31 

1 

00 

0 

Cornwall  100 

8 

00 

0 

49 

11 

26 

5 

00 

(V 

Dorset  122 

5 

00 

0 

54 

4 

29 

6 

63 

0 

Hants  121 

11 

00 

0  51 

< 

34 

r 

63 

0 

2 

53 

6150 

1 

30 

£H57 

0 

PRICES  OF  FLOUR,  November  25  : 

Fine  per  Sack  100s.  to  105s.  Seconds  95s.  to  100?.  Bran  per  Q.  12s.  to  145.  Pollard  24s.  to  28s. 

RETURN  of  WHEAT,  in  Mark-Lane,  including  only  from  Nov.  II  to  Nov.  16: 
Total  7615  Quarters.  Average  11 8s.  6fd.— 6s.  rt%d.  higher  than  last  Return. 

OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  1401bs.  Avoirdupois,  November  16,  48s.  8d. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  November  20,  42s.  4| d.  per  Cwt. 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  November  25 : 


Kent  Bags . 

.......4 1. 

1 0y.  to  7 1. 

0s. 

Kent  Pockets . 

. 51. 

0?.  to  SI. 

Or. 

Sussex  Ditto....... 

. ..At. 

0s.  to  61. 

6s. 

Sussex  Ditto..; . 

O 

O 

lOr. 

Essex  Ditto . 

. 51. 

0s.  to  61. 

6  s. 

Farnham  Ditto  .... 

. 10/. 

Os.  to  1 1/. 

Ilf. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  November  2R : 

St.  James’s,  Hay  51.  5s.  Straw  21.  14s.  —  Whitechapel,  Hay  5L  8s.  Clover  7/.  3s. 
Straw  21.  7r.— Smithfield,  Clover  61.  10s.  Old  Hay  51.  7s.  6d.  Straw  21.  10s. 

To  sink  the  Offal — per  Stone  of  81bs. 


SMITHFIELD,  November  25. 

Beef . 4s.  8 d.  to  5s.  8 d. 

Mutton . . . :4s.  8 d.  to  6s.  Od. 

Veal . ....5s.  Od.  to  6s.  8d. 

Pork., . . 5s.  Od.  to  6s.  0d. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  this  Day: 
Beasts  about  3,416.  Calves  100. 

Sheep  and  Larqbs  15,000.  Pigs  240. 


COALS,  November  25  :  Newcastle  43s.  to  55s.  Sunderland  41s.  6d.  to  44s. 

$QAP,  Yellow  92s.  Mottled  102s.  Curd  106s.  CANDLES,  12s.  6d.per  Doz.  Moulds  13s. 6(1. 
TALLOW,  per  Stone,  Sib.  St  James’s  4s.  lid.  Clare  5s.  Whitechapel  4s.  lid. 


Priuted  by  J,  Nigho;,s  asd  Son,  Red  Lion  Passage,  Fleet  Street, London,  WILLIAM  CARTER,  Stock-Broker,  No.  8,  Charing  Cross, 
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Meteorological  Diary  for  November,  1S11.  By  Dr.  Pole,  Bristol. 
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WEATHER. 

*  ....  .,  4  .  xt  ,  A-.,  .  k 

i 

56  59 

29-18 

cloudy,  evening  rainy 

2 

53  58 

29-18 

cloudy,  very  rainy  at  times,  high  wind 

3 

52  56 

29-17 

mostly  clear,  evening  cloudy,  with  rain,  windy 

4 

50  56 

29-18 

mostly  clear,  high  wind 

5 

55  55 

30-  0 

mostly  cloudy  and  showery,  high  wind 

6 

48  53 

30- *  1 

cloudy,  frequent  rain 

7 

45  49 

29-19 

mostly  clear 

S 

41  46 

29-15 

cloudy,  showery 

9 

44  51 

29-17 

cloudy,  frequent  rain 

10 

49  52 

29-13 

cloudy  at  times,  with  showers 

1 1 

34  52 

29-13 

cloudjr,  windy 

12 

40  49 

30-  3 

morning  clear,  afternoon  cloudy,  evening  rainy 

13 

47  50 

30-  0 

cloudy  at  times,  some  rain 

U 

47  53- 

30-  0 

cloudy  at  times,  with  rain,  high  wind 

15 

40  43 

30-  0 

ditto 

16 

43  49 

29-19 

mostly  cloudy,  some  light  rain,  high  wind 

17 

42  49 

30-  8 

mostly  cloudy 

x  18 

49  52 

30-10 

mostly  cloudy,  evening  rainy 

19 

49  49 

30-10 

cloudy  at  times 

20 

50  43 

30-13 

ditto,  first  white  frost  in  Bristol  this  year 

21 

26  35 

30-13 

clear 

22 

21  37 

30-1  1 

ditto 

23 

21  36 

30-11 

very  foggy  most  of  the  day,  clear  upwards 

24 

36  44 

30-11 

clear 

25 

44  48 

30-11 

clear  after  the  most  dense  fog 

26 

29  41 

30-12 

clear 

27 

38  46 

30-13 

mostly  cloudy 

28 

41  47 

30-13 

cloudy 

29 

43  50 

30-13 

lightly  clouded 

30 

44  49 

30-13 

cloudy,  light  rain 

The  average  degrees  of  Temperature,  from  observations  made  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  are  42  6-100ths;  those  of  the  corresponding  month  in  the  year  1810, 
were  40;  in  1809,  36  ;  in  1808,  42  52-100ths;  in  1307,  34  55-100ths;  in  1806, 
45  30-l00ths ;  in  1805,  36  ;  and  in  1804,  42  HMOOlhs. 

The  quantity  of  Rain  fallen  this  month  is  equal  to  3  inches  45-100ths;  that  of  the 
corresponding  month  in  the  year  1810,  was  6  inches  80-100th§ ;  in  1809, 1  inch  54-100ths; 
in  1803,  3  inches  8-100ths;  in  1807,  5  inches  44-100ths  j  in  1806,  3  inches  56-100ths; 
in  1805,  1  inch  32-I00ths;  and  in  1804,  5  inches  44-100ths. 


Meteorological  Table  for  Dec.  1811.  By  W.  Cary,  Strand. 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


f  Day  of 
'  Month. 

hr 

X  c 
p  c 
o  c 

X) 

Noon. 

6 

"  Tt_ 

Z  z 

Barom. 

ill.  ptS. 

Weather 
in  Dec.  1811. 

Nov. 

22 

O 

40 

O 

43 

O 

32 

30,21 

fair 

23 

28 

43 

56 

,19 

foggy 

24 

36 

46 

37 

,22 

fair 

25 

43 

51 

42 

,32 

small  raia 

26 

42 

47 

45 

,38 

cloudv 

27 

43 

45 

4-3 

,40 

small  rain 

28 

43 

47 

40 

,35 

cloudy 

29 

42 

46 

45 

,28 

cloudy 

30 

46 

51 

44 

,  25 

cloudy 

D.l 

44 

54 

50 

,08 

small  rain 

2 

53 

46 

38 

29,  52 

stormy 

3 

43 

49 

40 

,71 

cloudy 

4 

42 

50 

33 

,30 

fair 

5 

32 

30 

24 

,70 

fair 

6 

24 

36 

37 

,95 

fair 

* 

48  J 

50 

50 

,68 

raia 

Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


-Day  of 
Month. 

ij  &r. 
o  .5 
p  c 

o  3 

X>  2 

Noon. 

11  o’clo. 
Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
in  Dec.  1811. 

*•< 

Dec. 

8 

O 

54 

O 

54 

O 

43 

29,  43 

rain 

9 

43 

48 

42 

,02 

stormy 

10 

42 

42 

40 

,18 

fair 

11 

39 

42 

33 

,70 

fair 

12 

33 

42 

50 

,86 

cloudy 

13 

51 

53 

54 

,67 

cloudy 

14 

38 

43 

35 

,  82 

fair 

15 

36 

46 

46 

,86 

cloudy 

16 

35 

40 

40 

,29 

fair 

17 

40 

42 

36 

,50 

fair 

18 

33 

46  . 

46 

,75 

cloudy 

19 

51 

53 

50 

,  66 

fair 

20 

50 

52 

50 

,70 

small  raia 

21 

50 

46 

33 

,80 

small  rail. 

22 

28 

33 

29 

30, 19 

fair 

.  23 

4S 

48 

43 

,01 

fair 
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Mr.  Urban,  Dec .  4- 

YOU  have  given  a  long  account  of 
Mr.  I) ib din’s  Bibliomania,  it 
has  been  equally  honoured  in  the  last 
month  by  the  notice  of  at  least  two 
other  works,  the  Monthly  and  the 
British  Review.  Mr.  Dibdin  probably 
knows  too  much  of  tiie  secrets  of  mo¬ 
dern  literature,  and  of  the  character  of 
that  which  now  gratifies  the  public 
appetite  in  criticism,  to  vex  himself 
at  having  met  with  more  than  neigh¬ 
bour’s  fare.  It  is  well  known  that 
nothing  will  now  go  down  unless  it 
be  seasoned  with  a  great  quantity  of 
Chian.  And  the  new  British ,  with  ail 
its  knowledge  and  ail  its  rectitude  of 
political  and  religious  principles,  has 
been  thought  too  uninteresting  and 
of  doubtful  success  from  its  want  of 
liveliness  and  pungency.  All  works 
of  criticism,  therefore,  old  or  new,are 
obliged  to  look  out  for  stimulants  to 
preserve  existence.  Envy  and  malice 
are  the  most  active  passions  in  soci¬ 
ety:  and  how'  delightful  it  is  to  have 
him  degraded,  whose  superiority  over 
us  has  hitherto  generated  gall  and 
poison  in  our  bosoms !  An  “  enemy’s 
book”  mauled  and  perverted,  is  a  per¬ 
fect  feast:  aud  even  to  “  damn  with 
faint  praise”  gives  an  oracular  air  to 
the  writer,  and  to  the  reader  also,  who 
retails  at  second  hand. 

“  The  receipt  how  to  make  a  piece 
®f  modern  criticism”  has  been  often 
of  late  divulged  to  the  publick ;  and 
among  the  rest  how  to  borrow  the 
objections  both  to  the  subject,  and 
the  manner  of  treating  it,  which  have 
been  anticipated  by  the  author  him¬ 
self,  and  to  put  them  forth  as  saga¬ 
cious  discoveries  of  the  critic,  without 
the  least  notice  of  the  replies  which 
had  been  given  to  them  by  the  au¬ 
thor  himself. 

For  instance,  every  objection  which 
any  of  these  wise  censurers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  against  the  indiscriminate  rage 
and  abuse  of  Book-collecting,  had  been 


fully  set  down  by  Mr.  Dibdin  himself, 
as  well  on  the  authority  of  others,  as 
in  his  own  words;  as  well  in  direct 
terms  as  by  gentle  and  smiling  irony. 
But  still  these  “  terribiy-arch-brow’d” 
censors  may  cry  “  it  is  the  palpable 
tendency  of  the  work  to  encourage  the 
folly  it  affects  to  condemn.”  If  it  be 
so,  still  it  treats  it  only  as  a  folly 
when  carried  to  excess.  Now  what 
seems  to  excite  the  fear  and  indigna¬ 
tion  of  these  profound  gentry  is,  that 
it  should  usurp  the  honours  of  real 
learning  or  geuius  ;  that  it  should 
dare  lo  be  a  rival  for  that  public  no¬ 
tice  which  is  only  due  to  those  who 
are  canvassing  subjects  of  general  im¬ 
portance  to  mankind;  to  whose  lot 
it  has  fallen  to  agitate  those  grand 
points  on  which  the  politics  and  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  world  are  now  hinging  ! 

If  it  should  any  where  appear  that 
Mr.  Dibdin  arrogates  to  himself,  or 
to  those  of  similar  pursuits  to  his  own, 
this  sort  of  importance,  he  would  de¬ 
serve  to  be  taught  a  proper  estimate 
of  himself  and  his.  companions.  But 
because  a  man  merits  the  praise  of 
having  done  well  that  which  he  has 
attempted,  the  conferring  that  praise 
does  not  raise  the  nature  of  the  thing 
done  in  the  gradation  of  human  ex¬ 
cellencies.  Can  it  be  believed  that 
the  greatest  Bibliographer  that  ever 
lived  could  be  so  mad  with  vanity  as 
to  piace  himseif  on  the  same  bench 
with  Milton  or  Bacon  ? 

If  this  “  new”  and  “  favourite” 
study,  as  it  is  called,  be  really  dan¬ 
gerous,  aud  deserving  repression  ra¬ 
ther  than  encouragement,  it  must  be 
that  it  has,  as  it  is  stated  to  have,  a 
tendency  to  weaken  and  draw  aside 
the  energies  and  interests  of  real  learn¬ 
ing.  Now  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to 
guess  in  wnat  w  y  it  can  produce  this 
effect.  Will  it  be  contended  that  a 
Collector  is  thus  induced  to  turn  away 
his  attention  from  the  contents  of  a 
book  to  a  mere  study  of  title-pages? 


It 
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It  is  probably  more  correct  to  say, that 
he  who  before  would  have  felt  no  in¬ 
terest  in  any  part  of  a  book,  becomes 
thenceforward  an  encotiragerofbooks, 
by  Cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  at 
least  one  part  of  them.  He  spends  his 
money  in  furnishing  a  library  instead 
of  the  furniture  of  upholsterers,  and 
thus  provides  an  apparatus  for  some 
more  ingenious  but  poorer  man,  who 
can  make  use  of  it.  It  is  this  spirit, 
or  rage  if  you  will,  which  lias  provi¬ 
ded  a  fund  for  the  re-print  of  our  old 
chroniclers  and  historians,  and  other 
works  of  standard  value, that  were  be¬ 
fore  as  inaccessible  to  the  scholar  as 
they  were  unknown  to  the  generality. 
We  may  admit  the  mercenary  views 
of  the  bookseller,  and  the  vanity  of 
the  auction-bidder  ;  but  in  all  this  lu¬ 
cre-seeking  research,  and  mean-mo¬ 
tived  ambition,  the  treasures  of  anti¬ 
quity  are  dug  up,  preserved,  exposed 
to  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  how 
to  employ  them  in  diving  through 
their  pages,  while  their  contents  are 
discussed  and  kept  in  memory  for  the 
occasion  to  which  they  are  applicable. 

Cape I;  Steevens;  Heed,  Malone,  and 
Ritson,  long  since  saw  the  value  of 
such  scores  in  the  illustration  of  Shak- 
speare — And  what  would  have  been 
Percy’s  Reliques,  or  Warton’s  History 
of  Poetry,  without  them ?  These  for¬ 
tunate  Collectors  lived  in  times  when 
these  treasures  were  of  easier  access 
to  the  initiated.  But  though  it  might 
be  pleasanter  to  their  own  vanity  to 
have  the  monopoly  of  all  these  ma¬ 
terials  for  research,  it  is  not  presump¬ 
tuous  to  wish  to  see  them  opened  to 
the  industry  and  sagacity  of  fresh 
minds;  The  minutiae  of  literary  his¬ 
tory,  though  no  one  pretends  to  put 
them  among  the  prime  and  most  im¬ 
portant  studies  of  human  life,  are  now 
for  the  first  time  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt,  as  derogatory  to  the  fame  of 
the  age. 

A  moderate  quantity  of  industry, 
with  a  memory  tenacious  of  trifles, 
may,  it  is  true,  qualify  a  man  to  be  a 
tolerably  useful  pioneer  in  this  kind 
of  work;  But  so  it  is,  that  these  tasks 
have  not  in  general  been  taken  up  by 
persons  of  such  a  character.  Mr.  Dib¬ 
din  is  a  man  apparently  of  a  very  lively 
mind ;  the  glance  of  his  ideas  is  rapid; 
he  expatiates,  analyses;  and  combines; 
and  if  he  now  and  then,  in  drawing 
forth  the  infinite  hoards  of  his  me¬ 
mory,  commits  a  trifling  error,  is  he 


to  be  clamoured  against  because  in 
thousands  of  names  and  figures  he  is 
not  quite  infallible  ?  The  Bibliomania 
appears  to  me  a  very  wonderful  in¬ 
stance  of  the  powers  of  mental  diges¬ 
tion— To  bring  into  so  narrow  a  com¬ 
pass,  in  an  order  so  lucid,  materials  so 
very  copious,  drawn  from  sources  so 
recondite  and  so  scattered,  is  a  work 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar 
powers,  or  vulgar  attainments! 

And  what  would  the  censurershave  ? 
Would  they  have  a  long  original  dis¬ 
quisition,  hung  upon  the  peg  of  every 
one  of  the  thousands  of  titles  here  re¬ 
gistered  ?,  Would  they  expect  a  criti¬ 
cal  or  philosophical  examination  of 
the  subject,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  each  author  has  executed  it? 

But  it  may  be  exclaimed:  “  You 
wall  not  put  a  compiler  on  a  footing 
with  an  original  writer.  And  it  is  the 
fashion  we  complain  of,  which  places 
on  the  head  of  the  former  that  which 
is  due  only  to  the  latter.”  All  this  is 
built  on  the  assumption  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fame  is  limited;  and  therefore 
that  what  is  given  to  one  is  taken  from 
another.  The  reverse  is  probably 
true  ;  and  to  make  any, even  the  hum¬ 
blest  department  of  literature;  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fashion,  operates  as  a  remote 
encouragement  to  the  whole. 

It  is  a  trite  and  worn-out  stigma; 
that  Bibliographers  and  Antiquaries 
value  things  merely  because  they  are 
old  or  scarce,  and  therefore  encou¬ 
rage  a  false  and  foolish  estimate  of 
merit.  See  what  is  said  in  the  very 
outset  of  Censura  Literaria  *,  vol.  I. 
pp.  51,  52,  under  title  Bibliotheca ?, 
where  the  Editor  appears  to  have  seen 
iti  quite  as  strong  a  light  as  these  new 
Critics  all  the  abuses  to  which  such 
pursuits  may  tend.  Yet  if  it  be  true 
that  the  stream  of  time  overwhelms 
in  oblivion  nothing  which  deserved  to 
have  survived  ;  if  it  be  true  that  it  is 
an  idie  curiosity  to  wish  to  read  and 
to  examine  the  literary  amusements 
of  our  ancestors,  and  to  inquire  to 
what  an  extent  their  minds  w  ere  cul- 

*  In  answer  to  a  hasty  sentence  on 
this  work,  it  may  be  observed,  en  pas¬ 
sant ,  that  though  it  does  contain  no¬ 
tices  of  a  great  number  of  merely  “  rare, 
obscure,  and  extraordinary  books,”  it 
also  contains  notices  of  many  others  as 
valuable  from  merit  as  from  rarity,  which 
he  that  is  unacquainted  with,  can  have 
but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  English 
literature. 
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tivated,  and  their  sentiments  refined, 
then  indeed  I  fear  that  the  Bibliogra¬ 
pher  and  Black-Letter  Critic  will  have 
the  ground  taken  from  under  their 
feet. 

To  be  sure,  a  modern  author,  who 
thinks  the  world  has  only-grown  wise 
since  it  has  had  the  benefit  of  bis  own 
enlightened  lucubrations,  may  feel 
some  reasonable  contempt  for  the 
barbarous  prejudices,  which  can  find 
either  polish  of  style,  brilliancy  of 
fancy,  moral  beauty,  penetration  into 
the  human  character,  or  philosophical 
accuracy  or  force,  in  the  chivalrous 
productions  of  the  Tudor  Sovereignty, 
or  in  the  classical  pedantry  and  me¬ 
taphysical  j.Yrgon  of  the  first  James. 
If  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  Hooker 
and  Bacon,  lived  in  those  days,  they 
may  be  taken  to  be  but  splendid  excep¬ 
tions  to  a  general  darkness;  and  want 
accordingly  no  art  or  industry  to  draw 
forth  their  colours!  Of  such  men  the 
reputation  has  now  been  too  long 
established  to  be  attacked;  but  to  in¬ 
cumber  the  list  of  the  candidates  for 
fame  with  such  as  the  grave  has  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  the  memorial  fallen  to 
decay,  is  an  injury,  nay  treason  to 
the  living  men  of  high  endowments, 
who  sometimes  miss  that  eclat  which 
is  wasted  on  unworthy  conceits  of  the 
dead ! 

Could  the  same  hand  that  gathers 
the  materials  generally  possess  the 
leisure  or  the  talent  to  form  the 
building,  we  should  be  entitled  to 
judge  more  severely  of  mere  Collec¬ 
tanea  than  is  otherwise  reasonable. 
The  task,  however,  is  apt  to  grow 
upon  the  Collector,  and  leave  him  no 
time  for  combination,  or  even  ar¬ 
rangement.  He  may  regret  to  leave 
the  more  creditable  portion  of  his 
work  undone,  especially  as  it  is  often 
more  specious  than  difficult*  To 
wire-draw  a  few  plausible  inlerences, 
to  give  a  trite  worn-out  truism  a 
philosophical  shape,  to  steal  the  in¬ 
formation  or  the  arguments  from  the 
book  one  is  examining,  and,  conceal¬ 
ing  the  theft  by  an  artful  substitution 
of  other  words, to  assume  the  merit  of 
originality,  and  take  the  appearance 
of  philosophical  criticism,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  a  proof  of  that  superiority  to 
which  it  pretends.  Perhaps  the  time, 
and  paper,  and  print,  thus  applied, 
are  not  always  us  valuable  as  they 
seem  at  first  to  be.  The  materials 
are  what  they  who  are  capable  of 


making  a  genuine  use  of  them  Want* 
The  rest  too  often  become  deceitful 
incumbrances,  which  might  be  well 
spared.  0.  0.  0* 


To  my  Countrywomen. 

HE  ignorance  of  the  Poor  is 
the  root  of  all  those  evils  of 
which  our  Poor  Laws  are  so  inade¬ 
quate  an  alleviation;  and  it  is  the 
main  cause  of  those  offences  which 
render  Criminal  Law  necessary;  but 
which  is  easier,  as  well  as  wiser,  to 
prevent  than  to  punish,  Till  such 
offences  be  prevented  by  an  adoption 
of  the  only  efficient  means,  we  must 
continue  to  behold  vice  in  every  shape ; 
and  shall  see  him,  who,  by  a  religious 
tuition,  might  have  shone  an  honour 
to  his  country,  a  vagabond,  without 
religion  and  without  occupation,  liv¬ 
ing  by  rapiue,  and  dying  by  the  hands 
of  municipal  justice. 

A  man  may  he  learned  in  many 
things,  and  yet  ignorant  of  the  only- 
science  that  can  essentially  promote 
the  end  of  his  existence.  He  may 
have  eaten  of  every  tree  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  knowledge,  and  yet  have  ne¬ 
glected  to  taste  of  the  Tree  of  Life, 
He  may  have  acquainted  himself  with 
ail  hooks  but  the  Revealed  Will  of 
God !  and,  ignorant  of  that,  we  may 
say,  he  is  ignorant  of  the  true  end  of 
all.  Experience  proves  that  mere 
learning  is  not  always  productive  of 
wisdom  ;  and  ihat  “  half-knowledge, 
acting  upon  ignorance,”  is  the  origin 
of  most  political  and  religious  absur¬ 
dities.  To  prevent  the  baneful  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  mistaken  acquire¬ 
ment,  or  dangerous  deficiency,  in  the 
offspring  of  a  nation  where  a  patriotic 
king  governs  a  free  and  happy  people, 
an  association  is  now  formed,  calling; 
itself 

“  The  National  Society  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
the  Principles  of  the  Established 
Church,  throughout  England  and 
Wales.” 

This  plan  will  be  entrusted  to  the 
execution  of  men  of  pious  conversa* 
tion  and  exemplary  lives,  and  be  un¬ 
der  the  inspection  of  our  dignified 
clergy.  The  invitation  is  general. 
Every  subject  of  Great  Britain,  how¬ 
ever  low  his  degree,  is  solicited  to 
bring  his  offspring  to  the  fount  of 
knowledge.  We  behold  our  Bishops, 
with  the  Princes  and  Nobles  of  the 
land,  thus  visiting  the  cottage  and  the 

hovel, 
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hovel,  to  rescue  the  child  of  Poverty 
from  its  “  mire  and  clay,”  and  to 
snatch  the  yet  unpolluted  soul  from 
the  perils  of  ignorance  and  contami¬ 
nation;-— to  form  men,  Christians, 
and  heirs  of  immortality. 

In  this  office  shall  Women  alone  re¬ 
main  inactive?  While  their  husbands, 
fathers,  and  brothers,  join  in  the  glo¬ 
rious  labour  of  improving  the  reason 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  raising 
the  uncultured  man  to  the  rank  of  a 
sound  Christian  and  a  valuable  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commonweal ;  will  the  Wo¬ 
men  of  England  be  content  to  find 
their  satisfaction  in  mere  selfish  pur¬ 
suits?  Does  the  Woman  of  quality 
see  no  honour  in  making  herself  an 
auxiliary  in  the  great  project  of  ren¬ 
dering  every  native  subject  capable-of 
appreciating  the  blessings  of  his  birth¬ 
right;  and  zealous  to  preserve  the 
pure  doctrines  and  ordinances  of 
Christianity,  by  God’s  providence 
established  in  this  land,  as  well  as  to 
defend  its  happy  civil  constitution? 
Can  Women  oi  an  inferior  degree,  but 
who  have  wealth  at  command,  be  less 
sensible  to  the  good  service  which  all 
may  do,  by  subscribing  to  a  fund  that 
is  to  produce  such  inestimable  effects 
on  a  people  amongst  whom  they  live; 
on  the  persons  with  whom  they  are 
fevery  day  conversant,  and  on  whose 
integrity  their  interests  continually 
rest?  Is  it  of  no  moment  to  spread 
around  us  a  knowledge  of  that  reli¬ 
gion  which  will  render  our  domestics, 
and  the  labouring  poor,  honest,  in¬ 
dustrious,  contented  with  their  lot, 
and  useful  members  of  society  ? 

Christ  came  into  the  world  to  in¬ 
form  the  ignorant,  and  to  save  the 
souls  of  men.  To  inform  the  igno¬ 
rant,  and  to  save  the  souls  of  millions 
of  the  human  race,  is  the  end  of  the 
National  Society.  Its  fundamental 
principle  reveals  t©  youth  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  God  and  man;  it  informs 
him  of,  and  exacts  from  him,  a  strict 
performance  of  the  respective  duties 
inseparable  from  such  a  relationship  ; 
it  teaches  this  sublime  lesson  from 
the  pages  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and 
deepens  its  hold  on  the  heart  by  a  re¬ 
gular  practice  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  By  these  simple  means  the 
youthful  student  is  rendered  a  valu¬ 
able  subject ;  is  kept  within  the  pale 
of  the  National  Church ;  and,  guided  by 
its  scriptural  expositions,  is  preserved 
alike  from  fanaticism  and  infidelity.  . 


To  effect  so  blessed  a  work  is  now, 
in  an  especial  manner,  the  labour  of 
every  rank  throughout  this  favoured 
kingdom;  and  in  such  a  cause,  Ire- 
peat,  shall  not  the  softer  sex  appear  ? 
A  Heathen  Princess  has  been  known 
to  take,  from  the  waves  of  a  danger¬ 
ous  river,  the  child  of  a  proscribed 
people ;  not  content  with  this  act  of 
charity,  she  brought  it  home,  and 
educated  it  as  her  son.  Can  Christian 
women  be  less  mindful  of  the  perish¬ 
ing  state  of  the  poor  babes  of  their 
land?  How  many  are  there  by  the 
way-side  who  stretch  forth  their  little 
hands  to  us,  and  “  behold,  they  weep!” 
Can  we  pass  on,  regardless  of  the  ap¬ 
peal  ? 

“  Bring  little  children  unto  me,” 
saith  He  who  also  adds,  “  Whoso  shall 
receive  one  such  Tittle  child  in  my 
name,  receiveth  me !”  Let  us  hasten 
to  obey  his  gracious  mandate;  and 
while  virtually  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  clothing  the  nakedness  of  the 
infant  mind,  and  feeding  its  hungry 
soul  with  the  food  of  religious  in¬ 
struction,  we  need  not  envy  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  those  who  beheld  his  benign 
countenance  face  to  face.  He  speaks 
yet  farther,  “  Whosoever  shall  do  the 
will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother, 
and  my  sister,  and  mother!”  Rest¬ 
ing  on  this  assurance  from  lips  that 
cannot  deceive,  how  blessed  must  be 
the  consciousness  of  thus  acquiring 
and  maintaining  a  kindred  with  the 
purest  and  most  exalted  of  beings  ; 
how  divine  must  be  the  conviction, 
that,  by  our  humble  means,  his  king¬ 
dom  is  enlarged  here;  and  that  the 
creatures  we  make  His  subjects,  by 
His  grace,  we  render  blessed  forever ! 

Thus,  my  Christian  sisters,  in  ex¬ 
horting  you  to  bless  others,  I  beseech 
you  to  bless  yourselves!  And  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  my  Countrywomen  need  only 
to  be  shewn  the  right  path,  to  enter  it, 
1  subscribe  myself  by  the  honourable 
name  of  An  Englishwoman. 

Mr.  Urban,  Northiam,  Dec.  12. 
NTIL  Viator’s  beautiful  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin  Ode,  or  song  of 
Dulce  Domiim ,  appeared  in  p.  401,  I 
did  not  know  that  it  still  continued  to 
be  sung  or  recited  in  any  of  the  public 
schools;  which, from  his  introductory 
note,  1  find  is  the  case  at  Winchester 
College.  My  allusion  to  it  in  the 
lines  I  wrote  at  Canterbury  under  the 
title  of  Bell  Harry ,  inserted  in  the 
preceding  Number,  might  perhaps 

suggest 
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suggest  what  he  terms  his  attempt  at 
a  translation,  in  which  he  has  so  well 
succeeded.  In  some  Elegiac  Stanzas 
which  I  wrote  on  Christmas  Eve  in 
1802,  when  my  dear  departed  boy 
was  on  his  voyage  to  India,  inserted 
in  your  Supplement  of  that  year, 
there  is  one  which,  if  introduced  be¬ 
tween  the  fifth  and  sixth  stanzas  of 
Dulce  Domum  (the  fourth  being 
omitted)  would  render  it  appropriate 
to  the  Winter  Vacation: 

“  Now  o’er  hills  and  valleys  posting, 

Spangled  with  the  glittering  frost. 

Every  passing  scene  delightful, 

Every  traveller  we  accost*.” 

You  will  readily  believe  I  have  not 
the  vanity  to  think  these  lines  in  any 
respect  comparable  to  those  which 
would  be  omitted  merely  for  the 
change  of  season.  This  ancient  com¬ 
position  is  indeed  an  admirable  little 
poem,  and  your  Correspondent  has 
done  it  ample  justice.  Nothing  can 
be  more  expressive  of  the  sweet  hila¬ 
rity  of  early  youth,  or  more  forcibly 
renew  the  feelings  of  that  enchanting 
period  of  life.  W.  B. 

Mr.  Urban,  South'1  ton,  Dec.  14. 

AM  much  pleased  with  Viator's 
translation  of  the  Dulce  Domum , 
which  is  annually  performed  at  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Winchester.  There 
are  circumstances  connected  with  the 
origin  of  this  song,  which  cannot  foil 
to  interest  your  readers,  if  correctly 
given  by  some  of  your  Wyluimical 
correspondents;  and  I  hope  a  certain 
Clergyman,  who  has  frequently  en¬ 
riched  your  columns,  with  his  admi¬ 
rable  and  energetic  writings  in  defence 
of  the  established  church,  who  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  that  celebrated 
seminary,  will  in  an  early  Number  fa¬ 
vour  you  with  an  authentic  account 
of  its  author,  his  character,  and  fate. 
The  following  translation  of  this 
beautiful  song  is  inserted  in  a  well- 
chosen  collection  of  songs,  &c.  in  two 
volumes,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Augustus 
Hyde,  dedicated  to  that  eminent  com¬ 
poser  of  English  /music k,  William 
Shield,  Esq.  St.  Cross. 

In  happy  concert  let  us  sing, 

For  why  should  silence  reign, 

To  press  the  joys  that  inward  spring, 
And  hope  of  home  restrain. 

*  We  often  find  a  party  of  school-boys 
on  the  road,  accosting  persons,  in  the 
exuberance  of  their  spirits. 


Chorus. 

*  Home,  home,  sweet  home,* 

Our  constant  eye 

We  fix  on  thee  and  liberty, 

Whilst  hearty  joys  speak  unanimity. 

The  happy  time  at  length  draws  near. 

Short  time,  a  month’s  duration; 

After  a  tedious  study  here, 

Comes  grateful  recreation. - Chorus. 

The  Muse,  to  labour  long  confin’d, 

Her  votary  now  releases; 

Comes  freedom,  welcome  to  the  jnind. 

All  care  scholastic  ceases.— — -Chorus. 
The  year  puts  on  its  gladsome  face. 

To  festal  mirth  inviting; 

Philomel  seeks  her  native  place, 

For  that’s  the  most  delighting. - Cho. 

Come,  Roger,  quickly  bring  the  horses, 
’Tis  burthensome  to  stay; 

With  chat  of  fond  mamma’s  caresses, 

We’ll  cheat  the  tiiesome  way. - Cho. 

With  loudest  pasans  let  the  skies 
Most  joyfully  now  rend; 

Thou  morning-rStRr,  why,  slow  to  rise, 

Dost  thou  our  hopes  suspend. — - —  Ch&. 

"mnrarifci 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  20. 

EftMIT  me,  in  addition  to  the 
well-meant  hint  of  a  recent  Cor¬ 
respondent  of  your’s,  touching  Graces 
at  Meals,  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
the  good  old  conclusion,  “  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  I  know  it 
is  getting  out  of  vogue,  and  that  who¬ 
ever  uses  it,  at  a  polite  table  espe¬ 
cially,  runs  the  hazard  of  being 
dubbed  an  enthusiast.  But,  the  max¬ 
ims  of  the  Bible,  and  the  principles  of 
our  excellent  Church,  bend  not  to  the 
fashions  of  the  world.  Now  we  are 
commanded  in  Scripture,  “Whatso¬ 
ever  we  do,  to  do  all  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus;”  and  the  Church  of 
England  concludes  all  her  prayers  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Let  us  then,  as  good 
Christians  and  sound  Churchmen,  be¬ 
ware  of  offering  up  petitions  merely 
deistical,  and  learn  to  suspect  the 
spirit  of  the  times  which  would  coun¬ 
tenance  such  a  practice. 

Would  any  of  your  numerous  Cor¬ 
respondents,  who  are  versed  in  the 
subject,  favour  us  with  the  names  of 
such  of  our  Gothic  Cathedrals  as  have 
the  lanterns  of  their  towers  open  to 
the  body  of  the  Church  ?  I  can  only 
recollect  this  to  be  the  case  with  that 
of  York  (and  a  beautiful  effect  it  pro¬ 
duces)  ;  but,  1  suppose,  it  must  be  so 
with  some  others,  which  may  have 
escaped  the  remembrance  or  obser¬ 
vation  of,  M.  Y. 

Mete- 
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Hay  of 
Month. 

Therm 

ometer. 

Baror 

neter. 

Evap. 
lOOths 
of  inch. 

Rain. 
lOOths 
of  inch. 

Hygrom. 

Wind. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Nov.  17 

49 

41 

•5 

•1 

W.  N.  W. 

18 

51 

46 

50-31 

30-29 

•1 

•1 

160 

W. 

19 

53 

32 

50-38 

30-26 

-2 

••0 

180 

s.  w. 

20 

46 

30 

30-40 

30-39 

•2 

•0 

180 

W. — S. — N. 

21 

44 

35 

30-35 

30-28 

•2 

•0 

135 

w. 

22 

44 

27 

30-28 

30.23 

•2 

•0 

133 

N. 

23 

43 

32 

30.29 

30.25 

*2 

— 

81 

N.  N.  W. 

24 

48 

36 

50.31 

30.24 

•1 

130 

N.  E. 

25 

51 

39 

30.40 

30.36 

•2 

•1 

110 

N. 

26 

43 

41 

30.43 

30.40 

•1 

— 

150 

N.  W. 

27 

45 

41 

30.45 

— 

— 

140 

W. 

'  28 

47 

40 

30.41 

50..33 

•1 

— 

150 

s.  w. 

29 

47 

44 

30.33 

30.31 

— 

— 

150 

N.  W. 

O  30 

51 

42 

30.29 

50.26 

— 

160 

s.  w. 

Dec.  1 

50 

47 

30.15 

29-85 

•4 

— 

178 

s.  w. 

2 

48 

34 

29-95 

29-49 

•2 

A* 

•12 

178 

S.  E.— -N. 

3 

50 

40 

29-90 

29-49 

•5 

— 

170 

w.—s.  w, 

4 

42 

32 

29-36 

29-25 

•4 

— 

160 

s.  w. 

5 

38 

22 

29-85 

29-48 

— 

— 

140 

N.—N.  W. 

6 

39 

?6 

29-99 

29-89 

— 

— 

100 

N. 

7 

49 

29-78 

— 

— 

130 

s.  w. 

8 

•3 

•33  • 

s. 

9 

42 

36 

29-28 

29-10 

— « 

- - 

s.  w. 

10 

39 

34 

29-89 

29.34 

— 

— 

250 

s.  w. 

11 

42 

31 

29f-80 

— T- 

— 

200 

N.  E, 

12 

43 

46 

29  96 

29-85 

-6 

•8 

201 

w. 

13 

54 

36 

29-86 

29-65 

‘3 

-22 

250 

w.  s.  w. 

14 

31 

29-81 

7 - t 

— 

.  220 

N.  N.  W. 

15 

47 

35 

29-86 

29-70 

— 

— 

200 

S.  V. 

16 

44 

38 

29-40 

29-21 

— 

— 

190 

w. 

17 

31 

— 

— 

s.  w. 

18 

52 

29-75 

29-70 

1 

— 

s.  w. 

Nov .  18.  Calm  misty  day  with  small  rain.  19.  Hazy  and  various  clouds,  clear 
night.  20.  Fair,  linear  Cirri.  21.  Cirrus  and  Cirrocumulus ,  yellow  haze  and 
white  frost.  22.  Fair.  23.  Very  clear  all  day.  24.  Loose  plumose  Cirrus 
above  Cirroslratus  and  Cumulus  through  the  day,  clear  by  night.  25.  Cloudy 
afternoon.  26.  Cloudy  morning,  upper  current,  N.  according  to  a  small  Montgol¬ 
fier  balloon,  sent  up  about  9  a.  m.  27.  Overcast  and  hazy  all  day.  28.  Cloudy, 
fair  intervals.  29.  Fog  followed  by  Cirrocumulus,  and  cloudy  night.  30.  Foggy, 
and  cloudy. 

Dec.  1.  Hazy,  with  gentle  wind  and  small  rain.  2.  Dark  morning  and  hard  shower, 
afterwards  Cirrus  scattered  about,  and  clear  night.  3.  Hazy  and  cloudy,  wind 
became  high  by  night.  4.  Windy  and  fair  with  various  clouds.  5.  Some  snow 
had  fallen  during  the  night,  which  laid  on  the  ground ;  fair,  with  clouds  through  the 
day.  6.  Chiefly  clouded  :  the  Max.  of  the  Therm,  happened  near  midnight. 
7.  Misty  and  cloudy,  with  showers  towards  wight,  and  strong  wind.  8.  Hazy  and 
cloudy,  rain  at  night.  9.  Much  rain  with  wind.  10.  Windy  with  some  rain, 
fair  b.y  night.  1 1.  Wind  gentle  from  N.  E,  a  balloon  launched  at  10  a.  m.  indi¬ 
cated  an  upper  current  from  the  East:  Cirrocumulus ,  & fc.  cloudy  night.  12. 
Yellow  fog,  afterwards'  cloudy  and  windy,  with  small  rain.  1 3.  Wind  and  small 

rain.  14.  Clear  morning,  rain  at  night.  15.  Cloudy  and  hazy,  followed  by 
small  rain.  16.  Fair;  wind  very  high,  some  light  showers.  ,17.  The  morning 
was  cool,  the  evening  warmer  with  some  small  rain.  18.  Cloudy  and  hazy  all 
day,  with  very  little  wind,  star-light  at  times  by  night. 

N.  B.  The  observations  for  each  day  relate  to  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  from 
9  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of  date.  The  hygrometer,  or  rather  hygroscope,  made 
use  of,  is  made  of  an  oat-beard  stuck  on  a  needle  :  a  particular  account  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  PhUosoph.  Mag.  for  November,  1806.  1  call  it  a  hydroscope,  because,  i^t 

fact,  the  vapour  guage  is  the  only  true  hygrometer  I  know  of. 

€1 apton,  December  19,  1811.  THOMAS  FORSTER. 
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Mr.  Urban-,  Shrewsbury >  Sept-  19. 
HE  views  which  accompany  this, 
need  not  an  introductory  apo¬ 
logy  ;  they  represent  the  birth-place 
of  two  eminent  Shropshire  poets ; 
Shenstone,  the  celebrated  elegiac  and 
pastoral  poet,  and  Wycherley,  the 
well-known  comic  poet. 

Plate  I.  fig.  1.  represents  the  house 
formerly  at  the  Leasowes,  near  Hales- 
Owen,  in  which  William  Shenstone, 
esq.  was  born  A.  D.  1714;  this  is  from 
a  drawing  by  the  poet,  in  my  posses¬ 
sion,  taken  in  1744.  This  house,  by 
Considerable  additions  and  alterations, 
aided  by  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of 
{Shenstone,  was  rendered  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  dwelling,  and  remained  till 
1775,  when  it  was  entirely  taken  down-, 
gnd  an  elegant  modern  house  erected. 

;  Fig.  2.  is  the  remain  of  a  mansion 
at  the  Clive,  about  seven  miles  from 
Shrewsbury,  in  which  William  Wy¬ 
cherley,  Esq.  the  Thaliau  bard,  was  born 
in  1640.  The  house  was  a  handsome 
structure,  but  much  has  been  let  go 
to  decay,  and  the  remainder  repaired 
in  a  clumsy  incongruous  manner  for 
a  farm  house.  The  large  walnut  tree, 
shown  in  the  view,  is  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  the  poet;  but  I  can- 
hot  vouch  for  its  authenticity.  The 
late  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Sansaw,  whose 
beautiful  grounds  reach  near  Wycher¬ 
ley’s  mansion,  intended  to  have  erect¬ 
ed  an  urn,  and  to  have  placed  it  in  a 
rocky  recess  ih  his  grounds  the  walk  to 
which  was  called  Wycherley’s  walk; 
I  believe  it  was  not  erected,  through 
the  negligence  of  the  statuary  in 
Shrewsbury,  who  deferred  it  from  time 
to  time,  till  it  was  finally  given  up. 

The  following  inscription  was  te 
have  been  placed  on  the  pedestal : 

“  To 

WILLIAM  WYCHERLEY,  Esq. 
the  celebrated  Dramatic  Poet, 
this  Urn  is 
dedicated.” 

Yours,  &c.  D.  Parxes. 


Mr.  Urban,  July  9. 

HE  following  extract  from  the 
legend  of  Saint  Michael,  as  it 
.stands  in  an  old  English  service-book, 
printed  by  Caxton  about  1479,  and 
which,  or  something  like  it,  was  pro¬ 
bably  delivered  forth  to  the  people, 
upou  Michaelmas-day,  from  the  Sola¬ 
rium,  or  rood-loft,  in  every  Church 
in  England  before  the  Reformation, 
Gent.  Mag.  December ,  181.1. 

2  .  ... 


will,  I  think,  serve  to  illustrate  tha$ 
adage,  so  common  among  the  vulgar, 

“  as  busy  as  the  Devil  in  a  high  gale 
of  wind.” 

“  Mychaell  and  his  angellis  fought 
with  Lucyfer  in  heven,  that  is  called  the 
Dragon  and  his  angellis;  and  with  help® 
of  God,  Michael  had  the  better,  and 
drove  out  the  Dragon  and  all  hjs  fejy* 
shyp  intp  the  ayre,  between  heven  amjl 
erth ;  and  so  they  be  there  yet  as  thycke 
as  motis  in  the  sonne.  And  for  Crist 
come  to  heven  in  a  blast  of  thonder^ 
and,  therefore,  yet  whan  they  here  Chon- 
der,  they  fall  downe  to  the  erth  for  fere, 
and  thenne  they  go  not  up  ayen  tyll  the f 
have  done  some  harme,  for  thenne  they 
make  bates  (debates) ,  stryves,  and  man¬ 
slaughter  ;  and  make  grete  wyndes  both 
in  londe  and  in  water ,  and  do  mocha 
harme.  And  yet  they  wold  do  moche 
more  than  they  doo  were  (were  it  not 
for)  Saynt  Mychaell.” 

If,  after  perusing  the  above,  the 
Reader  of  Paradise  Lost  will  call  to 
mind  the  fallen  Archangel  speaking 
of  the  “  sulphurous  hail  shot  after  u$ 
in  storm,”  and  the  thunder  winged 
with  red  lightning  and  impetuous 
rage,”  with  other  parts  of  the  scene, 
in  the  First  Book ;  he  will  perceive^, 
that  something  very  much  like  Mil* 
ton’s  machinery  had  obtained  cur¬ 
rency,  and  that  some  of  the  general 
ideas  of  his  poem  had  had  existence 
in  grave  sermonic  prose ,  long  before 
lie  wrought  them  into  his  most  sub¬ 
lime  and  beautiful  composition — in 
other  words,  that  Milton  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  and  derived  something 
even  from,  the  legends  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  T.  F. 

Mr.  Urban,  iT'’  , 

JSEND  you  an  account  of  the  dis* 
covery  of  two  earthen  Pots,  the 
one  containing  Gold,  and  the  other 
Silver  Roman  Coins;  found  by  a  la^ 
bpurer  while  digging  stone  in  a  quarry 
at  Priors  Cleeve,  about  5  miles  from 
Evesham,  Worcestershire,  on  the  22d 
of  October  last. 

The  Pots  are  of  red  earthenware, 
and  I  am  informed  are  about  18  inches 
wide,  and  about  the  same  height t 
they  were  full  of  Coins,  which  poured 
out  from  the  pot  when  broken  by  the 
stroke  of  the  pick-axe. 

The  quantity  of  Gold  coin  was  as 
ranch  as  the  fortunate  discoverer 
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could  carry  home  at  twice.  They  are 
of  very  pure  Gold,  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  state  of  preservation,  but  amongst 
them  are  several  of  copper  plated 
-with  gold.  The  silver  coin  are  worn, 
and  appear  to  have  been  in  circula¬ 
tion.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but 
these  coins  were  designed  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  Roman  troops,  stationed 
in  that  part  of  Britain,  and  may  have 
been  buried  about  the  year  403,  dur¬ 
ing  the  various  disturbances  which 
existed  at  that  period. 

In  1781,  fifty  gold  coins  were  dug 
up  in  Staumore  Common,  near  Bent¬ 
ley  Priory ;  and  amongst  them  were 
.several  of  Valentinian  and  Gratiau, 
similar  to  those  described  below. 

The  following  inscriptions  I  have 
copied  from  such  as  I  have  seen,  and 
which  are  but  few ;  for  the  discoverer, 
apprehending  a  claim  from  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  refused,  soon  after  their 
discovery,  any  information  respecting 
them;  so  that  whether  there  were 
other  coins  in  the  pots  than  what  I 
have  described,  remains  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained. 

Situation  of  the  pots  when  dis¬ 
covered. — The  pots  stood  upon  stone 
of  8  inches  in  depth,  in  a  stratum  of 
clay  of  18  inches:  over  the  pots  was 
placed  stone  of  4  inches  in  depth,  and 
above  that,  the  natural  soil  16  inches 
deep  from  the  surface. 

Gold  Coins. 

DN.  VALENTINIANVS  PF.  AVC. 

Concordia  AVGGGO.  Figtirci  galeata 
sedens,  dextra  hastam ,  sinistra  scutum, 
in  quo  vot  x.  mvlt.  xv.  infra  mdob. 

UN.  VALENTINIANVS  PF.  AVG. 
victoria.  Dike  Jigurce  Impp.  sedentes , 
in  quarum  medio  Victoria  a  lata,  infra 
com.  utrobique  TR. 

UN.  GRATIANVS  PF.  AVG. 
victoria  avg.  Dike  figurcc  sedentes,  in 
quarum  medio  Victoria  alata ,  infra 
COM. 

UN.  VALENTINIANVS  IVN.  PF.  AVG. 
victoria  avgg.  Dike  fig  nice  tenentes 
globum ,  in  medio  Victoria,  infra  trobs. 

BN.  THEODOSIVS  PF.  AVG. 

victoria  avgvs.  Dike  jigurce  Impp. 
globum  tenentes,  in  quarum  medio  Vic¬ 
toria ,  infra  trobs. 

Silver  Coins. 

UN.  CONSTANTTVS  PF.  AVG. 

votis  xxx.  mvltis  xxxx.  in  corona, infra 

LVC. 

UN.  IVLIANVS  NOB  CAES. 

votis  v.  mvltis  x.  in  corona,  sub  qua 

TCpN. 

BN.  FL.  CL.  IVLIANVS  PF.  AVG. 

Vox.  x.  mvlt.  xx.  in  la  nr  tax 


FL.  CL.  IVLIANVS  PF.  AVG. 

vot.  x.  mvlt.  xx.  in  corona,  infra  ant. 

DN.  VALENTINIANVS  IM.  PF.  AVG. 

vrbs  roma.  Figura  galeata.  sedens , 
dextra  globum  cum  Victoria,  sinistra 
liastam,  infra  aops. 

DN.  VALENTINIANVS  PF.  AVG. 

vrbs  roma.  Figura  sedens,  dextra  glo¬ 
bum  cum  Victoria,  sinistra  hastam , 
infra  slug. 

DN.  VALENTINIANVS  PF.  AVG. 

vot.  x.  mult.  xx.  inlaurea,  infra  antr. 

DN.  GRATIANVS  PF.  AVG. 

VRBS  ROMA.  Roma  ir.sidens  trophcco, 
dextra  Victoriolam,  sinistra  hastam, 
infra  trps. 

DN.  MAG.  MAXIM  VS  PF.  AVG. 

virtvs  romanorvm.  Roma  sedens  capite 
casside  tecto,  dextra  globum. 

DN.  THEODOSIVS  PF.  AVG. 

virtvs  romanorvm.  Figura  sedens , 
dextra  globum ,  sinistra  hastam,  infra 

AOPS. 

DN.  THEODOSIVS  PF.  AVG. 

virtvs  Romanorvm.  Roma  galeata  in - 
sidens  spoltis,  dextra  globum  cum  Vic¬ 
toria,  sinistra  hastam,  tnfrct  Tfips. 

Yours,  &c.  E.  Rudge. 


Mr.  Urban,  Carlisle,  Nov .  1 9. 

S  you  have  been  so  obliging  a* 
to  insert  an  engraved  View  of 
the  Deanery  Douse  at  Carlisle  in 
your  last  month’s  Magazine,  p.  305, 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
mauy  of  your  Readers,  to  be  supplied 
with  a  description  of  that  venerable 
structure. 

The  Deanery  consists  of  an  incon¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  Conventual 
buildings,  many  of  which  were  de¬ 
stroyed  at  the  Reformation.  Consi¬ 
derable  additions  have  been  made  by 
succeeding  Deans  since  the  dissolution 
of  the  priory,  32  Henry  VI II. 

The  principal  room  contains  a  cu¬ 
rious  painted  cieling,  put  up  by  Prior 
Senhouse,  who  flourished  A.  I).  1507. 
It  consists  of  many  devices,  and  is  di¬ 
vided  into  square  compartments.  Ou 
the  crOss  beams  are  painted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rude  verses: 

Symon  Senus  pryor  sette  tliys  rofe  and 
scalop  here, 

To  the  intent  that  ye  should  have  prayer? 
every  day  in  the  yere. 

Lofe  God  and  thy  prynce. 

And  you  nedys  not  diedethyne  enymies. 

Remember  mhn  the  grete  pre-eminence 
Given  uuto  thee  by  God  omnipotent  :  . 
Between  ye  and  angells  is  Jy tell  dift'er* 
ence, 

And  all  thyn^e  erthly  to  thee  obedient  e. 
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Bv  the  byrde  and  best  under  the  firma¬ 
ment, 

Say  what  excuse  mayest  thou  lay  or  finde. 
Thus  you  art  made  by  God  so  excellente. 
But  that  you  ougbtest  again  to  hym  be 
kynde. 

Among  the  eminent  men  who  have 
possessed  the  dignity  of  Dean  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  may  be  reckoned  Dr.  Francis 
Atterburv  ;  Dr.  Percy,  the  late  vene¬ 
rable  Bishop  of  Dromore;  and  the 
present  Dr.  Isaac  Milner,  who  is  be¬ 
neath  none  of  his  predecessors  in  pro¬ 
found  or  elegant  knowledge,  in  piety, 
virtue,  and  the  most  amiable  demea¬ 
nour  in  private  life. 

As  the  present  Dean  of  Carlisle  is 
known,  in  the  Southern  part  of  this 
kingdom,  as  an  eminent  natural  phi¬ 
losopher,  and  the  continuator  of  his 
brother’s  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,  only,  it  may  riot  be  out  of 
place  to  give  your  Readers  some  idea 
of  his  great  powers  as  a  pulpit  orator. 
He  makes  a  point  of  preaching  every 
Sunday,  at  some  of  the  churches  in 
this  city,  during  his  residence,  which 
continues  from  the  latter  end  of  June 
to  the  latter  end  of  September.  But 
his  principal  attendance  is  at  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  ;  above  an  hour  before  the 
service  begins,  the  numerous  congre¬ 
gation  have  taken  their  seats ;  and  by 
the  time  he  ascends  the  pulpit  there 
is  scarcely  standing-room.  His  con¬ 
gregation,  we  may  aver,  consists 
of  several  thousands;  such  a  nume¬ 
rous  and  steady  attendance  bespeaks 
the  best  disposition  of  the  people  of 
Carlisle;  and  we  may  hope  that  he 
has  been  the  means  of  “  turning 
many  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God.”  The  style  of  his  eloquence  is 
suited  to  the  different  classes  which 
he  addresses.  It  is  at  once  elegant, 
nervous,  clear,  and  simple ;  and  the 
subjects  of  his  discourses  are  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  nature  to  interest  both  the 
understandings  and  the  feelings  of  his 
andience.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to 
do  justice  to  his  transcendant  merits; 
but  I  have  some  pleasure  in  paying 
this  well-merited  tribute  to  the  abi¬ 
lities  of  one  of  the  first  Divines  of 
the  age. 

The  Deanery-house  enjoys  a  most 
beautiful  prospect  up  the  Vale  of 
Caklew ;  the  background  is  formed 
by  that  grand  araphitheatre  of  moun¬ 
tains,  of  which  Skiddaw  forms  the 
chief  feature.  The  more  immediate 
vicinity  is  composed  of  the  more 


cheerful,  but  less  picturesque,  scenes 
of  bleach-fields,  print-works,  cotton- 
mills,  and  the  busy  employments  of 
manufactures. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Deanery  are  the  Refectory, 
part  of  the  Dormitory,  and  the  Clois¬ 
ters,  which  open  towards  the  South 
side  of  the  venerable  Cathedral.  The 
present  worthy  Dean  and  Chapter 
have  done  much  to  adorn  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  Abbey,  by  constructing 
broad  gravel  walks  winding  under  the 
shade  of  venerable  lime  trees. 

The  Cathedra!  is  partly  of  Saxon 
and  partly  of  Pointed  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  East  window  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  piece  of  tracery  ;  indeed  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  choir  is  elegant  and 
grand;  the  style  of  its  architecture  is 
extremely  light.  It  has  been  repaired 
at  many  different  periods ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  contributors  to  its  improve¬ 
ment  were  Bishop  Smith  and  Bishop 
Lyttelton.  The  present  Dean  and 
Chapter  have  added  an  organ,  which 
is  said  to  be  inferior  io  none  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  has 
presented  to  this  Cathedral  two  fine 
paintings,  of  the  Resurrection  and  St. 
John  preaching  in  the  wilderness, 
which  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
altar. 

There  are  in  this  Cathedral  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  following  Bishops.  A 
marble  figure,  in  pontificals,  of  Bp. 
Stirkland,  temp.  Henry  IV.  ;  of  Bp. 
Barrow,  temp.  Henry  V.;  of  Bp.  Bell, 
temp.  Edward  IV. ;  of  Bp.  Robinson, 
temp.  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ;  of  Bp. 
Smith,  temp.  Queen  Anne;  of  Bp. 
Fleming,  temp.  George  II.;  of  Bp. 
Law,  temp.  George  ill.  Those  of 
Bishops  Bell,  Robinson,  Smith,  Fle¬ 
ming,  and  Law,  are  furnished  with 
inscriptions,  which  shall  be  presented 
to  your  Readers  in  some  future  num¬ 
ber.  Drawings  of  this  antient  struc¬ 
ture  (the  Cathedral)  have  been  made 
at  different  periods  by  Mr.  Hearne, 
Mr.  Gay  fere,  Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Clen- 
nel,  Mr.  Fielding,  &c.  &c. 

Yours,  &c.  Clericus. 


Mr,  Urban, 


Portman-squai%ei 
Nov.  1 1. 


I  HOPE  the  following  short  attempt 
to  describe  the  original  use  of 
Crosses  (with  an  architectural  de* 
scription  of  Winchester  Cross)  will 
not  be  found  wholly  unworthy  of  in¬ 
sertion  io  your  pnges. 
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At  the  entrance  of  almost  every 
town  and  village,  was  originally 
ejected  a  stone  Cross ;  not  only  there, 
but  in  the  church-yards  likewise, 
'they  were  of  different  forms  .and 
sizes*,  some  particularly  enriched  with 
mches,  pinnacles,  and  other  orna¬ 
ments  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  alto¬ 
gether  plain,  very  often  not  having  a 
single  ornament :  this  generally  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  size  and  consequence 
of  the  town  in  which  they  were  placed. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  that,  per¬ 
haps,  now  remains  is  that  in  St.  Mary’s 
church-yard  at  Cricklade,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire.  It  is  a  single,  slender,  and  lofty 
shaft,  with  a  large  base,  seated  on  a 
flight  of  stone  steps.  The  upper  part 
of  the  shaft  terminates  with  a  duster 
of  niches,  with  the  figures  remaining 
in  each  of  them  ;  one  of  which  con¬ 
tains  the  Virgin  and  Child.  With  the 
exception  of  the  small  iron  cross  on 
the  top  of  the  standard,  which  is  left 
above1  the  niches,  this  cross  is  entirely 
perfect. 

The  original  intention  of  these  ele¬ 
gant  little  buildings  was,  to  draw  the 
minds  of  the  religious,  before  their 
entry  into  the  sacred  pile,  to  the  de¬ 
votions  which  they  were  going  upon  ; 
and  to  the  remembrance  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  our  Saviour  thereon.  These 
were  the  principal  motives  that  gave 
rise  to  their  invention  s  they  were 
not,  however,  merely  objects  to  ex¬ 
cite  devotion,  but  great  ornaments  to 
the  town.  Religious  service  was  very 
often  performed  at  many  of  them  ; 
and  some  were  even  built  like  a  pul¬ 
pit,  to  admit  of  a  preacher,  St.  Paul’s 
Cross,  in  London,  was  after  this  man¬ 
ner.  Out  of  fifteen  Crosses  that  were 
built  by  Edward  the  First  as  memo¬ 
rials  of  Queen  Eleanor*  only  three 
remain  j  viz.  Waltham,  Geddington, 
and  Northampton  :  Waltham  Cross 
was  superstitiously  said  to  have  tra¬ 
velled  miraculously  to  the  spot  where 
it  now  stands, 

-  The  beautiful  Cross  at  Winchester 
is  seated  on  five  stone  steps,  each  of 
which  gradually  diminishes  in  size 
upwards,  They  are  placed,  as  it  were, 
one  at  each  angle  of  a  square,  and  the 
remaining  one  in  the  centre  of  them  ; 
bach  have  a  base.  The  sides  of  the 
Bhafts  that^re  in  view  are  pannelled, 
-one  above  the  other,  divided  by  a 
circle,  which  contains  four  turns  in  it 
•{generally  called  a  quatrefoil).  The 
beads  of  the  panned  are  turned  into 


flat-pointed  arches,  in  which  are  turns, 
likewise.  The  heads  of  the  "shafts 
(the  two  sides  of  each  that  are  in  view) 
terminate  with  small  sharp  pedimental 
p'oints,  adorned  with  crockets,  a  fi- 
nial,  &c. — These  large  shafts  are  con¬ 
nected  one  with  the  other  by  means 
of  flat-pointed  arches,  which  origi¬ 
nally  were  ornamented  with  turns  ; 
but  most  of  them  are  destroyed 
through  lapse  of  time,  or  perhaps 
mischievous  hands,  as  they  are  within 
arm’s  reach.  Over  the  heads  of  these 
arches  is  an  elegant  kind  of  canopy; 
with  crockets  and  a  finial.  Out  of 
the  heads  of  the  supporting  shafts  is 
a  base,  from  which  rises  a  slender 
shaft,  or  flying  buttress,  as  high  as 
the  pedestal  where  the  figures  stand: 
It  has  one  pannel  on  each  side  of  it; 
the  heads  of  which  are  small  pointed 
arches,  with  turns  in  them.  Here  is 
a'projectrng  moulding,  and  out  of  it 
rises  a  more  slender  buttress,  twice  as 
high  as  the  one  that  supports  it.  It 
terminates  with  a  pinnacle  enriched 
with  crockets,  &c.  Between  these  four 
buttresses  and  the  pedestal  which 
supports  the  figures  are  four  others, 
much  higher,  and  not  half  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  former,  but  in  a  line  with 
them,  finishing  with  pinnacles  also. 
These  shafts  support  one  another. 
Before  the  pinnacle  of  the  outer  one 
is  a  small  pointed  arch  with  turns  in 
it,  joining  to  the  second  or  inner  one ; 
and  again,  above  the  other  division; 
is  another  of  the  same.  In  the  space 
left  between  these  four  slender  but¬ 
tresses,  stands  the  base  or  pedestal* 
divided  into  pannels,  with  pointed 
heads,  and  finishes  with  a  cornice. 
There  are  four  niches,  which  origU 
nally  contained  the  same  number  of 
figures;  but  one  or  two  only  remain. 
About  the  height  of  the  base  of  the 
pinnacle  of  the  outer  shaft,  rises  an 
arch,  with  five  turns  in  it,  over  which 
is  a  canopy,  like  the  lower  arches, 
ornamented  with  crockets;  Over 
these  niches  is  a  cluster  of  pannelled 
work,  with  sharp-pointed  heads,  or¬ 
namented  with  a  finial  and  crockets; 
under  which  are  flat  arches,  contain¬ 
ing  turns,  &c. :  their  height  is  divided 
by  small  flat-pointed  heads,  with  tre¬ 
foil  turns  under  them  ;  every  two 
pannels  are  divided  by  a  small  slender 
shaft;  in  a  line  with  the  others  before 
mentioned,  joining  each  other  by 
means  of  small  flat  arches.-  Out  of 
-the  cluster -rises  a  base,-  on  which  is 

supported 
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supported  a  shaft,  with  small  pannels 
(on  this  were  originally  Several  niches 
with  figures  in  them,  but  it  either  fell 
down,  or  was  destroyed,  and  never 
replaced.)  Out  of  this  rises  two  other 
smaller  shafts,  and  then  the  standard 
which  supports  a  small  iron  cross. 
The  parts  of  this  elegant  building  are 
so  minute,  as  to  appear  hardly  con¬ 
sistent  with  strength. — Long  may  it 
remain  the  pride  of  Winchester  1  and 
may  the  citizens  continue  sensible  of 
its  beauties!  C.  B. 


.  Mr.  Urban,  London ,  Bee.  2. 

/"^ALM  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to 
rise  in  arms;”  and  few  are  the 
provocations  which  would  induce  me, 
a  humble  Layman,  to  enter  into  the 
dread  arena  of  Theological  contro¬ 
versy,  especially  when  so  many  abler 
professional  champions  do,  or  should, 
abound.  Still,  however,  the  immense 
importance  of  the  subject  induces 
file,  through  the  medium  of  your 
yaluable  Miscellany,  to  direct  the 
public  attention  and  consequent  ani¬ 
madversion  to  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  lately  promulgated 
by  the  Socinians,  and  which  only  re¬ 
quires  to  be  bound  up  with  the  Koran, 
to  constitute  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  of  the  Unitarians. 

A  most  able  detection  of  the  infide¬ 
lity  of  this  new  version  has  been 
published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  E.  Nares, 
whose  strictures  remain  unanswered 
and  unanswerable ;  independent  of 
which,  it  is  open  to  many  weighty  ob¬ 
jections,  merely  because  it  is  a  new 
translation,  which,  though  designed 
to  promote  JJnUarianism ,  is  wholly 
destructive  of  th e  Unity  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  The  existing  versions  (and 
long  may  they  so  continue)  were  the 
universal  ’ramar  of  Christendom, 
to  which  a  enominations  of  Christ¬ 
ians  appealed,  and  by  which  they  all 
professed  to  be  governed;  however 
their  constructions  and  inferences 
might  differ,  this  was  their  common 
language,  and  formed  a  useful  point 
of  union,  and  a  certain  standard  for 
reference  and  quotation ;  this  desira¬ 
ble  object  was  more  than  amply  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  retention  of  a  few 
verbal  inaccuracies,  which  the  critical 
acumen  of  biblical  scholars  had  de¬ 
tected,  but  which  were  of  no  import 
to  the  great  mass  of  Christians,  and 
po  way  affected  the  leading  features 


of  the  great  doctrines  of  their  com¬ 
mon  Lord  and  Master. 

Some  expectation  was  excited  that 
this  joint  production  of  the  Unitarian 
conclave  would  have  afforded  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  correct  and  elegant  phra¬ 
seology  ;  but,  fortunately,  the  poison 
it  contains  has  no  such  vehicle:  the 
diction  is  throughout  cold,  bald,  andi 
tame,  and  in  all  respects  inferior  to 
the  male  simplicity  of  the  venerable 
standard  of  the  English  language. 

This  new  translation  will  doubtless 
undergo  many  revisions  and  altera¬ 
tions,  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
veering  standard  of  the  Chief  Mufti’s 
faith,  and  to  the  capricious  taste 
of  his  fluctuating  audiences;  as  has 
been  the  case  with  their  pseudo-litur¬ 
gy,  which  has  been  altered  in  every 
c-iition,  departing  gradually  from  the 
first  injudicious  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  wherein  the  Apostles  Creed 
was  retained,  to  the  present  garbled 
compilation,  which  contains  no  Creed 
at  all. 

It  is  singular  how  the  modern  Uni¬ 
tarians  seem,  on  all  occasions,  anxious 
to  court  the  sanction  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  ;  and  therefore  their 
New  Testament  claims  the  protection 
of  Archbishop  Newcome,  and  their 
Liturgy  that  of  Dr.  Clarke;  their 
professed  hostility  is  reserved  for  the 
Calvinists,  from  whose  communion 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  seceders,- 
and  whom  they,  therefore,  vituperate 
with  all  the  rancour  of  renegadoes, 
aud  all  the  malice  of  apostates. 

The  circumstance  of  this  new  trans¬ 
lation  would,  to  all  ingenuous  think¬ 
ing  minds,  afford  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  fearful  hazard  of  adopting  the 
doctrine  it  inculcates.  Its  promoters, 
for  a  length  of  time,  endeavoured  to 
support  their  fallacies  on  the  estab¬ 
lished  version,  but  found  at  length 
its  honest  language  would  not  bend 
to  their  suggestions  :  they  garbled, 
allegorized,  romanced,  and  explained; 
but  all  would  not  do ;  their  bed  of 
Procrustes  failed ;  they  therefore  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  by  renouncing  the 
sacred  volume.  This  fact,  by-the-bye, 
demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  the  re¬ 
proach  adduced  by  some  opponents 
to  the  Bible  Society,  of  its  receiving 
the  sanction  of  the  Unitarians ;  the 
only  remaining  bond  between  them  is 
severed,  and  the  Unitarians  must  now 
have  their  exclusive  Bible  Society,  as 
they  have  already  established  a  Mis-? 

siouary 
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s tonary  one,  winch  adopts  the  lan¬ 
guage,  without  being  influenced  by 
the  honest  zeal  of  the  others.  A  pro¬ 
selyte  to  Unitarjanism  rarely  stops 
at  that  half-way-house,  but  runs  the 
full  career  to  impiety  and  atheism. 

Yours,  &c.  A  Layman. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct .  6. 

MONG  the  many  charges  urged 
against  our  present  authorized 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  has  attracted  my  attention, 
as,  from  the  rareness  of  its  occurrence, 
and  the  unimportance  of  its  nature, 
not  being  altogether  worthy  the  no¬ 
tice  it  appears  to  have  obtained.  It 
has  been  all  edged,  that  the  Italics  in 
our  authorized  version  are  frequent¬ 
ly  misapplied ;  inasmuch  as  many 
words  are  said  to  be  printed  in  then;, 
which  should  be  expressed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  character,  and  vice  versa.  That 
this  was  to  be  found  in  some  instances, 
I  never  doubted ;  but  strong  ad¬ 
ditional  proofs  must  certainly  be  pro¬ 
duced,  before  I  can  accede  to  the 
opinion  that  it  exists  so  generally 
as  has  been  reported.  We  should 
likewise  call  to  mind,  that  to  common 
readers  it  can  prove  a  matter  of  no 
moment,  and  that  the  better-informed 
alway  possess  the  means  of  satisfying 
themselves  respecting  any  passage 
which  may  excite  a  doubt.  I  have 
as  yet  met  with  only  one  instance  of 
the  misapplication  of  Italics  ;  and 
should  feel  obliged  to  any  of  your 
Readers  who  would  insert,  in  your 
valuable  Magazine  others  that  may 
have  occurred  in  the  course  of  their 
reading.  The  one,  to  which  I  refer, 
is  to  be  found  in  Exodus  xxxiv.  19. 
In  our  authorized  Version  we  read, 
M  and  every  firstling  among  thy  cat¬ 
tle,  whether  ox  or  sheep,  that  is 
male”  I  should  rather  translate  “and 
every  one  of  thy  cattle,  ox  and  sheep,  - 
that  openeth  the  matrix ,  shall  thou 
make  a  memorial  to  me”  This  ap¬ 
pears,  likewise,  to  have  been  the  opi¬ 
nion  both  of  Bate  and  Parkhurst,  It 
is  certain  that  either  a  typographical 
inaccuracy,  or  an  error  in  translating, 
has  found  its  way  into  most,  if  not 
all,  the  copies  of  the  authorized  Ver¬ 
sion.  The  Bibles  printed  at  Oxford, 
bearing  the  dates  of  1725,  1786,  1794, 
and  1800;  all  exhibit  the  words  ^  that 
is  male”  printed  in  Italics ,  as  if  they 
were  eiliptically  omitted  in  the  origi¬ 
nal*  and  ought  to  b$  added  in  a  trans- 


lation  ;  but  no  such  thing  really  exists. 
The  Hebrew  word  “  tezeker whicH 
must  be  considered  as  a  substantive, 
if  the  excellent  translation  of  Park¬ 
hurst  and  Bate  be  not  followed,  is 
not  omitted,  either  in  the  Hebrew 
received  text,  or  in  any  of  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott’s  Codices,  and  consequently 
must  have  been  intended  by  our  trans¬ 
lators  to  signify  “  that  is  male  ”  un¬ 
less  we  can  imagine  that  from  inad¬ 
vertency  the  word  was  overlooked. 
For,  if  “  tezeker ”  was  not  intended 
to  bear  the  meaning  of  “  that  is  male* 
it  certainly  has  no  corresponding  word 
in  our  authorized  Version.  The  Sep- 
tuagint,  according  to  the  Vatican, 
stands  thus :  ec  Tlotv  Siccvoiysv  fu.nlpay 
ly-ci  to,  ctpcrtHKoc,  vruv  'srpuTOTaxav 
x.cu  Tep'jjToroxov  'trrpoCaly.”  The  Plantin 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  1580  reads, 
“  Omnc  quod  aperit  vulvam  generis 
masculini,  meura  erit.  De  cunctis 
animuitibus,  tam  de  bobus  quam  de 
ovibusj  meum  erit.” 

What  I  have  next  to  remark  is  of 
inferior  consequence  in  itself ;  but, 
from  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence, 
requires  a  strong  coercive  remedy. 
The  inaccurate  printing  of  the  Bibles 
is  a  thing  which  has  long  been  com¬ 
plained  of.  The  Star-chamber,  by 
its  wholesome  severity,  checked  the 
growing  evil,  during  its  own  exist - 
ence ;  and  necessity  notv  a  second  time 
imperiously  calls  for  some  other 
power,  to  afford  its  fostering  protec¬ 
tion  to  our  authorized  Version.  What¬ 
ever  may  prove  the  Royal  opinion  re¬ 
specting  a  New  Version;  while  the  Old 
one  remains  in  authority,  it  should 
be  printed  with  all  possible  accuracy , 
that  the  people  may  receive  the  word 
of  the  Almighty,  if  not  as  pure  as 
human  researches  can  make  it,  at 
least  as  free  from  typographical  mis¬ 
takes,  as  diligence  can  effect.  The 
Bible,  published  in  8vo,  at  Oxford,  in 
1800,  absolutely  omits  the  word 
“  not ”  in  the  27th  verse  of  the  32nd 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  It  is  there¬ 
in  printed, “  Our  hand  is  high ,  and  the 
Lord  hath  done  all  this;”  but  all  other 
Bibles,  that  I  have  seen,  are  rightly 
printed,  “  Our  hand  is  high ,  and  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  all  this.” 

The  last  mentioned  error  was  dis¬ 
covered,  as  I  was  making  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  poetical  part  of  the  32nd 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which,  as  it 
may  prove  acceptable  to  many  of 
your  Readers,  I  shall  aunex  hereto, 

together 
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together  with  the  following  chapter. 
It  will,  perhaps,  not  be  amiss  to  pre¬ 
mise,  that  they  are  literal  translations 
from  the  Received  Hebrew  Text  of 
Van  der  Hooght  and  Kennicott,  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  otherwise  expressed  in  the 
notes.  The  English  lines  respectively 
answer  to  the  Hebrew  heuristics. 
Yours,  &c.  Oxoniensis. 

32d  Chapter  of  (e  Deuteronomy." 

1  Give  ear,  0  ye  heavens,  and  I  \vill 

speak;  [mouth. 

And  hear,  O  earth,  the  words  of  my 

2  My  doctrine  shall  drop,  as  the  rain  : 
jMy  speech  shall  distil,  as  the  dew, 

As  the  showers  upon  the  grass, 

And  as  the  frequent  showers  upon  the 
tender  herb.  fvah, 

3  For  I  will  proclaim  the  name  of  Jeho- 
(Aseribe  ye  greatness  to  our  Aleiin) 

4  The  rock,  whose  work  is  perfect, 

(For  all  his  ways  are  judgment) 

A  God  of  truth  and  without  iniquity : 
Just  and  upright  is  he. 

5  Corruption  is  on  them,  their  spot  is 

not  his  children’s,  [ration. 

They  are  a  perverse  and  crooked  gene- 

6  V%  ill  ye  thus  requite  Jehovah, N 
O  ye  people  vile,  and  not  wise?  ' 

Is  he  not  thy  father,  who  bought  thee  ? 
Hath  he  not  created  thee,  and  established 

7  Remember  the  days  of  old,  [thee  ? 
Consider  the  years  of  many  generations ; 
Ask  thy  father,  and  he  will  shew  thee, 
Thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee. 

£  When  the  Most  High  gave  the  nations 
,  for  an  inheritance, 

When  he  scattered  the  children  of  men. 
He  fixed  the  bounds  of  the  people 
According  to  the  number  of  the  Children 
of  Israel. 

9  For  the  Lord’s  portion  is  his  people, 
Jacob  is  the  tract  of  his  inheritance. 

10  He  found  him  in  the  desert  land, 

And  in  the  waste  howling  wilderness ; 

He  led  him  about,  he  instructed  him, 

He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

11  As  the  eagle  exciteth  its  nest*, 
Fluttereth  over  its  young, 

Spreadeth  out  its  wings,  taketh  them, 
Beareth  them  on  its  pinions ; 

12  So  Jehovah  alone  did  lead  him, 

And  no  strange  God  was  with  him. 

13  He  made  him  to  ride  on  the  right 

places  of  the  earth,  [fields. 

And  fed  him  with  the  produce  of  the 
And  caused  him  to  suck  honey  from  the 
And  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock.  [rock, 

14  Butter-milk  of  kine,  and  milk  of 

sheep, 

f  i.e.  exciteth  its  young  ones  to  fly. 
**  I Vest  ”  is  here  put  for  “  the  creatures 
living  in  it,"  as  “  house "  frequently  sig¬ 
nifies  “  inhabitants/’  and  not  the  mem 
fatilding" 


With  the  fat  of  Iambs,  [goats. 

And  rams,  the  breed  of  Rasan,  and  he- 
With  the  fat  of  the  kidneys  of  wheat  t 
And  thou  didst  drink  the  inebriating 
blood  of  the  grape. 

*  Jacob  did  eat,  and  was  satisfied, 

15  AndJeshurun  waxed  fat,  and  kicked, 
(Thou  art  waxen  fat,  thou  hast  grown 

thick,  thou  art  covered  with  fat¬ 
ness)  [him. 

And  forsook  the  f  Aluek,  who  created 
And  rejected  the  rock  of  his  salvation. 

16  They  provoked  him  to  jealousy  with 

strangers,  [to  anger.. 

With  abominations  provoked  they  him, 

17  They  sacrificed  to  the  pourers  forth, 

not  to  the  X  Aluek, 

To  Aleiin,  whom  they  knew  not. 

They  were  new  ones,  newly  come  up. 
Whom  your  fathers  feared  not. 

18  Of  the  rock,  which  begot  thee,  tlion 

hast  been  unmindful,  [thee. 
And  hast  forgotten  the  Ged  who  formed 

19  And  Jehovah  saw  it,  and  rejected 

them,  [and  of  his  daughters! 
Because  of  the  provocations  of  his  sons, 

20  And  he  said  :  “  I  will  hide  my  face 

from  them, 

I  will  see,  what  their  end  shall  be. 

For  they  are  a  nation  of  perverseness. 
Children,  in  whom  is  no  faith. 

21  They  have  moved  me  to  jealousy  by 

that  which  is  not  God,  [to  anger, 
By  their  vanities  have  they  provoked  me 
And  I  will  move  them  to  jealousy  bv  that 
-  which  is  not  a  people,  [to  anger. 
By  a  foolish  nation  will  I  provoke  them 

22  For  a  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger. 

And  shall  burn  to  the  nethermost  depth. 
And  shall  consume  the  land,  and  her  in¬ 
crease,  [mountains. 

And  set  on  fire  the  foundations  of  the 

23  I  will  heap  mischiefs  upon  them, 

I  will  spend  mine  arrows  upon  them, 

24  They  shall  be  consumed  with  hunger, 

and  devoured  with  burning  heat. 


*  This  line  is  found  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  and  in  the  Septuagint;  but 
is  wanting  in  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  and 
in  the  Vulgate. 

f  This  Hebrew  word  is  here  l-etained, 
because  there  is  no  equivalent  term  in 
English.  It  signifies  “  one  accursed ,  or 
subject  to  a  curse"  and  answers  to  the 
Greek  c<  vnixaroipciros it  is  spoken  of 
“  Christ,  who  hath  redeemed  us  from  tha 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse 
nxT/xpu  for  us.  For  it  is  written;  cursed 
iviy.otTtxpoiTos  is  every  one  who  hangeth  on 
a  tree"  Parkhurst. 

X  A  various  reading  from  Kennicott 
is  here  adopted  in  the  stead  of  the  Re¬ 
ceived  Text :  it  is  now  found  in  24  Co- 
dices  (some  of  great  antiquity),  and  pro¬ 
bably  was  in  three  others,  which  appear 
to  have  bean  altered. 

And, 
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Arid  with  bitter  destruction  ;  [them, 
1  will  also  send  the  teeth  of  beasts  upon 
With  the  inflammatory  poison  of  the  ser^ 
pents  of  the  dust. 

25  From  without  shall  the  sword  destroy, 
And  terror  within  their  chambers. 

Both  the  young  man,  and  the  virgin, 
The  suckling  also,  with  the  man  of  grey 

hairs.”  [coasts, 

26  I  said  :  “  I  would  smite  them  in  their 
I  would  make  the  remembrance  of  them 

to  cease  from  among  men, 

27  Were  it  not  that  I  feared  the  provo¬ 

cation  of  the  enemy,  [norance, 
Lest  their  adversaries  should  pretend  ig- 
And  lest  they  should  say  :  ‘  Our  exalted 
hand, 

And  not  Jehovah,  hath  done  all  this.’ 

28  For  they  are  a  nation  of  pernicious 

counsel. 

And  no  understanding  is  in  them.” 

29  Oh,  that  they  were  wise !  that  they 

understood  this ! 

That  they  would  consider  their  latter  end! 
Sfi  How  should  one  chase  a  thousand. 
And  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight. 
Except  that  their  rock  had  abandoned 
them,  [closed  ? 

And  Jehovah  had  caused  them  to  be  en- 
31  For  their  rock  is  not,  as  our  rock. 
Even  our  enemies  being  judges. 

§2  For  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom, 
And  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah  ; 

Their  grapes  are  grapes  of* * §  poison. 
Their  clusters  are  very  bitter. 

33  Their  wine  is  the  inflammatory  poison 

of  sei’pents. 

And  the  incurable  venom  of  asps. 

34  Is  not  this  stored  with  me? 

Is  it  not  sealed  up  among  my  treasures, 

35  To  avenge  myself,  and  make  recom- 
What  time  their  foot  shall  slip,  [pense, 
When  the  day  of  their  destruction  draw- 

eth  nigh,  [hastening? 

And  the  events  prepared  for  them  are 

36  And  Jehovah  will  judge  his  people, 
And  repent  himself  on  account  of  his 

servants, 

When  he  seeth,  that  their  hand  faileth. 
That  there  is  no  one  in  prison  or  at  li¬ 
berty.  [Aleim, 

37  And  he  shall  say,  “  Where  are  their 


The  rock,  in  which  they  confided, 

38  Which  did  eat  the  fat  of  their  sacri** 

fices. 

And  drink  the  wine  of  their  libations  ? 
Let  them  arise,  and  help  you, 

Let  them  be  your  protection. 

39  See  now,  that  I,  even  I,  am  He, 

And  there  are  no  Aleim  with  me  ; 

I  will  kill,  and  I  will  make  alive, 

I  wounded,  and  I  will  heal. 

And  there  is  no  one  that  can  deliver  out 
of  mine  hand.  [heavens^ 

40  For  I  will  lift  up  my  hand  unto  the 
And  will  say,  I  live  for  ever  !” 

41  If  I  whet  my  glittering  sword. 

And  my  hand  take  hold  on  judgment; 

1  will  render  vengeance  to  mine  advert 
sarieS, 

And  will  recompense  them  that  hate  me. 

42  f  I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with 
And  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh,  [bloody 
With  the  blood  of  the  slain,  and  of  the 

captives, 

From  the  hairy  head  of  the  enemy. 

43  X  Proclaim,  O  ye  Gentiles,  his  people. 
For  the  blood  of  his  servants  will  he  re-* 

venge,  [saries; 

And  will  render  vengeance  to  his  adver- 
And  be  merciful  to  the  land  of  §  his 
people.  OxoniensIs. 

(to  be  continued.) 


***  We  are  much  obliged  to  Winto- 
niensis  for  the  following  copy  of 
the  Epitaph  requested  in  p .  459. 

“  Near  this  place  lies  interred 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Balguy,  D.  D. 
Archdeacon  of  Winchester,  Prebendary 
of  this  Church,  and  Vicar  of  Alton, 
born  27th  of  Sept.  1716,  died  19th  of 
Jan.  1795. 

A  sincere  and  exemplary  Christian; 
a  sound  and  accurate  Scholar; 
a  strenuous  and  able  Defender  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  and  of  the  Church 
of  England.  v 

His  preferment  had  been  accepted  with 
gratitude,  not  sought  by  him.  In  1781, 
George  III.  named  him  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Gloucester,  which,  on  account  of  his 
infirmities,  he  desired  leave  to  decline.” 


*  Perhaps  Hyssop.  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  afid  Nonus  took  the  hyssop, 
given  to  our  Saviour,  to  be  poisonous. 

•f-  A  poetic  license.  The  common  collocation  of  the  lines  would  be:  “  I  w  ill 
make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood,  With  the  blood  of  the  slain ,  and  of  the  captives  ; 
And  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh.  From  the  hairy  head  of  the  enemy."  Parkhurst. 

t  It  may  be  translated,  “  Rejoice,  O  ye  Gentiles ,  with  his  people or  else,  “  Re¬ 
joice,  Q  ye  Gentiles  his  people."  The  latter  declares  more  strongly  the  calling  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  is  equally  grammatical  and  accurate,  but  does  not  well  accord  with 
the  last  line,  as  the  words  “  his  people"  must  then  be  understood  in  a  double  sensej 
the  first  is  supported  by  the  Septuagin.t,  and  supposes  the  ellipsis  of  a  preposition : 
the  one  adopted  is  confirmed  by  the  Vulgate.  It  may  be  also  translated  “  Rejoice 
with  him,  O  ye  Gentiles." 

§  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  Septuagint,  and  Vulgate, 

and  seems  preferable  to  the  Received  Text.  . 
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Mr.  Urbax,  Nov.  4. 

OHN  Carter  creates  honours  as 
Alchymists  make  gold  :  he  has 
advanced  himself  to  the  honour  of 
Knighthood,  and  me  to  the  rank  of 
an  Earl,  or  the  dignity  of  a  Dean,  as 
if  no  adversary  were  worthy  to  meet 
him  in  the  field,  unless  he  were  en¬ 
nobled  by  title  or  degree1;  but  let  his 
conjectures  vary  from  a  Duke  to  a 
Drayman,  he  will  never  receive  more 
intelligence  from  me,  than  that  he 
has  obtained  already.  I  tell  him  now, 
as  I  have  always  told  him,  that  I  am 
engaged  as  the  defender  of  an  artist 
most  injuriously  persecuted,  and  most 
maliciously  traduced  by  him,  and  his 
associates,  for  these  seven  years  past; 
that  I  have  undertaken  this  defence 
without  fee  or  reward;  without  in¬ 
terest  past,  present,  or  to  come  ;  and 
though  I  am  as  tired  of  this  business, 
Mr.  Urban,  as  you  or  your  Readers 
may  be,  as  long  as  his  charges  shall 
he  admitted  on  your  pages,  he  never 
shall  advance  them  without  an  an¬ 
swer  ;  perhaps  you  would  do  right  to 
dismiss  us  both  as  Correspondents, 
and  I  think,  a  month  or  two  ago,  you 
were  inclined  that  way,  as  if  the  com¬ 
bat  had  been  to o  hot  for  hot  weather. 

The  first  falsehood,  I  am  now  to 
notice,  is  a  charge  of  pompous  decla¬ 
rations  and  triumphal  boastings,  re¬ 
specting  the  original  working  draw¬ 
ings,  as  how  the  restorations  were  to 
he  done ,  and  all  that.  Now,  Mr. 
Urban,  I  call  this  charge  a  falsehood, 
because  no  such  boastings  were  ever 
made  j  but  the  fact  is  this,  every 
part  of  the  work  as  it  now'  exists,  and 
fts  far  as  it  admits  of  copying  by 
model,  draft,  or  measurement,  hasf 
been  taken,  and  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Master  Workman ;  the  same  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  to  every  frag¬ 
ment  that  has  been  discovered  where¬ 
soever  dispersed ;  and  by  these  models, 
&c.  the  present  restoration  is  con¬ 
ducted  :  but,  of  these,  no  boast  was 
•ever  made  by  the  Master  Workman  ; 
neither,  if  it  had  been  made,  would  it 
have  meant  the  original  working 
drawings.  This  is  a  perversion  of 
terms  by  John  Carter,  for,  unless  ori¬ 
ginal  working  drawings,  and  drawings 
of  a  building  in  its  present  state,  are 
•ynonymous,  John  is  guilty  of  per¬ 
version,  fallacy,  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion. 

Gsmt.  Mta.  Dsiemher,  1811. 
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Second  Charge.  1.  Our  ancestors 
scorned  the  use  of  irpn  securities.  2. 
The  Re-builders,  in  making  good  the 
Centre  Tower  of  the  Abbey  in  1803, 
used  some  dozens  of  iron  cramps  to 
hold  the  coping  stones  together. 

Answer.  Our  ancestors  did  use  iron 
cramps,  they  w  ere  fouud  in  parts  over 
the  East  wiudow  of  the  Chapel;  and 
where  they  were  originally  used, 
copper  cramps  have  been  substituted 
in  the  new  work. 

Answer.  The  upper  course  of  stone, 
in  the  Centre  Tower  of  the  Church,  was 
found  cramped  with  iron;  and,  when 
repaired  after  the  fire,  was  cramped 
again  with  iron  buried  in  lead.  These 
charges  are  not  directly  false,  but 
arise  from  ignorance  or  misrepresen¬ 
tation. 

Third  Charge.  The  remnants  of  an 
iron  bar,  two  feet  in  the  upright, 
could  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  tying 
on  the  finial  cap,  for,  in  that  instance, 
the  finial  cap  must  have  been  two  feet 
higher  than  the  present  new  ones. 

Answer.  Though  John  asserts  that 
our  ancestors  scorned  iron  securities, 
it  is  evident  that  they  used  an  iron  bar 
six  feet  long,  laid  into,  and  concealed 
in  the  stone  work,  as  carried  up  from 
the  tower  to  the  finial,  (see  PI.  II .fig* 
2.)  This  samebaris  introduced  into  the 
present  work,  concealed  as  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  annexed,  and  bedded  in  lead,  so 
as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
stone.  That  this  iron  bar  was  not 
intended  to  support  a  vane  is  evident, 
from  the  stone  work  around  it,  and 
John  Carter’s  authority  from  Speed 
proves  the  direct  contrary  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  is  introduced ;  for 
although  there  are  two  vanes  in 
that  plate,  it  is  so  ill  drawn,  that  it 
does  not  appear  to  what  part  of  the 
Church  they  can  be  referred :  but  the 
six  towers  presented  directly  to  the 
view  are  all  specifically  without  vanes. 
See  Speed’s  Middlesex,  p.  29. 

If  John  could  not  reaid  this  draw¬ 
ing,  I  pity  his  ignorance  ;  if  he  gave 
a  false  report  of  it,  it  is  wilful  misre¬ 
presentation. 

Fourth  Charge.  The  straight-run 
upper  parapet  is  not  conformable  to 
Speed,  Hollar,  King,  Strype,  &c,  « 

Answer.  No  trace  of  the  upper 
parapet  could  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  Chapel,  or  discovered  about  the 
Church  :  the  representation  of  it,  in 
the  authors  mentioned  by  J.  C.  are 

.  neither 
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neither  uniform,  nor  consistent  with 
each  other,  ner  with  the  different 
drawings  of  the  same  part  by  the  same 
engraver.  It  was  therefore  copied 
from  the  lower  parapet  of  King’s  Col¬ 
lege  Chapel,  as  nearly  of  the  same 
age,  and  differs  from  it  as  is  shewn  in 
the  drawing  annexed.  (See  fig.  2.) 

Fifth  Charge.  The  old  Correspond¬ 
ent  wishes  to  resign  the  Controversy 
to  the  Clerkenwell  Correspondent. 

Answer.  In  truth,  I  do,  John — for 
he  is  an  Architect,  and  I  am  not ;  he 
has  already  corrected  your  statements, 
and  exploded  your  pretensions  to  ac¬ 
curacy  ;  and  whether  his  knowledge 
be  of  two  years  standing  or  twenty, 
is  of  no  importance  as  to  a  matter  ot 
fact*  You  said  the  side  ailes  had  no 
pendants  from  the  roof,  he  proved 
they  had ;  and  when  you  dared  not 
repeat  your  assertion,  you  shuffled  off 
the  question,  by  saying  you  meant 
the  recesses  at  the  East  end.  N  ow  a 
tide  is  not  an  end,  and  a  recess  is  not 
an  aile ;  Jet  me  entreat  you,  therefore, 
to  study  the  meaning  of  terms  before 
you  use  them,  or  for  ever  hold  your 
peace  about  the  inaccuracies  of  others. 
To  this  Architect  or  any  other,  who 
will  undertake  to  answer  the  misre¬ 
presentations,  I  am  ready  to  resign 
the  Controversy,  and  as  you  have 
lashed  the  whole  profession  indiscri¬ 
minately,  I  should  hope  that  some  one 
may  be  found  to  repay  you  in  your 
own  coin. 

I  have  pow  performed  my  monthly 
labour  in  noticing  your  monthly  stric¬ 
tures,  hut  I  have  yet  a  word  for  you 
at  parting,  and  this  respecting  not 
your  coarse,  but  your  contemptuous 
style.  If  you  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  you  use,  you  would  not  call 
the  conductor  of  the  present  repair, 
the  Master  Workman ;  a  workman  in 
English  (however  you  may  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  language)  means  a  man 
that  labours  with  his  hands,  and  a 
Master  Workman  would  signify  a 
foreman  to  a  Master  Mason :  but  the 
person  so  contemptuously  designated 
by  you,  is  much  better  entitled  to  the 
character  of  Master  Mason,  than  you 
are  to  that  of  Architect,  which  you  as¬ 
sume  as  one  of  your  usual  signatures. 
For  this  same  person  has  been  a  Mason 
employed  through  his  whole  life; 
While  you,  by  your  own  confession, 
4ian  find  np  one  who  will  employ  you 
as  an  Architect.  1  will  gay  more,  that 
4  wjg  wfe#  cm  soidpet  such  a  repair 


as  that  of  so  singular  a  building,  wi|Lh 
so  much  precision,  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  science,  is  not  merely  a  Mason, 
but  an  Artist  of  very  superior  emir 
neuce;  and  whatever  credit  his  pre¬ 
sent  restoration  of  the  fabrick  may 
deserve,  whatever  patrons  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  employ  his  talents,  those 
who  adopt  him  fora  Mason,  will  never 
put  him  under  your  direction  as  an 
Architect.  An  Old  Correspondent, 

P.  S.  Dec.  2.  John  Carter’s  strict 
tures  in  your  publication  of  this  day, 
will  be  noticed  at  a  proper  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  10. 

HE  seal,  of  which  I  have  inclosed 
a  copy  of  the  impression,  (se* 
fig.  4),  was  lately  found  near  the 
Harbour  of  Aberdeen.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  Readers  may  favour  you 
with  an  explanation  of  the  inscription.- 
Yours,  &c.  C-, 

Mr.  Urban,  Lewes,  Sept.  14. 
nj  ^HE  discovery  of  the  Roman  Pave- 
X  meat  at  Bignor  has  justly  ex¬ 
cited  the  attention  of  the  Antiquaries 
and  Literati  in  its  vicinity ;  and  the 
number  of  persons  who  visit  it  daily 
is  really  incredible.  Doubtless  a  more 
particular  account  than  that  con¬ 
tained  in  your  page  183,  will  be 
acceptable  to  most  of  your  Readers  t 
I  therefore  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
learned  and  excellent  letter,  inserted 
in  the  Lewes  Journal  a  short  time 
since,  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  An¬ 
tiquary  ;  and  although  the  initials 
only  of  his  name  are  affixed  to  the 
letter,  yet  the  classical  elegance  of 
the  writer  clearly  demonstrates  t<> 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  it*  P 
visited  Bignor  a  short  time  since,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  among 
the  rubbish,  which  had  previously 
covered  the  pavement,  a  Roman  fi¬ 
bula,  of  which  I  have  sent  you  a 
representation.  ( See  fig.  5.)  Lewes 
and  its  vicinity  abound  with  relicks 
of  antiquities,  richly  deserving  a  placo 
in  your  invaluable  Repository.  Could 
I  Hatter  myself  that  sketches  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  them,  from  so  unworthy 
a  pencil  as  mine,  would  be  accept¬ 
able  ;  I  should  feel  the  greatest  plea¬ 
sure  to  employ  the  few  leisure  hours, 
professional  engagements  allow  me, 
in  communicating  the  same  to  you, 
I  am  more  particularly  anxious  to 

©btaiu  them  a  place  iu  your  Maga- 

- ;  ?ine  j 
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acme;  as  the  rage  for  improvement 
and  whitewashing  has  already  defaced 
one  of  our  most  autient  churches,  and 
the  remains  of  our  venerable  priory 
are  daily  dilapidated  for  the  sake  of 
the  materials. 

G.  A.  Mantell,  M.  C.  S. 

tl  To  the  Printers  of  the  Lewes  Journal. 

“  Gentlemen, — Knowing  your  ready 
inclination  to  communicate  any  curious 
information,  which  may  relate  to  the 
antient  history  of  this  County,  or  which 
might  possibly  conduce  to  the  taste  of 
the  Antiquary,  or  to  the  advantage  of 
Literature ;  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  to 
communicate  to  you  a  recent  discovery 
of  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Lithostroton,  or  Tesselated  Pave¬ 
ment,  at  Bignor,  in  this  county ;  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  field  of  a  respectable  yeoman, 
qf  the  name  of  Tupper,  who  is  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  It  was  found  on  the  18th  inst. 
(July)  with  the  plough,  in  preparing  the 
land  for  a  turnip  crop.  The  field  is 
called  Old-burp,  from  the  Saxon  Eld- 
burg  hen  ;  a  name  which,  to  the  eye  of 
the  Antiquary,  will  sufficiently  attest  its 
claim  to  the  res  gestec  Romanorum  :  and 
which  the  Saxons  generally  affixed  to  our 
Roman  stations.  The  field  is  situated 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  track- way,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Stone-street,  from  the  Saxon  Stein- 
rassen ;  and  which  is  noted  in  the  15th 
Iter  of  Richard  of  Cirencester.  The  out¬ 
set  of  this  road,  according  to  this  Iter,  is 
from  Silchester  (Galeba),  through  Win¬ 
chester  (Venta  Relgarum)  toPortchester 
(Portus  Magnus),  Chichester (Regnum) , 
t«  Bignor ;  the  ad  Decimum  of  Richard, 
marked  10  miles  in  his  Iter,  and  which 
distance  exactly  corresponds.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  station  is  by  a  track-way, 
or  diverticulum,  from  the  line  of  the 
Roman  road,  excavated  from  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  observable  at  about  100  feet 
from  the  descent  of  the  apex,  and  which, 
forming  a  crescent  to  the  station,  entered 
the  line  of  the  Stone-street,  about  West 
Burton.  It  is  evident,  this  road,  or  more 
properly  speaking  track-way,  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Romans  at  a  very  low  period 
of  the  empire,  to  reach  London,  through 
the  Sylva  Anderida,  or  the  Wold;  for 
Antonine,  in  his  7th  Iter,  only  brings 
the  road  from  Calevam  t©  Regnum.  It 
has  been  accurately  traced  to  Hardham, 
through  a  Roman  fort,  to  Pulborough, 
Billingshurst,  Oakley,  Woodcote,  Dork¬ 
ing  church-yard,  and  to  London  ;  and 
which  is  now  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  West  Ermin-street.  Richard  con¬ 
tinues  his  Iter  coastwise,  from  Ad  Deci¬ 
mum  to  Anderida  Porta,  Pevensey, 
Zjemeniano  Portu,  Pevensey,  to  Dover 
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(Dubris),  Rhutupis  Colonia,  RicLbo- 
rough ;  and  returning  over  the  Watling- 
street  to  London.  It  is  therefore  pro¬ 
bable,  the  road  through  the  Wold  wag 
thrown  out  after  the  1  5tU>  er  of  Richard 
was  made;  apparently  :about  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Theodosius. 

The  portion  of  the  Lithostroton  which 
is  discovered,  consists  of  an  apartment, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small  hexago¬ 
nal  vapour  bath,  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide  from  the  outward  stone  coping, 
forming  six  seats;  with  two  steps  to  the 
arena  or  basement;  only  2  feet  4  inches 
wide  ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  leaden 
pipe  or  flue.  The  stone  coping  of  the 
bath  is  in  very  thin  slabs,  laid  on  terras 
mortar,  with  fine  pounded  brick,  of  * 
soft  quality,  like  the  Bath-stone;  very 
neatly  worked.  The  tesselated  border 
of  the  beautiful  fillet,  Roman  pattern, 
is  composed  of  white,  black,  red,  and 
grey  tesserae,  alternate  w  ith  white  and 
black  lines ;  then  the  rectangular  squar® 
pattern,  bounded  by  two  lines  of  whit* 
and  black ;  which  fillet  encircles  an  hex¬ 
agonal  compartment  of  white  tesserae, 
5§  feet  diameter;  in  which  is  tastefully 
pourtrayed  a  Bacchante,  or  dancing  wo¬ 
man,  composed  of  tesserae  of  blue  and 
green  glass,  purple,  red,  blue,  white,  and 
black,  of  other  kinds  ®f  tesserae ;  which 
compartment  has  its  equal  on  eaeh  side 
the  hath.  This  spot  will  be  immediately 
covered  in,  to  prevent  the  idle  curiosity 
of  persons  mutilating  the  remain.  Se¬ 
veral  small  removals  of  the  upper  cost¬ 
ing  of  the  earth  have  been  made  at  the 
distance  of  30,  20,  and  10  feet  from  th* 
bath  ;  which  exhibit  very  fine  specimens 
of  the  Roman  tesselated  pavement.  One 
in  particular  has  discovered  a  neat  or¬ 
nament  of  a  dolphin,  in  a  square  com¬ 
partment  ;  evidently  connected  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  bath,  and  which  will 
lead  in  all  probability  to  another  suite  of 
baths.  Roman  bricks  of  various  sizes, 
some  of  the  blue  kind,  with  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  rubble  stone,  fragments 
of  the  fine  red  Samian  vessels,  and  other 
Roman  pottery,  with  decorated  plaster 
of  the  walls  of  the  apartments,  are  found 
all  over  the  field.  The  ruins  of  this 
station  extend,  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  to  a  field  called  the  town  or  com¬ 
mon  field,  which,  if  explored,  would 
doubtless  bring  to  light  many  curious 
vestigia.  The  spot  is  classic  and  pictu¬ 
resque,  under  the  South  Downs ;  its 
South  aspect  forming  an  amphitheatre, 
through  which  the  Roman  road  is  car¬ 
ried.  On  the  East  it  commands  an  ex¬ 
tensive  view  over  the  river  Arun  to  Par¬ 
ham,  the  seat  of  Sir  Cecil  Bishop, 
through  the  levels  under  the  Downs. 
On  the  North  it  overlooks  a  most  extenv 
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sive  prospect  to  the  Surrey  and  Hamp¬ 
shire  hills.  On  the  West  it  is  bounded 
fey  the  hill  of  Bignor,  which,  at  the  Ro¬ 
man  period,  vvfis  rendered  inaccessible. 

These  pavetnents  are  common  to  most 
Roman  stations.  They  are  mentioned 
in  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvi,  cap.  25.  Sylla  orna¬ 
mented  the  Temple  of  Fortune  at  Prae- 
neste  with  them.  Varro  mentions  them 
Be  re  rustica ,  lib.  iii.  Vitruvius  is 
particular  in  their  structure,  Be  Arehi- 
\ tec.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  Pliny  says,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  imitated  the  Greeks  in  this  orna¬ 
ment,  who  had  them  from  the  Asiaticks. 
When  Quintus  Cicero  was  here  with 
Caesar,  the  second  time  he  invaded  Bri¬ 
tain,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Tully,  he 
says,  he  was  pleased  with  his  seat,  be¬ 
cause  the  pavimented  piazza  was  mag¬ 
nificent  :  and  he  also  mentions  another 
work  of  this  nature  performing  in  the 
city.  Tully  also  mentions  a  work  of 
this  nature.  Varro  says,  a  Lithostro- 
ton  was  necessary  to  a  complete  villa. 
Caesar  made  these  tesserae  and  sectitiae 
for  pavements,  a  pai’t  of  his  baggage  ; 
and  Vitruvius  calls  the  Lithostrota, 
Principia  Expositionum.  Polybius,  lib. 
vii.  cap.  1,  says,  these  floors  were  held 
in  the  greatest  estimation  by  the  first 
people  in  the  world,  in  point  of  rank 
and  eminence.  They  were  the  work¬ 
manship  of  the  Fabri,  or  artificers, 
who  were  attached  to  the  Roman  le¬ 
gions.  Vitruvius  de  Architec.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  3,  thus  describes  their  structure  : 
u  On  the  nucleus  or  terrace,  were  the 
tesserae  set  on  end ;  and  in  so  exact  a 
manner,  that  two  sorts  of  cement  were 
used  to  fix  them.  Their  lower  ends 
stood  in  a  cement  of  lime  only,  but  well 
worked ;  their  upper  halves  were  ce¬ 
mented  with  fine  grey  mortar,  composed 
of  fine  sand,  ashes,  or  lime.  This  ce¬ 
ment  filled  every  where  the  intervals  at 
their  heads,  and  was  much  harder  than 
the  tesserae  themselves.  The  discovery 
Of  this  station,  at  Bignor,  seems  to  have 
been  the  remains  of  a  villa  of  a  Roman 
praetor,  who  had  the  care  of  the  sea- 
eoasts  about  the  time  of  Theodosius, 
anno  307.”  I.  D. 

Mr.  Urban,  Ipswich ,  June  5. 

TRANSMIT  you  a  very  exact  re¬ 
presentation,  both  profile  and  front 
view,  of  a  Ring  (see  Jig.  6),  now  in  my 
possession,  which  was  lately  found  in 
tho  parish  of  Stonham  A  spa),  Suffolk. 
The  gold  of  which  it  is  formed,  seems 
'tery  pure;  but  the  workmanship  is 
rude ;  and  the  gem  which  it  incloses 
is,  -I 'believe,  a  virgin  sapphire.  The 
inscription  engraved  upon  it,  is  fully 
as  clear  and  distinct  as  in  the  Figure. 
Respecting  its  interpretation  and  pur¬ 


port,  various  conjectures  have  been 
offered;  but,  as  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  any  of  them,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  by  the  sentiments  of  some  of 
your  learned  Correspondents  on  thife 
subject.  Thomas  Green. 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  1, 

HE  inclosed  drawing  (see  Jig.  7,) 
was  taken  from  a  stone,  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Jerpoint  Abbey, 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know,  from  some 
of  your  Correspondents  skilled  in 
heraldry,  to  what  family  the  arras  be¬ 
long.  Nonar. 

Architectural  Innovation. 

No.  CLVII. 

(Remarks,  §c.  continued  from 
page  229.) 

HAPTER  V. — “  But  why  should 
we  wander  into  every  remote 
country  in  the  known  world,  and  into 
the  regions  of  fajncy,  in  search  of  an 
invention  which  belongs  to  our  own 
climate  ?  And  for  what  purpose  should 
we  take  so  much  pains  to  prove  a 
plant  to  be  an  imported  exotic,  which 
we  actually  see  sprouting  up  and  at¬ 
taining  its  full  growth  in  our  own 
garden?”  Thus  Dr.  Milner  opens  his, 
fifth  chapter,  with  questions  as  ob¬ 
vious  as  they  are  picturesquely  and 
elegantly  expressed.  “  Let  us  now,” 
continues  the  Doctor,  “  go  back  to 
the  point  from  which  we  started,  for 
the  purpose  of  running  down  the  dif¬ 
ferent  false  systems.”  After  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest,  he  observes,  gran¬ 
deur  and  beauty  were  given  to  the 
ecclesiastical  structures ;  for  the  for¬ 
mer  of  these  effects,  grandeur,  length 
and  height  were  added ;  for  the  latter, 
beauty,  ornaments,  and  a  variety  of 
other  embellishments,  were  assigned.” 
He  then  mentions  the  arcades,  or  re¬ 
cesses,  with  columns  and  arches,  on  the 
exterior  of  these  new  buildings,  by 
their  intersecting  semicircular  arches, 
as  the  probable  rise  of  the  Pointed 
arch,  which,  in  many  of  these  re¬ 
cessed  instances,  actually  appear  either 
conjoined,  oriisingly  given  in  a  distinct 
pointed  arch.  “  The  Pointed  arch, 
thus  formed,”  was  introduced  into 
the  real  arcade,  between  the  centre 
and  side  aiies  of  the  churches,  as  a 
grand  support  to  the  galleries  and 
upper  stories  above  them  ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  happy  use  made  of 
the  pointed  arch,  its  form  was  at  first 
accompanied  with  all  the  preceding 
'  Saxop 
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Saxon  characters  of  mouldings,  fo¬ 
liage,  and  numerous  other  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  that  style. 

Here  the  Doctor  instances  various 
churches,  as  full  of  marks  of  the 

growing”  order  of  this  new  and 
native  species  of  the  art,  giving  at  the 
same  time  the  names  of  the  founders 
and  patrons  of  Architecture,  with  an 
interesting  series  of  dates,  from  an- 
tient  and  modern  authors. 

Dr.  Milner,  at  this  part  of  his  Re¬ 
marks,  turns  to  the  direct  cause  of 
these  his  patriotic  effusions,  and  says: 
“  A  late  writer  *,  whose  professed 
object  was  to  transfer  the  palm  of 
Pointed  Architecture  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Norman  English,  to  the 
French  (which  palm  the  French 
themselves  are  ip  the  habit  of  attri¬ 
buting  to  our  countrymen),  asserts 
that  the  Pointed  arch  was  adopted  in 
Jthe  Abbey  church  of  St.  Dennis,  near 
Paris,  begun  in  1137,  and  finished  in 
1144,  before  any  instance  of  it  oc¬ 
curred  in  England.  But  this  we  have 
proved  to  be  a  palpable  error,  by  the 
works  and  dates  referred  to  above. 
In  the  second  piace,  the  writer  admits 
that  this  very  church  of  St.  Dennis 
was  rebuilt  from  the  ground  in  1231 ; 
and  though  he  says  that  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  old  building  were  pre¬ 
served,  it  is  plain  he  is  unable  to  as¬ 
certain  which  they  are.  Thirdly,  In 
the  painted  windows  of  this  church, 
as  represented  by  the  learned  Mont- 
faucon,  who  says  they  were  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Abbot  Suger, 
ill  1140,  we  have  a  continued  series 
of  the  first  Crusade,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  arches  are  seen  :  but  in 
none  of  them  is  there  the  least  ap- 
earance  of  the  Point.  This  is  a  dou- 
le-edged  sword  against  the  writer’s 
system.  It  proves  that  the  painter 
was  equally  unacquainted  with  the 
pretended  Eastern  origin  of  the  Point¬ 
ed  arch,  and  with  its  alleged  adoption 
in  the  church  he  was  then  ornameut- 
ing.  Lastly,  the  many  instances  of 
mistake  and  prejudice,  which  occur 
in  the  posthumous  work  under  con¬ 
sideration,  prove  the  writer’s  haste, 
aud  want  of  reflection,  when  he  wrote 
it.”  Here  concludes  the  Doctor's 
fifth  chapter. 

It  now  becomes  necessary,  on  our 
part,  after  having  gone  thus  far  with 
Dr.  Milner's  Remarks  on  Mr.  Whit¬ 
tington’s  work,  to  which  such  sanction 

rr** !■■  j  .’  ■  i  ■  -  ■■  ■ _ _ _ _  ■  ■  ■-> 

*  Rev.  Mr.  Whittington. 


is  given  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Editor*,  to  allude  to  a  late  occurrence 
in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  death  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Marquis  Townshend.  Sir  Henry 
Char! 's  Englefieid,  hart,  has  been 
called  to  fill  the  vacant  chair,  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  that  highly  accomplished 
Nobleman.  The  honour  thus  con¬ 
ferred  on  Sir  Henry,  is'not  alone  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  tribute  due  to  his  splendid 
abilities  in  that  branch  of  study,  but 
as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  for  his  having 
so  many  years  given  up  great  part  of 
his  time  to  further  the  real  interests 
of  that  learned  body,  he  being  the 
prime  conductor  of  all  their  pursuits t 
particularly  in  becoming  the  princi¬ 
pal  mover,  and  the  most  active  mem¬ 
ber,  in  bringing  forward  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  our  Cathedrals  in  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  name  —  publications  of  the 
kind  not  yet  attempted  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  The  worthy  Baro¬ 
net’s  election,  no  doubt,  has  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Society ;  yet  there  are  some 
restless  spirits  among  them,  averse  to 
calm  discussion  and  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  that  are  about  to  set  up  the 
above  Right  Honourable  Editor  in  op¬ 
position  to  Sir  Henry,  to  contest  for  the 
chair  on  the  anniversary  election  for 
President  and  Council  on  St.  George’s 
day  next.  Surely  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Editor,  by  patronizing  the  Whit- 
tingtonian  anti-national  work,  so  hos¬ 
tile,  so  ungracious  to  British  genius, 
should  have  beeu  the  last  person  for 
his  friends  to  push  forward  on  such  an 
occasion.  But  it  is  more  than  probable 
the  noble  elucidator  has  not  been  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  business;  as,  no  doubt, 
had  such  been  the  case,  he,  conscious 
of  his  having  but  just  entered  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Antiquarian  institu¬ 
tion,  and  knowing,  by  his  want  of 
years,  how  insufficient  must  be  his 
knowledge  of  such  an  establishment, 
and  the  government  thereof,  would 
soon  have  damped  the  busy  clamour 
and  interested  canvassings  of  those 
who  have  brought  forward  his  name, 
as  the  signal  for  confusion  and  in¬ 
trigue,  under  a  roof,  where  harmony 
and  the  united  endeavours  of  all  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  Society, 
should  alone  prevail. 

JIarrow  Church,  Middlesex.  181 1. 

Great  interest  still  adheres  to  the 
walls  of  this  edifice;  for,  though 

*  See  our  Remarks  on  the  W  hitting- 

tonian  work,  Vol.  LXXIX.  523. 

ruthless 
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ruthless  Innovation  has  held  uncon¬ 
trolled  sway  (the  constant  lamenta¬ 
tion  of  Antiquaries),  there  are  to  be 
met  with  various  specimens  of  our 
antient  Architecture.  The  oldest  re¬ 
lick  is  the  West  Door-way,  of  Saxon 
work  (evincing  that  the  walls  them¬ 
selves  are  of  that  origin),  double 
columns,  with  rich  capitals  support¬ 
ing  double  arches ;  one  a  flat  segment 
©f  a  circle,  the  other  a  regular  semi¬ 
circle.  The  segment  shews  the  diago¬ 
nal  ornament ;  the  semi  is  thick  over¬ 
laid  with  plaster ;  of  course,  its  orna¬ 
ments  are  lost  for  the  present.  Some 
few  years  back,  there  was  a  very 
curious  Font,  but  destroyed  in  1800 
to  give  place  to  a  paltry  modern 
marble  Font  as  it  is  called,  but,  tech¬ 
nically  speaking,  a  marble  wine  cooler , 
more  fitting  for  the  sideboard  of  some 
ostentatious  churchwarden  or  over¬ 
seer.  The  next  objects  that  occur  in 
point  of  style,  are  the  door-ways, 
North  and  South  ;  of  the  time  of 
Henry  III. ;  pleasing  designs;  columns 
supporting  arches  of  the  Pointed 
form,  with  architraves  of  many 
mouldings,  but  devoid  of  ornaments. 
The  columns  and  arches,  dividing  the 
body  of  the  church  from  the  side 
ailes,  are  in  a  similar  taste,  and  of 
plain  workmanship.  The  several 
windows  have  been  so  totally  changed, 
from  their  first  appearance,  that  no¬ 
thing  can  he  decisively  said  about 
them.  The  cieling  of  the  interior  is 
of  the  Tudor  cast,  being  one  of  those 
flat  inclined  timber  pannelled  cover¬ 
ings,  so  generally  found  in  most  of 
our  old  churches,  proving  (notwith¬ 
standing  the  edifice  may  be,  as  to 
foundation,  &c.  of  a  more  distant 
period),  that  they,  in  latter  times,  had 
undergone  repairs  and  alterations  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  then  prevailing  mode 
of  work.  The  present  cieling  under 
discussion  shews  the  principal  dividing 
timbers,  supported  by  angels  playing 
on  a  variety  of  musical  instruments 
of  the  day,  and  among  them  are  two 
examples  of  those  combinations  of 
pipes,  such  as  we  now  see  performed 
upon  by  the  Pandeans.  One  of  these 
instruments  has  a  double  row  of  pipes, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  playing 
first  and  second  parts.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  no  false  idea,  in  respect  to 
throwing  over  the  church  a  cieled  head., 
or  modern  room  covering,  may  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  as  is  so  commonly  the  case 
in  country  churches,  in  order  to  get  rid 


as  much  as  possible  of  old  appear¬ 
ances.  Taking  the  instrumental  series 
altogether,  they  are  of  much  musical 
information  to  those  persons  who  are 
curious  in  the  harmonic  compositions 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  * 

(Dr.  Milner’s  Remarks  will  be  con¬ 
cluded  in  our  next.  After  which  it 
is  intended  to  take  up  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  English  Architecture, 
from  Part  I.  p.  29,  and  proceed  in  a 
regular  course  until  the  opinions  there 
advanced  are  brought  down  to  the? 
present  limes.)  An  Arcuiissct. 

THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
MONEY.  N°.  IV.  (Seep.  438.) 
IIESE  coynes  and  inscriptions  continued 
untill  King  James  having  happily  attain¬ 
ed  the  whole  monarchic  of  Great  Britain©,, 
caused  new  coynes  to  be  made  of  several! 
stamps,  weights,  and  values,  to  be  currant 
in  his  kingdomes ;  that  is  to  say,  One  piece 
of  gold  of  the  value  of  20s.  sterling,  called 
the  “  Unite;”  stamped  on  one  side  with, 
his  picture  formerly  used  with  this  stile* 
“  Jacobus  Dei  Gra.  Mag.  Britannic ?.,  Fran, 
#  Hiber.  Rex  ;y/  and  on  the  other  side  his 
armes  crowned,  with  these  words,  “  Fa¬ 
cia  m  eos  in  gen/em  umm .”  One  other  gold 
money  of  tenne  shillings  called  the  Dou¬ 
ble  Croicne,  and  one  of  live  shillings  called 
the  Britaine  Crowne,  on  the  one  side  with 
his  picture  accustomed,  and  his  stile  as 
aforesaid  ;  and  on  the  other  side  his 
annes,  with  these  words,  “  Henricus  Ro¬ 
sas,  Regna  Jacobus.”  One  other  piece  of 
four  shillings,  called  the  Thistle  Crowne ; 
having  on  the  one  side,  a  rose  crowned  and 
his  title,  “  Ja.  D.Gra.  Mag.  Br.Fr.&i  Hiber, 
Rex and  on  the  other  side  a  thistle 
flower  crowned,  with  these  words,  “■  Tuca- 
tur  unita  Deus.”  Also  pieces  of  two  shil¬ 
lings  and  sixpence,  called  Halfe  Crownes, 
with  his  picture  accustomed,  and  these 
words,  “  Ja.  D.  Gr.  Rosa  sine  sjnna  ;rt 
and  on  the  other  side,  his  armes  and  these 
words,  “  Tueatur  unita  Deus .”  And  for 
silver  monies,  pieces  of  live  shillings,  and 
two  shillings  and  six  pence,  having  on  the 
one  side,  his  picture  on  horseback  and 
his  stile  aforesaid :  and  pieces  of  twelve 
pence  and  six  pence,  having  his  picture 
formerly  used,  and  his  stile  ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  his  armes  with  these  words, 

“  Qua'.  Deus  conjunxit,  nemo  separet.” ■  Also 
pieces  of  two  pence,  having  on  the  one 
side,  a  rose  crowned,  and  about  it,  “  Ja. 
D.  Gra.  Rosa  sine  spina  and  on  the 
other  side,  a  thistle  flower  crowned,  and 
about  it,  u  Tueatur  unita  DeusJ*  And 
one  penny,  having  on  the  one  side,  a  rose, 
and  about  it,  “  Ja.  D.  Gra.  Rosa  sine 
spina  and  on  the  other  side,  a  thistle 
flowre,  with  these  words;  “  Tueatur  unita 
Deus.”  And  the  halfe  penny,  having  on 

the 
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tfce  one  side,  a  rose,  and  on  the  other,  a 
thistle  flowre. 

King'  Henry  the  Eight,  who  had  infinite 
wealth  left  by  his  prudent  and  sparing 
father,  and  so  enriched  himselfe  by  the 
jrpoyle*  of  abbayes,  by  first-fruits,  tenths, 
exactions,  and  absenties,  in  Ireland,  was 
yfetso  impoverished  by  his  pompous  pro¬ 
fusion,  that,  in  his  later  dayes,  hee  first 
corrupted  the  rich  coyne  of  this  flourish¬ 
ing  kingdotne  with  copper,  to  his  great 
dishonour,  the  damage  of  successors  and 
the  people,  although  for  his  advantage  for 
the  present.  Upon  which  occasion,  that 
wee  may  insert  a  tale,  when  we  purpose 
nothing  serious  here :  Sir  John  Rainsford 
meeting  Parson  Brocks ,  the  principal  de¬ 
viser  of  the  copper  coyne,.  threatned  him 
to  breake  his  head,  for  that  hee  had  made 
his  Soveraigne  Lord,  the  most  beautiful! 
Prince,  King  Ilenry,  with  a  redele  and 
iopper  nose.  So  base  and  corrupted  with 
copper  was  his  money,  as  also  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  that  some  of  them 
which  was  then  called  Testons,  because 
the  King’s  head  was  thereon  figured,  con¬ 
tained  but  two  pence  farthing  in  silver, 
and  other  foure  pence  halfe  penny.  But 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  thrice  happy  memory, 
to  her  ever  glorious  renowne,  considering 
in  the  beginning  of  her  raigne,  by  the 
long-sufferance  of  that  base  and  copper 
monies,  not  onely  her  crowne,  nobility, 
and  subjects  of  this  her  realme,  to  be 
daily  more  and  more  impoverished,  the 
ancient  and  singular  honour  and  estima¬ 
tion  which  this  realme  of  England  had 
beyond  all  other,  by  plenty  of  monies  of 
gold  and  silver,  onely  fine  and  not  base, 
was  hereby  decayed  ;  but  also  by  reason 
•f  these  base  monies,  great  quantitie  of 
forged  and  counterfeits  were  dayly  made 
and  brought  from  beyond  seas;  for  the 
which  the  ancient  fine  gold  and  silver  and 
the  rich  merchandize  of  this  realme,  was 
transported  and  dayly  carried  out  of  the 
same,  to  the  impoverishing  thereof  and 
enriching  of  others  :  And,  finally,  hereby 
all  manner  of  prices  of  things  in  this 
realme,  necessary  for  sustentation  of  the 
people,  grew  dayly  excessive  to  the  la* 
mentable  and  manifest  hurt  and  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  state;  especially  of  pensioners, 
souldiers,  and  all  hired  servants,  and  other 
mean  people,  that  live  by  any  kind  of 
wages,  and  not  by  rents  of  lands  or  trade 
of  merchandize :  Shee,  upon  these  con¬ 
siderations,  desirous  to  refine  the  coyne, 
not  according  to  the  legall  but  naturall 
estimation  of  the  metall,  first  marked  the 
base  money,  some  with  a  greyhound, 
other  with  a.  portcullous,  aud  other  with  ft 
lyon,  harpe,  rose,  or  floure-de-lys,  and, 
after  a  time,  calling  them  to  her  minte, 
repayed  so  much  for  them  as  they  con¬ 
tained  in  pure  silver;  so  that  by  her  be- 
*»fit,  England  enjoy  eth  as  fine,  or  rather 


finer  sterling  silver  than  ever  it  was  in  this 
realme,  by  the  space  of  two  hundred 
yeares  and  more ;  a  matter  worth  mark¬ 
ing  and  memory.  Verily  a  greater  maU! 
ter  than  either  King  Edward  the  Sixth  or 
Queen  Mary  durst  attempt.  Whatsoever 
doth  remaine  for  money,  let  money-mon¬ 
gers  supply  when  they  will.  And  I  re- 
ferre  to  politicians  to  dispute  among  them  | 
selves,  whether  the  dearth  of  all  things 
which  they  complain  of,  doth  proceed  from 
plenty  of  gold  and  silver  since  the  late 
discoveries,  or  from  monopolies ,  and  com¬ 
bination  of  merchants  and  craftsmen,  or 
from  transportation  of  graine,  or  from 
pleasure  of  great  personages,  which  doe 
most  highly  rate  such  things  as  they  most 
like,  or  excesse  in  private  persons,  or  t* 
all  these  conjoyntly.”  Vale.  R,  S. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  1. 

njHHE  following  MS  Note,  seeming- 
J  ly  written  by  Richard  Owen  Cam¬ 
bridge,  esq.  when  a  Gentleman  Com¬ 
moner  of  St.  John’s,  Oxford,  who 
was  a  friend  to  the  Genius  mentioned 
helow  from  the  year  1737,  is  copied 
from  the  back  of  the  title-page  of  a 
Poem,  intituled,  “  The  Library,  an 
Epislle  from  a  Bookseller  to  a  Gen¬ 
tleman,  his  Customer ;  desiring  him  to 
discharge  his  bill.  Printed  for  [the 
Author]  Charles  Marsh,  near  Nor¬ 
thumberland-house,  Charing  Cross, 
1766,”  4to.  With  abundance  of  ab¬ 
surdities,  some  shrewd  thoughts  are 
introduced  upon  “  long-winded  cre¬ 
dit,”  and  the  disadvantage  of  it  to  a 
tradesman  who  deals  for  ready  money 
only.  His  plea  from  his  title  is  the 
purchase  ol  a  Library,  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  which  £50.  was  .neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  he  concludes  ingeniously 
enough,  saying, 

“  The  sum  of  all  then  is,  I  beg, 

And  you  shall  have  both  hat  and  leg. 

Your  worship  would  discharge  your  bill. 
That  1  my  contract  may  fulfil.” 

“  The  Author  (Charles  Marsh)  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  Church-clerk  in  Westminster, 
or,  perhaps,  I  should  have  said  a  Chapel- 
clerk,  and  it  has  been  said  a  good  one  ;  I 
will  answer  for  it  as  good  a  Chapel-clerk 
as  a  Poet.  He  lived  several  years  in  Old 
Ronnd-court,  in  the  Strand,  but  did  no 
great  matter  in  his  business,  being  of  a 
very  unhappy  temper,  and  withal!  very 
proud  and  insolent,  with  a  plentiful  share 
of  conceit,  as  appears  from  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  piece.  To  shew  the  man,  I  must 
here  mention  that  I  once  bought  a  black- 
letter  tract  of  hirfi,  for  the  price  marked 
in  his  catalogue,  ls\  A  person  not  long 
after  came  into  his  shop,  and  asked  for  it ; 

and 
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and  upon  being  told  it  was  sold,  said  he 
would  have  given  three  or  four  shillings 
for  it  ;  upon  which  his  apprentice,  Evans, 
told  me,  M.  said,  *  Ah,  it  is  given  away 
and  seemed  angry  with  me  for  having  got  it. 
He  removed  (upon  account  of  the  court’s 
being  less  frequented,  on  the  streets  being 
new  paved)  to  Charing  Cross,  not  far  from 
the  corner  of  Northumberland-house,  turn¬ 
ing  down  to  Westminster ;  where  he  had 
not  so  much  business  as  in  his  old  situa¬ 
tion.  Here  he  sold  Ward’s  medicines, 
aud  became  one  of  the  Assistants  in  the 
Court  of  Westminster.  After  his  removal, 
he  left  off  trade,  and  commenced  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  like  many  other  decayed  and 
broken-down  tradesmen  at  that  time.  In 
this  novel  way,  he  became  the  tool  to  Sir 
John  Fielding.  He  had  a  son,  who  was  a 
man  of  letters,  educated  at  Westminster 
sebpol,  and  from  thence  proceeded  Fellow 
of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
^afterward  a  Clerk  in  the  War  office.” 

The  Note  goes  no  farther;  and  that 
the  memorandum  may  not  be  lost,  I 
consign  it  to  your  useful  work,  where 
gems  of  a  purer  ray  are  monthly 
found.  H.  Lemoine. 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  22. 

WAS  in  hopes,  before  this  time, 
to  have  seen  in  your  useful  and 
entertaining  Miscellany,  some  account 
of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  into  Latin  Hexameters,  alluded 
to  iu  your  Magazine  for  May  last, 
p.  414.  I  wrote  to  a  friend  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  who  has  access  to  the  book,  to 
*  desire  him  to  send  me  a  few  extracts 
from  it,  which  he  Las  obligingly 
done,  and  which  I  here  inclose  you. 
From  these  it  appears,  that  though 
the  verse  is  not  very  elegant,  ydt  the 
sense  of  the  original  is  preserved  with 
great  fidelity  and  exactness.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  literary 
jcuriosityn  I  shall  still  be  glad  to 
see  an  account  of  the  Author  from 
some  of  your  learned  and  intelligent 
Readers.  N.  N. 

“  Sacro-sanctum  Testamentum  Domini 
Servatoris  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  in  Hexame- 
tros  versus,  ad  verbum  et  genuinum  sen- 
sum  fideliter  in  Latin  am  linguam  transla- 
tum,perJohannemEpiscopumOxoniensem. 
Londinii  Excudebat  Valensius  Simsius 

CI3I3CIIII.” 

Epistola  Dedicatoria. 

*fAd  serenissimum  et  summ6  heroicum 
Regem  Jacobum,  per  Dei  gratiam  Angliae, 
Franeiae,  Scotiae,  et  Hiberniae  Regem,  Fi- 
dei  Defen9orem,  &c.  Dominum  suum — post 
unum  Deum  ejimipotenteio— ■ supremnsa  et 


clementissimum ;  gratiam,  gloriam;  et  au- 
gustam  Dei  benedictionem. 

Rex  mvicte,  Monarcha  potens,  auguste  Ja- 
cebe,  [tem.” 

Maxime  sub  Christo  supremo  Rege  :  salu- 
“  Ad  pium  benevolum  Lector em  Piccfatw, 

In  nova  fert  animus,  divini  oracula  verbi, 
Lteta  Evangelii  (quod  nominis  exprimit  oir- 
tus),  [cia  ferre. 

Foederis  (ecce)  novi,  nova,  laetaque  nuu- 
Irnmo  novo  proferre  inodo,  quse  antiqua 
vetusto 

Lata  a  principio,  nunc  sunt  prolata  novato 
Ordine(si  placcat)  salvo  remanent epriore, 
Et  quid  laetius  esse  potest,  quid  gratius 
isto,  [lentius  ompi 

Quid  vetus  estque  novum,  quod  &  excel- 
Thesauro  ?  Quid  enim  toto  preciosius  orbe 
Est  nobis  Deus  elargitus  mumis  habendum 
JEqufe  servandum,  magis  omnibus  immo 
colendum, 

(Ut  medium  per  quod  donatur  spiritus  ejus) 
Qu&m  sacro-sanctum  coeleste  Dei  uniu$, 
unum 

Divinum  verbum  ?  nobis  in  quo  Deus  et  se 
Ipsiusque  voluntatem  manifestat  apert6  ; 
Cultum  porro  suum,  nostrum  docet  offici- 
umque  [dona 

Per  quod  percipimus,  sed  et  illius  omnia 
Quatenus  ilia  scienda,  utenda,  fruendaque 
nobis 

Expedit,  &  nostra  interstint,”  &c. 
[continued  through  482  lines.] 

“  Evangelium  secundum  Mattbaeum* 
Cap.  1* 

1.  Progenjem  Jesu  Christi  liber  iste  recen¬ 

se  t, 

Nati  Davidis  de  genuine,  nati  Abrahami. 

2.  Isaacumprogeneravit  porroAbrahamus* 
Isaacus  progeueravit  poiro  Jacobum; 
Porro  Jacob  Judam,  fratres  generavit  et 

ejus  —  See. 


18.  — . —  Jesu  Christi  natalis  et  ordo 
Sic  erat :  Ilaec  quando  Maria  (ut  quse  Ma¬ 
ter  eidem) 

Huic  esset  Joseplio  desponsata,  priusquam 
Convenere,  reperta  estpraegnansSpintu  ab 
almo  j  [Joseph, 

19.  Porro  maritus,  quum  foret  ejus  Justus 
Atque'  illam  laesae  nollet  traducere  famae, 
Occulte  dimittere  eandem  posse  volebat. 

20.  Atque  isthgec  animum  quando  induxis- 

set  in  ejus,  [(ecce) 

Angelus  huic  Domini  in  somnis  apparuit 
Taliter  affatus,  Fili  Davidis  loseph, 

Ne  metue  acceptare  tuam  pro  uxore  Ma¬ 
riam;  [i lid  est.”  —  &c. 

Est  a  Spiritu  enim  Sancto  genitum  quod  in 
“  Evangelium  secundum  Joannem. 

•x  Cap.  1. 

1  Sermo  erat  file  in  principio,  ille  erat  at¬ 
que  apud  ipsum  [Deus  ipse. 

Sermo  Deum,  simul  ille  et  erat  sermo 

2.  Sermo  erat  hie  apud  ipse  Deum  prae  tem¬ 

pore  primo;  [sine  eodem 

3.  Omnia  facta  fuere  peir  kune,  nihil  et 

-  4.  (Quod 
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4.  (Quod  factum  fuit)  est  effectum.  Vita 

in  eodem  [hominuth  lux. 

Ipso  erat,  ipsorumque  erat  haec  vita  ilia 

5.  Et  lux  in  tenebris  haec  lucet,  sed  tenebr® 

illam  [Deo  ab  ipso 

6.  Non  compre’nderuut.  Homo  missus  erat 

7.  Cui  nomen  Johannes.  Hie  ad  testifiea- 

tum 

Dandum  venit,  testem  se  perhiberet  ut  ilia 
De  luce,  oranes  ut  per  eundem  credere 
p03$ent.  [immo 

8.  Non  lux  ilia  erat  ille,  ut  testaretur,  at 

9.  De  luce  ilia  missus  erat.  Lux  hie  erat 

ilia  [venit  isturn 

Vera,  homin^m  quae  illuminatomnem,  qui 

10.  In  mundum.  Hie  erat  inmundo,  mun- 

d  usq.ue  per  ipsum  [ilium.” 

Est  factus  :  mundus  non  agnoscebat  at 


Mr.  Urban,  Northiam ,  Nov.  8. 

AVLNG  lived  in  your  respectable 
pages,  with  some  degree  of  ap¬ 
probation  from  yourself,  and  others 
of  indisputable  judgment  and  distin¬ 
guished  talents,  not  merely  for  one 
little  month ,  but  for  more  than  twenty 
years  ;  I  trust  you  will  not  suffer  me 
to  fall  by  the  hand  of  this  poetical 
assassin \  who  has  so  virulently  at¬ 
tacked  me  in  p.  361,  under  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  0. 

To  be  associated  with  so  many 
learned,  ingenious,  and  excellent  Cor¬ 
respondents,  as  supply  the  subjects 
of  your  admired  publication,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  depbsit  amongst  theirs,  my 
humble  compositions  for  so  long  a 
space  of  time,  without  a  single  in¬ 
stance  of  rejection  that  I  recollect,  is 
an  honour  I  have  always  estimated 
very  highly;  and  it  has  been  hitherto 
the  extent  of  my  views  with  respect 
to  literary  credit.  How  1  have  roused 
this  angry  Bard,  aud  provoked  his 
malediction ,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive ;  but  I  have  certainly  had 
no  such  design,  though  I  could  not, 
perhaps,  have  selected  a  better  agent 
had  1  been  capable  of  that  perverted 
ambition  which  he  attributes  to  me, 
and  from  which  he  affects  to  consider 
me  disposed  to  commit  the  most 
atrocious  crimes,  rather  than  fail  of 
having  my  name  and  talents  conveyed 
to  posterity. 

My  pen  has  never  been  employed 
in  any  way  which  could  lead  him  to 
imagine  that  I  so  ardently  aspired  to 
eminence,  or  that  1  entertain  so  un¬ 
due  a  conceit  of  my  abilities,  as  to 
stand  in  need  of  having  my  vanity 
Ijbtis  corrected. 

To  commemorate  the  virtues  of 
CrJSNT.  Mac.  December ,  J811. 
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deceased  or  living  friends,  to  cherish 
the  fond  endearments  of  relative  con* 
nexions  and  domestic  life;  to  describe 
the  rural  scenery  in  which  I  delight; 
aud  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  my 
contemporaries  some  just  impressions 
of  my  religious  and  moral  principles, 
and  some  faithful  delineations  of  my 
heart,  which  may  counteract  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  such  malignant  and  censo¬ 
rious  characters,  as  that  of  your  Cor¬ 
respondent  O,  are  the  professed  and 
real  objects  of  my  ambition,  and  of 
all  that  I  have  ever  written  or  pub¬ 
lished.  The  contemplations  and  re¬ 
marks  of  a  pensive  rambler  like  me, 
in  the  most  sequestered  vales,  though 
they  cannot  wake  the  world  to  rup¬ 
ture,  and  may  fail  of  being  so  in* 
teresting ,  as  l  wish  to  make  them, 
have  not,  l  trust,  been,  nor  ever  will 
be,  found  injurious  or  offensive  to 
any  human  being.  They  are  unques¬ 
tionably  open,  like  all  other  publica¬ 
tions,  to  the  severity  of  the  satirist ; 
and  my  reply  to  any  fair  critical 
remarks  would  have  been  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  1  am  compelled  to 
give  to  this  unmerited  personal  at¬ 
tack,  which  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  my  literary  character,  though 
that  is  made  the  ostensible  vehicle , 
but  is  a  gross  and  wanton  instance  of 
detraction ;  which  intitles  me  to  call 
upon  the  Author  for  his  name,  or 
upon  the  Editor  to  shew  me  his  ma¬ 
nuscript  ;  which,  I  am  induced  to 
think,  unless  he  has  had  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  get  it  transcribed  for  the  press, 
may  lead  to  the  detection  of  a  secret 
Calumniator  of  the  most  dangerou* 
description.  W.  B. 

Analysis  of  Books.  No.  VI. 

Sir  John  Biondi’s  History  of  the 
Civil  Wars . 

Title.  “An  History  of  the  Civill 
Warres  of  England,  between  the  two 
houses  of  Lancaster  aud  Yorke. — The 
original  whereof  is  set  downe  in  the 
Life  of  Richard  the  Second  :  theire 
proceedings  in  the  lives  of  Henry  the 
4th,  Henry  the  5th  and  6th,  Edward 
the  4th  aud  5th,  Richard  the  3rd,  and 
Henry  the  7th,  in  whose  dayes  they 
had  a  happy  period.  —  Englished  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Earl  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  in  two  volumes.  — -  Imprinted 
at  London,  for  John  Benson,  and  to 
be  sould  at  his  shop  in  St.  Dunstane’s 
Church-yard,  1641.”  In  the  Second 
Title  it  is  added,  “  Written  in  Italian 
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in  three  volumes,  by  Sir  Francis 
Biondi,  Knight,  Gentleman  of  the 
Privie  Chamber  to  his  JMajesty  of 
Great  Britaine.”  [Charles  I.] 

The  title-page  is  engraved.  The 
figure  of  Fame  with  two  trumpets 
between  two  pyramids.  Portraits,  at 
the  corners,  of  Charles  I.  and  his 
Queen.  On  each  side,  Richard  II.  and 
Henry  VII.  at  full  length.  Beneath, 
twro  adverse  armies  in  battle,  Lancas¬ 
ter  and  York. 

From  the  Earl  of  Monmouth’s 
Preface : 

“  The  Translator’s  Epistle  to  the 
Readers  his  Countrimen. — That  transla¬ 
tions  are  at  the  best  but  like  the  wrong 
side  of  hangings,  is  granted.  Yet  he 
who  cannot  get  to  see  the  right  side, 
may  by  the  other  guesse  at  the  story 
therein  represented. ...The  Italian  saith, 
‘  Chi  non  puo  quel  che  voule>  quel  che 
fuo  voglia .’  If  I  could  coine  any  thing 
out  of  my  owne  braine  worthy  ef  my 
countreymen,  they  should  have  it:  since 
hot,  let  them  accept  of  this  piece  of  gold 
changed  into  silver,  and  therein  of  the 
good-will  of  their  compatriot,  Mon¬ 
mouth 

The  Author’s  Epistle  Dedicatory, 
to  the  high  and  mighty  monarch, 
Charles,  King,  &c. 

“  I  was  of  opinion,  Sir,  that  the  emi¬ 
nent  condition  of  Princes  did  require  from 
such  as  serve  them,  actions  answerable  to 
the  greatnesse  of  their  thoughts ;  and 
that  otherwise  they  would  prove  con¬ 
trary  to  the  dignity  of  the  one,  and  duty 
cf  the  other.  But  upon  better  advice  I 
found,  that  princes  make  use  of  men,  as 
they  do  of  mettals,  which  though  not  all 
of  a  like  worth,  yet  are  they  all  adapted 
to  proper  uses;  so  as  iron  and  lead 
(though  of  meane  esteeme)  are  not  to 
be  slighted  in  things  where  gold  and 
silver  are  of  no  use.  I,  Sir,  that  am  the 
meanest  of  all  your  Majesties  mettals, 
having  undertaken  to  write  the  story  of 
the  Civille  Warres  of  England,  was  in 
some  dispute  with  myself  touching  the 
Dedication,  &c.”  —  “I  know  not,  Sir, 
whether  the  freedom  I  take  in  giving 
my  opinion  upon  the  passages  herein, 
be  to  please  all  men ;  but  a  bare  story 
seemed  to  me  like  a  naked  body,  which, 


*  Henry  Carey,  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
translated  from  the  Italian  language, 
besides  this  work,  Bentivoglio’s  Itacolti 
&  Relazioni,  See.  He  was  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath  with  P.  Charles  161 6,  and 
.  died  1661 ;  having  retired  to  his  estate, 
and  attached  himself  to  his  studies  on 
the  troubles  of  Charles  I.  See  Walpole’s 
Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
Vol.  I  .p.  SS7. 


exposed  to  the  injury  of  ayre,  grow- 
eth  infirme,  and  being  seen  by  others  is 
ashamed.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  all 
things  ought  to  be  represented  in  their 
originall  purity,  that  so  the  liberty  of 
giving  judgement  might  be  left  unto  the 
reader;  yet  the  best,  both  of  ancient  and 
moderne  writers,  have  done  otherwise. 
But,  a  whole  peece  of  cloth  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  reader’s  view',  he  cannot 
judge  whether  all  the  threads  bee  of 
equall  goodnesse,  unlesse  the  weaver, 
who  knows  from  whence  he  had  them, 
give  him  a  true  information;  not  there¬ 
by  taking  from  him  the  liberty  of  giving 
his  judgement,  but  rather  affording  him 
a  double  freedom  therein,  for,  to  the 
examination  of  the  story,  he  adds  the 
power  of  examining  the  historian’s  opi¬ 
nion  :  I  praise  goodnesse  and  blame  vice, 
but  I  do  not  praise  the  soft  unsinnowy 
goodnesse  of  Henry  the  Sixth.” — “  The 
true  cause  then,  Sir.  which  hath  moved 
me  to  this  undertaking,  is  the  having 
considered  that,  the  end  of  civill  life 
being  to  live  well  and  happily,  and  that 
there  is  no  happinesse  without  know¬ 
ledge,  nor  knowledge  without  science, 
since  those  of  contemplation  iloe  not, 
it  must  be  the  morall  sciences  which  do 
produce  it.” — “Giovanni  Francisco 
Biondi.” 

Genealogies  of  Edward  III.  and 
families. 

The  Introduction: 

“  Barbarisme  is  not  so  generall  in  the 
now  present  times,  as  in  times  past :  of 
as  many  nations  as  are,  there  is  not  any 
one  who,  at  this  day,  can  vaunt  herselfe 
to  be  the  lawgiver  unto  others.” — “This 
discipline  of  warre,  learning,  the  liberall 
sciences,  arts  mechanical!,  and  civill 
comportments,  are  so  diffused,  as  those 
who  last  embraced  them,  are  like  to  cis- 
ternes,  which  do  more  abound  with  water 
than  doe  the  house-tops  and  gutters, 
from  which  they  did  at  first  fall.”  —  “I 
will  take  my  rise  from  the  civil!  warres, 
which  will  shew  unto  us  what  evil! 
effects,  states  divided  within  themselves, 
doe  produce;  and  how  that  nature,  to 
render  their  people  valliant,  took  from 
them  the  apprehension  of  death ;  the 
onely  thing  which  makes  men  base  and 
cowards.  The  praise  of  mansuetude,  in 
one  or  a  few,  is  not  incompatible  w'ith 
valour,  but  in  a  whole  nation  it  is  as 
much  to  be  blamed,  as  it  is  the  occasion 
of  harme.  Though  our  Commonwealth 
be  not  void  of  faults  (Heaven  being  the 
only  perfect  monarchy),  yet  not  such  as 
are  cause  of  misehiefe.  They  are  not 
taxed  or  oppressed.  And  whereas  the 
country  people,  in  other  parts,  walk 
barefoot  and  bare-legged,  with  tattered 
cloaths  and  leane  lookes  :  lieere  well- 
cloathed  and  well-liking.  They  are  free 
from  the  extortion  of  great  men,  from 
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maintaining  of  citadel!,  garisons,  horse, 
confines  :  not  troubled  with  Switzers, 
dependences,  correspondences,  spies. 
They  are  secure  at  home,  having  no  de¬ 
pendency  but  on  the  King;  for  abroad 
the  sea  is  their  ditch,  their  citadell,  their 
bulwarkej  and  their  ships,  though  their 
chiefest  charge,  yet  ordinarily  are  of  no 
vast  expence.” 

Preface  to  Volume  II.  The  Trans¬ 
lator  informs  his  beloved  count  rey- 
men,  that  the  three  last  Lives  of  this 
Volume  are  not  yet  printed  in  Italian ; 
and  the  A  lit  hour  being  dead,  out  of 
whose  written  papers,  whilst  he  was 
here  in  England,  he  translated  them, 
he  knows  not  whether  they  may  ever 
undergoe  the  presse,  in  the  language 
wherein  they  were  by  him  penned, 
or  no. 

The  tumults  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  being  far  advanced,  at  the  time  of 
publishing  the  Second  Volume,  he 
recommends  a  “  happy  peace,  where-., 
unto  I  know  no  more  powerful  argu¬ 
ment,  than  by  shewing  the  miseries 
of  warre,  which,  he  says,  is  a  tragedy 
that  aiwaies  destroyes  the  stage  on 
which  it  is  acted.” 

,  Specimens  of  the  History  in  my 
next.  v  J.  B. 


Mr.  Urban,  Bath ,  Oct.  20. 
OU  have,  with  your  wonted  im¬ 
partiality,  inserted  the  Strictures 
of  an  anonymous  Correspondent  under 
the  signature  of  R.  P.  upon  my  “  In¬ 
troduction  to  an  Examination  of  the 
internal  Evidence  respecting  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  Rowley’s  Poems.”  I  have 
no  doubt  but  you  will,  with  the  same 
laudable  impartiality,  permit  me  to 
call  the  attention  of  that  gentleman, 
of  whose  talents  I  entertain  no  mean 
opinion,  to  a  passage  or  two  ante¬ 
cedent  to  that  on  which  he  has  al¬ 
ready  exercised  his  ingenuity.  I  have 
a  right  to  make  this  call,  because  he 
has,  in  the  first  fervor  of  his  attack, 
suffered  the  following  unguarded  as¬ 
sertion  to  escape  his  pen.  He  has 
alledged  that  the  first  animadversion 
of  mine  k‘  which  in  any  degree  affects 
the  claim  of  Chatterton,  is  upon  an 
objection  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  made 
against  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
verbs  in  the  singular  number  ending 
in  w.” 

This  first  animadversion  begins  at 
page  35.  I  now  take  the  liberty  of 
calling  his  attention,  and  yours,  Mr. 
Urban,  to  a  preceding  animadversion 
beginning  at  page  23.  I  have  there 
observed  that  the  celebrated  Author 


of  Cursory  Observations  on  thePoems 
attributed  to  Thomas  'Rowley,  who 
has  generally  been  deemed  the  best 
writer  in  opposition  to  the  claim  of 
antiquity,  asserts  (vide  page  13),  that 
“  throughout  these  Poems  we  never 
find  a  noun  in  the  plural  number 
joined  with  a  verb  in  the  singular; 
an  offence  against  grammar  which 
every  antient  poet,  from  the  time  of 
Chaucer  to  that  of  Shakspeare,  has 
frequently  committed,  and  from  which 
Rowley,  if  such  a  poet  had  existed, 
would  certainly  not  have  been  ex¬ 
empted.” 

I  have  answered  this  charge  by  a 
multitude  of  quotations  'collected  with 
the  utmost  fidelity  from  Rowley’s 
Poems — they  fill  four  octavo  pages, 
and  are  by  no  means  the  whole  that 
the  volume  contains.  From  those 
pages  I  shall  now  extract  a  few  of 
the  passages  : 

“  Like  hunted  bockes  theye  reineth  here 
and  there.”  Eel.  li.  1.  25. 

“  Methinkes  the  cockes  beginner  to  gre 
talle.”  Eel.  iii.  1.  34. 

tc  Soe  sayinge,  like  twa  levyn-blasted 
trees, 

Or  twayne  of  cloudes  that  bolded  stormy 
rayne."  Elin  and  Juga.  44. 

“  The  feerie  heaulmettes,  with  the 
wreathes  amielde, 

Supported  the  rampynge  lyoncell  or 
beare.”  Tourn.  1.  6. 

“  And  dygne  and  wordhie  thought?  ys 
all  bis  care.”  Epist.  to  Cann.  15. 

“  As  her  vvhyte  hondes.whytte  hosen  was 
knyttynge.”  JE.  1.  210. 

f<  The  boddynge  flourettes  bloshes  at  the 
lyglite.”  lb.  1.  160., 

“  Whan  al  the  hyls  with  woddie  seede 
ys  whyte.”  Ib.  1.  181. 

“  The  trees  enleefed,  yntoe  Heavenne 
straughte, 

When  gentle  wyndes  doe  blowe,  to  whes- 
tlyng  dynne ys'broughte.”  Ib.  165. 

t(  Yee  mychtie  goddes,  and  ys  yer  favour^ 
sente.”  Ib.  1.  261. 

“  Reasonne  and  counynge  wytte  afte 
fees  away.”  lb.  1.  268. 

“  Iwne  gyte  of  fyre  our  hallie  churcha 
dheie  dyghtes .”  Ib.  1.  607, 

“  Oppe  bie  the  rootes  our  tree  of  lyfe 
dbeie  pyghtes.”  Ib.  609. 

**  Lyke  bulk?.?,  whose  strengthe  and  won¬ 
drous  myghte  ys  fledde.”  Ib.  785, . 

To  copy  the  whole  would  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  that  brevity  which  you 
very  properly  require  from  your  Cor¬ 
respondents.  I  must,  therefore,  refer 
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the  curious  Reader  to  pages  23,  24, 
25,  26,  and  27,  of  my  Introduction, 
•where  he  will  find  a  more  copious 
display  of  this  mark  of  antiquity, 
which  that  celebrated  Writer  assert¬ 
ed,  the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley 
would  have  contained,  if  such  a  poet 
had  existed. 

These,  Mr.  Urban,  are  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  your  Correspond¬ 
ent  R.  P.  could  not  with  any  just 
claim  to  the  character  of  fidelity, 
candour,  or  impartiality,  say  that  the 
first  animadversion  of  mine,  which  at 
all  affects  the  claim  of  Cbatterton,  is 
that  on  which  he  has  chosen  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  ingenuity. 

In  your  next  Magazine,  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  referring  him  to  two 
other  and  still  more  early  pages,  in 
which  he  will  find  assertions  of  Mr. 
Warton  equally  positive  and  equally 
«rroneons:  viz.  at  pages  18  aud  20. 
Yours,  &c.  J.  S. 

***  Urry’s  edition  of  Chaucer, 
from  which  the  greatest  part  of  my 
quotations  were  taken,  being  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  your  Correspondent  R.  P. 
.1  have  extracted  a  few  instances  of 
the  singular  verb  with  the  plural  ter¬ 
mination  in  w,  from  Speght’s  edition 
of  Chaucer,  1G87;  to  which  shall  be 
subjoined  the  corresponding  Lines, 
from  Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  edition  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales. 

“  I  wretch  that  weep  and  wail en  thus, 
Whylome  wife  was  to  King  Cainpaneus." 

Speght,  p.  9,  col.  2. 

"  I  wretched  wight,  that  wepe  and  waile 
thus." 

Tyr.  C.  T.  .933,  Knights  Tale. 
**  Thus  we  may  say  all,  and  namely  I, 
That  wenden,  and  had  a  great  opinion." 

Sp.  p.  12,  col.  1. 

Thus  we  may  sayen  alle,  and  namely  I, 
That  wende,  and  had  a  gret  opinion." 

Tyr.  v.  1271. 

**  I  trow  men  would  deme  it  negligence. 
If  I  foryett en  to  tell  the  dispence." 

Sp.  p.  17,  col.  I. 

I  trowe  men  \yolde  deme  it  negligence, 
If  I  forvefe  to  tellen  the  dispence.” 

Tyr.  v.  1884. 

**  Shright  Emelie,  and  houlen  Palamon." 

Sp.  p.  24,  col.  }. 

M  Shright  Emelie,  and  houl eth  Palamon/’ 

Tyr.  v.  2819. 

“  He  would  make  a  fire,  in  which  the  offis 
Funerall  he  mighlere  all  'accompli s." 

Sp.  p.  24,  col.  2. 

*  fie  wolde  make  a  fire,  in  which  the 
office  [Tyr.  2866'.  Kn.  Tale, 
Of  funeral  he  might  all  accomplise," 


“  But  how  the  fire  was  makm  up  on 
height."  lb,  Sp.  p.  25. 

<(  But  how  the  fire  was  make*/  up  on 
highte."  -  Tyr.  v.  2921. 

“  I  thought  aye  well  how  it  shouldefr 
be."  Mil.  T.  S.  p.  29. 

“  I  thought  ay  wel  how  that  it  shulde 
be.”  Tyr.  3453. 

“  I  have  yfounden  in  mine  astrologie." 

S.  ib.  p.  29,  col.  2. 

I  have  yfounde  in  min  astrologie.” 

Tyr.  v.  3453. 

“  We  old  men,  I  dreader  so  fare  we." 

Re  ves  Prol.  S.  p.  32. 

“  We olde  men,  1  drede  so  faren  we.”  Tyr. 

“  There  durstcw  no  wight  hond  on  him 
ledge."  Rev  T.  S.  p.  33. 

“  Ther  dorste  no  wight  hond  upon  him 
legge.  Tyr.  v.  3935. 

“  With  his  tippet  wounden  about  Iiis 
hed.”  S.  p.  33.  col.  1 . 

“  With  his  tippet  ybounde  about  his 
hed."  Tyr.  v.  3951.  RevesTale. 

“  Some  easement  hath  law  yshapew  us." 

S.  p.  35,  eol.  1. 

“  Som  esement  has  lawe  yshapere  us." 

Tyr.  1.4177. 

“  For  he  had  swonkcw  allthe  long  night." 

S.  p.  35,  col.  2. 

“  For  he  had  swonkew  all  the  longe 
night.  Tyr.  v.  4233.  ; 

“  The  day  is  comew,  I  may  no  longer 
bide.  Sp.  ib. 

“  The  day  is  come,  I  may  no  longer 
bide.”  Tyr.  4235. 

“  That  Phebus,  which  that  shone  clear 
and  bright.  [S.  p.  37,  col.  1. 

Degrees  was  forty-five  clombew.  of  hight." 

“  Degrees  was  five  and  forty  clombe  on 
hight.”  Tyr. 

“  And  with  that  word,  he  with  a  sober 
chere  [S.  p.  37. 

Began  his  tale  as  ye  shullew  after  here." 

“Began  his  tale  and  said  as1  ye  shall 
here."  Tyr.  4553. 

“  Me  taught  a  tale  which  ye  shulkn 
here."  S.  p.  38. 

“  Me  taught  a  tale  which  that  ye  shall 
here."  Tyr.  4553. 

“And  saied  his  wife  was  cornea  out  of  dout. 

And  praidcw  hem  for  to  riden  against  the 
Queue."  S.  Man  of  Law,  p.  40. 

“  And  praide  hem  for  to  riden  again  the 
Quene.”  Tyr.  v.  48 1 1 . 

“  But  what  she  was,  she  would  no  man 
sey,  [deye."  S.  p.  41. 

For  foule  ne  faire,  though  she  shoulder 

“  For  foule  ne  faire,  though  that  she 
shulde  deye.”  Tyr.  v;  4945. 

“  In  all  that  lond  durstcw  no  Christen 
rout."  Sp.  p.  4L 

“  IrUall  that  lond  no  Christen  dorste 
route."  Tyr.  1.  4960, 

«  That 
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That  in  the  castle  none  so  hardy  was, 
That  any  while  durst™  there  endure.’' 

Man  of  Lawes  T.  S.  p.  43. 

44  That  any  while  dcrste  therein  endure.” 

Tyr.  v.  5173. 

41  Of  her  estate,  though  that  she  should™ 
dey.”  S.  p.  45. 

“  Of  hire  estat,  though  that  she  shulde 
dey.”  Tyr.  5393. 

“  I  ought™  deme  of  skilful  judgement.” 

Sp.  p.  46. 

“  I  ought  to  deme  of  skilful  jugement.” 

T.  5458. 

“  Long  was  the  sobbing  and  the  bitter 
pain  [S.  p.  4. 

Or  that  her  wofull  heart  might™  cease.” 
“  Or  that  hir  wofui  hertes  mighten  cese.” 

Tyr.  5486. 

44  Now  my  good  father  I  you  mercie  crie. 
Send  me  no  more  into  heathennesse, 

But  thankee  my  Lord  here  of  his  kirnl- 
nesse.”  S.  p.  46. 

44  But  thauk^/t  my  Lord  here  of  his  kind- 
nesse.  Tyr.  5538. 

In  virtue  and  holy  alines  dede 
They  liven  all,  and  never  asunder  wend, 
Till  death  departed  hem,  this  life  they 
lede.”  S.  p.  47. 

44  Till  death  departed  hem.” 

Tyr.  v.  5578. 

Praying  the  Lord  to  graunten  him 
that  he  [life.”  S.  p.  53. 

Mightm  once  knowen  of  that  blissful 
44  Mighte  once  knowen — ” 

Tyr.  9135.  Merchants  T. 

“  Askaunce  that  he  wold™  for  hem 

prey.”  S.  p.  76. 

- that  he  wolde — ■— -  Tyr.  73*27. 

“  To  the  Erie  of  Pavie,  which  that  had  tho 
Wedd™  his  snster.”  S.  p.  87,  col.  1. 

44  Wedder/  his  suster.”  Tyr.  8641. 

4<  But  to  Grisilde  ayen  woll  1  me  dresse, 
And  tell™  her  Constance  and  her  besi- 

nesse.”  S.  p.  89. 

“  But  to  Grisilde  agen  I  wol  me  dresse, 
And  telle  hire  Constance,  &c. 

Tyr.  v.  8384. 

“  But  of  my  death  though  ye  have  no 
routh,  [trouth.”  S. 

Avis™  you,  ere  that  ye  break  your 
“  But  of  my  deth  though  that  ye  ban  no 
routh,  [trouth.”  Tyr.  11632, 
AviseiA.  you  or  that  you  breke  your 

“  That  ye  to  me  shoulden  hold  your 
trouth.”  S.  p.  97,  col.  l. 

“  Than  ye  to  me  shuld  breken  thus  your 
trouthe.”  Tyr.  11834. 

Since  no  adequate  motive,  Mr. 
Urban,  Can  be  assigned  for  either  Mr. 
Speght,  or  his  predecessors,  intention¬ 
ally  corrupting  the  text  of  Chaucer, 
in  such  a  multitude  of  passages*  (for 


these  are  not  all  the  instances  of  a 
similar  nature),  it  will  be  difficult  to 
place  them  to  any  other  account,  than 
the  unsettled  state  of  English  ortho¬ 
graphy,  when  his  works  were  first 
composed,  copied,  and  printed. 

Yours,  &c.  J„ 


THE  TIMES,  No.  VI. 

“  Mascula  sunt  tantuin  numero  contenta 
secundo.”  Eton  Lat.  Gram. 

COURTEOUS  Reader, — Are  you 
married  ?  If  you  are,  I  doubt 
not  that  since  the  ceremony  took 
place,  you  have  discovered  many  of 
the  circumstances  which,  while  they 
were  hidden  from  you,  accelerated  or 
retarded  the  completion  of  your 
wishes.  Your  wife,  now  no  more 
restrained  by  rnaiden-bashfulness,  and 
eased  of  the  cumbersome  appendages 
of  doubts  and  fears,  which  lovers  al- 
ways  carry  about  with  them,  has  in¬ 
formed  you  why  you  were  rejected 
at  one  time,  favoured  at  another,  and 
finally  taken  for  better  or  worse. 

I  dare  to  say  you  have  felt  a  little 
curiosity  to  know  what  part  of  your 
person,  manners,  or  accomplishments, 
first  made  an  impression,  and  at  last 
fixed  the  determination  of  the  capti¬ 
vated  fair  :  perhaps  you  have  thought 
that  you  could  guess,  and  on  enquiry 
have  found  that  the  merits  which 
you  had  over-rated,  your  wife  had 
overlooked;  while  your  success  was 
really  owing  to  a  concurrence  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  which  you  could  have 
no  idea.  If,  however,  your  curiosity 
has  never  excited  you  to  make  this 
enquiry,  it  is  less  powerful  than  mine : 
I  really  felt  anxious  to  know  whether 
I  was  Indebted  to  my  face  hr  man¬ 
ners  ;  although,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
rather  suspected  that  it  was  a  certain 
Je  ne  sgai  quoi  in  my  tout  em&mble , 
which  had  been  found  irresistible. — * 
I  accordingly  took  au  opportunity  to 
ask  my  wife,  in  a  jesting  manner, 
what  had  induced  her  to  throw  her¬ 
self  away  upon  so  worthless  an  ob¬ 
ject: — “  Why  truly,  Aaron,”  said  she, 
“  the  accounts  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  prodigious  increase  of  females 
1  lightened  me  ;  I  really  thought  that 
if  my  sex  went  on  increasing  in  such 
a  manner,  in  a  shortMime  a  husband 
would  not  be  obtained  for  love  or 
money.” — This,  to  be  sure,  was  paying 
me  no  compliment;  but  I  said  nothing, 
though  a  subject  so  forcibly  recom¬ 
mended 
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mended  could  not  fail  to  engross  my 
consideration.  It  is  really  a  matter 
deserving  of  public  attention,  and 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures  should 
be  taken  on  the  occasion.  From  a 
consideration  of  the  comparative 
litifti'b'et  of  females,  and  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  polygamy,  it  appears  that  a 
great  part  of  the  next  -generation  will 
consist  of  unmarried  ladies.  Now, 
according  to  a  prevailing  idea,  these 
ladies,  after  a  certain  time,  becqme 
not  the  most  pleasing  part  of  society 
— it  is  a  matter  of  opinion — perhaps, 
some  misogynist  will  think  I  ought 
to  have  said  “general:” — well,  let  it 
pass,  I  will  do  what  1  can  ;  I  only 
wished  to  speak  delicately.  1  con¬ 
ceive  that  our  endeavours  should  be 
directed  to  two  ends ;  first,  as  much 
as  possible  to  lessen  the  number  of 
that  class ;  and  secondly,  as  there 
must  be  some  remainder,  to  give  that 
remainder  something;  to  do.  As  the 
means  of  accomplishing  the  first  end, 
1  wouid  recommend  to  all  my  bache¬ 
lor  friends  to  get  married  as  soon  as 
they  can  ;  and  as  I  know  that  young 
people  will  do  as  they  please  in  these 
matters,  1  shall  confine  my  advice  to 
those  who  are  more  advanced  in  life. 
My  very  worthy  and  discreet  friends, 
who  are  not  so  young  as  you  were 
twenty  years  ago ;  whatever  may  be 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  early  mar¬ 
riages,  I  am  convinced  that  yours  is 
the  most  proper  time  of  life  for  en¬ 
tering  into  the  holy  estate  of  matri¬ 
mony.  You  have  many  advantages 
which  young  and  inexperienced  cou¬ 
ples  cannot  possess — You  have  lived 
long  enough  in  the  world  to  gain 
such  experience  as  has  enabled  you 
to  frame  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
your  conduct — You  have  had  time  to 
settle  your  respective  habits,  in  the 
manner  most  pleasing  to  yourselves, 
and  with  a  firmness  not  likely  to  be 
shaken.  Again,  should  it  be  your  lot 
to  have  a  family,  how  much  of  the 
anxiety,  which  commonly  attends 
parents,  will  you  escape  :  whatever 
may  be  the  solicitude  of  a  father  for 
his  child  in  its  first  years,  it  is  not  so 
great  as  when  authority  is  sinking 
into  advice,  and  the  guardian  of  the 
child  is  becoming  the  friend  of  the 
man.  Looking  back  with  one  glance 
to  the  day  when  his  little  son  climbed 
upon  his  knees,  he  cannot  wholly 
divest  himself  of  the  idea  of  simpli¬ 
city  and  innocence,  which  the  retro¬ 


spect  has  brought  to  his  mind ;  he  • 
sighs  as  he  gradually  withdraws  the 
hand  which  has  hitherto  guided  and 
protected  his  child,  and  ushers  him 
into  a  w  orld  of  which  he  has  seen  too 
much.  These  painful  sensations  the 
course  of  nature  will  prevent  yoij^ 
from  experiencing  ;  before  your  off¬ 
spring  can  arrive  at  the  age  to  which 
I  have  referred,  your  cares  will  be 
oyer,  and  even  parental  feeling  will 
be  extinguished  in  the  grave.  I 
might,  if  the  limits  of  my  paper  would 
allow  me,  mention  other  advantaged 
which  you  possess;  but  I  must  not 
enlarge,  and,  indeed,  if  I  set  the  mind 
of  any  old  bachelor  at  work  by  what 
I  have  said,  I  .  shall  be  contented, 
being  quite  sure  of  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  must  arrive.; — The  next 
thing  to  be  considered  is,  how  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  remainder : — It  is  a  general 
complaint  against  the  class  of  females 
into  which  they  must  fall,  that  They 
are  apt  to  take  too  great  an  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  others ;  and  I  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  way  to  prevent  this 
will  be  to  give  them  some  other  era, 
ployment,  more  useful  to  themselves 
and  more  entertaining  to  by-standers, 
— It  has  long  been  settled  that  the 
rich  and  fashionable  part  of  society 
should  not  be  embarrassed  by  any 
employnient  whatever;  and  for  the 
poorest  class,  the  manual  labour 
whi^h  is  assigned  to  them  is  quite  suf¬ 
ficient.  N  ow,  with  the  former  of  these 
classes,  I  hardly  dare  to  interfere;  and 
with  respect  to  the  latter,  as  I  have 
said,  no  addition  to  their  employment; 
is  necessary ;  but  there  is  another  class 
between  these — a  class  above  servi¬ 
tude  and  below  independence,  for 
whom  I  am  concerned,  and  for  whom 
I  would  fain  provide  the  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence.  —  With  a 
view  to  this,  some  have  proposed  tp 
clear  the  shops  of  our  mercers,  linen- 
drapers,  hosiers,  haberdashers,  &c.  of 
men,  and  to  fill  them  with  women 
This  plan  has  a  specious  appearance, 
hut  custom  has  decided  that  it  is 
erroneous. — I  must  confess  that  I  like 
to  see  men  occupying  these  posts  ; 
and  I  declare,  that,  when  I  behold  a 
double  rank  of  them  sedulously  per¬ 
forming  the  duties  of  their  profes¬ 
sions,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  “  de¬ 
gree  of  fascination  almost  delectable 
which  the  newspapers  have  taught  ps 
to  consider  as  proceeding  exclusively 
from  Mr.  Astley’s  pantomime.  But 
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these  occupations,  beside  placing 
them  in  picturesque  situations,  tend 
greatly  to  remove  rusticity  and  awk¬ 
wardness.  A  comparatively  short 
time  occupied  in  ribband-winding, 
goes  a  great  way  towards  removing 
that  barbarity  for  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  who  prided  themselves  upon 
being  hearts  of  oak,  were  distin¬ 
guished, —  “  eraollit  mores,  nec  sinit 
esse  feros.”  Besides,  only  consider  the 
probable  effect  of  removing  these 
gentlemen  from  the  situations  which 
they  dll — instead  of  being  harmlessly 
employed  as  they  now  are,  they  might 
perchance  be  dealing  destruction  to 
their  fellow-creatures  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  or  the  Ocean  :  Such  a  thought  is 
horrid,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  immediate¬ 
ly  rejected  by  every  feeling  mind. 

However,  the  mere  specification  of 
difficulties  does  not  tend  to  their  re¬ 
moval;  and  really,  after  stating  what 
cannot  be  done,  i  feel  at  a  loss  to  say 
what  may  be  accora plLhed — but  many 
things  may  be  tried  ;  and  I  will  con¬ 
clude  with  recommending  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  my  Reader  two  ways,  by  which 
some  of  the  supernumeraries  may 
be  provided  for,  hoping  that  he  will 
think  them  unexceptionable  ;  and,  by 
his  reflections  upon  the  subject,  either 
improve  them  or  strike  out  some¬ 
thing  new.  In  the  first  place,  I  have 
often  thought,  when  I  have  been  on 
a  parade,  that  some  of  them  would 
make  excellent  Officers  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  Most  women  can  dance 
and  play  with  a  fan,  and  they  might 
be  taught  to  swear;  in  fact,  with  a 
very  little  expence  and  trouble,  they 
might  be  rendered  quite  as  formida¬ 
ble  to  our  sex  as  many  of  the  brave 
defenders  of  our  garrisons,  while  they 
would  be  less  dangerous  to  their  own. 
Next,  my  nephew  suggests  that  many, 
who  are  advanced  m  life,  may  find 
comfortable  asylums  in  our  Colleges; 
for,  as  he  observes,  if,  as  it  frequently 
happens,  a  Fellow  of  a  College  be¬ 
comes  an  old  woman,  why  should  not 
the  converse  hold  good,  and  an  old 
woman  become  a  Fellow  of  a  College? 
In  good  truth,  i  do  not  see  why  an 
old  lady  should  be  unable  to  go  to 
chapel  once  a  week,  return  a  cap, 
keep  freshmen  off’  the  grass,  dine  in 
hall,  and  play  a  rubber;  while  the  pre¬ 
sent  possessors  of  these  places  should 
be  more  usefully  employed  in  catch¬ 
ing  rats  and  making  fiddle-strings. 

.  A iko k  Rxckeiistai'fk. 


■Mr.  Urban,  , 

Dec.  5. 

IN  your -page  329,  D.  0.  who  does 
not  profess  to  be  a  G  range  rite, 
mentions  a  Portrait  of  John  Hare- 
foot,  drawn  by  W.  Crowne,  and  en¬ 
graved  by  M.  Burghers,  to  which 
some  verses  are  subjoined,  describing 
him  as  a  very  eccentric  character. 
In  Granger’s  Biographical  History  of 
England,  Vo-I.  if.  class  12,  p.  200, 
you  will  find  the  following  short  ac¬ 
count  of  John  Barefoot,  Letter- Doc¬ 
tor  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  who 
was  living  in  16§1,  aged  70  years; 
communicated  by  James  West,  esq. 
who  had  it  from  that  celebrated  An¬ 
tiquary,  Mr.  Thomas  Hearne. 

<c  This  facetious  man  was  many  year* 
a  Letter-carrier  in  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford  :  it  appears  from  the  inscription 
(alluding  to  the  verses)  that  his  memory 
was  extraordinary.  I  am  informed  from 
unquestionable  authority,  that  his  in¬ 
vention.  was  as  extraordinary  as  his  me¬ 
mory.  He  was  a  coiner  of  what  the 
people  called  white  lies ;  and,  as  Ins  fic¬ 
tions  were  rather  of  the  probable  than 
the  marvellous,  they  were  sometimes 
verified.’* 

Yours,  &c.  A  Grangerite. 

Mr.  Urban,  Glasgow ,  Dee.  3. 

FIE  Portrait  of  John  Barefoot 
(sec  p.  329)  is  taken  notice  of, 
and  accurately  described,  by  Mr.  Jo¬ 
seph  Ames,  in  his  “  Catalogue  of 
English  engraved  Heads.” 

One  of  the  two  books  which  your 
Correspondent  there  mentions  I  have; 
viz.  6‘  A  playne  and  godly  Exposy- 
tkm  or  declaration  of  the  Commune 
Crede  (which,  in  tne  Latin  tongue,  is 
called)  Symbolum  Apostolorum &c. 
&c.  and  Concludes  on  the  page  1ST.— 
u  Imprinted  at  London  in  Fiete-strete 
by  me,  Robert  Redman,  dweliynge 
at  the  sygne  of  the  George,  next  to 
Ssaynt  Dunstones  Church.  Cum  Pri- 
pilegio  RegaliP  Mr.  Ames  says, 
this  is  among  the  earliest  printed 
books  in  England  with  Roman  letters. 

These  articles  are  scarce,  and  their 
scarcity  makes  them  valuable. 

While  on  this  subject  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  mentioning  a  book, 
which  I  also  have,  and  I  believe  still 
more  rare,  set  forth  by  Henry  Hol¬ 
land,  having  an  engraved  emblematic 
frontispiece  with  the  title,  “  Heron- 
login  A r.g lica  ;  hoc  est  clarissimorum 
ei  docthaimorum  aliquot  Anglo  rum, 
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qui  fioruerunt  ab  anno  Cristi  M  D. 
usq.  ad  presentcm  annum  MDCXX. 
viva  Ejfigies,  k  ilce,  et  Elugia.  Duubis 
Tomis.  Juthore  //.  II.  Anglo- Bri- 
tanno.  I  nt  pens  is  Crisp  ini  Passtei  Cal- 
cographii  ei  Jansonii  Bibliopoles  Am - 
hemensis.">  —  This  book  is  a  small 
folio  of  240  pages  and  62  neat  en¬ 
graved  portraits,  and  on  the  frontis¬ 
piece  a  view  of  London. 

Mr.  David  Irving,  in  his  “  Lives  of 
the  Seolish  Poets,’’  says,  Voi.  1.  p.  66, 
“  l  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
of  directing  the  reader’s  attention  to 
another  r  re  article  of  English  bio¬ 
graphy  :  it  is  intituled,  Ileroologia 
Anglic  a,  &c.  &c.  folio.  The  Portraits 
are  executed  with  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  elegauce.  A  copy  of  this 
work  may  be  found  in  the  Library  of 
Si.  Paul’s  Cathedral.” 

The  Kev. William  Beloe,  who  isemi- 
nentiy  conversant  in  antient  litera¬ 
ture,  wrote  to  me  July  10,  1807, 
Bioinpton-row,  that  he  should  like 
to  see  this  hook;  but  1  have  found 
no  good  opportunity  of  complying 
with  this  request.  W.  P. 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  2. 

1AM  very  much  pleased  with  dis¬ 
covering  the  celebrated  Swiss  Ode 
and  its  translation  in  your  Miscellany. 
The  poetry  of  it  is  natural  and  ele¬ 
gant;  its  chief  charm  consists  in  an 
assemblage  of  every  endearing  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  domestic  and  rural  fe¬ 
licity.  Tiie  wonderful  effects,  how¬ 
ever,  attributed  to  it  by  Voltaire, 
Beattie,  and  others,  on  the  minds  of 
the  Swiss  soldiery,  must  be  ascribed 
equally  to  the  musick  and  the  poetry. 
A  picture  has  been  called  a  poem 
without  words ;  but  the  poetry  of  a 
so, ug  is  very  confined  in  its  effects  on 
the  mind  without  its  appropriate  air: 
Your  Poetical  Correspondent  would 
do  you  and  me,  and  the  publick,  a 
signal  favour,  if  he  would  point  out 
wiiere  the  musick  of  Rancedcs  V aches 
is  to  he  found.  Polyhymnia. 

Mr.  Urban,  Berwick,  Nov.  29. 

AS  a  young  Lady  of  known  ability 
has  given,  in  your  October  Ma¬ 
gazine,  p.  584,  a  sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Character  of  the  late  Rev.  Percival 
Stockdale  (who,  with  all  his  failings, 
was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and 
of  no  small  mental  powers;  —  bis 
faults,  we  trust,  the  recording  Angel 
will  blot  out  of  his  roll — 


“And  rest  may  his  frailties  in  their  dread 
abode” — 

As  a  sequel,  I  herewith  send  you  an 
attempt  to  delineate  his  ardent  mind 
and  polished  acquirements,  in  the  in¬ 
closed  Latiu  Epitaph.  If  it  should 
not  be  grammatically  correct,  1  hope 
your  classical  Readers  will  excuse 
this  first  attempt',  and  probably  the 
last,  in  such  a  line.  If  any  one,  who 
knew  the  man,  should  think  that  it 
is  with  too  much  flattery  drawn ; 
candour,  we  hope,  will  forget  the  par¬ 
tiality,  and  forgive  the  warmth  of  au 
old  friend. — 

“  I  knew  him  well,  Horatio  ; 

A  fellow  of  impressive  sense }  of  most  ex¬ 
cellent  fancy.” 

“  M.  S. 

Percivalis  Stockdale, 

Parocb.  Lesburii  &  L.  Haugbton  vicar, 
qui 

hie  requiescit. 

Eloquentia  fuit  suavis  &  nervosus, 
ad  eruditionem  promovendam  ardens; 

in  colioquio  jucundus  it  facetusj 
ad  veritatein  vindicandam  strenuus, 
et  simulato  acer  inimicus  ; 
imaginatione  fervens,  &  mente  nemim 
subjectus; 

pietate  erga  parcntes  eximius, 
et,  in  excolendis  literis, 
fortiter  &  praeclarii  vitam  degit : 
necnon,  in  operibus  literature  prolatis,"1 
non  minima  laus  : 
sed,  eheu  !  morbo  non  ingruente, 
animum  tandem  debiiitavit  etas 
proveeta : 

Siste,  viator!  mortalium  erumnas  luge  ( 
et  nature  fragilitatcm  ignosce! 

Vale.” 

R.  P. 

Mr.  Urban,  Bristol ,  Oct.  IT. 

f’TMiE  paper  I  have  the  pleasure  t® 
JL  hand  you  herewith,  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  old  and  venerable  Mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whose  pen  has,  on  former  occasions, 
vindicated  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  our  Church.  The  Archdeacon  of 
Sanim  has  patronized  the  sentiments 
which  this  paper  avows;  and  should 
the  Clergy  once  see  the  oppressive 
nature  of  the  intended  Bill,  I  doubt 
not  but  that  they  will  display  a  firm 
opposition  to  its  enactment  into  a 
Law.  Clericus. 

“  To  the  Parochial  Clergy  and  others. 

“  it  is  submitted  to  the  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Parochial  Clergy,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Bill  amended  by  the  Committee  . 

of 
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of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session,  intituled,  A  Bill  for 
the  better  regulating  and  preserving 
Parish  and  other  Registers  of  Births , 
Baptisms,  Marriages ,  and  Burials ,  be 
not  fraught  with  such  inconveniencies  to 
the  Clergy,  and  whether  it  does  not,  in 
many  cases,  require  of  them  things  so 
impracticable,  that  they  ought  to  awaken 
in  them  the  exertion  of  all  the  influence 
which  they  may  have  with  the  members 
of  either  House  of  Parliament,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  same  from  passing  into  a  law. 

“  By  the  5th  section  it  is  required  that 
at  the  end  of  every  year  the  Clergyman 
officiating  in  any  parish,  do  make  oath  be¬ 
fore  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  order  to 
verify  the  entries  made  in  the  respective 
registers  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  bu¬ 
rials.  Now,  not  to  mention  the  humiliat¬ 
ing  circumstances  with  which  this  requi¬ 
sition  is  attended,  by  placing  the  clergy¬ 
man  co  a  level  with  the  inferior  officers 
of  civil  police,  and  that  it  takes  him  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  supe¬ 
rior  and  ordinary  to  whom  he  is  amena¬ 
ble,  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  regis¬ 
ters  ;  it  seems  impossible  that  in  many 
cases  parochial  registers  can  be  thus 
verified  on  oath,  because,  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  several  clergymen  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  successively  in  the  duty  of  the 
same  church,  and  before  the  expiration 
of  the  year,  removed,  perhaps,  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  part  of  the  kingdom. 

“  If  it  should  be  expected  that  each 
clergyman  must  verify  his  own  entries, 
it  would  surely  be  vexatious  and  un¬ 
reasonable  in  the  extreme,  to  require  a 
clergyman  who  may  serve  a  church  for 
an  absent  or  sick  friend,  to  repair  the 
following  week  to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
to  verify  on  oath  an  entry  made  by  him 
in  the  parish  register,  of  a  baptism,  or 
marriage,  or  a  burial,  at  which  he  may 
happen  to  have  officiated  the  preceding 
Sunday. 

“  By  section  9,  the  clergyman  is  re¬ 
quired  to  receive  memorandums  from 
persons  not  using  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  by  law  established,  and  to 
transmit  them  to  the  register-general. 
By  which  direction  the  clergyman  must 
be  subjected  to  the  caprice  of  persons 
perhaps  hostile  to  his  character  as  a 
clergyman ;  and  in  addition  to  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  keeping  the  register  of  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  burials,  at  which  he  has 
officiated  himself,  have  the  care  of  a 
multitude  of  certificates  or  memoran¬ 
dums,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  he  has 
no  means  of  being  ascertained. 

“  By  section  37,  the  clergyman  is 
required,  th  fact,  to  turn  informer  upon 
oath,  against  all  persons  who  may  refuse 
GEfriVlVfAG.  December ,  1811. 
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to  give  in  an  account,  or  may  neglect  or 
refuse  to  deliver  memorandums  of  the 
several  particulars  required  to  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  respective  registers,  that 
the  persons  so  neglecting  or  refusing 
may  be  prosecuted  and  punished  by  fine 
or  commitment  to  the  House  of  Correc¬ 
tion.  Besides  the  invidiousness  of  such 
a  requisition  as  it  respects  the  clergy¬ 
man,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  consi-* 
dered,  that  in  extensive  manufacturing 
parishes,  and  in  large  and  populous  cities, 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  poor  and  ig«, 
norant  people ;  many  of  these  would  not 
be  able  to  recollect  the  several  particu¬ 
lars  required ;  and  they  are  also  often 
changing  the  place  of  their  abode.  In 
places  also  of  polite  resort,  where  parties 
reside  only  for  a  short  time,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  ascertain  every  birth 
which  takes  place;  unless  it  be  the  wilt 
of  the  Legislature  to  institute  something 
like  domiciliary  visits,  and  render  the 
clergyman  as  it  were  the  officer  to  make 
them ;  or  to  adopt  'a  prying  and  scruti-, 
nizing  police,  well  suited  to  the  genius, 
of  the  government  of  a  neighbouring 
country,  but  very  inconsistent  with  the 
mild  and  liberal  principles  of  the  British, 
government,  and  that  freedom  from  sus¬ 
picious  observation  to  which  the  happy 
inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  have  been 
so  long  accustomed.  When  all  this  is 
rightly  understood  and  seriously  consi^ 
dered,  it  is  presumed  that  the  Laity  will 
not  any  more  than  the  Clergy  wish  thi* 
Bill  to  pass  into  a  Law. 

“The  removal  of  all  the  parish  registers 
now  extant,  required  by  section  30th,  to 
the  general  office  in  London  or  York, 
will  deprive  every  parish  in  the  kingdom 
of  all  local  records,  and  render  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  poor  man,  without  an  ex¬ 
pence  and  trouble  he  is  not  able  to  bear, 
to  obtain  information  of  many  particu¬ 
lars  relative  to  his  ancestors  and  family, 
the  knowledge  of  which  may  be  very 
necessary  at  least  to  his  comfort  and 
satisfaction.  To  which  add,  that,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Act,  the  cler¬ 
gyman  is  inhibited  from  giving  any  cer¬ 
tificate  or  copy  of  the  register  of  any 
birth,  marriage,  or  burial. — What  then 
is  to  be  done,  if  the  certificate  of  the  re¬ 
gister  of  any  birth,  marriage,  or  burial, 
which  may  take  place  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  become  necessary,  before  the 
hook  be  verified  on  oath  after  the  end  of 
December,  and  transmitted  to  the  office 
of  the  register-general  ? 

-  “  As  to  Dissenters,  might  they  not  be 
encouraged  to  transmit  to  some  proper 
office  or  repository  of  their  own,  copies 
or  duplicates'  of  registers  of  births,  or 
baptisms;  or  burials,  attested  by  th® 

ministers 
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ministers  or  others  of  their  respective 
congregations,  and  due  authority  given 
to  such  registers,  as  was  the  ease  when 
such  registers  were  subject  to  the  duty 
imposed  on  the  register  of  baptisms  and 
burials  ? 

“  Upon  the  whole,  every  valuable  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  this  Bill  is  intended  to 
provide,  may,  it  is  presumed,  be  effec¬ 
tually  secured  by  the  due  execution  of 
the  laws  and  canons  already  in  force. 

“  Copies  of  the  parish  registers,  at¬ 
tested  by  the  ministers  and  churchward¬ 
ens,  are  every  year  returned  at  the 
Bishop’s  or  Archdeacon’s  visitation,  and 
deposited  in  their  respective  courts.  And 
if  any  clergymen  have  been  remiss  in 
this  business,  they  are  liable  to  censures, 
•which,  no  doubt,  ought  to  be  inflicted. 
But  surely  the  negligence  of  some  indi¬ 
viduals  ought  not  to  operate  to  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  the  whole  body,  or  be  considered 
as  a  reason  for  enacting  rules,  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  which  will  be  attended  with 
much  difficulty  and  perplexity,  and  in 
many  cases,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  be 
totally  impracticable.” 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  11. 

HE  Petition  which  is  drawn  up  by 
the  Curates  of  the  Diocese  of 
Exeter,  for  the  puipose  of  being  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
contains,  it  is  feared,  too  true  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  their  condition;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  exhibits  only  a  contracted 
and  detached  view  of  a  much  wider 
and  nearly  as  melancholy  a  field  of 
prospect.  There  seems  to  be  a  griev¬ 
ance  of  no  common  kind  to  which 
Curates  are  subject :  the  extent  of 
their  hopes  is  limited  by  *£.75  per 
annum ,  which  sum  cannot  accrue  to 
one  half  of  their  number;  many  must 
necessarily  accept  of  much  less,  a 
sorry  pittance  in  these  times.  This 
statement  will  be  evident,  if  the  value 
of  the  benefices  in  England  be  con¬ 
sidered.  To  the  inadequate  means 
of  support  possessed  by  the  majority 
of  incumbents  themselves,  is  owing 
one  great  cause  of  the  wretched  pro¬ 
vision  for  their  Curates,  if  Curates 
are  required ;  and  to  the  restriction 
to  receiving  more  than  the  present 
limited  sum,  from  those  incumbents 
who  could  afford  a  more  liberal  re¬ 
muneration,  is' to  be  attributed  an¬ 
other  cause  of  the  Curate’s  poverty. 

In  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Trapp 
at  St.  Paul’s,  at  the  anniversary  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  in  the 
year  1720,  occur  the  following  re¬ 
marks  ; 


“  Whatever  figure  the  dignities  of 
the  Church  and  some  few  inferior  pre¬ 
ferments  may  make,  it  is  plain  that, 
upon  the  whole,  no  established  clergy  in 
Christendom  are  so  ill  provided  for  in 
temporals  as  those  of  England;  so  un¬ 
conscionably  excessive  was  the  pillage 
just  before  the  Reformation.”  —  “If 
Abbeys  and  Monasteries  were  to  be  de¬ 
molished,  and  their  lands  to  be  converted 
to  other  uses,  yet  surely  the  Tithes, 
which  even  they  had  unjustly  impropri¬ 
ated,  should  have  been  reserved  to  the 
Church,  in  consideration  that  the  Parish- 
Clergy,  whose  Tithes  were  so  impropri¬ 
ated,  were  before  maintained  bv  those 
societies.  But  to  strip  parochial  livings, 
and  starve  the  cure  of  souls,  was  such 
an  instance  of  depredation,  as  no  history 
can  parallel,  and  no  corruptions  or  over 
grown  wealth  and  power  of  the  Church 
could  justify.  I  speak  only  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  alienation  of  those  revenues :  as 
to  the  detention  of  them  now,  since  they 
have  been  so  long  intermingled  with 
temporal  estates,  I  pretend  to  determine 
nothing  about  it,  but  leave  that  matter 
to  the  consciences  of  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned.  This,  therefore,  is  the  real 
cause  why  not  only  so  many  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  Clergymen,  but  so  many 
Clergymen  themselves,  are  become  ob¬ 
jects  of  charity.  They  never  had  a  tole¬ 
rable  provision,  and  could  not  live  of  the 
Gospel;  though  (if  we  will  believe  St. 
Paul)  it  is  most  just  and  equitable  that 
they  should .  Nor  can  they,  to  make  up 
this  defect,  apply  themselves  to  secular 
trades  and  professions ;  because*  it  is 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  their  holy  func¬ 
tion,  and  to- the  Canons  of  the  Church 
concerning  it.”, — “Thus  miserably  scanty 
is  the  temporal  provision  for  spiritual 
persons  in  our  Church;  insomuch,  that 
were  their  revenues  to  be  equally  divid¬ 
ed,  each  of  them,  one  with  another, 
would  have  no  more  than  is  commonly 
the  annual  acquest  of  a  very  ordinary 
mechanical  tradesman ;  half  of  them 
have  actually  no  more ;  and  hundreds 
of  them  not  a  quarter  so  much.  So 
that  this  our  Corporation  for  the  relief  of 
their  poor  Widows  and  Children  is  at 
once  the  glory  of  that  great  Prince  King 
Charles  11.  of  blessed  memory,  who  first 
elected  it,  and  of  his  present  Majesty, 
who  enlarged  it ;  and  of  those  many 
pious  Christians,  who  have  contributed, 
and  do  still  contribute,  to  support  it  ;— 
and  a  reproach  to  our  Country  in  gene¬ 
ral;  the  families  of  whose  Clergy  are, 
by  the  above-mentioned  corruptions,  re¬ 
duced  to  such  a  condition  as  to  stand  in 
need  of  it.  How  many  worthy  men, 
both  in  town  and  country,  especially  the 
latter,  of  great  parts  and  learning,  are 
buried  iu  obscurity,  and  broken  by 
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penury  and  want ;  so  that  they  have  not 
an  opportunity  of  shewing  that  merit, 
-  which  would  otherwise  shine  in  the 
world !  But, 

Haud  facile  enter gunt  quorum  virtutilnis 
Res  angmta  domi."~  \obstat 

((  How  can  it  be  expected  that  there 
should  be  very  learned  incumbents  upon 
livings  of  twenty,  or  ten  pounds  per  an¬ 
num  A  very  great  expence  is  re¬ 

quired  for  the  education  of  persons  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  gene, 
rally  their  whole  fortunes,  and  very  often 
much  more ;  so  that  for  the  most  part 
they  expend  as  much  as  would  doubly 
purchase,  what  they  have,  and  yet  labour, 
for  all  their  lives  long,  with  extreme 
fatigue  both  of  body  and  mind.”' — “  In 
a  word,  very  many  parochial  cures  in 
this  nation  are  so  miserably  unendowed, 
that,  with  regard  to  them,  it  would  be 
scarce  sense  for  a  man  to  make  even 
that  wretched  request,  which  it  was  pro¬ 
phesied  should  be  made  by  the  poste¬ 
rity  of  Eli,  as  a  punishment  for  the  sins 
of  their  ancestors ;  1  Sam.  ii.  36,  Put 
me,  I  pray  thee,  into  one  of  those  priest’s 
offices,  that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of  bread.’ 
t — “  Much  indeed  has  been  done  for  their 
relief  by  pious  benefactors  (may  the  God 
of  Heaven  return  their  kindness  an  hun¬ 
dred  fold  into  the  bosoms  of  them  and 
theirs!),  especially  by  our  late  most 
excellent  and  truly  religious  Queen} 
whose  piety  shall  be  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance ,  and  our  children’s  chil¬ 
dren  shall  call  her  blessed ,  But  so  great 
is  the  evil,  that  there  is  still  too  much 
room  for  farther  remedy.” 

From  a  pamphlet  published  in  1810, 
intituled,  “  Tythes  no  Oppression,” 
are  extracted  the  following  sentences : 

“  Jt  is  a  fact  not  easily  to  be  denied  or 
doubted,  that  many  estates  may  be 
pointed  out  as  made  up  of  nothing  else 
but  the  spoils  of  the  altar,  not  abbot’s 
but  parson’s  lands,  or  else  unquestion¬ 
able  dues.”  —  “  The  Church,  as  it  is, 
offers  but  a  miserable  sort  of  provision 
to  the  greater  part  of  those  who  spend 
so  much  money  and  time  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  to  fit  themselves  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  altar.  For  half  of  the  bene¬ 
fices  in  the  kingdom  are  under  £60.  per 
annum;  m any  under  ^20.;  which  you 
nmst  needs  allow  to  be  a  poor  reward  for 
learning  and  virtue,  especially  when  you 
take  into  your  consideration,  that  the 
practice  of  an  Apothecary  or  Attorney  is 
thought  to  be  bad  indeed,  which  does 
not  produce  at  least  \£J300.  a  year,  with¬ 
out  having  been  at  the  same  expences 
as  the  Clergy  for  their  education,  or 
without  being,  like  them,  restricted  from 
augmenting  their  income  by  ingrafting. 


farming,  or  any  simple  trade,  on  the  ira  ] 
mediate  duties  of  their  profession.” 

That  the  heavy  grievances  under 
which  the  Clergy  of  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century  laboured,  should 
in  the  19th  century  still  exist  in  an 
undiminished,  nay  in  an  increased  de¬ 
gree,  is  a  subject  not  only  of  regret 
for  their  continuance,  but  of  national 
shame,  for  the  neglect  of  applying  an 
adequate  remedy.  The  radical  cause 
of  the  distresses  of  our  unbeneficed 
Clergy  will  probably  be  found  to  lie, 
in  general,  in  the  scanty  means  of  so 
great  a  proportion  of  their  beneficed 
Brethren. 

You  will,  I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Ur** 
ban,  most  heartily  concur  in  my  hope 
that  that  graceless  reply, 

- “  pudet  hsec  opprobria  nobis, 

Et  dici  potuisse,  et  non  potuisse  refelli,” 

may  not  be  the  only  notice  of  the 
Petition  of  the  Curates  of  the  diocese 
of  Exeter,  but  that  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament  will  provide  for  them 
some  effectual  remedy,  which  may  at 
length  he  seasonably  extended  to  all 
the  suffering  Ministers  of  our  Church. 

Yours,  &c.  A.  E.  0.  Laicus. 

Mr,  Ui?,ban,  Dec.  3 . 

ROM  the  purest  motives,  I  re¬ 
quest  your  insertion  of  the  in¬ 
closed  remarks  upon  the  “  Residence 
Act ”  (as  it  is  termed),  which  annexes 
to  the  gift  of  a  living,  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  duty  by  the  Incumbent, 
The  very  hint  of  opposing  an  hypo¬ 
thesis  so  plausible,  in  its  apparent 
necessity  so  incontrovertible,  would 
justly  excite  alarm  ;  but  in  public 
measures  it  often  happens  that,  as 
Dean  Swift  observes  of  taxes,  two  and 
two,  instead  of  making  four,  often 
make  only  one.  The  complexity  of 
human  affairs  is  such,  that  power 
must  frequently  be  guided  by  discre¬ 
tion  only,  to  he  exercised  either  justly 
or  wisely ;  because  proceeding  by 
enactment,  according  to  the  letter  of 
a  prescribed  form,  is  often  cruel  in 
point  of  operation,  injudicious  in  re¬ 
ference  to  public  good,  and  imperfect, 
if  high  reason  be  an  essential  charac¬ 
teristic  of  legislation.  It  may,  there¬ 
fore,  not  admit  of  misconstruction  to 
state  the  following  important  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  present  Act. 

1.  It  proceeds  upon  a  mistake,;  in¬ 
fluence  as  a  Parochial  Priest  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  man,  not  the  rank. 

2.  It 
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2.  It  may  be  injurious  to  the 
Church ;  for,  the  livings  being  be¬ 
stowed  according  to  interest,  a  popu¬ 
lar  and  esteemed  Curate  may  be  su¬ 
perseded  by  a  giddy  young  Sportsman 
of  family,  whose  non-residence  would 
be  most  advantageous !  See  below. 

3.  It  may  be  highly  detrimental ; 
insomuch  as  it  sends  a  popular  ortho¬ 
dox  preacher,  if  he  happens  to  be  a 
Curate  in  a  large  town,  where  he 
causes  thousands  to  adhere  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment,  to  a  village,  where  his 
utility  is  greatly  diminished. 

4.  It  diminishes  the  opportunities 
and  powers  of  selecting  proper  men  ; 
Sectaries,  in  the  erection  of  meetings, 
being  guided  by  the  population  of  the 
place ;  wherefore  the  value  of  the 
Church-Minister  depends  upon  his 
popularity  ;  if  the  interests  of  the 
Church  be  considered,  he  needs  only 
be  an  exemplary  man  and  popular 
preacher,  not  Rector  or  Vicar. 

5.  It  is  nugatory,  Gospel-preaching 
(however  exceptionable  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  great  writers)  being  the  only 
method  yet  known  of  overpowering 
the  Dissenters,  Law  excepted. 

6.  It  is  further  nugatory,  because 
the  superior  orders  will  not  endure  the 
fanaticism  of  certain  preaching,  and 
the  inferior  orders  will  not  attend 
church  to  hear  any  other.  The  most 
exemplary  and  .able  Clergymen  are 
daily  insulted  by  the  rabble,  because 
they  do  not  preach  trumpery  ;  while 
the  better-informed  wonder  how  any 
body  can  sit  and  hear  such  nonsense. 

7.  It  holds  out  a  monstrous  absurd¬ 
ity  ;  viz.  that  a  Curate  cannot  be  an 
adequate  minister,  unless  upon  the 
living  of  an  Incumbent  legally  exempt. 
But,  if  the  Incumbent  can  only  be  a 
fitting  minister,  justice  to  the  puhlick 
demands  that  pluralities  and  Curates 
be  abolished  together.  If  a  Curate 
however,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  capa¬ 
ble  minister  on  a  Pluralist’s  living,  he 
is  so  on  another. 

S.  It  perpetuates  ruined  parson¬ 
ages;  and  if  residence  of  an  Incum¬ 
bent  be  of  such  mighty  moment,  part 
of  the  money  voted  by  Parliament 
should  have  been  devoted  to  rebuild 
such  houses. 

9.  A  Clergyman  with  a  petty  living, 
insufficient  to  maintain  a  large  family, 
may,  through  the  house  or  situation, 
be  utterly  deprived  of  the  means  of 
enlarging  his  income  by  taking  pu¬ 
pils,  the  common  resource  in  such 
>it  nations. 


10.  A  Clergyman  may  have  a  pro¬ 
fitable  school,  dependent  upon  local 
connexions,  or  eligi^e  situation, 
which,  to  the  great  injury  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  he  must  quit,  if  presented  with 
a  living. 

1 1 .  Instances  daily  occur  of  Clergy¬ 
men  being  obliged  to  exchange  their 
livings,  at  a  loss  sometimes  of  £.  100 
per  annum ,  upon  the  presumption, en¬ 
forced  by  law,  and  reprobated  above, 

si- 

12.  There  being  so  many  livings 
inadequate  to  the  decent  maintenance 
of  a  married  incumbent,  his  resources 
are  cramped  in  various  ways. 

IS.  There  is  a  manifest  cruelty,  in¬ 
deed  an  infringement  of  a  natural 
right,  in  compelling  a  man,  who  may 
be  useful  to  the  puhlick  in  other 
forms,  as  in  compiling  learned  works, 
education  of  children  of  rank,  &c. 
to  be  confined  to  an  office  which  can 
he  adequately  executed  by  a  Deputy. 

14.  The  Act  causes  liviugs,  instead 
of  maintaining  two  Clergymen,  to 
support  only  one  ;  and  often  deprives 
the  parish  of  a  competent  person  to 
educate  their  children,  and,  by  such 
privation,  robs  the  Church  of  persons 
educated  in  its  own  principles ;  an 
evil,  which  the  residence  of  an  Incum¬ 
bent  mostly  creates. 

15.  As  the  duty  in  cities  and  towns 
is  mostly  done  by  Curates;  as  the 
Incumbents  there  are  often  very  little 
known  ;  it  is  ridiculous  to  assume,  as 
a  ground  of  Legislation,  that  the 
utility  of  the  former  is  comparatively 
inconsiderable.  It  is  evident,  that 
adherence  to  theEstablishment  in  such 
places  depends  almost  solely  upou 
the  Lecturers,  who  are  commonly 
Curates. 

16.  From  the  foregoing  causes,  the 
Residence  Act  must  tend  to  increase 
the  number  of  destitute  Widows  and 
Orphans  of  Clergymen. 

In  short,  a  resident  popular  minis¬ 
ter,  not  a  resident  benejiced  minister, 
is  the  good  to  be  desired.  This  Act 
attributes  to  mere  office,  benefits 
which  are  and  can  be  results  only  of 
character  and  conduct.  The  utmost 
which  can  reasonably  be  said  is,  that 
the  influence  of  an  esteemed  charac¬ 
ter  is  so  much  the  greater,  if  he  be 
also  the  Incumbent.  The  advantages, 
therefore,  of  the  Act  are  ridiculously 
exaggerated,  while  the  exceptions, 
before  specified  shew  its  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  a  very  strong  light. 

Con- 
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Conceiving,  therefore,  that  the 
Residence  Act,  in  its  present  form, 
must  unavoidably  create  thousands 
of  hard  cases  (I  could  specify  several), 
where  the  feelings  of  the  Bishops 
(whom  the  Act  scandalously  converts 
into  Executioners)  will  be  severely 
tortured,  with  occasionally  great  in¬ 
jury  to  the  Church  and  Clergy  :  con¬ 
ceiving  further,  that,  as  no  profession 
wants  careless  or  idle  men  to  fill  its 
active  situations,  it  would  be  better 
(if  possible)  to  expel  from  residence 
the  dissipated  Clergyman,  who  might 
be  more  punished  by  the  tax  of  a 
Curate  of  opposite  character :  con¬ 
ceiving,  lastly,  that  the  principle  of 
the  Act  is,  as  before  proved,  a  gross 
error,  and  that  all  its  benefits  depend 
upon  its  being  exercised  discretion- 
ally,  not  arbitrarily  ;  I  beg,  through 
your  Miscellany,  to  press  the  subject 
strongly  upon  the  Clergy,  in  order 
that  methods  may  be  taken  for  pe¬ 
titioning  Parliament  to  amend  the 
Act.  The  Bishops  are  unquestionably 
feeling  and  considerate ;  and,  I  think, 
that  the  most  ample  dispensing 
powers  ought  to  be  lodged  in  them. 
I  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do 
not  deny  the  propriety  of  a  resident 
Minister  :  I  only  affirm  that  a  resident 
esteemed  minister,  not  merely  a  resi¬ 
dent  beneficed  minister,  is  the  desira¬ 
ble  object. 

To  digress  one  moment —  Popular 
preaching  is  a  knowu  efficient  remedy 
for  empty  churches.  Could  not  a 
medium  be  found  between  Gospel- 
preaching  and  dull-preaching  ;  viz. 
such  as  the  Asylum,  or  Foundling¬ 
preaching.  Would  it  be  wrong  to 
suggest  to  the  incumbents  of  popu¬ 
lous  places,  the  choice  of  not  only 
respectable  and  amiable  Curates,  but 
of  those  who  are  disposed  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  arts  of  reading  and  preach¬ 
ing  with  effect  :  oratory,  mirabile 
dictul  forming  no  part  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  education  of  a  Clergyman, 
whereas  it  ought  to  be  the  chief :  the 
languages  he  acquired  at  school. 

Yours,  &c.  Clericus. 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  6. 

HOUGH  want  of  suitable  leisure 
withholds  me  now  from  engag¬ 
ing  in  a  discussion  of  the  subject;  yet, 
when  the  appearance  of  another 
Comet  attracts  the  public  curiosity  to 
its  tail,  I  wish  just  to  hint  to  your 
inquisitive  Readers, that,  upon  a  little 


consideration, they  may,  perhaps,  see 
reason  to  join  with  me  in  concluding 
that  the  tail  of  a  Comet,  concerning 
which  so  many  learned  conjectures 
have  been  employed,  is  no  more  than 
simply  so  much  of  its  luminous  at¬ 
mosphere  as  is  included  in  its  sha¬ 
dow,  where  only  it  is  visible ;  except¬ 
ing  in  its  perihelion  on  very  near 
approaches  to  the  Sun.  With  this 
idea,  I  flatter  myself  at  present  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  these  eccentric 
visitors  will  be  found  to  correspond; 
and  in  such  persuasion  bid  you  heartily 
farewell.  Oundbeiensis. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  16. 

BEG  leave  to  offer  the  few  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  which  have  come  un¬ 
der  my  own  observation  respecting 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  in  answer  to  the 
inquiries  of  your  correspondent  “  A 
Constant  Reader,”  in  page  406. 

The  aurora  borealis  generally  make 
their  appearance  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Zetland  Islands  about  the  middle 
of  October;  seldom  sooner;  and  rare¬ 
ly  are  observed  after  the  beginningof 
May ;  their  situation  between  the  E, 
N.  E,  and  N.W.  poiats  of  the  horizon, 
most  commonly  in  the  N.  Eastern 
quarter.  During  some  winters  they 
are  seen  very  often,  and  of  very  vivid 
colours;  again,  for  several  successive 
years  they  are  less  frequent  and  less 
brilliant  in  their  appearance.  The 
greatest  altitude  which  I  ever  saw 
them  attain  was  about  60°,  the  beams 
ratherconvergingtothe  zenith.  When 
they  appear  at  so  great  a  height,  their 
exteut  is  generally  very  considerable, 
nearly  from  East  to  West,  and  their 
motions  very  quick.  Sometimes  they 
appear  crossing  the  meridian  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  at  an  altitude 
of  from  40°  to  45°,  the  beams  rang¬ 
ing  in  a  vertical  position,  very  much 
resembling  the  staves  of  a  cask  placed 
against  a  wall.  This  may  appear  too 
simple,  hut  it  is  the  most  apt  compa¬ 
rison  I  can  think  of.  At  other  times 
they  are  visible  quite  in  the  horizon, 
the  beams  nearly  in  a  horizontal  po¬ 
sition,  gently  waving,  and  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  tinged  with  red.  When 
in  this  last  position,  on  either  side  of 
the  meridian  the  beams  generally 
point  towards  the  North,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  noticed  that  the  higher  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  atmosphere,  their  beams 
become  more  and  more  vertical;  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  above  your  Corre¬ 
spondent 
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rpondcnt  will  be  able  to  draw  some 
conclusion  as  to  (heir  general  ten¬ 
dency,  which  in  my  opinion  is  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Ballon’s  assertion,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  three  distinct  positions 
which  they  assume. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add 
some  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  Zct- 
landers  on  the  different  appearances 
and  altitudes  of  the  Pretty -dancers  (as 
they  are  termed  in  the  common  dia¬ 
lect),  from  which  they  prognosticate 
what  kind  of  weather  will  follow'. 
When  they  appear  very  high,  as  in 
the  first  position  above,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow,  with  shades  of  green,  it  indi¬ 
cates  much  wind  and  bad  weather. 
When  they  appear  at  a  mean  between 
their  greatest  height  and  the  horizon, 
strongly  shaded  with  yellow,  red, 
blue,  and  green,  especially  if  blue  and 
green  predominate,  rainy  weather  is 
expected  to  follow,  with  or  without 
much  wind,  and  which  shews  that  the 
variety  of  tints  are  produced  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  portion  of  aqueous  par- 
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The  subject  for  the  Noiinisi Ap¬ 
prize  at  Cambridge  for  1812  is,  “  The 
conduct  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ  be¬ 
fore  his  Ascension  considered  in  it¬ 
self,  and  in  comparison  with  their 
conduct  afterwards.” 

The  following  subjects  are  proposed 
for  the  Chancellor's  prizes  at  Ox¬ 
ford  for  1812:  —  For  Latin  verses, 
ei  Coloni  ab  AngliA  ad  America7  or  am 
vtissiP  Por  an  English  essay,  “  On 
Translation  from  Bead  Languages.” 
Por  a  Latin  essay,  44  Xenaphontis  res 
be/licas,  quibus  ipse  interfu'it ,  nar- 
ranlis,  cum  (assure  compurutio .” 

Sir  Roger  New  degate's  prize  for 
the  best  composition  in  English  verse, 
not  containing  more  than  fifty  lines: 
Apollo  Belvedere. 

The  following  Works  are  nearly 
ready  for  publication : 

Lord  Berners’,  translation  of  Frois¬ 
sart’s  Chronicles,  in  two  quarto  vo¬ 
lumes. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  Mr. 
John  Locke,  in  ten  octavo  volumes. 

The  Cambrian  Popular  Antiquities; 
containing  a  full  detail  and  compre¬ 
hensive  view'  of  the  autient  Customs, 
Legends,  and  Superstitions  of  the  An- 
cjent  Britons,  Collected  from. their 
earliest  Records,  and  compared  with 
the  various  local  Customs  and  Tradi- 
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tides  floatiug  in  the  atmosphere* 
When  they  appear  very  low,  of  a 
bright  yellow,  with  red,  and  not  much 
agitated,  it  is  held  an  indication  of  fine 
weather.  They  are  seen  as  well  be¬ 
fore  day-break  as  in  the  evening  ;  and 
are  not  so  brilliant  in  the  vicinity  of 
London  as  in  higher  Northern  lati¬ 
tudes.  On  Friday  the  7th  June  last, 
at  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  I  observed 
a  beautiful  stream  of  Aurora  in  the 
N.E.  very  near  the  horizon;  it  was 
divided  into  two  branches— the  one 
stretching  toward  the  Easl,  and  the 
other  toward  theNorth,  of  very  small 
extent.  Bring  the  first  I  had  ever  ob¬ 
served  from  London,  I  noted  it  with 
an  intention  to  observe  the  state  of 
the  weather  oti  the  morrow,  but  did 
not  find  any  material  alteration ;  the 
day  was  pretty  fine  with  variable 
wind  until  six  o’clock  P.  M.  when  it 
fixed  in  the  S.W,  and  a  violent  storm 
came  on  which  lasted  about  half  an 
hour.  Yours,  &c. 

A  Northern  Islander. 
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tions  of  each  County ;  shewing  the 

Manners  of  remote  Ages,  as  well  as 

those  now  in  use  and  practised  hy  the 

Inhabitants  of  the  Principality  of 

Wales. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Numbers  of 
the  Architectural  Series  of  Londqti 
Churches.” 

A  description  of  the  Island  of  Java, 
from  Aujme  Bay  in  the  straits  of 
Suuda  to  Batavia ;  containing  its  Na¬ 
tural  History,  Mineralogy,  &c.  To 
which  is  annexed  a  Chart,  from  actual 
survey,  of  the  straits  of  Madura,  to 
which  the  French  force  has  fled.  Bv 
the  Author  of  44  Sketches,  Civil  and 
Military,  of  the  Islands  of  dava,  Ma- 
dura,  &c.” 

A  volume  of  Funeral  Orations,  in 
praise  of  Military  Men,  translated 
irom  the  Greek  of  Thucydides,  Plato, 
and  Lysias,  accompanied  by  brief  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Authors,  with  explana¬ 
tory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Broad- 
hurst,  of  Bath. 

The  Father’s  Reasons  for  being  a 
Christian.  By  the  Rev.  C,  Pawlet. 

A  Selection  from  Bp.  Horne’s  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Psalms.  By  Mr. 
Lindley  Murray. 

A  translation  pf  Chateaubriand’s 
Spirit  of  Christianity,  or  Beauties  of 
the  Christian  Religion. 

The 
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The  Prompter,  comprising  a  chro¬ 
nological  Li.stof  English  Plays,  found¬ 
ed  on  the  Theatrical  Remembrancer 
and  the  Continuation  by  Barker,  and 
brought  to  the  close  of  1811;  with 
considerable  additions  respecting  our 
early  Drama.  The  A  otitia  Drumalica 
has  also  been  enlarged  with  many  ori¬ 
ginal  notices. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Gul¬ 
let,  the  Stomach,  and  the  Intestines, 
illustrated  by  twenty  engravings.  By 
Dr.  Alex.  Monro,  junior. 

The  Teacher’s  Arithmetic;  con¬ 
taining  a  set  of  sums  in  Numeration 
and  simple  Addition,  principally  de¬ 
signed  for  Classes,  and  intended  for 
the  guidance  of  Youth  who  are  the 
conducting  agents  of  a  System  (the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bell’s)  resting  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Tuition  by  the  Scholars  them¬ 
selves.  By  Mr.  Reynolds,  Master 
of  the  Lambeth  Boys’  Parochial 
School. 

ATreatise  on  Arithmetic, with  Stric¬ 
tures  on  the  nature  of  the  Elementary 
Instruction  contained  in  English  works 
on  that  science.  To  the  Strictures 
wili  he  subjoined  Specimens  of  a  Me¬ 
thod  by  which  most  Arithmetical 
Operations  may  be  performed  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  Rule  of  Three. 
By  Mr.  Thomas  Clark. 

The  following  are  preparing  : 

A  Novel  on  the  subject  of  the  Civil 
Wars  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  in 
which  our  present  Civil  and  Religious 
Dissentions  are  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  By  Mrs,  West. 

A  Sequel  to  Neal’s  History  of  the 
Puritans,  which  is  intended  to  em¬ 
brace  the  latest  possible  period.  By 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Toni  .min. 

A  Translation  from  the  Latin  of  the 
Racovian  Catechism;  to  which  will 
be  prefixed  a  brief  history  of  the  Po¬ 
lish  Unitarian  Churches,  for  whose 
usp  it  was  composed.  Bv  the  Rev. 
T.  Rees. 

A  collection  of  curious  and  scienti¬ 
fic  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Comets. 
By  the  Rev,  J.  Joyce. 

Phtedrus,  with  English  Notes,  for 
the  use  of  Schools.  By  Mr.  C.  Brad¬ 
ley,  of  Wallingford.  The  objection¬ 
able  Fables  will  be  omitted. 

A  Translation  (with  additional 
notes)  of  Mr.  Charles  GAjntla’s 
“  Enquiry  into  the  various  systems  of 
Political  Economy,  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  on  the  Theory 
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most  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
National  Wealth.”  By  Mr.  D.  Boi- 

LEAD. 

The  Sonnets  and  other  Poetical 
Works  of  Alfierj;  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  Zotti. 

“  The  Ball-room f  ’  intended  not 
ouly  for  Learners,  hut  particularly 
useful  to  Teachers  of  Dancing,  ani 
Country-dance  Musicians.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  Wilson. 

*♦*  Mr.  W.  Dyke  has,  for  the 
present,  laid  aside  his  intended  edition 
of  “  Pee  re  IVilliam  s’  n  Reports 


Accounts  have  been  received  from 
Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  at  Athens,  of 
a  recent  discovery  in  the  Island  of 
-Ligina,  highly  interesting  to  the  Arts, 
In  excavating  the  earth  to  ascertain 
the  Hypethral,  in  the  antient  Temple 
qf  Jupiter  Panhellinius,  in  the  pursuit 
ot  his  architectural  inquiries,  a  great 
number  of  fragments  of  Parian  Mar¬ 
ble  of  the  most  beautilui  sculpture 
have  been  raised,  the  parts  of  which 
nearly  complete  10  statues,  between 
5  and  G  feet  in  height,  many  of  them 
in  powerful  action,  and  described  as 
not  inferior  to  the  celebrated  sculp¬ 
tures  of  the  Elgin  collection.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  of  the  Travellers  of 
all  nations  who  have  visited  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  Temple  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  past,  no  one  preceding 
Mr.  Cockerell  should  have  dug 
three  feet  deep,  the  whole  of  the 
Sculptures  having  been  found  so  near 
the  surface.  It  is  confidently  bojjed, 
that  tjie  benefit  of  this  extraordinary 
discovery  will  be  secured  to  this  conn", 
try,  hy  their  prompt  conveyance  on 
board  one  of  Mis  Majesty’s  ships  of 
war  to  a  British  port. 

Thirty-two  new  Fables  of  Phaxlrus 
have  been  lately  discovered  in  a  MS. 
in  the  Naples  library.  They  have 
been  published  in  Italy,  and  are  about 
to  be  republished  in  France. 

A  statue  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
supposed  to  be  the  finest  known,  was, 
in  April,  dug  up  in  the  environs  of 
Rome.  It  is  of  the  heroic  size,  in 
Greek  marble*  and  executed  by  an 
artist  of  that  nation. 

A  manuscript,  for  which  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Rodolph  is  said  to  have  offered 
1000  ducats,  has  lately  been  found  in 
the  possession  of  the  Friaceof  Li^ne 
It  bears  this  title,  u  Liber  Pa sHonis 
Domini  noxirijemt  Chtptit }  cu/if  figu* 
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ris  et  chaructcribus  ex  nulla  materia 
compostis .”  It  contains  twenty-four 
pages  of  vellum,  in  twelves. 

The  last  French  edition  of  M  M. 
Klaproth  and  Wolfe’s  Dictionnaire  de 
Chimie  contains  the  following  re¬ 
marks,  upon  English  Chemistry*  “  Be¬ 
sides  Van  He\mont,we  ought  to  notice 
Mayhew,  Boyle,  Ray,  Hales, ,  and 
Black,  who  have  the  merit  of  inquir¬ 
ing  after  the  Gasses  till  the  epoch 
when  Priestley  published  his  Re¬ 
searches.  The  1st  of  August,  1774, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  birth-day 
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We  shall  present  to  our  Readers,  in 
the  next  volume,  a  series  of  valuable 
Letters  on  Acoustics,  which  will  com¬ 
mence  in  January. 

We  have  received  several  Letters  on 
the  subject  of  Brompton  Chapel.  But  as 
this  is  not  the  proper  tribunal  for  such  a 
discussion,  we  shall  not  pursue  it. 

We  should  be  happy  to  add  publicity 
to  the  description  of  the  residence  of 
Dryden,  which  our  kind  Correspondent 
mentions  in  his  letter  from  Clewer  of 
July  11. 

Ignorans  is  referred  to  John  Dunton’s 
4i  Life  and  Errors.” , 

J.  P’s  desideratum  will  very  soon  be 
supplied. 

'  The  Congratulatory  Address  to  the 
Builders  of  Chelsea,  if  it  were  not  too 
personal ,  is  too  lame ;  for  example, 

**  Pronounce  old  P - an  envious  crea¬ 

ture, 

For  he  was  a  dissenting  Preacher.” 

W.  P — w.  in  January.  We  are  sorry 
that  we  cannot  supply  the  Numbers  he 
wants. 

Under  the  Old  Style,  the  year  1800  was 
reckoned  as  a  leap  year,  and  twenty-nine 
days  allotted  to  February;  which  not  be¬ 
ing  the  case  under  the  New  Mode,  causes 
the  additional  day  concerning  which  Cle- 
rieus  Surriensis  (yoI.  LXXXI.  part  I. 
p.  231)  desires  an  explanation.  Some, 

-  if  not  all,  the  Stationers’  Almanacks  did 
for  that  year  properly  place  the  King’s 
birth-day  on  June  5;  but,  as  the  ruling 
powers  willed  otherwise,  it  has  since 
been  erroneously  put  on  June  4. 

The  remark  on  Bruce,  and  the  extract 
from  a  modern  account  of  Scotland,  in 
October  last,  p.  318,  had  before  been 
given  in  our  vol.  LXVI.  p.  827. 

R.  8.  asks,  whence  originated  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  erecting  Crosses  in  Market-places , 
and  at  what  period  ?  Also  for  what  rea¬ 
son  tbe  Clergyman  stands  on  the  North 
side  of  the  communion  table,  since  the 
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of  Pneumatic  Chemistry.  That  was 
the  aera  when  Priestley  discovered  de- 
phlogisticated  gas.  Scheele,  Lavoi¬ 
sier,  and  others,  have  contributed  to 
extend  the  discoveries  made  by  him. 
He  likewise  became  acquainted  with 
all  the  other  gasses ;  and  in  his  im¬ 
mense  works,  always  just,  and  never 
systematic  or  exclusive,  too  rich  in 
his  own  genius  to  be  induced  to  bor¬ 
row  from  others,  he  has  published  a 
multitude  of  new  facts,  which  have 
thrown  great  light  upon  this  interest¬ 
ing  subject.” 


ICATORIUS. 

antient  piscina  and  stone  seats  (in 
which  the  Priest,  Deacon,  and  Subdea¬ 
con,  were  accustomed  to  sit  whilst  tbe 
“  Gloria  in  excelsis”  and  some  other  parts 
of  tbe  serv  ice  were  chaunted  at  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  mass)  are  always  placed  on 
the  South  side.  —  tx C+J 6 

Mr.  T.  Leybourn,  who  has  issued  pro¬ 
posals  for  publishing,  by  subscription, 
the  Mathematical  Questions  and  their 
Answers,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Ladiss’  Diary  (see  p.  336),  besides  tbe 
valuable  notes  in  Dr.  Hutton’s  edition, 
intends  to  give  others,  and  in  particular, 
as  far  as  he  can,  brief  notices  of  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  may  be  able  to  learn  re¬ 
specting  such  Authors  of  the  answers  to 
the  questions  as  are  dead,  and  even  of 
such  as  are  alive,  when  it  can  be  done 
with  propriety.  As  many  of  the  Authors 
have  now  been  dead  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  have  not  been  known  beyond 
tbe  particular  circle  of  their  friends,  he 
respectfully  solicits,  through  the  medium 
of  our  pages,  the  assistance  of  such 
friends  to  his  undertaking  as  may  be 
capable  of  giving  the  information. 

A  Constant  Reader  asks  for  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  origin  of  the  office 
of  Keeper  of  the  King’s  Wardrobe?  how 
early  it  appears  on  record  in  England  or 
Scotland;  what  were  (or  are)  the  exact 
duties  of  the  office,  and  its  salary  or  per¬ 
quisites  ;  what  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  same  ;  and  what  families  have  held 
the  office  in  England  or  Scotland  from 
the  earliest  period  known  to  the  present 
date?  And  whether  there  are  any  fami¬ 
lies  now  existing,  whose  names  evidently 
appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Keeper  of  the  King’3  Wardrobe. 

Eiographia  Britannica — an  account 
of  the  celebrated  Guerilla  Colonel  Don 
Francis  Espoz  y  Mina,  and  of  his  brave 
Division — and  many  interesting  articles 
which  want  of  room  only  has  deferred, 
will  appear  in  our  Supplement. 
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121.  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce 
Boohs.  By  the  Rev.  William  Beloe, 
Translator  of’ Herodotus,  <pc.  Vol .  V. 
pp.  452.  Rivington  arid  Co. 

OUR  opinion  of  the  Four  preced¬ 
ing  VroIumes  of  these  valuable 
“  Anecdotes”  has  been  fully  given  in 
LXXY11.  737,  833 ;  LXX1X.  44,  146; 
LXXX.  Part  i.  53,  137.  The  Fifth 
contains  many  articles  of  still  superior 
interest.  , 

(t  I  should  have  dismissed  this  Vo¬ 
lume,”  says  the  learned  Author,  “  to 
join  those  which  have  preceded,  with¬ 
out  any  prefatory  remark,  but  that  my 
introduction  to  the  last  portion  of  my 
work  made  a  promise  which  I  have 
not  found  myself  enabled  to  perform. — 
The  appointment  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  to 
a  high  and  important  office  in  a  distant 
quarter  of  the  globe,  necessarily  pre¬ 
vented  his  communicating  to  me  the 
abstract  of  his  Oriental  manuscripts, 
which  i  hoped  on  the  present  occasion 
to  place  before  my  readers. — Whether  I 
shall  yet  have  it  in  my  power  to  be  the 
instrument  of  so  great  a  gratification  to 
the  publiek  as  these  Oriental  treasures 
contain,  must  entirely  depend  upon 
circumstances  which  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee.  In  the  mean  time  I  presume 
to  hope,  that  even  without  this  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  present  volume  will  be 
found  to  exhibit  what  may  interest  from 
its  novelty,  and  afford  some  amusement 
from  its  variety. — On  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  any 
thanks  to  communicate,  except  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  whose  kindness  has,  in 
the  multiplied  employments  of  his  great 
office,  continued  unaltered.” 

The  first  article  which  presents  it¬ 
self,  under  the  title  of  “  Canon  and 
Civil  Law,”  is  not  very  likely,  from 
the  nature  of  it,  to  furnish  any  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  entertainment ; 
but  it  has  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
demonstrating  much  industry  and 
deep  research.  Mr.  Beloe  says, 

“  I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  about  to 
enter  upon  a  dry  and  less  interesting 
subject ;  but  1  do  not  see  how  I  can  con¬ 
sistently  conclude  an  account  of  the 
more  curious  and  valuable  productions 
of  early  typography,  without  allowing 
a  certain  space  to  books  on  Canon  and 
Civil  Law. —  On  the  subjects  themselves 
1  shall  presume  to  say  very  little.  The 
very  terms  of  Constitutions,  Canons, 
and  Decretals,  will  now  perhaps  only 
Gent.  Mao.  December ,  1811. 
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excite  a  smile  ;  but  their  circulation  and 
intluenee  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  was 
very  great  and  extensive;  and  many  of 
the  books  themselves,  from  the  place, 
time,  or  circumstance,  under  which 
they  were  printed,  will  be  found  to  in¬ 
volve  various  matters  of  curious  investi¬ 
gation. — On  the  importance  and  value 
of  books  in  Civil  Law,  if  this  were  the 
proper  occasion,  it  would  be  far  more 
easy  to  expatiate.  This  Law,  as  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  displays 
a  beautiful  system,  founded  upon  every 
principle  which  is  dear  to  humanity, 
and  has  commanded  the  veneration  and 
esteem  of  all  succeeding  ages.  But, 
however  agreeable  the  subject,  I  am 
sensible  that  its  further  discussion  would 
here  be  out  of  plage :  I  proceed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  select  for  observation  a  few  of 
those  books  on  Canon  and  Civil  Law, 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  Collector.” 

After  a  scientific  description  of 
these  books,  we  are  introduced  to  a 
distinguished  character  in  the  Annals 
of  Typography : 

“  The  name  of  Aldus  Manutius  has 
been  always  and  not  undeservedly  cele¬ 
brated,  as  one  to  which  Literature  is  as 
much  indebted  as  to  any  ether  in  that 
memorable  sera,  in  which  the  invention 
of  printing  rescued  the  valuable  remains 
of  antiquity  from  impending  oblivion.— 
We  owe  much  to  his  zeal,  to  his  learn¬ 
ing,  and  to  his  indefatigable  diligence. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  of  our 
obligation ;  his  liberality  and  munifi¬ 
cence  attracted  around  him  almost  all 
the  learned  Greeks,  who  at  that  time 
resorted  to  Italy.  They  seem  to  have 
domesticated  themselves  with  him,  to 
have  been  the  companions  of  his  labours, 
to  have  contributed  their  learning  and 
talents  to  the  common  cause,  and  t<? 
the  perfection  of  every  work  which  is¬ 
sued  from  the  press.  Janus  Lascaris, 
Arsenius  the  Archbishop  of  Monembasia 
(a  town  ot  the  Morea,  of  which  the  mo¬ 
dern  name  is  Malvasia),  Marcus  Musu- 
rus,  Aristobulus  Apbstolius,  Ducas  Ore- 
tens  is,  who  were  among  the  most  learn¬ 
ed  of  their  nation,  are  not  those  alone 
of  his  literary  associates  whose  names 
are  recorded.  —  Besides  all  these,  there 
are  two  other  personages*  who  appear  to 
have  been  instigated  by  the  example  of 
Aldus  to  engage  in  the  same  honourable 
employment,  and  as  a  larger  field  was 
opened  than  could  be  occupied  by  a 

*  Nicolaus  Blastus  and  Zacharias 
'CaliergvsJ 

v'  single 
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single  individual,  to  have  entered  ear¬ 
nestly  upon  it.” 

This  is  followed  by  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  typographical  labours  of 
JZacharias  C alter gus. 

LeoX.  a  splendid  luminary  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  literarture,  is  well  pourtrayed: 

“  It  was  not  to  be  expected,”  says 
Mr.  Beloe,  “  that  the  most  magnificent 
of  all  the  Roman  Pontiffs  would  be  un¬ 
mindful,  on  his  elevation  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  of  the  glory  which  had  so  long 
attached  to  his  family,  as  the  patrons  of 
learned  men.  It  might  indeed  reason¬ 
ably  he  presumed,  that  he  would  employ 
the  opulence,  the  dignity,  and  all  the 
Other  means  afforded  him  by  his  exalted 
station,  to  the  further  promotion  of  lite¬ 
rature.  We  accordingly  find  that  this 
was  among  the  first  objects  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  ;  nor  have  his  noble  and  auspicious 
exertions  been  unnoticed  by  posterity. 
So  that  *  Leo’s  golden  days’  are  still 
classed  among  those  aeras,  which  were 
most  propitious  to  learning  and  the  po¬ 
lite  arts.  —  Many  of  the  predecessors  of 
Leo  had,  from  the  period  of  the  downfal 
of  the  Greek  Empire,  pointed  out  the 
path  he  was  to  pursue,  and  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  conflux  of  Greek  scho¬ 
lars  into  Italy,  by  employing  the  most 
distinguished  among  them,  in  the  reco¬ 
very  of  antient  authors,  by  establishing 
them  as  teachers  in  their  Capitals,  and 
by  liberally  rewarding  their  successful 
pursuits. — Eugenius  the  Fourth,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  taking  of  Constantino¬ 
ple,  founded  an  academy  at  Rome,  for 
the  reception  of  these  illustrious  fugi¬ 
tives.  The  German  artists  who  had 
been  dispersed,  partly  by  the  separation 
of  the  partnership  between  Fust  and 
Guttenberg,  and  partly  by  the  siege  of 
Mentz,  were  domiciliated  and  protected 
at  Rome  by  Pius,  and  by  Paul  the  Se¬ 
cond,  who  encouraged  them  also  in 
those  honourable  and  useful  labours,  of 
which  the  proofs  have  before  been  ex¬ 
hibited  in  these  volumes,  in  my  circum¬ 
stantial  detail  of  the  numerous  editions 
of  books  which  they  printed.” 

No  apology  was  necessary  for  a 
digression  which  the  learned  Biblio¬ 
grapher  here  introduces  on  a  literary 
fact  of  some  importance  which  has 
recently  come  to  his  knowledge. 

“  The  reader  of  my  volumes  is  already 
well  aware  that  some  doubt  hangs  over 
the  fact-  concerning  the  Bible,  often 
mentioned  by  Bibliographers  as  printed 
by  Fust  and  Guttenberg  at  Mentz,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  Psalter  of  1457.  I  have 
certainly  taken  considerable  pains,  as 
far  as  my  opportunity  extended,  to  as¬ 
certain  this  matter,  as  may  be  seen  in 


the  commencement  of  my  third  Volume. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  no  printed 
book  with  a  date  existed  previous  to  the 
celebrated  Psalter  of  1457,  although  I 
was  aware  that  there  was  a  Bible  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris,  of  which  one 
or  two  copies  had  been  elsewhere  seen 
without  any  date,  of  such  undoubted 
antiquity,  that  the  most  .sagacious  Bib¬ 
liographers  had  hesitated  to  what  pe¬ 
riod  after  the  invention  of  Typography, 
they  were  to  be  assigned.  —  There  has 
recently  arrived  by  private  h?.nds  from 
Paris,  a  catalogue  of  choice  and  curious 
books  in  the  cabinet  of  Firmin  Didot, 
from  which  I  literally  transcribe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article.  *** 

“  4  Art.  6.  Bibita  Sacra  Latina* 
Charactere  gothico  majori,  quem  /orm^ 
appellant,  2  vol.  in  fob  goth.  mar.  bl. 
dent. 

“  ‘  Cette  Bible,  qui  esc  de  la  plus 
grande  raretd,  et  dont  il  est  parld  dans 
la  Bibliographie  instructive,  No.  25,  et 
dans  la  Catalogue  de  Lomdnie,  intituld. 
Index  librornm,  &c.  Nos.  5  et  6,  peut 
maintenant  dire  regardde  comme  un  des 
plus  aneiens  livres  imprimds,  d’aprds  les 
souscriptions  que  nous  mcttons  ici,  et 
qui  ont  dtd  copiees  sur  un  exemplaire 
que  la  Bibliothdque  Impdriale  possede, 
et  dont  elle  fit  1’ acquisition  en  1792. 
Cette  souscription,  quoique  manuscritd, 
n’en  est  pas  moins  authentique,  puis- 
qu’elle  est  de  la  main  de  Tdcrivain,  qui 
dans  le  temps  a  dcrit  les  sommaires  des 
chap  it  res,-  et  enlumine  les  Iettres  initiales 
de  ee  prdcieux  exemplaire,  comme  cela 
se  pratiquait  alors.  —  Elies  se  trovent  a 
la  fin  de  chaque  volume,  immddiatement 
apr&s  la  derniere  iigne  imprimde,  et  sont 
comjues  ainsi  qu’il  suit. 

“  ‘  Et  sic  est  riNis  prime  partis 
Biblip.  seu  veteris  Testaments  Illu~ 

MINATA  SEU  RUBRICA'l’A  ET  LIGATA  P. 
Henricum  Albch  ALIAS  Cremer,  ANNO 
DOMINI  M°CCCC0LVI°.  FESTO  BaRTHO- 

lomei  Apli,  Deo  gracias  ....  Alleluia/ 
Et  au  tome  2. 

“  c  lSTE  LIBER  ILLUMINATES  LIGATUS 
ET  COMPLETUS  EST  P.  HENRICUM  CRE- 
MER  V1CARIUM  ECCLESIE  COLLEGIATE 
SANCTI  STEPHANI  MaGUNTINO  SUB  ANNO 
DOMINI  MILLESIMO  OUADRINGENTESIMO 
QUINQUAGESIMO  SEXTO  FESTO  ASSUME* 
CIONIS  GLORIOSE  VlRGINLS  MARIE,  DEO 

gracias.  Alleluia.’  28. 

“  ‘  Quoique  cctte  Bible  ne  porte  ni 
nom  de  ville,  d’  imprimeur,  ni  de  date, 
il  n’y  a  point  de  doubte  qu’  elle  n’ait  dtd 
imprimde  a  Mayence  par  Gutrenburg  et 
Fust,  Ontre  les  anndes  1453  et  1456/ 

“  Jf  the  authenticity  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  by  this  Illuminator  be  allowed,  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  question  it,  no  doubt 
can  he  entertained  but  that  this  is  a 
copy  the  Bible  printed  by  Fust  and 

Guttenberg 
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Guttenberg  in  1450.  I  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  add,  that  an  intimate  friend,  in 
whose  judgment  and  sagacity  in  these 
matters  I  may  very  well  confide,  has 
carefully  examined  the  Bible  from  which 
Didot  has  copied  this  subscription  in 
the  National,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the 
Imperial  Library,  at  Paris.  He  enter¬ 
tains  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness.  It  is 
written  in  a  large  character,  and  with 
every  appearance  of  being  contemporary 
with  the  book  itself. — It  would  be  a 
matter  of  some  curiosity  to  know  from 
what  Library  in  Germany  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Paris.  The  principal  person 
concerned  in  the  direction  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Library  is  a  German  of  the  name  of 
Van  Praet,  and  perhaps  his  equal  in 
Bibliographical  knowledge  is  nowhere 
to  be  found.  In  this  respect,  he  is  a 
second  Magliabechi.  He  not  only  knows 
the  contents  of  every  more  valuable  li¬ 
brary  in  Europe,  but  the  precise  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  choicest  literary  trea¬ 
sures  are  deposited.  Woe  be  to  that 
region,  possessing  any  of  these  curiosi¬ 
ties,  which  may  be  exposed  to  the  incur¬ 
sions  of  French  troops.  The  leader  car¬ 
ries  with  him  a  schedule  of  the  “  Libri 
Desiderati,’  and  the  particular  place  in 
which  they  may  be  found;  and,  without 
any  compunctious  feelings,  they  are 

speedily  transferred  to  Paris . 

.  .  “  I  now  resume  my  subject  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  academy  on  Monte 
Cavallo.  Alexander  the  Sixth  improved 
and  augmented  the  institutions  of  his 
predecessor  Eugenius ;  he  erected  a 
mansion  for  the  accommodation  and  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  workmen  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  these  artists ;  he  enriched 
them  by  regular  revenues,  and  increased 
their  number  by  the  accession  of  learned 
men  from  all  parts  of  Europe. — This 
establishment,  however  promising  as  it 
was  in  its  beginning,  and  afterwards 
improved  in  its  progress,  was  found  by 
Leo  the  Tenth,  on  his  accession  to  the 
papacy,  in  a  low  and  exhausted  condi¬ 
tion,  its  funds  having  been  ungenerously 
diverted  to  very  different  purposes  by 
the  ambition  of  Julias  the  Second,  his 
immediate  predecessor.  This  great  Pon¬ 
tiff,  however,  immediately  on  his  pro¬ 
motion,  not  only  exerted  himself  to  re¬ 
place  on  its  former  footing  the  system 
which  had  thus  been  injured,  but  with 
the  most  liberal  views,  determined  to 
augment  and  extend  it,  and  to  give  the 
whole  a  greater  degree  bothof  splendour 
and  utility.  —  For  this  purpose,  he  gra¬ 
ciously  invited  professors  in  every  science 
to  repair  to  Rome,  and  take  up  their 
residence  in  his  academy.  He  dis¬ 
patched  other  learned  men  from  his 
capital  into  every  part  of  Europe,  and 


some  from  among  them  even  into  Asia*, 
with  the  object  of  discovering  and  col¬ 
lecting  manuscripts.  The  part  of  Leo’s 
correspondence  with  these  eminent  echo-- 
lars,  which  is  still  extant,  exhibits  at 
the  same  time,  the  liberality  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  earnest  and  equal  zeal  of 
those  who  were  entrusted  with  his  com¬ 
missions.  —  The  great  object,  however, 
of  the  Pontiff,  was  the  improvement 
of  Greek  Literature,  which  hitherto, 
though  it  was  flourishing  in  other  parts 
of  Italy,  had  been  but  little  cultivated 
at  Rome.  For  this  purpose,  he  more 
particularly  invited  John  Lascaris,  and 
Marcus  Musurus,  to  whom  the  revival 
of  the  Greek  language  is  more  indebted 
than  to  any  other  scholars,  to  take  up 
their  residence  at  Rome.  Their  destined 
employment  was  to  superintend  an  aca¬ 
demy  of  young  Greeks,  whom  he  had  also 
persuaded  to  remove  to  his  capital,  there 
to  prosecute  their  studies.  For  their 
suitable  and  convenient  accommodation 
Leo  purchased  from  the  Cardinal  of 
Sion,  his  mansion  on  the  Quirinal  Hill. 
— This  Institution  was  soon  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  establishment  of  a  press, 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  printing  Greek 
books,  to  which  the  Pope  was  probably 
induced  by  the  successful  labours  of  Za- 
charias  Caliergus,  who  had,  as  I  have 
in  some  preceding  pages  represented, 
removed,  probably  oil  the  invitation  of 
Leo,  between  the  years  1505  and  1515, 
to  Rome,  and  had  already  edited  the 
works  of  Pindar  and  Theocritus  in  that 
city.  —  It  is  much  to  be  larpented,  that 
a  printing  office  introduced  and  esta¬ 
blished  under  the  protection  of  a  munL 
ficent  Prince,  assisted  by  scholars  the 
most  eminent  of  their  time,  and  conduct¬ 
ed  by  such  an  artist  as  Caliergus,  should 
have  made  so  limited  a  progress.  The 
exertions  of  this  press  appear  from  the 
very  first  commencement  to  have  been 
languid,  so  that  no  more  than  four  books 
issued  from  it  during  the  life  of  the  Pon¬ 
tiff  ;  and  at  his  death  it  was  totally  ex-r 
tinguished.  Of  the  causes  by  which  this 
calamity  was  occasioned,  we  are  .entirely 
ignorant.  It  could  hardly  have  arisen 
from  the  want  of  pecuniary  support,  as  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  treasury 
of  Leo,  however  it  might  by  other  means 
have  been  exhausted,  wauld  not  still 
have  afforded  an  adequate  supply  to  this 
branch  of  the  Roman  Academy,  which 
was  so  peculiarly  his  own,  and  which  it 
was  both  his  delight  and  pride  to  have 
engrafted  upon  the  establishments  of 

*  “  Leo  Africanus,  the  celebrated 
Arabian  biographer,  was  “  baptized  at 
Rome  by  Leo,  though  he  afterwards 
apostatized  and  became  a  Mahometan.” 
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his  predecessors, — The  failure  of  this 
academy  is  still  the  more  deeolv  to  be 
regretted,  as  tne  books  from  the  press 
on  the  tfuirinal  Hill  which  have  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us,  are  conspicuous  among  the 
most  elegant  and  splendid  specimens  of 
typography'  of  the  loth  century.  —  They 
are  all  at  this  day  of  very 'rare  occurrence, 
and  are  considered  amongthe-choicestor- 
naments  of  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. — 
That  John  Lascaris  officiated  as  superin- 
tendant  of  this  press,  would  satisfacto¬ 
rily  appear,  though  historical  evidence 
of  the  fact  were  wanting,  and  though 
his  own  epigrams,  which  are  prefixed  to 
some  of  these  books,  did  not  declare  it. 
The  singularity  of  the  capital  letters 
which  appear  in  all  of  them  to  indicate 
the  subject  or  word  which  is  treated  of 
or  explained,  seems  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  five  volumes  in  capitals  heretofore 
described,  and  which  were  printed  under 
his  superintendence  at  Florence  in  the 
preceding  century.  The  Letters  also 
themselves,  if  not  the  same,  are  evi¬ 
dently  cut  in  imitation  of  these,  in  the 
above-mentioned  books.  No  printer’s 
name  is  found  affixed,  but  the  smaller 
characters  are  undoubtedly  those  of  Ca- 
liergus,  and  are  authenticated  by  their 
identity  with  those  which  are  found  in  a 
volume  which  has  been  already  men* 
tioned,  namely,  ‘  Octoechos,’  Venet.  per. 
Zach.  Caliergum.  J520,  l2mo. — By  the 
date  of  this  volume,  it  appears  that 
Caliergus  had  returned  to  Venice  before 
the  death  of  his  patron  Leo,  and  that 
as  he  carried  his  types  along  with  him, 
it  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  that  the 
Roman  press  had  already  failed.  The 
whole  project,  indeed,  notwithstanding 
the  zeal  and  ardour  with  which  it  had 
commenced,  and  the  seemingly  favour¬ 
able  auspices  which  attended  its  early 
progress,  appears  not  to  have  succeeded. 
We  hear  very  little  of  the  academy  after 
the  death  of  Leo  ;  and  although  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  some  succeeding  Popes  are 
known  to  have  been  made  for  its  revival, 
they  did  not  avail  to  produce  any  bene¬ 
ficial  effect.” 

Sir  Henry  Savile,  a  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  in  this  instructive  volume,  is 
thus  very  properly  introduced: 

“  I  enter  upon  this  portion  of  my  work 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  with  a  sort 
of  national  pride.  It  succeeds  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  literary  munificence  of  Leo 
the  Tenth  with  peculiar  propriety,  in¬ 
volving  many  circumstances  of  strong 
and  striking  resemblance.  —  It  exhibits, 
like  the  former,  the  strenuous  and  ho¬ 
nourable  exertions  of  an  individual, 
much  greater,  and  much  superior,  to 
those  of  Leo,  in  the  cause  of  learning : 
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an  individual  not  in  the  great  and  ex¬ 
alted  situation  of  a  Sovereign  Prince, 
who  possessed  every  means  and  every 
faculty  of  prosecuting  what  he  might 
desire  to  have  accomplished,  but  of  one 
in  the  humbler  station  of  a  private  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman,  to  whom  various  diffi¬ 
culties  must  have  presented  themselves, 
only  to  be  overcome  by  a  noble  zeal  and 
steady  perseverance.  The  object  was 
indeed  similar,  and  the  means  and  in¬ 
struments  employed  very  much  alike. 
It  is  painful  to  add,  that,  like  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  that  illustrious  Pope,  this  also 
of  our  countryman  unfortunately  failed 
of  success,  and  in  a  great  degree  owing 
to  the  same  causes.” 

Mr.  BeJoe,  after  a  concise  account 
of  the  life  of  this  eminent  Scholar,  adds. 

Before  I  proceed  further  in  my  de¬ 
tail  of  Sir  Henry'  Savile’s  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  letters,  it  is  proper  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  previously  to  the  period  of 
his  appointment  to  the  Provostship  of 
Eton  College,  neither  of  our  Universities 
had  much  contributed  to  this  honourable 
object.  The  printing-presses  employed 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  indeed 
produced  very’  few  books  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion.  Immediately,  therefore,  on  tak¬ 
ing  up  his  residence  in  the  College  at 
Eton,  Sir  Henry  conceived  the  project 
of  his  celebrated  Edition  of  tb*  Works 
of  Chrysostom.  By  this  he  hoped  to  add 
new  lustre  to  his  College,  which,  from 
the  first  foundation,  and  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  more  particularly,  had  been 
famous  for  learned  men.  He  conse¬ 
quently  established  his  -printing  press, 
and  prepared  strenuously  for  his  great 
and  important  work.  When  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  he  was  already  far  advanced 
in  years,  it  must  appear  a  bold  and  ar¬ 
duous  undertaking,  and  almost  beyond 
the  powers  of  an  individual.  —  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  hitherto  the  va¬ 
luable  writings  of  this  eminent  Father 
of  the  Church  had  never  been  collected. 
They'  had  only'  appeared  in  detached  and 
separate  publications,  and  of  these  some 
were  corrupt  and  others  imperfect. — 
The  steps  taken  by'  Sir  Henry  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  accomplishment  of  bis  object, 
■were  those  most  likely  to  render  it  effec¬ 
tual.  As  vacancies  took  place  in  the 
Society'  of  the  College,  his  care  was  ex¬ 
erted  to  fill  them  with  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  scholars  in  the  kingdom.  He 
immediately  also  commenced  a  learned 
correspondence  with  other  eminent  men, 
not  in  England  alone,  but  in  various 
parts  of  Europe. 

“  But  this  was  not  all;  and  perhaps  the 
labours  and  the  learning  of  these  distin¬ 
guished  scholars  would  have  been  inef¬ 
fectually 
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fectually  exerted,  if,  at  the  same  time, 
Sir  Henry  had  not  been  indefatigable  in 
his  endeavours  to  obtain  manuscripts  of 
his  author,  and  collations  of  others 
from  every  quarter  of  Europe.  It  has 
before  been  observed,  that  he  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  the  King,  who  was  ambi¬ 
tious  of  being  thought  a  protector  of 
learning,  Itnd  who  accordingly  directed 
his  ambassadors  to  obtain  for  the  emis¬ 
saries  and  collectors  employed  by  Sir 
Henry,  admission  to  the  different  Royal 
Libraries  of  Paris,  Augsburg,  Bavaria, 
&c.  &e.  Under  these  auspices,  and 
with  these  aids,  the  great  work  was 
commenced,  and  successfully  prosecuted 
to  its  final  accomplishment.  —  The  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  edition  amounted  to  what 
was  at  that  period  considered  as  a  most 
enormous  sum,  namely,  eight  thousand 
pounds.  Of  this,  the  whole  was  supplied 
by  Savile ;  for  although  in  his  dedica¬ 
tion  he  represents  himself  as  ‘  auctum 
opibus’  by  the  King,  it  appears  evident 
.  that  this  expression  does  not  relate  to 
any  pecuniary  assistance  which  he  had 
received,  but  to  the  indulgence,  and  the 
access  to  foreign  libraries,  which  he  had 
received  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Royal  ambassadors.  —  In  the  preceding 
article  I  have  noticed  the  treachery 
which  was  practised  at  Milan  with  regard 
to  the  first  perfect  edition  of  Tacitus, 
printed  at  Rome,  under  the  patronage 
of  Leo  X. — A  similar  fraud  was  practised 
towards  Savile  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
this  great  undertaking  was  unsuccessful, 
and  the  future  operations  of  his  press 
considerably  checked.  Some  of  the  per¬ 
sons  or  artificers  employed,  transmitted 
the  sheets  of  Chrysostom,  as  they  were 
severally  worked  off,  to  Fronto  Ducaeus, 
who  at  the  very  same  time  was  employed 
at  Paris  on  an  edition  of  this  Father’s 
works.  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  the 
following  detail  of  this  dishonourable 
transaction,  in  the  words  of  Fuller  : 

“  ‘  This  worthy  Knight  carefully  col¬ 
lected  the  best  copies  of  S.  Chrysostome, 
and  employed  learned  men  to  transcribe 
and  make  annotations  on  them;  which 
done,  he  fairly  set  it  forth  on  his  own 
cost,  in  a  most  beautiful  edition  ;  a  bur¬ 
den  which  he  underwent  without  stoop¬ 
ing  under  it,  though  the  weight  thereof 
would  have  broken  the  back  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  person.  But  the  Papists  at  Paris 
had  their  emissaries  in  England,  who 
surreptitiously  procured  this  Knight’s 
learned  labours,  and  sent  them  over 
weekly,  by  the  post,  into  France,  sche- 
datim,  sheet  by  sheet,  as  here  they 
passed  the  press.  Then  Fronto  Dueaeus 
(a  French  Cardinal,  as  I  take  it)  caused 
them  to  be  printed  there,  with  implicit 
faith  and  blind  obedience,  letter  for  let- 
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ter,  as  he  received  them  out  of  England, 
only  joining  thereunto  a  Latin  transla¬ 
tion,  and  some  other  inconsiderable  ad¬ 
ditions.  Thus  two  editions  of  S.  Chry¬ 
sostom  did  together  run  a  race  in  the 
world  which  should  get  the  speed  of  the 
other  in  public  sale  and  acceptance.  Sir 
Henry  his  edition  started  first,  by  the 
advantage  of  some  months.  But  the 
Parisian  edition  came  up  close  to  it, 
and  advantaged  with  the  Latin  Transla¬ 
tion  (though  dearer  of  price)  outstrip!  it 
in  quickness  of  sale  ;  but  of  late  the  Sa- 
vilian  Chrysostom  hath  much  mended 
its  pace,  so  that  very  few  are  left  of  the 
whole  impression*.’ 

“  By  whose  immediate  agency  this 
act  of  perfidy  was  perpetrated,  has  never  t 
been  ascertained.  Sir  Henry  was  proba¬ 
bly  betrayed  by  one  or  more  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  workmen.  It  is  by  no  means  likely 
that  Norton,  the  printer,  had  any  con¬ 
cern  in  it.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent 
character,  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
in  the  exercise  of  which  he  accumulated 
a  large  fortune.  —  Since  the  publication 
of  this  beautiful  edition  very  little  has 
been  done  to  Chrysostom. 

“  As  so  very  large  an  expence  had 
been  incurred  in  the  completion  of  this 
great  national  work,  the  price  put  upon 
it,  on  its  first  appearance,  was  necessa¬ 
rily  high.  We  are  informed,  in  a  letter 
written  by  Archbishop,  at  that  time  Mr. 
Usher,  that  it  sold  for  nine  pounds; 

‘  too  great,’  as  the  Archbishop  expresses 
himself,  ‘  for  him  to  deal  withal.’ — • 
There  is  a  tradition  at  Eton,  that  this 
printing  press  was  set  up  in  the  row  of 
houses  on  the  West  side  of  the  stable 
yard  of  the  College,  now  known  by  the 
name  pf  Weston’s  Yard.  The  houses 
have  the  appearance  of  being  built  about 
that  period  ;  and  w  hen  the  form  of  them 
is  considered,  and  more  particularly  the 
disposition  of  the  windows,  the  above 
tradition  may  seem  to  rest  on  a  good 
foundation. — The  types  used  in  this  edi¬ 
tion  of  Chrysostom,  certainly  resemble 
those  of  Stephens,  and  the  other  Paris 
printers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Wechels 
at  Frankfort,  at  a  subsequent  period. 
From  the  Wechels  indeed  they  are  said 
by  some  to  have  been  procured,  but  this 
fact  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

It  appears  beyond  a  doubt,  from  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  one  of  the  epistles  of  Isaac  Ca- 
saubon,  that  they  were  cast  abroad. — 

On  the  failure  of  the  Eton  press,  they 
were  purchased  by  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  I  have,  in  a  former  volume,  re¬ 
lated  the  fact  of  their  being  borrowed 
by  Buck,  for  his  Testament ;  and  that 


*  “  Fuller’s  Worthies  of  England, 
article  Yorkshire.’* 
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it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ever 
returned.”  (to  be  continued.) 

122.  La  Sainte  Bible  ou  le  Vieux  et  le 
Nouveau  Testament,  traduits  en  Fran¬ 
cois  sur  les  Textes  Ilebreu  et  Gree,  par 
les  Pasteurs  et  les  Prqfesseurs  de 
VEglise  et  de  1' Academic  de  Geneve. 
A  Geneve,  chez  J.  J.  Paschoud,  Im- 
primeur.  1811. 

123.  La  Sainte  Bible  qui  contient  le  PXeux 
et  le  Nouveau  Testament :  traduits  eti 
Francois  sur  les  Textes  H  e  b  re  u  el  G rec , 
pvr  les  Pasteurs  et  Professeurs  de 
VEglise  de  Geneve.  Edition  StfrSo- 
tnpe,  revue  et  corrigee .  A  Londres  : 
jmprimd  avec Permission  (sur  les  Plan¬ 
ches  Stereotypes,  de  la  Soci£t6  pour 
1’Impression  de  la  Bible  en  langue  An- 

'  gloise,  et  en  langues  4trangeres)  Pour 
Gale  et  Curtis,  et  Dulau  &  Co.  1811, 

VOLTAIRE,  wishing  to  throw  sus¬ 
picion  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Writings,  published  a  spurious 
Bibie,  which  he  entitled,  “  La  Bible 
enfin  expliqv.ee  par  les  Aumoniers  du 
Hoi  de  PrusseP  We  by  no  means 
desire  to  impute  any  such  motives  to 
the  Editors  of  the  Bibles  which  are 
the  subjects  of  this  article;  but  surely 
it  must  appear  very  singular  that  two 
French  Bibles  so  recently  published, 
should  be  so  exceedingly  at  variance 
with  each  other,  although  theyare  pro^ 
l'essedly  translated  by  the  same  hands. 

The  Pastors  and  Professors  of  the 
Church  and  Academy  of  Geneva  ob¬ 
serve,  in  the  preface  to  their  edition 
of  1805, 

<c  Qu’ils  ont  profile  des  nouvelles  lu- 
mieres  dont  la  critique  eclair^e  s’est 
enrichie  par  une  £tude  plus  approfondie 
des  langues  Orientales,  par  la  collation 
de  plusieurs  Manuscrits  Andens,  par 
les  Voyages  fairs  dans  les  pays  meines 
qu’  avoient  habits  les  Ecrivains  saints, par 
la  connoissance  des  lieux,  des  coutumes, 
des  usages,  enfin  par  les  progr£s  de  quel- 
ques  autres  Sciences  n^cessaires  k  un 
bon  interprete  de  l’Eeriture  Sainte.” 

The  Editor  of  the  London  edition, 
just  published,  does  not  favour  his 
Readers  with  any  Preface. 

The  first  advantage  which  may 
naturally  be  looked  for  in  any  new 
version  of  the  Bible,  is  perspicuity 
and  a  removal  of  preceding  difficul¬ 
ties.  Let  us  hear  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Roustan,  a  pastor  of  Geneva  : 

“  A  mesure,”  disoit-il,  “  qu’on  fait 
de  nouveaux  progrfes  dans  1’  Hebreu,  on 
dissipe  aussi  plusieurs  de  ces  ombres. 
C'est  ainsi  que  dans  quelques  traductions 


on  lit  2  Sam.  xii.  31.  2  Rois  vi.  25.  que 
David  fit  scier  des  pri sormiers  Haramo- 
nites,  et  qu’h  Samarie,  dans  une  fa¬ 
mine,  on  vendit  fort  cher  la  fientb  de 
pigeon;  le  texte  examind  de  plus  pr&3, 
il  s’est  trouvd  que  David  ne  condanma 
ses  captifs  qu’a  faire  des  scies,  des  ha- 
ches,  des  briques,  et  la  pr^tendue  fiente 
de  pigeon  s’est  chang£e  en  une  sorte  de 
legume  dont  on  le  nourrit 

In  unison  with  these  sentiments  of 
their  colleague  Mr.  Roustan*  the 
Pastors  and  Professors  of  Geneva 
have,  in  their  edition  of  1805,  thus 
rendered  2  Samuel  c.  xii.  v.  31  : 

“  Il  (David)  en  Jit  sorter  les  Hahitans 
(de  Rabbah),  et  appliqua  les  uns  au  tra~ 
vail  des  scies,  des  herses  de fer ,  et  des  ba¬ 
ches  de  fer ,  et  les  autres  au  travail  deS 
briques ^ 

“  2  Rois  vi.  25.  ‘  la  quatrieme  partie 
t Tune  petite  mesure  de  pois  chiches  (fut 
vendue)  cinq  pieces  d’ argent." 

The  London  edit,  of  1811  restores 
the  old  Iranslation  of  this  passage: 

“  Il  emmenaS aussi  le  peuple  quiy  etcit, 
et  le  mit  sous  des  scies ,  et  sous  des  herses 
de  fer ,  et  sous  des  haches  de  fer,  et  il  les 
Jit  passer  par  unfourneau  oh  Von  cuit  les 
bnques ;  il  en  Jit  ainsi  a  toutes  les  villes 
des  Hammoniies .” 

2  Bois  vi.  25.  “  et  la  quatrieme  partie 
(V  un  hab  de  fiente  de  pigeons,  (se  vendoit) 
cinq  pieces  d’  argent." 

The  difference  of  these  two  versions 
must  be  obvious  to  the  commonest 
observation. 

It  is  incompatible  with  the  nature 
of  the  Supreme  Being  to  excite  in 
men  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  his  will, 
in  order  that  punishment  may  follow. 

“  God,”  says  St.  James,  i.  “  cannot 
be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth 
he  any  man.” 

With  this  impression,  the  Pastors 
and  Professors  of  Geneva  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  passages  which  refer- to  the 
hardening  of  Pharaoh’s  heart.  We 
give  the  following  examples: 

Exode  vii.  3.  “  Se  laissera  s’endur- 
cir  le  cceur  de  Pharaon.—\x.  12.  tout  ce 


*  See  “  Reponse  aux  dijjicultes  d'un 
T heist, e ,  par  A.  J.  Roustan,  Pasteur  de 
VEglise  Helvetique  a  Londres.  1781,”  p. 
4.  After  thirty  years  of  professional 
employment  at  London,  this  worthy 
man,  who  was  also  author  of  various 
works  of  considerable  merit,  has  return¬ 
ed  to  his  country,  there  to  afford  his 
compatriots,  in  their  late  destructive  rer 
volutions,  an  example  of  noble  and 
heroic  fortitude. 


qu’avoit 
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qu'avoit  fait  VEternel  ne  servit  qu'a 
endurcir  le  coeur  de  Pharaon.  —  x.  20. 
VEternel ne  flechit point  encore  le  cceur 
de  Pharaon.. — x.  27.  le  canr  de  Pharaon 
tut  encore  endurci. — xi.  10.  VEternel  ne 
flechit  point  le  cceur  de  ce  Rot.” 

The  version  of  all  these  passages 
perfectly  accords  with  the  perfections 
of  God,  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
the  free  will  of  man.  Let  us  see  how 
they  stand  in  the  Stereotype  Bible, 
revised  and  corrected ,  as  it  professes 
to  be. 

Exode  vii.  3.  S’endurcirai  le  cceur 
de  Pharaon. — ix.  12.  Et  l’Eternel  en- 
durcit  le  cceur  .  de  Pharaon .  —  x.  20  8f 
$7.  Mais  i/Eternel  endurcit  le  cceur  de 
Pharaon. — xi.  10.  Et  l’Eternel  endur- 
CIT  le  cceur  de  Pharaon 

It  seems  a  singular  mode  of  revi¬ 
sion  and  correction  to  leave  former 
difficulties  as  they  existed  before. 

Some  controversialists  have  taken 
occasion,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Jephtha’s  vow,  to  assert,  that  Judaism 
admitted  of  human  sacrifices.  Let 
us  see  how  the  Geneva  translators,  in 
their  edition  of  1S05,  have  rendered 
Judges  xi.  31. 

“  Ce  qui  sortira  de  via  maison  venant 
au  dev  ant  de  moi,  apres  won  heureuse 
expedition  contre  les  Hammonites,  sera 
com  acre  a  VEternel.'’ 

3,9.  “  Ellerevint  au  lout  des  deux  mots 
vers  son  pere,  qui  exccuta  d  son  dgard  le 
v(eu  qu'l  avoitfa.it,  ensorte  qu'elle  n'eut 
de  commerce  avec  aucun  homme :  de  Id 
vint  qu’en  Israel,  40.  les  files  d’IsraH 
alloient  chaque  hnnde  pleurer  quatre  jours 
avec  la  file  de  Jephtd  Galaadite.” 

The  above  passages  have  often  been 
the  subjects  of  learned  and  elaborate 
discussion.  It  would  here  be  out  of 
place  to  enter  into  the  argument ;  but 
it  is  curious  to  see  with  how  very  dif¬ 
ferent  a  conception  of  the  matter, 
they  who  have  had  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  stereotype  version  must 
have  contemplated  the  above  curious 
portion  of  antient  history. 

Judges  xi.  31.  “  Alors  tout  ce  qui  sor¬ 
tira  des  portes  de  ma  mciison  au  decant 
de  moi,  quand  je  retournerai  en  paix 
d’ apres  les  Hammonites ,  sera  a  VEternel, 

et  JE  OFFRIKAI  EN  HOLOCAUSTS. 

39.  (i  Et  au  bout  de  deux  m ois  elle  re- 
tourna  vers  son  pere,  et  il  lui  fit  selon 
le  vceu  qu’il  avoit  fait,  et  elle  ne  con- 
nut  point  cV  homme.  De  Id  vint  la  cou- 
tume  en  Israel, 

40.  <(  Qu’annuellement  les  files  d’  Israel 
ALLOIENT  POUR  PLEURER  la  flic  de  Jejphti 


Galaadite,  pendaM  quatre  jours  chaqut 
ann<$e.” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Holocaust 
was  a  sacrifice  among  the  Jews,  in 
which  the  victim  was  wholly  consumed 
by  fire.  If  the  interpretation  of  the; 
London  Editors  be  admitted,  and 
Jephtba  actually  made  a  holocaust  of 
his  daughter,  we  have  in  the  sacred 
writings  an  example  of  human  sacri¬ 
fice.  But  how  strange  must  it  appear 
that  the  Pastors  and  Professors  of 
Geneva  should,  in  the  years  1805  and 
1811,  exhibit  versions  of  an  intricate 
and  perplexing  passage  of  Scripture, 
so  contradictory  and  hostile  to  each 
other.  Or  rather,  has  not  the  Lon¬ 
don  Editor,  in  this  instance  at  least, 
abused  the  names  of  these  learned 
and  judicious  interpreters. 

Numerous  examples  might  easily 
be  cited,  in  which  the  Geneva  Pastors 
and  Professors  have  removed  former 
difficulties,  and  by  the  simplicity  and 
perspicuity  of  their  style  have  ren¬ 
dered  due  honour  to  the  sublime  ideas 
of  the  inspired  writers. 

Dr.  Wanostrocht  had  just  reason  to 
observe,  that, 

“  Dans  bien  des  passages  surtout  des 
Pseaumes,  l’ancienne  version  etoit  si 
peu  intelligible,  que  beaucoup  de  Fran¬ 
cois  6toient  obliges  d’avoir  recours 
l’^dition  Latine  pour  en  entendre  le 
sens 

In  considering  the  two  books 
gravely,  and  without  any  preposses¬ 
sion,  this  question  naturally  arises. 
Why  did  not  the  editors  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  edition  carefully  follow  the  Ge¬ 
neva  Bible  of  1805,  which  is  in  all  re¬ 
spects  so  admirably  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  piety  and  religion? 
Was  it  because  the  Geneva  Bible  of 
the  above  date  is  not  Calviiii&tic? 

U pon  this  head  we  wish  to  say  a  word : 
though  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we 
should  enter  into  any  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  Calvinism,  upon  which 
our  sentiments  are  sufficiently  known. 

The  Pastors  and  Professors  of  Ge¬ 
neva  are  unquestionably  Calvinists  — 
consistent  and  systematic  Calvinists  ; 
but  their  version  of  the  Bible,  as  it 
appears  in  their  edition  of  1805,  sub¬ 
jects  them  to  no  reprehension  on  this 
head.  It  is  our  duty  to  observe,  that 
justice  has  not  been  done  them,  that 

*  See  V AvertiSsement  de  la  Liturgie  de 
1806.  Dr.  Wanostrocht  is  well  known 
by  various  works  on  education. 
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an  undue  use  has  been  made  of  their 
names  ;  and.  that  the  version,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  stereotype  edition  of 
1811,  is  defective  in  some  instances, 
and  very  exceptionable  in  others  ;  the 
very  title-page  is  full  of  gross  errors, 
and  shews  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  the 
French  idiom.  Both  editions  are  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  Geneva  edition  has  in 
its  title,  La  Sainte  Bible  ou  Le 
Yieux  et  i,e  Nouveau  Testament, 

. —  this  is  proper.  The  new  edition 
has,  after  La  Sainte  Bible,  the  words 
qui  contient ,  which  is  not  proper,  nor 
is  it  at  all  just.  A  little  lower,  in  the 
edition  of  1811,  we  have  Edition 
Stereotype  revue  et  corrigee, —  this  is 
right;  but  then  we  have  the  mascu¬ 
line  imp  rim  to  agree  with  the  fe¬ 
minine  edition .  En  langue  Angloise, 
&c.  is  English  French,  and  so  is  pour 
Gale,  &c.  It  should  have  been  either 
chez  M.  Gale,  or  au  depens ,  &c.  We 
have,  however,  enabled  our  readers 
to  judge  for  themselves,  and  are  not 
sorry  to  take  leave  of  a  painful  office. 

124.  Memoirs  of  the  IJfe,  Writings,  and 
Correspondence  of  William  Smellie. 
F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A-  S.  Edi  nb.  late  Printer 
in  Edinburgh,  Secretary  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Natural  History  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Scotish  Antiquaries,  8cc.  By 
Robert  Kerr,  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S. 
Edinburgh.  Two  Vols .  8 no.  pp.  9,92. 
1811.  Longm an  and  Co. 

THE  early  part  at  least  of  Mr. 
Smellie’s  life,  as  here  detailed,  is  in¬ 
teresting,  as  exhibiting  an  useful  ex¬ 
ample  of  professional  industry,  a 
laudable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
that  patience  and  perseverance  which 
seldom  fail  to  lead  to  competence, 
if  not  to  opulence.  But  in  more  ad¬ 
vanced  life,  his  biographer  has  not 
succeeded  in  rendering  nis  narrative 
equally  important.  lie  has  not  been 
able  to  conceal  Mr.  Smeliie’s  peculi¬ 
arities  of  temper  and  ways  of  think¬ 
ing  ;  and  they  are  not  of  the  most 
amiable  cast.  Upon  the  whole  it  ap- 
ears,  that  sufficient  justice  would 
ave  been  done  to  his  memory,  by  a 
much  shorter  account,  and  that  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  Corre¬ 
spondence,  particularly  in  the  second 
volume,  might  have  been  suppressed, 
as  very  little  interesting  to  the  prrblick, 
Mr.  Smellie  was  horn  in  the  Plea- 
saunce,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1740. 
His  father,  Alexander  Smellie,  was  a 
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master-builder  and  stone-mason,  and 
a  good  classical  scholar.  William  was 
educated  at  a  school  in  the  village  of 
Duddingstone,  near  his  paternal  re¬ 
sidence,  and,  when  about  twelve  years  / 
old,  was  bound  apprentice  to  Messrs. 
Hamilton,  Balfour,  and  Neil,  printers 
in  Edinburgh,  for  the  term  of  six 
years  and  a  half.  Such  was  his  dili¬ 
gence  and  attention  to  the  business, 
that,  two  years  before  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  intrusted 
w  ith  the  correction  of  the  press,  and 
during  this  time  he  attended  some  of 
the  classes  of  the  University.  In  1757, 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Society 
having  offered  a  prize  for/  the  most 
accurate  edition  of  a  Latin  classic,  Mr. 
Smellie  printed  an  edition  of  Terence, 
to  which  the  prize  was  adjudged.  It 
was  published  in  1758,  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Harwood  and  his  sue-' 
cessors  in  Classical  Bibliography,  as 
an  immaculate  edition ;  but  they  men¬ 
tion  it  as  printed  by  Messrs.  Hamilton, 
Balfour,  and  Neil,  without  any  fiotice 
of  Smellie.  His  biographer’s  account 
is,  that  when  the  prize  was  offered, 

“  Mr.  Smellie,  in  the  name  of  his 
masters,  became  a  competitor,  and 
produced  an  edition  of  Terence,  in 
duodecimo,  the  whole  of  which  he 
set  up  and  corrected  himself,  and  for 
which  the  prize  (a  silver  medal)  was 
awarded  to  his  masters  /”  The  fact 
we  suspect  to  he,  that  his  masters 
procured  a  correct  text  of  Terence, 
prepared  for  the  press  by  some  scho¬ 
lar,  and  employed  their,  apprentice  to 
execute  the  mechanical  part  of  com¬ 
posing  and  correcting  the  errors  of 
the  press.  Of  the  edition  itself,  we 
cannot  add  any  thing  to  Mr.  Kerr's 
panegyric. 

“  Besides  its  incomparable  accu¬ 
racy,  it  is  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  ty¬ 
pography,  and  might  challenge  compa¬ 
rison,  in  point  of  fine  printing,  with 
any  of  the  boasted  works  which  have 
issued  of  late  years  from  the  crack 
printing-houses,  either  of  London  or 
Edinburgh.  In  point  of  accuracy  it 
leaves  them  all  behind.” — -  Crack ,  we 
presume,  is  a  Scotch  word  for  cele¬ 
brated ,  or  perhaps  boastful.  In  Eng¬ 
lish  it  is  not  an  adjective,  nor  very  re¬ 
spectable  as  a  substantive,  whether 
applied  to  a  printing-house  or  a  prin¬ 
ter.  But  we  have  another  circum¬ 
stance  recorded  respecting  this  edition 
of  Terence,  which  we  recommend  to 
Mr.  Dibdin  for  the  next  edition  of  hi* 
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Bibliography.  “  The  ink  used  is  said 
to  have  been  made  from  the  soot,  or 
lamp-black,  gathered  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  lamps,”  undoubtedly  a  very 
appropriate  ingredient  in  a  classical 
Composition. 

In  April  1759,  when  Mr.  Smellie’* 
apprenticeship  expired,  he  entered 
into  an  engagement  with  Messrs. 
Murray  and  Cochrane,  Printers  in 
Edinburgh,  to  correct  the  press,  and 
collect  articles  for  the  Scots  Magazine, 
printed  by  them,  &c.  In  this  em¬ 
ployment  he  continued  until  1765, 
when  he  entered  into  business  as  a 
printer  on  his  own  account.  While 
in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Murray,  he 
employed  his  leisure  time  in  attending 
the  University  lectures,  on  literature 
in  general,  and  on  medicine,  botany, 
chemistry,  &c.  To  the  study  of  na¬ 
tural  history  he  became  early  at¬ 
tached  ;  and  in  1760  had  collected  an 
extensive  series  of  plants,  which  he 
presented  to  Dr.  Hope,  then  pro¬ 
fessor  of  botany.  He  afterwards  (in 
1764)  gained  a  prize  medal  for  a 
“  Dissertation  on  the  Sexes  of  Plants,” 
in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Lin- 
nteus.  The  substance  of  this  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  first  volnme'of  his  “  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Natural  History.”  While 
he  attended  the  botanical  lectures, 
they  were  interrupted  by  Dr.  Hope’s 
confinement  in  consequence  of  a  hurt ; 
and  oil  this  occasion  the  Doctor  was 
so  sensible  of  Mr.  Smellie’s  abilities 
that  he  requested  him  to  continue 
the  lectures  during  his  absence,  which 
Mr.  Smellie  did  for  about  six  weeks, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  fellow- 
students.  J  , 

An  honour  like  this,  for  an  honour 
it  certainly  was,  could  not  fail  to 
make  his  abilities  known;  and  his 
friends  began  now  to  solicit  him  to 
follow  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
Divinity  was  first  recommended, 
which  we  are  rather  surprised  at, 
considering  in  what  a  different  chan¬ 
nel  his  talents  had  appeared;  this, how¬ 
ever,  he  declined,  from  a  motive 
which  does  him  much  honour,  an 
awful  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
clerical  character.  To  medicine  he 
appears  to  have  been  more  disposed, 
and  went  through  a  complete  course 
of  studies  connected  with  it ;  but  the 
only  result  of  his  labour  was  the  as¬ 
sistance  he  gave  to  Dr.  Buchan  in  the 
compilation  of  that  very  popular 
Gejit.  Mao.  December,  1811 
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work.  “  Domestic  Medicine,’*  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  latter  in  1770.  The 
amount  of  that  assistance,  which  ha» 
always  been  supposed  considerable, 
is  not  ascertained  by  our  biographer  § 
but  he  thinks  Dr.  Stuart’s  assertion, 
that  the  “  whole  was  compiled  by 
Mr.  Smellie,”  quite  erroneous. 

Iu  1765,  as  already  noticed,  Mr. 
Smellie  commenced  business  as  a 
printer,  in  partnership  wi»h  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Auld,  printer,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Auld,  writer  to  the  signet  (i.  e.  soli¬ 
citor  or  attorney).  About  two  years 
after,  the  latter  withdrew,  and  Mr. 
John  Balfour  was  added  to  the  firm. 
This  continued  until  1771,  when  Mr. 
Auld  withdrew,  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  with  Mh  Smellie. 

One  of  his  earliest  literary  scheraef 
was  the  compilation  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica,”  3  vol.s,  4to,  published  in  1771. 
Of  this  he  composed  or  compiled  the 
principal  articles,  and  superintended 
the  whole  ;  for  which  he  received  the 
sum  of  =£'200.  from  the  proprietors  5 
but  he  declined  taking  any  concern 
in  the  second  or  subsequent  editious. 

In  1773,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Gilbert  Stuart,  he  engaged  in  a  new 
monthly  work,  entitled  “The  Edin¬ 
burgh  Magazine  and  Review,”  of  the 
fate  of  which  we  have  the  following 
account : 

“The  first  number  was  published  about 
the  middle  of  October  1773;  and  th# 
work  was  conducted  for  some  years  with 
great  spirit,  much  display  of  talept, 
and  conspicuous  merit.  It  would  as¬ 
suredly  have  succeeded,  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  emolument  of  its  proprietors,  and 
the  lasting  fame  of  its  conductors,  if  ita 
management  had  been  entirely  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  calm,  judicious,  and  conci¬ 
liatory  controul  of  Mr.  Smellie.  But, 
owing  to  the  harsh  irritability  of  temper, 
and  the  severe  anct-almost  indiscriminate 
satire  in  which  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart  in¬ 
dulged,  several  of  the  Reviews  which* 
appeared  iu  that  Magazine  gave  great 
offence  to  many  leading  characters  of  th® 
day,  which  occasioned  the  sales  to  be¬ 
come  so  much  diminished  as  to  render  it 
a  losing  concern  to  the  adventurers,  inso¬ 
much  that  it  was  discontinued  on  th$ 
publication  of  the  number  for  August 
1776,  after  the  production  of  47  nunv> 
bers,  formi agfive  octavo  volumes. 

“  Few  periodical  publications  of  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  nature  have  ever  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  move  tglent,  genius,  and 
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ipiritf  perhaps  none  with  less  judicious 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  and 
opinions  of  the  time  and  place  in  which 
it  appeared.  In  both  of  these  attributes 
of  excellence  and  defect,  it  was  emi¬ 
nently  beholden  to  Dr.  Stuart.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  excellent  talents  and  much  li¬ 
teracy  taste/ which  had  been  cultivated 
by  a  most  liberal  and  extensive  educa¬ 
tion,  his  genius  and  spirit,  conscious  of 
superior  powers  and  attainments,  were 
hold  and  regardless  almost  of  every  con¬ 
sideration  of  prudence  or  discretion.  If 
he  had  regulated  his  exertions  in  the 
conduct  of  this  Magazine  and  Review  by 
a  similar  calm  suavity  of  mind  and  man¬ 
ners  with  that  which  ever  adhered  to  his 
literary  coadjutor  Mr.  Stnellie,  in  every 
difficulty,  and  through  many  trying  si¬ 
tuations,  the  success  of  this  adventure 
must  have  been  secure,  and,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  dhy,  could  not  have  failed  of  being 
brilliant.  But  Dr.  Stuart  was  a  disap¬ 
pointed  man :  thwarted  in  his  early 
prospects  of  establishment  in  life,  through 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequences 
of  his  own  rash  and  imprudent  conduct, 
he  became  indignantly  hostile  against 
others  for  the  indispensable  effects  of  his 
own  improprieties.  In  the  gratification 
of  his  misplaced  resentments,  he  care¬ 
lessly  ruined  the  cherished  offspring  of 
his  own  conceptions;  which,  under  ju¬ 
dicious  management,  must  have  grown 
to  giant  strength,  and  splendid  fame 
land  fortune.” 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  smile  to 
find  that  there  was  a  time  when  an 
Edinburgh  Review  was  discouraged 
on  account  of  its  “  severe  and  almost 
indiscriminate  satire  1”  Mr.  Smellie’s 
biographer  has  overloaded  his  work 
with  the  history  of  this  short-lived 
and  forgotten  publication ;  but  as  he 
seems  to  think  Dr.  Stuart  the  sole 
cause  of  its  death,, we  shall  select  a 
page  or  two  more,  to  shew  with  what 
gross  levity  and  want  of  feeling  the 
publication  was  carried  ou  by  Messrs. 
Smellie  and  Co. 

“  In  the  year  1773,  the  late  laborious 
and  ingenious  Dr.  Henry,  then  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  brought 
out  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of 
Great  Britain.  Dr.  Henry  applied  on 
this  occasion  to  the  late  celebrated  Da¬ 
vid  Hume,  earnestly  entreating  him  to 
write  an  account  of  that  volume  for  the 
Review  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine ; 
Mr.  Hume  consented  to  gratify  his 
wishes.  When  the  manuscript  appeared, 
fend  was  read  to  the  club  of  Reviewers, 
the  praises  it  contained  were  considered 
»o  overstrained,  as  to  have  beea  actually 


meant  by  Mr.  Hume'  to  burlesque  the' 
author.  It  was  therefore  committed  to 
the  farther  consideration  of  one  of  their 
number,  who  still  continued  of  the  same* 
opinion,  and  who  accordingly  raised  the 
encomiums  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  extra¬ 
vagance,  that  no  person  could  possibly 
have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  Re¬ 
viewer.  In  this  state  of  exaltation,  a 
proof  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hume  for  his  per¬ 
usal  and  corrections  ;  who,  to  the  asto¬ 
nishment  of  the  members,  sent  them 
an  angry  letter1,  complaining  loudly  of 
the  freedoms  they  had  used  with  his 
manuscript,  and  declaring  that  he  was 
perfectly  sincere  in  the  account  which 
he  had  given  of  Dr.  Henryks  History. 
Upon  this  Mr.  Hume’s  altered  Review 
was  cancelled ;  and  a  new  one  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  member  of  the  society,  con¬ 
demning  the  bookdn  terms  perhaps  too 
severe  ;  so  that  Mr.  Hume’s  intention 
of  serving  Dr.  Henry  proved  not  only 
abortive,  but  was  the  occasion  of  indue* 
ing  a  severe  criticism  on  his  work. 

“  In  the  course  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine  and  Review,  a  person  took  it 
into  his  head  to  publish  a  book  on  Fal¬ 
conry  ;  but  found  himself  unable  to 
write  a  preface,  and  applied  to  Mr. 
Smellie  for  assistance,  who  accordingly 
wrote  a  preface  for  him,  in  which  he 
turned  the  whole  work  into  complete 
ridicule.  The  poor  Falconer  thought 
the  preface  a  perfect  masterpiece,  and 
prefixed  it  to  his  work  exactly  as  written 
by  Mr.  Smellie.  It  was  afterwards  re* 
viewed  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and 
Review  in  the  most  whimsical  and  ridi¬ 
culous  style,  which  effectually  put  the 
sale  of  the  book  to  a  stand.  In  the  Re¬ 
view,  the  preface  is  particularly  taken 
notice  of.  This  transaction  occasioned 
the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Smellie  frort* 
the  Rev.  A.  Gillies,'  a  gentleman  of  great 
abilities,  one  of  the  first-rate  Reviewers 
in  that  Magazine,  and  author  of  an  es* 
say  in  the  same  publication,  whimsi¬ 
cally  entitled  ‘A  Modest  Defence  of  Bias* 
phemy.’  The  letter  has  no  date,  but 
must  have  been  written  before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  review  of  the  Treatise 
on  Falconry,  in  the  number  for  October 
1773,  vol.  1.  p.  92.  That  Review  was 
drawn  up  by  the  late  worthy  and  inge* 
nious  Dr.  Blacklock. 

“  The  Rev.  A.  Gillies  to  Mr.  W.  Smelliej, 

“  My  dear  Sir,  No  Date. 

“  Nothing  was  ever  more  happily  de¬ 
scriptive.  You  have  hit  off  our  antient 
Falconer  inculpably  well.  I  see  him  in 
the  back  apartment,  rejoicing  at  hi# 
prospect  of  appearing  as  an  Author, 
Alas !  the  world  is  plenteous  in  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  amazingly  bountiful 
too  in  bestowing  them.  He  imagined 
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his  work,  luckless  wight!  among  the 
necessaries  of  life.  How  can  it  but 
grieve  him,  to  see  people  set  at  least  an 
equal  value  upon  bread  and  butter? 
He  is  now  convinced  that  the  half  is,  on 
some  occasions,  greater  than  the  whole. 
The  agonies  of  his  balked  avarice  wring 
his  heart ;  and,  to  complete  his  distress, 
his  vanity  is  also  stabbed.  It  would  go 
to  your  very  soul  to  survey  his  prolix 
melancholy  countenance.  You  would 
imagine  he  had  been  just  bereft  by  light¬ 
ning  of  a  wife  and  nine  small  children  ; 
sad  calamity  !  I  am  naturally  compas¬ 
sionate,  and  offer  him  consolation  now 
and  then,  as  thus:  ‘  Sir,  let  not  this 
misfortune  prey  upon  your  vitals.  The 
affair  is  not  so  deplorable  as  you  fancy. 
Consider,  I  beseech  you,  that  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  called  an  Author  is  a  cheap 
acquisition,  at  the  trifling  loss  in  which 
that  title  has  involvedyou.  Neverwas  there 
a  greater  Author.  You  are. the  only  man 
in  the  realm  who  can  boast  of  a  library 
©f  above  five  hundred  volumes,  all  of 
your  own  composition  !  Think  of  that, 
Sir,  and  be  happy.’  He  growls,  ‘  Sink 
the  honour:  I  want  profit/  and  so  re¬ 
fuses  to  be  comforted. 

“  I  have  seen  your  proposals  for  a  new 
Magazine ;  and,  as  you  are.  concerned 
in  it,  my  hopes  of  its  success  are  very 
sanguine.  The  effusions  of  your  own 
humour,  if  you  have  leisure  to  write, 
will  afford  matter  of  .endless  laughter. 
Such  (i  Magazine  is  a  right  thing  in  our 
country.  The  Scotch  have  sense  enough 
to  instruct,  and  wit  enough  to  divert 
one  another  :  and  you  give  them  a  cre¬ 
ditable  way  of  shewing  both.  Thus  the 
flimsy,  frivolous  things  that  come  from 
London,  to  steal  our  money  and  vitiate 
our  taste,  will  remain  in  the  land  of 
their  nativity. 

The  stated  period  of  publishing  such 
compilements  is,  perhaps,  hurtful  to  t.hei r 
reputation.  You  may  not  always  be 
fortunate  enough  to  furnish  a  monthly 
collection  of  clever  original  pieces. 
When  necessity  compels  you  to  give 
your  readers  dull  things,  they  lose  Ml  pa¬ 
tience,  and  the  character  of  your  work 
sinks.  What  if  you  advertised  you 
should  publish  sooner  or  later  just  as 
you  have  exquisite  materials  ?  The  idea 
is  full  of  respect  for  the  publick,  and 
therefore  catching.  There  is  one  way, 
but  I  dare  not  recommend  it,  of  making 
the  three  kingdoms  your  customers. 
The  undertakers  of  the  Town  and  Coun¬ 
try  Magazine  discovered  much  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  degeneracy,  when  they 
fell  upon  the  idea  of  their  t6te-a-t£tes. 
Your  general  invectives  against  vice  ex¬ 
cite  no  curiosity ;  nor  is  the  matter 
much  mended  by  conjuring  up  prettigate 


phantoms,  such  as  Damons  and  Celias, 
My  Lord  K — — t,  or  my  Lady  P— — -3 1 
Actual,  existing,  industrious  sinners? 
That  is  the  thing !  This  sort  of  biogra¬ 
phy  is  wonderfully  taking.  'Tis  true, 
all  the  world  will  call  you  a  confounded 
slanderous  fellow;  but,  mind  me,  all 
the  world  will  buy  your  slanders.  You 
may  look  grave,  and  alledge  the  reform¬ 
ation  of  individuals  is  your  design.  Ah, 
ha,  ha!  If  I  have  any  thing  candid  for 
your  use,  you  shall  have  it. 

“  'Yours,  &c.  A.  Gilues.” 

Few  things  can  compensate  for  the 
publication  of  such  vulgar  correspond¬ 
ence  as  this  ;  and  yet  we  might  pro¬ 
duce  many  such  specimens  winch,  had 
tb  ey  even  been  superior,  would  ap¬ 
pear  as  little  interesting  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Mr.  Smellie,  of  the  curiosity 
of  the  publick. 

In  1790  Mr.  Smellie  published  tire 
first  volume  of  the  only  work  for 
which  he  is  likely  to  be  remembered, 
“  The  Philosophy  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,”  4to. 

“  This  excellent  and  luminous  work 
consists  of  a  considerable  number  of 
dissertations  on  interesting  subjects,  in 
the  extensive  and  almost  inexhaustible 
science  of  Natural  History ;  some  of 
which  bad  been  previously  prepared  as 
portions  of  his  intended  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  that  subject,  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  these  Memoirs, 
and  others  were  written  expressly  for  the 
present  occasion.  Of  the  origin  of  this 
work  Mr.  Smellie  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  in  his  Preface  ;  yet  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  that,  from  some  letters  on  this 
subject,  already  inserted,  the  original 
idea  certainly  appears  to  have  been  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  subject  ;  and, 
on  finding  a  considerabie  opposition  to 
that  plan,  it  had  been  altered  to  a  direct 
publication. 

“  ‘  About  fifteen  years  ago,  in  a  con¬ 
versation  with  the  late  worthy,  respect¬ 
able,  and  ingenious  Lord  Karnes,  upon 
the  too  general  neglect  of  natural  know¬ 
ledge,  bis  Lordship  suggested  the  idea 
of  composing  a  book  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Natural  History.  In  a  work  of  this 
kind,  he  proposed  that  the  productions 
of  Nature,  which  to  us  are  almost  infi¬ 
nite,  should,  instead  of  being  treated 
individually,  be  arranged  under  general 
heads ;  that,  in  each  of  these  divisions, 
the  known  facts  as  well  as  reasonings 
should  be  collected  and  methodised  in 
the  form  of  regular  discourses ;  that  as 
few  technical  terms  as  possible  should 
be  employed ;  and  that  all  the  useful 
and  amusing  views  arising  from  the 

different 
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different  subjects  should  be  exhibited  in 
Bucb  a  manner,  as  to  convey  both  plea¬ 
sure  and  information,  The  idea  struck  me. 
1  have  been  occasionally  employed  since 
that  period  in  collecting  and  digesting 
materials  from  the  most  authentic 
Sources.  These  materials  I  have  inter¬ 
spersed  with  such  observations,  reflec¬ 
tions,  and  reasonings,  as  occurred  to 
tne  from  considering  the  multifarious 
Subjects  of  which  1  have  ventured  to 
treat.  ***** 

“  ‘  I  now,  with  much  diffidence,  sub¬ 
mit  my  labours  to  public  opinion.  An 
examination  of  the  Contents ,  however, 
will  convey  a  more  clear  idea  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  work  than  a  multiplicity  of 
Words.  But  I  thought  it  proper  to  prefix 
3.  short  account  of  the  circumstances 
and  motives  which  induced  me  to  en¬ 
gage  in  an  undertaking  so  extensive  and 
so  difficult  to  perform  with  tolerable 
Success.' 

((  This  work  alone  would  have  amply 
Sufficed  to  establish  the  fame  of  Mr. 
Smellie  as  a  man  of  learning  and  talents, 
if  his  name  had  never  been  conjoined 
with  any  other  literary  enterprise.  A 
second  volume  was  left  by  him  in  ma¬ 
nuscript,  which  was  published  by  his. 
son  in  1799,  Although  published  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  at  an  interval  of  nine  years, 
jt  has  been  thought  proper  to  conjoin 
the  account  of  the  two  volumes  of  this 
book  together  as  one  whole.  It  would 
fat.exceed  the  due  bounds  to  which  these 
Memoirs  are  necessarily  limited,  to  en¬ 
ter  into  an  extended  critical  analysis  of 
this  interesting  and  instructive  work,  the 
best  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  appeared; 
fell,  therefore,  that  we  propose  to  at¬ 
tempt  in  this  place  is,  to  give  a  short 
general  view  of  the  plan,  nature,  and 
Execution  of  the  work.  After  which  we 
Shall  close  this  portion  of  the  work  with 
*.  selection  from  the  letters  which  still 
remain  in  Mr.  Smellie’s  repositories  on 
the  subject.” 

For  this  “  short  general  view”  we 
tnust  reier  to  the  volumes  before  us. 

After  completing  the  manuscript  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  above 
work,  which  was  published  af  er  his 
death,  Mr,  Smellie  proposed  to  have 
Undertaken  the  composition  of  a  series 
of  biographical  memoirs  of  the  lives 
and  w  filings  of  such  authors  as  had 
employed  him  to  print  their  works. 
In  this  he  had  made  some  progress; 
and  his  lives  of  Hume,  Smith,  Mon¬ 
ro,  and  Kamo,  have  been  since  pub¬ 
lished;  and  although  we  arc  .f  ar  from 
thinking  them  models  in  that  species 
of  composition,  and  consider  the  au- 
thoi  u  t&Uiejr  pajitiai,  wc  should  h*v« 
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been  happy  to  have  the  list  completed 
which  his  biographer  gives  at  p.  4 IT 
of  this  work.  The  Scotch  literati 
have  been  too  neglectful  of  their  emir 
nent  men,  but  some  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  have  lately  appeared,  as  Forbes’s 
Life  of  Beattie,  and  Lord  Wood- 
houslee’s  Life  of  Kames;  and  we  hope 
for  more  from  men  of  equal  talents, 
divested,  however,  of  that  mass  of 
irrelevant  matter  which  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  volumes  before 
us,  and  obliges  .us  to  hasten  to  their 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Smeilie  died  Jund  24,  1795 j 
and  from  the  elaborate  character 
given  of  him  by  his  biographer  we 
should  have  little  inclination  to  make 
any  deductions,  if  he  had  not  too 
often  presented  us  with  traits  of  cha¬ 
racter  by  no  means  of  the  amiable 
kind*.  Mr.  Smellie’s  memory  will 
be  best  preserved  by  his  “  Philosophy 
of  Natural  History,”  and  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Bulfon  ;  but  he  cannot  be  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  rank  of  a  hero  in  litera¬ 
ture.  We  have  already  hinted  that 
much  of  the  correspondence  in  these 
volumes  is  extremely  unimportant. 
A  very  great  proportion  certainly  de- 
serves  this  character  ;  and  Mr.  Kerr, 
who,  we  presume,  is  not  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ireland,  seems  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  this  in  a  new  way  ;  iii  Vol.  I,  p„ 
60,  he  presents  us  with  a  letter  “  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  particularly  apply 
to  any  of  the  important  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Smellie.”  The  only  valu¬ 
able  part  of  the  extraneous  matter  is 
that  which  comprises  some  biogra¬ 
phical  accounts  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart, 
and  a  few  other  contemporaries.  The 
very  confused  arrangement  is  in  some 
measure  relieved  by  a  copious  index. 

125.  Sir  John  Carr’;  Travels  in  Spain* 
concluded  from  page  53. 

WE  resu.’  e  our  extracts,  by  con¬ 
fessing  ourselves  much  impressed  by 
the  general  spirit  of  philanthropy  in 
which  these  Travels  are  written.  The 
interest  of  every  thing  that  relates  to 
Spain  at  this  crisis  seems  deepened. 
The  ingenious  Author  visited  the 
finest  provinces,  and  proceeded  higher 
in  Catalonia  than  most  of  the  Eng* 
lish  Travellers. 


*  Specimens  are  given  of  his  social 
qualities  and  of  bis  wit>  which  are  of  th« 
lowest  kind* 
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Among  various  other  matters  we 
have  to  notice  the  coolness  ©f  the  ci¬ 
tizens  of  Cadiz  to  the  heroine  Augus- 
tiua  Zaragozza:  likewise  the  affecting 
fate  of  Palafox  : 

<f  So  much  envy  does  merit  always  ex¬ 
cite,  that  there  were  many  in  Cadiz, 
and  men  too,  who  coldly  called  this 
young  heroine  the  Artillery-woman ;  and 
observed,  that  they  should  soon  have 
nothing  but  battalions  of  women  in  the 
field,  instead  of  attending  to  their  do¬ 
mestic  concerns,  if  every  romantic  fe¬ 
male  was  rewarded  and  commissioned  as 
Augustina  had  been.  Base  detractors ! 
happy  would  it  have  been  for  your  coun¬ 
try,  if  many  of  your  soldiers,  and  most 
of  your  chiefs,  had  acted  with  the  un¬ 
daunted  intrepidity  and  unshaken  pa¬ 
triotism  of  this  young  female  \  The  in¬ 
terest  of  my  interview  with  her  was  much 
increased  by  the  following  circumstance: 
Brig.-gen.  Doyle  was  relating  to  her  the 
deplorable  state  to  which  Palafox  had 
been  reduced  just  before  and  after  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Enemy  in  the 
second  siege  :  she  listened  to  him  with 
the  most  anxious  attention.  ‘  Ah,  Au¬ 
gustina,’  said  he,  ‘  now  attend  to  the 
last  letters  of  your  friend,  hero,  and  ge¬ 
neral  ;  he  will  speak  to  you  through 
them.’  He  then  read  to  her  some  very 
affecting  letters  written  to  Brig.-gen. 
Doyle  a  short  time  before,  and  after  the 
surrender,  which  he  afterwards  trans¬ 
lated  to  me,  and  of  which  the  following 
are  translated  copies  : 

‘  Zaragoza Feb.  7,  1809. 

*  My  dearest  friend  and  brother,  1  have 
just  received  your  letter — but  no  one 
comes  to  my  assistance  on  any  side  :  you, 
however,  know  me  well :  you  kn6w  I 
will  sooner  die  than  cover  myself  with 
disgrace.  But,  if  you  do  not  help  me, 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  Ah,  my  friend,  this 
thought  does  indeed  afflict  me:  but  I 
want  not  courage  to  die  for  the  preserv¬ 
ation  of  my  honour  :  if  you  do  not  come 
quickly-— very  quickly — receive  the  last 
embraces  of  your  dearest  friend  and  bro¬ 
ther.  Sufficient  that  I  say  to  you,  my 
tried  friend.  (These  three  words  are  in 
English.)  The  bearer*  of  this  will  tell 
you  —  Ah,  my  friend  !  my  brother  !’ 

“It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe, 
that  the  line  of  service  in  which  Brig.- 
general  Doyle  was  principally  engaged, 
was  that  of  collecting  information  of 
the  movements  of  the  Enemy,  and  fur- 


*  “  This  man  was  a  priest,  who,  with 
great  address,  and  at  the  imminent  pe- 
jril  of  his  life,  contrived  to  quit  Zara¬ 
goza,  and  reach  Urig.-gcfl.  ^oyle  with 
tills  letter/* 
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nishjng  succours  to  the  patriotic  troops 
of  Spain,  a  species  of  service  for  which 
the  General,  by  his  activity,  zeal,  ad¬ 
dress,  and  local  knowledge,  was  emi¬ 
nently  qualified.  He  made  every  exer¬ 
tion  to  send  succours  to  the  brave  Arra- 
gonese  in  their  renowned  city,  hut  with¬ 
out  success.  A  dreadful  pestilential 
fever  broke  out  amongst  them.  Qvving 
to  excess  of  fatigue,  and  the  desperate 
condition  of  himself  and  his  heroic  com¬ 
rades,  Palafox  became  delirious ;  and, 
when  the  French  entered  Zaragoza,  was 
unable  to  make  any  arrangements  for 
his  personal  safety.  Augustina  caught 
the  pestilence,  which  was  incumbering 
the  streets  with  its  victims.  She  had 
too  much  distinguished  herself  not  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  French.  She 
was  made  prisoner,  and  removed  to  an 
hospital,  where,  as  she  was  considered 
to  be  dying  of  the  fever,  her  guard  paid 
but  little  attention  to  her.  However, 
her  good  constitution  began  to  triumph 
over  this  cruel  malady  ;  and,  finding  she 
was  but  little  watched,  she  contrived  to 
elude  the  centinel;  and,  in  a  manner  as 
extraordinary  as  the  rest  of  her  exploits, 
escaped  the  Enemy,  and  joined  several 
of  her  friends  who  had  fled  to  the  pa¬ 
triots  in  perfect  safety.  General  Doyle 
then  read  another,  the  last  note  but 
one  he  had  at  that  time  received  from 
Palafox  :  it  was  written  at  Pamplona, 
to  which  place  he  had  been  removed  by 
the  Enemy,  in  his  way  to  Paris  ;  and 
was  dated  March  13.  *  My  dearest 

Doyle  —  my  friend  —  my  brother  —  for 
God’s  sake  send  me  by  the  bearer,  or  by 
letter  on  Bayonne,  some  money — *You 
know  how  long  a  journey  is  before  me, 
and  the  moment  will  arrive  when  I  shall 
beg  charity.  This  is  the  only  comfort 
I  can  now  receive  from  your  good  heart. 
My  dearest  friend,  they  have  robbed  nie 
to  the  very  shirt.  Adieu — adieu — adieuP 
The  face  of  Augustina,  which,  as  1  have 
observed,  is  remarkable  for  its  sweet¬ 
ness,  assumed  a  mingled  expression  of 
commiseration  for  her  hero,  and  revenge 
against  his  enemies.  Fler  eyes,  natu¬ 
rally  soft,  flashed  with  peculiar  lire  and 
animation  ;  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks; 
and,  clasping  her  hands  as  the  last  word 
‘  adieu’  was  repeated,  she  exclaimed, 

‘  Oh,  (hose  base  invaders  of  my  country, 
those  oppressors  of  its  best  of  patriots  ! 
should  the  fate  of  war  place  any  of  them 
within  my  power,  I  will  instantly  deliver 
up  their  throats  to  the  knife.’  ” 

In  the  account  Sir  John  gives  of 
the  bull-fight  at  St.  Mary’s,  there  is 
considerable  novelty  : 

Upon  my  return  from  Seville  to  th© 
£or t,  the  tee  Ajftdalusian  buff 

attracted 
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attracted  me  once  more,  and  I  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  should  he  the  last  time,  to 
the  Amphitheatre.  It  was  indeed  a  ter¬ 
rible  animal.  In  the  course  of  his'fury, 
he  gored  five  horses  to  death,  and  nearly 
hilled  one  of  the  piccadores,  who  was 
extricated  from  his  horns,  and  carried 
off.  The  governor’s  daughter  had  ho¬ 
noured  the  beast,  by  making,  with  her 
•wn  delieate  hands,  a  rich  decoration 
of  ribbons  for  his  neck  ;  and  lovely  wo¬ 
men  applauded  the  bloody  havoc  which 
he  made. '  A  young  marquis,  a  well- 
known  afficianado,  or  amateur  of  bull¬ 
killing,  was  discovered  by  the  specta¬ 
tors  standing  in  the  arena  behind  one 
of  the  wooden  barricadoes ;  upon  which 
the  cry  of  e)  marques,  el  marques  !  re¬ 
sounded  from. -every  quarter.  This  was 
a  flattering  request  to  the  young  noble¬ 
man,  who  had  already  won  several  ladies’ 
hearts  by  his  beauty  and  his  prowess,  to 
come  forward  and  supersede  the  mata¬ 
dor,  and  dispatch  the  bull.  The  ladies 
waved  their  fans,  and  the  npble  torrea- 
dor  prepared  to  obey  the  call,  but  the 
governor  interfered,  and  would  not  per¬ 
mit  it.  ‘Oh,  what  merit  has  that  fine 
young  nobleman,’  said  a  pretty  Spanish 
lady,  ‘  how  beautifully  did  he  kill  the 
bull !’  I  learned  that  he  had  obtained 
all  his  popularity  by  having  dispatched 
a  very  fierce  bull  a  few  Sundays  before, 
with  such  grace  and  scien.ee>  that  his 
friends,  as  a  distinguished  mark  of  their 
enthusiastic  admiration,  took  off  their 
neckcloths,  coats,  and,  some  even  their 
waistcoats,  and  threw  them  at  him  in 
the  arena.  This  compliment,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  an  Englishman,  ap¬ 
peared  to  afford  him  the’hignest  gratifi¬ 
cation;  and,  after  collecting  together  the 
articles  thus  thrown,  and  distributing 
them  to  their  owners,  he  vaulted  into  a 
seat  amongst  the  spectators,  amidst 
thunders  of  plaudits.  This  nobleman 
was  remarkably  handsome,  and  a  few 
years  since  distinguished  himself  at  the 
bull-fights  at  Madrid,  vhare  he  attract¬ 
ed  so  much  of  the  Queen’s  attention 
that  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  deemed  it 
prudent  to  banish  him  from  the  city/’ 

The  interest  also  which  the  peasant 
takes  in  the  good  conduct  of  his  bull : 

“  The  peasant  who  has  reared  the  bull 
intended  to  be  fought,  generally  takes  a 
seat  to  witness  the  talents  of  his  protege, 
and  is  discoverable  tty  the  uncommon 
interest  he  displays,  and  by  his  call¬ 
ing  out  tc  the  bull  ‘  Chico,  chico,’  as 
much  as  to  say,  f  my  child,  my  child,’ 
and  using  other  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment.” 

After  a  lively  description  of  Seville, 
Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  Algeziras,  our 
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Traveller  continued  hsS  route  through 
St.  Roque  to  Malaga,  where  lie  gives 
tfie  following  rather  singular  account 
of  the  fever  that  recently  raged  there: 

“  This  city,  built  in  the  midst  of 
fruits  and  fragrance,  and  blessed  with  a 
climate  remarkable  for  its  purity,  has, 
nevertheless,  had  its  share  of  suffering 
in  common  with  those  cities,  to  which 
Providence,  in  the  dispensation  of  its 
bounties,  has  been  infinitely  more  par¬ 
simonious.  Earthquakes  have  shaken 
its  foundations,  and  ‘  fiery  fevers’  have 
thinned  its  population.  Malaga  suffered 
more  than  other  towns  which  I  have 
before  mentioned  in  the  South  of  Spain 
from  the  plague  in  1804.  It  appeared 
in  the  beginning  of  August  in  that  year  j 
and  from  30  to  40  persons  died  daily. 
Out  of  a  population  considered  to  hav® 
been  80,000  inhabitants,  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated  that  from  18  to  20,000  perished 
by  this  unsparing  pestilence,  during 
which  the  following  singular  circum¬ 
stance  occurred.  The  bakers,  who  used 
to  bring  bread  daily  to  Malaga  from  the 
villages  of  Alhaurin  de  la  Torre  andCnu- 
riana,  and  return  in  the  evening, 
although  much  exposed  to  the  conta¬ 
gion,  entirely  escaped  ;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  those  who  passed  the  night 
there  were  seized  with  it  and  died.  This 
singular  fact  was  cummunicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  Laird,  who  has  resided  no  less 
than  48  years  in  Malaga.  As  the  phy¬ 
sicians  could  not  account  for  it,  1  will 
not  presume  to  attempt  it.” 

The  description  given  by  Sir  John,, 
of  the  second  Siege  of  Zaragoza  is 
very  animated  and  awful  ;  and  occu¬ 
pies  the  greater  part  of  Chapter  VIII. 

“  On  the  30th,  after  having  under¬ 
mined  upwards  of  60  houses,  the  Enemy 
obtained  possession  of  the  monasteries 
of  the  Augustines  and  Las  Monichas, 
which  adjoined  each  other.  In  this  as¬ 
sault,  the  carnage  amongst  the  hostile 
troops  was  dreadful;  but  they  continued 
still  advancing,  and  at  length  the  com¬ 
batants  entered  the  church,  from  which 
a  party  of  the  French  was  at  first  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  monks,  who  fought  with 
all  the  fervour  of  zeal,  and  the  fury  of 
despair.  The  enemy,  however,  return¬ 
ed  to  the  charge ;  and  a  scene,  such  a8 
had  been  seldom,  if  ever,  behold  before, 
was  exhibited.  In  this  sacred  sanctuary 
every  inch  of  ground  was  disputed  by  it* 
holy  functionaries;  the  columns,  th® 
lateral  chapels,  and  the  altar,  became 
so  many  ramparts,  and  were  frequently 
stormed,  taken,  and  retaken ;  and  the 
pavement  was  covered  with  the  bleeding 
bodies  of  monks  and  soldiers  $  the  bat- 
;  ,  tie 
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tie  raged  in  every  part,  till  the  roof, 
shattered  by  numerous  bombs,  at  length 
gave  way,  and  fell  with  a  terrific  crash 
upon  the  combatants,  when  those  who 
survived  its  fall,  as  soon  as  they  had 
recovered  the  shock  of  so  unexpected  a 
disaster,  rose  upon,  the  ruins,  and, 
joined  by  others,  continued  the  tight 
with  unabated  ferocity.5’ 

With  respect  to  the  celebrated  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  Alhambra,  in  the  Citv  of 
Granada,  which  Sir  John  visited,  we 
find  him  differing  from  most  of  our 
other  literary  Tourists ;  though  the 
opinion  he  has  formed  of  it  coincides 
with  that  of  many  English  travellers 
of  acknowledged  taste. 

<{  It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the 
variety  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of 
this  extraordinary  structure,  which,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  is  more  calculated 
to  excite  than  gratify  curiosity.  Nume¬ 
rous  courts  and  arcades,  supported  and 
embellished  by  clusters  of  slender  mar¬ 
ble  columns  covered  with  capitals  in 
every  fantastic  order  of  architecture, 
here  somewhat  elegant,  there  gro¬ 
tesque,  horse-shoe  arches  and  walls,  en¬ 
crusted  with  square  pieces  of  fretwork 
plaster,  stamped  in  mould,  joined  to¬ 
gether,  obviously  wdthout  either  skill 
or  labour,  and  resembling,  as  an  Eng¬ 
lish  traveller  of  senatorial  celebrity  well 
observed,  c  the  impressions  made  on 
soft  white  clay  by  the  tread  of  pigeons/ 
cupolas  and  cielings  encumbered  with 
coarse  paintings  and  gilding,  ox*  stuc¬ 
coed,  and  similar  to  the  l'oofs  of  grot¬ 
toes,  cold  and  vapour  baths,  audience, 
music,  ball,  sleeping  and  summer  rooms 
of  the  Moorish  emperors  and  then*  con¬ 
torts,  chambers  of  the  imperial  children, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  other  apartments, 
many  of  which  are  faced  with  common 
Dutch-like  tiles  gaudily  painted,  con¬ 
necting  galleries,  pavements  of  white 
marble,-  arabesque,  and  mosaic  decora¬ 
tions  rudely  and  coarsely  done,  lastly, 
the  imperial  sepulehres,  with  numerous 
inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  compose 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  singular  and 
motley  fabric,  which,  to  produce  the 
effect  of  that  enchantment  which  some 
writers  have  ascribed  to  this  building, 
would  at  least  require  the  return  of  the 
Moorish  court,  and  the  tranquil  gaiety 
of  Arabian  luxury.  The  endless  variety, 
minuteness,  and  crowd  of  its  ornaments, 
Completely  exhausted  the  patience  of 
my  companion  and  myself,  in  making 
drawings  of  the  court  called  the  mesnar 
or  common  baths  by  the  Moors,  and 
now  nayned’  the  court  of  los  array  Janes, 
and  the  ouarto  de  los  leones,  or  court 
*f  the  lioi'a  These  did  not  fail  to  ex¬ 


cite  our  continued  admiration,  eve* 
after  the  charm  of  uovelty  had  eva¬ 
porated.” 

Sir  John  Everywhere  represents 
the  Spaniards,  particularly  the  Cata- 
louians,  as  a  lively,  facetious  people, 
abounding  with  much  good  humour 
and  drollery,  and  much  attached  to 
the  English. 

Of  the  Hospitals  oTthe  Monks  our 
Author  gives  the  folitrtving  lively 
picture: 

“  In  the  evening  we  supped,  by  Invi¬ 
tation,  with  our  holy  friends  of  St.  Ge-> 
ronimo.  The  superior,  a  remarkably 
handsome  man,  asked  about  eight  of 
the  monks  to  sit  at  the  table,  and  the 
rest  surrounded  us.  The  conversation, 
at  first  turned  upon. the  incursions  of 
the  French,  who  appeared  to  be  held 
in  execration  by  these  people.  The 
superior,  why  spake  a  little  French* 
always  called  Buonaparte  Malapartes 
Through  my  friend,  I  drew  as  frightful 
a  picture  as  I  could  of  the  operation  and 
effect  wf  French  conscriptions  in  Spain  * 
and  added,  that  it  would  equally  pres® 
upon  them,  and  upon  the  laity  of  the 
province.  The  horror  of  being  converted 
into  soldiers,  and  of  being  forced  to  re¬ 
linquish  the  cheer  and  the  security  oT 
conventual  independence,  for  the  priva¬ 
tions  and  dangers  of  military  glory, 
6eemed  to  take  full  possession  of  their 
minds  ;  and,  if  not  with  the  purest,  at 
least  with  the  most  natural,  and  from 
my  soul  I  believe  the  most  prevalent, 
sort  of  patriotism,  they  resolved'  to  de¬ 
fend  the  good  things  with  w  hich  Provi¬ 
dence  had  bountifully  blessed  them,  to 
the  last  extremity.  We  sat  down  to'  an 
excellent  supper  of  game,  and  drank 
copious  libations  of  the  most  delicious 
red  wine  I  had  yet  tasted  in  Spain,  with 
our  monastic  host,  who  seemed  to  think 
u  ‘  The  veins  unfill’d,  our  blood  is  cold  ; 
and  then 

We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive :  but  when  we  have 
stuff’d  [blood. 

These  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  our 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler 
souls 

Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts.’  - - 

Coriolanus,  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

As  the  glass  circulated,  all  the  mum¬ 
mery  of  the  monastery  yielded  to  the 
feelings  of  men  who  had  tasted  of  the 
blisses  which  only  the  softer  sex  can  pour 
upon  us;  and  we  continued  till  the  con-* 
vent  bell  struck  twelve,  to  drink  to  the 
donnas  of  Baza.  It  was  now  time  to  re¬ 
tire;  lanthorns  were  lighted,  and  with  the 
superior  between  my  companion  and 
myself,  followed  by  nearly  ail  the  frater¬ 
nity?  . 
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nity,  two  and  two,  and  attended  by  half 
the  population  of  the  town,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  jovial  procession  td  the  po- 
sada,  where  the  monks  took  leave  of  us, 
continually  repeating  a  wish  that  the 
amity  between  England  and  Spain  might 
be  indissoluble.  The  superior  whis¬ 
pered  something  to  our  inn-keeper, 
which  we  learnt  in  the  morning  was  an 
order  that  every  expence  we  had  or 
might  incur  at  the  posada,  should  be 
put  down  td'the  account  of  the  convent : 
owing  to  this  embarrassing  act  of  hos¬ 
pitality*  and  the  unalterable  submission 
of  the  man  to  the  directions  of  the  suT 
perior,  we  had  nearly  starved  the  next 
day,  as  delicacy  prevented  our  taking  a 
stock  of  wine  and  good  provisions,  which 

we  had  ordered  to  be  ready  in  the  morn- 
*  > » 

The  descriptive  powers  of  Sir  John 
Carr  have  often  been  admired;  and 
we  think  the  following  specimen, 
depicting  the  beauties  of  the  far- 
famed  Vale  of  Valencia,  as  seen  from 
the  top  of  the  Cathedral,  will  not  di¬ 
minish  his  reputation. 

“  From  this  elevation,  the  city  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  seated  in  an  almost  intermin¬ 
able  garden  of  unfading  verdure,  pro¬ 
tected  on  three  sides  by  a  chain  of  dis¬ 
tant  mountains,  and  open  to  the  ocean 
on  the  East.  In  one  view  I  beheld  not 
less  than  two  hundred  hamlets,  scattered 
amidst  vineyards,  woods  of  olive,  white 
mulberry,  almond,  carob,  fig-trees,  and 
silver  poplars,  oranges,  and  citron- 
groves,  fields  of  various  hues,  green 
with  the  yuung  rice,  red  with  tomatas, 
and  yellow  with  melons,  divided  by 
stately  aloes,  and  pomegranates,  dis¬ 
playing  the  rich  crimson  of  their  bell 
blossoms,  and  embellished  by  the  ro¬ 
mantic  appearance  of  the  Asiatic  palm. 
The  animating  gaiety  of  beautiful  coun¬ 
try-houses,  and  white  cottages,  half 
eoncealed  in  foliage,  was  relieved  by  the 
pensive  appearance  of  cross-crowned 
convents,  amid  the  gloom  of  their  cy¬ 
presses.  Innumerable  channels  of  water 
ran  shining  through  this  paradise,  the 
roads  were  covered  with  peasants,  carts 
and  cattle  in  active  motion,  and  the 
whole  was  illuminated  by  a  brilliant  sun, 
beaming  through  a  sky  of  cloudless 
^zure.  Such  a  combination  of  beauty 
and  prodiggl  luxuriance,  Nature  and 
Art  had  never  before  presented  to  me. 
It  seemed  enchantment  all  *  .to  describe 
it  is  impossible.  Here,  under  a  climate 
almo  ;t  always  beneficent,  December 
we;  rs  the  dress  and  attractions  of  May, 
and  the  seasons  are  known  only  by  the 
variety  of  their  delicious  offerings  of 
blossoms,  fruits,  and  flowers,  to  ban¬ 


quet  and  ravish  the  senses.  Well  might 
the  French  look  with  eyes  of  cupidity 
towards  this  favoured  region,  which  and 
Catalonia  are  the  finest  provinces  in 
Spain  ;  and  feel  as  Satan  is  depicted  by 
our  immortal  Bard  to  have  felt  when  he 
first  beheld  the  earth, 

“  ‘  Such  wonder  seiz’d,  though  aftet 
Heav'n  seen,  [seiz’d. 

The  spirit  malign,  but  much  more  tnvy 
At  sight  of  all  this  world  beheld  so  fair.’ 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  in.  v.  551. 

The  account  of  the  recent  massacre 
in  the  City  of  Valencia  is  well  drawn*  • 
hut  too  long  for  quotation.. 

We  envy  Sir  John  his  visit  ta.Mont-. 
serratt,  of  which  and  the  several  Her¬ 
mitages  bis  descriptions  are  enchant¬ 
ing.  Of  the  picturesque  attraction* 
of  these  holy  abodes,  which,  Sir  John 
says,  are  far  from  being  devoted  to 
gloom  and  solitude,  the  reader  will 
be  pleased  by  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  ; 

“  Still  continuing  our  route  amidst, 
the  most  extraordinary  and  exquisite 
scenes,  we  visifed  San  Geronymo,  then, 
untenanted,  the  highest  of  the  hermit* 
ages,  perched  at  the  base  of  a  small 
cone,  upon  a  prodigious  elevation,  from 
which  the  mountains  of  Catalonia,  the 
plains  of  Valencia  and  Arragon,  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  are  commanded  :  — 
and  when  the  atmosphere  is  very  clear, 
the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
though  at  the  distance  of  60  leagues, 
may  be  discerned.  In  passing  from  this 
hermitage  we  had  a  grand  and  distinct 
view  of  the  Southern  slopes  of  that  vast  al¬ 
pine  boundary  between  Spain  and  France* 
the  Pyrennees,  the  summits  of  which 
were  covered  with  eternal  snows,  the 
silvery  windings  of  the  Llobregat,  the 
rich  and  extensive  vale  of  St.  Mary 
through  which  it  meandered,  and  nu¬ 
merous  mountains;  the  whole  present¬ 
ing  a  truly  magnificent  view.  We  were 
prevented  from  seeing  Barcelona,  dis- 
tant  about  27  miles,  by  tire  intervention 
of  a  hill.”  " 

.  “  The  situation  of  Sap tissima  "Trini¬ 
dad  is  peculiarly  elegant  and  pictu* 
resque.  It  stands  at  the  base  of  several 
stupendous  cones,  rising  with  great  re¬ 
gularity  and  majesty  to  about  200  feet. 
A  solitary  but  stately  cypress  grows- 
in  its  yards ;  and  from  the  walls  of  its 
terrace  gardens,  a  wood  abounding  with 
beautiful  trees  and  shrubs,  slopes  down 
a  prodigious  depth  into  a  rich  arid  fer¬ 
tile  vale  below.  So  finely  adapted  ar$ 
many  of  the  rocks  of  this  mountain  for 
producing  echoes,  that  T  was  assured 
the  birds  frequently  sing  in  answer  to 
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the  reverberation  of  their  own  war¬ 
nings. 

u  After  a  most  delightful  ramble  of 
several  hours,  during  which  my  pencil 
was  continually  active  in  making 
sketches  of  the  different  hermitages, 
we  were  not  unwilling  to  bend  our  steps 
towards  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  ad¬ 
joins  San  Dimas,  the  only  approach  to 
which  is  by  a  drawbridge,  beautifully 
situated  like  all  the  rest.  The  hermit 
of  the  former,  Bernardo  Crospes,  a  fine 
venerable  man,  with  whom  I  afterwards 
became  acquainted,  had  quitted  it  for 
the  day,  to  make  room  for  our  party. 
In  this  hallowed  and  sequestered  abode 
we  found  two  elegant  women,  of  noble 
birth,  from  Barcelona ;  and  with  them 
and  their  relation,  a  very  polished  young 
man,  our  good  Padre  de  Schilling,  a  id 
three  other  monks  from  below,  we  sat 
down  to  an  excellent  dinner  of  soup, 
meat,  game,  and  rice,  cooked  in  various 
ways  by  two  female  cooks,  who  had 
been  engaged  from  amongst  the. servants 
of  the  emigrants  for  this  purpose.  Here, 
commanding  a  region  of  unbounded 
beauty  and  grandeur  below,  and  look¬ 
ing  over  the  shining  ocean,  on  which 
we  could  discern  some  of  our  ships  of 
war  cruising  off  Barcelona,  we  ban¬ 
queted  like  demi-gods,  half  way  up  in 
heaven.” 

The  modest  account  given  by  Pa¬ 
dre  Schilling  of  the  successful  heroism 
displayed  by  himself  and  the  rest  of 
the  Monks  of  Montserratt,  and  their 
peasants,  in  the  successive  engage¬ 
ments  which  they  fought  with  the 
French,  is  highly  interesting  : 

**  ‘  I  am  hv  birth  a  German  noble¬ 
man,  and  was  formerly  in  the  army : 
when  we  received  intelligence  of  the 
French  having  marched  from  Barcelona 
to  surprize  us,  I  put  myself  at  the  bead 
of  our  peasants,  and,  followed  by  some 
of  the  monks,  advanced  to  engage  the 
military  banditti.  We  met  at  the  village 
of  Bruch,  near  Montserratt;  the  Ene¬ 
my  had  about  4000  chosen  men,  well 
equipped.  My  rustie  force  was  about 
the  same  number,  but  badly  armed,  and 
few  of  them  accustomed  to  military  ma¬ 
noeuvres.  However,  full  of  loyalty  and 
ardour  in  defence  of  our  sacred  moun¬ 
tain,  and  committing  ourselves  to  the 
protection  of  God,  we  gave  them  battle, 
and,  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  con¬ 
test,  succeeded  in  driving  them  as  far 
Martorel,  making  jn  the  course  of  three 
hours  great  slaughter  amongst  them. 
I'u  this  battle  one  of  our  hermits  fought 
bravely",  and  died  gloriously.  When 
the  Enemy  halted  at  Mobns  de  Rey, 
Gent.  Mac.  December ,  1811. 
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upon  their  retreat,  I  dispatched  a  mes¬ 
senger  to  the  General  commanding  the 
French  forces  with  a  challenge  to  meet! 
me  in  personal  combat  with  the  sabre  ; 
but  he  refused,  and  with  his  forces 
returned  to  Barcelona. 

“  ‘  On  the  24th  of  the  same  month, 
the  French  returned  in  considerable 
force  to  the  attack,  but  were  again  re¬ 
pulsed.  In  this  affair  I  slew  the  French 
commander. 

“  ‘  On  the  3d  of  January  1309,  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Ene¬ 
my,  amounting  to  about  1900  men, 
under  the  command  of  General  Davoust, 
again  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  mountain.  The 
monks  fled  to  the  summit,  and  I  went 
to  collect  my  peasants.  The  French 
entered  the  monastery,  where,  after 
killing  two  of  our  people  left  in  it,  they 
broke  open  our  apartments,  and  carried 
olf  whatever  was  easily  removeable, 
even  the  linen  which  we  had  left  behind. 
Davoust,  with  solemn  affectation  of 
piety,  and  declaring  himself  to  be  a 
good  Caiholic,  would  not  permit  any  of 
the  soldiers  to  enter  the  Church.  His 
object  was  to  secure  a  choice  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  treasure  of  our  Virgin,  which  he 
doubtless  felt  sure  of  finding;  but  we 
had  previously  buried  it,  and  the  secret 
was  confided  to  myself  and  two  of  my 
brethren.  Accordingly,  the  French  com¬ 
mander  returned  to  his  impatient  sol¬ 
diers,  who  soon  heard  the  mortifying 
intelligence,  that  the  riches  of  our  Lady 
of  the  Mount  had  been  removed,  and 
that  no  one  knew  where. 

“  ‘The  next  morning,  the  miscreants, 
hearing  that  our  peasants  wei-e  collect¬ 
ing,  retired  about  eight  okdock ;  as 
they  descended,  we  dispatched  about 
thirty  of  them  by  firing,  and  hurling 
down  large  stones  upon  them,  from  the 
heights  which  we  occupied.  We  after¬ 
wards  heard  that  General  Duhesme  or¬ 
dered  Davoust  to  be  put  under  arrest 
for  attacking  our  mountain  without 
orders.’  ” 

It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  that  the 
determined  valour  of  these  holy 
mountaineers  has  at  length  been 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  blood  hounds 
of  France ;  who,  after  having  de¬ 
luged  the  streets  of  Tarragona  with 
the  blood  of  its  wretched  inhabitants, 
under  the  orders  of  the  ferocious 
Suchet,  attacked  and  carried  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  magnificent  moun¬ 
tain  by  storm,  during  which  most  of 
the  Monks  were  put  to  the  sword. 

From  the  devoted  city  of  Tarrag  ,>na 
our  enterprising  Tourist  embarked 

for 
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for  Majorca;  of  which  he  furnishes 
a  very  interesting  account,  as  well  of 
the  manners  of  the  people,  as  of  the 
scenery. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  the  celebrated 
Yaldemosa ; 

“  It  was  now  the  almond-harvest ;  and 
me^ry  groupes,  young  and  old,  were  as¬ 
sembled  to  collect  this  delicious  fruit 
from  the  delicate  trees  that  bore  it.  The 
eye  could  not  turn  but  to  banquet  on 
some  beautiful  or  romantic  object. 
Every  cottage  was  a  picture,  and  the 
industry  and  happiness  of  man  seemed 
to  cq-operate  with  the  beneficence  of 
the  soil  and  climate. 

“  When  we  entered  upon  the  estates 
of  the  convent,  the  hand  of  culture 
seemed  to  have  been  still  more  actively 
and  skilfully  employed.  After  winding 
along  the  sides  of  the  most  picturesque 
hills,  richly  clothed  to  their  summits, 
belted  with  ridgesTor  terrace-walls  rising 
above  each  other,  kept  in  the  greatest 
order,  and  by  vines,  entwined  round 
almond-trees,  bending  with  rich  and 
ponderous,  clusters,  we  discerned  the 
pale  yellow  front  of  the  monastery  seat¬ 
ed  mid-way  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
in  a  calm  and  majestic  retreat,  deriving 
a  sort  of  sylvan  solemnity  from  groupes 
of  cypresses,  palms,  and  poplars,  and  in¬ 
terminable  woods  of  olives.  In  such 
abundance  are  the  latter,  that  the  na¬ 
tives,  in  the  fulness  of  pride  and  wdrmth 
of  heart,  have  an  exaggerating  saying, 
( If  only  one  olive  were  to  be  taken  from 
each  tree  in  the  island,  the  amount  col¬ 
lected  would  supply  every  native  with  oil 
sufficient  for  his  ordinary  consumption,’ 
This  article,  so  precious  to  a  Spaniard, 
is  in  thi§  island  so  remarkably,  pure 
and  sweet,  that  I  became  reconciled  to 
the  use  of  it.  As  we  approached  the 
monastery  we  met  several  of  the  holy 
brethren  taking  their  afternoon  walk. 
We  brought  provisions  and  a  cook  with 
us,  which  are  very  necessary,  as  the 
monks  never  suffer  meat,  unless  brought 
by  strangers,  to  enter  their  walls  ;  and 
their  funds  were  at  this  time  rather  at  a 
low  ebb  on  account  of  the  erection  of  a  no¬ 
ble  church  adjoining  the  convent,  which, 
as  far  as  it  had  proceeded,  had  dipped 
deeply  into  their  treasury.  Owing  to 
this  heavy  expenditure,  they  had  given 
notice  in  the  Palma  Gazette,  that,  with 
an  exception  of  the  English,  they  could 
not  entertain  strangers  tiil  their  new 
church  was  finished.” 

We  recommend  the  following  re¬ 
marks  of  Sir  John  on  the  abuses  in 
Ihe  appointment  of  British  Consuls 


[Decr. 

abroad  to  the  attention  of  Govern¬ 
ment  : 

“  We  were  invited  to  the  house  of  our 
Consul,  who  was  also  American  Consul; 
but  we  were  speedily  warned  by  persons 
of  high  rank  in  the  city,  not  to  aecept 
of  his  invitation,  as  he  was  of  Jewish 
descent,  and  on  that  account  held  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  admitted  to  respectable 
intercourse.  The  impolitic  manner  in 
which  British  Consuls  are  appointed 
abroad  deserves  some  attention  from 
the  legislature.  A  Consul  is  an  officer 
appointed  by  commission  in  a  foreign 
country  to  protect  and  facilitate  the 
mercantile  interests  of  the  princes  or 
chiefs  by  whom  he  is  appointed.  He  is 
to  prevent  any  insult  being  offered  or 
any  wrong  done  to  their  merchants,  and 
he  is  to  correspond  with  the  ministers 
residing  at  the  court  upon  which  his 
consulate  depends.  The  British  Consul 
at  Palma  does  not  know  a  word  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  and,  on  account  of  his  Judaic  ori¬ 
gin,  is  held  in  a  state  of  contempt  and 
degradation  by  the  people.  He  officiates 
also  for  America  aud  the  Barbary  States. 
The  time  is  not  very  distant,  when  a 
Jew  could  not  appear  with  personal 
safety  in  this  island ;  and  numerous  are 
the  instances  of  Jews  having  been  con¬ 
signed  to  the  flames  to  appease  the  an¬ 
gry  and  unjust  prejudices  of  the  people. 
Many  of  the  ancestors  of  this  very  man 
were  burnt  on  this  account.  It  is  related 
that  the  Monks,  in  whose  church  the  por¬ 
traits  of  most  of  these  unhappy  persons, 
who  at  various  periods  had  thus  been  sa¬ 
crificed,  were  suspended,  were  applied  to 
by  this  very  Consul,  to  let  him  have  the 
pictures  of  several  of  his  ancestors  who 
had  suffered — that  he  also  endeavoured 
to  w  in  over  the  holy  fathers  with  a  consi¬ 
derable  sum  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
these  painful,  and,  as  it  was  considered, 
dishonourable  vestiges,  that  they  might 
be  destroyed  —  that  the  Monks  con¬ 
sented,  but  previously  had  copies  of 
them  taken,  which,  soon  after  the  mo¬ 
ney  was  paid,  were  suspended  in  the 
room  of  those  which  had  been  with¬ 
drawn,  to  the  no  little  mortification  of 
the  deluded  Consul — and  that  the  mer¬ 
cenary  deception  was  considered  a  good 
joke  all  over  the  city,  because  the  peace 
of  a  Jew  happened  to  be  its  victim. 

“  The  French  act  more  wisely  than 
we  do.  They  justly  attach  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  office  of  Consul,  allow 
him  a  salary  adequate  to  an  appropriate 
establishment,  send  him  out  in  a  ship  of 
war,  and  with  every  other  circumstance 
to  secure  him  respect.  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  remarking,  in  other  places,  the 
very  injudicious  neglect  of  the  British 
government  to  this  important  subject.” 

From 
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From  Alcudia  Sir  John  embarked 
for  Minorca,  of  which  he  has  given  a 
pleasing  though  brief  account;  and 
thence  he  sailed  for  Sardinia,  and 
afterwards  for  Sicily,  where  we  learn 
that  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Tw  o 
Sicilies  conferred  upon  him  the  an- 
tient  order  of  St.  George  and  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  which,  it  appears  by 
the  London  Gazette,  our  own  Sove¬ 
reign  was  graciously  pleased  to  ap¬ 
prove  of,  and  to  permit  Sir  John  to 
wear  the  Insignia  of  the  Order. 

We  cordially  recommend  these 
Travels  to  our  Readers,  as  a  faithful 
and  animated  delineation  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Spaniards,  as  containing 
accounts  of  some  very  striking  events 
in  their  modern  history,  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  various  picturesque  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  scenery  of  that  unhappy 
Country  ;  particularly  as  the  French 
have  'since  extended  their  ruthless 
dominion  over  nearly  every  part  of 
the  extensive  route  of  our  Tourist. 

The  Engravings  of  Drawings  taken 
on  the  spot  by  Sir  John  are  very 
beautiful ;  and  are  said  to  be  executed 
by  Mr.  W.  Daniell. 

126.  The  New  Young  Man’s  Companion; 
or,  the  Youth’s  Guide  to  General  Know¬ 
ledge :  designed  chiefly  for  the  Benefit  of 
private  Persons  of  both  Sexes,  and  adapted 
to  the  Capacities  of  Beginners.  In  Three 
Parts.  Part  First  contains  Directions 
for  Writing,  for  making  a  Pen,  for  hold¬ 
ing  it,  &tc.  ; for  making  Ink;  Spelling; 
English  Grammar ;  Logic;  Rhetoric; 
Composition ;  Directions  for  Inditing 
Letters;  Superscriptions  and  Addresses  ; 
Significant  Initial  Letters;  Useful  Ab¬ 
breviations. — Part  Second,  contains  Com¬ 
mon  Arithmetic ;Vulgar  and  Decimal  Frac¬ 
tions  ;  Square  and.  Cube  Roots;  Book-keep¬ 
ing,  by  Single  and  Double  Entry ;  Re¬ 
ceipts  ;  Promissory  Notes  ;  Inland  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Bills  of  Exchange;  Drawing.  —  Part 
Third  contains  a  Definition  of  Algebra  ; 
Geometry ;  Mensuration  of  Superficies  ; 
Mensuration  of  Solids  ;  Board  Measure  ; 
Timber  Measure;  Artificers’  Work  ;  Land 
Surveying ;  Astronomy ,  Geogj  aphy,  Chro¬ 
nology,  and  History;  Physics,  or  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry  ;  Mineralogy ,  Botany ,  and 
Zoology  ;  Religion  and  Religious  Deno¬ 
minations.  Embellished  with  Four  Cop¬ 
per  Plates  and  Twenty-eight  Wood-cuts. 
By  John  Hornsey.  York,  Wilson  and 
Son  ;  London,  Longman  and  Co.  ;  12 mo. 
pp.  356. 

AFTER  this  ample  title-page  no¬ 
thing  need  he  said,  except  that  the 
Work  appears  to  us  to  be  judiciously 


compiled  —  and  to  extract  Mr.  Horn, 
sey’s  motives  for  the  publication : 

“  In  a  commercial  nation  like  Great 
Britain,  dispatch  in  business  can  never 
be  deemed  an  ordinary  accomplishment. 
This  being  the  result  of  a  well-directed 
education,  it  must,  therefore,  give  infinite 
pleasure  to  every  well-wisher  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  real  lover  of  mankind,  to  see  the 
exertions  that  have  been  made,  and  are 
still  making,  to  stimulate  its  commence¬ 
ment,  and  facilitate  its  progress.  Many 
young  persons  of  good  natural  parts,  ei¬ 
ther  through  the  inattention,  the  inabi¬ 
lity,  or  the  penurious  disposition  of  their 
parents,  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
quiring  even  a  common  education  l,  — 
many,  to  their  own  loss,  to  the  great  grief 
of  their  parents,  and  often  to  the  regret 
and  disreputation  of  their  instructors,  who 
have  anxiously  laboured  for  their  im¬ 
provement,  have  so  totally  disregarded  alt 
advice  and  admonition,  as  either  to  give 
way  to  sloth  and  idleness,  or  to  spend  the 
precious  hours  of  their  school-days  in  wan¬ 
tonness  and  folly ;  while  others,  desirous 
to  learn,  have  passed  much  time  at  school, 
and  been  incessant  in  their  application, 
yet,  for  want  of  a  proper  preceptor,  have 
derived  but  little  advantage.  For  the  in¬ 
struction  and  benefit  of  these  several  cha¬ 
racters,  the  following  pages  were  princi¬ 
pally  written  ;  but  not  exclusively  of  many 
others  to  whom  they  will,  on  examination, 
be  found  particularly  useful;  especially 
to  young  teachers  of  both  sexes,  who 
have  had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  form¬ 
ing  such  systematical  arrangements,  as  the 
improvement  of  their  pupils,  and  their 
own  comfort  in  communicating  their  ideas, 
require.” 

127.  Lines  sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the 

Rev.  James  Graham,  Author  of  “  -The 

Sabbath ,  Sfc.”  4to.  Longman  and  Co. 

THIS  is  a  very  beautiful  little 
Poem.  While  it  mounts  over  the 
grave  of  the  deceased  Bard*,  it  touches 
wi  th  great  elegance  and  \  atlios  on  bis 
merit  as  a  writer,  and  the  effects  which, 
his  Poetry  has  produced  in  lue  cot¬ 
tages  of  his. native  country.  It  may 
indeed  be  considered  as  a  model  for 
elegiac  poetry,  indulging'  in  no  vio¬ 
lent  and  foolish  grief,  but  awaking 
that  caiui  and  tranquil  melancholy  so 
favourable  to  the  int<.  rests  of  Religion 
and  Virtue.  It  reflects  the  highest 
honour  both  on  the  head  and  heart 
of  its  Author,  whoever  he  is;  nor 
ought  such  a  Poem  to  be  anony¬ 
mously  given  to  the  world- 

*  See  our  Obituaiy,  p.  535. 

SELECT 
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Verses  on  the  Death  of  the  late  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
who  died  Sept.  30,  1811.  Written  partly 
the  day  after  his  Death. 

O  GRIEF  on  grief!  my  sighs  upon  the 
gale  [bled  ! 

Were  wafted  long,  and  long  my  heart  has 
How  drear  yon  death-sound  rolls  along  the 
vale, 

And  sternly  sings  a  noble  spirit  fled  ! 

*And  from  the  dust  a  voice  shall  answer 
thee,  [laid, 

Stern  sound  !  for  lowly  now  the  Muse  is 
That  us’d  in  numbers  artless,  wild,  and  free, 
To  chant  at  ease  in  Percy’s  laureate 
shade  ! 

Her  plumage  on  the  ground  is  scatter’d 
wide,  [lie, 

And  lik  yon  withering  leaves  of  Autumn 
On  which  she  us’d  the  buoyant  air  to  ride, 
And  cauh  its  visions  with  enraptur’d  eye. 

Some  from  the  mind,  like  morning  dreams, 
are  past,  [found  : 

Soon  swallow’d  up  in  Lethe’s  flood  pro- 
Some,  while  the  mind  suivives,  shall  ever 
last  [crown’d. 

When  busts  of  heroes  fall,  by  time  un- 

No  airy  fabriek,  by  poetic  hands  [fame  : 

B’i'lton  the  fleeting  tock,  ensures  their 
On  an  eternal  base  their  temple  stands, 
And  light  ernpyrealcrowns  the  lofty  frame. 

O  could  I  from  my  bosom  pluck  awhile 
The  rankling  point  of  long -consuming 
woe  ; 

The  noble  subject  might  my  cares  beguile, 
Though  varied  pains  a  sad  relief  bestow. 

It  will  not  be  ! — -nor  is  it  mine  to  sing 
In  faltering  notes,  and  to  a  lyre  unstrung, 
Of  Percy’s  worth  ;  it  asks  a  bolder  wing, 
And  spirits  to  support  no  vulgar  song. 

And  yet  he  rescued  me  !  from  dire  alarms 
He  bore  me,  like  a  wounded  man,  away  f . 
£Thus  the  bold  Greek  amid  the  clash  of 
arms 

From  Telamon repell’d  the  doomful  day. 

And  when  Sedition,  in  a  sullen  pause 
Waited  again  the  baleful  trump  to  blow ; 
When  nightly  Rapine  scorn’d  th’  insulted 
Laws,  [prow ; 

And  banded  Traitors  call’d  the  hostile 

*  Alluding  to  a  domestic  affliction  of 
the  Author. 

f-  The  family  of  the  Author,  during  the 
Rebellion  of  Ireland  in  1798,  were  in  pe¬ 
culiar  danger,  in  the  Southern  parts  of 
Ireland,  when  the  late  Bishop  bestowed  on 
him  the  vicarage  of  Ralhfreland  in  a 
Snore  secure  and  peaceable  part  of  the 
country. 

%  Homer’s  Iliad,  II, 


§  Safe  in  that  holy  guard  whose  cohort 
brigh  t 

Encamp’d  around  his  walls,  I  pass’d  my 
hours  ; 

And  long,  for  many  an  happy  social  night, 
Saw  his  great  mind  expand  its  varied 
powers. 

Together  oft  the  sacred  page  we  turn’d, 
And  sages  deep  of  old  and  modern  days. 
Or  conn’d  some  lofty  lay,  while  Fancy 
burn’d,  [bays. 

And  Winter  seem’d  to  bloomwith  fadeless 

T  *  «  i  / 

Ev’n  He,  who  with  the  prime  of  England’s 
boast  [his  years, 

For  science,  taste,  and  worth,  had  spent 
Names,  far  renown’d  on  every  sea-beat 
coast,  [sure  steers ; 

Where  Commerce  o’er  the  wave  her  trea- 

Who  still  in  that  bright  circle  might  have 
past  [storm  $ 

His  tranquil  days,  and  heard  the  distant 
Yet,  like  God’s  Soldier, at  the  warning  blast 
Hecame,  and  boldly  fac’d  the  grim  alarm. 

When  others  fled,  he  came  at  duty’s  call ; 
When  others  crouch’d,  he  stood,  as  well 
became  [Gaul 

A  Percy’s  dauntless  heart,  when  Rome  and 
Arous’d  the  rebel  horde  with  loud 
acclaim. 

’Twas  more  than  honour  led  him  to  his  post, 
’Twas  more  than  danger  from  the  bran¬ 
dish’d  blade,  [host 

Or  whistling  ball ;  for,  from  the  Stygian 
|j  A  Daemon  Troop  their  sable  flag  dis¬ 
play’d. 

And  many  an  imp, with  dire,  fallacious  light. 
Like  wandering  fires,  their  victims  led. 
afar  [  [tal  night. 

Through  fatal  snares,  and  shades  of  men- 
Farfromtheguidanceof  Emmanuel’s  star. 

As  men  they  sunk,  but  rose  like  Demons 
soon  [form. 

Baptis’d  in  Styx,  yet  kept  their  human 
And  dealt  around  the  soul- degrading  boon 
That  levels  manhood  with  the  trodden 
worm. 

§  The  Author  spent  in  the  Bishop’s  house 
the  Winter  of  1798,  and  the  Spring  of  1799; 
when  the  second  intended  Invasion  of  Ire¬ 
land  was  defeated  by  Sir  John  Borlase 
Wa  rren. 

j]  The  Bishop’s  efforts  to  counteract  the 
pernicious  iufluence  of  the  works  of  Volney 
and  Paine,  his  personal  exertions,  his 
charges  to  his  clergy,  his  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  other  religious  tracts, 
his  encouragement  of  literary  societies, 
and,  above  all,  his  encouragement  of  Sun¬ 
day-schools,  will  be  long  remembered  with 
gratitude  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 


Not 
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Not  for  Heaven’s  fire  the  reverend  Warrior 
pray’d  [ered  ray 

To  blast  their  bands,  but  sought  a  sa- 

To  light  his  lamp,  and  to  their  view  dis¬ 
play’d  [ving  way. 

That  beam  which  shows  the  new  and  li- 

Such  splendours  issued  from  Ithuriel’s 
lance  [turn’d. 

When  to  his  shape  the  Master-Fiend  re- 

And,  allastouuded  at  the  Seraph’s  glance, 
With  dread  and  baffled  rage,  and  envy 
burn’d. 

He  broke  the  snare  of  many  a  thoughtless 
soul 

Which  led  them  to  the  deadly  gulf  along ; 

He  call’d,  and,  aided  by  the  strong  controul 
Of  grace,  reclaim’d  them  from  the  cap¬ 
tive  throng. 

But  chief,  those  babes,  whom  else  the 
cruel  hands  [stroy’d, 

Of  Fiends  had,  with  Herodian  rage,  de- 

He  rescu’d  from  the  dark  Tartarean  bands, 
And  heavenly  arms,  to  foil  their  rage, 
supply’d. 

*  His  great  forefather,  when  the  moony 
shield 

He  rais’d,  against  the  Hagarenes  of  old. 

Ere  gain’d  such  glory  in  the  fighting  field 
When  Jordan’s  streams  with  bloody  bil¬ 
lows  roll’d.  * 

No  mortalMuse  (thb’well  he  lov’d  theMuse) 
Could  sing  his  triumphs  in  the  fields  of 
Faith. 

Sad  sisters  !  ye  may  sit  with  tresses  loose. 
Your  garlands  hang  upon  the  house  of 
Heath. 

A  deeper  glowthan  e’er  your  bosoms  prov’d. 
Long  shall  survive  in  many  a  grateful 
breast 

For  that  good  Pastor,  loving  and  belov’d, 
Ah  never  in  this  heart  to  be  suppress’d. 

No  lifeless  figures  at  his  gate  were  seen, 
But  there  his  x'Umoner.with  look  humane, 

Stood  the  pale  rauks  of  Poverty  between, 
And  fill’d  those  bauds  that  ne’er  were 
stretch’d  in  vain. 

Alas  !  the  freezing  current  in  my  veins 
Forbids  me  on  thy  varied  worth  to  dwell, 

Oft  thy  bland  smile  inspir’d  my  cheerful 
strains, 

They’re  gone  with  thee!  lamented  frieifd, 
farewell. 

Hilltown,  co-Doxun,  Ireland.  H.  Boyd. 


*  The  Moon  is  part  of  the  armorial 
bearing  of  the  Percy  Family,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  an  extraordinary  light  said 
to  have  been  reflected  by  the  shield  of  a 
warriour  of  that  family,  in  a  nocturnal  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  Sarazens  in  Palestine, 
during  the  crusades. 
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Inscription, in  East  BarnetChurch-yahd, 
to  the  Memory  of  Julia,  Daugnler  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Hechair. 

By  Mr.  Jernincham, 
^^/TTHIN  the  jaws  of  this  relentless  tomb 
The  beauteous  Julia  meets  an  early 
doom  : 

Clos’d  is  that  eye,  where  wit’s  resplendent 
iay,  [day. 

Chastis’d  by  meekness,  gave  a  softer 
How  mute  !  for  ever  mute  1  that  tuneful 
tongue  ^  [hung ! 

On  which  the  practis’d  "ear  enraptur’d 
How  still  that  heart  which  Virtue  call’d 
her  own,  f 

To  pity’s  impulse  exquisitely  prone,  [ 

Where  warm  sincerity  benignly  shone  !  J 
Grateful,  affectionate,  no  pain  had  power 
To  damp  those  feelings,  e’en  in  life’s  last 
hour. 

Each  look,  each  word,  a  noble  heart  re¬ 
veal’d,  [conceal’d. 

Which  others  sufferings  felt  —  its  own 
Oh  I  early  lost !  —  Oh  !  wept  by  every  tear. 
To  fond  remembrance  still  shalt  thou  be 
dear  ! 

Still  shall  Affection  count  thy  virtues  o’er. 
View  scenes  endear’d  by  thee,  and  weep 
the  mere  ! 


Inscription  on  a  handsome  Monument  by 
Flaxman,  in  Lewisham  Church,  Kent, 
to  the  Memory  of  Mary,  Daughter  of 
William  Lushington,  Esq.  who  died  in 
1797,  aged  16. 

[The  Mother  is  represented  prostrate  on 
the  ground  as  a  Mourner ;  an  Angel 
points  to  the  consoling  text,  “  Biessed  are 
they  that  mourn,”  &c.  inscribed  above.) 
By  Mr.  Hayley. 

jj^LAME  not,  ye  calm  observers  of  dis¬ 
tress, 

A  Mother  sorrowing  to  a  fond  excess  ! 
True  filial  excellence  of  life  so  brief 
Claims  the  frill  tribute  of  no  common  grief; 
Here  Friendship  form'd  by  Nature’s  sweet¬ 
est  tie,  [ing  eye. 

And  hallow’d  e’en  by  Heaven’s  appruv- 
Laments  the  dearest  joys  affection  gave. 
Lost  in  the  darkness  of  a  Laughter's  g^a,ve. 
Pity  absolves  the  Parent  thus  o’ercome, 
Her  reason  crush’d,  her  resignation  dumb; 
No  human  comforters  such  pangs  controul, 
Buffseraphs  whisper  to  the  Mourner’s  soul : 
Raise,  thy  sunk  eye  to  her  in  sainted  rest. 
Whose  beauty  charm’d  thee,  whose  per¬ 
fection  biess’d ; 

Whose  voice,  now  joining  the  seraphic 
quire, 

To  thee  nas  soothing  as  devotion’s  lyre; 
See  her  exalted  from  the  mists  of  earth 
To  radiant  recompence  for  spot'ess  worth  ! 
And  let  her  merit  (still  thy  grateful  pride) 
Prove  to  the  throne  of  Truth  her  Parent’s 
guide. 
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Co  mp  rpgbte  toortbie  3&aldtet  tbe 
iHUUUtende  MAYSTLR  DYjBjDYN  bid 
tretoe  ftende  WYXLYM  CAX'i'O  \r 
^enUgtb  gretpnge  topddbpngtmn  a  lie 
beltbe  ano  ptodpetite. 

dauue  is  rand  merep  feu  tbe 
J*  micble  paiwe 

tbe  budtotoeo  tattaunce  mp  name 
Wlrftbz  bp  tbe  labeuc  of  tbp  pun  dball 
gaine 

Cternall  tecordu  in  tbe  95cbe  of  fame 
for  folbid  put  dnborne  enfourmd  dp  tbe 
^bbaligaine  a  bnotolege  of  mp  touched 
and  mu 

Were  in  tbid  bappe  region  a#  3  ditto 
fro  alio  mp  former  portbelpo  cared 
tmbente 

31  oftc  rouotoo  in  mpn  cntenbumUntu 
(Cbu  dated  pdpehte  boiotoe,  and  fib  on  it 
(Co  mu  grute  laudo  and  bpgbe  runoumu 
that  31  [dodo  trpo. 

3fn  €nglondo  fprdto  tbe  prpnterd  artu 

(Cfcu  tourbid  tobgcbe  dp  mu  enprpntid 
tour 

i©dan  3J  recalbnto  mo  romembratmee 
End  toul  condpdre  mp  dmal  duffid- 
auncu  [modte  rare 

3l&ocbo  bout  it  me  adtounde  mp  ut- 
&buid  in  tbede  Oapod  to  dan  munnu  dun 
grotone  jjo  nice  [pupae. 

133p  them  be  ualetoetr  at  doo  baute  a 

End  moebe  3!  mordaple  that  mp  tppid 
rude  fdOiUS  ado u me 

End  domulie  pourtraicted  tobpebe  mp 
End  paper  dp  tbo  motbe  and  toormu 
ptorne  [addauted  toitbdtode 
impede  lengtbe  of  tpmc  bade  tbopr 
31  coulde  nat  dope  ace  mange  perud  ppast 
$ne  parfptu  bohe  of  mpne  til  noto 
dbuide ladte. 

«®ut  pet  31  bearu  (for  dotblpe  bece  per- 
'  ebaunte  [tbrune  com 

*25p  4Boddid  grace  dome  of  mp  dre- 
(Cbrugb  £  bridtid  bloude  redempdfro 
tbe  dome 

^ueto  mannpddtnand  didoboidaunce) 
^Cbat  in  pourlondo  one  atticus  doetfi 
dtoullu  ^  [me  tell 

|©boprpsetb  moebe  mp  toarbed  ad  men 

End  otburd  dome  tber  ben  tobo  moebe 
dulpgbtu  [toptb  care 

$&pne  tourbid  to  toilette  ‘and  bepe 
Elbeit  tbei  ne  fruptefulle  ben  ne  rare 
j^e  fro  tpined  blempddbe  fre  ne  pet 
parfptu 

gut  to  pourebade  them  allu  tbepr 
tbcgbtud  tbep  bund 

jfle  rube  tbei  of  tbe  copnc  tobpebu  tf;cg 
tburin  dpdpende 

igpU  read  toptb  Wynkyn,  Pynsone,  Mach- 
linia  [tadte 

31n  dote  comunpon  31  tretoe  plodure 
©edpdpnge  of  oure  pertbelpe  iabeurd 
padt  [and  dape 

fflt  cal  to  mpnbe  tpe  taped  of  pore 


f  ul  Iptell  dude  toe  tbgnbe  tobpledt  put 

on  Ipbu  [durbide 

(Cbat  tbede  oure  tourbid  dtmld  do  longe 

HDberforu  to  bpm  and  tbepm  toe  mubulp 
prapu  [condpgne 

(Cbat  tbep  accepte  oure  bartpe  tbanbe 
for  tbepr  godu  to  pile  to  ud  tobptb  doe 
doetb  dbine  [gre 

End  oure  remercimented  tbep  tabu  in 
foedotbe  to  daputo  them  toe  ben  moebe 
bounben  [founden 

for  allu  tbe  fabour  toee  fro  them  bane 

End  moebe  tbi  labuurdo  toe  tabu  in  gru 
^Dbpebebatb  fro  darbe  forgutfulnedde 
rudbutode  [rude 

.^oe  manie  of  oure  aunepuntu  tourbid 
End  tljud  comendpd  to  podturitu 
jy>berbp  oure  fapre  runome  dbal  ladte 
for  ape  [ducapc 

jfk  blumpdbde  be  ne  nutter  bnotou 

il^ptb  tbedU  bere  Gutenberg  and  Fust 
unite  [frunde 

3 In  tbanbe  rpgbte  bertp  unto  tbe  oure 
<5mdecbpnge  me  3  tbepm  to  tbe  conm 
mundu  ^  [ruguptu 

l^rapun  toe  allu  that  beden  mapu  ti;e 
for  tbid  tbp  trauailu  and  tbp  toarbu  of 
lone  [aboue 

?lnd  that  toe  map  embrace  tbe  bere 
l©ban  fro  tbe  lamer  toaridu  tbou  dbalt 
rumoouu. 

$.£>*  .-Ssonnu  of  mp  louu  3  prapu  tf;u 
tbou  forpuuu  [tbe  3  totptu 
Cbe  toovdud  uncoutbe  in  tobpebe  to 
for  coudu  3  put  inbutcu  dtplu  undptu 
3  tooldu  nat,  to  tbentuntu  tbou  mote 
pareuibu 

Eud  fuilp  bnotou  and  dpbetlp  entente 
‘•Sp  tbid  mpne  aunepente  dpeebe  tbp 
derap  ftende, 

w.  c. 


VER-VERT.  Canto  IV. 
f  Continued  from  Page  4  64. ^ 
length  they  view,  and,  crowding  round 
the  creature,  [feature  : 

Their  eyes  they  feast  upon  each  fair-form’d. 
Right  well  they  might;  the  course  that  he 

had  liv’d, 

'  / 

Not  of  one  beauty  had  the  rogue  depriv’d  : 
That  martial  look,  that  fashionable  air, 
Gave  him  new  charms,  new  merits  with 
the  fair  : 

Must  then,  ye  Gods,  upon  a  traitor’s  face 
Such  beauties  shine  with  such  attractive 
•  grace  ? 

Whyhath  notNature  set  some  mark  upon’t, 
And  stamp’d  the  villain  on  each  villain’s 
front  ? 

Praising  the  charms  toVer-vert  that  belong, 
All,  all  the  Nuns,  and  all  at  once,  give 
tongue : 

Hearing  the  swarm  thus  buz  about  the 
wonder,  [in  thunder. 

Scarce  had  you  heard  the  voice  of  heaven 

But 
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Buthe,  while  heaven  seem’d  upon  his  head 
As  it  would  burst,  in  lieu  of  shewing  dread, 
Awe  for  the  Nuns,  or  reverence  for  the 
ground, 

Roll’d  his  wild  eyes  most  carnally  around. 
This  was  the  first  affront — an  air  so  bold, 
A  perfect  scandal  to  the  place  they  hold. 
Secundo,  when  the  Lady  Prioress, 

With  air  august,  befitting  well  her  place, 
Was  fain  t’  address  the  Bird  of  infamy, 
For  first  expressions,  and  for  sole  reply, 

In  careless  guise,  and  with  disdainful  ways. 
Thoughtless  of  all  the  horrors  that  h<  says, 
This  bio  >d  replies,  like  one  of  Belial’s  sons, 
“  Zounds,  zounds,  what  cursed  noddies 
are  the  Nuns.” 

’Tis  said,  that,  during  the  late  fatal  trip, 
One  of  the  company  these  words  let  siip. 
At  such  exordium  Came  sister  Joan, 
Smoothing  with  wrinkled  hand  his  feathers 
down, 

Striving  to  hush  this  scandalising  cry, 

And  whispering  “  Fye,  my  dearest  brother, 
fye.” 

The  dearest  brother,  factious  as  before, 
With  vast  exptession  aspirated  “  Ore.” 

“  Heavens  !  he’s  a  wileu,”  in  terror  then 

she  said,  [aid  ; - 

And  call  d  whole  hosts  of  Martyrs  to  her 
'“The  foul- mouth’d  rascal!  Ami  is  this 
the  bird  [heard?” 

“  Of  whose  divine  demeanour  we  have 
But  Ver  vert  here,  in  genuine  Tyburn 
tones, 

Apostrophiz’d,  with  “  Murrain  rot  your 
bones 

Each  took  her  turn  to  curb  the  Hero’s 
clack, 

And  each  one  carried  a  full  surfeit  back. 
Jeering  and  bantering  the  younger  prude, 
He  lisp’d  and  minc'd  their  babbling  ireful 
mood, 

But,  more  incens’d  against  the  elder  fry, 
Echoed  in  scorn  their  nasal  homily. 

This  was  buttrifling — This  was  but  a  joke. 
To  what  in  a  banditti  tone  he  spoke, 

When  -weary,  worn  out  with  the  insipid 
choir, 

Swollen  with  passion,  foaming  in  his  ire. 
He  mouthing  thunder’d  out  each  dreadful 
word,  - 

That  during  his  wholevoyage  he  had  heard, 
Cursing,  blaspheming  in  licentious  strain, 
Making  all  Hell  pass  muster  in  his  train. 
While  B’s  and  F's  seem’d  fluttering  on 
his  beak  ; —  [Greek  ) 

(The  younger  sisters  thought  him  talking 
f‘  Damnation —  Devil  and  Poker  —  Blood 
and  Guns’’ — 

.The  whole  community  at  these  dread 
sounds 

Tremble  with,  horror — ihe  Nuns,  mute  with 
fright,  [flight. — ■ 

Fly,  and  make  thousand  crosses  in  their 
Sure  the  world’s  end  was  come,  all  turn 
aghast,  [past, 

And  darting  seek  the  cellar:-— as  she 


Right,  on  her  nose  the  venerable. Ruth, 

Pitching,  bewail’d  her  last,  her  onlylooth _ 

Opening  will)  tremor  a  sepulchral  jaw, 

“  Oh  !  gracious  goodness,” — whines  out 
sister  Mau, 

“  Mercy  !  who  brought  us  here  this  imp 
of  evil, 

This  worse  t  han  infidel — incarnate  Devil _ * 

Ye  powers  above  ! — What  conscience  cau 
he  have, 

Swearing  away  like  Satan’s  veriest  slave ! 
Is  such  the  science,  and  is  such  the  wit 
Of  ibis  Ver  vert,  this  darling  and  this  pet? 
Banish  him  —  send  him  instant  on  his 

vvav” -  [May. 

“  Oh!  God  of  Love,”  rejoins  thesoft.-ton’d 
“  How  shucking  !  can  our  sisters  atNevers, 
Can  they  in  such  corrupted  tongue 
converse  ? 

What !  Is  it  thus  the  infant  mind  they  rear? 
Oh  !  oh  !  the  wretch  !  to  Heaven  I  bend 
my  prayer, 

He  do  not  enter  ; — If  but  in  he  steals. 

The  infernal  host  will  all  be  at  our  heels.” 

To  end  iny  tale— poor  Ver  vert  in  his  cage 
Is  plac’d — H  is  fix’d  on  by  the  damsels  sage! 
To  send  the  scandalizing  tongue  aw'ajr 
Without  one  instant’s  dangerous  delay. 
Nought  could  have  pleas’d  the  pilgrim 
half  so  much  ! 

He  is  proscrib’d  — declar’d  unfit  to  touch. 
Abominate,  accurs’d,  and  guilty  found 
Of  having  sttove  the  virtuous  name  to 
wound 

Of  Nevers  Nuns — all,  signing  the  decree. 
Lament  in  tears  the  culprit  should  be  he. 
’Twas  pity,  sooth  ’twas  pity,  he ’d  become 
So  very  vile,  and  in  life’s  early  b'ootn, 
And  beneath  plumes  which  sham’d  theY 
painter’s  art,  [part,  f 

Kid  daring  words  which  told  a  Caitiff’s^ 
A  Pagan’s  manners,  and  a  villain’s  heart,  j 
At lengththeNun conveys  him  to  his  bourn: 
He  did  not  bite  her  once  on  his  return  ; 

A  tilted  bark  the  jolly  fellow  bore, 

Who  nought  regretting,  leaves  the  dismal 
shore. 

Such  was,  alas  !  the  Iliad  of  his  woes  — 
Judge  what  despair,  when  at  his  journey’s 
close :  v 

In  such  a  stream  his  copious  powers  flow’d, 
Wafting  such  scandal  to  his  first  abode. 
What  will  our  miserable  Nuns  resolve  ? 
With  eyes  in  trembling  sorrowjth  at  dissolve. 
With  sense  that  shudders  all  as  it  bewails, 
In  trailing  cloaks,  and  in  redoubled  veils, 
Nine  tottering  dames  ascend  the  judg¬ 
ment-seat 

Think  to  yourself  you  see  nine  ages  meet  ! 
There  without  hope  of  favour  from  the  laws, 
Without  those  sisters  who  would  plead  his 
cause ; 

Chain’d  in  his  cage,  but  fix’d  in  open  court, 
Is  Ver- vert,  ’reft  of  glory  and  support. 
7’he  questions  put— already  two  old  jade’s 
In  blackest  billets  doom  him  to  the  shades. 

Two 
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attracted  me  once  more,  and  I  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  should  he  the  last  time,  to 
the  Amphitheatre.  It  was  indeed  a  ter¬ 
rible  animal.  In  the  course  of  lrisTury, 
he  gored  five  horses  to  death,  and  nearly 
killed  one  of  the  piceadores,  who  was 
extricated  from  his  horns,  and  carried 
oft'.  The  governor’s  daughter  had  ho¬ 
noured  the  beast,  by  making,  with  her 
•wn  delicate  hands,  a  rich  decoration 
of  ribbons  for  his  neck  ;  and  lovely  wo¬ 
men  applauded  the  bloody  havoc  which 
he  made. '  A  young  marquis,  a  well- 
known  afficianado,  or  amateur  of  bull¬ 
killing,  was  discovered  by  the  specta¬ 
tors  standing  in  the  arena  behind  one 
of  the  wooden  barricadoes ;  upon  which 
the  cry  of  cl  marques,  el  marques  !  re¬ 
sounded  frcm ...every  quarter.  This  was 
a  flattering  request  to  the  young  noble¬ 
man,  who  had  already  won  several  ladies’ 
hearts  by  his  beauty  and  his  prowess,  to 
tome  forward  and  supersede  the  mata¬ 
dor,  and  dispatch  the  bull.  The  ladies 
waved  tlieir  fans,  and  the  npble  torrea- 
dor  prepared  to  obey  the  call,  but  the 
governor  interfered,  and  would  not  per¬ 
mit  it.  ‘  Oh,  what  merit  has  that  line 
young  nobleman,’-  said  a  pretty  Spanish 
lady,  ‘  how  beautifully  did  he  kill  the 
bull  S’  I  learned  that  he  had  obtained 
all  his  popularity  by  having  dispatched 
a  very  fierce  bull  a  few  Sundays  before, 
with  such  grace  and  science,  that  his 
friends,  as  a  distinguished  mark  of  their 
enthusiastic  admiration,  took  off  their 
neckcloths,  coats,  and,  some  even  their 
waistcoats,  and  threw  them  at  him  in 
the  arena.  This  compliment,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  an  Englishman,  ap¬ 
peared  to  afford  him  the'hignest  gratifi¬ 
cation;  and,  after  collecting  together  the 
articles  thus  thrown,  and  distributing 
them  to  their  owners,  he  vaulted  into  a 
seat  amongst  the  spectators,  amidst 
thunders  of  plaudits.  This  nobleman 
was  remarkably  handsome,  and  a  few 
years  since  distinguished  himself  at  the 
bull-fights  at  Madrid,  \  hare  he  attracts 
ed  so  much  of  the  Queen’s  attention 
tfiat  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  deemed  it 
prudent  to  banish  him  from  the  city/’ 

The  interest  also  which  the  peasant 
takes  in  the  good  conduct  of  his  hull : 

“  The  peasant  who  has  reared  the  bull 
intended  to  be  fought,  generally  takes  a 
seat  to  witness  the  talents  of  his  protege, 
and  is  discoverable  by  the  uncommon 
interest  he  displays,  and  by  his  call¬ 
ing  out  tc  the  bull  ‘  Chico,  chico,’  as 
much  as  to  say,  ‘  my  child,  my  child,’ 
and  using  other  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment.” 

After  a  lively  description  of  Seville, 
Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  Algcziras,  our 


Traveller  continued  hss  route  through 
St.  Roque  to  Malaga,  where  he  gives 
the  following  rather  singular  account 
of  the  fever  that  recently  raged  there: 

“  This  city,  built  in  the  midst  of 
fruits  and  fragrance,  and  blessed  with  a 
climate  remarkable  for  its  purity,  has, 
nevertheless,  had  its  share  of  suffering 
in  common  with  those  cities,  to  which 
Providence,  in  the  dispensation  of  its 
bounties,  has  been  infinitely  more  par¬ 
simonious.  Earthquakes  have  shaken 
its  foundations,  and  ‘  fiery  fevers’  have 
thinned  its  population.  Malaga  suffered 
more  than  other  towns  which  I  have 
before  mentioned  in  the  South  of  Spain 
from  the  plague  in  1804.  It  appeared 
in  the  beginning  of  August  in  that  year  j 
and  from  30  to  40  persons  died  daily. 
Out  of  a  population  considered  to  have 
been  80,000  inhabitants,  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated  that  from  18  to  20,000  perished 
bv  this  unsparing  pestilence,  during 
which  the  following  singular  circum¬ 
stance  occurred.  The  bakers,  who  used 
to  bring  bread  daiiy  to  Malaga  from  the 
villages  of  Alhaurin  de  la  Torre  and  Chu- 
riana,  and  return  in  the  evening, 
although  much  exposed  to  the  conta¬ 
gion,  entirely  escaped  ;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  those  who  passed  the  night 
there  were  seized  with  it  and  died.  This 
singular  fact  was  cummunicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  Laird,  who  has  resided  no  less 
than  48  years  in  Malaga.  As  the  phy¬ 
sicians  could  not  account  for  it,  1  will 
not  presume  to  attempt  it.” 

The  description  given  by  Sir  John, 
of  the  second  Siege  of  Zaragoza  is 
very  animated  and  awful  ;  and  occu¬ 
pies  the  greater  part  of  Chapter  VIII. 

“  On  the  30th,  after  having  under¬ 
mined  upwards  of  60  houses,  the  Enemy 
obtained  possession  of  the  monasteries 
of  the  Augustines  and  Las  Monichas, 
which  adjoiind  each  other.  In  this  as¬ 
sault,  the  carnage  amongst  the  hostile 
troops  was  dreadful ;  but  they  continued 
still  advancing,  and  at  length  the  com¬ 
batants  entered  the  church,  from  which 
a  party  of  the  French  was  at  first  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  monks,  who  fought  with 
all  the  fervour  of  zeal,  and  the  fury  of 
despair.  The  enemy,  however,  return¬ 
ed  to  the  charge ;  and  a  scene,  such  as 
had  been  seldom,  if  ever,  behold  before, 
was  exhibited.  In  this  sacred  sanctuary 
every  inch  of  ground  was  disputed  by  ft* 
holy  functionaries;  the  columns,  the 
lateral  chapels,  and  the  altar,  became 
so  many  ramparts,  and  were  frequently 
stormed,  taken,  and  retaken ;  and  the 
pavement  was  covered  with  the  bleeding 
bodies  of  monks  and  soldiers  j  the  bat- 
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tie  raged  in  every  part,  till  the  roof, 
shattered  by  numerous  bombs,  at. length 
gave  way,  and  fell  with  a  terrific  crash 
upon  the  combatants,  when  those  who 
survived  its  fall,  as  soon  as  they  had 
recovered  the  shock  of  so  unexpected  a 
disaster,  rose  upon  the  ruins,  and, 
joined  by  others,  continued  the  tight 
with  unabated  ferocity.” 

With  respect  to  the  celebrated  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  Alhambra,  in  the  City  of 
Granada,  which  Sir  John  visited,  we 
find  him  differing  from  most  of  our 
other  literary  Tourists  ;  though  the 
opinion  he  has  formed  of  it  coincides 
with  that  of  many  English  travellers 
of  acknowledged  taste. 

«  It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the 
variety  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of 
this  extraordinary  structure,  which,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  is  more  calculated 
to  excite  than  gratify  cariosity.  Nume¬ 
rous  courts  and  arcades,  supported  and 
embellished  by  clusters  of  slender  mar¬ 
ble  columns  covered  with  capitals  iu 
every  fantastic  order  of  architecture, 
here  somewhat  elegant,  there  gro¬ 
tesque,  horse-shoe  arches  and  walls,  en¬ 
crusted  with  square  pieces  of  fretwork 
plaster,  stamped  in  mould,  joined  to¬ 
gether,  obviously  without  either  skill 
or  labour,  and  resembling,  as  an  Eng¬ 
lish  traveller  of  senatorial  celebrity  well 
observed,  e  the  impressions  made  on 
soft  w  hite  clay  by  the  tread  of  pigeons/ 
cupolas  and  cielings  encumbered  with 
coarse  paintings  and  gilding,  or  stuc¬ 
coed,  and  similar  to  the  roofs  of  grot¬ 
toes,  cold  and  vapour  baths,  audience, 
music,  ball,  sleeping  and  summer  rooms 
of  the  Moorish  emperors  and  their  con¬ 
torts,  chambers  of  the  imperial  children, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  other  apartments, 
many  of  which  are  faced  with  common 
Dutch-like  tiles  gaudily  painted,  con¬ 
necting  galleries,  pavements  of  white 
marble,,  arabesque,  and  mosaic  decora¬ 
tions  rudely  and  coarsely  done,  lastly, 
the  imperial  sepulchres,  with  numerous 
inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  compose 
neai'ly  the  whole  of  this  singular  and 
motley  fabric,  which,  to  produce  the 
effect  of  that  enchantment  which  some 
writers  have  ascribed  to  this  building, 
would  at  least  require  the  return  of  the 
Moorish  court,  and  the  tranquil  gaiety 
of  Arabian  luxury.  The  endless  variety, 
minuteness,  and  crowd  of  its  ornaments. 
Completely  exhausted  the  patience  of 
my  companion  and  myself,  in  making 
drawings  of  the  court  called  the  mesnar 
or  common  baths  by  the  Moors,  and 
now  named’  the  court  of  les  array  Janes, 
and  the  ouarto  de  los  leones,  or  court 
•f  the  hoi-a  These  did  not  fail  to  ex¬ 


cite  our  continued  admiration,  eve* 
after  the  charm  of  uovaity  had  eva¬ 
porated.” 

Sir  John  everywhere  represents 
the  Spaniards,  particularly  the  Cata- 
Iouians,  as  a  lively,  facetious  people, 
abounding  with  much  good  humour 
and  drollery,  and  much  attached  t«> 
the  English. 

Of  the  Hospitals  of  the  Monks  our 
Author  gives  the  folio?, 'ing  lively 
picture: 

“  In  the  evening  we  supped,  by  invi¬ 
tation,  with  our  holy  friends  of  St.  Ge- 
ronimo.  The  superior,  a  remarkably 
handsome  man,  asked  about  eight  of 
the  monks  to  sit  at  the  table,  and  the 
rest  surrounded  us.  The  conversation, 
at  first  turned  upon. the  incursions  of 
the  French,  who  appeared  to  be  held 
iu  execration  by  these  people.  Th« 
superior,  why  spoke  a  little  French* 
always  called  Buonaparte  Malapartei 
Through  my  friend,  I  drew  as  frightful 
a  picture  as  I  could  of  the  operation  and 
effect  of  French  conscriptions  in  Spain  $ 
and  added,  that  it  would  equally  prese 
upon  them,  and  upon  the  laity  of  the 
province.  The  horror  of  being  converted 
into  soldiers,  and  of  being  forced  to  re¬ 
linquish  the  cheer  and  the  security  of" 
conventual  independence,  for  the  priva¬ 
tions  and  dangers  of  military  glory, 
6eemed  to  take  full  possession  of  their 
minds ;  and,  if  not  with  the  purest,  at 
least  with  the  most  natural,  anj:l  from 
my  soul  I  believe  the  most  prevalent, 
sort  of  patriotism,  they  resolved'  to  de¬ 
fend  the  good  things  with  which  Provi¬ 
dence  had  bountifully  blessed  them,  to 
the  last  extremity.  We  sat  down  to  an 
excellent  supper  of  game,  and  drank, 
copious  libations  of  the  most  delicious 
red  wine  I  had  yet  tasted  in  Spain,  with 
our  monastic  host,  who  seemed  to  think 
“  ‘  The  veins  unfill’d,  our  blood  is  cold  j 
and  then 

We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive:  but  when  we  have 
stuff’d  [blood* 

These  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  our 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler 
souls 

Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts/  - - 

Coriolanus,  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

As  the  glass  circulated,  all  the  mum¬ 
mery  of  the  monastery  yielded  to  the 
feelings  of  men  who  had  tasted  of  the 
blisses  which  only  the  softer  sex  can  pour 
upon  us;  and  we  continued  till  the  con-, 
vent  bell  struck  twelve,  to  drink  to  the 
donnas  of  Baza.  It  was  now  time  to  re¬ 
tire;  lan thorns  were  lighted,  and  with  the 
superior  between  my  companion  and 
myself,  followed  by  nearly  all  the  frater¬ 
nity* 
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marched  for  Medellin  an  hour  before 
day-light.  The  71st  and  92d  regiments 
charged  into  the  town  with  cheers,  and 
drove  the  Enemy  every  where  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  having  a  few  of  their 
men  cut  down  by  the  Enemy’s  cavalry. 
The  Enemy’s  infantry  which  had  got  out 
of  the  town  had,  by  the  time  these  regi¬ 
ments  got  to  the  extremity  of  it,  formed 
into  two  squares,  with  the  cavalry  on  their 
left;  the  whole  were  .posted  between  the 
Merida  and  Medellin  roads,  fronting  Al- 
cuesca.  The  right  square  being  formed 
within  half  musket  shot  of  the  town,  the 
garden-walls  of  which  were  promptly  lined 
by  the  71st  light  infantry,  while  the  92d 
regiment  filed  out  and  formed  line  on  their 
right,  perpendicular  to  the  Enemy’s  right 
flank,  which  was  much  annoyed  by  the 
well-directed  fire  of  the  71st.  In  the 
mean  time  one  wing  of  the  50th  regiment 
occupied  the  town,  and  secured  the  pri¬ 
soners;  and  the  other  wing,  along  with 
the  three  six-pounders,  skirted  the  outside 
of  it,  the  artillery;  as  soon  as  within 
range,  firing  with  great  effect  upon  the 
squares. 

Whilst  the  Enemy  was  thus  occupied 
on  his  right,  Maj.-gen.  Howard’s  column 
continued  moving  round  his  left;  and 
our  cavalry  advancing,  and  crossing  the 
head  of  their  column,  cut  off  the  Ene¬ 
my’s  cavalry  from  his  infantry,  charged 
it  repeatedly,  and  put  it  to  the  rout. 
The  13th  light  dragoons  at  the  same  time 
took  possession  of  the  Enemy’s  artillery. 
One  of  the  charges  made  by  the  two 
squadrons  of  the  ‘2d  hussars,  and  one  of 
the  9th  light  dragoons,  were  particularly 
gallant ;  the  latter  commanded  by  Capt. 
Gore,  the  whole  under  Major  Bussehe,  of 
the  hussars.  I  ought  previously  to  have 
mentioned,  that  the  British  cavalry  having, 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the 
badness  of  the  road,-,  been  somewhat  de¬ 
layed,  the  Spanish  cavalry,  under  the 
Count  de  Penne  Villamur,  was,  on  this 
occasion,  the  first  to  form  upon  the  plain, 
and  engaged  the  Enemy  until  the  British 
were  enabled  to  come  up.  The  Enemy 
was  now  in  full  retreat,  but  Maj.-gen. 
Howard’s  column  having  gained  the  point 
to  which  it  was  directed,  and  the  left  co¬ 
lumn  gaining  fast  upon  him,  he  had  no 
resource  but  to  surrender,  or  disperse  and 
ascend  the  mountain.  He  preferred  the 
latter,  and  ascending  near  the  Eastern 
extremity  of  the  ascent,  and  which  might 
have  been  deemed  inaccessible,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  the  28th  and  54th  regi¬ 
ments,  whilst  the  59th  regiment,  and  Col. 
Ashworth’s  Portuguese  infantry,  followed 
round  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  by  the 
Truxillo  read,  to  take  him  again  in  flank. 
At  the  same  time  Brig.-gen.  Morillo’s  in¬ 
fantry  ascended  to  the  left  with  the  same 
Triew.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  Enemy’s 


troops  were  by  this  time  in  the  utmost 
panic  ;  his  cavalry  was  flying  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  the  infantry  threw  away  their 
arms,  and  the  only  effort  of  either  was  to 
escape.  The  troops  under  Maj.-gen. 
Howard’s  command,  as  well  as  those  he 
had  sent  round  the  point  <sf  the  mountain, 
pursued  them  over  the  rocks,  making  pri¬ 
soners  at  every  step,  until  his  own  men 
became  so  exhausted  and  few  in  number, 
that  it  was  uecessary  for  him  to  halt  and 
secure  the  prisoners,  and  leave  the  further 
pursuit  to  the  Spanish  infantry  under  Gen, 
Morillo ;  who,  from  the  direction  in  which 
they  had  ascended,  had  now  become  the 
-most  advanced;  the  force  Gen.  Girard 
had  with  him  at  the  commencement,  which 
consisted  of  2500  infantry  and  600  ca¬ 
valry,  being  at  this  time  totally  dispersed. 
In  the  course  of  these  operations,  Brig.- 
gen.  Campbell’s  brigade  of  Portuguese 
infantry  (the  4th  and  10th  regiments), 
and  the  1 8th  Portuguese  infantry,  joined 
from  Casa  de  Don  Antonio,  where  they  had 
halted  for  the  preceding  night ;  and  as 
soon  as  l  judged  they  could  no  longer  be 
required  at  the  scene  of  action,  I  de¬ 
tached  them  with  the  brigade,  consisting 
of  the  50th,  71st,  and  92d  regiments,  and 
Maj.-gen.  Long’s  brigade  of  cavalry,  to¬ 
wards  Merida.  They  reached  St.  Pedro 
that  night,  and  entered  Merida  this  morn¬ 
ing  ;  the  Enemy  having,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  retreated  from  hence  in  great  alarm 
to  Ahnendralego.  The  Count  de  Penne 
Villamur  formed  the  advanced  guard  with 
his  cavalry,  and  had  entered  the  town 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  British. 

The  ultimate  consequences  of  these 
operations  I  need  not  point  out  to  your 
Lordship  ;  their  immediate  result  is  the 
capture  of  one  General  of  cavalry  (Brune), 
one  Colonel  of  cavalry  (the  Prince  D’A- 
remberg),  one  Lieut. -colonel  (Chief  of 
the  Etat-Major),  one  Aide-de-Camp  of 
Gen.  Girard,  two  Lieut.-colonels,  one 
Commissaire  de  Guerre,  30  Captains  and 
inferior  officers,  and  upwards  of  1000  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers, 
already  sent  off  under  an  escort  to  Porta- 
legre:  the  whole  of  the  Enemy’s  artillery, 
baggage,  and  commissariat,  some  maga¬ 
zines  of  corn,  which  he  had  collected  at 
Caceres  and  Merida,  and  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  money  which  he  had  levied  on  the 
former  town,  besides  the  total  dispersion 
of  Gen.  Girard’s  corps.  The  loss  of  the 
Enemy  in  killed  must  also  have  been  severe, 
while  that  on  our  side  was  comparatively 
trifling,  as  appears  by  the  accompanying’ 
return,  in  which  your  Lordship  will  la¬ 
ment  to  see  the  name  of  Lieut.  Strenuwitz, 
Aide-de-Camp  of  Lieut. -gen.  Sir  W..Ers- 
kine,  whose  extreme  gallantry  led  him 
into  the  midst  of  the  Enemy’s  cavalry,., 
and  occasioned  his  being  taken  pri¬ 
soner. 
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[Gen.  Hill  concludes  his  letter  with  warm 
praises  of  the  admirable  conduct,  pa¬ 
tience,  and  good  will,  shewn  by  all  ranks 
during  forced  marches  in  the  worst  wea¬ 
ther.  He  also  acknowledges  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  W.  Erskine,  for 
assistance  and  advicev;  to  Maj.-gen.  Ho¬ 
ward,  who  dismounted,  and  headed  his 
troops  in  the  difficult  ascent  of  the  Sierra; 
to  Maj.-gen.  Long,  Cols.  Wilson  and  Ash¬ 
worth  ;  Lieut. -cols.  Stewart,  Cameron, 
Cadogan,  Abercrombie,  Fenwick..  Muter, 
and  Lindsay;  Majors  Harrison,  Bussche, 
and  Parke,  commanding  the  light  com¬ 
panies;  Capt.  Gore,  9th  light  dragoons  ; 
Major  Hartmann,  commanding  artillery  ; 
Lieut.-col.  Grant,  Major  Birmingham,  and 
Capt  Aresaga,  of  the  Portuguese  ser¬ 
vice.  Gen.  Campbell  and  his  troops  made 
every  effort  to  arrive  in  time.  Gen.  Gi¬ 
ron,  the  chief  of  Castanos’s  staff,  and  2d  m 
command  of  the  5th  Spanish  army,  Count 
de  Penne  Villamur,  Brig.-gen,  Morillo, 
Col.  Downie,  and  the  Spanish  officers  and 
soldiers  in  general,  conducted  themselves 
so  as  to  excite  the  General’s  warm  approba¬ 
tion;  Lieut.-colonels  Rookeand  Offeney, 
Capt.  Squire,  R  Engineers,  with  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Adjutant  and  Quarter- Master- 
general’s  departments,  affording  every  as¬ 
sistance  in  their  respective  departments  ; 
as  did  Capt.  Currie,  and  the  General’s 
personal  staff.]  Hill. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  report,  a 
good  many  more  prisoners  have  been 
made ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  whole  will 
amount  to  13  or  1400.  Brig.-gen.  Mo¬ 
rillo  has  just  returned  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  dispersed,  whom  he  followed  for  eight 
leagues.  He  reports,  that  besides  those 
killed  in  the  plain,  upwards  of  600  dead 
were  found  in  the  woods  and  moun¬ 
tains.  Gen.  Girard  escaped  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Serena,  with  two  or  300  men, 
mostly  without  arms,  and  is  stated  by  his 
own  Aide-de-Camp  to  be  wounded  *. 

Return  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. — 
Total  British  loss,  7  rank  and  tile,  5 
horses  kdled  ;  1  Lieut. -colonel,  2  Majors, 
4  Captains,  4  Serjeants,  47  rank  and  file,  1 1 
horses  wounded  ;  1  Genera!  Staff"  missing. 

Portuguese  loss,  G  rank  and  file  wounded. 

Names  of  Officers  wounded  and  missing  on 
N  tfie  2Sth  Oct.  1811. 

Wounded— 2d  Hussars,  King’s  German 
Legion,  Major  Bussche  and  Capt.  Schultze, 
slightly. — 2d  batt.  39th  Foot,  Capt.  Sann- 
derson,  severely. —  1st  battalion  92d  hoot, 
Lieut.-col.  Cameron,  slightly  ;  Capt.  Do¬ 
nald  M‘Donald,  severely;  Captain  J. 
M‘Pherson,  severely,  but  not  dangerously  ; 
Brevet  Major  Dunbar,  slightly. 

Missing — 21st  Light  Dragoons,  Lieut. 
Strenuwitz,  Aide-de-camp  to  Lieut. -gen. 
Sir  W.  Erskine,  bart. 


&  lie  is  since  said  to  be  dead.  Edit. 

j  •  '  v  ' 


Downing-street,  Dec.  2.  The  inclosed 
extract  has  been  received  from  Col. 
Green,  employed  on  a  particular  service 
in  Catalonia,  dated  Calaf,  Oct.  9,  1811, 

I  am  happy  in  having  the  honour  to 
inform  your  Lordship,  that  there  now  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  very  increased  degree  of  ac¬ 
tivity  and  much  success  in  the  re-arma¬ 
ment  of  this  Principality,  The  army  is 
increasing  very  fast;  nearly  600  deserters 
have  presented  themselves  in  five  days. 
The  battalions  of  reserve,  which  are  com¬ 
posed  of  married  men,  and  others  which 
are  exempted  from  service  in  the  army, 
are  becoming  disciplined  and  numerous  ; 
and  the  small  patriotic  parties  are  daily 
intercepting  the  little  detachments  of  the 
Enemy,  evincing  remarkable  instances  of 
valour,  and  proving  a  severe  check  to 
the  communications  of  the  Enemy,  which 
they  themselves  complain  of  in  desponding 
terms.  On  the  4ih  inst.  Gen.  Lacy  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  2000  infantry  and 
500  cavalry,  and  in  the  night  surprised 
the  town  of  Igualada,  he  leading  the  ca¬ 
valry,  and  upon  being  challenged  by  the 
centinel,  “  2ui  vive answered  “  France,” 
and  rushed  upon  the  advanced  post,  which 
he  destroyed,  and  galloped  into  the  town, 
where  he  killed  upwards  of  150  men,  made 
a  few  prisoners,  and  took  some  stores  and 
the  equipage  of  the  General  and  the  offi¬ 
cers,  the  former  being  obliged  to  escape 
in  his  shirt  to  the  Capuchin  Convent, 
which  had  been  previously  fortified,  and 
where  the  principal  part  of  the  troops  were 
quartered,  but  which,  requiring  cannon  to 
reduce,  Gen.  Lacy  left  till  he  could  re¬ 
ceive  guns  from  Cardona,  and  retired  to 
this  town,  meditating  an  expedition  upon 
Cervera.  On  the  7th  inst.  a  small  force 
was  detached,  under  the  orders  of  Baron 
Eroles,  to  intercept  a  convoy  near  Iorba, 
which  was  done  with  complete  success, 
the  Baron  taking  the  whole,  consisting  of 
400  mules  laden  with  corn,  500  goats, 
and  other  very  necessary  acticles  of  the 
Commissariat ;  completely  routing  the  300 
men  composing  the  escort,  and  dispersing 
300  more  and  50  hoise,  which  had  moved 
rapidly  from  Igualada  to  support  the  for¬ 
mer.  I  have  the  satisfaction  also  to  state 
to  your  Lordship,  that  since  Gen.  Suchet 
has  left  the  Lower  Catalonia,  the  Partidas 
Patriotieas  and  Somatenes  have  killed  and 
wounded,  even  by  the  French  account, 
upwards  of  1500  men.  The  proportion  the 
Enemy  has  lost  in  Upper  Catalonia,  since 
the  fall  of  Figueras,  has  not  been  so  con¬ 
siderable  ;  but  what  contributes  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  Principality  at  this 
moment  is,  the  sickness  which  prevails  in 
the  army  of  Macdonald,  who  has  up¬ 
wards  of  3000  sick  from  tertian  fevers. 

P.  S.  Oct.  10.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
inform  your  Lordship,  that  I  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  Enemy’s  having 

eva- 
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evacuated  Igualada ;  and  also  a  letter 
from  Baron  Eroles,  stating,  that  he  is  now 
blockading  a  detachment  of  the  French 
which  are  fortified  in  the  College  of  Cer- 
vera,  the  capture  of  which  will  give  into 
the  hands  of  the  Catalans  a  large  depot  of 
corn,  will  destroy  all  communication  be¬ 
tween  Barcelona  and  Lerida,  and  ©pen 
the  most  important  roads  to  the  Spaniards; 
tending  again  to  restrict  the  Enemy  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  limits  of  his  garrisons,  which, 
if  not  reinforced,  will  be~in  a  precarious 
state,  as  Suchet  has  nearly  drained  those 
of  Lower  Catalonia,  to  increase  his  force 
operating  in-thc  kingdom  of  Valencia. 

The  following  extract  h..s  buen  received  at 
Lord  Liverpool’s  office,  from  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  dated  Frenada,  Nov.  13. 

By  the  accounts  which  1  have  received 
from  Cadiz,  of  the  29th  Oct.  it  appears 
that  the  Enemy  had  retired  from  Algesi- 
ras  and  St.  Roque  on  the  night  of  the  2 1st 
of  October.  Gen.  Ballasteros  had  pur¬ 
sued  their  rear-guard,  against  which  he 
had  some  success.  Col.  Skerritt  con¬ 
ducted  with  great  judgment  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  British  troops,  of  which  he  had 
the  command  at  Tarifa;  and  his  move¬ 
ments  towards  the  Enemy’s  communica¬ 
tions  must  have  shewn  them  the  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  remaining  in  the  position 
which  they  had  taken.  It  appears  that 
the  country  on  both  banks  of  the  Tagus, 
as  far  up  as  Aranjuez,  has  been  made 
over  by  the  Emperor  to  Marshal  Marmont 
for  the  support  of  the  army  of  Portugal. 
This  arrangement  has  reduced  JosephBuo- 
naparte  to  the  greatest  distress,  as  the 
produce  of  that  country  was  all  that  he 
had  to  depend  upon,  and  he  was  actually 
subsisting  upon  the  money  produced  by 
the  retail  sale  of  the  grain  forcibly  levied 
from  the  people.  This  grain  having  been 
thus  levied  and  sold  by  Joseph,  has  been 
seized  again  by  Marmont’s  orders,  and 
taken  from  the  people,  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  it  from  Joseph's  magazines ;  who 
have  been  informed  that  the  King  had  no 
right  to  sell  it. 

Admiralty-office,  Dec.  2.  Extract  of  a 
Letter  from  the  Hon.  Rear-adm.  Legge  to 
J.  W.  Croker,  esq.  dated  Revenge,  in  Ca¬ 
diz  Bay,  Nov.  1 1 . 

The  British  forces  under  Col.  Skerritt 
$till  continue  at  or  near  Tarifa.  Gen. 
Ballasteros,  on  the  5th  inst.  surprised  a 
corps  of  the  Enemy  under  Gen.  Semelie, 
between  Bornos  and  Xeres,  taking  up¬ 
wards  of  100  prisoners,  with  all  their  bag¬ 
gage  and  mules,  and  leaving  many  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle. 


Doxi'ning-street,  Dec.  5.  [This  Gazette 
contains  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Col. 
Green  (employed  in  a  particular  service 
in  Caialonia),  dated  Berga,  Oct.  1G,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  surrender  of  the  University 


of  Cervera,  with  a  garrison  of  350  men, 
and  a  very  considerable  depot  of  wheat. 
The  Enemy  had  evacuated  Montserrat, 
burning  the  church,  and  every  thing  that 
could  be  useful.  On  the  12th  Col.  Green 
accompanied  the  Baron  de  Eroles  to  the 
attack  of  the  Castle  of  Bellpuig,  near  Le- 
vida,  which  was  ultimately  reduced  by 
mines,  and  left  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
Spaniards  took  upwards  of  160  prisoners. 
“  Gen.  Lacy  (says  Col.  Green)  is  indefati¬ 
gable  ;  he  inspires  the  greatest  confi¬ 
dence,  and  will  probably  be  very  success¬ 
ful.  The-  Medas  Islands,  by  their  peculiar 
situation,  and  the  increasing  sickness  of 
Macdonald’s  corps,  check  all  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Enemy  in  Upper  Catalonia.] 
Extract  of  a  Letter  which  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Sir  Edward  Howard  Doug¬ 
las,  dated  Corunna,  Nov.  16. 

I  had  closed  my  dispatch  of  yesterday’s 
date,  when  his  Majesty’s  ship  Iris  ar¬ 
rived,  with  an  account  of  the  successful 
issue  of  Mina’s  movement  into  Arragon, 
and  bringing  400  prisoners  taken  by  him 
and  Capt.  Christian  on  the  Eastern  coast. 
Mina’s  principal  affair  was  at  Ayerve  on 
the  17th  ult.  when  he  was  attacked  by 
1 100  infantry  and  60  cavalry,  when  the 
Enemy  were  completely  repulsed,  and  the 
advantage  followed  up  with  such  vigour, 
that  the  whole  of  their  force,,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  three  men,  were  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken  prisoners.  Mina  took  600  of  his 
prisoners  to  the  coast,  and  the  Iris  being 
fortunately  in  sight,  Capt.  Christian  took 
on  board  400.  Mina’s  force  was  700  in¬ 
fantry  and  200  cavalry. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Don  Fransisco  Es- 
poz  v  Mina,  to  Sir  Howard  Douglas, 
dated  Sangufsa,  Oct.  24. 

Excellent  Sir,  The  great  interest  which 
the  British  nation  takes  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Spanish  arms,  and  the  particular 
esteem  which  1  and  my  division  owe  to  so 
heroic  a  nation,  lay  mo  under  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  submitting  to  you  (he  original 
communications  respecting  the  events  of 
the  war  in  this  kingdom.  I  consider  it 
a  debt  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  put  into 
your  hands  a  series  of  intelligence  of  all 
the  military  and  political  occurrences  of 
this  kingdom. 

Francisco  Espoz  y  Mina. 
Translation  of  a  Letter  from  Col. 
Mina  to  Gen.  Mendizabel,  dated 
Sanguesa,  Oct.  12. 

Col.  Mina  begins  by  stating,  that  ob-  - 
serving  in  the  beginning  of  October  that 
several  French  divisions  were  evacuating 
this  kingdom,  and  receiving  intelligence 
at  the  same  time  that  Generals  Duran  and 
Don  Juan  Martin  (El  Empecinado)  were 
moving  upon  Calatayud  to  drive  some  of 
the  Enemy’s  forces  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  he  held  it  a  sacred  duty  to  co¬ 
operate  with  them  j  and  pioceeding  to 

Sudava 
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Sudava  with  his  cavalry  and  two  battalions, 
continued  his  march  on  the  11th  to  Egen- 
delos  Cabelleros,  purposing  to  surprise 
the  garrison,  but  found  the  place  secured 
against- a  coup  de  main,  and  the  French 
effected  their  escape.  He  then  sent  100 
cavalry  in  pursuit  of  them,  who  killed  30 
and  took  20  prisoners.  On  the  16th  he 
marched  to  Luna,  and  proceeded  in  the 
night  to  Ayerve,  where  the  Enemy  had 
fortified  themselves  in  a  convent;  but, 
while  preparations  were  making  to  besiege 
them  there,  he  rece  ved  intelligence  that 
a  body  of  1100  infantry  and  40  cavalry 
were  on  their  march  from  Saragoza  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  besieged,  and  destroy  his  corps. 
He  therefore  retired  in  the  greatest  si¬ 
lence,  placing  the  infantry  on  a  hill  com- 
mandingthe  road,  and  ordering  the  advanced 
guard  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch.  The  iet- 
tei  then  proceeds — Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  the  Enemy  made  his  appear¬ 
ance.  My  advanced  posts  commenced 
fi.  mg,  and  kept  it  up  without  intermission, 
until  they  fell  back  upon  the  main  body. 
The  French,  full  of  ridiculous  pride,  re¬ 
viled  us,  and  used  many  insulting  expres¬ 
sions.  So  grea».  was  the  indignation  of 
my  soldiers  at  hearing  such  bombast  from 
men  whom  they  highly  despised,  that  they 
grew  desperate  to  the  extreme.  A  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  the  Enemy,  despising 
the  fire  of  our  musketry,  ascended  our 
hill,  sword  in  hand,  with  true  soldierlike 
courage ;  they  took  possession  of  the 
lower  part  of  it,  hut  were  instantly  driven 
back  by  our  fire  and  by  the  bayonet, 
leaving  behind  them  19  killed  and  49 
wounded.  Having  then  concentrated  into 
one  solid  column,  (hey  continued  their 
march’to  the  town  of  Ayerve,  where  they 
were  reinforced  by  20  cavalry  from  the 
garrison;  and  having  supplied  themselves 
with  ammunition,  they  marched  to  Huesca. 
I  followed  their  pear-guard  with  160  ca¬ 
valry,  delaying  the  ir  march  in  the  plain, 
that  the  infantry  under  my  second  in  com¬ 
mand,  Don  Gregorio  Crucbaga,  might 
come  up,  as  I  had  before  agreed  upon 
with  him.  I  left  two  companies  of  ca¬ 
valry  and  infantry  before  the  garrison,  to 
continue  working  at  the  mine,  sending 
another  detachment  of  equal  strength  on 
the  road  to  Jaca,  to  pursue  the  celebrated 
Chamond,  who,  with  considerable  sup¬ 
plies  entrusted  to  his  charge,  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  throw  himself  into  Jaca  with 
his  detachment ;  but  they  could  not  come 
up  with8  him,  although  the  pursuit  lasted 
for  three  hours.  While  I  was  checking  the 
march  of  the  column  with  my  cavalry,  di¬ 
vided  into  three  detachments,  a  part  of  the 
infantry,  under  the  command  of  the  Adjt. 
l>on  Pedro  Antonio  Barrena,  overtook  my 
rear-guard  ;  at  the  same  time  that  my 
second  in  command,  Lieut. -col.  Don  Gre¬ 
gorio  Crucbaga,  filed  off  rapidly  on  my 


right,  threatening  the  left  of  the  Enemy’® 
column.  This  officer,  with  the  first  bat¬ 
talion  formed  in  sections,  filed  off  without 
firing  a  shot  to  attack  the  Enemy’s  rear. 
I  ordered  the  flank  company  to  support 
this  movement,  and  menaced  the  right 
of  the  Enemy  with  another  detachment 
of  cavalry,  keeping  the  remainder  in  his 
front.  I  cannot  but  do  the  justice  to  the* 
French  to  say,  that  their  coolness  and 
firm  resistance  were  admirable ;  they 
formed  into  an  oblong  square,  and  the 
infantry  kept  firing  within  half  pistol  shot. 
This  imprudent  temerity,  and  the  me¬ 
nacing  operation  of  Cruchaga,  obliged 
them  to  retreat ;  and  upon  their  march 
they  formed  into  a  square,  continually 
filling  up  the  losses  in  their  ranks  ;  but 
tonified  by  the  courage  of  my  infantry, 
which  was  approaching  with  fixed  bayo¬ 
nets,  and  struck  at  the  discipline  of  my 
cavalry,  they  again  retreated;  and  having 
gone  through  the  village  of  Placencia, 
they  again,  for  the  third  time,  formed 
into  a  square,  aud  again  were  they  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  the  ground.  Being  in¬ 
stantly  charged  by  my  troops,  they,  for 
the  fourth  time,  formed  into  a  square, 
supported  by  their  cavalry.  Cruchaga 
had  by  this  time  come  up  with  their  rear¬ 
guard,  and  his  battalion,  after  a  general 
discharge  of  musketry,  advancedhvith  the 
bayonet ;  at  the  same  moment  the  other 
detachment  of  infantry  executed  a  similar 
movement,  and  the  cavalry  began  a 
dreadful  slaughter. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  horror 
of  the  French  at  this  act  of  Spanish  va¬ 
lour.  Such  boldness  appeared  to  them 
impossible;  they  never  imagined  that  700 
infantry,  with  160  cavalry,  would  have 
attempted  to  disperse,  kill,  and  make 
prisoners,  a  greater  number  of  their  Ene¬ 
mies  formed  into  a  square.  After  having 
suffered  a  dreadful  slaughter,  their  obsti¬ 
nacy  gave  way;  aud  at  last  they  laid 
down  their  arms.  Their  infamous  cavalry 
behaved  most  disloyally ;  for,  after  having 
surrendered,  they  drew  their  swords, 
wounded  several  of  my  soldiers,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  escape,  but  they  were  pur¬ 
sued  and  all  put  to  the  sword,  except 
five,  of  whom,  however,  two  were  after¬ 
wards  taken  at  the  gates  of  Huesca.  Such 
has  been  the  fate  of  the  1100  infantry  and 
60  cavalry  who  came  to  insult  us.  Nine 
hundred  men  of  Navarre,  under  my  com-i 
mand,  have  annihilated  that  haughty  co¬ 
lumn,  superior  in’numbers  to  them ;  and 
none  have  they  but  three  refugees,  who 
have  fled  to  Saragoza,  to  spread  these 
news,  and  inspire  with  terror  their  com¬ 
panions  in  arms  in  Arragon,  and  teach 
them  to  respect  the  arms  of  Spain.  We 
have  made  prisoners  the  commander  of 
the  column,  17  officers,  and  640  men,  in¬ 
cluding  serjeants  and  corporals :  the  re¬ 
mainder 
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mainder  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle, 
or  have  died  from  then  wounds.  Our  loss 
consists  in  six  killed,  among  which  is  the 
commander,  ad  interim,  of  the  cavalry, 
Don  Miguel  de  Lizarraga,  and  one  Ser¬ 
jeant,  and  in  34  wounded:  my  horse  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  which  has  made  him  unfit 
for  service. 

This  day  has  covered  with  glory  my  of¬ 
ficers  and  soldiers ;  I  cannot  sufficiently 
praise  their  valour,  enthusiasm,  and  re¬ 
solution  in  the  battle,  and  their  obedience 
to  my  word  of  command  amidst  the 
greatest  dangers.  They  have  preserved 
the  honour  of  the  Spanish  arms,  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  new  triumph,  which  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  in  our  military  annals  ;  and 
I  most  particularly  recommend  the  brave 
winners  of  this  victory,  who  have  entitled 
themselves  to  every  distinction. 

I  immediately  proceeded  to  Huesca, 
the  garrison  of  which  had  fled,  from  fear 
of  falling  into  my  power.  I  found  many 
useful  effects,  and  five  Spanish  officers, 
whom  they  kept  prisoners  in  the  place; 
they  have  been  rescued,  and  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  join  their  regiments.  I  returned 
"hither  on  the  22d,  and  after  giving  my 
troops  some  repose  I  shall  take  a  new  di¬ 
rection.  God  preserve  your  Excellency 
many  years,  most  Excellent  Sir. 

Francisco  Esroz  y  Mina. 
Sanguesa ,  Oct.  12. 

[Another  letter  from  Col.  Mina,  dated 
Sanguesa,  Oct.  26,  notices  the  capture  of 
Calatayud,  with  the  garrison  of  800  men, 
by  El  Empecinado  and  Gen.  Daran;  also 
"of  the  garrison  of  Viasmo,  consisting  of  39 
men,  and  routing  a  column  marching  to 
their  relief.  Gen.  Daran  was  stationed 
near  Calatayud,  and  El  Empecinado  at 
Molina;  Cuenca  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Gen.  Mahi  and  the  Conde  de  Montego]. 

This  Gazette  likewise  contains  a  letter 
from  Vice-adm.  Sir  Edw.  Pellew,  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  in  the  Mediterranean, 
dated  on  board  the  Caledonia,  Port  Ma¬ 
hon,  Nov.  2,  with  inclosures,  respecting 
the  operations  of  the  Spanish  Patriots, 
and  the  co-operation  afforded  by  our  navy. 
A  letter  from  Capt.  Eyre,  of  the  Magnifi¬ 
cent,  dated  Oct.  14,  relates  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  afforded  by  the  boats  of  that  ship, 
under  Lieuts.  Astley  and  Heath,  in  con¬ 
veying  on  board  two  Spanish  officers  and 
85  men,  who  garrisoned  a  tower  adjoining 
Oropesa,  after  its  surrender.  Three  sea¬ 
men  were  wounded  in  this  service.  The 
second  letter  from  Capt.  Codrington,  of 
the  Blake,  dated  off  Mattaro,  Oct.  26, 
inclosing  a  journal  kept  by  him  of  the 
operations  in  Catalonia,  from  the  19th 
Sept,  to  the  21st  Oct.  three  days  previous 
to  the  battle  fought  by  Blake,  to  compel 
the  Enemy  to  raise  the  siege  of  Saguntum. 
This  journal,  as  may  be  supposed,  from 
the  copious  intelligence  derived  through 


other  sources,  is  stripped  of  its  interest, 
the  particulars  it  details  having  already 
been  laid  before  the  publick,  in  French 
and  Spanish  official  accounts,  and  in  the 
letters  of  private  individuals.  The  third 
letter  is  from  Capt.  Eyre,  of  the  Magni¬ 
ficent,  dated  off  Valencia,  27th  Oct.  He 
states,  that  Saguntum,  or,  as  the  Spa¬ 
niards  call  it,  Murviedro,  made  a  brave 
defence ;  that  though  naturally  strong, 
the  part  of  the  new  works  erecting  were 
not  finished,  that  some  part  of  the  walls 
were  so  open  as  to  be  obliged  to  be 
filled  up  at  the  moment  of  attack  with 
trunks  of  trees  and  sand  bags,  besides 
being  ill  supplied  with  proper  artillery, 
ammunition,  &c.  Notwithstanding,  it 
resisted  several  attacks,  and  obliged  Sa¬ 
chet,  whom  it  detained  three  weeks,  to 
batter  it  in  breach.  In  the  attack  of 
the  17th  he  lost  1000  men,  an  Aide-de- 
camp,  and  two  Colonels.  Capt.  Eyre 
concludes  his  letter  in  the  following  words : 
“  Works  have  been  for  some  time  erect¬ 
ing  at  all  the  most  vulnerable  parts  of 
Valencia;  and  it  is  generally  understood 
that  it  is  to  be  defended  as  long  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Gen.  Blake,  with  his  whole  army, 
are  now  within  the  walls.” 

A  letter  from  Capt.  Finley,  of  the  Ho¬ 
ver  sloop,  dated  at  Sea,  Nov.  30,  informs 
us  of  his  having  captured  the  French  cor¬ 
vette,  Comte  de  Regnaud,  of  14  guns, 
bound  from  Batavia  to  Rochelle,  with  a 
valuable  cargo  of  spices,  sugar,  and 
coffee.  This  vessel  was  formerly  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  sloop  Vincego. 

Downing- street,  Dec.  14.  Extract  of  a 
Letter  from  Col.  Green,  employed  on  a 
particular  service  in  Calalonia,  dated 
Vich,  llth  Nov. 

I  feel  very  great  satisfaction  in  inform¬ 
ing  your  Lordship,  that  success  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  favour  all  the  enterprises  of  the 
Baron  Eroles.  From  Cervera  he  marched 
by  the  Seo  de  Urgei  to  Puigcerda,  dis¬ 
persed  the  regular  and  militia  force  of  the 
enemy,  to  the  amount  of  about  1500  men, 
the  latter  suffering  considerable  loss,  ^he 
Baron  has  succeeded  in  making  contribu¬ 
tions  of  different  kinds,  corn,  specie,  &c. 
to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  50,000  dol¬ 
lars,  from  France;  indeed  his  small  co¬ 
lumns  have  entered  Languedoc  much  far¬ 
ther  than  has  been  known  since  the  Wars 
of  Succession.  His  contributions  were 
levied  with  that  judgment  and  exactness, 
that  they  were  seldom  opposed,  the  mi¬ 
litia  in  very  few  instances  attempting  re¬ 
sistance,  and  the  villages  in  many  con¬ 
fessing  the  justice  of  a  l'etaliation.  The 
Division  of  the  Baron  then  returned  into 
Spain  by  the  Val  de  Queroll  ;  and  two 
days  ago  I  accompanied  him  to  the  Ga- 
rigo,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  a 
convoy  from  Gerona  to  Barcelona;  but  the 

convoy 
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convoy  having  returned,  I  came  to  this  Samuel  Auchmuty,  arrived  this  day  with 
city,  which  is,  for  the  moment,  head-  dispatches,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Li- 
quarters.  Indeed,  whenever  the  convoy  verpool  by  Lord  Minto  and  Sir  Samuel 
shall  attempt  a  passage,  it  will  inevitably  Auchmuty,  of  which  the  following  are 
meet  with  a  severe  loss,  a  circumstance,  copies  :  f-Veltevreede,  Aug.  31. 

in  the  present  state  of  the  French  army  in  My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  ac- 
this  province,  I  should  conceive  to  be  knowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship’s 
avoided  if  possible;  but  the  necessity  of  dispatches  of  the  4th  of  September  last, 
Barcelona  now  has  become  so  great,  that  which  reached  me  after  landing  on  this 


the  loss  would  be  nearly  counterbalanced 
by  the  inconvenience.  At  present,  no 
day  arrives  but  the  Enemy  lose  men,  and 
»one  but  the  Spanish  arms  gain  recruits 
and  confidence.  The  enemy  have  begun 
to  bombard  the  Medas,  but  the  Governor 
writes  word  that  no  damage  has  been 
done  ;  and  such  is  now  the  importance  of 
this  point  of  diversion,  and  interception 
»f  coasting  convoys  for  Barcelona,  that 
the  Emperor  has  ordered  them  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes,  and  the  Spanish  General 
has  promised  to  hang  the  Governor  if  he 
does  not  defend  it  till  he  has  not  a  man 
left ;  and  such  ample  time  now  has  been 
given  for  its  defence  against  every  arm 
and  nature  of  ordnance,  that  not  the 
smallest  apprehension  is  entertained  of  its 
pregnability. 

Admiralty -office,  Dec.  14.  Extract  of  a 
Letter  from  Capt.  Codringt.on,  of  H.  M.  S. 
Blake,  addressed  to  Sir  E.  Pellew,  dated  off 
Mutaro,  on  the  Coast  of  Catalonia,  Nov.  1. 

Catalonia,  heretofore  so  distrustful, 
shews  at  present  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  Generals  who  lead  her 
armies  ;  and  the  barbarities  of  the  Enemy, 
instead  of  quelling  that  spirit  for  which 
she  has  been  renowned,  have  made  sol¬ 
diers  of  her  whole  male  population.  San¬ 
guine,  indeed,  as  I  have  heretofore 
been,  I  am  really  astonished  at  the  noble 
attitude  to  vfhich  the  principality  is  rising. 
The  Baron  Eroles  has  fought  another  suc¬ 
cessful  battle,  on  the  26th,  near  Puig- 
cerda,  in  which  he  has  lessened  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  ; 
and  he  is  now  levying  contributions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mont  Louis  (within  the 
confines  of  France)  without  opposition. 

[A  Letter,  transmitted  by  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  E.  Pellew,  from  Capt.  J.  S.  Peyton, 
of  the  Weasel  sloop,  notices  the  capture, 
on  the  29th  August,  Westward  of  Cyprus, 
after  eight  hours’  chace,  of  the  French 
privateer  the  King  of  Rome,  of  10  guns 
and  47  men,  belonging  to  Reggio.  An¬ 
other  letter,  from  Capt.  Malcolm,  of  the 
Rhin  frigate,  mentions  the  capture,  on 
he  8th  instant,  off  the  Eddystone,  of  the 
chooner  privateer  La  Courageuse,  ©f  14 
’ins  (which  they  threw  overboard  in  the 

ace,  with  her  anchors  and  provisions), 

tons,  and  70  men.] 

London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 

^owning-street,  Dec.  16.  Capt.  Tyl- 
Military  Secretary  to  Lieut, -gen.  Sir 


island. — As  the  expedition  against  Java 
was  undertaken  by  directions  from  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Mimo,  Governor  Gene¬ 
ral  of  India,  he  has  required  me  to  detail 
to  him  the  operations  of  the  troops.  Your 
Lordship  will,  however,  I  trust,  pardon 
the  liberty  1  take  in  inclosing  a  copy  of 
my  letter,  and  will  permit  me  to  add  the 
following  general  report. — We  landed  on 
the  4th  instant,  within  12  miles  of  Bata¬ 
via,  which  was  taken  possession  of  on  the 
8th,  without  opposition.  On  the  10th, 
the  troops  had  a  sharp  affair 'at  Weltev- 
reede,  with  the  elite  of  Gen.  Jansens’s 
army,  which  terminated  in  driving  them 
into  their  strong  position  at  Corneiis.  On 
the  20th  we  assaulted  the  works  at  Cor¬ 
neiis,  which  were  carried,  and  the  whole 
army,  upwards  of  10,000  disciplined  men, 
were  either  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  paity  of 
horse  that  escaped  with  Gen.  Jansens. 
We  killed  about  2000,  took  three  Generals, 
and  5000  prisoners,  and  are  now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  whole  country  West  of  Che- 
ribon. — f  have  directed  my  Military  Se¬ 
cretary,  Capt.  Tylden,  to  wait  on  your 
Lordship  with  this  dispatch;  and  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  you  to  him,  for  such  further 
particulars  as  your  Lordship  may  be  de¬ 
sirous  of  being  acquainted  with. 

S.  Auchmuty,  Lieut.-general. 

N.  B.  The  inclosure  alluded  to  is  the 
dispatch  from  Sir  S.  Auchmuty  to  Lord 
Miuto,  printed  with  the  subsequent  inclo¬ 
sures.  Batavia ,  Sept „  2. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit 
to  your  Lordship  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
the  honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  of 
the  1st  of  September,  inclosing  his  Ex¬ 
cellency  Sir  S.  Auehmuty’s  report  of  mi¬ 
litary  proceedings  in  Java,  to  the  31st  of 
August.  Your  Lordship  will  observe  with 
satisfaction,  that  the  conquest  of  Java  is 
already  substantially  accomplished,  al¬ 
though  the  operations  of  the  army  have 
not  hitherto  been  directed  to  the  Eastern 
parts  of  the  island.  But  a  powerful  force 
is  now  embarking  againsi  Sourabaya, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  the  crews  of 
two  French  frigates,  the  Enemy  has  only 
a  ,cmal  1  body  of  native  troops.  The  ar¬ 
mament  which  is  now  proceeding  under' 
the  personal  command  of  his  Excellency* 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  which  may' 
reach  its  destination  in  10  days,  cannot 
fail  of  overpowering  any  resistance  the1 
Enemy  may  make,  if  any  should  be  at¬ 
tempted,  and  finally  terminating  the  con¬ 
test 
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test  in  Java.  An  empire  which  for  two 
.centuries  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
power,  prosperity,  and  grandeur  of  one 
of  the  principal  and  most  respected  states 
of  Europe,  has  been  thus  wrested  from 
the  short  usurpation  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  added  to  the  dominion  of  the  British 
Crown,  and  converted  from  a  seat  of  hos¬ 
tile  machination  and  commercial  compe¬ 
tition  into  an  augmentation  of  British 
power  and  prosperity.  For  this  signal, 
and  as  your  Lordship  will  collect  from  the 
inclosed  documents,  this  most  splendid 
and  illustrious  service,  Great  Britain  is 
iudebted  to  the  truly  British  intrepidity 
of  as  brave  an  army  as  ever  did  honour  to 
our  country  ;  to  the  professional  skill  and 
spirit  of  their  officers,  and  to  the  wisdom, 
decision,  and  firmness  of  the  eminent  man 
who  directed  their  courage,  and  led  them 
to  victory.  Your  Lordship  will,  I  am 
sure,*share  with  me  the  gratifying  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  by  the  successive  reductions  of 
the  French  islands  and  Java,  the  British 
nation  has  neither  an  enemy  nor  a  rival 
left  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Cape 
Horn.  Minto. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company,  London. 

Honourable  Sirs,  Batavia,  Sept.  1. 

1  have  the  honour  to  inclose,  for  your 
information,  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  his  Excellency  Lieut. -gen.  Sir 
Samuel  Auchmuty,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  forces  serving  on  the  expedition  to 
Java,  under  date  of  the  31st  of  August. 

The  report  which  his  Excellency  has 
been  pleased  to  make  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  array  under  his  command  is  so  full 
and  explicit,  while  the  actions  which  it  re¬ 
counts  are  so  honourable  to  the  brave 
troops  who  have  performed  them,  and  the 
result  is  so  important  and  decisive,  that  I 
should  have  nothing  to  add  to  a  commu¬ 
nication  so  satisfactory,  if  his  Excellency 
had  not  left  one  defect  in  his  address, 
which  I  think  myself  entitled  to  supply. 

YTour  Honourable  Court  will  not  find 
one  word  concerning  himself;  a  modesty, 
which,  being  the  natural  companion  of 
merit  such  as  his,  was  the  only  heighten¬ 
ing  of  which  it  was  susceptible.  But  nei¬ 
ther  his  Sovereign,  his  Country,  nor  the 
East  India  Company,  whose  commands 
he  has  on  this  occasion  carried  into  effect, 
will  forget  the  share  which  is  due  in  these 
signal  and  brilliant  services,  to  the  su¬ 
perintending  mind  under  whose  directions 
they  have  been  accomplished ;  nor  will 
they  fail  to  appreciate  the  man  who  has 
led  one  of  the  bravest  armies  our  country 
boasts  to  the  most  arduous  achievements. 
I  am  conscious  that  no  testimony  of  mine 
can  be  worthy  their  acceptance ;  but  I 
cannot  repress  my  sentiments,  sanctioned, 
1  am  sure,  by  the  unanimous  concurrence 
of  «very  military  authority,  that  the 


storming  the  works  of  Cornelis,  followed 
by  the  total  defeat  and  extinction  of  the 
whole  concentrated  army  of  the  Enemy, 
renders  the  26th  of  August  a  day  ho¬ 
nourable  to  England,  and  glorious  to  Sir 
Samuel  Auchmuty  and  the  army  he 
commands. 

The  fruit  of  this  victory  has  been  the 
expulsion  of  tlie  French  government  and 
the  establishment  of  the  British.  Gen. 
Jansens  has  not  capitulated^  but  has  fled 
unattended,  and  is  a  fugitive  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Java.  Under  these  circumstances, 

1  have  judged  it  expedient,  with  the  con- 
currence  of  his  Excellency  Sir  SamuelA 
Auchmuty,  to  assume  the  government 
that  has  been  abandoned  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  have  published  the  proclamation 
of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a 
copy.  Minto. 

, ,  T  .  Head  Quarters, 

JV1  V  jLtOril.  TTZ  1 1  t  A  Cl 

*  J  ’  V/ellevreede,  Aug.  31. 

After  a  short  but  arduous  campaign, 
the  troops  yuu  did  me  the  honour  to  place 
under  my  orders  have  taken  the  capital  of 
Java,  have  assaulted  and  carried  the  Ene¬ 
my’s  formidable  works  at  Comeiis,  have 
defeated  and  dispersed  their  collected 
force,  and  have  driven  them  from  the 
kingdoms  of  Bantam  and  Jacatra.  This 
brilliant  success  over  a  well-appointed 
and  disciplined  force,  greatly  superior  in 
numbers,  and  in  every  respect  well  equip¬ 
ped,  is  the  result  of  the  great  zeal,  gal¬ 
lantry,  and  discipline  of  the  troops ;  qua¬ 
lities  which  they  have  possessed  in  a  de¬ 
gree  certainly  never  surpassed.  It  is 
my  duty  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  the 
details  of  their  success ;  but  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  do  them  the  justice  they  de¬ 
serve,  or  to  express  how  much  their 
country  is  indebted  to  them  fdr  their  great 
exertions. 

Your  Lordship  is  acquainted  with  the 
reasons  that  induced  me  to  attempt  a 
landing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batavia. 
It  was  effected  without  opposition  at  the 
village  of  Chillingchitlg,  12  miles  East  of 
the  city,  on  the  4th  inst.  My  intention, 
was  to  proceed  from  thence  by  the  direct 
road  to  Comeiis,  where  the  Enemy’s  force 
was  said  to  be  assembled  in  a  strongly 
fortified  position,  and  to  place  the  city  of 
Batavia  in  my  rear,  from  whence  alone 
I  could  expect  to  derive  supplies  equal  to 
the  arduous  contest  we  were  engaged  in. 
As  some  time  was  required  to  make  pre¬ 
parations  for  an  inland  movement,  I 
judged  proper  to  reconnoitre  the  road  by 
the  coast  leading  to  Batavia,  and  observe 
how  far  it  would  be  practicable  to  pene¬ 
trate  by  that  Toute.  1  was  aware  that  it 
was  extremely  strong,  and,  if  well  de¬ 
fended,  pearly  impracticable.  Advancing 
with  part  of  the  army,  I  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  find  that  it  was  not  disputed  with- 
us;  and  the  only  obstacle  to  our  progress 
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was  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Anjol  river.  I  approached 
the  river  on  the  6th  ;  and  observing  during 
that  evening  a  large  fire  in  Batavia,  I 
concluded  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Ene¬ 
my  to  evacuate  the  city;  and  with  this 
impression  I  directed  the  advance  of  the 
army,  under  Col.  Gillespie,  to  pass  the 
river  in  boats  on  the  succeeding  night. 
They  lodged  themselves  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city;  and  a  temporary  bridge  was 
hastily  constructed  on  the  morning  of  the 
J^th,  capable  of  supporting  light  artillery. 
On  that  day  the  burghers  of  Batavia  ap¬ 
plied  for  protection,  and  surrendered  the 
city  without  opposition,  the  garrison  hav¬ 
ing  retreated  to  Weltevreede. 

The  possession  of  Batavia  was  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Though  large  store¬ 
houses  of  public  properry  were  burnt  by 
the  Enemy  previous  to  their  retreat,  and 
every  effort  made  to  destroy  the  re¬ 
mainder,  we  were  fortunate  in  preserving 
some  valuable  granaries  and  other  stores. 
The  city,  although  abandoned  by  the 
principal  inhabitants,  was  filled  with  an 
industrious  race  of  people,  who  could  be 
particularly  useful  to  the  army.  Provi¬ 
sions  were  in  abundance,  and  an  easy 
communication  preserved  with  the  fleet. 

In  the  night  of  the  8th,  a  feeble  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Enemy  to  cut  off  a  small 
guard  I  had  sent  for  the  security  of  the 
place ;  but  the  troops  of  the  advance  had, 
unknown  to  them,  reinforced  the  party 
early  in  the  evening,  and  the  attack  was 
repulsed.  The  advance,  under  Col.  Gil¬ 
lespie,  occupied  the  city  on  the  9th. 

Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
I  directed  Col.  Gillespie,  with  his  corps, 
to  move  from  Batavia  towards  the  Ene¬ 
my’s  cantonment  at  Weltevreede,  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  brigades  of  infantry,  that 
marched  before  break  of  day  through  the 
city  and  followed  his  route.  The  canton¬ 
ment  Was  abandoned,  hut  the  Enemy 
were  in  force  a  little  beyond  it,  and  about 
two  miles  in  advance  of  their  works  at 
Cornelis.  Their  position  was  strong,  and 
defended  by  an  abbatis,  occupied  by  5000 
of  their  best  troops,  and  four  guns  of 
horse  artillery.  Col.  Gillespie  attacked 
it  with  spirit  and  judgment;  and,  after 
1  an  obstinate  resistance,  carried  it  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  completely  routed 
their  force,  and  took  their  guns.  A 
strong  column  from  their  works  advanced 
to  their  support ;  but  our  line  being  ar¬ 
rived,  they  were  instantly  pursued,  and 
driven  under  shelter  of  their  batteries. 

In  this  affair,  so  creditable  to  Col.  Gil¬ 
lespie,  and  all  the  corps  of  the  advance, 
the  grenadier  company  of  the  78th,  and 
the  detachment  of  the  89th  regiment,  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguished  themselves,  by 
charging  and  capturing  the  Enemy’s  ar- 
Gent.  Mag.  December,  1811. 

10 


tillery.  Our  loss  was  trifling,  compared 
with  the  Enemy’s,  which  may  be  es¬ 
timated  at  about  500  men,  with  Brig.- 
gen.  Alberti,  dangerously  wounded. 

Though  we  had  hitherto  been  successful 
beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations, 
our  farther  progress  became  extremely 
difficult,  and  somewhat  doubtful. 

The  Enemy,  greatly  superior  in  num¬ 
bers,  was  strongly  entrenched  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  between  the  great  river  Jacatra  and 
the  Sloken,  an  artificial  watercourse,  nei¬ 
ther  of  which  were  fordable.  This  po¬ 
sition  was  shut  up  by  a  deep  trench, 
strongly  pallisaded.  Seven  redoubts,  and 
many  batteries,  mounted  with  heavy  can¬ 
non,  occupied  the  most  commanding 
grounds  within  the  lines.  The  fort  of  Cor¬ 
nelis  was  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  of 
the  works  were  defended  by  a  numerous 
aud  well-organized  artillery.  The  season 
was  too  far  advanced,  the  heat  too  vio¬ 
lent,  and  our  numbers  insufficient,  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  regular  approaches.  To  carry  the 
works  by  assault  was  the  alternative  ;  and 
on  that  I  decided.  In  aid  of  this  mea¬ 
sure  I  erected  some  batteries,  to  disable 
the  principal  redoubts,  and  for  two  days 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire  from  20  18-pounders 
and  eight  mortars  and  howitzers.  Their 
execution  was  great ;  and  I  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  to  find,  that,  though  answered  at  the 
commencement  of  each  day  by  a  far  more 
numerous  artillery,  we  daily  silenced  their 
nearest  batteries,  considerably  disturbed 
every  part  of  their  position,  and  were 
evidently  superior  in  our  fire. 

At  dawn  of  day,  on  the  26th,  the  as¬ 
sault  was  made.  The  principal  attack 
was  entrusted  to  that  gallant  aud  expe¬ 
rienced  officer  Col.  Gillespie.  He  had 
the  infantry  of  the  advance,  and  the  gre¬ 
nadiers  of  the  line,  with  him,  and  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Col.  Gibbs,  with  the  59th  regi¬ 
ment  and  the  4th  battalion  of  Bengal  vo¬ 
lunteers.  They  were  intended,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  to  surprise  the  redoubt  No.  3,  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Enemy  beyond  the  Sloken, 
to  endeavour  to  cross  the  bridge  over  that 
stream  with  the  fugitives,  and  then  to  as¬ 
sault  the  redoubts,  within  the  lines  ;  Col. 
Gillespie  attacking  those  to  the  left,  and 
Col.  Gibbs  to  the  right.  Lieut. -colonel 
M‘Leod,  with  six  companies  of  the  69th, 
was  directed  to  follow  a  path  on  the  bank 
of  the  great  river ;  and,  when  the  attack 
had  commenced  on  the  Sloken,  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  possess  himself  of  the  Enemy’s  left 
redoubt,  No.  2.  Major  Tule,  with  the 
flank  corps  of  the  reserve,  reinforced  by 
two  troops  of  cavalry,  four  guns  of  horse 
artillery,  two  companies  of  the  69th,  and 
the  grenadiers  of  the  reserve,  was  directed 
to  attack  the  corps  at  Camborg  Maylayo, 
on  the  West  of  the  groat  river,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  cross  the  bridge  at  that  post. 

The 
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The  remainder  of  the  army,  under  Ma¬ 
jor-gen.  Wetherall,  was  at  the  batteries, 
where  a  column,  under  Col.  Wood,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  78th  regiment,  and  the  5th 
volunteer  battalion,  was  directed  to  ad¬ 
vance  against  the  Enemy  in  front,  and  at 
a  favourable  moment,  when  aided  by 
the  other  attacks,  to  force  his  way,  if 
practicable,  and  open  the  position  for  the 
line. 

The  Enemy  was  under  arms,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  combat ;  and  Gen.  Jansens, 
the  commander  in  chief,  was  in  the  re¬ 
doubt  where  it  commenced.  Col.  Gilles¬ 
pie,  after  a  long  detour  through  a  close 
and  intricate  country,  came  on  their  ad¬ 
vance,  routed  it  in  an  instant,  and  with  a 
rapidity  never  surpassed,  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  grape  and  musquetry,  possessed 
himself  of  the  advanced  redoubt  No.  3. 
He  passed  the  bridge  with  the  fugitives, 
under  a  tremendous  fire ;  and  assaulted, 
and  carried  with  the  bayonet,  the  redoubt 
No.  4,  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance. 
Here  the  two  divisions  of  the  column  se¬ 
parated.  Col.  Gibbs  turned  to  the  right, 
and,  with  the  59th,  and  part  of  the  78th, 
who  had  now  forced  their  way  in  front, 
carried  the  redoubt  No.  1.  A  tremen¬ 
dous  explosion  of  the  magazine  of  this 
work  (whether  accidental  or  designed  is 
not  ascertained)  took  place  at  the  instant 
of  its  capture,  and  destroyed  a  number  of 
gallant  officers  and  men,  who  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  were  crowded  on  its  ramparts,  which 
the  Enemy  had  abandoned.  The  redoubt 
No.  2,  against  which  Lieut. -col.  M'Leod’s 
attack  was  directed,  was  carried  in  as  gal¬ 
lant  a  style :  and,  I  lament  to  state,  that 
most  gallant  and  experienced  officer  fell 
at  the  moment  of  victory.  The  front  of 
the  position  was  now  open,  and  the  troops 
rushed  in  from  every  quarter. 

During  the  bperations  on  the  right,  Col. 
Gillespie  pursued  his  advantage  to  the 
left,  carrying  the  Enemy’s  redoubts  to¬ 
wards  the  rear;  and*  being  joined  by 
,  Lieut.-col.  M‘Leod,  of  the  59th,  with  part 
of  that  corps,  he  directed  him  to  attack 
the  park  of  artillery,  which  that  officer 
carried  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  put¬ 
ting  to  flight  a  body  of  the  Enemy’s  ca¬ 
valry,  that  formed  and  attempted  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  A  sharp  fire  of  musquetry  was 
now  kept  up  by  a  strong  body  of  the 
Enemy,  who  had  taken  post  in  the  lines  in 
front  of  Fort  Cornells;  but  were  driven 
from  them,  the  fort  taken,  and  the  Enemy 
completely  dispersed.  They  were  pur¬ 
sued  by  Col.  Gillespie,  with  the  14th  re¬ 
giment,  a  party  of  Sepoys,  and  the  sea¬ 
men  from  the  batteries  under  Capt.  Sayer, 
of  the  Royal  Navy.  By  this  time  the  ca¬ 
valry  and  horse  artillery  had  effected  a 
passage  through  the  lines,  the  former  com¬ 
manded  by  Major  Travers,  and  the  latter 
by  Capt.  Noble ;  and,  with  the  gallant 


Colonel  at  their  head,  the  pursuit  was 
continued  till  the  whole  of  the  Enemy’s 
army  was  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed. 

Major  Tule’s  attack  was  equally  spi¬ 
rited  ;  but,  after  routing  the  Enemy’s 
force  at  Camporg  May  lay  o,  and  killing 
many  of  them,  he  found  the  bridge  on 
fire,  and  was  unable  to  penetrate  farther. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  return  of 
the  loss  sustained,  from  our  landing  on 
the  4th  to  the  26th  inclusive :  sincerely 
I  lament  its  extent,  and  the  many  valu¬ 
able  and  able  officers  that  have  unfortn^ 
nately  fallen;  but,  when  the  prepared 
state  of  the  Enemy,  their  numbers,  and 
the  strength  of  their  positions,  are  consi¬ 
dered,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  hea¬ 
vier  thanxmight  be  expected.  Their’* 
has  greatly  exceeded  it.  In  the  action  of 
the  26th,  the  numbers  killed  were  im¬ 
mense;  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  form 
any  accurate  statement  of  the  amount. 
About  one  thousand  have  been  buried  in 
the  works,  multitudes  were  cut  down  in 
the  retreat,  the  rivers  were  choaked  up 
with  dead,  and  the  huts  and  woods  were 
filled  with  the  wounded,  who  have  since 
expired.  We  have  taken  near  five  thou¬ 
sand  prisoners,  among  whom  are  three 
General  Officers,  thirty-four  Field  Offi¬ 
cers,  seventy  Captains,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Subaltern  Officers.  Gen.  Jan¬ 
sens  made  his  escape  with  difficulty  dur¬ 
ing  the  action,  and  reached  Buitenzorg,  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles,  with  a  few  ca¬ 
valry,  the  sole  remains  of  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men.  This  place  he  has  since 
evacuated,  and  fled  to  the  Eastward.  A 
detachment  of  our  troops  is  in  possession 
of  it.  .. 

The  superior  discipline  and  invincible 
courage  which  have  so  highly  distinguished 
the  British  army,  were  never  more  fully 
displayed  ;  and  I  have  the  heartfelt  plea¬ 
sure  to  add,  that  they  have  not  been 
clouded  by  any  acts  of  insubordination. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  copy  of 
the  orders  I  have  directed  to  be  issued, 
thanking  the  troops  in  general  for  their 
services,  and  particularizing  some  of  the 
Officers,  who,  from  their  rank  or  situa¬ 
tions,  were  more  fortunate  than  their 
equally  gallant  companions,  in  opportu¬ 
nities  of  distinguishing  themselves,  and 
serving  their  Sovereign  and  their  Cotintry. 
But  I  must  not  omit  noticing  to  your 
Lordship  the  very  particular  merit  of  Col, 
Gillespie,  to  whose  assistance  in  planning 
the  principal  attack,  and  to  whose  gallan¬ 
try,  energy,  and  judgment  in  executing 
it,  the  success  is  greatly  to  be  attributed. 

To  the  General  Staff  of  the  army,  as  well 
as  my  own  Staff,  I  feel  myself  particu¬ 
larly  indebted.  The  professional  know¬ 
ledge,  zeal,  and  activity  of  Col.  Eden, 
quarter-master-general,  have  been  essen¬ 
tially  useful  to  me ;  but  I  cannot  express 

how 
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how  much  I  have  benefited  by  the  able 
assistance  and  laborious  exertions  of  Col. 
Agnew,  the  adjutant-general,  an  officer 
whose  active  and  meritorious  services 
have  frequently  attracted  the  notice  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Governments  in 
India. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  I  assure 
your  Lordship,  that  I  have  received  the 
most  cordial  support  from  the  Hon.  Rear- 
adm.  Stopford  and  Commodore  Brough¬ 
ton,  during  the  period  of  their  command¬ 
ing  the  squadron,  The  former  was  pleased 
v  to  allow  a  body  of  50b  seamen,  under 
that  valuable  officer  Capt.  Sayer,  of  the 
Leda,  to  assist  at  our  batteries.  Their 
services  were  particularly  useful  ;  and  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  assure  you,  that 
both  the  artillery  and  engineers  were  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  same  zeal,  in  performing 
their  respective  duties,  that  has  been  so 
conspicuous  in  all  ranks  and  departments, 
though,  from  the  deficiency  of  the  means 
at  their  disposal,  their  operations  were 
unavoidably  embarrassed  with  uncommon 
difficulties. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

S.  Auchmutv,  Lieut. -gen. 
(A  true  Copy.)  (Signed) 

T.  Raffles,  Secretary  to  Gov.  Gen. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Minto,  Gov.  Gen.  SCc. 
General  Return  of  the  Killed,  Wounded, 
and  Missing,  of  the  Army  commanded 
by  his  Excellency  Sir  Samuel  Auch- 
muty,  since  its  landing  on  the  Island  of 
Java  on  the  4th  of  August,  1811,  till 
the  26th  of  August,  1811  j  since  when 
no  Casualties  have  occurred. 

Head- quarters,  near  Batavia,  Aug.  31. 
Total  killed,  Europeans,  1  lieutenant- 
colonel,  3  captains,  9  lieutenants,  2  en¬ 
signs,  2  staff- serjeants,  b  Serjeants,  91 
rank  and  file;  Natives,  2  jemindars,  2 
havildars,  23  rank  and  file. 

Total  wounded,  Europeans,  3  lieute¬ 
nant-colonels,  2  majors,  14  captains,  36 
lieutenants.  7  ensigns,  1  staff-serjeant,  32 
serjeants,  2  drummers,  513  rank  and  file  ; 
Natives,  2  subildars,  or  serangs,  4  jemin-r 
dars,  9  havildars,  1  drummer,  107  rank 
and  file. 

Total  missing,  13  rank  and  file. 

Total  horses,  14  killed;  21  wounded; 
3  missing.  P.  A.  Agnew,  Adj.-Gen. 
Return  of  Officers  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  in  the  Army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  His  Excellency  Lieut.-gen.  Sir 
Samuel  Auchmuty,  from  its  landing  on 
the  Island  of  Java  on  4th  Aug.  till  27th 
Aug.  1811. 

From  the  Ath  to  the  19 th  Aug.— Killed : 
78th Foot,  Lieut.  Munro. — Wounded:  Staff 
of  the  Advance,.  Capt.  Thom,  slightly. — 
89th  Foot,  Capt.  Ramsay,  severely.— 
78th  I^oot,  Capt.  Cameron.— 89th  Foot, 
Lieuts.  French  and  Young,  slightly. — 69th 
Foot,  Lieut.  Robinson,— Horse  Artillery, 


Lieut,  and  Adjutant  Driffield,  severely. — 
14th  Foot,  Ensign  Nikison,  sverely. 

On  the  22rf  and  24 th  August. — Killed: 
Royal  Artillery,  Lieut.  P.  Patton. — Ma¬ 
dras  Pioneers,  Lieut  G .  Shepherd. — Ben¬ 
gal  Foot  Artillery,  Lieut.  Fneworke  Tar- 
naby. — Wounded:  69th  Foot,  Lieut.  Char¬ 
ges,  since  dead. — 6th  batt.  Bengal  Native 
Infantry,  Capt.  F.  Shaw. — Bengal  Engi¬ 
neers,  Capt.  Smith. — Bengal  Artillery, 
Capt.  Richards. — 69th  Foot,  Lieut.  Mitch¬ 
ell.— Royal  Aitiliery,  Lieut,  and  Adj.  W. 
Colebrooke ;  Lieut.  E.  S. Munro. — Madras 
Pioneers,  Ensign  N.  M‘Leod,  since  dead. 
— 6th  volunteer  batt.  Bengal  Native  Infan¬ 
try,  Ensign  K.  Pringle. — Madras  Engi¬ 
neers,  Ensign  D.  Sim. 

On  the  2 6th  August. — Killed :  69th  Foot, 
Lieut.-col.  William  M'Leod. — 14th  Foot, 
Capt.  M.  Kennedy. — 59th  Foot,  Capt.  W. 
Olpherts. — 69th  Foot,  Capt.  Patrick  Ross. 
— 22d  Dragoons,  Lieut.  Hutcheon. — 59th 
foot, Lieuts. W. Warring  R. Litton,  J.  Lloyd. 
— 69th  Foot,  Lieut.  William  A.  Hipkins. 
— Madras  Native  Infantry,  Lieut.  Fergu¬ 
son. — 59th  Foot,  Ensign  Wolfe. — Wound¬ 
ed:  59th  Foot,  Lieut.-col.  A.  M'Leod. — ■ 
89th  Foot,  Major  R.  Butler,  severely.— 
14th  Foot,  Major  Miller. — ^th  Foot,  Ma¬ 
jor  W.  Campbell,  since  dead. — 6th  Ben¬ 
gal  Native  Infantry,  Capt.  S.  Fraser. — 
14th  Foot,  Capt.  Stanners. — 59th  Foot, 
Capt.  J.  Campbell.— 78th  Foot,  Capts. 
W.  M‘Kenzie  and  J.  M‘Pherson,  slightly. 
—4th  Bengal  Volunteer  Batt.  Capts. 
Campbell  and  Knight,  slightly. — 6th  Ben¬ 
gal  Volunteer  Batt.  Capt.  M‘Pherson. — 
Staff  to  Col.  Gillespie,  Lieut.  Hanson, 
slightly. — 22d  Dragoons,  Lieut.  Dudley, 
severely. — 89th  Foot,  Lieuts.  J.  Curris 
and  Daniel,  slightly ;  Lieut.  J.  Rowe, 
severely  ';  Lieut.  C.  Coats,  and  Lieut,  and 
Adj.  Young,  slight^. — Batt.  Royal  Ma¬ 
rines,  Lieuts.  Haswell  and  Elliot. — Light 
Infantry  Volunteer  Batt.  Lieut.  J.  Pear¬ 
son. — 14th  Foot,  Lieuts.  M‘Kenzie  and 
Coglan. — 5th  batt.  Bengal  Volunteers, 
Lieut.  M‘Donald. — 59th  Foot,  Lieuts.  E. 
M'Pherson,  J.  Butler,  severely,  J.  Samp¬ 
son,  slightly,  J.  Dillon,  J,  P.  Peunyfa- 
ther,  slightly,  Gordon,  slightly. — 24th  Ma¬ 
dras  Native  Infantry,  Lieut.  Lowe. — 10th 
ditto,  Lieut.  Jourdon. — ’Light  Infantry 
Batt.  69th  Foot,  Lieuis.  C.  Lowrie,  Janam, 
D.  M‘Pherson,  W.  H  Burroughs.— 78th 
Foot,  Lieuts.  W.  Mattheson  and  R.  Heart, 
severely. — 4th  Bengal  Volunteer  Batt. 
Lieut.  Hunter,  slightly. — 6th  ditto,  Lieut. 
Murrall,  slightly. — 59th  Foot,  Ensign  Wa¬ 
ters. — 78th  FYot,  Ensign  J.  Pennywicke. 
— 4th  Bengal  Volunteers,  Ensign  T.  An- 
stice,  slightly.  R.  A.  Agnew,  Adj. -Gen. 

(A  true  Copy.) 

(Signed)  T.  Raffles,  Sec.  to  Gov.-Gen. 
Memorandum  of  the  Number  and  Rank 
of  Officers  Prisoners  of  War. 

3  brigadiers,  5  colonels,  4  majors,  2t 

lieutenant- 
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leutenant-colonels,  1  commissary  of  war 
1st  cla  s,  1  assistant-commissary  of  war 
1st  class,  2  assistant-commissaries  of  war 
2d  class,  70  captains,  134  lieu'enants,  7 
Amboynese  lieutenants,  3  native  lieute¬ 
nants,  5  sub-adjutains,  1  cadet. 

N.  B.  From  the  number  of  prisoners 
hourly  arriving,  and  the  many  wounded, 
whom  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to 
collect,  the  actual  number  of  prison¬ 
ers  must  considerably  exceed  the  above 
statement,  which  includes  the  command¬ 
ants  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers 
of  the  army  of  Java,  with  three  Aides-de- 
camp  of  the  Governor-General  and  Com¬ 
mandant  in  Chief. 

(Signed)  J.  A.  Agnew,  Adj.  Gen. 
jF lead- quarters,  Weltevreede,  Aug.  31. 
Return  of  Ordnance  found  in  the  Citadel 

and  Arsenal  at  Batavia  and  Weltevreede, 

and  taken  between  the  10th  and  26th  of 

August. 

In  the  Citadel  of  Batavia  on  the  8th  of 
August,  50  brass  guns,  180  ir<  n  guns, 
230  iron  and  brass  cannons  and  mortars, 
4000  shot,  280  shells. — In  the  Arsenal;  at 
Weltevreede,  on  the  10th,  64  brass  guns, 
80  brass  mortars,  .1  brass  howitzer,  213 
iron  guns,  308  iron  and  brass  cannons 
and  mortars,  18,397  shot,  20,496  shells. 
Field-pieces'  of  horse-artillery,  taken  in 
the  actions  on  the  10th  of  August,  4  brass 
guns. 

Taken  in  Cornelis  the  26th  August. — 
Horse  artillery,  with  limber,  &c.  taken 
in  field  of  battle :  24  brass  guns,  5  brass 
howitzers,  29  iron  and  brass  cannons  and 
mortars. — In  the  Arsenal,  23  brass  guns, 

2  brass  mortars,  11  brass  howitzers,  10 
iron  guns,  46  iron  and  brass  cannons  and 
mortars.-— On  the  batteries,  44  brass  guns, 

3  brass  mortars,  2  brass  howitzers,  10  J 
iron  guns,  130  iron  and  brass  cannons 
and  mortars. 

Total,  209  brass  guns,  35  brass  mortars, 
19  brass  howitzers,  504  iron  guns,  743 
iron  and  brass  cannons  and  mortars. 

P.  A.  Agnew,  Major-Gen. 
Jlead- quarters ,  Weltevreede,  Aug.  31. 

N.B.  Shot  and  shells  not  counting,  in 
great  quantity. 

Weekly  Report  of  the  Three  Divisions  of 

Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Sourabaya. 

Weltevreede,  Aug.  3. 

Batavia — Total,  ]  85  Staff,  1801"Euro- 
peans,  1307  Amboynese,  9981  Natives. 

Samarang — Total,  13  Staff,  147  Euro¬ 
peans,  75  Amboynese,  608  Natives. 

Sourabaya — Total,  17  Staff,  319  Euro¬ 
peans,  2  Amboynese,  5355  Natives. 

General  Total,  260  Staff,  2267  Euro¬ 
peans,  1474  Amboynese,  13,944  Natives — 
17,945. 

Sick — Batavia — -Total.  213  Europeans, 
184  Amboynese,  774  Natives. 

Samarang — Total,  9  Europeans,  lOAra- 
hoynese,  26  Natives. 


Sourabaya — 3d  batt.  artillery,  3  Euro¬ 
peans,  8  Natives. 

General  Total,  225  Europeans,  124 
Amboynese,  808  Natives-— 1157. 

Alteration  —  Dead,  8  European*?,  21 
Natives.  Enlisted,  16  Europeans,  1  Am¬ 
boynese,  336  Natives.  Discharged,  13 
Europeans,  19  Natives.  Destroyed,  1 
European,  241  Natives. 

[Here  follows  a  proclamation,  issued  on 
the  29th  of  August  by  Lord  Minto,  noti¬ 
fying  to  the  inhabitants  of  Java  the  full 
establishment  of  the  British  authority  in 
that  and  all  the  other  possessions  of  the 
French  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  directing 
them  strictly  to  conform  to  the  duties  of 
allegiance  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and 
apprising  them  that  a  provisional  form  of 
administration  would  be  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed.] 

Admiralty -office,  Dec.  16.  Capt.  Stop- 
ford,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  arrived  to-day 
at  this  office  with  dispatches,  of  which  the 
following  are  copies  or  extracts,  addressed 
to  J.  W.  Croker,  esq.  by  Rear-adm.  the 
Hon.  R.  Stopford,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  his  Majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Commodore 
Broughton,  late  senior  officer  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ships  in  the  East  Indies. 

A  dispatch  of  the  28th  of  August,  from 
Adm.  Stopford,  details  the  services  of  the 
seamen  and  marines  alluded  to  by  Sir  S. 
Auchmuty.  The  Admiral,  referring  to 
an  inclosed  return  of  killed  and  wounded, 
of  which  we  subjoin  an  abstract,  says: 

“  It  is  with  much  regret  I  add  the  name 
of  Capt.  Stopford,  who  had  his  right  arm 
carried  off  by  a  cannon  shot,  whilst  ac¬ 
tively  employed  in  the  batteries ;  he  is, 
however,  doing  well,  and  I  hope  soon  to 
get  him  removed  to  a  better  climate.” 
Return  of  Officers,  Seamen,  and  Marines, 

killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  between 

the  4th  and  28th  of  August,  on  shore 

in  the  Island  of  Java. 

Eleven  Seamen,  4  marines,  killed ;  6 
officers,  29  seamen,  20  marines,  wounded  j 
3  seamen  missing.  Total  73. 

Names  of  Officers  mounded. 

Otter,  waiting  to  join — Capt.  Stopford, 
volunteer,  borne  on  board  Scipion  as  su¬ 
pernumerary  on  promotion,  severely. 

Scipion — F.  Noble,  Lieut.  ;  J.  D.  Wor¬ 
thy,  and  R.  G.  Dunlop,  Master’s  Mates, 
all  slightly. 

President — H.  Elliot,  Lieutenant  of  Ma¬ 
rines,  severely. 

Phccbe — J.  S.  Haswell,  lieut.  marines, 
severely. 

[A  dispatch  of  the  30l:h,  from  Admiral 
Stopford,  after  stating  his  having  joined 
the  squadron  under  Commodore  Brough¬ 
ton  on  the  9th,  the  capture  by  the  army 
of  Weltevreeden,  and  his  having  detached 
four  frigates  to  blockade  the  Enemy’s 
ships  at  Sourabaya,  proceeds  thus: 
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The  Nisus,  President,  and  Phoebe, 
joined  me  from  the  Isle  of  France  on  the 
20th  instant.  Their  marines  were  imme¬ 
diately  landed,  and  most  thankfully  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  General,  whose  army  was 
much  diminished  by  sickness,  particularly 
among  the  Native  troops  brought  from  In¬ 
dia.  I  shall  ever  consider  it  as  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  tor  the  success  of 
this  expedition,  that  the  Scipion  and  the 
three  frigates  arrived  from  the  Isle  of 
France  ;  as  they  have  very  materially  con¬ 
tributed  to  ease  the  press  of  duty,  so  se¬ 
verely  felt  in  this  climate. 

Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Fort 
Cornells,  a  summons  was  sent  to  Gen. 
Jansens,  .the  Governor  of  Java,  to  surren¬ 
der  the  island  ;  this  being  rejected,  ar¬ 
rangements  are  making  for  sending  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  troops  to  Sourabaya, 
whichj  shall  place  under  the  direction  of 
Commodore  Broughton  ;  and,  as  it  is  of 
great  moment  that  another  body  of 
troops  should  be  sent  to  Cherribon,  to 
endeavour  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Enemy  from  this  part  of  the  country  to 
the  Eastward*  I  am  happy  in  having  the 
Nisus,  President,  and  Phoebe,  to  send 
upon  this  service ;  and  Capt.  Beaver  is 
directed  to  join  me  at  the  Isle  of  France 
as  soon  as  it  is  completed. 

[Here  follows  a  letter,  dated  the  9th  of 
August,  from  Commodore  Broughton  to 
Adm.  Stopford,  informing  him  of  the  oc¬ 
currences  from  the  arrival  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  on  the  coast,  up  to  that  date.] 

Sir,  Scipion,  Sept.  4. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  acquaint  my 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
that  Commodore  Broughton  mailed  this 
morning  with  the  ships  named  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  and  is  directed  to  rendezvous  off 
Gressi,  until  joined  by  the  transports  from 
this  place,  conveying  the  Seapoys  and 
ordnance  stores  for  the  attack  upon  the 
Enemy’s  remaining  possessions  upon  the. 
island  of  Java,  at  Gressi  and  Sourabaya. 
The  14th  regiment  of  foot,  and  part  of 
the  78th  regiment,  with  the  artillery  and 
field  pieces,  are  embarked  on  board  the 
ships  of  war.  Lieut. -gen.  Sir  S.  Auch- 
muty  proposes  sailing  to-morrow  in  his 

*  Illustrious,  Lion,  Minden,  and  Leda. 


Majesty’s  ship  Modeste,  to  command  the 
troops  :  I  shall  sail  at  the  same  time  in 
the  Scipion.  I  am  in  great  hopes,  that 
by  an  immediate  and  vigorous  impression 
being  made  by  the  troops  on  board  the 
King’s  ships,  and  the  assistance  from  the 
seamen  and  marines,  possession  can  be 
gained  of  these  places  without  waiting  fdr 
the  arrival  of  the  transports,  which  would 
render  our  operations  very  tedious. 

There  has  been  no  authentic  account 
received  of  Gen.  Jawsens’s  proceedings 
since  he  fled  from  Buitenzorg  on  the 
night  of  the  26th  of  August;  but  it  is  con¬ 
jectured  that  he  is  gone  to  Sourabaya  :  he 
was  accompanied  in  his  flight  by  one 
French  general  and  about  50  cavalry. 
The  remainder  of  his  troops,  to  the 
amount  of  two  or  three  hundred  Euro¬ 
peans,  consisting  chiefly  of  Germans,  re¬ 
fusing  to  accompany  him,  have  delivered 
themselves  up  as  prisoners  to  the  British 
army.  (Signed)  Robert  Stopford. 

[A  letter  from  Capt.  Hoare,  of  the  Min- 
den,  dated  off  Point  St.  Nicholas,  June 
6,  1811,  gives  on  account  of  two  contests 
between  200  soldiers,  royal  marines,  and 
seamen,  landed  from  the  Minden,  and 
500  of  the  Enemy’s  chosen  troops,  near 
Bantam,  on  the  coast  of  Java  ;  in  both 
of  w  hich  the  French  were  entirely  defeated 
with  great  loss.] 

Return  of  killed  and  wounded  of  a  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  ship  Minden,  June  5. 

First  Attack — 1  seaman,  1  serjeant  and 
4  private  marines,  and  2  rank  and  filo 
wounded. 

Second  Attack— 2  private  marines  killed, 
2  corporals  and  13  privates  wounded. — - 
General  Total  25. 

(Signed)  E.  W.  Hoare,  Capt. 

[A  letter  from  Lieut.  Lyons,  of  the 
Minden,  dated  Straits  of  Sunda,  July  31; 
gives  an  account  of  bis  having,  with  only  35 
seamen,  in  the  launch  and  cutter,  stormed 
the  Dutch  fort  ot  Macrack,  on  the  coast 
of  Java,  mounting  54  guns,  and  garri¬ 
soned  at  that  time  by  180  soldiers,  and 
the  crews  of  two  gun  boats.  Lieut.  Lyons, 
after  spiking  the  guns,  brought  off  his 
small  party  in  the  cutter,  the  launch 
having  been  stove  by  die  surf.  There 
w'ere  only  four  men  wounded  in  this  affair.] 
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FRANCE. 

Buonaparte  has  imposed  a  tax  cn  books 
and  treatises,  museums,  exhibitions, 
masked  balls,  concerts,  panoramas,  cos- 
moramas,  &c.  The  Theatre  Framboise, 
the  Opera  Comique,  and  the  Odem,  are 
excepted.  For  bails,  concerts,  and  fetes, 
the  tax  is  one  fifth  of  the  receipts  ;  Thea¬ 
tres,  &c.  one  twentieth. 

Several  persons,  seduced  by  rewards 
pffered  by  Buonaparte,  have  lately  ar¬ 


rived  in  France  from  the  United  States 
with  machinery  for  the  sp  nning  of  cotton, 
flax,  &c.  with  improvements  on  the  ap¬ 
paratus  employed  in  the  British  Manu¬ 
factories:  they  have  obtained  licences  in 
the  na  ure  of  patents  to  remunerate  them. 

It  is  mentioned  in  le'ters  from  France, 
that  young  Clery  (the  son  of  tne  faithful 
servant  ot  that  name  to  Louis  Xv  I.  who 
attended  his  Majesty  to  the  latest  moment 
of  his  life)  has  been  taken  prisoner  in 
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Spain,  while  nobly  contending  in  the 
Spanish  army  against  the  French.  His 
sentence,  after  a  summary  trial,  was  to 
be  shot,  which  was  speedily  executed. 
ITALY. 

M.  Giard  ascended  from  Florence  in  a 
balloon  on  the  1st  Oct.  He  rose  with  so 
much  rapidity,  that  in  half  an  hour  he 
lost  sight  of  the  earth,  and  found  himself 
at  an  elevation  of  2500  toises  (15,000 
feet).  The  balloon  still  continued  to  rise; 
when  M.  Giard,  finding  his  limbs  be¬ 
numbed  by  the  extreme  cold,  and  him¬ 
self  nearly  overpowered  by  sleep,  ma¬ 
noeuvred  to  descend  ;  but,  perceiving 
beneath  him  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  he 
rose  again,  apd  suffered  still  more  from 
the  excessive’  cold.  He  journeyed  thus 
In  the  heavens  until  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  He  then  perceived  land,  and 
descended  safely  at  St.  Gasciano  ;  having 
from  the  moment  of  his  ascension  been 
absent  nine  hours. 

Madame  Blanchard,  the  intrepid  fe¬ 
male  aeronaut,  was  lately  killed  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  ascend  in  a  balloon,  at  Rome. 

SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL. 

We  have  received  copies  of  two  decrees 
of  the  Cortes  ;  declaring  tbpir  determina¬ 
tion  religiously  to  fulfil  the  pecuniary  ob¬ 
ligations  contracted  by  the  Kingsof  Spain, 
at  different  times,  with  foreign  friends,  or 
neutral  powers,  or  private  individuals, 
subsequently  to  March  18,  1811,  even  in 
the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war:  also  to 
pay  all  moneys  due  to  legitimate  creditors, 
annuitants,  soldiers’  pensions,  contracts 
for  provisions,  &c.  & c.  whether  ordered 
by  the  Provincial  or  Central  Juntas  ;  but 
prohibiting  paying  the  loan  made  by  the 
French  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  or  that 
made  by  Holland  in  the  same  reign. 
Address  of  P.  G.  Tupper,  English  Con¬ 
sul  and  Agent  in  Valencia. 

Spaniards  ! — General  Suchet  has  a  se¬ 
cond  time  entered  this  beautiful  kingdom 
of  Valencia,  with  an  army  which  he  calls 
French,  but  composed  for  the  greater 
part  of  Germans,  Austrians,  Italians, 
Swiss,  Poles,  and  oiher  nations  which 
have  been  conquered  by  Buonaparte, 
from  whence  he  has  forcibly  tom  the  young 
men  from  the  bosoms  of  their  families,  to 
conduct  them  to  the  conquest  of  Spain. 
Spaniards,  it  is  known  for  certain,  that 
many  of  these  unfortunate  men  would 
desert,  if  they  were  certain  of  meeting 
with  that  protection  they  merit.  One  of  the 
means  to  ruin  the  Enemy  is  to  weaken  his 
forcfes,  and  make  the  general  lose  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  troops ;  and,  therefore,  de¬ 
sertion  ought  to  be  encouraged  as  much 
as  possible.  England,  your  faithful  and 
generous  ally,  knows  the  great  utility  of 
this  measure,  and  offers  to  every  soldier 
who  shall  desert  from  the  French  army  a 
gratification  of  20  crowns,  and,  besides 
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keeps  English  ships  ready  to  convey  them 
wherever  they  wish  to  go.  To  make  this 
known,  proclamations  have  been  printed 
in  all  languages,  which  will  be  circulated 
throughout  every  part.  The  good  results 
will  be  quickly  known ;  and  you  must 
therefore  treat  as  a  brother  every  soldier 
who  leaves  the  French  army  ;  and  on  con¬ 
ducting  them  with  every  possible  humani¬ 
ty  to  Valencia,  you  shall  for  each  one 
receive  a  reward  of  two  dollars.  The  said 
proclamations  must  be  circulated  by  all 
possible  means ;  introduce  them  every¬ 
where,  so  that  at  every  step  they  may  be  ' 
seen.  Protect  the  soldier  who  deserts, 
because  he  is  then  no  longer  your  enemy, 
and  you  will  thus  powerfully  contribute  to 
their  desertion.  Act  in  this  manner,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  advantageous  to  the  welfare  of 
your  country.  (Conckso,  Nov.  11.  J 
GERMANY. 

So  great  is  the  influx  of  strangers  to 
Vienna,  that  neither  houses  nor  lodgings 
can  be  procured  for  all  of  them.  Whole 
streets  are  laid  out  in  buildings,  but  they 
are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  reside  in. 
During  the  whole  of  the  summer,  and  up 
to  the  15th  October,  the  Police  had  re¬ 
turned  an  average  of  15,000  persons,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  bivouacque,  or  lodge 
in  tents  in  the  environs. 

A  public  library  has  been  opened  at 
Metz,  containing  about  30,000  volumes. 
A  number  of  the  works  bear  date  the  15th 
century  ;  and  there  are  besides,  many 
old  MSS. 

The  town  of  Schwei'gern,  in  the  duchy 
of  Baden,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  on  the 
22d  October. 

Count  Parkony  has  lately  drained  in 
the  Isle  of  Schutt  (Danube)  a  vast  track 
of  marshy  land,  w'hich  at  certain  seasons 
was  inundated  by  the  Danube.  This 
land  was  a  focus  of  bad  air,  infecting  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood.  At  present 
14,000  acres  are  laid  out  in  excellent 
meadows  and  cultivated  fields. 

Vienna,  Oct.  26.  The  Nobility  and 
Clergy  of  Hungary  have  consented  that 
all  the  gold  and  silver  plate  in  the  churches, 
as  well  as  that  belonging  to  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  on  condiiion  that  Bank  Bills 
to  an  equal  amount  shall  be' withdrawn 
from  circulation.  The  reductions  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  administration 
still  continue.  The  guard  of  nobles, 
which  cost  annually  considerable  sums, 
has  been  disbanded. 

Cassel,  Nov.  24.  At  one  o’clock  this 
morning,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  Grand  Marshal,  immediately 
under  those  occupied  by  king  Jerome. 
His  Majesty ,  almost  suffocated  by  the 
smoke,  had  scarcely  time  to  quit  the 
apartment  and  repair  to  the  Queen’s 
rooms.  In  less  than  two  hours  the  whole 
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of  his  Majesty' s  and  the  Grand  Marshal’s 
apartments,  and  the  saloon  of  the  Council 
of  State,  were  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The 
greater  part  of  the  furniture,  tapestry, 
vases,  &c.  are  laid  in  ashes  ;  a  part  of 
the  effects  have,  however,  been  saved. 
At  eight  in  the  morning,  the  fire  was  got 
under  ;  half  of  the  Palace  was  destroyed. 

SWEDEN  and  DENMARK. 

Letters  from  Stockholm  say,  “  It  is  now 
a  well-known  fact,  that  the  recent  demand 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  for  8000 
of  our  troops,  to  be  supplied  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reinforcing  his  army  in  Spain. 
The  answer  of  our  Government  was,  that 
Sweden,  not  being  a  Member  of  the  Rhe¬ 
nish  Confederacy,  was  under  no  obligation 
to  furnish  a  quota  of  troops  ;  and  more¬ 
over,  that  it  maintained  no  more  than 
were  necessary  for  its  own  security.” 

Letters  from  Gottenbuvgh  state  some 
very  distressing  intelligence  regarding  the 
last  homeward-bound  convoy.  It  sailed 
from  Hanno  Bay  the  20th  ult.  consisting 
of  more  than  200  sail,  under  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  George,  and  in  passing 
through  the  Belt  was  overtaken  by  a  storm, 
which  dispersed  the  fleet  in  all  directions. 
Seventeen  ships  foundered  at  sea,  the 
crews  of  which  were  lost  ;  upwards  of 
twelve  were  taken  by  the  Danish  priva¬ 
teers— others  sought  shelter  by  running 
into  the  ports  of  Zealand,  or  into  those 
of  Sweden ;  73  vessels  have  reached  Mat- 
wick,  a  port  near  Carlsham,  but  most  of 
them  in  a  disabled  state ;  and  there,  it  is 
expected,  they  will  be  obliged  to  winter. 

An  excellent  copy  of  the  Koran,  writ¬ 
ten  upon  palm-leaves,  was  last  mouth  sold 
by  auction  at  Copenhagen. 

RUSSIA. 

We  learn  from  Petersburg,  that  Na¬ 
poleon  has  demanded  peremptorily  of 
Alexander  the  immediate  payment  of  the 
Dutch  Loan.  The  demand  has  had  a 
very  sensible  effect  on  the  Russian  ex¬ 
change. 

TURKEY. 

The  weak  aud  barbarous  policy  of  the 

Porte,  in  massacring  the  Mamelukes,  see 

p.  576,  (say  French  papers)  has  not  been 
attended  with  the  effect  that  was  expecteu.. 
Egypt  is  still  menaced  with  formidable 
enemies.  The  few  surviving  Mamelukes, 
flying  to  Upper  Egypt,  have  everywhere 
proclaimed  the  treachery  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  To  the  ordinary  causes  of  hatred 
is  now  added  the  impetus  of  revenge. 
The  Arabs,  Wechabites,  and  hordes  of 
barbarians  from  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
have  united  with  the  Mamelukes  :  an(f 
each  ally  is  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  making  peace  with  so  treacherous  a 
foe:  in  the  war  of  extermination  that  will 
follow,  the  native  Egyptians  will  not  suf¬ 
fer  the  least :  .to  grant  supplies,  or  with¬ 
hold  them,  will  be  punished  with  death 
by  one  or  other  party.  Already  have  32 


villages  been  plundered  and  burnt;  and 
the  districts  in  which  they  were  situated, 
rendered  fruitful  by  the  hand  of  industry 
during  a  series  of  ag^s,  are  restored  once 
more  to  the  genius  of  desolation. 

ASIA. 

The  Ranah,  Letchma  Amah,  the  new 
sovereign  of  Travaneore  *,  has  promoted 
to  places  of  high  trust  several  Brahmins 
favourable  to  the  British  interests.  The 
new  Dewan  has  successfully  exerted  him¬ 
self  in  reconciling  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  All  foreigners 
in  her  military  service  have  been  dis¬ 
missed  ;  and  beneficial  arrangements  are 
making,  with  the  immediate  approbation 
of  the  British  Resident  at  that  Durbar. 

The  Ex-Rajah  has  arrived  safe  at  Tel- 
lieherry,  without  any  attempt  at  rescue 
having  been  made,  as  was  apprehended. 
A  handsome  establishment  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  him,  together  with  a  suitable 
residence. 

The  Tartars  having  obtained  temporary 
possession  of  the  town  of  Kiachta,  which, 
since  1780  has  been  the  mart  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Chinese  commerce,  and  having 
levied  tribute  on  the  cai’avans  of  both 
nations,  a  deputation  was  in  the  spring  of 
last  year  sent  from  St.  Petersburg,  with 
presents  to  the  Chinese  jEmperor,  solicit¬ 
ing  permission,  either  that  the  merchants 
might  trade  directly  with  Pekin,  or  that  a 
fortified  place  near  the  frontier  might  be 
the  medium  of  future  commercial  inter¬ 
course.  The  deputation  on  its  arrival 
was  kindly  received;  and,  after  waiting  a 
few  weeks,  received  an  answer  which 
forcibly  marks  the  irremovable  suspicion 
and  policy  of  the  Court  of  Pekin.  “  Tell 
your  master,”  said  the-  Emperor,  “  that 
while  the  Deserts  separate  the  two  nations, 
the  friendship  which  has  so  long  sub¬ 
sisted  between  us  may.  continue.  I  am 
desirous  that  it  should  remain  unimpaired; 
and  cannot,  therefore,  comply  with  his 
solicitation.”  —  The  Chinese  Monarch 
might  applaud  himself  for  the  policy  which 
dictated  this  refusal,  had  he  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  opinion  of  Prince  Po¬ 
temkin,  'in  which  Catherine  II.  coincided, 
that  10,000  Russian  troops  might  conquer 
the  empire  of  China. 

AFRICA. 

Early  in  August,  the  Algerine  squad¬ 
ron,  consisting  of  three  frigates  of  40 
guns,  three  xebecs  of  20,  and  a  corvette 
mounting  32,  with  five  gun-boats,  sailed 
from  Algiers  to  take  possession  of  a  place 
near  Tunis.  The  Algerines  afterwards 
ran  into  the  Bay,  Where  they  were  op¬ 
posed  by  the  enemy’s  squadron.  At  the 
commencement  of  fhe  engagement,  the 
Commanders  of  the  Tunisian  vessels  were 
seized  with  a  paniek,  ai  d  deserted  their 
Admiral,  who  sustained  the  unequal  con- 

*  See  p,  473. 
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test  alone  with  great  bravery  for  some 
time;  but  at  length,  all  his  men  being 
either  killed  or  wounded,  and  his  vessel 
greatly  damaged,  he  surrendered.  The 
vessel  was  carried  into  Algiers;  and  the 
next  day  the  Admiral,  for  having  per¬ 
formed  his  duty,  was  decapitated,  and 
the  survivors  of  his  crew  tied  up  in  sacks 
and  thrown  overboard.  An  appeal  had 
been  made  by  the  weaker  party  -to  the 
Grand  Seignor,  who  had  authorised  one 
of  his  Ministers  to  mediate  a  peace  be¬ 
tween  them. ' 

AMERICA. 

By  American  Papers  to  the  17th  ult. 
we  learn,  that  the  long  existing  differ¬ 
ences  arising  out  of  the  affair  of  the  Leo¬ 
pard  and  Chesapeake,  have  been  adjusted. 
The  conduct  of  Admiral  Berkeley,  in  is¬ 
suing  the  order  to  search  the  Chesapeake, 
is  disavowed  by  the  Prince  Regefit;  and, 
in  addition  to  this  disavowal,  the  seamen 
who  were  taken  out  are  to  be  restored  to 
the  Chesapeake  ;  and  a  suitable  pecu¬ 
niary  provision  made  by  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  for  the  sufferers  in  consequence 
of  the  attack  on  that  vessel,  including  the 
families  of  those  seamen  who  fell  in  the 
action,  and  of  the  wounded  survivors. 
Dr.  Mitchell  is  mentioned  as  likely  to  be 
the  new  Ambassador  from  the  United 
States  to  England,  The  documents  ac¬ 
companying  the  President’s  message  ap¬ 
pear  in  these  papers  :  they  are  very  vo¬ 
luminous  ;  and  from  Mr.  Foster’s  letter  to 
Mr.  Monroe,  it  appears,  that  he  has  been 
unsuccessful  in.  persuading  the  American 
Government  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
Decrees  are  not  substantially  rescinded, 
though  they  may  have  been  temporarily 
modified  to  answer  particular  views. 

A  new-invented  printing-press  has  been 
constructed  at  Philadelphia  by  a  Mr. 
Wait.  The  distribution  of  the  ink  over 
the  types,  as  well  as  the  printing,  is  per¬ 
formed  by  cylinders,  which,  with  the 
tympan  and  frisket,  are  all  operated  by 
machinery,  to  which  motion  may  be  given 
by  a  horse,  by  steam,  or  by  water.  The 
same  power  can  work  several  presses. 
The  only  attention  necessary  is,  that  of  a 
lad  to  each  press  to  place,  and  remove  the 
sheets. 

A  severe  hurricane  was  experienced  at 
Portland  (United  States)  on  the  31st  Oct.; 
in  which  13  vessels  foundered,  and  da¬ 
mage  was  done  to  the  amount  of  250,000 
dollars. 

The  Francis  Freeling  packet  in  a  late 
voyage  observed,  near  the  little  Bermu¬ 
das,  two  rocks,  half  a  mile  in  diameter, 
and  six  feet  above  the  water  ;  they  must 
have  been  lately  thr®wn  up,  as  they  have 
never  before  been  observed,  though  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  navigation  of  vessels  :  they 
are  black  in  appearance,  and  bear  marks 
of  volcanic  origin. 


The  United  States  ship,  Rapid,  on  her 
outward  bound  voyage  from  Boston  to 
Canton  was  in  January  wrecked  on  the 
West  coast  of  New  Holland ;  when  17  of 
the  crew  gained  the  shore  .;  but,  finding 
the  place  inhabited  by  savages,  they 
sailed  in  the  open  boat  to  Baliambussangy 
island  of  Java,  a  navigation  of  1500  miles. 
The  hardships  they  underwent  occasioned 
the  death  of  seven  men ;  hut  the  sur¬ 
viving  10  were  kindly  treated  on  their  ar¬ 
rival,  and  removed  to  Surrabaya.  They 
were  strongly  solicited  to  enter  the  native 
service,  but  had  refused. 

Intel  iigence  has  reached  Jamaica  of 
the  death  of  Ri  gaud, the  French  General, 
and  one  of  the  opponents  of  Christophe  v 
he  is  believed  to  have  been  assassinated,. 

Letters  from  South  America,  in  advert¬ 
ing  to  the  capture  of  New  Valencia  (see  p. 
473)  by  Gen.  Miranda,  all  affirm  that  the 
garrison  was  not  only  put  to  the  sword,  but 
that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  unarmed  po¬ 
pulation  were  cruelly  butchered,  and  their 
property  plundered.  About  18  persons, 
who  had  been  made  prisoners  in  Miranda’s 
well-known  expedition  to  South  America, 
and  suffered  a  most  rigorous  imprison¬ 
ment  at  Puerto  Cavalio,  had  at  length  ob¬ 
tained  their  liberty.  They  were  chiefly 
natives  of  America. 

American  papers,  lately  received,  con¬ 
tain  a  copy  of  President  Madison’s  Speech 
to  Congress,  delivered  by  his  Secretary, 
Mr.  Cole,  on  the  4th  of  November. — Mr. 
Madison  complains  equally  of  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  American  rights  by  the  conduct  of 
the  belligerents ;  declares  Capt.  Bingham 
to  have  been  the  aggressor  in  the  late  ren¬ 
contre  with  the  President  frigate ;  and 
appears  displeased  with  our  interference 
to  protect  Spain  from  the  spoliations  which 
America  was  committing  upon  her  in  the 
Floridas.  The  Speech  is  certainly  of  an 
indecisive  character,  and  renders  the  hope 
of  adjusting  differences  between  the  two 
countries  as  remote  as  ever.  But,  though 
military  and  naval  preparations  are  re¬ 
commended,  we  think  there  is  very  little 
probability  of  hostilities  ensuing. 

[An  analysis  of  the  Speech,  which  want  of 
room  compels  us  at  present  to  postpone,  shall 
be  given  in  our  Supplement.] 

Extirpation  op  the  Mamelukes  in 
Egypt.  (Seep.  575-J 
The  extinction  of  the  Mamelqke  power 
in  Egypt  claims,  as  an  interesting  his* 
torical  event,  a  more  detailed  notice  than 
has  yet  been  given  of  it.  The  subjoined 
narrative  is  extracted  from  the  papers  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  travelling  in  Egypt 
in  the  capacity  of  Travelling  Fellow  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  at*  the  time 
the  massacre  took  place.  Egypt  had 
ever  been  considered  by  the  Mamelukes 
as  their  patrimony*  and  so  deeply  was 
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this  idea  impressed  on  their  minds  by 
long  possession,  that  they  complained  of 
the  infringement  of  rights,  when  upon 
the  evacuation  of  the  English  army,  the 
Porte  was  reinstated  in  its  original  au¬ 
thority.  But  had  it  been  consistent  with 
justice  to  restore  to  the  Mamelukes  their 
usurped  dominion,  such  conduct  would 
scarcely  have  been  reconcilable  to  sound 
policy;  since  their  numbers  had  been  so 
much  reduced  by  the  superiority  of  the 
French  arms,  as  to  incapacitate  them 
from  defending  the  country  against  the 
attacks  of  a  foreign  invader,  or  even  sup¬ 
pressing  the  languid  efforts  which  the 
native  Egyptians  might  make  against 
the  tyranny  of  their  masters.  Yet  the 
Beys,  though  sensible  of  their  weakness, 
sighed  for  the  pleasures  of  unlimited  do¬ 
minion,  of  which  they  had  been  so  lately 
deprived  :  their  obedience  to  the  Turkish 
Viceroy,  except  when  enforced  by  arms, 
was  merely  nominal;  and  the  operations 
of  his  government  were  perpetually  em¬ 
barrassed  and  resisted,  by  Mameluke  in¬ 
trigue  or  rebellion.  They  were  carrying 
on  an  open  war  in  Upper  Egypt,  against 
Mohammed  Ali, their  present  Viceroy  and 
Pacha,  and  were  even  then  on  the  eve  of 
extermination,  when  the  news  arrived  of 
the  landing  of  the  British  army  under 
Gen.  Frazer.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this 
intelligence,  the  Pacha  immediately  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  the  Mamelukes  as 
his  less  dangerous  enemies,  and  led  his 
troops  against  the  British;  with  what 
success  is  too  well  known.  In  one  of 
the  articles  of  that  treaty,  it  was  stipu¬ 
lated,  that  the  whole  corps  should  come 
and  reside  at  Cairo  :  with  this  condition 
great  part  of  them  complied;  and  under 
the  command  of  Sciaim  Bey,  fixed  their 
residence  at  Gizeh,  near  the  capital,  but 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile;  and  the 
Temainder,underthecommandof  Ibrahim 
Bey,  continued  in  Upper  Egypt.  About 
this  period  the  Porte  entertained  conside¬ 
rable  alarm  on  account  of  the  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Wechabi.  Mecca  and  Medina 
were  in  possession  of  these  seceders  from 
Islamism ;  and  the  heads  of  the  law  at 
Constantinople  had  asserted  that  mis¬ 
fortune  must  attend  all  their  under¬ 
takings,  so  long  as  the  cradle  of  their 
faith  remained  in  the  hands  of  heretics. 
-Jussuf  Pacha,  of  Damascus,  had  not  been 
able  to  resist  the  numbers  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  this  new  sect;  and  Suliman, 
Pacha  of  Acre,  had  in  consequence  been 
commissioned  to  send  the  head  of  Jussuf 
to  Constantinople,  and  assume  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Fachalik  of  Damascus. — 
The  unfortunate  Jussuf  fled  to  Cairo, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
Mohammed  Ali,  and  protected  from  the 
Gent,  Mag.  December,  1811, 
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attempts  of  his  rival;  and  the  Porte, 
finding  Suliman  ho  better  able  than  Jus¬ 
suf  to  support  its  authority  - against  its 
infidel  impugners,  at  last  ordered  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  to  undertake  the  recovery 
of  the  holy  cities,  and  promised  to  invest 
him  with  the  governments  of  Damascus 
and  Acre.  The  Pacha  of  Acre  was  al¬ 
ready  highly  exasperated  against  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  on  account  of  the  asy¬ 
lum  granted  to  his  unfortunate  prede¬ 
cessor;  and  this  order  and  promise  of 
the  Porte  at  once  increased  his  desire 
for  revenge,  and  presented  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  gratifying  it.  He  listened  with 
eagerness  to  the  proposal  made  to  him 
by  the  Mamelukes  of  joining  his  forces 
with  theirs,  and  of  falling  upon  Moham¬ 
med  Ali  and  the  small  remains  of  his 
army  which  would  be  left  in  Egypt  after 
the  departure  of  the  expedition  against 
Mecca,  und^r  the  command  of  his  son. 
The  plan  was  matured,  and  the  period 
of  its  execution  seemed  fast  approaching; 
as  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  had  assembled  a 
number  of  boats,  nearly  sufficient  to 
convey  his  troops  down  the  Red  Sea  to 
Gedda,  and  his  army  v/as  collected  and 
encamped  near  Cairo,  in  readiness  to 
march  down  to  the  coast.  But  the  jea¬ 
lousy  and  vigilance  of  the  Viceroy  were 
as  great  as  the  treachery  of  his  enemies. 
A  person  in  the  confidence  of  Sciaim  Bey 
had  been  bribed  to  betray  his  master, 
and  regularly  transmitted  to  the  Pacha 
copies  of  the  correspondence  carried  on 
by  the  Beys  in  Cairo  with  those  in  Up¬ 
per  Egypt  and  Suliman  of  Acre.  The 
Porte  was  duly  informed  of  the  designs 
of  the  c<  nsp  rators,  and  when  its  definite 
orders  were  received,  the  Viceroy  im¬ 
mediately  prepared  to  carry  them  into 
execution.  Mohammed  Ali,  in  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Suez  to  Cairo,  announced  the 
approaching  completion  of  his  prepara¬ 
tions  against  Mecca;  and  that  on  the 
1st  of  March  he  should  celebrate  a  grand 
festival  on  the  occasion  of  solemnly  in¬ 
vesting  his  son  Tussuij  Pacha  with  the 
pelisse  of  command  previous  to  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  expedition.  The  Mame¬ 
lukes  in  Cairo  were  requested  to  honour 
the  ceremony  with  their  presence;  and 
accepted  the  invitation.  The  procession 
was  to  pass  through  the  private  streets 
of  Cairo  up  to  the  Citadel,  where  the 
investiture  was  to  take  place.  The  Turk¬ 
ish  infantry  led  the  way,  and  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Mamelukes  on  horseback, 
under  the  command  of  Sciaim  Bey,  who 
was  supported  by  two  sons  of  the  Vice¬ 
roy,  Ibraham  Bey  and  Tussun  Pacha; 
the  Delhati  or  Turkish  cavalry  followed, 
and  closed  the  procession.  The  foot  had 
already  entered  the  interior  of  the  cita¬ 
del, 
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del,  and  the  Mamelukes  were  passing 
between  the  inner  and  outer  wall  of  the 
fortress,  along  a  narrow  way  inclosed  on 
both  sides  by  high  walls  and  ruined 
buildings,  when  the  gates  at  each  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  passage  were  closed.  The 
Pacha  had  revealed  his  intention  to  no 
one  until  this  moment,  when  he  ordered 
his  infantry  to  line  the  walls  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  Mamelukes,  and  to  com¬ 
mence  a  heavy  fire  upon  them  ;  even  his 
sons  were  still  mixed  with  them,  and 
for  a  time  exposed  to  the  same  fate. — • 
The  Mamelukes,  cooped  up  in  a  narrow 
space,  where  their  equestrian  skill,  and 
their  great  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the 
sabre,  were  unavailing,  impeded  by  their 
own  numbers,  encumbered  by  their 
dresses  of  ceremony,  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  an  enemy  superior  in  force 
and  protected  by  his  situation,  made  but 
a  feeble  resistance,  and  were  soon  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender.  The  wicket  of  the 
inner  gate  was  then  opened,  and  the 
Turkish  soldiers  dragged  out  their  vic¬ 
tims  one  bv  one  into  the  court  of  the 
citadel,  where  they  were  first  stripped, 
and  then  beheaded.  They  met  their 
fate,  it  is  said,  with  the  most  undaunted 
courage ;  regretted  only  that  the  cow¬ 
ardice  of  their  adversaries  had  deprived 
them  of  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
that  bravery  and  skill  which  the  Turks 
had  so  often  and  so  fatally  experienced  ; 
and  menaced  their  executioners  with 
the  vengeance  of  their  brethren  in  Upper 
Egypt.  Of  800  Mamelukes,  who  were 
inclosed  within  the  w  alls  of  the  citadel, 
none  escaped ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
month,  800  more  were  destroyed  in  the 
towns  ' and  villages.  A  large  body  of 
troops  marched  immediately  against  the 
Surviving  Beys  in  Upper  Egypt,  namely, 
Ibrahim  Bey  the  Great,  who  so  success¬ 
fully  eluded  the  French  under  Gen.  I)es- 
saix,  that  Denon  termed  him  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Fabius  ;  Osman  Bey  Hassan,  Selim 
Bey  Machrami,  Aehmet  Bey  Manifauch, 
and  Ali  Bey  Ajuo.  These,  under  the 
command  of  Ibrahim  Bey,  were  at  the 
head  of  800  Mamelukes,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  Negroes  and  Arabs, 
encamped  near  the  Cataracts,  Ibrahim 
Bey  is,  with  the  exception  of  Osman  Bey 
Hassan,  the  only  leader  of  note  who  sur¬ 
vives,  and  is  weil  known  as  such  to  every 
English  and  French  commander  who 
has  served  in  Egypt.  But  both  he  and 
Osman  are  now  incapacitated  by  age  from 
acting  with  energy  proportioned  to  their 
difficulties,  and  from  supporting  the  fa¬ 
tigues  incident  to  their  erratic  modes  of 
Warfare.  Indeed,  a  report  has  lately 
reached  England,  that  the  Pacha’s  troops 
had  surprised  the  Mamelukes  of  Upper 
^Sgypt,  and  succeeded  in  destroying  the 


last  remains  of  this  singular  people, 
which  had  subsisted,  with  such  varied 
fortunes,  fpom  the  days  of  Saladin  to  the 
present  period.  The  Beys  who  perished 
on  the  1st  of  March  last  were,  Sciaim 
Bey  Elfi,  Aehmet  Bey,  Murat  Bey,  Jichia 
Bey,  Noman  Bey,  Emim  Bey,  Hussien 
Bey  the  elder,  Hussien  Bey  rhe  younger, 
of  the  house  of  Elfi;  Suliman  Bey, 
Rosclnvan  Bey,  Ibrahim  Bey,  Aehmet 
Bey,  of  the  house  of  Elbuab  ;  Jussuf  Bey 
Abudjah;  Marzuc  Bey,  son  of  Ibrahim 
the  Great  ;  Ali  Bey  el  Fajuvni,  Aehmet 
Bey  Cheringi;  Vith  five  or  six  other  Beys 
of  less  note. 


Ireland. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  Chief 
Justice’s  Charge  to  the  Dublin  Jury,  on 
the  recent  trial  and  acquittal  of  Dr.  She¬ 
ridan  (see  p.  474)  : — He  commenced  by 
reading  at  length  the  indictment,  and 
then  recapitulated  the  evidence  of  Shep¬ 
pard,  MbDonnough,  and  Huddleston.  Ha 
next  said,  that,  in  order  to  apply  it  to 
the  law,  be  should  give  his  opinion  on 
the  construction  of  the  statute.  The 
Act  does  not  profess  to  say,  that  it  was 
intended  to  suppress  conventions  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  criminal  intention;  and  to 
this  day,  an  assembly  might  meet,  and 
not  be  guilty  of  any  criminal  act,  and  be 
only  illegal  under  the  operation  of  this 
statute;  but  it  was  the  meeting  of  an 
assembly,  however  fair  and  innocent 
their  motive,  that  was  considered  by  the 
legislature  criminal  and  dangerous,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  constitutions  of 
such  conventions.  It  was  not  because 
they  were  not  fairly  intended,  but  be¬ 
cause,  from  their  very  formation,  they 
possibly  might  be  injurious  ;  and  the  re¬ 
medy  which  the  legislature  had  taken 
was,  to  declare  the  existence  of  the  m un¬ 
lawful,  and  authorise  the  Magistrates  to 
disperse  them ;  and  this  must  be  the  only 
operative  construction  of  the  Act;  for 
the  second  section  declares,  the  publish¬ 
ing  a  notice  to  meet  to  be  a  high  mis¬ 
demeanor;  and  makes  it  a  substantive 
offence  attending  and  voting  at  any  elec¬ 
tion  of  persons  to  serve  in  the  same;  and 
it  would  be  impossible  that  this  section 
of  the  Act  could  ever  apply,  if  it  was  to 
depend  on  the  question,  whether  the  as¬ 
sembly  met  on  a  true  or  false  pretence, 
which  would  be  a  transaction  long  sub¬ 
sequent— so  that  unless  the  Legislature 
meant  it  to  extend  to  all  representative 
assemblies,  save  those  particularly  ex¬ 
cepted,  these  enactments  of  the  second 
section  would  be  absurd  and  nonsense; 
and  what  would  shew  that  absurdity 
greater,  if  the  pretence  was  to  be  a  false 
pretence,  was,  the  Act  empowered  the 
peace-officer  to  force  his  way  into  any 
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such  assembly,  and  disperse  it.  Is  the 
peace  officer  to  be  a  judge  of  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  pretence  of  the  meet¬ 
ing?  or  is  he  to  wait  until  the  pretence — - 
the  false  pretence — of  the  meeting  is  dis¬ 
closed,  and  then  disperse  them,  while 
they  were  dispersing  themselves,  and  the 
object  of  the  meeting  has  been  obtained? 
So  that,  if  th,e  acts  of  the  assembly  were 
only  to  bring  it  within  the  operation  of 
the  statute,  the  remedy  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  strangely  inoperative.  The  Act 
has  done  nothing,  unless  it  has  prevented 
the  meeting  of  all  delegated  assemblies, 
whether  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  pe¬ 
titioning  or  otherwise.  It  remains  then, 
if  you  do  believe  that  thxi.  traverser,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  did  act  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Kirwan,  nominated  to  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  such  Committee  was  for 
the  purpose  of  altering  any  matter,  by 
petition  or  otherwise,  in  the  Church  or 
Stat-e,  you  will  find  him  guilty;  for  it  is 
our  opinion,  that  the  fact-of  his  assisting 
at  that  election,  whether  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning  or  not,  would  rot 
put  him  out  of  the  operation  of  the  Sta¬ 
tute. — The  other  three  Judges  expressed 
their  unanimous  concurrence  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

From  The  Dublin  Evening  Post,  of 
the  26th  Nov.  it  appears,  that  the  fur¬ 
ther  prosecutions  against  the  Catholic 
Delegates  wBl  be  abandoned.  The  At¬ 
torney-General  said,  on  that  day,  in  the 
■  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  in  the  case  of  the 
Ki  ng  against  Kirwan  and  othersj  that 
although  a  verdict  of  acquittal  had  been 
found  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  yet 
that  the  law  of  the  land  having  been 
unanimously  decided  by  the  Court,  that 
the  Catholic  Committee,  or  Convention, 
was  an  unlawful  assembly,  he  could  not 
conceive  that  it  would  not  now  be  aban¬ 
doned.  He  should  not  therefore  press 
the  trial  during  this  term,  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  Catholicks  would  not  persist 
in  violating  the  law  of  the  land.  It  was 
his  anxious  hope  and  wish  that,  it  might 
never  become  necessary  for  him  to  call 
on  another  trial.  Mr.  Kirwan  declared 
he  was  ready  to  take  his  trial  —Five  ac¬ 
tions,  it  is  said,  have  been  brought 
against  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland 
(Downes)  by  five  of  the  Catholic  gen¬ 
tlemen  now  under  prosecution.  Two 
months  notice,  required  by  the  Statute, 
had  been  served  in  September,  and  ex¬ 
pired  a  few  weeks  since.  Nov.  20,  as 
the  Chief  Justice  was  stepping  into  his 
carriage,  on  his  way  to  the  Four  Courts, 
■he  was  served  with  five  writs  of  latitat , 
at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Taaffe,  Mr.  Scurlog, 
Mr.  Kirwan,  Doctor  Breen,  and  Doctor 
Burke,  five  of  the  Catholic  gentlemen 
arrested  under  his  warrant  in  August 


last. The  damages  in  each  action  are 
laid  at  5,000/. 

Dec.  4.  The  Saldanha  frigate,  of  32 
guns,  with  the  Hon.  Capt.  Pakenliam, 
and  the  whole  of  the  crevv,  were  lost  this 
night  off  Lough  S willey,  on  the  coast  6f 
Ireland.  She  had  sailed  from  Lough 
S wifiey  a  few  days  before,  with  the  Talbot 
in  company;  and  were  returning  into 
the  Lough,  when  the  Saldanha  struck — 
not  a  soul  saved  !  One  man  got  to  land, 
but  so  weak  he  could  Pot  speak,  and 
died  in  a  few  minutes.  Capt.  Paken- 
ham’s  body,  and  above  200  of  the  brave 
fellows,  have  been  washed  on  shore. — • 
There  is  another  wreck  lying  beside  the 
Saldanha. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Magis¬ 
trates  of  the  county  of  Down,  held  at 
Downpatrick  Nov.  22,  the  Earl  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  Governor,  in  the  chair;  the 
following  Resolutions  were  unanimously 
agreed  to — 

1.  That  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  attempts  have  been  lately  made  to 
engage  the  lower  orders  in  illegal  asso¬ 
ciations,  which  may  fatally  disturb  the 
public  peace  of  this  county.  That  night¬ 
ly  meetings  have  been  held,  illegal  oaths 
administered,  and  attempts  made  to  com¬ 
pel  the  timid  to  join  in  these  associations. 
— 2.  That,  in  mercy  to  the  ignorant  and 
deluded,  we  deem  it  our  duty,  as  Magis¬ 
trates,  thus  early  to  warn  them  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  will  expose  them¬ 
selves,  their  families,  and  properties,  by 
engaging  in  such  practices.  We  trust 
that,  by  awakening  them  to  a  just  sense 
of  that  danger  whilst  the  mischief  is  yet 
partial  and  circumscribed,  they,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  orders  of  the  community, 
may  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  supporting  the  laws,  and  of  re¬ 
pressing  such  dangerous  attempts  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  public  peace. — 3.  That,  at  all 
times  solicitous,  by  timely  admonition, 
to  prevent  offences,  we  earnestly  hope, 
as  Magistrates,  we  may  be  saved  the 
painful  task  of  bringing  the  criminal  to 
punishment;  but  it  is  our  duty  explicitly 
to  declare,  that  if  this  our  solemn  warn¬ 
ing  and  remonstrance  is  neglected,  we 
shall  feel  it  our  bounden  duty  to  act  with 
promptitude  and  decision,  in  bringing 
those  offenders  to  justice  whom  lenient 
measures  cannot  reclaim.  We  call  upon 
the  people  of  every  description,  laying 
aside  all  religious  distinctions  and  ani¬ 
mosities,  to  live  in  harmony  amongst 
themselves — to  look  up  to  the  laws  and 
to  the  Magistrates  for  protection,  and 
not  to  be  deluded  into  the  belief,  that  ei¬ 
ther  their  personal  safety  or  welfare  can 
be  promoted,  by  associating  themselves 
in  any  of  those  illegal  combinations, 
which  have,  at  various  times,  and  under 

various 
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various  pretexts,  disgraced  and  disturbed 
different  parts  of  Ireland,  but  from  the 
calamities  of  which  this  county  has  been 
peculiarly  exempt.  They  may  rely  on 
our  administering  the  laws  with  mildness 
and  with  perfect  impartiality;  none  shall 
be  l'egarded  by  us  as  objects  either  of  dis¬ 
trust  or  favour;  we  shall  do  our  duty  con¬ 
scientiously  and  faithfully  by  all;  and  we 
call  for,  and  confidently  expect  to  receive 
the  support  of  every  good  man,  in  our 
exertions  to  preserve  the  public  peace, 
and  to  protect  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
properties  of  the  people  intrusted  to  our 
care.  (Signed)  Downshire,  Roden,  An- 
NESLEY,  CaSTLEREAGH,  DuFFERIN,  &C. 

The  important  cause  which  has  been 
for  some  time  depending  between  the  Earl 
of  Ormond  and  the  Corporation  of  Cork , 
respecting  the  prisage  of  wines  in  that 
particular  port,  claimed  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  was  last  week  determined  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  jury,  in  a  trial  at  bar,  in  Dublin, 
which  occupied  two  days,  when  a  verdict 
was  given  in  favour  of  his  Lordship,  by 
which  he  recovers  72,000/.  and  has  there¬ 
by  established  his  exclusive  right  to  the 
prisage  in  that  port.  The  Earl  of  Or¬ 
mond’s  title  to  the  prisage  in  all  the 
other  ports  in  Ireland  had  previously 
been  established,  and  was  lately  pur¬ 
chased  from  his  Lordship  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  216,000/.  including  the  prisage 
of  the  port  of  Cork. 

Country  News. 

Nov.  13.  The  grateful  testimonies  of 
regard  which  the  Citizens  of  Bristol  an¬ 
nually  pay  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
eminent  and  charitable  Edward  Colston, 
esq.  are  as  honourable  to  themselves  as 
they  are  respectful  to  that  exalted  cha¬ 
racter.  This  being  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth-day,  the  Societies  instituted  for 
the  comipemoration  of  it,  and  for  imi¬ 
tating  his  exemplary  munificence,  met 
as  usual,  and  liberally  contributed  to¬ 
wards  the  relief  of  their  necessitous  fel¬ 
low  creatures,  by  raising  80]/.  14?.  for 
that  purpose. 

Nov.  15.  The  ferry-boat  passing  from 
Fort- George  to  Fortrose  unfortunately 
upset,  and  the  four  boatmen  and  twelve 
passengers  met  a  watery  grave.  Two 
passengers  only  were  saved :  other  two 
that,  were  got  on  shore  died  soon  after. 

Nov.  21.  Insubordination  having  re¬ 
cently  manifested  itself  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Oriental  languages  at  Hert¬ 
ford  college,  a  deputation  of  the  Court 
pf  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
went  to  Hertford  to  investigate  the  mat¬ 
ter;  and,  after  an  impartial  examina¬ 
tion,  forty  of  the  most  refractory  were 
suspended,  of  whom  the  most  blatqeable 
will  probably  be  ultimately  expelled.— 


The  whole  were  immediately  ordered  to 
quit  the  College. 

Nov.  27-  About  one  o’clock,  a  part  of 
the  powder  magazines  at  Waltham  Abbey, 
belonging  to  Government,  together  with 
the  corning-houses,  mills,  and  several 
other  buildings,  blew  up  with  two  tre¬ 
mendous  explosions.  The  shocks  were 
like  the  concussions  of  an  earthquake, 
and  were  distinctly  heard  and  felt  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Several 
houses  in  Waltham  Abbey,  and  in  the 
surrounding  country,  suffered  consider¬ 
able  damage.  Seven  workmen  were  kill¬ 
ed,  and  one  so  dreadfully  scorched  and 
bruised,  as  to  render  his  recovery  very 
doubtful. 

Nov.  29.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  confession  of  T.  O’Hara,  executed  at 
Sheerness  for  mutiny  and  treason,  having 
been  concerned  in  running  away  with  a 
prize  brig  (of  which  the  officer  had  been 
previously  murdered)  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  having  afterwards  entered 
into  the  Enemy’s  service,  in  whose  ranks 
he  was  taken  fighting  against  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  at  the  capture  of  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon  : — “  As  I  am  sentenced  to  die, 
and  appear  before  the  Judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  I  confess  before  God  and  man, 
and  I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  my  sen¬ 
tence  in  all  its  extent.  1st.  With  respect 
to  the  murder  of  the  men,  although  I  had 
no  share  in  the  exterior  action,  and  had 
dissuaded  ray  companions  from  commit¬ 
ting  the  crime,  yet  I  did  not  resist,  as  I 
ought  to  do ;  and  even  during  the  cruel 
transaction  I  was  steering  the  ship,  and, 
of  course,  consenting,  at  least  shewing 
myself  not  unwilling  to  perpetrate  the 
bad  deed;  in  this  I  avow  and  confess 
my  guilt.  2dly,  As  for  the  two  other 
evidences  against  me,  which  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  known  to  the  publick,  I  confess 
plainly  that  I  am  guiity,  and  deserve  the 
punishment  justly  inflicted  upon  me.  I 
pray  God  to  pardon  me ;  and  I  give  a 
public  warning  to  my  fellow-countrymen, 
and  to  all  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
to  be  faithful  to  the  King,  Government, 
and  Country,  and  to  be  ready  to  shed  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  for  it.  The  want 
of  these  sentiments  of  a  true  subject, 
prescribed  to  us  ail  by  reason,  social  du¬ 
ties,  natural  love  of  our  country,  religion, 
and  the  express  word  of  God,  has  brought 
me  to  this  fatal  end ;  which  I  hope, 
through  the  mercy  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  and  the  intercession  of  all  the 
saints  in  Heaven,  shall  serve  as  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  my  sinful  life.  Into  thy  hands, 
O  Lord!  I  commend  my  spirit!  receive 
my  soul,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
pf  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.— 
Amen.’* 

Nqv. 
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Nov.  30.  A  violent  shock  or  concus¬ 
sion  of  the  earth  was  felt  this  morning, 
between  two  and  three  o’clock,  in  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  the  neighbouring  towns.  It 
commenced  by  a  smart  shock,  which  is 
described  by  the  persons  who  felt  it  as 
very  alarming;  it)  many  instances,  the 
whole  furniture  of  the  rooms  shook,  and 
the  handles  of  the  drawers  rattled  against 
the  wood:  the  bed  of  a  workman,  in  the 
Water  Works,  was  moved  four  inches 
from  the  wall.  The  shock  was  followed 
by  a.  deep  rumbling  noise,  like  that  of  a 
waggon  passing  over  the  street,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  by  a  flash  of  lightning. 
It  was  distinctly  perceived  in  Portsmouth, 
Isle  of  Wight,  at  Havant,  Enisworth,  Chi¬ 
chester,  Petworth,  and  Bognor.  The  ge¬ 
neral  conjecture  is,  that  an  earthquake 
must  have  happened  in  some  distant 
spot.  At  the1'  time  of  the  great  earth¬ 
quake  at  Lisbon,  the  concussion  was  vi¬ 
sibly  felt  there,  and  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  dock-yard  burst  open. 

Nov.  30.  A  Mr.  Minshull,  in  return¬ 
ing  from  a  matrimonial  excursion  to 
Gretna  Green,  was  stopped  in  passing 
over  Sheep  Pell  (a  barren  heath  to  the 
north  of  Kendal ),  with  two  young  ladies 
in  the  carriage,  by  some  ruffians,  who 
demanded  his  money;  which  not  being 
immediately  delivered,  they  fired,  and 
wounded  him  mortally.  He  died  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  the  nearest  town.  He 
was  the  last  male  descendant  of  the  an- 
tient  Earls  of  that  name,  of  Church  Min¬ 
shull,  Cheshire. 

Dec.  2.  The  Asia,  a  74  gun  ship,  was 
launched  this  day  at  Chatham. 

Dec.  1 0.  A  watchman  going  his  rounds 
at  Richmond,  was  shot  by  some  person 
unknown ;  and,  when  found,  was  unable 
to  give  any  account  of  the  transaction  : 
he  died  soon  after. 

Dec.  11.  On  Wednesday  last,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  in  very  full  senate, 
voted,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  ten  to 
one,  in  both  Houses,  the  sum  of  1000/. 
from  the  University  chest,  to  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

The  disturbances  in  the  county  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
of  the  civil  and  military  power,  are  not 
yet  suppressed. — Since  the  outrages  no¬ 
ticed  in  our  last,  p.  47b,  the  following 
have  been  committed.  On  the  25th  of 
"Nov.  the  rioters  destroyed  eight  frames 
at  Nottingham.  The  evening  before 
(Sunday)  they  committed  many  outrages 
in  the  neighbouring  villages.  On  the 
26th  and  27th,  33  frames  were  broken  at 
Carlton,  Ckillwell,  and  Basj'ord,  though 
both  the  civil  and  military  power  were 
stationed  at  the  latter  place.  The  own¬ 
ers  of  frames,  to  preserve  them,  have 


lately  had  them  conveyed  to  Notting¬ 
ham:  but,  whilst  some  dragoons  were 
escorting  one  thither,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  mob,  who,  as  the  soldiers  were 
loth  to  proceed  to  extremities,  succeeded 
in  breaking  it  near  Red  Hill.  The  riot¬ 
ers  in  general  have  refrained  from  plun¬ 
dering.  At  Bulwell  and  Arnold,  ten 
frames  were  broken  on  the  7th  and  8th 
inst. ;  two  at  Burton  Joyce  on  the  11th, 
and  one  on  the  12th,  when  the  depreda¬ 
tors  escaped,  though  the  military  were 
in  the  village.  On  the  12tb,  a  stack  of 
straw,  and  another  of  corn,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Pepper,  of  Nottingham,  flour-seller, 
were  set  on  fire  at  Basj'ord.  Dec.  4,  at 
a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  hosiers 
and  lace-manufaeturers,  it  was  Resolved, 
that  “  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  clearly  ma¬ 
nifested  that  the  peace  of  the  county  and 
town  is  restored,  the  trade  in  general  are 
willing  and  desirous  to  receive  and  con¬ 
sider  proposals  from  their  workmen,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  any  grievances 
which  may  appear  to  exist.”  The  hosiers 
had  agreed, previously  to  the  8th  instant, 
to  make  an  advance  of  Gd.  per  pair  to  the 
workmen  in  the  manufacture  of  black 
silk.  Detachments  of  military  were  hour¬ 
ly  arriving  at  Nottingham  on  the  6th 
inst.  The  number  of  rioters  has  been 
estimated  at  3QG0 ;  but  not  more  than 
30  meet  at  a  time;  and  by  this  means 
they  have  executed  the  intended  mis’ 
chief,  and  dispersed,  before  the  military 
were  apprised  of  their  movements.  The 
valuable  parts  of  the  frames  are  of  so  fine 
a  texture,  that  the  machine  is  rendered 
useless  in  a  few  seconds  without  noise. 

The  turbulent  spirit  of  the  rioters 
has  also  extended  into  the  neighbouring 
counties  of  Derby  and  Leicester.  In  the 
former,  on  the  1 2th  inst.  upwards  of  40 
frames  of  all  descriptions  had  been  bro¬ 
ken,  at  Holbrook,  Crick,  Heagc,  and  Pen- 
tridge.  A  party,  on  the  1st  inst.  demo¬ 
lished  three  frames  at  Oakerthorpe,  &c.  On 
the  7th  they  broke  twelve  frames  at  Pen - 
tridge,  notwithstanding  full  prices  had 
been  given.  They  afterwards  demolished 
several  frames  at  Swanwick,  Biddings , 
and  Ripley.  At  Ilkeston  about  30  frames 
were  injured  in  the  course  of  a  week.  In 
Leicestershire,  several  frames  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough¬ 
borough.  On  the  4th  inst.  paling  to  the 
amount  of  200/.  was  destroyed  at  Garen - 
don  Park ,  and  among  other  wanton  devas¬ 
tations,  the  rioters  broke  open  the  fine 
temple*  erected  there  by  Ambrose  Phi l- 
lipps,  esq.  early  in  the.  last  century ;  and 

*  Good  Views  of  the  Temple,  and  of  a 
Triumphal  Archway  erected  by  the  same 
gentleman,  may  be  seen  in  the  “  History 
of  Leicestershire 
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destroyed  the  fine  statue  of  Venus,  then 
brought  byhim,  at  a  considerable  expence, 
from  Rome.  This  circumstance  shews 
clearly,  that  the  destruction  of  frames 
only  is  not  the  object,  but  that  there  are 
some  evil-disposed  persons  who  are  in¬ 
clined  to  mischief  of  any  sort. 

Some  excesses  have  been  committed, 
since  those  above  noticed,  in  Nottingham 
and  Derbyshire;  but  about  the  lfith  inst. 
the  several  counties  were  tolerably  tran¬ 
quil.  The  riotous  spirit  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  however,  is  not  subdued,  and  con¬ 
cessions  serve  only  to  provoke  fresh  de¬ 
mands,  and  increase  their  insolence.  We 
are  happy  to  add,  that  Government  are 
adopting  more  vigorous  and  effectual 
measures  to  suppress  these  most  dis¬ 
graceful  riots.  Between  20  and  30  lace 
and  stocking  manufacturers  are  in  cus¬ 
tody  in  the  different,  counties,  on  charges 
of  having  secretly  aided  the  outrages  by 
their  counsel. 


Domestic  Occurrences. 

Sir  T.  Plomer,  the  Solicitor  General, 
has  been  defrauded  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  following  manner  ; — He 
had  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  stock¬ 
broker  (Benjamin  Walsh,  esq.  M.  P.) 
the  sum  of  21,500/.  to  purchase  Exehe-r 
quer  Bills.  About  6000/vwere  expended 
in  that  way  on  the  morning  of  the  5th 
inst.  In  the  evening  the  broker  waited 
upon  his  principal  to  state,  that  the 
order  could  only  be  executed  in  part ; 
and  that  he  had  paid  th®  remainder  into 
Gosling’s  and  Cu.  Sir  Thomas’s  bankers. 
Instead  of  waiting  till  Saturday  the  7th, 
when  Mr.  Walsh  was  to  call  upon  him 
to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  Bills,  Sir  Thomas  went  to  his 
bankers,  and,  finding  that  the  15,000/. 
had  not  been  paid  in,  entertained  no 
doubt  that  he  was  duped.  On  the  same 
evening  he  drove  to  Hackney,  to  require 
an  explanation  :  when  he  learned  from 
the  broker’s  wife,  that  her  husband  had 
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gone  to  Ireland.  Sir  Thomas  imme* 
diately  took  the  necessary  means  to  re“ 
cover  his  property.  Besides  telegraph.'’ 
ing  the  outports,  an  application  wa* 
made  at  the  Post-office  to  stop  all  letter® 
in  the  prisoner’s  hand-writing.  The 
letters  which  were  detained  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  prisoner’s  brother  and 
clerk,  acknowledginghis  guilt  in  having 
misapplied  the  15,000/.  entrusted  to  him 
by  Sir  T. —  that  he  had  disposed  of  part 
of  it  to  pay  small  debts,  the  loss  of 
which  to  the  parties  would  be  inevitable 
ruin ;  acknowledges  his  own  baseness 
and  ingratitude  to  Sir  Thomas,  who  had 
been  his  own  and  his  father’s  friesed 
throughout  life;  declares  that  he  hadi 
ineffectually  applied  to  Mr.  Perce  val  for 
a  situation  under  Government — and  that 
he  was  induced  so  to  act  to  preserve  his 
wife  and  seven  children  from  starving. 
He  also  tenderly  requests  Ins  brother’s 
attention  to  his  wife  and  family  ;  and, 
in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Sir  Thomas, 
implores  forgiveness,  promising  to  re¬ 
turn  the  money  if  ever  it  should  be 
in  his  power.  Mr.  Walsh  had  reached 
Falmouth  in  the  Exeter  mail  on  the  7th 
inst.  under  the  name  of  Willis,  and  im¬ 
mediately  secured  his  pass  age  for  Ame¬ 
rica.  He  was  observed  to  be  much  agi¬ 
tated  during  the  journey.  In  one  of  his 
lettei’s  he  saicj  that  4‘  the  packet  would 
certainly  sail  on  Wednesday  (the  1 1th), 
that  he  would  not  be  missed  till  Monday 
(the  9th),  and  that  then  it  would  be  too 
late  to  overtake  him.”  At  eleven  on 
Monday  morning,  however,  Sir  T.  Plo- 
mer’s  solicitor,  accompanied  by  a  Bow- 
street  officer,  arrived  at'  Plymouth,  and 
took  him  into  custody,  -and  set  off  to 
town  the  same  evening.  Upwards  of 
10,000/.  in  American  stock,  and  300'.  in 
bullion,  were  found  in  his  boxes,  which- 
were  returned  to  Sir  Thomas ;  as  were 
also  47’.  found  on  Mr.  Walsh’s  person  afc 
his  examination.  Mr.  Walsh  has  been 
fully  committed  for  trial. 


THE  LATE  SANGUINARY  MURDERS. 

“  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is  ; 

But  these  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural.” 


The  family  of  Mr.  T.  Marr,  silk-mercer, 
29,  Ratcliffe  Highway,  consisting  of  him¬ 
self,  his  wife,  an  infant  son  14  weeks  old, 
and  an  apprentice — was  found  murdered 
between  twelve  and  one  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  Dee.  8.  It  appears  from  the  depo¬ 
sition  of  the  servant  girl,  that  she  was 
sent  out  on  Saturday  night  about  twrelve, 
to  purchase  oysters  for  supper,  and  to 
pay  the  baker’s  bill  ;  in  about  20  mi¬ 
nutes  she  returned,  but  found  the  shut¬ 
ters  closed^  the  door  fast,  and  no  ap¬ 


pearance  of  light  :  alarmed  at  not  ob¬ 
taining  admittance,  she  imparted  hep 
fears  to  a  watchman,  and  Mr.  Murray, 
pawnbroker,  the  next-door  neighbour ; 
the  latter  immediately  made  his  way  into 
Mr.  Marr’s  house,  through  the  back  door 
which  was  open:  on  the  landing  place, 
he  was  struck  with  the  horrid  spectacle 
of  James  Gohen,  an  apprentice,  14  years 
of  age,  lying  on  his  face  at  the  further 
part  of  the  shop,  with  his  brains  knocked 
out,  part  of  them  actually  covering  the 

cieling. 
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cieling.  .  He  immediately  called  out  for 
assistance,  and  on  further  search,  Mrs. 
Marr  was  found  lying'  on  the  floor  near 
the  street-door,  and  Mr.  Marr  behind 
the  counter,  both  weltering'  in  their  blood 
from  dreadful  wounds  about  the  head, 
but  without  any  signs  of  life.  Even  a 
child  in  the  cradle,  not  four  months 
old,  found  in  its  infancy,  innocence, 
and  incapacity  of  impeaching  the  assas¬ 
sins,  no  protection  from  their  barbarous 
hands.  It  was  discovered  with  its  throat 
cut  from  ear  to  ear!  With  such  silence 
were  these  murders  committed,  that  not 
the  least  noise  was  heard  by  any  of  the 
neighbours,  except.  Mr.  Murray,  who 
heard  a  noise  which  appeared  to  be  on 
the  shop  floor,  and  resembled  the  pulling 
of  a  chair,  and  the  sound  of  a  voice,  as 
if  proceeding  from  the  fear  of  correction, 
like  a  boy’s  or  woman’s  !  The  watchman 
reports,  that  a  little  after  twelve,  he 
found  some  of  the  window-shutters  not 
fastened,  and  called  to  those  he  heard 
within  to  acquaint  them  with  it,  and  re¬ 
ceived  for  answer,  “  We  know  it.”  This 
answer  must  have  been  given  by  the  mur¬ 
derers,  after  the  accomplishment  of  their 
work  of  death  !  The  murders  must  have 
been  perpetrated  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
— a  short  space  for  the  accomplishment  of 
such  atrocious  deeds!  To  this  cause  it 
may  be  attributed  that  nothing  was  taken 
from  the  house,  though  15/2/.  in  cash 
were  found  in  a  tin  box,  besides  four  or 
five  pounds  in  change  in  Mr.  Marr’s 
pockets.  The  ill-fated  heads  of  this  fa¬ 
mily  were  under  25  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  married  only  two  years.  The  assas¬ 
sins  left  behind  them  a  large  shipwright’s 
maul  or  mallet,  its  head  weighing  two 
or  three  pounds,  and  its  handle  about 
three  feet  long  ;  a  ripping  ehissel  of  iron, 
18  inel  )es  long ;  and  a  wooden  mallet, 
about  four  inches  square,  with  a  handle 
of  about  18  inches. — A  Coroner’s  inquest 
was  held  on  Tuesday  the  10th  instant, 
who  returned  a  verdict  of  “  Wilful  mur¬ 
der  against  some  person  or  persons  un¬ 
known.” 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  on 
Thursday  night,  Dec.  19,  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  New  Gravel  Lane  was  alarmed 
by  a  cry  of  murder  from  a  person  in  his 
shirt, 'at  No.  81,  who  was  descending 
from  a  two-pair  of  stairs  window  by  the 
sheets  of  his  bed,  knotted  together.  On 
his  reaching  the  bottom,  he  informed 
those  who  were  assembled,  that  murder¬ 
ers  were  in  the  house,  committing  dread¬ 
ful  acts  of  blood  on  the  whole  family. — • 
An  alarm  was  instantly  given,  and  two 
resolute  men,  one  named  Luclgate  and 
the  other  Hawse,  armed  themselves  and 
broke  open  the  door,  w  hen,  horrid  to  re¬ 
late,  they  first  found  the  mistress  of  the 


house  and  the  inaid-servant  lying  one  on 
the  other  by  the  kitchen  fire  quite  dead, 
with  their  throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear.—* 
On  continuing  their  search,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  cellar,  where  they  found 
the  master  of  the  house  quite  dead,  one 
of  his  legs  broken,  and  his  head  nearly 
severed  from  his  body.  The  scene  of  this 
bloody  deed  was  the  King's  Arms  public 
house;  and  the  unfortunate  persons  mur¬ 
dered  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson  (the 
landlord  and  landlady),  and  their  maid¬ 
servant,  an  Irish  girl.  The  person  who 
descended  from  the  window  is  named 
Turner;  he  was  a  lodger,  and  deposed 
before  the  Magistrates,  that  he  returned 
home  about  eleven  on  Thursday  night ; 
the  family  were  at  supper;-  he  wished 
them  good  night,  and  went  to  bed — he 
slept  about  half  an  hour,  when  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  cry  of  “  We  shall  ali  be 
murdered!”  He  cautiously  went  down 
stairs,  and  lookingthrougli  the  glass  win¬ 
dow  of  the  tap-room,  saw  a  powerful 
well-made  man,  six  feet  high,  and  dress¬ 
ed  in  a  drab  shaggy,  bear-skin  coat, 
stooping  over  the  body  of  Mrs.  William¬ 
son,  apparently  rifling  her  pockets.  Iiis 
ears  were  then  assailed  by  the  deep  sighs 
of  a  person  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Ter¬ 
rified  beyond  description,  he  ran  up  stairs, 
and  not  being  able  to  find  the  trap-door, 
he  went  back  to  his  own  room,  and  esca¬ 
ped  quite  naked,  as  above  mentioned. — 
The  niece  was  in  a  sound  sleep  during 
the  whole  time  the  murders  were  perpe¬ 
trating. — It  was  evident  from  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liamson’s  appearance,  that  he  must  have 
made  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  house 
of  the  deceased  was  not  two  streets  dis¬ 
tant  from  that  of  Air.  Marr;  and  in  the 
rear  of  both  is  a  large  piece  of  waste 
ground,  belonging  to  the  London  Dock 
Company,  which  seems  to  have  been,  on 
both  occasions,  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  escape  of  the  murderers.  At  the 
Coroner’s  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  the 
Williamsons,  the  Coroner  (Mr.  Unwin), 
previously  to  taking  the  depositions  of 
the  several  witnesses,  delivered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  excellent  charge  to  the  Jury  : 

“  The  frequent  instances  of  murder 
committed  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
metropolis,  which  no-  vigilance  has  been 
successful  to  detect  ;  in  a  vicinity,  where 
thv  population  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community  greatly  preponderates,  in¬ 
creased  by  the  number  of  strangers  and 
seamen  discharged  from  time  to  time  at 
the  Ea$t  and  West  India  and  London 
Docks,  and  the  influx  of  foreign  sailors 
from  ail  parts  of  the  globe — imperiously 
call  for  the  solemn  attention  of  those 
more  immediately  , entrusted  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  government ;  for  the  late 
and  present  murders  are  a  disgrace  to 
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the  country,  and  almost  a  reproach  oil 
civilization:  while  the  exertions  of  the 
Police,  with  the  ordinary  power  of  the 
Parochial  Officers,  are  found  insufficient 
to  protect  men’s  persons  from  the  hand 
of  violence,  and  the  Coroner  has  to  re¬ 
cord  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  without 
the  possibility  of  delivering'  the  perpe¬ 
trators  to  justice  and  punishment ;  our 
houses  are  no  longer  our  castles,  and  we 
are  unsafe  in  our  beds.  These  observa¬ 
tions,  strong  as  they  are,  will  be  found 
warranted  by  the  events  which  have  late¬ 
ly  taken  place  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  spot  where  we  are  now  met,  and  by 
the  numerous  verdicts  of  Wilful  Murder 
which,  during  the  last  three  months, 
have  been  returned  by  Juries  against  per¬ 
sons  unknown,  not  one  of  which  has  yet 
been  discovered.  Until  some  more  ap¬ 
propriate  remedy  be  pointed  out,  it  ap¬ 
pears  advisable,  in  the  present  agitation 
of  the  public  mind,  that  parties  of  the 
military,  under  the  direction  of  the  civil 
power,  selected  from  the  Militia  or  the 
Guards,  should  patrole  this  district  du¬ 
ring  the  night.  Your  verdict,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  will,  in  these  cases,  be  given  ge¬ 
nerally  on  the  evidence,  as  the  perpetra¬ 
tors  are  unknown ;  but  it  may  be  hoped, 
by  the  aid  of  that  Divine  Providence, 
which  seldom  permits  murder,  in  this 
life,  to  go  unpunished,  with  the  exer¬ 
tions  which  will  be  used,  these  inhuman 
monsters  may  be  discovered  and  brought 
to  justice.  Your  verdict  will  be  “  Wilful 
murder  against  some  persons  unknown.” 

Large  rewards,  amounting  to  nearly 
<£1500.  have  been  offered  fo*  the  disco¬ 
very  of  the  murderers,  by  Government, 
the  parish  of  St.  George,  &c.  Several 
persons  have  been  examined,  on  suspi¬ 
cion  ;  and  very  strong  evidence  has  been 
adduced  against  an  Irish  sailor,  named 
John  Williams,  alias  Murphy.  This  mais, 
it  appears,  lodged  at  the  Pear-tree  public- 
house,  kept  by  Mrs.  Vermilloe,  from 
which  the  very  maul  Mr.  Marr’s  family 
were  massacred  with  had  been  missing. 
It  had  been  left  there  by  John  Peterson,  a 
ship-carpenter,  with  a  chest  of  tools,  all 
of  which  were  marked  J.  P.  The  maul 
was  taken  by  the  Magistrates  to  Newgate, 
where  Mr.  Vermilloe  was  confined  for 
debt ;  who,  on  being  interrogated,  said, 
that  though  he  could  aot  positively  swear 
that  it  was  the  jame,  yet  the  confident  cer¬ 
tainly  he  entertained  of  its  identity  was 
very  much  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  broken,  which  he  remembered 
having  done,  in  breaking  up  some  fire¬ 
wood.  The  testimony  of  Mrs.  V.  before 
the  Magistrates,  tended  to  confirm  this 
fact ;  as  well  as  one  of  her  nephews,  a 
child  who  lived  with  her,  who  recollected 
having  played  wilh  it,  and  that  it  was  bro- 
^ken  at  the  point.  The  woman  who  washed 


the  prisoner’s  linen,  on  her  examination, 
stated  the  fact  of  a  shirt  of  his  having 
been  bloody  and  torn  :  which  the  prisoner 
attempted  to  account  for  by  his  having 
quarrelled  with  his  companions,  and  hav¬ 
ing  his  mouth  cut.  Other  witnesses  proved 
him  to  have  been  seen  near  Williamson’s 
house  on  the  night  of  his  murder ;  and 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  both  with 
Marr  and  Williamson.  On  the  27th,  Mrs. 
Vermilloe  was  again  examined.  She  po¬ 
sitively  denied  that  she  had  any  suspicion 
of  Williams’s  associates.  The  first  she 
knew  of  him  was  his  going  out  in  the  Do¬ 
ver  Castle  Indiaman,  and  when  he  came 
home  he  lodged  at  her  house.  He  then 
went  a  voyage  in  the  Roxburgh  Castle, 
and  had  been  home  twelve  weeks  before 
the  murders.  She  never  suspected  him 
till  the  maul  and  stockings  were  produced; 
when  she  remarked  that  he  had  cut  off 
his  whiskers.  Mr.  Lawrence,  a  publican, 
and  _his  daughter,  and  Mr.  Lee,  another 
publican,  proved  Williams’s  making  very 
free  at  their  houses,  meddling  with  their 
tills,  &c.  and  expressed  their  dislike  of 
his  conduct,  and  their  wish  to  avoid  hi* 
using  their  houses.  John  Harris,  a  fellow 
lodger  with  Williams,  proved  his  coming 
home  about  one  o’clock  on  the  night  of 
Mr.  Marr's  murder.  In  the  morning  he 
told  Williams  of  it,  who  was  still  in  bed. 
He  replied  surlily,  “  f  know  it.”  When 
he  found  the  muddy  stockings  behind  his 
chest,  suspicion  struck  him,  and  he  in¬ 
formed  Mrs.  Vermilloe.  From  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  from  Williams’s  general 
conduct,  he  was  persua(|pd  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  murders/1  Williams  was 
much  agitated,  seldom  sleeping.  One 
night  since  the  murder,  he  heard  him  say 
in  his  sleep,  “  Five  •hillings  in  my  pocket 
—my  pockets  are  full  of  silver.”  [It  was 
proved  he  had  no  money  before,  having 
borrowed  sixpence  of  his  landlady.] — - 
Cuthperson,  the  other  fellow-lodger,  proved 
the  same  facts,  of  his  restlessness,  and 
talking  to  himself  in  his  sleep.  Cuthper¬ 
son,  on  the  morning  of  the  murder,  was 
in  bed,  but  not  asleep  :  the  watchman  was 
crying  past  one  :  he  was  positive  that  the 
prisoner  said,  “  For  God’s  sake,  put  out 
the  light,  or  else  something  will  happen 
but  he  was  not  certain  whether  it  was  the 
same  morning  he  heard  of  Marr’s  mnrder. 

We  regret  to  add,  that  the  ends  of  jus¬ 
tice  are  defeated  as  far  as  relates  to  this 
Williams,  against  whom  such  strong  sus¬ 
picions  of  guilt  have  appeared  :  on  Dec. 
27,  on*  his  cell  at  Cold  ..Bath  fields  heing 
opened  in  the  morning,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  hanged  himself  with  his  neck- 
handkerchief.  This  last  act  of  his  life 
warrants  the  inference  that  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  these  atrocious  murders  :  .but 
he  most  probably  had  accomplices,  who, 
we  hope  and  trust,  will  yet  be  discovered, 
and  brought  to  justice. 

Eccle- 
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Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 
J^EV.  Mr.  Mansfield  (son  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  M.)  Chaplain  to  Hon.  So¬ 
ciety  of  Gray’s  Inn,  vice  Raine,  deceased.- 

Ren  Charles  Plumptve  (brother  of  the 
Dean  of  Gloucester),  Houghton  R.  Dur¬ 
ham,  vice  Byron,  deceased. 

Rev.  ‘George  Hey  wood,  B  ,  A.  Irleford 
alias  Iddesford  R.  Devon,  vice  Bradford, dec. 

Rev.  Thomas  Melhuish,  sen.  St.  Ervan 
R.  Cornwall,  vice  Molesworth,  deceased. 

Rev.  Thomas  Melhuish,  juu*  Ashwater 
II.  Devon,  vice  Melhuish,  resigned. 

Rev.  F.  Beifield,  jun.  M.  A.  Tormoham 
and  Cockingham  Perpet.  Curacies,  Devon. 

Rev.  Win.  Bolland,  M.  A.  vicar  of 
Swineshead,  Frampton  V.  Lincolnshire, 
'vice  Wheldale,  resigned. 

Rev.  Robert  Hales,  M.  A.  Herrings- 
well  R.  'Norfolk. 

Rev.  Andrew  Quicke,  B.  A.  Ashbrittle 
R.  Somerset,  vice  Veale,  resigned. 

Rev.  John  Rowse,  St.  Breock  R.  Cornwall. 

Rev.  Oliver  Rouse,  Tetcott  R.  Devon. 

Rev.  Mr.  Perney,  Oxendon  Perpetual 
Curacy,  co.  GIouc.  vice  Bradstock,  dec. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Hall,  Risiey  and  Breaston  Per¬ 
petual  Curacies,  Derbyshire. 

R,ev.  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.  D.  rector 
of  Redmershall,  Long  Newton  R.  Durham. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cleaver  (second  son  of  Bp.  of 
St.  Asaph),  Newton  R.  Montgomeryshire, 
vice  Lewis,  deceased. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  Barry,  rector  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Wallingford,  St.  Leonard’s  R.  in  the  same 
town,  with  Satwell  Chapelry  annexed. 

Rev.  O.  Cooper,  Otterden  R.  Kent,  vice 
Hawker,  resigned. 

Rev.  C.  Ord,  M.  A.  vicar  of  St.  Many’s, 
Lincoln,  Gretton  V.  with  Duddington, 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev.  J.  Chilton,  B.  A.  Easton  R.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  Luke  Booker,  LL.  D.  vicar  of  Ted- 
stone  Delamere,  Herefordshire,  Dudley  V. 
Worcestershire. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Williams,  B.  A.  Buckland 
Denham  V.  Somerset. 

Births. 

1811,  TN  Park-street,  the  lady  of  Sir 
Nov.  ‘25.  J  as.  Stronge,  bart.  a  son  and  heir. 

Lately,  Marchioness  of  Donegal,  a  son. 

Viscountess  Glentwoxth,  a  daughter. 

Viscountess  Lismore,  a  daughter. 

At  Winchester-house,  Chelsea*  the  lady 
©f  Hon.  and  Rev.  Thomas  de  Grey,  a  son. 

At  Dean’s  lodge,  near  Blandford,  Lady 
C.  Lemon,  a  son. 

At  Painswick-lodge,  co.  GIouc.  Lady  C. 
Goold,  a  daughter. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  wife  of  Col. 
Hughes,  M.  P.  a  son,  who  did  not  survive 
his  birth  many  hours. 

Dec.  1.  In  Wimpole-street,  Lady  Char¬ 
lotte  Hood,  a  daughter. 

2.  Countess  of  Gosford,  a  daughter. 
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12.  At  the  Earl  of  Mexborough’s,  Meth- 
ley  Park,  Viscountess  Pollington,  a  son. 

15.  At  Clanville-lodge,  near  Andover, 
the  wife  of  Brownlow  Mathew,  esq.  a  son. 

20.  At  Wanlip-hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Chas. 
Hudson,  bart.  the  wife  of  Charies-Thomas 
Hudson,  esq.  a  sou  and  heir. 


Marriages. 

1811.  ^T  Bath,  Tho.  Noble  Elwyn, 
Nov.  16.  esq.  of  Sandwich,  surgeon, to 
Elizabeth,  eldest,  daughter  of  Sam.  Harvey, 
esq.  brewer,  of  that  town,  and  niece  of  the 
late  Vice-Adm.  Sir  Henry  Harvey,  K.  B. 

20.  Rev.  Edward  Bouverie,  2d  son  of 

Hon.  Bartholomew  B.  and  vicar  of  C’oles- 
hill,  jBerks,  to  Frances  Charlotte,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Courtenay,  Bishop 
of  Exeter.  .  ' 

21.  At  Muncaster,  Lord  Lindsay,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Balcarras,  to  Miss  Pen¬ 
nington,  only  surviving  daughter  of  Lord 
Muncaster. 

25.  By  special  licence,  James  Ogilby, 
esq.  of  Ardnargle,  co.  Londonderry,  to 
Miss  Rush,  daughter  of  the  late  George  R. 
esq.  of  Farpingham,  Northamptonshire. 

26.  Charles  Shard,  jun.  esq,  of  Loveil- 
hill,  co.  Oxford,  to  Harriet,  second  dau.  of 
Wm.  Dawson,  esq.  of  Leonard’s-hill. 

30.  At  Kimberley,  Sir  Thomas  May¬ 
nard  Hasiirigge,  bart.  of  Hoxne  hall,  Suf¬ 
folk,  to  the  Hon.  Letitia,  daughter  of  Lord 
Wodehouse. 

Lately.  Rev.  Edw.  Jessop,  to  Catherine, 
dau.  of  Sir  Thos.  Featherstone,  bart.  M.  P» 

Rev.  G.  Bidwell,  rector  of  Stanton,  Suf¬ 
folk,  to  the  only  daughter  of  S.  Bidwell, 
esq.  of  East  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

Rev.  T.  Huutingford,  rector  of  Kemps- 
ford,  and  nephew  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  to  Harriet,  third  daughter  of 
Thomas  Apperley,  esq.  of  Gloucester. 

Rev.  Charles  Wakeham,  prebendary  of 
Lichfield,  to  Sarah  Susannah,  daughter  of 
the  late  Joseph  Rogers,  esq.  of  Norwich. 

Lieut.-col.  Cane,  to  Mrs.  Morgan,  sister 
of  Lieut.-col.  M.  of  Birch-grove. 

At  Water  Valley,  Jamaica,  Sir  John. 
Gordon,  bart.  of  Earlsiown,  to  Julia, 
daughter  of  the  late  J;  Gallimore,  esq. 

Dec.  2.  Capt.  Maling,  R.  N.  of  Mis- 
senden,  Bucks,  to  Harriet,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Dr.  Darwiu. 

5.  Clement  Hue,  esq.  M.  D.  of  Bernard- 
street,  Russ '11-square,  to  Lucy,  eldest 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Berkeley,  of  Writtle. 

Joseph  Dimsdale,  esq.  of  Loudon,  to  tne 
onlyddu.  of  Jos.  Coqkfield,  esq.  of  Upton. 

John  Webbe  Weston,  esq.  son  of  J.  W. 
■W.  esq.  of  Suttou-place,  Surrey,  and  of 
Sarneslield,  co.  Hereto rd,  t,o  the  only  dau. 
of  Charles  Graham,  esq.  elder  brother  of 
Sir  Jas.  G.  bart.  of  Netherby,  Cumberland. 

6.  Lawrence  Sulivan,  esq,  son  of  S.  S* 
esq.  late  of  Ponsbome  Park,  Herts,  to  th<? 
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Hon.  Miss  Elizabeth  Temple,  youngest 
sister  of  Viscount  Palmerston. 

9.  Hon.  Capt.  Poulett,  R.  N.  second 
son  of  Earl  P.  to  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Dallas,  bart. 

J.  Blackett,  jun. esq.  of  Highbury-place, 
to  Sophia,  fourth  daughter  of  J.  Wilson, 
esq.  Upper-street,  Islington, 

Capt.  Ward,  R.  N.  to  Sophia  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  E.  J.  Mallough,  esq. 
of  Mitcham. 

10.  Moses  Wm.  Staples,  esq.  of  Furni- 
val’s  Inn,  to  Anne,  youngest  dau.  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Browne,  prebendary  of  Wells,  and 
rector  of  Launton,  Oxon. 

12.  Charles,  fifth  son  of  R.  Arkwright, 
of  Willesly,  esq.  to  Mary,  fifth  dau.  of 
E.  S.  Wilmot  Sitwell,  esq.  of  Stainsby, 
Deroyshire. 

14.  Sir  Thomas  Leighton,  bart.  to  Syl¬ 
via,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Brandon,  Trea¬ 
surer  of  Covent- Garden  Theatre. 

23.  At  Walthamstow,  Robert  Dale,  esq. 
major  93d  foot,  to  Harriet,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Lieut.-col.  Phil.  Bainbrigge,  20th  foot. 


Deaths. 

1811 .  y^T  the  Penn,  in  Kingston,  Jamai- 
Oct.  7 ,  ca,  aged  48,  Bartholomew  Sam. 
Rowley,  esq.  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  H.  M.  squadron 
on  the  Jamaica  station.  During  the  three 
years  and  a  half  he  was  on  that  station  he 
had  not  had  five  minutes  indisposition, 
till  Sept.  23,  when  he  complained  of  ill¬ 
ness.  He  immediately  put  to  sea;  but 
the  deleterious  fever  had  seized  him  for 
its  victim,  and,  after  being  live  days  at 
sea,  he  returned  to  Port  Royal.  He 
became  delirious ;  and,  notwithstanding 
every  medical  aid,  all  efforts  to  save  his 
life  proved  unavailing.  Admiral  R.  was 
the  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  Joshua  ll. 
bart.  Vice-admiral  of  the  White.  He  was  ' 
born  in  1763,  entered  the  service  at  a 
very  early  age  ;  and,  like  his  father,  and 
grandfather  (Sir  William  R.  K.  B.  Ad¬ 
miral  of  the  Fleet),  obtained  rapid  pro¬ 
motion.  He  was  made  Post  into  the 
Lowestoffe  frigate:,. -of  32  guns,  on  the  Ja¬ 
maica  station,  January  31,  1781  ;  a  Rear- 
admiral,  February  14,  1799;  a  Vice-ad¬ 
miral,  November  9,  1805  ;  and  Admiral 
(of  the  Blue)  July  31,  1810.  In  April 

1 807,  be  had  the  chief  command  of  the 
squadron  in  the  Downs,  till  February 

1808,  when  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
the  late  Vice-adm.  Dacres  in  the  chief 
command  on  the  Jamaica  station. 

Oct.  20.  Richard  Ingram,  esq.  White 
Ladies,  near  Worcester;  a  peculiarly  ex¬ 
cellent,  able,  uncommonly  well-informed 
man ; — in  fact,  a  man  of  the  greatest  ac¬ 
quirements  in  learning  and  science,  but 
©f  very  retiring  habit§ ;  most  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Nov.  1.  At  Speen,  in  her  15th  year. 


Mary-Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  H. 
Hennah,  of  Arundel-street,  affording  a 
striking  and  awful  instance  of  the  instabi¬ 
lity  of  human  life.  A  few  days  before, 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  with  every 
endowment  of  body  and  mind  which  could 
delight  her  now  afflicted  relatives,  she  had 
a  paralytic  attack,  which  was  so  rapidly 
fatal,  as  barely  to  allow  her  unhappy  pa¬ 
rent  the  melancholy  consolation  to 
“  See  the  dim  lamp  of  life  just  feebly  lift 
An  agonizing  beam,  on  him  to  gaze. 

Then  sink  again,  and  quiver  into  death.” 

In  Brompton-row,  aged  68,  Mrs.  Ogle, 
mother  of  Mr.  O.  surgeon,  of  Great  Rus- 
sell-street. 

At  Nailsea,  Somerset,  after  three  hours’ 
illness,  aged  47,  Thomas  Sims,  foreman 
to  Messrs.  Lucas,  Chance,  Horner,  and 
Coathupe,  glass-manufacturers,  whom  be 
served  faithfully  23  years.  He  has  left  a 
wife  and  ten  children. 

Suddenly,  Mr.  John  lies,  victualler, 
Jamaica-street,  Bristol. 

After  a  lingering  illness,  Mrs.  Esther 
Griffin,  relict  of  Mr.  John  G.  late  riding- 
master,  of  Bristol. 

After  a  few  hours’  illness,  aged  31,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Norris,  surgeon,  Hull. 

Aged  40,  Mr.  Anthony  Shaw,  late  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  Alfred  Davis’s  Straits  ship,  of 
the  Port  of  Hull. 

In  Cork,  the  wife  of  E.  Morrogh,  esq. 
and  daughter  of  Rob.  Ffrench,  esq.  of 
RaSon,  co.  Galway. 

Nov.  2.  Alexander  Adams,  esq.  of  Bel¬ 
ton-house,  Somerset. 

At  Lansdown- place,  Bath,  in  her  81st 
year,  Mrs.  Sarah  Fairfax,  reliot  of  the 
Hon.  G.  W.  F.  of  Towleston  Lodge, 
Yorkshire. 

After  an  illness  of  nearly  two  years, 
Fontaine  Benjamin  Hayne. 

Suddenly,  Geo.  fourth  son  of  Mr.  Ben- 
gough,  of  the  Bristol  Theatre.  See.  p  598. 

At  Harrowgate,  Mr.  Joseph  Bowling, 
of  Leeds,  tire  great  London  carrier  and 
coach-proprietor.  From  humble  circum¬ 
stances,  he  had  raised  himself,  by  indefa¬ 
tigable  industry,  to  respectability  and 
opulence  ;  and  was  universally  esteemed. 

Nov.  3.  At  Pope’s,  near  Hatfield,  the 
wife  of  Robert  Parnther,  esq. 

At  Kilmarnock,  in  his  62d  year,  and 
34th  of  ,his  ministry.  Rev.  J.  Robertson, 
A.  M.  minister  of  the  Antiburgher  Assor 
ciate  Congregation  there. 

Nov.  4.  In  bis  80th  year,  Mr.  Joha 
Follers,  of  Leen  Bridge,  Nottingham. 

At  Jersey,  after  a  short  illness,  Capt. 
R.  F.  Palmer,  formerly  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  service. 

-  Nov.  5.  At  Noel-house,  Kensington, 
Hon.  Sarah  Murray  Aust,  wife  of  George 
A.  esq.  and  formerly  widow  of  Hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  brother  of  Earl  of  Dunmore. 

Mr.  Wilshen,  of  Batler’s-green,  Herts. 

At 
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At  Exeter,  intais  21st  year,  David  Ha¬ 
milton,  esq.  of  Christ-church  college, 
Oxford  ;  a  native  of  Scotland. 

At  Montrose,  aged  95,  Mr.  David  Dti- 
thie.  He  was  blind  for  many  years,  but 
recovered  his  sight  perfectly  the  day  be¬ 
fore  his  death.  He  was  well  supported 
by  the  munificence  of  the  magistrates  and 
publick,  being  a  decayed  guild-brother. 

Nov.  6.  Aged  49,  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Fish,  esq.  of  Highbury-terrace. 

In  her  74th  year,  Mrs.  Walker,  of  Ken- 
nrngton-square. 

At  Point  Pleasant,  Wandsworth,  in  his 
82d  year,  Mr.  Gattey,  sen. 

At  Stamford-hill,  the  wife  of  Win.  Bur¬ 
ton,  esq.  of  Turnham-hall,  near  Selby. 

Mary,  the  wife  of  Michael  Hankin,  esq. 
eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  the  late 
James  Turoin,  esq.  ofTerlings  Park,  Herts. 

In  his  7Sth  year,  Mr.  William  Anderson, 
of  Hawley-square,  Margate. 

In  his  70th  year,  Rev.  Charles  Tyrell, 
rector  of  Great  and  Little  Thornham, 
vicar  of  Thurston,  and  patron  of  the  lay 
impropriation  of  Gippjng,  Suffolk. 

At  his  brother’s  (D.  Scobell’s)  at  Halla- 
tow,  co.  Somerset,  in  his  63d  year,  Rev. 
George  Pender  Scobeli,  nearly  40  years 
vicar  of  St.  Sancret  and  St.  Just,  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Archelaus  Hodges,  stationer,  Bristol. 

Major-gen.  Thewles,  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  Western  District.  On  his  arrival 
at  Exeter,  from  his  seat  at  Wear,  he  was 
apparently  in  perfect  health;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  day  feeling  himself  rather 
indisposed,  entered  a  friend’s  house  in 
that  city,  and,  having  reclined  on  a  sofa, 
expired  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Nov.  7.  At  Cople,  Bedfordshire,  Right 
Hon.  Augustus  Ludlow,  Earl  of  Ludlow, 
Viscount  Preston,  and  Baron  Ludlow,  of 
Ardsalla,  co.  Meath.  He  was  born  Jan.  1, 
1755;  and  succeeded  his  father  Peter,  the 
late  Earl,  Oct.  26,  1803.  His  Lordship 
is  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  brother, 
the  Hon.  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  G.  J.  Ludlow,  K.B, 

At  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  aged  63, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Horsley. 

At  Chelmsford,  Mr.  Gilson,  upholsterer. 

Mr.  J.  Coates,  only  son  of  Mr.  C.  gro¬ 
cer,  of  Southampton. 

At  Sidmouth,  whither  he  went  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  aged  39,  Mr.  John 
Holden. 

At  Tralee,  in  her  63d  year,  Lady  Jane 
Denny,  relict  of  the  laie  Sir.  Barry  D. 
bart.  and  mother  of  the  present  Sir  Edw. 
D.  bart.  of  Tralee  Castle. 

Nov.  8.  At  Newsells,  Herts,  after  a  long 
illness,  Hon.  James  Peachey,  eldest  son 
Lord  Selsey. 

At  Dover,  in  his  22d  year,  Lieut.  West, 
of  Royal  Bucks  Militia. 

In  his  75th  year,  John  Cooke,  esq.  of 
Uppingham.  He  served  the  office  of  She¬ 
riff  for  Rutland  about  30  years  ago. 

After  a  lingering  illness,  aged  73,  the 


wife  of  Rev.  John  Fox,  rector  of  Elton 
near  Beverley.' 

At  May  Park,  co.  Waterford  (the  re¬ 
sidence  of  his  son,  Humphrey  May,  esq.) 
Sir  James  May,  bart.  nephew  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Besborough,  and  grandfather  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Donegal. 

Nov.  9.  Ar  Highgate,  in  his  80th  year, 
Charles  Causton,  esq. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Bromfield,  of  Islington. 

Mrs.  Wright,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  W. 
surgeon,  of  Coisterworth,  co.  Lincoln. 

John  Thomlinson,  esq.  of  Brisco-hill, 
near  Carlisle. 

Nov.  10.  Joseph  Pencola  Hawkejr,  in¬ 
fant  son  of  William  H.  esq.  Sloane-street. 

At  Walthamstow,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  relict 
of  Ebenezer  R.  esq.  She  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Clarke  Parish, 
esq.  of  Walthamstow,  See  Vol.  LXX1X. 
p.  1170. 

At  Barley,  Herts,  in  her  17th  year,, 
Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Chester,  rector  of  that  parish. 

At  Perry-hill,  Sydenham,  J.  I.  Bernal, 
esq.  of  Fitzroy-square,  and  of  Jamaica. 

At  Appleby,  co.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Robert 
Sowerby,  of  London,  wine  and  brandy 
merchant. 

At  Market  Harborough,  aged  20,  Mr. 
John  Arthur  Wright,  nephew  of  Mr.  Thos. 
W.  of  Leicester. 

Mr.  Spurrier,  tailor,  and  many  years 
clerk  of  the  Mayor’s  Chapel,  Bristol.  He 
was  taken  ill  in  the  New  Baptist  Meeting, 
Counter  Slip,  and  expired  within  a  very 
short  time  after  being  taken  home. 

Nov.  11.  Of  an  apoplectic  fit,  aged  60, 
the  wife  of  John  Mawson,  esq.  of  South 
Lambeth. 

Aged  71,  the  wife  of  J.  Greenland,  esq. 
of  Beckenham,  Kent. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  Mr.  Wm.  Canwell, 
farmer,  of  Longthorpe,  near  Peterborough. 
He  had  walked  round  his  grounds,  as  was 
his  custom,  before  breakfast,  and  returned 
home,  when  he  complained  of  a  pain  in 
his  stomach,  and  expired  before  medical 
aid  could  be  given,  leaving  a  disconsolate- 
widow  and  nine  children. 

Aged  103,  Mr.  Wm.  Ellis,  of  Bristol. 

In  Brunswick-square,  Bristol,  in  her 
70th  year,  Sarah  Fox,  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  relict  of  Charles  F.  esq.  late 
of  James’s-square,  Bristol,  and  formerly 
banker  at  Plymouth,  whose  philanthropic 
exertions  in  Bristol,  with  many  virtues, 
rendered  his  life  valuable  and  his  death 
deeply  lamented.  His  justly-esteemed 
widow,  like  himself,  possessed  from  early 
life  a  mind  highly  cultivated  by  education, 
extensive  reading,  and  an  intercourse  with, 
the  enlightened  and  pious  of  various  de¬ 
nominations.  All  who  enjoyed  t  h  Mea¬ 
sure  of  her  cheerful,  as  well  as  msmr.  uvd 
society,  will  acknowledge  that  hi  he  the 
characters  of  . the  Christian  andbgentiewcfr 
man  were  exhibited  with  peculiar  graceful- 
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ness.  Her  charities  were  bounded  only 
by  the  extent  of  her  fortune :  they  were 
bestowed,  without  a  shadow  of  ostentation, 
on  numerous  private  objects,  whose  suffer¬ 
ings  came  to  her  knowledge,  and  claimed 
her  benevolence  and  sympathy  :  the  many 
who  participated  in  her  liberality,  will 
long  have  cause  to  lament  the  loss  of  so 
hospitable  a  benefactress. 

At  his  seat  at  Pull-Court,  near  the  bo¬ 
rough  of  Tewkesbury,  aged  57,  Thomas 
Dowdeswell,  esq  son  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  William  Dowdeswell,  In  early  life 
he  entered  into  the  Guards,  to  serve  with 
our  armies  in  America ;  and  being  on 
that  occasion  exposed  to  cold  and  damp, 
his  eyes  became  affected  with  a  malady, 
which  some  years  afterwards  ended  in  the 
loss  of  sight.  This  heavy  calamity  did 
not  subdue  the  fortitude  of  his  mind,  or 
disturb  the  natural  serenity  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  his  temper.  When  he  could  no 
longer  be  useful  to  his  country  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  capacity,  he  retired  with  dignified 
resignation;  and,  in  the  words  of  (Mr. 
Burke)  the  eloquent  and  illustrious-B'O- 
’  grapher  of  his  father,  “  he  never  lost  the 
antient,  native,  genuine  English  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  Country  Gentleman.”  Confi¬ 
dent  in  the  resources  of  a  well-cultivated 
understanding,  which  he  daily  improved 
by  study,  he  became  an  active  and  useful 
provincial  and  municipal  magistrate,  ad¬ 
ministering  impartial  justice,  maintaining 
the  police  of  the  country,  relieving  the 
wants  of  the  indigent,  and  regulating  the 
manners  and  conduct  of  the  people,  as 
far  as  his  influence  and  example  extended. 
In  the  mild,  but  firm  exercise  of  his  pub¬ 
lic  duties,  his  manly  mind  disdained  to 
court  vulgar  popularity;  and  his  vir¬ 
tuous  life  was  at  all  Aimes  a  shield  against 
misrepresentation,  or  the  feeble  attacks  of 
envy  and  malignity.  He  married,  in 
1798,  Madalene,  youngest  daughter  of 
Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Paisley,  bart,  whose 
endearing  and  affectionate  attentions 
proved  the  solace  and  comfort  of  his  life, 
and  whose  mental  attainments,  it  might 
truly  be  said,  in  the  beautiful  language 
of  the  Scriptures,  eminently  qualified  her 
to  be  “eyes  to  the  blind.”  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bis  estates  by  his  next  brother, 
Lieut.-gen.  Dowdeswell,  of  Little  Ponton, 
Lincolnshire,  formerly  M.  P.  for  Tewkes¬ 
bury. 

At  the  seat  of  William  Sherbrooke,  esq. 
Oxton,  near  Nottingham,  in  his  60th  year, 
Samuel  Hamer  Oates,  esq.  of  Chapel  Al- 
lerton,  near  Leeds. 

In  Sackville-street,  Dublin,  in  his  38th 
year,  Lieut.-col.  Pdake,  son  of  the  late 
J.  B.  esq.  of  Ardfry,  co.  Galway,  and 
brother  of  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Er¬ 
rol,  and  ©f  the  late  Lord  Wallseourt. 

Nov  12.  At  Chelsea,  aged  82,  T.  Han¬ 
cock,  esq. 


At  Littlegate,  Oxford,  Mrs.  Adee,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Swithin  A.  M.  D. 

Aged  35,  Bev.  Robert  Lascelles  Carr, 
curate  of  St.  George’s  and  St.  Mary’s, 
Stamford,  and  chaplain  to  Viscount 
Mendip. 

At  Burstock,  co.  Dorset,  aged  85, 
Henry  Slade,  esq. 

At  the  Hotwells,  aged  19,  G'eorgiana, 
second  daughter  of  George  Boswell,  esq. 
of  Warwick.  Her  remains  were  interred 
in  the  family  vault  at  Kenilworth,  on  the 
22d  November. 

Aged  75,  Mr.  Martin  Cooke,  of  Hull, 
one  of  the  Trinity-house  pilots.  He  had 
been  piloting  a  vessel  up  to  London  ;  and, 
when  he  left  that  place,  complained  of 
being  unwell,  grew  worse  on  the  journey, 
and  died  a  few  hours  after  reaching  Erigg. 

At  Dumfries,  aged  102,  John  Callen- 
dar,  lately  a  letter-carrier.  In  the  reigq 
of  George  II.  he  was  for  several  years  in 
the  East  Indies,  as  a  non-commissioned 
officer  of  marines,  and  afterwards,  as  a 
soldier  in  the  50th  foot,  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Gibraltar. 

Nov.  13.  Aged  35,  Mr.  John  Richard¬ 
son,  supervisor  of  excise,  Boston. 

Aged  66,  Thomas  Langford,  gent,  of 
Rotherby. 

At  Dawiish,  Devon,  the  wife  of  P.  T. 
Dalton,  esq.  of  New  Castle,  co.  Meath. 

Jane,  wife  of  Edward  Grant,  esq.  Litch- 
boroogh,  Northamptonshire. 

At  Westcombe-house,  near  Shepton 
Mallet,  Elizabeth  wife  of  George  Chal- 
mer,  esq.  late  of  Madras. 

At  Edinburgh,  Hon.  Mrs.  Dalrymple, 
relict  of  the  late  Lieut.-col.  D.  of  the 
Royals. 

Nov.  14.  Mrs.  'Hannah  Wasbrough, 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Rice  W.  of  Bristol. 

At  York,  Mrs  Worsley,  relict  of  the 
late  Rev.  James  tV.  of  Stonegrave,  co. 
York. 

At  Ystrad  Teilo,  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
rhystid,  co.  Cardigan,  in  his  77th  year, 
Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  nearly  50  years  vi¬ 
car  of  that  parish. 

Nov.  15.  At  Hampton,  Middlesex,  the 
lady  of  Sir  Beaumont  Hotham,  bart. 

At  Hereford,  in  his  58th  year,  Sir  Watts 
Horton,  hart,  of  Chadderton,  Lancashire; 
a  magistrate  of  that  county,  and  brother- 
in-law  to  the  Earl  of  Derby.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  title  by  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  H. 

At  Bath,  John  Symons,  esq.  one  of  the 
aldermen  of  that  city.  He  twice  served  the 
office  of  mayor. 

Rev.  Thomas  Bradstook,  rector  of  Bur- 
lingham,  co.  Worcester;  formerly  of 
Worcester  college,  Oxford,  M.  A.  1781. 
He  had  just  undressed  himself,  when  he 
made  a  sudden  exclamation,  and  died  al¬ 
most  instantly.  For  some  years  he  kept 
a  seminary  for  a  limited  number  of  young 

men, 
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men,  in  which  capacity  he  displayed  much 
judgment. 

Aged  57,  Rev.  Edward  Morshead,  rec¬ 
tor  of  Little  Petherick,  Cornwall. 

Nov.  16.  At  Theobald’s,  near  Waltham 
cross,  aged  74,  Gen.  Lawrence  Nilson. 

At  St.  Ives,  after  a  very  short  illness, 
from  spasms  in  the  stomach,  occasioned 
by  cold,  Mr.  Oliver  Dickinson. 

Rev.  George  Nelson,  of  Ched worth, 
Gloucestershire,  grandson  of  the  late 
George  N.  esq.  alderman  of  London. 

Aged  36,  Mr.  John  Amburger,  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

Nov.  17.  At  Heavitree,  near  Exeter, 
where  he  had  resided  some  time  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  aged  69,  Mr.  Lobb, 
senior,  of  the  firm  of  Lobb,  Son,  and  Wil¬ 
son,  Cheapside. 

Aged  81,  Mr.  Thomas  Pyne,  of  Notting¬ 
ham. 

Aged  55,  Obison  Kirkbride,  esq.  mer¬ 
chant,  Hull. 

Nov.  18.  The  infant  daughter  of  Frede¬ 
rick  R.  Coore,  esq. 

At  Faversham,  whither  he  went  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  Mr.  Evan  Pugh,  of 
the  fi;m  of  Gatfield  and  Pugh,  Newgate- 
street. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Gilsou,  Well- 
street,  Hackney. 

At  Dover,  J.  Reeves,  of  the  Lively  Re- 
Venue  cutter.  He  had  been  at  the  Cus¬ 
tom-house  to  receive  his  pay,  complained 
of  illness,  and  on  being  moved  to  the  next 
house,  expired  immediately. 

At  Prior’s  Court-house,  Newbury, 
Berks,  aged  36,  Anne,  wife  of  B.  Bun- 
bury,  esq. 

Nov.  19.  Dropped  down  in  the  market¬ 
place,  Dover,  and  instantly  expired,  while 
going  to  his  ordinary  wrork,  Mr,  More¬ 
house,  stone-mason. 

At  Lynn,  aged  58,  Mary,  wife  of  Mr. 
T.  Bonner,  merchant; 

The  wife  of  James  Green,  esq.  of  Len- 
ton  Abbey,  near  Northampton. 

Nov.  20.  At  Chelsea,  aged  75,  Mr. 
John  Powell,  surgeon. 

Aged  61,  the  wife  of  Mr.  William 
Smart,  of  Providence-row,  Hackney. 

Greatly  regretted,  aged  70,  Mr.  Webb, 
-of  Stoke  Tal mage,  eo  Oxford. 

Aged  37,  Mr.  John  Curtis,  formerly 
shoemaker  at  Boston,  subsequently  land¬ 
lord  of  the  Unicorn  inn,  and  latterly  beadle 
and  constable  to  the  corporation. 

At  Bristol,  lamented  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by 
that  correctness  of  conduct  and  those 
amiable  manners  which  naturally  flow 
from  the  union  of  a  sound  understanding 
with  a  benevolent  heart,  in  his  64th  year, 
Mr.  Lionell  Watts.  He  was  a  native  of 
Shepton  Mallet;  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  arduous  task  of 
*ommunicating  to  youth  the  rudiments  of 


useful  knowledge,  anti  forming  their  minds 
to  early  habits  of  accuracy,  industry,  and 
virtue ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  amongst  the 
liveliest  consolations  of  his  declining  years 
to  see  many  flourishing  in  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  business,  which  his  instructions 
alone  had  enabled  them  to  pursue.  His 
death,  like  his  life,  was  gentle,  and  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  calmest  resignation  to  the  will 
of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Nov.  21.  Aged  27,  Thermuthes,  daugh™ 
ter  of  Stanes  Chamberlayne,  esq.  of  Ryes, 
Essex. 

In  his  22nd  year,  Mr.  Thomas  Knight, 
organist  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Peter¬ 
borough.  This  unfortunate  young  man’s 
death,  it  is  supposed,  was  occasioned  by 
over  exertion  in  a  walk,  and  his  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards,  in  a  state  of  perspira¬ 
tion,  performing  his  duty  at  church  :  in¬ 
flammation  in  his  bowels  ensued,  which  in 
24  hours  terminated  his  life. 

At  Bristol,  Mr.  Edw.  Matthews,  printer 
of  the  Bristol  Directory. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Bailleau,  of  Bristol. 

At  Lisbon,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  Col.  Joseph  Boden, 
of  the  East  India  Company’s  Bombay  Es¬ 
tablishment. 

Nov.  22.  Aged  58,  Mr.  Phipps,  of 
Copthall-court. 

In  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square, 
Mrs.  Jane  Paxton,  late  of  Kingston,  Ja¬ 
maica,  relict  of  Thomas' P.  esq. 

J.  Purnell,  esq.  merchant,  Bristol. 
While  throwing  up  a  window  in  the  attic 
story  of  a  house  at  Clifton,  to  admire  the 
prospect,  he  lost  his  balance,  was  preci¬ 
pitated  into  the  area,  and  killed  on  the 
spot.  He  has  left  a  disconsolate  widow 
and  six  children. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Weekes,  attorney,  of 
Bristol. 

Mr.  James  Buchanan,  surveyor  of  taxes, 
Bristol,  who  discharged  his  duty  so  as  to 
gain  the  esteem  of  men  of  integri  y,  though 
he  shared  the  obloquy  which  discontent 
will  ever  cast  on  office. 

At  Mr.  Elliston’s,  Bath,  after  a  few 
minutes’  illness,  Mrs.  Rundall,  mother  of 
Mrs.  E. 

At  Plymouth,  aged  24,  Lieutenant 
George  Warcup,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship 
Lyre'.  '  s 

Fell  off  his  horse  dead,  at  Wakefield, 
while  proceeding  to  dine  with  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan,  John  Charnock,  esq.  of  Monc- 
ton-hail,  near  Ripon. 

At  Whitby,  aged  98,  Mrs.  Holt,  relict 
of  the  late  J.  H.  esq.  Till  within  the  last 
three  years  she  retained  all  her  faculties, 
and  her  sight  was  so  strong  as  to  preclude 
the  use  of  spectacles.  Mrs.  H.  was  the 
progenitor  of  125  individuals,  consisting 
of  9  children,  47  grand-children,  and  69 
great-grand-children;  making,  with  21 
children  and  grand-children  by  marriage, 

a  total 
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a  total  of  146;  of  these  S3  are  now' living. 

Nov.  23.  At  Stockwell,  Surrey,  in  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  aged  69,  Mr.  James  Pringle. 

At  Hackney,  Hannah,  wife  of  Mr.  John 
Sancton,  of  Cateaton -street. 

Aged  60,  James  Hill,  esq.  banker,  of 
Uppingham.  He  had  been  talking  cheer¬ 
fully,  and  apparently  in  perfect  health, 
with  a  labourer  close  to  the  town,  and  was 
proceeding  homewards  at  a  quick  pace, 
but  had  scarcely  gone  20  yards,  when  he 
dropped  down,  and  never  spoke  again. 

At  Clifton,  of  a  lingering  consumption, 
hon.  Lawrence-Pleydell  Bouverie,  third 
son  of  the  earl  of  Radnor,  and  brother  of 
viscount  Folkestone. 

Charlotte,  wife  of  the  Rer.  F.  C.  Negus, 
rector  of  Beome  and  Oakley. 

Nov.  24.  At  her  son’s  in  Hatton-garden, 
in  her 83d  year,  Mrs.  Berridge,  widow  of  the 
late  Mr.  Wtn.B.  of  Wood-street,  Cheapside. 

The  wife  of  Wm.  Esdaile,  esq.  of  Clap- 
ham  common,  and  only  daughter  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Jefferies,  esq.  ofTer-hill,  Somerset. 

At  Epping,  aged  77,  Sir  Thomas  Cox- 
head,  formerly  M.  P.  for  Bramber. 

At  Bury-hall,  Edmonton,  in  her  33d 
year,  Margaret,  wife  of  James  Bowden, 
esq.  daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Li¬ 
vingston,  esq.  of  Rotterdam,  formerly 
Provost  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen. 

At  the  Swan  inn,  Bedford,  aged  25, 
Mr.  Thomas  Barstow,  traveller  for  the 
house  of  Bates  and  Winks,  Nottingham. 

At  C'oworth,  near  Old  Windsor,  Berks, 
J.  Barwell,  esq. 

Miss  Anne  Bullock,  of  Bristol,  a  truly 
good  woman,  deeply  lamented. 

At  Tapton  grove,  near  Chesterfield,  Jo¬ 
seph  Bilbie,  esq.  eldest  surviving  son  of 
"William  B.  esq.  formerly  of  Berry  hill, 
near  Mansfield. 

■Nov. '25.  Frances,  wife  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Simpson,  of  Walthamstow. 

At  Brighton,  R.  D.  Henegan,  esq.  late 
Commissioner  of  Ordnance  for  the  Sussex 
district. 

At  Elmset,  Suffolk,  aged  91,  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Talbot,  M.  A.  rector  of  Elmset,  and 
of  Tevershanfi,  co.  Cambridge,  and  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Sarum  ;  B.  A.  1742,  M.  A.  1746. 
Mr.  T.  was  the  oldest  incumbent  in  the  di¬ 
oceses  of  Norwich  and  Ely,  and  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge. 

In  her  68th  year,  Mary,  wife  of  Mr. 
John  Brown,  late  postmaster  of  Oxford. 

At  Cossington,  co.  Leic.  aged  75,  Mrs. 
Greaves,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  G. 
rector  of  Broughton  Astlev. 

At  Bath,  Maria,  wife  of  R.  Bentley,  esq. 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Hanhatn,  bart. 

Nov.  26.  In  Manchester-street,  John 
Byrn,  esq. 

In  Upper  Norton-street,  Maria  Anne, 
only  daughter  of  T.  D.  Boswell,  esq. 

Miss  Triquet,  of  Sloane-square. 


At  Barnes  Common,  Sir  Thomas  Tyr- 
whitt  Jones,  bart.  M.  P.  for  Shrewsbury. 

At  Ilford,  in  his  53d  year,  Rev.  Herbert 
Jeffreys,  vicar  of  Little  Wakering,  Essex, 
in  the  gift  of  the  Governors  of  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s  Hospital. 

At  Falmouth,  Capt.  George  Tippett,  of 
the  Duke  of  Montague  packet. 

Nov.  27.  Jn  Paper-buildings,  Inner 
Temple,  aged  54,  Charles  Lambert,  esq. 
lately  the  Editor  of  Dr.  Chandler’s  “  Life 
of  Bp.  Waynflete  see  page  137. 

At  Portsmouth,  J.  Merritt,  esq.  many 
years  steward  of  Haslar  Hospital. 

At  Houston  Mill,  East  Lothian,  in  his 
93d  year,  Andrew  Meikle,  inventor  of  the 
improved  Threshing-mill.  /  And  on  the 
29th,  at  Knows  Mill,  his  son,  George 
Meikle,  who  invented  the  Water-wheel 
erected  at  Blair  Drummond. 

Nov.  28.  In  Cavendish-square,  at  an 
advanced  age,  Joseph  Jones,  esq.  many 
3’ears  a  partner  in  the  banking-house  of 
Jones  and  Co.  London  and  Manchester. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cole,  Albion- street,  Black- 
friars-road. 

At  Bnxton,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Shirley 
Forster. 

Aged  59,  Lydia,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles 
Frisby,  of  Stratford- green,  Essex. 

At  Heskett,  Newmarket,  George  Bol¬ 
ton,  esq.  formerly  a  partner  in  the  bank¬ 
ing-house  of  Bolton,  Claytons,  and  Co. 
Preston,  Lancashire. 

Of  a  decline,  Mr.  Thomas  Pickett, 
Bristol. 

Aged  67,  Mrs.  Roue,  mother  of  Messrs. 
R.  of  Stamford. 

AtWyfordby,  co.Leic.  aged  79,  Mr.  Rob. 
Hickling,  who  served  the  office  of  chief 
constable  for  the  hundred  of  Framland  up¬ 
wards  of  40  years. 

At  Shaftesbury,  aged  76,  Mr.  R.  Hay- 
ter.  Like  bis  brother  John,  (whose  death 
see  in  vol.  LXXX.  part  i.  p.  674,)  he  re¬ 
tained  a  strong  propensity  to  the  sports  of 
the  field,  and  followed  the  hounds  on  foot, 
nearly  60  years.  But  amidst  his  various 
pursuits  and  pilgrimage  through  life,  he 
never  lost  the  grand  object  of  what  Pope 
justly  styles  the  noblest  work  of  God,  “  au 
honest  man.”  ) 

At  Upway,  near  Weymouth,  at  an  adi 
vanced  age,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Steward,  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  late  Gab.  S,  esq.  formerly  M.  P. 
for  Weymouth  and  Meleomb  Regis,  and 
afterwards  Paymaster  of  Marines. 

Nov.  29.  In  his  31st  year,  Mr.  Barlow, 
wine-merchant,  Bath. 

Mr.  Henderson,  master  of  the  Talbot- 
inn,  Oundle. 

Nov.  30.  In  New  Ormond-street,  Ja- 
cob-Thomas  Speidell,  esq. 

In  St.  George’s-row,  Hyde-park,  Mrs. 
Weston,  relict  of  Ambrose  W.  esq.  late  of 
Fenchurch-street. 

At  Greenwich,  aged  59,  Mr.  William 
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Dunn,  many  years  glass  and  china  mer¬ 
chant. 

At  Lee,  Kent,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams, 
tanner,  of  Bermondsey. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  William  Casemore, 
corn-dealer,  of  Ickford,  Bucks. 

At  Cheltenham,  Mrs.  Hawtrey,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Lady  Deane,  and 
sister  of  Lord  Muskerry. 

Mrs.  Maynard,  relict  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  M.  of  Bristol. 

At  Brayton  House,  near  Whitehaven, 
in  her  48th  year,  Lady  Lawson,  relict  of 
the  late  Sir  Wilfrid  L.  bart.  and  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  Hartley,  esq. 

At  Stephen's -green,  Dublin,  aged  -71, 
the  wife  of  surgeon  Leake,  and  eldest  sister 
of  Right  hon.  Henry  Grattan. 

j Lately ,  In  Little  James-street,  Bedford- 
row.  Rev.  Charles  Adams,  many  years  re¬ 
sident  in  Canterbury. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Asher  Goldsmid, 
esq.  of  Lemon-street. 

Mr.  K.  Luscombe,  Bread-street,  Cheap- 
side. 

Mrs.  Bovev,  widow  of  the  late  Capt.  B. 
and  sister  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cole,  rector  of 
Rxeter  college,  and  vice-chancellor  of 
Oxford  University. 

At  Admiral  Heath’s,  Mr.  Horatio  Nel¬ 
son,  late  midshipman  of  .  the  Endymion 
frigate. 

Surrey. — At  Richmond,  of  a  cancer  in 
her  breast,  Miss  Anne  Waterman. 

At  Mitcham,  the  eldest  daughter  of  J. 
Royds,  esq. 

Drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat,  in 
the  river  Mole,  near  Box-hill,  near  14 
years  of  age,  Volney,  third  son  of  Clio 
Rickman.  ' 

Bedfordshire.— At  Bedford,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  his  21st 
year,  Mr.  Joseph  Addington,  of  May’s 
buildings. 

Berkshire. — The  wife  of  Mr.  Wheatley, 
of  the  Sun  inn,  Newbury. 

Bucks. — Mr.  Roger  Druce,  an  eminent 
farmer,  of  Thatcham. 

Cheshire. — At  Chester,  Hon.  Mrs.  Finch, 
qf  Lima,  Denbighshire. 

Daniel  Basnett,  esq.  of  Frodsham. 

In  her  85th  year.  Mrs.  Jones,  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  near  Chester. 

Cornwall. — Aged  98,  Mr.  R.  Codings, 
shoemaker,  late  of  Juya’rdreath. 

Cumberland- — At  Carlisle,  aged  57,  Rich. 
Ferguson,  esq. — In  consequence  of  her 
clothes  taking  fire,  whilst  attending  her 
oven,  aged  25,  Mrs.  Isabella  Sewell. — 
Aged  75,  Mrs.  Atkinson,  relict  of  the  late 
James  A.  esq. 

Aged  74,  Dorothy,  wife  of  Mr.  John 
Wise,  of  Seville,  Abbey  Holm,  daughter 
Ot  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Al- 
lonby. 

Aged  90,  Mrs.  Margaret  Docker,  of 
Tumhank. 

At  Cleator,  near  Whitehaven,  aged  101, 
Mv.  Francis  Forster. 


Aged  100,  Mr.  Christopher  Little,  of 
Butterhill. 

Aged  96,  Mr.  Thomas  Armstrong, many 
years  inn-keeper  at  Brampton. 

At  Penrith,  aged  80,  Mr.  Jacob  Flew- 
itson,  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers. 

At  Whitehaven,  in  his. '58th  year,  Mr. 
Edward  Ellbeek;  and  about  20  hours  after 
his  interment,  in  her  58th  year,  Mrs.  E. 
widow  of  the  above. 

Devon. — At  the  vicarage  of  Aylesbeare, 
where  he  had  resided  42  years,  aged  78, 
Rev.  Henry  Markes. 

Aged  74,  Rev.  John  Bradford,  rector  of 
Ideford  and  Upton-Pyne. 

At  Exeter,  Miss  Edgcumbe,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  R.  E.  esq.  of  Edgcumbe-house,  sis¬ 
ter  of  Capt.  E.  of  his  Majesty’s  ship 
Psyche.— Aged  SS,  MaLhew  Luscombe, 
esq.  late  apothecary. 

At  Thorverton,  Agnes,  relict  of  the  Rev. 
Peter  Tucker,  of  Morchard  B. shops. 

Dorset. — Christopher  Arden,  esq.  sur¬ 
geon,  and  an  alderman  of  Dorchester. 

Durham. — Aged  69,  Rev.  William  Ad¬ 
dison,  rector  of  Dinsdale  and  West  Roun- 
ton,  and  lately  presented  to  the  valuable 
rectory  of  Stainton. 

At  Sunderland,  aged  78,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Gristle. 

Aged  90,  Mrs.  Mary  Rippon,  of  Dur¬ 
ham. 

In  the  South  Bailey,  in  his  73d  year, 
Thomas  Ebdon,  esq.  organist  of  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  church,  Durham.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  St. 
Oswald's,  when  the  gentlemen  and  boys  of 
the  choir  attended,  and  sung  an  anthem, 
taken  from  the  9th  and  following  verses  of 
the  16th  Psalm.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  the  two  last  organists  of 
Durham  cathedral  held  that  place  during 
1  01  years  ;  viz.  Mr.  Heseltine  appointed 
in  1710,  who  died  1763;  and  the  late  Mr. 
Ebdon,  appointed  to  succeed  him,  who  is 
lately  dead. 

Essex.  — At  Belchamp  St.  Paul’s,  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Pemberton,  rector  of  Kingston, 
vicar  of  Belchamp  St.  Paul’s,  and  for¬ 
merly  of  King’s  college,  Cambridge,  B.  A. 
1768;  M.  A.  1771. 

Daniel  Stratton,  esq.  of  Prittlewell, 
many  years  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Essex,  one  of  the 
deputy  lieutenants,  and  formerly  a  major 
in  the  Western  Essex  militia. 

At  Sbrubland-park,  Henry  Middleton, 
esq. 

At  Colchester,  Mrs.  Carthew,  relict  of 
the  late  Rev.  T.  C.  of  Woodbridge. 

Gloucestershire.  —  At  BroadOak,  near 
Newnham,  after  a  long  illness,  Maria,  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Blizard,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  Excise.  Her  amiable  character 
and  gentle  manners  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered.  ( 

At  Bristol,  aged  92,  Anne,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Griffith,  and  mother  of  E.  G.  esq. 
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barrister-at-law. — Aged  87,  Mrs.  Daniel, 
relict  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  D.  one  of  the 
city  surveyors. — Mr.  Francis  Phillips,  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol ; 
whose  peaceful  demeanour  in  private  life, 
and  good  conduct  in  the  unpleasant  das-  - 
charge  of  the  duties  of  his  situation,  are 
worthy  strict  imitation. 

At  Frampton  Mansel,  aged  83,  Mrs. 
Yarnton. 

The  wife  of  W.  Stevens,  esq.  of  Leck- 
hampfcon  -court. 

Aged  33,  Mr.  Charles  Elmes,  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  who,  though  he  had  quitted  busi¬ 
ness  to  indulge  h is  natural  inclination  for 
privacy  and  retirement,  felt  that  it  was 
amongst  his  duties  not  to  be  an  inactive 
member  of  society,  fie  therefore  under¬ 
took  the  unprofitable  and  troublesome  of¬ 
fice  of  treasurer  of  the  incorporated  work- 
house  of  the  city,  theduties  of  which  he 
discharged  with  equal  integrity  and  uti¬ 
lity,  and  with  a  punctuality  and  an  exact¬ 
ness  almost  peculiar  to  himself.  To  an 
exemplary,  moral,  and  religious  charac¬ 
ter,  he  united  a  deportment  in  social  and 
private  life,  which,  whilst  mild  and  unas¬ 
suming  in  manners,  received  a  weight 
from  the  manly  and  firm  temper  of  his 
mind  ;  possessing  mental  attainments  be¬ 
yond  those  of  the  ordinary  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety.  It  will  not  be  thought  an  ostenta¬ 
tious  regard  to  his  memory  to  add,  that 
his  political'sentiments  were  sound,  libe¬ 
ral,  and  enlightened. 

At  Cheltenham,  in  his  90th  year,  Jo¬ 
seph  Waldo,  esq. 

Hants — At  Bingham,  near  Gosport, 
Caroline,  second  daughter  of  the  late  T. 
Whitcombe,  esq. 

At  Redbridge,  near  Southampton,  in 
her  38th  year  ,/M  aria,  wife  of  J.  P.  Og- 
bonrn,  esq  of  Guildford.  ' 

Harriet,  eldest  daughter,  and  also,  aged 
14,  the  eldest  son  of  .1.  Portal,  esq.  of 
Freefolk.  See  the  deatffiof  Mis.  P<.rtai 
in  p.  394. 

At  Beaulieu,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Adams. 

Hereford. — At  Howton,  near  Bodden- 
ham,  in  his  72d  year,  Nicholas  Mason, 
esq.  He  has  left  800/.  to  be  annually  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  education  of  the  poor  of  the. 
parish  in  which  he  lived. 

At  Hereford,  aged  83,  Mr.  Badham, 
bookseller.  He  has  bequeathed  300/.  to 
Hereford  infirmary,  300/.  to  the  charity 
schools,  and  200/.  to  the  Trinity  hospital, 
Hereford.— -In  her  90ih  year,  Mis.  Cox, 
relict  of  the  late  Edmund  C.  esq. 

At  Leominster,  in  her  25th  year,  Pru¬ 
dence  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Coleman,  esq. 

At  Ross,  aged  80,  the  wife  of  R.  Ride¬ 
out,  esq. 

At  Mr.  Hodge’s  of  Westhide,  where  he 
was  on  a  visit,  almost  suddenly,  in  his 


19th  year,  Richard,  youngest  son  of  Mr. 
Gresmille,  druggist,  Ledbury. 

Herts. — The  wife  of  T.  Clutterbuck,  esq. 
of  Clay-hill,  near  Bushey. 

Kent. — At  Chatham,  aged  69,  Rev.  Jo¬ 
seph  Seaton,  minister  of  the  congregation 
of  General  Baptists  there.  A  sermon  was 
preached  at  liis  funeral,  Nov.  3,  by  Rev. 
Sampson  Kingsford. 

At  Rochester,  Rev.  Charles  Moore,  rec¬ 
tor  of  Cuxstoue,  vicar  of  St.  Nicholas  and 
Clement,  Rochester,  and  one  of  the  six 
preachers  of  Canterbmy  cathedral. 

At  Ashe,  Capt.  Weslheach,  R.  N. 

Drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat,  in 
the  Downs,  Lieut.  Smith,  of  the  Marines. 
His  body  was  brought  on  shore  at  Rams¬ 
gate,  and  interred  with  military  honours. 

At  Herne,  Mr.  Wm.  Morris  j  and, 
three  days  after,  his  wife. 

At  Burmarsb,  aged  70,  Mr.  Edw.  Cole¬ 
man,  whose  death  will  long  be  severely 
felt  by  the  proprietors  of  lands  in  Rom¬ 
ney  Marsh,  for  the  important  services 
which  they  have  received  from  his  great 
zeal  and  constant,  attention  to  the  sea  wal's 
for  nearly  40  years. 

Aged  66,  the  wife  of  J.  Wigzell,  esq.  of 
Canterbury. 

Mr.  George  Mullinger,  of  Sheerness, 
brother-in-law  to  Rev.  Wm.  Bishop,  of 

Gloucester, 

At  Sevenoaks,  Mr,  Wm.  Waltham,  only 
son  of  the  late  W.  Waltham,  esq.  Haldon, 
Essex. 

Lancashire. — At  Liverpool,  Dr.  Lassa- 
lina.  \ 

At  a  very  advanced  age,  Rev.  Anthony 
Lund,  Catholic  priest  at  Fernihalgh,  near 
Preston. 

At  Lancaster,  at  an  advanced  age, 
much  and  deservedly  regretted,  Stephen 
Smith,  esq.  late  of  Wray,  father  of  Thos. 
S.  eso^  of  Lincoln’s  inn,  formerly  member 
for  West  Looe. 

Aged  26,  Christopher  Duckett,  M.  D. 
for  Manchester. 

Lincoln. — At  Grimsby,  Jervis  Elwood, 
bachelor,  inspector  of  hides  and  ,skinsm 
Amongst  the  singularities  of  his  character, 
was  that  of  his  keeping  a  hook,  in  which 
he  put  down  every  wedding  and  burial 
that  has  occurred  at  Grimsby  the  last  20 
years. 

In  consequence  of  being  thrown  out  of  a 
gig,  the  wife  of  St.  John  Wells,  esq.  of 
Thoresthorpe,  near  Alford.  1 

Aged  54,  Mr.  George  Goulding,  farmer 
and  grazier,  of  Stain  ton,  near  Lincoln. 

At  Peakirk,  near  Market  Deeping,  in 
his  73d  year,  Air.  John  Griffin. 

Aged  66.  Mr.  William  Wing,  a  re¬ 
spectable  farmer  and  glazier,  of  Denton, 
near  Grantham;  He  will  be  long  and  de¬ 
servedly  remembered  as  a  model  of  the 
downright  old  English  farmer.  Unseduced 
by  fashion,  he  would  never  go  out  of  his 
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own  line  of  life,  though  by  industry  he 
had  acquired  considerable;  property.  His 
good-humour,  and  the  shrewd  bluntness  of 
his  manners,  endeared  turn  to  all ;  and  he 
would  speak  his  mind  with  as  much  ho¬ 
nesty  and  frankness  to  the  highest  as  to 
the  lowest  ranks  of  society.  A  loyal  sub¬ 
ject,  and  a  constant  and  devout  attendant 
©n  his  parish  church,  he  was  as  truly  an 
enemy  to  all  the  new-fangled  doctrines  and 
innovating  principles  of  the  present  day, 
as  he  was  to  its  tollies  and,  extravagancies. 

In  her  73d  year,  Mrs.  Sewell,  of  Bran¬ 
don,  near  Grantham. 

At  Wold  Newton,  Charles,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Preston  ;  a  young  man  of  very  , 
promising  abilities. 

.  Monmouth: hire. — At  his  cottage  at 
Cledden,  near  Trellick,  aged  78,  Mr.  Job 
Williams,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Job  of  Trellick.  Customary  as  it  is,  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  surround¬ 
ing  inhabitants  to  attend,  almost  unsoli¬ 
cited,  at  the  funeral  of  a  neighbour,  up-, 
wards  of  ‘200  decently-dressed  persons  of 
both  sexes  followed  his  corpse  from  his 
house,  in  regular  procession,  to  the  church 
of  Trellick,  where  it  was  interred.  'J’he 
principal  singeis  from  the  adjoining  pa¬ 
rishes  were  also  present,  and  performed  in 
the  course  of  the  seiviee  two  anthems  in  a 
manner  that  did  them  great  credit.  As  soon 
as  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  green  turf 
of  his  grave  was  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  the  choicest  and  most  fragrant  flowers 
the  garden  produces;  an  observance  never 
overlooked  in  any  part  of  the  principality, 
arid  which  eastern  has  been  celebrated  by 
the  Muse  of  Collins,  in  some  beautiful 
lines  introduced  as  a  dirge  in  Shuk- 
speare’s  Play  of  Cymheline. 

At  Abergavenny,  in  bis  74th  year,  Ar¬ 
thur  Harris,  esq. — John  Powell  Lorrymeigr 
esq.  formerly  of  Perthyr,  near  Mon¬ 
mouth  ;  a  gentleman  of  the  strictest  inte-s 
gritv  and  worth,  whose  easy  and  unas¬ 
suming  manners  rendered  him  universally 
beloved. 

At  Monmouth,  William  Warren,  esq. 
— Charles  Phillips,  esq.  captain  in  the 
§9:.h,  or  Worcestershire  volunteer  foot. 

The  wife  ef  K.  Jones,  esq.  banker,  of 
Newport. 

At  Lantrissent,  Mrs.  Rickards,  widow 
of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  R. 

At  Chepstow*  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Mutlow,  esq. — Mrs.  Jane,  relict 
of  Warren  J.  esq. 

Norfolk. — The  wife  of  the  Rev.  William 
Dye,  of  Norwich. 

Rev.  James  Stuait  Mackenzie,  of  Thet- 
ford,  rector  of  Bracon  Ash,  and  Quiden- 

ham. 

At  Fincham,  Thomas  Duckett,  esq. 

At  Terrington  St.  John’s,  near  Lynn, 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Cockle, 
Gent.  Mag.  December.  1811. 
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surgeon,  and  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
W.  Wright,  gent,  of  the  same  place.  -* 

At  Bloheld,  aged  94,  Mrs.  Mary 
Broughton,  wno  lived  to  see  her  fourth  ge-s 
iteration, 

Northamptonshire.  —  At  Peterborough,  - 
Mr.  Croxton  Loving,  sexton. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  William  Back,  surgeon,, 
Norwich;  and  a  few  days  after,  aged  39, 
her  husband.  - 

At  Cottesbrooke,  Rev.  Vere  Isham. 

At.  Burton -Lattimer,  aged  42,  R.  Har- , 
per,  esq. 

Northumberland. — At  Newcastle,  Rev, 
Robert  Wilson,  many  years  afternoon 
lecturer  of  St.  Thomas’s  chapel — The 
lady  of  Sir  W.  Lorraine,  hart,  of  Kirk* 
harle. — In  his  81st  year,  Mr.  George  Bru- 
mell. 

At  Alnwick,  aged  76,  Thomas  Castles, 
esq.  formerly  major  of  the  66th  foot. 

AtSeahamWest  House,  Mrs.  M.  Snow* 
don. 

George  Fenwick,  esq.  many  years  stew¬ 
ard  to  the  family  of  Lambton. 

Aged  80,  Mr,  James  Wallace,  of  Ber¬ 
wick. 

Notts. — AtManour  Cottage,  nearWork-> 
sop,  aged  36,  John  Beech,  esq. 

At  Brant  Broughton,  near  Newark,  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  Richard  Robinson,  gent. 

.  At  Nottingham,  aged  85,  Mrs.  Anne. 
Roberts,  who  had  been  blind  many  years, 
but  was  a  regular  attendant  at  church. 

Shropshire. — Aged  47,  Rev.  J.  Lutener,. 
A.  B.  curate  of  Ludlow,  and  incumbent' 
of  Bradshaw. 

At  Stoke-house,  Mrs.  Grben,  relict  of 
the  late  Dr.  G.  of  Ashford-hall,  nearLudlow. 

In  her  77th  year,  Mrs.  Farmer,  widow 
of  William  F.  esq.  of  Brockton,  near. 
Shiffual. 

At  Cleobury  Mortimer,  in  his  80th  year, 
Mr.  R.  Phillips,  many  years  landlord  of 
the  Talbot  inn,  in  that  town. 

At  Oswestry,  R.  Bickerton,  esq.  senior 
alderman. — Aged  83,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  relict 
of  F.  L.  esq.  of  Berghilh  .  ; 

At  Meole  Bracernear  Shrewsbury,  Mrs. 
Slaney,  relict  of  Plowden  S.  esq.  of  Hat-. 
ton,  near  Shiffnak 

At  Hales  Owen,  T.  Crane,  esq. — After, 
a  well-spent  life,  aged  90,  Joseph  Wake- 
man,  quaker. 

Somersetshire. — At  Wells,  Capt.  Pen- 
nentih. 

.  At  Bath,  Miss  Langton,  daughter  of  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Rothes  by  her  second 
husband  Bennett  L.  esq,  and  sister  of  Geo. 
L.  esq.  of  Langton-hali,  co.  Lincoln. — - 
Mrs.  Whitehead,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  W.  esq.  banker,  London.— -The  wife 
of  J.  W.  Spencer,  esq. — The  wife  of  Vice- 
Admiral  M‘Douail, 

Eliza,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Crocker;, 
linen-draper,  of  Henstridge. 

Mr* 
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Mi-.  Thomas,  an  opulent  farmer,  of 
Ranwell. 

The  wife  of  tire  Rev.  Mr.  Draper,  of 
Crewkerne. 

Staffordshire. — Mr.  Higgs,  attorney,  of 
Wolverhampton. 

Suffolk.' — The  daughter  of  J.  W.  Gooch, 
esq.  of  Orford. 

Sussex.— -At  Brighton,  aged  56,  Charles 
Rand,  esq. 

Drowned  in  the  river,  c’ose  to  the  town 
of  Arundel,  Mr.  C.  Bowman  a  young 
man  of  a  most  amiable  disposition, 
and  prepossessing  person :  and,  at  the 
same  time,  Mr.  T.  Haines,  only  son 
of  a  respectable  tradesman,  a  young 
man  of  considerable  talent  and  pro¬ 
mise:  both  of  Arundel.  They  were 
returning  from  an  excursion  on  the  water 
with  a  large  party  ;  and  the  evening  being 
extremely  dark  their  little  bark  ran  foul 
of  the  mooring-rope  of  a  vessel  in  the 
riVer,  and  was  instantly  upset. 

Aged  75,  Mr.  Wlwte,  of  Arundel. 

At  Horsham,  aged  76,  Mrs.  Grinstead, 
mother  of  C.  G.  esq  banker. 

Warwickshire. — At  Warwick,  aged  89, 
Serjeant- major  Tolley.  This  veteran  was 
a  native  of  Kidderminster,  and  had  been 
70  years  in  the  army.  He  served  in  the 
37th  foot  in  1743,  and  was  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  til!  1745,  at  the  battle  of  Ctillo- 
den  in  1746,  and  at  the  battle  of  Le  Felt 
in  1747,  where  he  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner. 

In  his  18th  year,  Charles,  fourth  son 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hutchins,  of  Ansley. 

Mrs.  Soden,  relict  of  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
of  the  Stone  House,  Allefeley. 

Aged  23,  Marianne,  second  daughter 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Hawkins,  of  Birmingham. 

Westmoreland. — Aged  75,  Mr.  Long- 
mire,  of  Kendal,  stone-masorr. 

At  Heversham,  Rev.  John  Strickland, 
master  of  the  free  Grammar-school  at  that 
place, and  incumbent  of  Cross  Crake  chapel. 

At  Crackenthorp,  near  Appleby,  Miss 
Hill,  sister  of  the  late  John  H.  esq. 

At  Heights,  near  Appleby,  much  re¬ 
spected,  aged  93,  Mr.  Thomas  Yare. 

At  Alkertree,  aged  81,  Mrs.  Wilson, 
mother  of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  of  Donington, 
and  of  J.  W.  esq.  captain  of  the  Warley 
East  Indiaman. 

Wilts. — At  Trowbridge,  Tta*mas  Bythe- 
sea,  esq. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bevan,  of  Semington,  near 
Melksham. 

At  Salisbury,  George-Frederic,  only  son 
of  Thomas  Stillingfleet,  esq.  of  Cran- 

borne,  Dorset. - In  the  Close,  Miss 

Kneller,  sister  of  the  late  John  K.  esq. 
and  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Godfrey 
Kneller,  esq.  (See  p.  490.) 

At  Lackham- house,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Richard  Smyth,  rector  of  Great  Warley, 
And  brother  of  Sir  William  S.  hart,  of 


Hill  kali,  Essex.  Mrs.  S.  was  the  fourth 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Montagu,  esq. 
and  was  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  per¬ 
son  of  her  time,  for  exquisite  beauty  and 
symmetryof  form,  which  happily  received 
additional  lustre  from  high  mental  accom¬ 
plishments.  Her  death,  it  is  supposed, 
was  accelerated  by  the  loss  of  her  ne¬ 
phew,  Capt.  Frederic  Montagu,  who  so 
gallantly  distinguished  himself  at  the  late 
batrle  of  Albuera,  and  gloriously  fell  in 
the  arms  of  victory. 

Worcestershire. — At  Worcester,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  being  thrown  out  of  a  gig, 
by  whjch  he  was  so  much  injured  that  he 
died  the  same  day,  Mr.  G.  Guise,  drug¬ 
gist.  He  has  left  a  widow  and  fonr  chil¬ 
dren  to  lament  their  irreparable  loss. - 

Frances,  wife  of  Thomas  St.  John,  esq.  -- — 

William  Hall,  esq.  of  St.  John’s. - Mrs. 

Sherwin,  relict  of  Rev.  T.  S.  D.D.  formerly 
of  Slimbridge,  eo.  Gloucester. 

At  Bewdley,  aged  83,  S.  Kenrick,  esq. 
banker.  -j 

At  Eymore,  near  Bewdley,  Thomas  Cor- 
byn.  gent' 

Yorkshire. — -Aged  102,  Abraham  Top- 
ham,  of  York. — — Aged  83,  Mr.  Wm. 
Porter,  of  York,  who  served  the  office  of 
sheriff  in  that  city  in  1782. 

At  Sheffield,  in  his  81st  year,  greatly 
respected  for  his  modest  worth,  as  well  as 
for  his  musical  abilities,  Mr.  Joseph  Tay¬ 
lor.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  ora¬ 
torios  into  Sheffield. - Mr.  William  Bag- 

galey.  The  mortality  in  this  family  in 
fifteen  months  has  been,  the  loss  of  a  mo¬ 
ther,  son,  two  daughters,  husband,  and 
second  husband  of  a  daughter. 

At  Sheffield,  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer. 

At  Leeds,  aged  92,  the  widow  Barstow. 

Thomas  Johnson,  esq.  of  Holbeck,  near 
Leeds. 

At  Hall  House,  in  the  parish  of  Dent, 
aged  87,  Roger  Hodgson,  esq. 

At  Halifax,  after  taking  a  walk,  dropped 
down  and  instantly  expired,  Mr.  George 
Brook,  cloth -searcher. 

At  Pocklington,  aged  79,  Rev.  John 
Cross,  nearly  50  years  usher  of  the  Free 

Grammar-school. - Highly  respected, 

and  of  great  mental  accomplishments, 
aged  66,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Robinson,  surgeon. 

At  Doncaster,  aged  66,  Mrs.  Judson, 

widow  of  J.  J.  esq. - Advanced  in  years, 

Mrs.  Anne  Aistroppe,  relict  of  Charles  A. 
esq.  formerly  of  Brattleby,  co.  Lincoln. 

In  consequence  of  falling  in  the  street, 
by  which  she  broke  her  arm,  and  sustained 
other  injury,  aged  73,  Mrs.  Gee,  of  Hessle. 

Dropped  down,  and  instantly  expired, 
while  standing  in  his  pew,  after  receiving 
the  sacrament,  Mr.  Salmon,  farmer,  near 
Burton  Pidsey. 

James  Allott,  esq.  of  Hague  hall ;  the 
most  liberal  of  landlords,  and  one  of  th« 
best  of  men. 


After. 
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After  a  few  days  illness,  in  his  57th 
year,  Richard  Hartley,  esq.  of  Swinden, 
in  Craven. 

Aged  73,  John  Jowett,  esq.  of  Man- 
ningham  Lodge,  near  Bradford. 

At  Camerdale,  near  Guisborough,  aged 
78,  Rev.  Richard  Loy.  He  possessed  a 
very  comprehensive  ge.nius,  and  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  skill  in  the  practice  of 
physic,  which  he,  applied  with  activity  and 
liberality  for  the  benefit  of  his  parishioners. 

Rev.  Mr.  Todd,  master  of  the  Free 
Grammar-school  at  Barnsley. 

At  Skeffiing,  in  Holderness,  in  her  91st 
year,  Mrs.  Holme. 

Thomas  Ward,  esq.  of  Potternewton. 

Matthew  Bryan,  esq.  of  Netherton, 
near  Wakefield. 

Wales. — Jireconshire. — Rev.  E.  Davies, 
dissenting  minister  at  Brecon  and  Lan- 
vigan. 

Cardiganshire. — Aged  104,  Mary  Wil¬ 
liams,  widow,  of  Kilkennin,  who  retained 
her  faculties  to  the  last. 

At  Cardigan,  aged  71,  Col.  Lawrence. 
—  —  -Miss  C.  Lloyd,  sister  of  Rev.  Mr.  L. 

At  Aberystwith,  Capt.  R.  V.  Edwards, 
of  Navy  Hall. 

Carnarvonshire. — At  Carnarvon,  in  his 
50th  year,  Rev.  Owen  Rowlands,  A.  B. 
curate  of  Llanddeniolen ;  a  gentleman  of 
easy  manners  and  spotless  integrity. 

Aged  43,  Rev.  W.  Williams,  rector  of 
Llangelynin,  and  perpetual  cm  ate  of 
Llanfachretlx  and  Llanelltyd,  co.  Meri¬ 
oneth. 

Dejibighshire.  John  Wynn,  esq.  of 
Ryton. 

Aged  81,  Rev.  Robert  Brice,  of  Berse, 
near  Wrexham. 

Aged  73,  Mrs.  Mary  Myas,  of  Ber- 
sham,  near  Wrexham  j  mother  of  Robert 
Waithman,  esq.  of  London. 

Rev.  Edward  Jones,  of  Ruthin,  rector 

Gwytherine. 

Glamorganshire. — The  wife  of  George 
Haynes,  esq.  of  Swansea. 

At  Neath,  Matthew  Gwyn,  esq. 

At  Ely,  near  Cardiff,  aged  93,  Mrs.  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Key,  widow. 

Merioneth. — At  Tan-y-Bwlch,  William 
Oakeley,  esq.  The  loss  the  inhabitants 
of  the  “  Happy  Vale,”  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  have  sustained  by  his  death,  cannot 
easily  be  estimated.  The  excellent  roads 
formed  under  his  direction,  through  a  dis¬ 
trict  formerly  almost  impassable,  are 
known  to  every  traveller  ;  the  tracts  which 
he  has  fertilized,  the  barren  eminence 
which  he  has  planted,  and,  above  all,  the 
delightful  exhibitions  of  Nature,  in  bold 
and  picturesque  scenery,  which  his  taste 
developed  and  adorned,  have  afforded 
themes  of  rapture  to  every  visitor :  his 
beueficenee  has  bettered  the  condition, 
and  made  happy  the  dwelling,  of  many  a 


rustic;  and  the  memory  of  his  private 
goodness  will  long  live  in  the  bosoms  of 
his  relatives  and  friends. 

Montgomeryshire. — At  BettwsCaedewen, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  Hussall,  of  Llan- 
fylli'n. 

At  Rhiewport,  the  wife  of  John  Hum¬ 
phreys,  esq. 

Pembrokeshire. — At  Haverfordwest,  Col. 
Hiffi  rman,  of  the  Bengal  Establishment. 
- In  his  88th  year,  Capt.  Parry. 

At  Penlon,  near  Narberth,  aged  102, 
Mr.  Erasmus  Wilkins. 

Scotland. — At  Aquhorties,  parish  of 
Inverary,  aged  83,  Rev.  Dr.  George  Hay, 
4S  years  titular  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Scotland. 

At  Glasgow,  of  water  in  the  brain,  the 
Rev.  James  Graham,  author  of  the  poems 
of  “The  Sabbath,”  “The  Birds  of  Scot¬ 
land,”  and  “The  British  Georgies.”  Grown 
weary  with  the  fatigues  and  turbulence  of 
the  Bar,  he  forsook  it,  and  accepted  of  a 
presentation  to  the  Church  of  England,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Durham.  Here  he 
retired,  contented  with  the  little  stipend 
which  the  place  afforded,  hoping  to  regain 
his  health  in  the  exercise  of  a  function  so 
congenial  to  his  mind.  The  writer  of  this 
saw  and  conversed  with  him  last  year  in 
London,  and  he  complained  then  much 
of  a  pain  in  his  head,  and  a  heavy  swim¬ 
ming  in  his  eyes,  which  rendered  exertion 
of  either  body  or  mind  painful.  He  left 
London,  and  went  to  Durham,  in  the  Spring 
of  last  year,  where,  by  his  amiable  dispo¬ 
sition  and  powers  of  persuasive  eloquence, 
he  made  himself  beloved  beyond  the 
range  of  those  whom  he  was  appointed  to 
instruct.  Here  he  resided,  making  occa¬ 
sional  excursions  among  the  darling  re¬ 
gions  of  poetical  fancy,  and  most  faith¬ 
fully  discharging  the  duties  which  he  had 
engaged  to  perform,  of  persuasion  from 
vice,  and  of  instruction  in  virtue. 

At  Montrose,  Mr.  D.  Burn,  merchant. 
He  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  while 
descending  a  stair  near  the  shtve,  and 
precipitated  to  the  bottom,  by  which  his 
head  was  so  severely  injured,  that  he  died 
in  a  few  minutes, 

Ireland. — Rev,  Vesey  Dawson,  incum¬ 
bent  of  a  valuatde  living  near  Newry. 
Whilst  travelling  in  that  neighbourhood, 
with  his  family,  in  a  four-wheeled  carriage, 
the  horses  took  fright,  and  ran  away.  Mr, 

D.  opened  the  door,  and  endeavou  ed  to 
spring  out,  when  his  coar  was  caught  in 
the  wheel,  and,  falling  forward,  he  was  in¬ 
stantly  killed. 

At  Wexford,  H.  White,  esq.  captain  of 
the  Ballaghkeen  cavalry,  and  land  waiter 
of  the  port  of  Wexford., 

At  Dublin,  Joseph  Hart  Pgice  Clarka, 
esq.  formerly  of  Sutton,  near  Chesterfield, 
father-iu-law  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond. 

At 
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AtMyshale  Lodge,  co.  Carlow,  R.  Corn¬ 
wall,  esq. 

At  Cork,  in  his  87th  year,  Sir  R.  War¬ 
ren,  hart. — John  Martin,  esq.  many  years 
master  of  the  ceremonies  in  that  city. 

At  Belfast,  Mr.  R.  Buchanan,  cap- 
-tain  of  the  brig  Hawke,  of  Maryport,  and 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Claudius  B.  D.D. 

At  Lynn,  co.  Westmeath,  A.  Swift,  esq. 

At  Waterford,  Alderman  Benjamin 
Morris. 

In  Clonmel,  Mrs.  Kellett,  relict  of  the 
late  Edward  K.  esq. 

In  Ireland,  Capt.  Wm.  Roberts,  for¬ 
merly  paymaster  of  the  Essex  local  mi¬ 
litia. 

Dec.  1.  Mr.  John  Eames  Neale,  solici¬ 
tor,  of  the  inner  Temple. 

Aged  82,  William  Taylor,  esq.  late  an 
eminent  hosier  in  Newgate-street. 

At  their  respective  houses.  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  J.  F.  Jenks,  esq.; 
and  on  the  3d,  his  niece,  Mary,  widow  of 
Brig.-gen.  W.  C.  Hughes. 

At  Andover,  in  her  26th  year,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  wife  of  C.  N.  Noel,  esq.  M.  P.  for 
Rutland,  and  only  child  of  T.  Wellmau, 
esq.  of  Poumlisford  park,  Somerset. 

At  Hinckley,  Elizabeth,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  George  Hicks,  M.  D.  of  Lou¬ 
don. 

Aged  86,  Mr.  George  Thornton,  of  Hull. 

Dec.  2,  After  an  illness  of  five  years, 
Mrs.  M'Callum,  of  Finsbury-square. 

At  Newington,  Surrey,  in  her  85th 
year,  Mrs-  Rose  Schofield,  formerly  of 
.Berne,  Switzerland. 

At  Stamford,  aged  55,  John  Barnes, 
esq.  formerly  of  Thnrlby,  near  Bourn, 
many  years  a  surgeon  in  the  Navy. — 
Aged  81,  Matthew  Burbidge,  garde  er. 

•  Dec.  3.  Sarah,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Co- 
nant,  esq.  of  Portland  place.  She  was 
grandaughter  of  the  celebrated  mathemati¬ 
cian  and  divine  the  Rev.  William  Whiston. 
Her  piety,  the  inflexible  integrity  of  her 
mirul,  a  highly  euhivated  understanding, 
and  singular  steadiness  and  sincerity  in 
her  attachments,  will  long  endear  her  me¬ 
mory  to  her  family  and  numerous  friends. 

Aged  27,  Mr.  John  Bliss,  fifth  son  of 
Mrs.  B.  bookseller,  Oxford. 

At  Chipping  Sodbnry,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  Maria,  wife  of  Thomas 
Miehell,  esq, 

At  Bristol,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Sa¬ 
muel  Pollard,  linen-draper. 

At  Grimsby,  aged  82,  the  wife  of  Mr.  T. 
Spring,  cabinet-maker. 

Mary  Bee,  of  Surfleet.  She  was  in 
good  health  Nov.  30,  and  in  the  course  of 
jocular  conversation  named  the  persons 
whom  she  should  like  to  be  her  bearers  if 
she  should  die  soon  \  The  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  she  was  taken  ill. 

Dec.  4.  In  John-street,  Adelphi,  in  his 
&>th  year,  Thomas  Brown,  esq. 


At  Wimbledon,  Surrey,  Cecil,  son  of 
Allen  Chatfie.Id,  esq. 

Aged  68,  (after  a  marriage  of  48  years) 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Brooks,  of 
Primrose- street,  Bishop -g  .'e.  She  'lived 
in  the  same  house  nearly"  68  years,  be  ng 
but  three  months  old  at  the  time  she  first 
became  an  inmate  thereof. 

At  Islington,  in  her  67ffi  year,  Mrs. 
Coleman,  reiiet  of  the  late  Wm.  Coleman, 
■esq.  of  Enfield. 

At  Hastings,  aged  19,  Eleanor,  second 
daughter  of  John  Scott,  esq.  North  Cray- 
■piace,  Kent. 

AtOadby,  co.  I,eicesler,  aged  81,  Mrs. 
Norman  ;  and  on  the  6th  inst.  aged  77, 
Mr.  N. ;  both  much  respected.  They  had 
been  married  55  years. 

Dec.  5.  At  Market  Harhoroogh,  in  her 
83d  year,  Mrs.  Allen,  widow  of  the  late 
Marshal  A.  esq.  and  only  daughter  of  Dr. 
Saunderson,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

At  Spithead,  in  his  26th  year,  T.  W. 
Hnnloke,  esq.  commander  of  the  Jasper 
sloop.  This  gallant  officer  was  related  to 
Sir  T.  W;  Hnnloke,  hart. 

Very  suddenly,  in  the  packet  boat,  whilst 
on  his  passage  from  Grimsby  to  Hull,  Mr. 
Launcelot  Tuttle,  lately  master  of  a  nver- 
trader  between  Hull  and  Wakefield. 

Dec.  6.  At  Walworth,  aged  65,  Mrs. 
Sand  ford. 

Richard  B’tss,  esq.  of  Stroud-green 
-cottage,  Newbury,  Berks. 

At  Tunbridge-wells,  Elizabeth,  only  sur¬ 
viving  daughter  of  John  Whitmore,  esq. 
of  the  Old  Jewry. 

At  Seaborough  house,- near  Crewkerne, 
Rev.  Wm.  Greenwood,  formerly  of  Bath, 
author  of  a  Poem,  of  considerable  merit., 
“  Written  during  a  Shooting  Excursion  in 
the  Moors,”  4to,  London,  1787. 

Aged  56,  T.  Garforth,  esq.  of  Steeton- 
hall,  Craven  ;  in  the  commission  of  thO 
peace  for  Yorkshire. 

Dec.  7.  Ju  Grosvenor-sqnare,  the  Right 
Hon.  Maria  Lady  Huntingfield.  She  was 
daughter  of  Andrew  Thompson,  esq.  of 
Roehampton. 

In  York-street,  Westminster,  aged  84, 
J.  Farlam,  esq. 

In  his  22d  year,  William,  youngest  son 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Edwards,  of  Coieman-street. 

At  Camberwell,  in  her  32d  year,  Dame 
Frances  Baird,  widow  of  the  late  Sir  W.  B. 
hart,  of  Saughton-hall,  and  daughter  of 
the  pious  and  heroic  Col.  Gardner. 

After  a  iong  illness,  aged  37,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Mr.  George  Meyer,  Kentish-town. 

At  Windsor  Castle,  in  his  68th  year, 
in  consequence  of  a  fall,  by  which  his 
arm  was  badly  fractured,  J.-C.  Brockett, 
esq. 

At  Rurton-on-Trent,  aged  81,  Mrs. 
Hind,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  H.  for¬ 
merly  an  eminent  tammy  manufacturer. 

At 
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At  Exeter,  of  a  disease  in  the  heart, 
L'icy,  wife  oP  Rev.  Dr.  Lempriere,  rector 
of  Meeth,  Devon,  and  master  of  the  Free 
Grammar- School  at  Exeter.  She  was  a 
most  worthy  and  universally-respected 
character,  gentle  and  affable  in  her  man¬ 
ners,  a  good  Christian  in  practice  as  well 
as  opinion,  and  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  a 
mistress,  and  a  friend,  truly  excellent  and 
exemplary.  She  bore  her  lingering  illness 
'with  patient  resignation,  submitting  cheer¬ 
fully  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  devoutly 
calling  for  blessings  on  her  surviving  fa¬ 
mily,  She  was  in  her  44th  year,*  she  had 
been  married  ‘21  years,  and  was  mother 
of  1  children,  7  of  whom,  two  sons  and 
five  daughter#,  survive,  bitterly  to  lament 
the  loss  of  so  good  a  parent.  She  wa<  the 
only  child  of  the  late  Francis  Willince, 
e^q.  whose  death  we  recorded  in  vol. 
LXXIV.  p.  483. 

The  wife  of  F.  Cor  field,  esq.  of  the 
Crescent,  near  Taunton,  daughter  of  Col. 
Daren,  formerly  of  Gower  street. 

Dec.  8.  In  Conduit  street,  the  Right 
hon.  Theophiius  Jones. 

Mr.  Walter  Mathews,  of  Newgate- 
street,  cheesemonger. 

Mrs.  Anne  Smith,  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  S.  of  Great  Prescott-street. 

At  Clapton,  aged  75,  Mr.  William 
Dawson. 

At  Warblington,  Hants,  in  his  20th 
year.  Hector  Munro,  of  Novar,  N.  B. 

At  Lampeter,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan, 
deeply  lamented  by  his  family  and  a 
large  circle  of  military  friends,  as  a  most 
amiable  man  and  very  gallant  officer,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  Capt.  Hughes,  46th 
light  company. 

■  Dec.  0.  Aged  42,  Mr.  William  Leit- 
head,  of  Park  street. 

At  Spilsby,  aged  67,  Rev.  Thos.  Booth, 
vicar  of  Friskney,  near  Boston.  His 
death  was  occasioned  by  a  cold  caught  the 
preceding  week  on  his  return  from  Lon¬ 
don,  whither  he  had  been  to  take  leave  of 
his  sOn,  then  about  to  sail  for  the  Indies. 

Advanced  in  years,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
George  Edwards,  of  Louth,  co.  Lincoln, 

At  Tregoyd,  co.  Brecon,  the  Right  hon. 
Marianna  Devereux,  Dowager  Viscountess 
Hereford.  Her  ladyship  was  only  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heiress  of  <p>.  D.  esq.  of  Tregoyd, 
ami  relict  of  the  late  Right  hon.  G.  D. 

1 3th  Viscount  Hereford,  whose  Surviving 
issue  are  the  present  Viscount  H.  and 
five  daughters. 

Dec.  10.  At  Islington,  aged  90,  Mrs. 
Mary  Flower,  mother  of  Sir  Chas.  F.  bart, 

James,  eldest  son  of  Mrs.  Hood,  Lower- 
street,  Islington. 

At  Lambeth,  Mr.  Ibbetson  Fenton,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  surveyor  in  the  King’s 
Warehouse  at  the  Custom-house. 

At  Bristol,  in  her  80t.h  year,  Mrs.  Mary 
Wiltshire,  relict  of  Wm.  W.  esq.  late  of 


Bath. - Aged  76,  Mrs.  Sarah  Kirby, 

widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  K.  solicitor, 
Bristol. 

Dec.  11.  In  Charles-square,  City-road, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Swainson  Harrison, 
wine-merchant,  Mark-lane. 

In  Foley-place,  Mrs.  Bates,  widow  of 
Joah  B.  esq. 

At  Islington,  James  Godwin,  esq.  up¬ 
wards  of  49  years  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Navy. 

Lady  Durbin,  consort  of  Sir  J6hn  D.  of 
Bath,  and  of  Grosvenor-square. 

To  the  great  grief  of  his  afflicted  fa¬ 
mily,  Rev.  Thomas  Broughton,  more  than 
30  years  rector  of  St..  Peter’s,  Bristol,  and 
a  magistrate  for  the  County  of  Gloucester; 
whose  character,  marked  by  an  active  and 
faithful  discharge  of  every  religious  and 
social  duty,  will  be  long  held  in  remem¬ 
brance  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Dec.  P2.  In  Charles-street,  Berkeley- 
sqnare,  David  Ker,  esq.  of  Portavo,  co. 
Down 

At  Bicester,  advanced  in  years,  Rev. 
William  Miller,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
dissenting  congregation  there. 

Dec.  13.  lu  Baker-street,  aged  31, 
Thomas Anstey,  esq. 

In  Broad-street,  the  lady  of  sir  Join* 
Perring,  bart.  and  alderman. 

At  Lambeth,  age j  70,  ThomasVaughati, 
esq.  for  many  years  clerk  of  the  peace  for 
Westminster. 

At  Hammersmith,  Mrs.  Ruff,  late  of 
Stanhope-street,  Strand. 

At  Petersham,  Surrey,  Mr.  Wm.  Back¬ 
house,  of  Three  Cranes  wharf,  London. 

At  Lewisham,  Mr.  T.  Roberts,  jun.  of 
Deptford -green 

Dec.  14.  In  Portland-street,  Mrs.  Page, 
relict  of  John  P.  esq.  late  of  Hampstead. 

In  Abingdon-street,  James  Robertson, 
esq. 

Seized  with  a  fit  whilst  passing  along 
Maiden-lane,  Upper  Thames -street,  and 
expired  within  an  hour  after  he  was  con¬ 
veyed  home,  Mr.  Jones,  formerly  butcher 
in  Trinity- lane. 

At  Market-street,  Bedfordshire,  aged 
67,  afier  a  long  and  severe  illness,  Mrs. 
Jaue  Wakefield.  The  deaths  of  two  of  her 
sons  Mr.  Frederick  W.  and  Mr.  John  W. 
are  recorded  in  our  vol.  LXXIX.  part  II. 
pp.  686  and  790. 

Albert  Theodore,  youngest  son  of  Mr. 
Stephens,  solicitor,  Bristol. 

At  Frognal,  Hampstead,  Naomi,  wife 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkins,  of  Lawrenee-lane. 

At  Trowell,  Notts,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Day, 
farmer  and  miller,  leaving  eight  children 
under  eight  years  of  age. 

Dec  15.  AtDacre  Lodge,  East  Barnet, 
in  his  8‘2d  year,  Sir  Wadsworth  Bask,  kht. 
many  years  attorney-general  in  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

Aged  S,  Frederick,  second  son  of  Mr. 

Ben- 
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Betigourh,  rf  the  Br  y.o  Theatre.  In  a 
Terr  :V-  «--ei s.  two  sne  youths  '  c7t  E li¬ 
en  t icz.m*  to  that  crecdtn.  ady,  the 
scarlet  fever  ,  see  p-  555. 

Dec.  15.  Catier:;.?.  daughter  of  A.  J. 
Kickeci.e.  esq  South-?: reel,  Fiusocry- 
sqnare. 

At  S*_  James’s  pa' ice.  Mts.  Lewis  Al¬ 
bert,  widow*  of  L-  A. 

AtCordcsfon  Om  R  gfct Per. Dr  Cbas. 
K»i.  Bp.  f  Oxford,  thinceiir Bath 
as  Wtr'.  s.  p.eo  u-JU  y  r  Mu-oary,  an: 
rect-ii  TAt-KiekL  Hcits.  Ks  .  ish  p 
was  of  Chr  «  Church  cs  »c«e.  Oxford. 
M.  A.  IT'S,  B.  at*  D.  D.  1T9".  H-:  broke 
a  :  fvr-d-Te-'c.  >o  :  e  *ltn~  sg- .  from  tie  ef¬ 
fects  of  which  he  nev-r  recovered. 

At  Ixwoc-h,  buir  Lk,  suddenly,  Eliza¬ 
beth.  v;’r  ot  t'-rut.  George  r::^:,  55:n 
foot,  ssteref  Capt.  Wa:k R.  N. 

_E>er  1“.  At  Frtstoi,  :n  e~s  T2d  y-a-, 
crea.iT  beloved  and  •ts'-eexed  bv  aL  who 
k"-T  ;•  as.  .Mr.  Ante-,  3  nm-rnber  i  .he 
Char  ::  c‘  ti  e  On  ted  Brethren.  He 
;i  ie  rein-c.  fi’oi  as  the  author  of 
“  Trarrls  m  Egypt-''  t  dished  many 
year?  since,  siko  n  5  an  affoctiag 
aco  ubt  cl  the  sunbriigs  ue  experi¬ 
enced  wh  •?  esg  p  '  on  a  E  --  tm  Trim 
the  5«e'ar-:As  e  :  :h.  He  —as  r-tzea.tcs 
proentAer  .  r  the  •-.  u  and  sc  voces.  in  -  ,.;a 
it-  ha?d  s’.i-rt  ?he:  tymny  very 

ingenious  c  stove  -js.  I  he  lovers  of  sound 
E*is,c.  and  especially  ?  numerous  m  a  - 
steal  f  ends  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  a 
man,  ^30  io  a  very  enr,  neat  degree  pos- 
s«£Siid  a  euiivaiei  taste  and  -iarm  admira- 
tioQ  for  the  science.  Uncommon  meekness 
of  temper,  and  simp  jetty  oi  character, 
w:  a  nsjtird  ng  manners,  t-rvieartd  him 
ilf-cuDflatt  y  to  a.  wnc  had  intercourse 
wtta  mm  j  oat  th?se  esimable  qc  ai  ties 
were  a  eclipsed  by  sometaing  of  Er  more 
ice»':mab'eTi*_e— gen  iioeona5ectetd  piety 
—  .  s  sbr.«  m.»;  conspicuous  m  a.i  his 
cork  set  j  th  s  four  i  him  p  epared  “a  die, 
for  toe  ?t  :.z  cf  death  _ad  fong  been  taken 
frecn  bin. 

A:  £>-.«  sh.  at  sr  advanced  age.  Mrs. 
G'ict.  mother  of  the  blaster  tae  Rods. 


D«r.  15.  Tee  wife  of  Harry  Brett,  esq. 

of  "  -iiierse  -street,  Portman -square. 

At  Walthamstow,  Mrs.  Woodward,  re¬ 
lict  of  tae  late  Mr.  Joan  W.  merchant, 

K  3rE!ane. 

Wii  ,j-a  Sturgis,  esquire,  of  Da  tenet. 

Backs. 

A  red  7  3,  Mrs.  Auae  Booth,  of  Not¬ 
tingham. 

Ala  caret,  third  daughter  of  tiie  iate 
W  ,  iio  Newmo,  esq.  of  Newcastle- epon- 

Tyne. 

i/;-.  19.  In  Kng-'s-road,  Sedford--ow, 
aged  65,  R.  Smart,  esq.  many  years  m 
t'e  •:  mcnissi&aof  tae  p^-aue,  aud  a  deputy 

j  ic  Ae-bl.t .  f  jf  _-i  :dulr~ex, 

Jj-ec.  20.  labor  Ib^hyear,  Anne-Mana, 
yo  tn.rst  daughter  of  James  MT^.c,  -»q. 
oi  New  rr.dge-snte  . 

Found  d=ad  in  h:>  bad.  aged  €0  Rev. 
Mr.  bhieM,  rector  or  Col  >  westoo,  near 
Stamford. 

AtO  iford,  aged  To,  Rev.  James  Nor- 
n  an,  oi  Merton  college,  OxborU,  M.  A. 
;Tc3  ;  B.  D.  I TT '.  j  rector  -A  Iv.bwortij,  co. 
Leictit-r,  in  1TF*J. 

A:  Wartkeid,  Berks.  Margaret,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  Rob  V-Mugh,  vicar  of -8-i*t*c>p 
Mid-dirham,  Durham. 

Az -d  a?,  Mr,  William  Bra  hey,  many 
years  a  MBger  at  ti  b-ven:  places  of  wor¬ 
ship,  Notts  ogham. 

Dee.  21.  Io  Wey mouth-street,  at  the 
advanced  age  ef  90,  Sir  P.  Parker,  bart. 
of  Bassingboart.  ha  i,  Essex,  a  m  rai  and 
ctmmisder  in  chief  of  the  Fleet  :a  Eng¬ 
land,  wa^.hhiga  sitaati.a  ranks  w.tb  that 
of  marshal  sb  ibe  army. 

Affer  a  Mag  i.Iness,  aged  So,  Mrs.  Mil¬ 
ler.  of  Petersham. 

Dec.  22.  Tae  infant  son  oi  Mr.  J.  A. 

Tw'nm-z. 

At  Hendon,  M  ddiesex,  Mr.  John  Har¬ 
r’s,  p-intsedcr,  of  Sweetings -alley.  Royal 

Exehauge. 

Dec.  -23.  At  an  advanced  age,  Mrs. 
Edgcombe,  of  Tav;?tock-p.ace,  Russcii- 
square,  mother  of  Fred  .rick  £.  esq.  one 
of  the  Commissioners  for  vii.tua.iing  the 

Navy. 
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Brdge-stxe^t  Lor,  ion : — C  sentry  C  nai,  :  YA.  ex.  Di  via  end  of  35..  clear  per  annum. 
- — Oxford.  59* A.  eat.  Dividend  and  Bocas  31-'.  per  Share — Neath  Cauai,  990:'.  ex. 
Drrklead  SOL  per  Share  dear.- — Leti  L*verpt»l,  1 94..  atvid  tu  5  .  clear. — War¬ 

wick  and  B;rm  agham,  233/.  2902.  dividing  hL.  clear. — ^  wan 'to.  1  o0/.  ex.  Dividend 
10/. — Grand  Junction;  202/.  ex.  Half  Year!  v  Divider  d  27. — VT orces* eT  and  B  nri.r  gitam 
OidSur--  -a  New  Ditto,  4 L  Dtscooot. — Keanet  ^1  Avon.  21  .  — Men. 

vouth,  10-3-. — Ashby-de-Ia-rZoucb,  21/. — Union,  86/.  87/. — V  It?  a-.-1  Berks  Old 
Shares,  2-W.  i&t- 1»25/. — New  Ditto,  1/.  Premiam  — West  India  Dx:t  !.M7.  158/. — 
Load  -n  Dock  Stock,  1 20/ — Rock,  lOi.  Premiom. — East  London  Water-Worts,  901. 
81- — Lood :  F  .  cCo.-di^t.  5:. —  tra  1  Bn  :t,  2-r!.  per  Cent.  D'Si-unt. — London 
lmtkat<£0.  63L — Surrey  Dm  a,  141. — Globe,  I  IT/. — Provident  In-  1,  2/.  10r.  Pre- 
oE-aa. — Eigish  Copper  Coatpany,  7i,  15..  T-  10*.  dividing  8r.  per  Share. 


BILL 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  November  27  to  December  24,  1811. 


Christened. 
Males  -  8 

Females  81 


1692 


1806 


Buried. 

Males  -  934 
Females  872 

Of  whom  have  died  under  2  years  old  517 
Peck  Loaf  5  s.  l  id.  5s.  8 d.  5s.  9d.  5s.  9 d. 
Salt  £\.  per  bushel ;  4 id.  per  pound. 


si' 


2  ahd  5 

J  62 

50  and  60 

166 

c 

n  i 

)  5  and  10 

83 

60  and  70 

156 

w 

> 

10  and  20 

41 

70  and  80 

101 

5- 

^  20  and  30 

131 

80  and  90 

53 

)  30  and  40 

184 

90  and  100 

6 

40  and  50 

204 

AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending  December  21,  1811. 


INLAND  COUNTIES. 


Wheat 

^y 

e 

Bariy 

Oats 

Beans 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Middlesex 

113 

8 

52 

0 

48 

2 

35 

8 

58 

1 

Surrey 

117 

0 

54 

0 

47 

2 

35 

4 

57 

8 

Hertford 

105 

8 

57 

0 

44 

6 

35 

6 

49 

(i 

Bedford 

103 

§ 

61 

8 

47 

6 

34 

7 

60 

3 

Huntmgd. 

106 

1 

00 

0 

49 

6 

29 

S 

53 

ll 

Northam. 

102 

4 

55 

0 

48 

o 

31 

4 

53 

20 

Rutland 

98 

o 

00 

0 

50 

6 

32 

3 

58 

0 

Leicester 

98 

5 

57 

5 

49 

4 

.32 

6 

44 

31 

rrottingham  99 

0 

32 

0 

46 

4 

51 

8 

54 

4' 

Derby 

95 

4 

00 

0 

49 

10 

34 

4 

54 

2 

Stafford 

102 

3 

00 

0 

53 

r* 

4 

34 

10 

59 

11 

Salop 

104 

8 

65 

8 

56 

6 

34 

8 

87 

1 

Hereford 

1 13 

6 

64 

0 

58 

5 

34 

4 

64 

6 

We  re  ester 

113 

2 

62 

0 

t>8 

5 

38 

/ 

59 

9 

Warwick 

117 

8 

00 

c 

58 

5 

37 

o 

-C 

65 

O 

Wilts 

113 

8 

00 

c 

53 

10 

35 

6 

61 

8 

Berks 

118 

1 

00 

0 

47 

2 

33 

10 

60 

9 

Oxford 

114 

1 

00 

0 

47 

6 

30 

10 

56 

6 

Bucks 

115 

0 

00 

0 

46 

4 

33 

0 

56 

5 

Brecon 

123 

0 

00 

l 

64 

0 

32 

0 

00 

O' 

1 

A A 

( . 

-  G 

•iQ 

A 

(\ 

ivi  o  tj  tgxHn  • 

1  uo 

1 

Uv 

O  ** 

oo 

4 

\)\T 

V 

Radnor 

121 

4 

00 

0 

57 

4 

31 

2 

00 

6 

MARITIME  COUNTIES. 

Wheat  Rj'e  Barly  Oats  Beaus. 


Essex 

Kent 

Sussex 

Suffolk 

Catnb. 

Norfolk 


Average  of  England  and  Wales,  per  quarter. 

106  8p5  8|51  6}31  7p7  6 
Average  of  Scotland,  {jer  quarter: 

^86  0|41  S[44  1  j29  OpO  11 
Aggregate  Average  Prices  of  the  Twelve  Ma¬ 
ritime  Districts  of  England  and  Wales,  by 
which  Exportation  and  Bounty  are  to  be 


s. 

113 

116 

118 

105 

103 

101 

95 

90 

94 

87 

89 


York 
Durham 
Northum 
Cumberl 
Westtnor.  90 
Lancaster  93 
Chester  91 
Flint  97 
Denbigh  101 
Anglesea  00 
Carnarv.  94 
Merionet.  99 


Pembroke  100 
Carmarthl  15 
Glamorg.  1 14 
Gloucest.  1 1 9 
Somerset  122 
Monmo.  128 
Devon  1 1 3 
Cornwall  106 
Dorset  1 1 8 
Hants  116 


d 

s. 

d. 

f. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

H 

57 

0 

49 

0 

33 

8 

54 

6 

0 

54 

C 

■i  1 

6 

34 

0 

52 

S 

0 

00 

( 

50 

6 

34 

0 

51 

O 

1 

54 

9 

-t4 

7 

31 

5 

50 

5 

9 

56 

It 

42 

8 

28 

0 

53 

5 

8 

53 

0 

43 

1 

31 

6 

49 

6 

10 

52 

4 

+7 

1 

29 

0 

55 

10 

53 

6 

43 

1 

29 

7 

55 

1 

3 

00 

0 

r8 

11 

30 

A 

00 

0 

i  u 

53 

4 

45 

o 

jL 

29 

10 

00 

0 

1 1 

50 

11 

ii 

6 

29 

5 

00 

o 

s 

18 

1 

;o 

8 

27 

S 

00 

0 

6 

00 

0 

52 

3 

33 

6 

00 

0 

10 

00 

V 

55 

10 

00 

Q 

tO 

0 

e- 

4 

00 

c 

57 

0 

30 

6 

00 

0 

6 

00 

0 

57 

1 

29 

r- 

i 

00 

0 

o 

00 

A> 

>5 

0 

26 

6 

00 

a 

0 

00 

0 

49 

4 

27 

8 

00 

o 

8 

00 

0 

52 

2 

30 

8 

00 

a 

6 

00 

0 

56 

0 

19 

5 

00 

0 

2 

00 

( 

59 

0 

24 

0 

00 

0 

0 

00 

o 

68 

8 

25 

0 

00 

0 

0 

00 

0 

65 

4 

3C f 

4 

00 

0 

4 

00 

0 

56 

7 

35 

2 

65 

10 

11 

00 

0 

56 

9 

32 

8 

60 

10 

4 

00 

0 

61 

1 

00 

0 

00 

0 

•V 

00 

0 

51 

6 

29 

4 

00 

0 

O 

00 

0 

53 

5 

26 

8 

00 

0 

0 

00 

0 

54 

3 

35 

0 

00 

0 

11 

00 

0 

50 

10 

36 

0 

64 

0 

6 

54 

7 

49 

11 

30 

8 

56 

9 
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PRICES  OF  FLOUR,  December  23  : 

Fine  per  Sack  1 00s.  Seconds  90s.  to  95s.  Bran  per  Q.  16s.  to  17s.  Pollard  28s.  to  52s. 

RETURN  of  WHEAT,  in  Mark-Lane,  including  only  from  Dec.  9  to  Deo.  14: 
Total  5729  Quarters.  Average  11 5s.  5fd. — 4s.  5 d.  higher  than  last  Return. 

OATMEAL, -per  Boll  of  liOlbs.  Avoirdupois,  December  21,  54s.  lid. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  December  25,  43s.  9|d.  per  CwL 
PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  December  27 : 

Kent  Bags . 4/.  0s.  to  6/.  0s. 

Sussex  Ditto. . .3L  15s.  to  51.  10s. 

Essex  Ditto . ..4/.  10s.  to  6/.  0s. 


'  w - - - j  — 

Kent  Pockets . 51.  10s.  to  7/.  10& 

Sussex  Ditto . 51.  0s.  to  61.  o>. 

Farnham  Ditto . 10/.  0s.  to  1 1/.  10s, 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  November  26  : 

St.  James’s,  Hay  4/.  15s.  Straw  liL  6s.  6d.  —  Whitechapel,  Hay  51.  is.  Clover  61.  1 6s.  6d. 
Straw  2/,  7s. — Smithtield,  Clover  61.  5s.  Old  Hay  5i.  Straw  2/.  4s. 

SMITH  FI  ELD,  December  27.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  Stone  of  81bs.. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  this  Day: 
Beasts  about  773.  Calves  90. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  2,680. 


Pigs  200. 


Beef . -.4s.  Sd.  to  6s.  Oft/. 

Mutton . 5s.  0 d.  to  6s.  4 d. 

Veal . ...5s.  Sd,  to  7s.  Sd. 

Pork . 5s.  Od.  to  6s.  Sd. 

COALS,  November  27  :  Newcastle  46s.  6d.  to  55s.  Sunderland  49s. 

SOAP,  Yellow  92s.  Mottled  102s.  Curd  106s.  CANDLES,  12s.  6d.  per  Doz.  Moulds  1 3s.  6d, 
TALLOW,  per  Slone,  Sib.  St  James’s  4s.  10d.  Clare  4 s',  lid,  Whitechapel  4s.  9d. 
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Embellished  with  a  View  of  the  Mansion  House,  in  the  Old  Jewry,  London, 

and  of  Beckenham  Church,  in  Kent. 
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Mansion  House,  Old  Jewry'. 
HIS  elegant  old  Mansion,  which 
may  shortly  be  for  ever  taken 
from  the  public  view,  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  several  Lord  Mayors; 
and  particularly  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Claytoh,  kut.  (whose  title-deeds  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Grocers’ 
Company,  to  whom  the  premises 
and  ground  belong).  An  entertain¬ 
ment  given  there  by  him  is  thus  no¬ 
ticed  by  Harris,  in  his  “  Reigu  of 
James  II.”  8vo,  page  25. 

(<  On  the  pth  of  March,  1680,  King; 
Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of  York  did 
Sir  Robert  Clayton,  then  Lord  Mayor, 
the  honour  to  sup  with  him  at  his  house 
in  the  Old  Jewry:  the  King  and  the 
Duke,  as  they  passed,  having  a  lane 
made  for  them  by  the  Trained  Bands 
upon  the  guard,  from  Cheapside  to  his 
Lordship’s  house,  where  the  said  Lord 
Mayor,  accompanied  by  several  of  the 
Aldermen  and  the  two  Sheriffs,  received 
them  at  the  gate  amidst  the  shouts  of 
the  people.” 

It  has  siuce  been  inhabited  by  many 
respectable  Citizens;  and,  among 
others,  by  the  late  celebrated  sur¬ 
geon  Sharp.  At  present  it  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  “  The  London  Institution, 
for  the  Advancement  of  Literature 
and  the  Diffusion  of  useful  Know¬ 
ledge,”  established  by  Royal  Charter, 
dated  Jan.  21,  1807  1 the  Society, 

however,  are  about  to  remove  to  a 
capacious  house  in  King’s  Arms  yard, 
Coleman  street. — The  late  celebrated 
Greek  Professor,  Richard  Person, 
was  their  principal  librarian;  who 
was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Maltby,  esq. 


The  interior  of  the  house  is  su¬ 
perbly  finished,  and  the  walls  of  the 
hall  and  principal  staircase  decorated 
with  paintings,  in  chiaro  obscuro,  of 
Hercules  andOmphale  by  Sir  J. Thorn- 
bill,  now  in  the  highest  preservation. 

This  fine  Mansion  having  a  plain 
gateway  only  leading  to  it,  and  be¬ 
ing  concealed  from  public  view7  by 
the  houses  of  the  street,  many  pass 
by  without  knowing  that  such  a 
building  exists.  '  P. 

Clarendon  HotiseF, 

(From  the  Oxford  Herald.) 

OME  time  in  the  year  1662, 
Charles  the  Second  entered  into 
that  impolitic  and  disgraceful  treaty 
which  disposed  of  Dunkirk  to  the 
King  of  France.  Upon  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  matter,  when  the  nation 
had  had  sufficient  time  to  weigh  the 
mischievous  tendency  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  it  excited  loud  discontent, 
and  was  universally  condemned.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  while  that  event  was  re¬ 
cent  in  memory,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon  began  to  erect  a  Mansion 
as  a  family  residence;  and  although 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
size  or  stateliness  either  unfitting  hig 
rank,  office,  or  fortune,  there  were 
not  wanting  some  of  those  rumourers, 
whose  malicious  garrulity  never  seekg 
for  facts  to  assert,  that  the  cost  was 
provided  for  by  a  pecuniary  recom- 
pence  made  from  the  King  out  of  tbo 
money  paid  by  France  as  a  bribe  for 
the  sanction  and  countenance  given 
by  the  Chancellor  to  that  imprudent 
contract.  Hence  Clarendon  House, 


*  The  design  of  the  London  Institution  is  to  promote  the  diiiusion  of  Scienc® 
Literature,  and  the  Arts.  Its  views  at  present  are  confined  to  three  objects  :  1.  The 
acquisition  of  a  valuable  and  extensive  Library.— 2.  The  diffusion  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge  by  the  means  of  Lectures  and  Experiments.'  3.  I  he  establishment  of  a  Read¬ 
ing-room,  where  the  foreign  and  domestic  journals^  and  other  peiiodical  works, 
and  the  best  pamphlets  and  new  publications,  shall  be  provided  foi  the  use  of  the 
proprietors  and  subscribers/'’ — In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  it  ma^  be  obseived, 
the  Institution  have  collected,  at  a  large  expence,  some  of  the  rarest  and  most 

splendid  specimens  of  Typography  m  the  kingdom. 

f  There  is  a  large  Sheet  Print,  a  view  of  this  House;  and  aiso  a  small  one,  a 
$opy  from  it.  Edit. 

Gent.  Ma&.  Suppl.  LXXXL  Part  iL  ft® 
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as  soon  as  built,  was  opprobriously 
nick-named  Dunkirk  House;  and  this 
idle  and  unfounded  clamour  was  so 
universal,  that  Clarendon  afterwards, 
when  writing  the  continuation  of  his 
life,  considered  some  apology  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  excess  in  building.  “  He 
could  not,”  he  sa ys,  “  reflect  upon  any 
one  thing  he  had  done  (amongst  many 
which  he  doubted  not  were  justly 
liable  to  the  reproach  of  weakness 
and  vanity),  of  which  he  was  so  much 
ashamed,  as  he  was  of  the  vast  ex- 
ence  he  had  made  in  the  building  of 
is  house;  which  had  more  contri¬ 
buted  to  that  gust  of  envy  that  had 
so  violently  shaken  him,  than  any 
misdemeanour  that  he  was  thought 
to  have  been  guilty  of;  aud  which 
had  infinitely  discomposed  his  whole 
affairs,  and  broken  his  estate.  For 
all  which  he  had  no  other  excuse  to 
make,  than  that  he  was  necessitated 
to  quit  the  habitatiou  he  was  in  at 
Worcester  House,  which  the  owner 
required,  and  for  which  he  had  al¬ 
ways  paid  five  hundred  pounds  yearly 
rent,  aud  could  not  fiud  any  conve¬ 
nient  house  to  live  in,  except  he 
built  one  himself  (to  which  he  was 
too  much  inclined);  and  that  he  had 
so  much  encouragement  thereunto 
from  the  King  himself,  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  vouchsafed  to  appoint  the  place 
upon  whjch  it  should  stand,  and  gra¬ 
cious]  v  to  bestow  the  inheritance  of 
the  land  upon  him  after  a  short  term 
of  years,  which  he  purchased  from 
the  present  possessor:  whieh  appro¬ 
bation  and  bounty  of  his  Majesty 
was  his  greatest  encouragement.” — 
This  statement  completely  falsifies 
the  report ;  and  the  refutation  is  fur¬ 
ther  confirmed  by  the  gift  of  the 
King. 

By  letters  patent,  dated  the  23d  of 
August,  16th  Charles  II.  (1 665)  there 
was  a  grant  of  the  ground  made 
whereon  Clarendon  House  afterwards 
stood,  with  the  gardens,  unto  Ed¬ 
ward  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  his  son 
and  heir  apparent,  Henry  Viscount 
Cornbury,  and  their  heirs.  From  the 
present  state  of  the  Metropolis,  this 
grant  appears  very  extensive,  and  of 
extraordinary  value;  hut  at  the  time 
it  was  made,  the  population  of  Lon¬ 
don  had  not  sufficiently  increased  to 


excite  speculation  in  building  in  any 
of  the  adjoining  fields.  The  exact 
spot  where  the  Douse  stood  seems 
uncertain.  According  to  Pennant, 
it  was  built  with  “  the  stones  intended 
for  the  re-budding  of  St.  Paul  s,”  up¬ 
on  “  the  site  of  the  present  Grafton- 
street ;”  but  the  section  of  the  map, 
copied  by  Smith,  in  his  Illustrations, 
and  other  authorities,  certainly  place 
it  much  nearer  St.  James’ s-street, 
perhaps  towards  the  middle,  and 
across  what  now  forms  the  street- 
way  in  Albennirle-street.  The  land' 
was  parcel  of  the  manor  or  bailiwick 
of  St.  James’s,  and  encircled  by  the 
Estates  of  John  Lord  Berkeley,  Ri¬ 
chard  Earl  of  Burlington,  Mr.  Mad¬ 
dox,  Conduit-mead,  land  called  the 
Peunyless  Bank,  with  aWeslern  ex¬ 
tension  approaching  the  brook  that 
found  a  course  through  the  vale  of 
Piccadilly  near  w  here  Lord  Coventry’s 
house  is  now  erected,  and  where  a 
convenient  stone  bridge  then  gave 
name  to  part  of  the  adjoining  mea¬ 
dow.  It  seems  probable,  that  bey  ond 
Dover-street  and  Bond-street,  formed 
the  West  and  East  boundaries,  and 
Grafton-street,  and  Piccadilly  *,  those 
of  the  North  and  South. 

Clarendon  continues  his  observa¬ 
tions,  that  “  his  own  unskillulaess  in 
architecture,  and  the  positive  under¬ 
taking  of  a  gentleman  (who  had 
skill  enough,  and  a  good  reward  for 
his  skill),  that  the  expence  should 
not  amount  to  a  third  part  of  what  in 
truth  it  afterw'ards  amounted  to, 
which  he  could,  w  ithout  eminent  in¬ 
convenience,  have  disbursed,  involved 
him  in  that  rash  enterprise,  that 
proved  so  fatal  and  mischievous;  not 
only  in  the  accumulation  of  envy  and 
prejudice  that  it  brought  upon  him, 
but  in  the  entanglement  of  a  great 
debt,  that  broke  all  his  measures; 
and,  under  the  weight  of  his  sudden 
unexpected  misfortune,  made  his  con¬ 
dition  very  Uneasy,  and  near  insup¬ 
portable.  And  this  he  took  occasions 
to  confess,  and  to  reproach  himself 
with  the  folly  of  it.” — This  unfortu¬ 
nate  error  of  calculation,  by  the  Ar¬ 
chitect,  involved  his  Employer  in  pe¬ 
cuniary  difficulties,  long  before  the 
completion  of  the  building.  On  the 
13th  of  May,  (1666)  scarcely  nine 


*  Only  the  upper  part  of  this  street  was  called  Piccadilly;  the  other  portion  was 
known  as  the  road  to  Hyde  Park;  and,  about  1700,  that  part  forming  the  boun- 
tery  ni  question  i§  described  as  Piccadilly,  alias  Portugall-street. 

months 
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months  after  the  grant  of  the  Patent, 
he  was  forced  to  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  a  mortgage  to  Richard  Earl 
of  Burlington  and  Cork,  which  was 
carried  into  execution  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1668,  for  10,000/.  with 
interest,  which  no  doubt  formed  “  the 
entanglement  of  a  great  debt,”  above 
alluded  to  ;  and  this  fact  further  sub¬ 
stantiates  how  little  foundation  there 
ever  existed  for  supposing  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  have  obtained  any  large  sum 
of  money  by  the  fate  of  Dunkirk. 

What  was  the  whole  expence  of 
the  building  remains  unknown  ;  but 
the  sum  must  have  been  unusually 
large,  and  exceeding  any  su  n  his  for¬ 
tune,  though  considerable,  could 
otherwise  than  progressively  dis¬ 
charge.  “When  his  children,”  he  says, 
“  and  his  nearest  friends,  proposed 
and  advised  the  sale  of  it  in  his  ba¬ 
nishment,  for  the  payment  of  his 
debls,  and  making  some  provision  for 
two  younger  children ;  he  remained 
still  so  much  infatuated  with  the  de¬ 
light  he  had  enjoyed,  that,  though 
he  was  deprived  of  it,  he  hearkened 
very  unwillingly  to  the  advice;  and 
expressly  refused  to  approve  it,  until 
such  a  sum  should  be  offered  for  it, 
as  held  some  proportion  to  the  mo¬ 
ney  he  had  laid  out*.” — Such  an  offer 
was  probably  never  made  during  the 
life  of  Clarendon  ;  as,  early  after  his 
decease,  it  was  sold,  by  Henry,  then 
Eari  of  Clarendon,  to  Christopher, 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  for  25,000 /. ;  a 
sum  that  may  be  doubted  if  the 
Chancellor  would  have  considered  as 
in  “proportion  to  the  money  he  had 
laid  out.”  From  that  period,  the 
name  was  changed  to  “  Albemarle 
House.” 

The  strict  limitation  in  the  original 
patent  to  “  Heirs,”  perhaps  created 
doubts  that  occasioned  other  letters 
patent  of  10th  of  Nov.  1617,  which 
grant,  ratify,  and  confirm  that  part 
of  the  premises,  called  Albemarle 
Ground,  to  the  Duke,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever. 

It  may  be  lamented,  that  the  em¬ 
barrassed  state  of  Lord  Clarendon’s 
affairs  should,  at  his  demise,  have  ren¬ 
dered  an  early  sale  necessary.  With¬ 
in  a  short  period,  25,000/.  formed  a 
very  inadequate  sum  for  the  purchase 
of  that  centrical  plot  of  ground;  and 
the  family,  with  extended  possession, 

*  Clare nuon’s  Life,  p.  512. 


might  have  derived  a  more  fit  advan¬ 
tage  from  their  noble  Relative,  to 
which  his  situation  aud  virtues  so 
fairly  entitled  his  immediate  inhe¬ 
ritors. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  there  were  many  houses 
built  upon  different  parts  of  the  land, 
and  it  was  considered  a  place  of  fa¬ 
shionable  residence  by  our  first  No¬ 
bilily  ;  but  the  history  of  the  divided 
possessions  falls  not  withiu  the  pre¬ 
sent  inquiry.  Documents  for  ihe 
above  dates  are  preserved  at  the  Rolls 
Chapel.  The  only  trace  which  the 
v  urious  Antiquary  wili  now  tmd  upon 
the  spot,  to  indicate  the  immaculate 
Clarendon  once  had  possessions  there, 
arises  from  the  modern  adoption  of 
a  possessor  of  a  small  piece  of  the 
land  lying  towards  Bond-street,  here¬ 
tofore  abutting  on  Burlington  Gar¬ 
dens.  This  patch  of  ground  was  pro¬ 
bably  first  purchased  by  Henry  Lord 
Dover,  whereon  the  present  house 
was  erected  by  Charles  second  Duke 
of  Grafton,  aud  is  now  distinguished 
as  “  Clarendon  Hotel.” 

Cond. tit-street.  J.  H. 

Mr.  Lrban,  August  IT. 

IF  you  think  the  following  statis¬ 
tical  account  of  the  town  of  Shef¬ 
field,  taken  in  the  yetfr  1615,  suffici¬ 
ently  curious  to  merit  insertion  in 
your  valuable  Repository,  it  is  much 
at  your  service.  The  original  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  by  whose  per¬ 
mission  it  is  copied  and  transmitted 
for  the  purpose  above-mentioned. 
Yours,  &c.  D.  O. 

“  By  a  survey  of  the  towne  ot  bhef- 
feld,  taken  the  second  daie  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1615,  by  24  of  the  most  suffi¬ 
cient  inhabitants  there,  it  appeared, 
that  there  are,  in  the  towne  of  Shef¬ 
field,  2, 20T  people;  of  which  there  are, 
725,  which  are  not  able  to  live 
without  the  charity  of  their  neigh¬ 
bor. — These  are  all  begging  poore. 

100  householders,  which  relieve 
others.  —  These,  though  the  best 
sort,  are  but  poor  artihceis,  and 
amongst  them  is  not  one  that  can 
keepe  a  teame  on  his  own  lands,  and 
not  above  ....  which  have  lands  of 
their  own  to  keep  a  cowe, 

160  householders,  not  able  to  re¬ 
lieve  others.  —  These  are  such  as, 
though  they  beg  not,  are  not  able 
to  abyde  the  storing  of  one  fort- 

slight’s 
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night’s  sicknesses,  but  would  there¬ 
by  be  driven  to  beggary. 

1,222  children  ami  servants  of  the 
Said  householders. — The  greater  part 
of  these  are  such  as  live  of  small 
wages,  and  are  constrained  to  worke 
dore  to  provide  them  necessaries.” 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  11. 

S  Topography  is  not  only  the 
fashionable,  but  the  rational  and 
pleasing  pursuit  of  the  present  time, 
might  dot  a  publication  of  engravings 
of  the  autient  Ecclesiastical  and  other 
Public  Seals,  with  a  description  of 
each,  and  arranged  according  to  the 
several  counties  of  the  Empire,  be  a 
work  of  much  curiosity  and  interest? 
Of  many  such  the  matrices  are  yet  in 
existence,  as  the  exlensivc  collections 
of  the  late  Mr.Tyssen  and  Mr.  Gough 
zift'orded  abundant  proof ;  these  are 
indeed  now  dispersed,  but  the  pur¬ 
chasers  at  both  these  sales  might 
without  difficulty  be  ascertained ;  and 
I  should  apprehend,  that  neither  any 
of  them,  or  the  many  other  Propri¬ 
etors  of  similar  seals,  would  be  averse 
to  supply  impressions  in  wax,  from 
the  matrices  in  their  possession,  to 
any  person  inclined  to  promote  a 
work  of  this  nature.  If  any  of  your 
numerous  Correspondents  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  possess  either  matrices  or  im¬ 
pressions  of  Abbey  Seals,  or  others  of 
a  public  kind,  relative  to  any  part  of 
the  county  of  Warwick,  I  should  feel 
obliged,  by  their  communicating 
iome  descriptive  account  of  them 
through  your  pages;  and  still  more 
so,  by  a  disposition  to  exchange  them 
for  books  of  an  adequate  value,  for 
which  purpose  a  medium  would  be 
thankfully  proposed.— It  will  also  be 
esteemed  a  favour  conferred  by  any 
of  your  Correspondents,  who  will  in¬ 
form  me,  if  there  be  any  one,  or 
how  many,  original  and  unquestion¬ 
able  paintings  of  Shakspeare  in  ex¬ 
istence,  and  in  whose  possession  they 
now  are ;  also  what  may  be  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  proof  of  such  authenticity; 
and,  in  short,  where  may  be  found 
the  best  accredited,  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  portrait  of  our  immortal 
Bard.  N.  S.  L. 

Mr.  Urban,  Leicester,  Aug.  11. 
ANY  of  your  Headers  doubt¬ 
less  have  read  a  short  work, 
intituled  “  A  Walk  through  Lei- 
e^ster,”  containing  a  description  of 


the^town  and  its  environs,  with  re¬ 
marks  upon  its  History  and  Antiqui¬ 
ties.  Of  these  remarks,  some  are  as 
curious  as  they  are  hold  ;  I,  perhaps, 
may  add,  as  they  are  erroneous.  Of 
this  latter  character,  I  must  contend; 
are  the  observations  upon  the  Tesse- 
lated  Roman  Pavement*,  which  has 
been  long  and  justly  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  curious  pieces  of  anti¬ 
quity  in  the  place,  or  perhaps  in  the 
island,  the  pavements  of  Horlcstow 
not  excepted.  The  Author  of  the 
Work  above-mentioned  affirms,  that 
the  subject  of  the  piece  is  not  the 
story  of  Diana  and  ActjeOn ;  an  opi¬ 
nion  long  received  by  many  of  the 
most  ingenious  persons  who  have  vi¬ 
sited  it.  That  the  pavement  does  re¬ 
present  the  story  of  Diana  and  Ac- 
tffion,  the  following  considerations 
lead  me  to  believe.  The  stag  looks 
upon  the  figure,  certainly  a  female, 
with  such  surprise  and  awe,  as  may 
be  expected  to  have  prevailed  in  Ac¬ 
tion’s  countenance  at  the  moment 
of  his  metamorphosis.  One  hand  of 
the  lady  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of 
sprinkling  the  water,  by  which  the 
transformation  of  Action  was  effect¬ 
ed  ;  her  back  indeed  is  turned  to  the 
Stag,  a  posture  different  from  the 
manner  in  which  some  painters  have 
represented  this  story,  but,  however, 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  modest 
character  of  the  chaste  Goddess;  and 
the  veil,  which  she  is  casting  over 
her  shoulders,  seems  to  be  applied  in 
the  manner  to  which  the  surprize  of 
the  moment  would  naturally  lead. 
The  figure  in  front,  which  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Work  calls  a  Cupid,  may 
not  be  a  representation  of  that  god, 
but  rather  one  of  Action’s  own  at¬ 
tendants,  w  ho,  in  consequence  of  his 
metamorphosis,  aud  through  an  ea¬ 
gerness  for  killing  a  fine  stag,  would 
immediately  become  his  enemy  no  less 
than  were  the  hounds  themselves. 

I  could  wish  every  person,  fond  of 
Antiquities,  to  visit  the  pavement  I 
have  been  speaking  of.  1  could  wish 
also  the  Author  of  4‘  The  Walk”  to 
re-consider  this  part  of  it;  and  I 
should  wish  also  to  see  the  opinion  of 
any  candid  inquirer,  concerning  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  these  my  obser¬ 
vations.  Philippas. 

*  It  is  probably  a  representation  of  the 
Fable  of  Cyparissu6.  See  a  fine  engrav¬ 
ing  of  it  in  “  The  History  of  Leicester¬ 
shire,"  vol.  J.  p.  10.  Bdit, 

Mu 
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Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  12. 

N  a  Topographical  description  of 
Oswestry,  Shropshire,  at  p.  409 
of  your  Magazine  tor  May  1810,  oc¬ 
curs  this  sentence  : — “'On  the  North 
side  of  the  church-yard  is  a  pleasant 
walk,  shaded  by  a  double  row  of 
trees ;  at  the  top  is  a  handsome  al¬ 
cove,  4  from  storms  a  shelter,  and 
from  heat  a  shade.’”  In  a  written 
tour  in  Wales,  in  the  summer  of 
1810,  is  this  sentence  : — “  At  the  end 
of  a  walk,  in  the  church-yard,  is  a 
building,  which  seemed  like  a  coach¬ 
house:  we  were  rather  surprized  and 
amused,  at  being  told,  that  it  was  a 
summer-house,  and  belonged  to  the 
parish.”  The  impression  which  is 
made  by  the  same  object  on  differ¬ 
ent  persons,  is  frequently  directly 
contrary,  though  each,  at  the  time 
his  observation  is  made,  is  willing  to 
believe  that  he  is  struck  by  an  object, 
as  the  generality  of  persons  of  taste 
aud  judgment  would  be.  If  the  “  al¬ 
cove"  could  have  been  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  print  of  the  Church,  it  would 
have  enabled  your  Readers  to  judge 
'which  of  these  descriptions  of  that 
superb  structure  is  the  more  just. 

Yours,  &c.  A.  E.  0. 


Mr.  Urban,  lVov.  14. 

T  has  been  a  circumstance  of  some 
comment  and  reflection,  that  of 
those  men,  who  have  been  “  famous 
in  their  generation,”  and  who  have, 
at  their  deaths,  been  received  into 
that  sacred  band  which  “  peoples 
great  Henry’s  tombs,”  two,  whose 
illustrious  characters  are  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  their  country,  and  who 
had  scarcely  ever  met  in  opinion  in 
their  lives,  should,  at  their  deaths, 
meet  so  nearly  in  the  grave.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  two  distinguished 
Civilians  of  the  16th  century,  Dua- 
renus  and  Balduinus,  known  at  the 
time  they  flourished  by  the  names  of 
Duaren  de  St.  Brien,  and  Baudouin 
d’Arras,  experienced  a  similar  fate. — 
These  celebrated  men  professed  the 
Roman  law  at  Bourges,  and  were 
decided  antidikoi.  Baudouin  issnid, 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Hypolitus,  at  Bourges, 
near  his  great  adversary  Duaren. — 
“  Thus  (says  a  French  writer)  Pro¬ 
vidence  was  pleased,  that  these  two, 
who  could  never  agree  together  in 
their  lives,  should  rest  together  after 
their  deaths,” 


Dr.  Ducarel  observes,  that  the 
44  King  (Henry  VT.)  had  a  mint  at  Ca¬ 
lais,”  and  that  44  the  coins  struck  in 
that  town  are  very  common.”  I  beg 
the  favour  of  being  informed,  in 
what  extent  the  words  very  common 
must  now  be  understood.  1  have 
lately  seen  a  Calais  groat  of  Henry  V* 
which  nearlycor responds  w  ith  No.  i  16, 
in  Pi.  ix.  of  his  4  4, Series  of  Anglo-Gal¬ 
lic  Coins,”  p.  39.  1  beg  aiso  to  be  in¬ 

formed  of  the  value  of  the  Irish 
shilling  of  James,  which  appears  in 
PI.  6.  126,  of  Simon’s  44  Essay  ou 
Irish  Coins.” 

Yours,  &c.  A.  E.  0. 

Mr.  Urban,  Northiam ,  Dec.  4. 

T  a  time  when  Dissenters  and 
Sectaries,  of  as  many  denomina¬ 
tions  as  the  catalogue  of  heathen  De¬ 
ities  can  exhibit,  are  claiming  the  to¬ 
leration  of  a  liberal  and  indulgent  Go¬ 
vernment,  to  an  absurd  aud  snameful 
exieut;  and,  under  the  plea  of  reli¬ 
gious  principles ,  are  pursuing  their 
iusidious  attempts  (there  is  too  much 
cause  to  apprehend)  to  subvert  the 
establishments  of  Church  and  State* 
which,  they  know,  are  inseparably 
connected;  the  watchful  care  ami  uu- 
remitted  exertions  of  the  true  Friends 
of  both  are  indispensably  requisite 
to  counteract  and  defeat  them  ;  and 
particularly  those  in  Holy  Orders , 
who  either  hold  the  important  sta¬ 
tions  of  Prelates  and  Dignitaries,  or 
the  subordinate  offices  of  the  Clergy 
at  large,  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
Christian  worship,  and  support  the 
venerable  fabrick  in  which  it  is  main¬ 
tained.  Upon  these  principles  it  is, 
that  some  of  that  order,  to  prove 
themselves  zealously  aft,  ♦  ted  in  so 
good  a  cause,  have  been  induced  to 
give  public  extemporary  Lectures  in 
their  respective  Churches,  separately 
from  the  common  and  regular  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Sabbath,  aud  on  other 
days ;  whereby  they  have  incurred 
the  censorious  appellation  of  Clerical 
Enthusiasts,  the  disapprobation  of 
many  who  are  not  so  zealously  affect¬ 
ed,  and  perhaps  of  some  who  really 
are,  from  entertaining  an  opinion, 
that  they  are  taking  a  wroug  mode  of 
promoting  it;  and  this  in  particular, 
with  regard  to  extempore  preaching, 
which,  it  must  be  owned,  however 
qualifted  the  Preacher,  is  general!)  too 
diffuse,  and  seldom  so  correct  as  the 
subject*  of  religious  discussion  rev 
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squire:  but  while  practical  exhorta¬ 
tions.,  delivered  in  this  way,  by  per¬ 
sons  of  education  and  sound  princi¬ 
ples,  are  found' to  carry  with  them  a 
force  and  effect,  of  which  prepared 
and  written  discourses  too  oiteu  fail, 
much  may  be,  with  truth,  asserted 
and  admitted  in  their  favour.  In  the 
number  of  those  who  have  thus  ven¬ 
tured  to  employ  their  talents,  and  ex¬ 
ert  their  laudable  endeavours,  stands 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Durham,  Sate  Curate 
of  Berkley,  in  Sussex,  and  now  of 
Rolvenden,  in  Kent,  who.,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Nov.  28,  delivered  an  Evening1 
Lecture  in  the  parish  church  of  Roi- 
venden  (which  he  has  established 
monthly),  and  selected  for  his  subject 
the  Hth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  wisich 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  at  the  period 
the  prophecy  alludes  to,  shall  intro¬ 
duce  upon  the  earth  a  second  para¬ 
dise,  and  the  influence qf  the  Gospel, 
universally  diffused,  shall  effect  th;.t 
blessed  change  in  toe  principles,  tem¬ 
per,  and  conduct  of  Die  human  race, 
which  is  so  admirably  expressed  in 
the  figurative  description  pi  the  most 
savage  animals,  divested  of  ail  their 
ferocity,  and  living  in  perfect  .agree¬ 
ment,  with  those  of  the  mo$t  harm¬ 
less  and  domestic  nature,  to  the  en¬ 
tire  abolition  of  every  baneful  qua¬ 
lity,  and  every  fear  of  injury ;  so 
that  the  unguarded  weakness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  infancy  and  Childhood  shall 
be  perfectly  secure  from  harm,  and 
their  innocence  prevail  in  every  stage 
of  life,  to  the  extinction  of  all  cor¬ 
rupt  and  evil  passions,  and  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  purity,  benevolence,  and 
concord  in  the  world.  It  is  evident, 
observed  the  Preacher,  that  this  hap¬ 
py  period  D  not  yet  arrived;  for,  in¬ 
stead  of  men  beating  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
prunmg-hooks,  nations  still  continue 
to  lift  up  the  sword  against  nations, 
fresh  engines  of  war  are  every  day  in¬ 
vented,  and  its  destructive  art  conti¬ 
nues  to  be  learnt,  and  to  deluge  more 
especially  tire  Christian  countries  of 
the  earth  with  blood.  How  Ions  this 
unchristian  system,  this  dreadful 
scourge,  may  exist,  we  cannot  pre¬ 
sume  to  say  ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of 
every  individual,  and  it  is  also  a  duty 
of  infinite  importance,  to  correct  in 
himself,  and  in  a  great  degree  sub¬ 
due,  his  own  evil  passions, which,  com¬ 
bined  with  those  of  others,  produce 
the  dire  calamities  we  suffer;  and  by 


admitting  the  Laws  of  Christ  to  go 
vern  him,  and  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  to  influence  his  conduct,  be 
will  leel  their  blessed  effects  on  him¬ 
self,  and  impart  them  to  ail  with 
whom  he  stands  connected,  both  in 
Ids  public  and  private  capacity,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  and  will  thus  assuredly 
contribute  to  promote  what  must 
eventually  be  done  by,the  united  re¬ 
formation  of  individuals,  with  the 
powerful  aid’ of  the 'Holy  Spirit,  that 
complete  establishment  of  the  divine 
G  vermnent,  or  Reign  of  Christ,  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  which 
the  Prop  hot  lias  so  forcibly  described 
and  predicted,  when  “  the  Earth  shall 
be  full  oj  ike  knowledge  of  the  Lordly 
as  the  waters  cover  the  dead’ 

Yours,  &c.  W.  B.  - 

Mr.  Urban,  Harwich ,  Oct.  8. 
BEG  leave  to  offer  for  your  ac¬ 
ceptance,  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Cavendish,  who  circumnavigated  the 
Globe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century. 

ct  Mr,  Thomas  Cavendish,  in  the  year 
1588,  at  his  own  charge,  equipped  three 
vessels  for  an  expedition  to  the  South  Sea, 
and  undertook  the  chief  command  him¬ 
self.  The  largest  of  the  vessels  employed 
by  him  in  this  enterprise  was  120  tons 
burthen,  and  was  named  the  Desire ; 
the  other  two  were,  the  Content,  of  60 
tons,  and  the  Hugh  Gallant,  of  40  tons. 
They  were  victualled  and  stored  for  a 
two  years’  voyage,  and  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  embarked  was  123.  Mr_ 
Cavendish,  who,  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  that  time,  was  styled  the  General, 
sailed  in  the  Desire. 

“  This  light  squadron  left  Plymouth 
July  21st,  1586.  After  having  touched 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  at  St.  Sebas¬ 
tian,  he  discovered  and  entered  the  har¬ 
bour  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  called 
Port  Desire,  and  remained  there  ten 
days.  Leaving  this  port,  on  the  evening 
of  the  eighth  day  he  entered  near  the 
Eastern  entrance  of  the  Strait ;  and 
while  he  lay  at  this  anchorage,  lights 
were  seen  on  the  shore  during  the  night, 
which  were  answered  from  the  ship. 
The  next  morning,  Cavendish  himself 
went  to  the  shore  in  a  boat,  and  saw 
three  Spaniards,  part  of  the  remnant  of 
Sarmiento’s  Celony.  These  men  made 
some  difficulty  in  trusting  themselves 
with  the  English  :  but  one  of  them,  at 
last,  embarked  in  the  boat,  and  the  two 
others  were  sent.- for  their  associates, 
whose  number  bad  been,  by  sickness  and 
famine,  reduced  to  fifteen,  twelve  mep 
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and  three  women,  though  originally  up¬ 
wards  of  two  hundred; 

“  When  the  General  arrived  on  board, 
he  found  the  wind  favourable  for  advanc¬ 
ing  tip  the  Strait;  upon  which,  without 
any  'waiting,  he  ordered  the  anchors  to 
be  taken  up,  and  the  ships  immediately 
sailed  forward,  leaving  the  wretched  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Spanish  Colony  with  this 
cruel  disappointment  added  to:  their 
other  miseries,  and  utterly  abandoned  of 
man,  both  friend  and  foe. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  ef  Mr, 
Cavendish  on  this  occasion,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  passage  of  the  Strait 
was  at  that  time,  with  great  reason,  re¬ 
garded  as  extremely  precarious  and  un¬ 
certain  ;  the  examples  of  failure  in  the 
attempt,  even  after  entrance  within  the 
Strait  had  been  gained,  were  numerous. 
In  warfare,  there  are  many  cases  wherein, 
by  the  general  practice  of  the  world,  the 
dictates  of  humanity  are  not  allowed  to 
influence  the  operations  of  hostility.  If 
Cavendish,  by  stopping  to  take  on  board 
the  remnant  of  the  Spanish  Garrison, 
bad  missed  his  passage,  and  been  forced 
to  return  home,  it  is  far  from  certain 
that  the  disappointment  of  his  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  those  of  his  followers,  would 
have  been  compensated  by  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  his  countrymen;  or  that  he  would 
have  stood  acquitted  in  the  general  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  world,  for  having  so  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  and 
converted  to  the  benefit,  what  had  been 
intended  for  the  annoyance, of  the  enemy. 
From  these  considerations,  it  may  be  ar¬ 
gued,  that  the  English,  in  not  staying  to 
relieve  the  Spanish  Colonists,  did  not 
act  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  practice  of  the  most  civilized  na¬ 
tions., 

u  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  time  necessary  for  tak¬ 
ing  these  people  on  board  could  scarcely 
have  exceeded  two  or  three  hours,  as  it 
is  most  probable  that  they  would  have 
been  all  waiting  in  readiness  to  embark 
by  the  time  that  boats  could  have  gone 
to  them  from  the  ships.  Considering  the 
shortness  of, the  required  detention,  the 
extraordinary  hardships  they  had  en¬ 
dured,  and  their  extreme  distress,  it 
must  excite  some  wonder,  that  the  claims 
of  humanity  did  not  prevail  for  their  pre¬ 
servation.  The  best  apology  that  can 
be  offered  for  the  conduct  of  the  English 
on  this  occasion  is,  that  they  could  not 
foresee,  or  reasonably  imagine,  that  re¬ 
lief  would  not  be  sent  to  the  Spaniards 
'  from  their  own  country. 

ts  Cavendish,  having  entered  the 
South  Sea,  arrived  at  (Quintero  (Farmer’s 
Bay),  March  30th,  158?.  When  the 
ships  came  to  anchor,  a  shepherd,  on  a 


hill  near  the  sea  side,  awoke,  and  seeing 
three  strange  vessels,  caught  a  horse 
that  was  grazing  mar  him,  and  road 
away  as  fast  as  he  could.  This  was  seea 
from  the  ships.  Shortly  after,  the  Ge¬ 
neral  landed  with  thirty  men;  and  before 
lie  had  been  an  hour  on  shore,  three 
armed  horsemen  appeared,  who  ap¬ 
proached  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Englishmen.  The  General 'sent  to  them 
two  of  his  men,  and,  in  their  company, 
to  serve  as  interpreter,  Hernandez,  the 
Spaniard  whom  he  had  brought  from  the 
Strait,  who,  it  seems,  before  he  was 
trusted  on  this  business,  made  many 
protestations  that  he  would  be  true  to 
the  General,  and  would  never  forsake 
him.  The  horsemen  made  signs,  thatj 
only  one  person  at  a  time  should  come 
to  them  ;  and  Hernandez  was  allowed  to 
go,  being  instructed  to  treat  with  them 
for  a  supply  of  provisions.  After  some 
conference,  Hernandez  returned,  and 
told  the  General,  he  had  reported  the 
English  to  be  Spaniards,  and  had  ob 
tamed  a  promise  of  being  furnished  with 
as  much  provisions  as  they  could  desire. 
All  this  was  believed  ;  and  Hernandez 
was  sent  a  second  time,  with  another 
message,  and  one  Englishman  with  him 
as  a  guard  :  but  the  horsemen  would  not 
consent  that  the  guard  should  come  near 
them ;  and  Hernandez  again  went  alone, 
who,  after  a  short  parley,  and  being  at' 
a  good  distance  from  the  English,  jump¬ 
ed  up  behind  one  of  the  horsemen,  and 
they  rode  off  at  full  gallop,  leaving 
the  Englishmen  to  complain  of  the  bad 
faith  of  Hernandez,  who,  ‘  notwith¬ 
standing  all  his  deep  and  damnable 
oaths,  that  he  would  never  forsake  them, 
but  would  die  on  their  side  before  he 
would  be  false/  bad  deceived  them. 
Some  share  of  the  blame  they  should 
have  placed  to  the  account  of  their  ow$ 
credulity. 

<•  On  the  14th  of  September,  1587, 
they  made  Cape  San  Lucas,  and,  on  this 
station,  keeping  sight  of  the  Cape,  they 
continued  to  cruize  till  the  4th  of  No¬ 
vember  On  the  morning  of  that  day, 
between  seven  and  eight  o’clock,  a 
strange  sail  was' discerned  from  the  mast 
head,  standing  in  for  the  Cape.  Cha.e 
was  immediately  given  by  the  English, 
and  this  proved  to  be  their  expected  * 
prey.  In  the  afternoon  they  got  close 
up  with  the  chace,  and  commenced  an 
attack  with  cannon  and  musquetrv. 
The  Spaniards  defended  their  ship  with 
courage,  and  the  engagement  was  of 
long  continuance.  In  the  course  of  the 
action,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  five 
or  six  hours,  the  English  attempted  to 
take  the  Spanish  ship,  by  boarding, 
but  she  being  fitted  with  dose  quar 
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ters *  *,  they  were  driven  back  with  the 
loss  of  two  men  killed  and  five  wounded. 
The  attack  was  afterwards  carried  on 
with  guns.  At  length,  the  Spaniards 
submitted,  and  the  English  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  prize,  which  did  not  disap¬ 
point  their  expectations.  In  the  action, 
the  English  lost  no  more  men  than  the 
two  already  mentioned ;  of  the  Spaniards, 
twelve  were  killed,  and  many  wounded. 

“  The  captured  ship  was  of  700  tons 
burthen,  commanded  by  Tomas  de  Al- 
zola:  her  name  was  the  Santa  Ana,  and 
she  belonged  to  the  King  of  Spain.  She 
had  treasure  on  hoard  in  specie  122,000 
pesos  of  gold  (in  English  money  43,800/.) 
besides  which,  she  had  a  valuable  cargo 
of  sattins,  silk,  musk,  and  various  mer¬ 
chandize  of  the  East  Indies.  They  took 
about  forty  tons  of  valuable  merchan¬ 
dize.  The  remainder  of  the  cargo,  about 
500  tons,  they  burnt  in  the  ship,  hav¬ 
ing  previously  landed  the  crew;  who, 
however,  after  the  departure  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  found  means  to  embark  on  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  bottom  of  their  vessel,  and 
to  reach  New  Spain. 

“  On  leaving  California,  Cavendish 
lost  his  remaining  consort,  the  smallest 
of  his  vessels  having  been  previously  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  his  own  ship,  the  Desire, 
he  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  touching  at 
St.  Helena,  and  aimed  at  Plymouth, 
September  the  1.9th,  1588,  two  years 
and  fifty  days  after  his  departure  from 
that  place. 

“  This  is  generally  reckoned  the  third 
circumnavigation  of  the  Globe,  which  is 
correct  in  respect  to  the  ship  in  which 
Mr.  Cavendish  sailed  ;  and  she  performed 
the  tour  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than 
either  of  her  predecessors. 

“  The  enterprize  of  Mr.  Cavendish  had 
great  advantages  over  the  more  early 
Ones  of  the  English  in  the  Paeilic  Ocean, 
in  being  legally  authorized.  In  the  con¬ 
duct  of  it,  the  Commander  was  sometimes 
wanting  in  prudence  and  vigilance  ;  but 
the  activity  and  courage  displayed  by 
hi  m  are  conspicuous,  and  his  success  has 
established  the  reputation  of  his  under¬ 
taking.  The  acts  of  waste  and  outrage, 
wantonly  committed  by  him,  without 
the  smallest  shew  of  remorse,  shew 
equally  a  rooted  hatred  against  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  a  disposition  naturally  cruel. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  Lord  Ilunsdon,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  in  which  is  the  following 

V - — - — — — . —  . 

*  Close  quarters  are  strong  wooden 
barricades  or  partitions,  which  are  fixed 
across  a  ship,  generally  under  the  quar¬ 
ter-deck  and  forecastle,  and  form  good 
places  of  retreat  when  a  ship  is  bearded 
by  an  enemy.  They  are  fitted  with  loop- 
boies  for  firing  musquetry  through. 


boast:  *  I  navigated  along  the  coast  of 
Chili,  Peru,  and  Nueva  Espanna,  where  I 
made  great  spoiles  :  I  burnt  and  sunk 
nineteen  sailes  of  ships,  small  and  great. 
All  the  villages  and  towns  that  ever  I 
landed  at,  I  burnt  and  spoiled.’ 

“  The  voyage  of  Mr.  Cavendish  was 
not  entirely  unproductive  of  advantage 
to  Geography.  The  only  discover)’,  how- 
ever,  of  any  importance,  which  can  be 
attributed  to  him,  is  that  of  the  harbour, 
named  by  him,  Port  Desire,  on  the  East 
coast  of  Patagonia.  The  nautical  re¬ 
marks  and  notes  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fuller, 
of  Ipswich,  must  have  given  useful  in¬ 
formation  to  the  Navigators  of  that 
time.  They  consist  of  a  list  of  latitudes 
of  many  of  the  Capes,  Bays,  and  others 
parts  of  the  coast,  seen  during  the  voy¬ 
age  ;  some  account  of  the  soundings, 
with  the  bearings  and  distances  of  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  land  from  each  other. 

“  Cavendish  himself,  in  1591,  sailed 
on  a  second  voyage  with  five  vessels. 
He  appears  to  have  expended  too  much 
time  on  the  coast  of  Brasil,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  he  did  not  arrive  at  tha 
Strait  till  the  middle  of  April :  he  there 
encountered  adverse  winds  and  a  severe 
winter;  and,  after  having  remained 
there  during  a  month,  he  became  so 
much  dispirited,  that  he  sailed  home¬ 
ward,  but  died  in  the  passage.  Tin* 
voyage  would  be  little  worthy  of  notice, 
had  not  the  persevering  determination 
of  Captain  John  Davis,  who  commanded 
one  of  Cavendish’s  ships,  prompted  him 
to  part  company  with  his  leader,  with 
the  intention  of  resuming  the  original 
design  of  the  voyage.  Shortly  after  this 
separation,  the  Islands  at  present  called 
Falkland’s  Islands,  were  discovered  by 
Davis.” — Harwich  Guide,  1808. 

GrimstoneHall, situate  in  theparish 
of  Trimley  St.  Martin,  in  the  hundred 
of  Colnies,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk* 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  Mr.  Thom  a? 
Cavendish,  where  there  are  two  ilexes 
still  standing,  which,  as  tradition  a& 
firms,  were  planted  by  him. 

Yours,  &c.  R.  R.  Barnes. 

M r .  Ur b a n ,  Todingham ,  Dec.  6. 
IIE  sad  and  awful  account  of  ths 
last  moments  of  the  noted  Thos, 
Paine  (as  recorded  in  p.  436),  brings 
to  my  recollection  a  short  narrative 
of  the  dosing  scenes  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  —  those  two  celebrated  Iiv 
fidels,  whose  superior  talents  and  per¬ 
nicious  doctrines  have,  I  am  afraid, 
diffused  as  much  contagion  among 
the  higher  ranks  of  society,  as  Paine’s 
little  wind  and  abandoned  principles 
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have  disseminated  poison  among  the 
lower  classes. 

The  account  I  allude  to  was  com¬ 
municated  by  the  pious  John  William 
de  la  Flechere ;  a  sketch  of  whose 
character,  contained  in  a  MS  Critique 
by  the  late  venerable  Hurd,  you  have 
inserted  in  Vol.  LXX  VIII.  p.  S69-, — 
And,  if  you  so  incline,  I  will,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  communication,  present 
your  Headers  with  an  Extract  from 
Mr.  Fletcher’s  Letter,  containing  the 
Narrative  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Yours,  &c.  Anne  Clarke. 

“  To  James  Ireland,  Esq. 
ec  My  dear  Friend,  Nyon,July  15,  1778. 

“  I  have  ventured  to. preach  once,  and 
to  expound  once,  in  the  Church.  Our 
ministers  are  very  kind,  and  preach  to 
the  purpose.  ******** 

“  In  one  of  my  letters,  I  promised 
you  some  anecdotes  concerning  the  death 
of  our  two  great  philosophers,  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau. 

“  Mr.  Tronchin,  the  physician  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  being  sent  for  to  at¬ 
tend  Voltaire  in  his  last  illness  at  Paris  ; 
Voltaire  said  to  him,  c  Sir,  I  desire  you 
would  save  my  life.  I  will  give  you  the  half 
of  my  fortune,  if  you  lengthen  out  my 
days  only  for  six  months.  If  not,  I  shall 
go  to  the  Devil,  and  shall  carry  you  away 
along  with  me  !’ 

“  Mr.  Rousseau  died  more  decently, 
as  full  of  himself,  as  Voltaire  was  of  the 
Wicked  one.  He  paid  that  attention  to 
Nature  and  the  natural  Sun,  which  the 
Christian  pays  to  Grace  and  the  Sun  of 
righteousness. — These  are  some  of  his 
last  words  to  his  wife,  which  I  copy  from 
a  printed  letter  circulating  in  these 
parts  :  Open  the  window,  that  1  may  see 
the  green  fields  once  more.  How  beau¬ 
tiful  is  Nature  !  How  wonderful  is  the 
Sun  !  See  that  glorious  light  it  sends 
forth  !  It  is  God,  who  calls  me.  How 
pleasing  is  death,  to  a  man  who  is  not 
conscious  of  any  sin.  OGod  !  my  soul 
is  now  as  pure  as  when  it  first  came  out 
of  thy  hands  :  crown  it  with  thy  hea¬ 
venly  bliss  I’ 

“  God  deliver  us,”  (adds  Mr.  F.) 
“  from  self  and  Satan ,  the  internal  and 
external  fiend! — The  Lord  forbid  we 
should  fall  into  the  snare  of  the  Saddu- 
cees,  with  the  former  of  those  two  fa¬ 
mous  men,  or  into  that  of  the  Pharisees, 
'with  the  latter. 

“  Farewell  in  Jesus.  J;  F.” 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  1. 

ECKENHAM  church,  Kent,  of 
which  the  annexed  plate  is  a 
correct  view,  has  undergone  a  variety 
.  Gent.  Mao.  Supplement f  1811. 
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of  alterations,  as  will  appear,  upon 
the  slightest  inspection,  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  our 
anlient  churches.  The  chancel  has 
been  deprived  of  the  great  Eastern 
window,  and  the  roofs  are  modern. 
As  the  drawing  now  presented  to  your 
Readers  was  not  originally  intended 
for  the  present  use  of  it,  the  Corre¬ 
spondent  who  sends  it  did  not  make 
any  notes  of  the  state  of  the  interior, 
he  therefore  begs  leave  to  refer  the 
curious  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lysons’s  “En¬ 
virons  of  London,”  where  may  be 
found  a  most  satisfactory  account  of 
the  parish. 

Yours,  &c.  M, 


Translation  of  the  33  d  Chapter  of 
Deuteronomy. 

(See  Page  5 1 2.) 

.  1.  And  this  is  the  blessing,  wherewith 
Moses,  the  man  of  the  Aleim,  blessed 
the  children  of  Israel,  before  his  death. 

2.  And  he  said : 

Jehovah  came  from  Sinai, 

And  rose  from  Seir  unto  them  ; 

He  shined  forth  from  Mount  Paran, 

And  came  with  ten  thousands  of  saints  ; 
A  fire  was  placed  to  him  at  his  right  hand. 

3.  He  verily  loved  the  peoples, 

(All  his  saints  are  in  thy  hand) 

And  they  were  between  thy  feet. 

And  received  of  thy  words  *. 

4.  He  commended  to  us  a  law, 

Even  Moses  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
Congregation  of  Jacob. 

5.  And  he  was  king  over  Jeshurun, 

When  the  heads  of  the  people  were  ga- 
.  thered  together, 

When  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  assembled,- 

6.  Reuben  shall  live,  and  not  die, 

And  his  men  shall  be  numerous. 

7.  And  this  of  Judah ;  and  he  said  : 

Hear,  Jehovah,  the  voice  of  Judah, 

And  bring  him  to  his  people  ; 

His  hands  shall  be  numerous  to  him, 
And  thou  shall  be  an  help  to  him  from 
his  enemies. 

8.  And  of  Levi  he  said  : 

Thy  Thmnmim,  and  thy  Urim,  shall  be 
thy  holy  one’s, 

Whom  thou  didst  prove  at  Massah, 
Whom  thou  didst  strive  with  at  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  Meribah. 

9.  Who  sayeth  of  his  father,  and  of  his 

mother,  “  I  regard  them  not,” 
And  doth  not  acknowledge  his  brethren. 
And  knoweth  not  his  own  son  5 
For  they  shall  observe  thy  words. 

And  keep  this  purification. 

*  Reading  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

10.  They 
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10.  They  shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments. 
And  Israel  thy  law ; 

They  shall  put  Incense  to  thy  nose, 

And  whole  burnt-offerings  on  thy  altar. 

11.  Bless,  Jehovah,  their  labour, 

And  accept  the  work  of  their  hands, 

Smite  through  the  loins  of  these  that 

rise  up  against  them, 

And  of  those  that  hate  them,  that  they 
rise  not  again. 

1 2.  And  of  Benjamin  he  said  * : 

The  Beloved  of  Jehovah  shall  dwell  in 
safety  by  him; 

He  shall  cover  over  him  every  day, 

And  between  his  shoulders  shall  he  dwell. 

13.  And  of  Joseph  he  said  : 

His  land  shall  be  blessed  of  Jehovah, 

For  the  precious  things  of  the  Heavens, 
and  for  the  dew, 

And  for  the  deep,  that  lieth  beneath, 

14.  And  for  the  precious  things,  the  pro¬ 

duces  of  the  Sun, 

And  for  the  precious  things  thrust  forth 
by  the  Moon,  [tient  mountains, 

15.  And  for  the  chief  things  of  the  an- 
And  for  the  precious  things  of  the  perpe¬ 
tual  hills, 

16.  And  for  the  precious  things  of  the 

Earth,  and  its  fulness, 

And  the  good  will  of  those  that  dwelt  in 
the  bush 

Shall  come  on  the  head  of  Joseph, 

And  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him, 
that  was  separated  from  his  brethren. 
17-  For  the  stateliness  of  the  firstling  of 
his  beeve  pertaineth  to  him, 

And  his  horns  are  the  horns  of  the  buffa- 
With  them  shall  he  push  the  peoples  [ioe, 
Together  to  the  ends  of  the  earth; 

And  these  shall  be  the  ten  thousands  of 
Ephraim,  [nasseh. 

And  these  shall  be  the  thousands  of  Ma- 

18.  And x>f  Zebulun  he  said: 

Rejoice,  Zebulun,  in  thy  going  forth. 
And,  Issachar,  in  thy  tents.-  [mountains, 

19.  They  shall  call  the  people  to  the 
There  shall  they  sacrifice  sacrifices  of 

righteousness,  [sea, 

For  they  shall  suck  the  abundance  of  the 
And  treasures  concealed  in  the  sand. 

20.  And  of  Gad  he  said; 

Blessed  be  he  that  en'argeth  Gad, 

Fie  lieth  down  as  a  lioness. 

And  leaseth  the  arm*,  and  also  the 
crown  of  the  head. 

21.  And  he  pro  vide  th  the  first  part  for 

himself. 

For  there,  in  a  portion  of  the  lawgiver, 
was  he  secured, 

And  he  came  with  the  heads  of  the  people. 
Fie  executed  the  righteousness  of  Jeho- 
And  his  judgments  with  Israel.  [vah, 

22.  And  of  Dan  he  said, 

Dan  shall  be  a  lion’s  whelp, 


*  Reading  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 


And  shall  leap  from  Basan. 

23.  And  ttf  Naphtali  he  said: 

O  Naphtali,  Satisfied  with  favour, 

And  full  of  the  blessing  of  Jehovah, 
Possess  thou  the  sea,  and  its  Southcrh 

24.  And  Of  Asshcr  he  said :  [coast. 

Assher  shall  he  blessed  with  children  • 

He  shall  be  acceptable  to  his  brethren. 
And  dip  his  foot  in  oil. 

25.  Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  hras3, 
And,  as  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 

26.  There  is  none  like  God,  0  Jeslmrun, 
Who  rideth  on  the  Heavens  to  help  thee. 
And  in  his  Majesty  on  the  airs. 

27.  The  primeval  Aleiru  shall  be  thy  ha¬ 

bitation. 

Even  under  his  etenal  a'rms;  [fore  thee, 
And  lie  shall  expel  the  ehfcihy  from  be- 
And  shall  lay  :  “  Destroy  them.” 

28.  And  Israel  shall  dwell  safely; 

The  fountain  of  Jacob  shall  be  alone 
On  a  land  of  corn  and  wine  ; 

Verily,  his  Heavens  shall  distil  dew. 

29.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Israel !  \ 

Who  is  like  unto  thee,  a  people  saved 
By  Jehovah,  the  shield  of  thy  help, 

And  Who  is  the  sword  of  thy  loftiness  ? 
And  thine  enemies  shall  fail  before  theer 
And  thou  shalt  tread  on  their  high  places. 

Yours,  &c.  Oxoniensis. 

Mr.  Urban,  Penzance,  iVot?.  21. 
HEREWITH  transmit  you  the 
Petition  (alluded  to  in  p.  521), 
which  the  Curates  of  Cornwall  were 
about  to  present  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  having,  a  feiv  days  since, 
been  put  into  my  hands  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  That  they  are  an  oppressed 
and  neglected  body  of  men,  no  one 
will  dispute  ;  and  it  is  really  astonish¬ 
ing  that  Parliament  could  so  long  have 
been  so  indifferent  to  their  condition  * 
twice  the  business  of  Curates  has  late¬ 
ly  been  brought  before  the  Great 
Council  of  the  Nation,  and  twice  it 
has  been  rejected,  as  if  to  tantalize 
their  expectations.  The  Gentleman 
who  put  the  subjoined  Copy  of  thfc 
Petition  into  my  hands,  says,  the  €u* 
rates  of  this  Diocese  have  deferred 
presenting  their  Petition  till  some 
more  auspicious  moment;  when  a 
change  of  men  and  opinions  at  the 
helm  of  affairs  shall  have  taken  place. 
That  Curates  have  a  strong  claim  oti 
the  Pubiick,  there  can  be  no  doubt  j 
which  some  time  or  other,  I  trust, 
will  plead  strongly  in  their  behalf. 

/  CORNUBIENSIS.  ~ 

PETITION  OF  THE  Cl/RATES  OF  TUP. 
DIOCESE  OF  EXKTEft. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  bf  the 

United 
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United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

1.  Your  humble  Petitioners,  whose 
names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  being 
Curates,  in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  hum¬ 
bly  Deg  leave  to  represent  their  case  to 
your  Honourable  House. 

2.  That,  having  undertaken  to  teach 
the  Gospel  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  relied  on  jibe  \yisdom  of  Parliament 
for  an  adequate  maintenance  to  enable 
them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
calling,  with  comfort  to  themselves  a.nd 
credit  to  the  Church  to  which  they  be¬ 
long,  do  find,  that  every  provision  Par¬ 
liament  has  hitherto  made  in  their  be¬ 
half,  ha,s  been,  totally  inadequate  to  sup¬ 
port  them  in  that  station. 

3.  That  the  stipend,  as  settled  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  amounting  to  75/.  as  the 
highest  rate  of  salary  (even  where  it  is 
enjoyed),  exclusive  of  private  property, 
is  insufficient  to  afford  their  order,  even 
in  an  unmarried  state,  the  comforts 
■which  their  education  leads  them  rea¬ 
sonably  to  expect,  and  totally  precludes 
them  from  the  discharge  of  the  common 
duties  of  charity  and  humanity  to  the 
poor. 

4.  That  every  necessary  of  life,  food 
and  cloathing,  is  doubled  within  the  last 
twenty  years:  that  the  Property  and 
other  Taxes,  both  in  their  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  bearing,  act  as  a  considerable 
drawback  on  their  stipends,  which  have 
not  advanced  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the 
increasing  burthens  of  the  times:  that 
books  and  stationary  are  advanced  one- 
third,  at  least,  in  their  value  during  the 
same  period,  which  cannot  fail  of  being 
attended  with  great  inconvenience  and 
discredit  to  their  order,  precluding  them 
from  enjoying  the  rank  they  ought  to 
fill  in  society’;  subjecting  them  to  debts 
they  cannot  discharge,  and  ultimately 
driving  thorn  from  their  Curacies  with 
disgrace,  so  as  to  reflect  reproach  on  the 
whole  body  of  the  Clergy ;  whilst  it  to¬ 
tally  puts  the  purchase  of  books,  for  the 
necessary  prosecution  of  their  studies, 
out  of  their  power  ;  which  last  circum¬ 
stance  must  be  attended  with  a  degree 
of  ignorance,  highly  incompatible  with 
their  order. 

5.  That  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that, 
bn  an  average,  Curates  do  not  receive 
salaries  exceeding  50/  each  ;  and  that 
this  evil  is  increased  by  the  disgraceful 
competition  of  one  Clergyman  taking 
upon  him  to  serve  two  or  three  Churches 
at  the  same  time;  or  from  the  inability 
or  parsimony  of  tneir  employers,  tu  give 
more ;  which  cannot  fail  to  a  file,  the 
interests  of  Religion  in  no  common  de¬ 
gree,  cocapolling  them  to  accept  stipends 

however  rather  than  £o.  be  reduced 


to  the  lowest  pitch  of  indigence;  50/* 
being  less  than  many  of  the  servants  of 
the  Members  of  your  Honourable  House 
demand  and  receive  as  their  yearly 
wages. 

6‘.  That  your  Hon.  House  must  be 
conscious,  that  their  order  is  worse  paid 
than  any  other  order  of  Ministers  apper¬ 
taining  to  any  sect  of  Religion  within 
His  Majesty’s  dominions  whatever:  that 
the  Ministers  of  every  sect  receive  not 
less  than  100 1.  per  annum,  together  with 
various  privileges,  comforts,  and  advan¬ 
tages,  that  the  Curate  is  unacquainted 
with  :  that  they  have  superannuated  sa¬ 
laries  provided  for  them,  as  a  resource 
against  the  calamities  of  incapacity,  or 
the  infirmities  of  age  ;  whilst  the  Cu¬ 
rate,  who  c  bears  the  heat  and  burthen 
of  the  day'  in  the  Church,  passes  the 
best  of  his  time  in  poverty  and  distress, 
and  ‘is  sent  empty  away’  in  the  evening 
of  life,  to  aslc  precarious  charity  of  the 
humane ;  his  widow  and  orphans  being 
equally  destitute,  and  his  greatest  exer¬ 
tions  without  the  slightest  remuneration 
or  hope  of  preferment  in  the  Church. 

7.  That  your  Petitioners  are  persuad¬ 
ed,  that  the  inadequacy  of  their  present 
salaries  tends  to  the  gradual  abolition  of 
their  Order,  and  will  leave  many  churches 
worse  served  than  they  are  a/t  present; 
which  will  ultimately  increase  the  body 
of  Dissenters  in  the  Nation,  and  lessen 
the  number  of  Friends  to  Church  and 
State. 

8.  That,  fully  feeling  the  hardness  of 
their  situation,  and  the  ill  effect  it  must 
have  on  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
they  humbly  beg  your  Honourable  House 
to  take  their  case  into  consideration; 
and  to  make  such  provisions’ for  their  re¬ 
lief,  as  your  most  Honourable  House 
may  deem  expedient.  And  this  they  are 
emboldened  the  raora  confidehtlyto  hope, 
as  your  Honourable  House  did,  not  long 
since,  vote  several  large  sums  of  money, 
at  various  times,  in  relief  of  the  French 
Exiled  Clergy;  and,  in  a  recent  instance, 
another  considerable  sum  in  aid  of  Queen 
Anne’s  Bounty;  the  interest  of  which, 
prior  to  the  money  voted  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  amounted  to  50,000/  per  annum. 

9.  Conscious  of  the  truth  of  these  re¬ 
presentations,  and  with  the  most  perfect 
reliance  on  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
your  H  nourable  House ;  your  humble 
Petitioners  earnestly  pray,  that  your 
Honourable  House  will  take  their  hard 
condition  into  consideration,  and  make 
such  provision  for  them,  as  shall  enable 
them  to  majntam  themselves  and  fami¬ 
lies  in  a  condition  becoming  their  Order* 
and  relieve  them  from  the  many  diffi¬ 
culties  they  at  present  labour  under,  in 
theip  degraded  and  impoverished  condi¬ 
tion  j 
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tion  :  which,  it  is  evident,  must  tend 
to  the  abolition  of  their  Order  in  the 
Church,  and  the  increase  of  Dissenters 
in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  4. 

OUR  continued  indulgence  in 
publishing  these  Remarks,  on 
Mr.  Jamieson’s  truly-valuable  Dic¬ 
tionary,  with  so  much  readiness  and 
regularity,  encourages  me  to  perse¬ 
vere  with  pleasure  in  Lhe  task. 

Chevin,  part.  pa. 

“  Than  was  he  g!aid  of  this, 

And  thoeht  himself  well  chevin” 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  263. 

”  Given  (says  Mr.  Jamieson)  among 
words  not  understood,  Gl.  Rut  in 
Wallace  we  find  chevit,  chevyt,  in  the 
sense  of  atchieved  ;  and  A.  Bor.  to 
chieve  is  to  succeed,  which  Ray  views 
as  derived,  cither  from  atchieve,  per 
aphaeresin ,  or  from,  chevir,  Fr.  to 
obtain.  Thus  “  he  thoeht  himself  weil 
chevin may  signify,  “  he  thought 
he  had  succeeded  well,”  or,  “  come 
to  a  happy  termination  as  chevir 
also  signifies,  to  make  an  end.  Allied 
to  this  is  the  phrase  used  by  Chaucer, 
“  yvel  mote  he  cbeve,”  vcr.  16693.” 
j?o  far  Mr.  Jamieson. 

Here  again,  Mr.  Jamieson  might 
have  been  assisted  by  a  diligent  at¬ 
tention  to  Rowley’s  Balade  of  Cha- 
ritie,  in  which  Jhc  word  cheves  occurs 
in  a  sense  equally  obscure. 

Cheves,  Bal.  of  Char.  1.  38,  moves , 
Chatterton.  Clymmyng,  lb.  noisy , 
Chat  ter  ton. 

“  Lifete  !  now  the  thunders  rattling  clym¬ 
myng  sound, 

CAeoesslowiy  on, and  then  emboli  on  clangs, 
Shakes  the  high  spyre,  and  loat,  dispended, 
drown’d,  1 

Still  on  the  gallard  eare  of  lerroure  Images. 
The  windes  are  up  ;  the  loftie  elmen 
swanges.” 

These  five  lines  afford  two  words 
which  are  most  assuredly  misunder¬ 
stood  by  Chatterton.  The  first,  or 
clymmynge ,  means  the  ascending ,  not 
the  noisy  sound  ;  it  is  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  climban,  ascendere. 
It  is  exactly  so  pronounced,  at  pre¬ 
set!!,  in  the  North  of  England.  To 
eheve  is  not  to  move ,  but  to  thrive  or 
encrease ;  and  here  expresses  the 
manner  in  which  the  sound  of  distant 
thunder  often  appears  gradually  to 
encrea  e.  Chaucer  uses  it  in  the 
sense  of  thrive  iu  the  Cant.  Tales, 


16693,  “  y  vel  mote  he  chev e,”  i.  e. 
“  ill  may  he  thrive which  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt  erroneously  rendered  “  ill  may 
he  end.”  This  shews  how  very  natu¬ 
ral  it.  was  for  Chatterton  to  give  the 
word  moves,  which  at  first  sight  ap¬ 
pears  to  suit  the  context.  It  occurs, 
in  lhe  same  sense,  in  a  poem  of  Dun¬ 
bar’s,  vide  Arc.  Scot.  Poems,  p.  363. 

“  Than  was  he  glaid  of  this, 

And  thoeht  himselfe  weil  chevin .” 
That  is,  that  he  was  well  thriven,  or 
likely  to  prosper  and  succeed  in  his 
object.  I  trust  Mr.  J.  will  conclude 
with  me,  that  Chatterton  was  as  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  true  meaning  of  cheves 
as  the  author  of  the  Glossary  to  the 
Maitland  Poems,  or  Dr.  Milles,  Mr. 
Bryant,  or  any  other  Commentator: 
I  am  sure  he  cannot,  with  propriety, 
consider  him  as  the  Author  of  Lines 
which  it  is  clear,  to  a  demonstration, 
he  did  not  understand.  I  am  happy 
to  find  that  my  explanation  of  this 
obscure  word,  which  was  written 
many  years  before  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Jamieson’s  Dictionary,  so  nearly 
corresponds  with  his. 

Clargie,  Clergy,  s.  Erudition; 
more  strictly  that  which  fitted  one  for 
being  a  Clergyman.  Mr.  Jamieson’s 
quotations  are  from  Priests,  Peblis, 
and  P.  Ploughman  ;  which  shew  that 
this  word  was  sometimes  applied  to 
learning  in  general.  Here  again, 
Mr.  J.  might,  by  attention  to  the 
Entroductionne  to  JElla,  have  noticed 
the  verb  clergy on’d,  evidently  of  the 
same  nature;  and  very  properly  ren¬ 
dered  “  taught ”  by  Chatterton ;  a 
word  on  which  I  long  since  wrote  the 
following  note,  which  is  now  at  the 
service  of  Mr.  Urban  and  his  Readers. 

Clergyon’d.  Entr.  to  JSlla,  I.  13, 
taught ,  Chatterton. 

“  Alla,  the  wardenne  of  thys  castell- 
stede,  [tre  swaie, 

Whylest  Saxons  dyd  the  Englysehe  seep- 
Who  made  whole  troopes  of  Dacyan  men 
to  blede,  [for  aie. 

Then  seel’d  hys  eyne,  and  seel’d  hys  eyne 
Wee  rowze  hym  uppe  before  the  Judge- 
men  t-daie. 

To  saie  what  he,  as  clergyon’d,  can  kenne. 
And  howe  hee  sojourned  in  the  vale  of 
men.” 

It  will  not  he  easy  to  find  a  better 
wmrd  than  taught,  for  clergyon’d. 
Ciergie  is  by  Cotgr.  rendered  learning’, 
skill,  science,  clerkship;  and  in  Sib- 
bald’s  Chronicle  it  is  also  learning. 
It  is  farther  confirmed  in  that  passage 
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of  Chaucer,  where  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has 
erroneously  rendered  it  “  a  young 
clergyman, ”  or  rather  clergion,  a 
young  clerk.  Cant.  Tales,  13433. 

“  Among  thise  children  was  a  widevves 
sone, 

A  litel  clergion ,  sevene  yere  of  age, 

Thai  day  hy  day  to  scole  was  his  wone.” 

This  is  neither  a  young  clerk  nor  a 
clergyman,  but  a  young  ldarny-one, 
a  little  school-boy.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  account  of  him  to  induce  one 
to  consider  him  as  a  boy-bishop,  or 
any  thing  entitled  to  the  appellation 
•  of  clerk.  This  is  not  the  only  proof 
that  Chaucer,  by  clergy,  means  learn¬ 
ing  si  ply. 

“  When  thou  art  passid  this  hall  anoon 
then  shall  thow  com  [dom; 

■  Into  the  fayrest  garden  that  is  in  Christen- 
The  which  through  his  clergy  is  made  of 
such  devyse, 

That  a  man  shall  ween  he  is  in  Paradise.” 

Merch.  Tale,  2015. 

Clergie  is  here,  knowledge,  cun¬ 
ning,  or  skill — And,  since  Air.  Tyr- 
whitt  has  very  properly  admitted 
clergial,  C.  T.  16220,  as  an  adjective 
for  learned,  no  good  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  his  objecting  to  ciergyou’d 
for  taught :  but  it  is  very  improbable 
that  such  a  word  could  have  beeti 
fabricated  by  Chatterton. 

The  benefit  of  clergy  in  a  court  of 
justice  is  not  the  benefit  of  any  thing 
sacerdotal,  but  simply  the  benefit  of 
learning.  Clergymen  were  so  called 
because  they  were,  at  one  time,  the 
only  class  of  men  who  had  learning 
enough  to  be  capable  of  reading. 
They  were  clergy-men  or  learny-meo. 
“  Legit  ut  clericus ”  was  merely  ad¬ 
mitting  the  proof,  or  fact,  that  a  per¬ 
son  was  learned  enough  to  claim  the 
benefit  attached  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
to  his  clergy  or  learning. 

If  the  latter  part  of  the  above  note 
be  not  legally  correct,  I  believe  the 
preceding  will  be  found  philologically 
so. — [A  counsellor  learned  in  the  law, 
having  read  this  paper  in  its  way  to 
Mr.  Urban,  adds,  that  “  it  is  legally 
correct.”] 

Contake,  s.  contest.  Jamieson. 
Quotations  from  Dougl.  Virgil,  and 
Chaucer. 

As  Mr.  Jamieson  has  not  produced 
an  instance  of  the  verb  contake,  it 
may  be  considered  by  some  as  adding 
weight  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  objection 
to  contake  and  conteke  as  verbs,  in 
Kowley’s  Poems,  “  Conteke  is  used 


by  Chaucer,  as  a  noun,  for  contention. 
I  know  no  iostauce  of  its  being  used 
as  a  verb.”  Tyrwhitt. — I  have  been 
somewhat  more  fortunate,  and  refer, 
for  the  passage,  to  page  114  of  *«  the 
Introduction  to  the  Examination  of 
the  internal  Evidence  respecting  the 
Antiquity  of  Rowley's  Poems.” 
Couth,  part.  pa.  known. 

“  Pergamea  I  nemyt  it,  but  bade, 

Our  folkis  than  that  .warren  blith  and  glad. 
Of  this  couth  surname  our  new  ciete, 
Exhort  I  to  graith  hous,  and  leif  in  lee.” 

DouglJV rrgil,  71,  50. 

A.  S.  cuth,  id.  Jamieson. 

Couth  and  uncouth  are  old  words, 
in  general,  so  well  understood  in  the 
sense  of  known  and  unknown,  strange 
or  unusual,  that  they  would  not  have 
merited  notice  upon  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  were  it  not  that  Rowley  has 
made  use  of  the  phrase  “  uncouthlie  y 
in  a  very  singular  sense.  It  is  in  those 
beautiful  lines  in  the  Battle  of  Hast¬ 
ings,  No.  2,  descriptive  of  the  hungry 
traveller  on  Salisbury  Plain. 

“  Where  fruytless  heathes  and  mea- 
dowes  cladde  in  greie, 

Save  where  derne  Hawthornes  reare  theyr 
humble  header 

The  hungfie  traveller  upon  his  waie 
Sees  a  huge  desarte  alle  arounde  hym 
spredde, 

The  distaunte  citie  scantlie  to  be  spedde , . 
The  curlynge  force  of  smoke  he  sees  in 
vayne, 

Tis  too  far  distaunte,  and  hvs  onlie  bedde 
Iwimpled  in  hys  cloke  ys  on  the  playne, 
Wrhyiste  rottlynge  thornier  fancy  o’er  his 
hedde,  [ uncouthlie  bedde.” 

And  raines  come  down  to  wette  hys  harde 

L.  530. 

The  uncouthlie  certainly  means  the 
unknown  bed — the  bed  unknown  to 
his  friends,  or  even  to  himself.  Milton 
uses  uncouth  in  a  similar  sense, 

“ . . . long  were  to  tell 

What  1  have  done;  what  suffer’d;  with 
what  pain 

Voyag’d  th’  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion  !  over  which 
By  sin,  and  death,  a  broad  way  now  is 
pav’d, 

To  expedite  your  glorious  march:  but,  I 
Toil’d  out  my  uncouth  passage,  forc’d  to 
ride  , 

Th’  untractahle  abyss,  plung’d  in  the  womb 
Of  un-original  night,  and  chaos  wild.” 

my  uncouth  passage']  literally  my  un¬ 
known  passage,  in  the  true  Anglo- 
Saxon  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  it 
is  also  used  by  Fairfax,  in  the  Transl. 
of  Gudfivof  Bui.  B.  7,  St.  40: 


4‘  An 
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“  An  uncouth  feare  appalled  every  sense.” 

As  we  find  it  again  in  the  English 
Metamorphoses  of  Rowley’s  Poems. 

An  uncouthe  denwere  totheire  bosomme 
steles.” 

It  is  evident  from  these  quotations, 
that  Milton,  or  Fairfax,  or  indeed 
any  common  Dictionary  of  old  words, 
might  have  afforded  Chatterton  the 
adjective  uncouth  in  this  its  obsolete 
sense;  but  where  did  he  learn  to  make 
use  of  the  adverb  “  uncouthlie for 
the  adj.  uncouth — his  hard  uncouth- 
lie,  for  his  hard  uncouth  bed  ?  There 
can  belittle  doubt  that  he  was  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  the  propriety  of  the  phrase  in 
this  form ;  which  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  adverbial  adjective  youth- 
lie,  for  young,  in  one  of  Bishop  Hall’s 
Satires  in  the  Virgidemiarum. 

(i  No\y  Gallio  ginnes  thy  y&uthUc  beat  to 
raigne  [vaine.” 

In  every  vigorous  limb,  and  swelling 

There  is  a  coincidence  in  this  an- 
tient  manner  of  forming  these  ex¬ 
pressions,  which  cannot,  with  pro¬ 
priety,  be  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  any 
modern  forger.  The  same  remark 
might  be  made  respecting  the  rattling 
thunder  forreying  o’er  his  head.  Dr. 
Milles  and  Chatterton  have  rendered 
it  “  destroy but  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  in  Rob.  Hist,  of  Scotland,  will 
show  that  it  has  a  more  particular 
and  a  more  applicable  meaning.  “  As 
the  Scots  were  no  less  skilful  in  the 
practice  of  irregular  war,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  damage  which  they 
did  in  England  was  not  inconsider¬ 
able  ;  and  that  their  raids  were  no 
less  wasteful,  than  the  forrays  of  the 
English,”  Y.  I.  p.  111.  The  rattling 
thunder  forreying  over-head  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  most  beautiful  and  legitimate 
metaphorical  expression,  comparing 
the  swift  flying  and  destructive  light¬ 
ning,  with  the  ravaging  progress  of 
an  irregular  body  of  troops. 

As  this  word  occurs  in  Mr.  Jamie¬ 
son’s  Dictionary,  with  quotations  from 
various  Scotch  authors,  he  ought  not 
to  have  overlooked  it  in  Rowley’s 
Poems,  which  he  has,  in  so  unquali¬ 
fied  a  manner,  ascribed  to  the  pen  of 
Chatterton.  1  am  the  more  inclined 
to  make  this  assertion,  because  I  am 
confident,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Rowley  has  introduced  this  highly 
poetical  and  metaphorical  expression, 
we  may,  with  a  little  attention,  ob¬ 
tain  a  better  etymological  derivation 


than  any  hitherto  offered.  “  The 
word  (according  to  Mr.  J.)  seems  im¬ 
mediately  from  Fr.  fomrrag-eryi ourr- 
er,  which  signify,  not  only  to  forage, 
but  to  waste,  to  ravage.  Both  Spenser 
and  Shakspeare  use  the  English  word 
in  the  same  sense.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  as  foraging  parties 
lived  as  free-booters,  the  term  might 
thus  come  to  denote  depredation.  Dr. 
Johnson  supposes,  that  fourrage  is 
from  Latin  foris.  Du  Cange,  with 
far  greater  probability,  deduces  it 
from  L.  B.  fodrurn ,  fodder,  which 
Spelman  and  Somner  derive  from  A.  S. 
fodre ,  pabulum,  alimentum  ;  whence 
foderare>  forrare ,  fodru.ni  exigere  ; 
fodrarii ,  qui  ad  fodrurn  exigendum, 
vel  toileudum  pergunt ;  nostris/owr- 
riers ;  also,  forarti ,  praedatores  mili- 
tares. 

Etymological  deductions  are,  in 
general,  so  dry  and  repulsive,  and  re¬ 
quire  a  knowledge  of  languages  so 
much  exceeding  any  thing  which  I 
can  boast,  that  1  have  rarely  ventured 
to  indulge  in  a  natural  propensity  to¬ 
wards  them.  Mr.  Jamieson  possesses 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  North¬ 
ern  and  other  languages  peculiarly 
necessary  for  a  successful  Etymolo¬ 
gist  ;  but  the  above  does  not  appear 
to  be  satisfactory.  When  Berghamme, 
in  the  Tournament,  exclaims: 

Berghamme.']  “  Herehawde,  toe  the  bankes 
of  Knyghtys  sale,  [heere.” 

De  Berghamme  w-ayteth  forr  a  foemaim 

Clinton.]  “  Botte  longe  thou  schalte  ue 
tende  ;  I  doe  thee  fie, 

Lyche  forreying  Levynn,  schalle  mie  tylte- 
launce  Hie.” 

Mr.  J.  might,  perhaps,  have  found 
an  Etymology  for  this  word  for rey- 
ing  much  nearer  home  than  he  has 
done.  Is  it  not  compounded  of  two 
plain  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  words, 
fore ,  and  rcy ,  or,  fore-reying,  i.  e. 
fore-running  lightening  ?  It  seems  to 
he  synonymous  with  the  “  sight  out¬ 
running  thunderbolts”  of  Shakspedre, 
the  “  precursors  o’  th’  dreadful  thun¬ 
derclaps,”  or,  “  vant  couriers.”  De¬ 
stroying  lightning  is  an  epithet  which 
suits  the  context  so  well,  and  is  so 
well  supported  by  Coles,  Kersey, 
Bailey,  aud  others,  that  any  objection 
to  Chatterton’s  interpretation  may 
justly  appear  unnecessary  ;  but  the 
above  will  probabiy  be  found  the 
most  correct  interpretation.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  reye,  ree,  or  jvye,  rye,  a 
river,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Gr.  psw, 

fluo. 
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fluo.  Reyning  is  the  old  English  word 
for  running,  and  piepan,  remigare,  to 
row,  is  allied  to  it.  Rain,  pluvia* 
that  which  reynes  or  runs,  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  Gr.  Pavij, 
gutta,  or,p£Eiv,  fltiere:  they  are  indeed 
all  of  the  same  family. 

The  noun  substantive  to  this  verb 
occurs  in  the  Vision  of  P.  Ploughman, 
fol.  62.  Forriours ;  which,  at  first, 
seems  to  mean  destroyers,  but  really 
and  etymologically  only  fore-runners; 
rendering  the  aid  of  the  collateral  and 
original  languages  unnecessary. 

<l  Kind  conscience  tho  (i.  e.  then)  heard, 
and  came  out  of  the  pianettes, 

And  sent  forth  his  forriours,  fevers  and 
fluxes, 

Couches  and  cardiaeles,  &c . 

. Foragers  of  kynde.” 

Lemon  and  Minshew  err  in  their 
derivations  of  forage  ;  and  even  the 
bettor  Etymology  of  Junius  may  be 
doubted.  Forage  had  nothing  to  do 
originally  with  hay,  straw,  or  corn, 
or  necessary  supplies  of  any  kind  for 
an  army  ;  they  are  merely  that  which 
the  foragers,  torreyours,  or  fore-run¬ 
ners  of  an  army  are  sent  out  to  pro¬ 
cure:  whence  hay,  straw,  grain,  and 
all  other  necessaries,  the  particular 
objects  of  foragers,  acquired  the  name 
of  forage.  Shakspeare,  who  under¬ 
stood  the  English  language  infinitely 
better  than  most  of  his  commentators, 
may  be  safely  referred  to  respecting 
this  word. 

“  What,  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his 
den?  [b!e  there? 

And  fright  him  there;  and  make  him  trem- 
Oh,  let  it  not  be  said  !— forage  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  farther  from  the  doors; 
And  cripple  with  him,  ere  he  come  so 
nigh.”  K.  John,  Act  V.  Sc.  I. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  properly  told  us 
that  fornge  is  here  used  in  its  original 
sense,  for  “  to  range  abroad.”  —  I 
believe  that  the  forreying  Levynn  of 
Rowley  was,  in  the  same  manner, 
used  iu  its  original  sense,  fore-running, 
or  swift  fore-flying  lightning :  a  cor¬ 
rectness  and  nicety,  in  the  application 
of  the  phrase,  far  exceeding  the  ex¬ 
perience  or  the  apprehension  of  the 
supposed  author. 

A  reference  to  Volume  LXXVITI. 
of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  p.  216, 
will  clearly  show  that  the  word  force, 
“  the  curlynge  force  ot  smoke  he 
sees  in  vayue,”  is  correctly  used  by 
Rowley,  iu  a  sense  which  had  escaped 
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the  vigilance  of  the  major  part,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  whole,  of  the  commentators 
on  Shakspeare.  It  means  care;  in 
which  sense  as  a  verb,  we  find  it  in 
Mr.  Jamieson’s  Dictionary,  but  not  as 
a  substantive.  Derne ,  in  the  second 
line  of  the  same  quotation,  occurs  in 
a  very  unusual  sense ;  viz.  solitary, 
which  has  been  legitimated  so  as  to 
afford  strong  testimony  of  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  phrase,  as  well  as  of  the 
probability  of  its  having  been  un¬ 
known  to  Chat  ter  toil. 

The  bankes  of  Knyghtis,  in  the 
quotation  from  the  Tournament,  is 
also  worthy  of  some  attention,  as 
there  is  a  propriety  in  it  which  does 
not  well  accord  with  the  idea  gene¬ 
rally  received.  Benches,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  spectators,  were  antiently 
called  banks,  from  their  answering 
the  same  purpose  as  banks  of  earth. 
Usurers  and  money-changers  had 
banks,  alias  benches,  antiently  erected 
for  them  to  sit  upon  in  markets;  and 
hence  has  been  deduced  the  modern 
name  of  Banks  and  Bankers. 

Yours,  &g.  John  Sherwex,  M.  D. 


Mr.  Urban,  Mainsforth ,  Dec.  8. 
LATELY  sent  you  some  account 
of  King  Charles’s  reception  at 
Durham  (inserted  in  page  99):  I  now 
add  the  ceremony  of  King  James’s 
reception  at  the  same  City,  on  his 
Northern  Progress  in  1617. 

“  The  Manner  of  the  Kings  Ma’ties 
coming  to  Durham,  Anno  Dom.  1617.—* 
Upon  Good  Fridaie,  being  the  13th  daie 
of  Aprill,  1617,  Mr.  Heaborne,  one  of  hiss 
Ma’ties  Gent.  Ushers,  spoke  unto  George 
Walton,  maior,  that  it  was  his  Ma’ties 
pleasure  to  come  in  state  to  the  Cittie  » 
and  that  it  was  fitting  that  the  Maior 
and  Aldermen  should  be  readie  upport 
the  next  daie  following,  being  Satterdaie, 
to  give  their  attendance  upon  his  Ma’tie 
in  some  convenient  place  within  the 
Cittie ;  and  the  said  Maior  to  have  his 
foot-cloth  horse  there  ready  to  attend, 
which  likewise  was  done  upon  Elvet 
Bridge  neare  the  towre  thereof,  being 
new  rayled  with  pales  of  wood  for  that 
purpose.  At  which  time  his  Ma’ties  said 
Gent.  Usher  standing  by  the  said  Maior 
and  Aldermen  till  his  Ma’ties  coming, 
where  there  was  a  speech  delivered  by 
the  said  Maior  together  with  presenting 
of  the  maces  and  staffe,  and  at  time 
fitting  in  the  same  speech,  a  silver  bowle 
guilt  with  a  cover  was  presented  by  the 
said  Maior  to  his  Ma'tie.  After  th* 
speech  ended,  the  Major  vras  called  by 
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the  said  Gent.  Usher  to  ride  before  his 
M;  t’tie ;  immediately  upon  which  com- 
mandement  made,  there  was  at  the  same 
place,  about  40  yards  distance,  certeyn 
verses  spoken  by  an  apprentice  of  this 
Cittie  to  his  Ma’tie ;  after  which  ended, 
the  Maior  was  placed  in  rank  next  the 
sword,  and,  bearing  the  city  mace,  rode 
before  the  King  to  the  Cathedral  church.” 
'—MicMetoris  MSS. 

i  )  jx:  ,*  *  * 

The  account  of  the  treasure  trove 
at  Sproxton  reminds  me  of  a  disco¬ 
very  of  the  same  kind,  but  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  some  time  since,  at 
Whorle  Hill  in  Cleveland  ;  of  which, 
I  believe,  no  account  lias  ever  been 
published.. 

In  the  Spring  of  1810,  a  farmer's 
servant,  ploughing  on  the  side  of 
Whorle  Hill,,  struck  upon  an  Urn 
covered  with  a  leather  bag,  which  on 
examination  appeared  to  contain  an 
immense  quantity  of  Silver  Coins, 
Some  silver  ornaments,  a  spoon,  and 
lastly,  some  small  bars  of  silver.  The 
leather  immediately  mouldered  away 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ;  and 
the  silver  urn,  which  glittered  at  the 
first  disclosure  to  the  air,  assumed  an 
earthy  hue  ;  or,  as  the,  boy  himself 
expressed  it,  “  all  eazed  [i.  e.  decayed] 
away  together.”  The  Urn  is  said  to 
have  been  broad  like  a  bason  with  an 
ornamented  circular  edge  turned 
downwards.  The  whole  treasure 
Weighed  2  stone.  Most  of  this  trea¬ 
sure  was  soon  after  transmitted  to  the 
lawful  owner,  tire  Karl  of  Aylesbury, 
on  whose  estate  the  discovery  was 
made.  Of  the  silver  ornaments  I  can, 
therefore,  speak  with  no  certainty. 
The  spoon  had  a  very  short  inverted 
handle,  and  was  deep  and  broad  ;  when 
perfect,  apparently  about  an  inch  and 
half  in  length,  and  near  an  inch  broad. 
One  of  the  bars  of  silver  was  3  inches 
long,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  three-eighths  thick:  the  surface 
very  irregular,  and  apparently  ham¬ 
mered.  Many  of  the  coins  towards 
the  top  of  the  Urn  (which  was,  I 
believe,  open),  had  mouldered  into 
dust,  and  the  ground  was  actually 
tinged  with  a  blue  colour  where  they 
had  lain  ;  those  in  the  interior  were 
many  of  them  very  perfect:  ail  those 
I  have  seen  were  of  the  lower  Em¬ 
pire,  and  of  the  following  Emperors: 
Coiistantius,  Julian,  Valentinian,  Ta- 
lens,  GratianvValentinian  the  younger, 
Theodosius,  Magnus  Maximus,  Enge- 
nius,  A  read  i  us,  and  Honoring  There 


were  no  uncommon  reverses;  but  I 
saw  some  double  denarii,  and  one  of 
Eugenius.  I  saw  altogether  indiffer¬ 
ent  hruds  about  150  coins,  chiefly 
well  preserved,  but  several  of  them 
clipped  at  the  edge. 

This  was  not,  I  believe,  the  first 
numismatic  treasure  found  on  Whorle 
Hill.  I  have  seen  a  gold  Arcadius 
found  many  years  ago  near  the  same 
spot :  and  it  is  certain  that  a  black¬ 
smith,  about  40  years  ago,  found  a 
golden  armilla ,  or  bracelet,  lying  on  a 
mole-hill. 

Whorle  Hill  has  probably  been  a 
military  position  in  the  lime  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  a  conical  eminence 
detached  from  the  general  range  of 
the  Cleveland  Hills.  Its  surface  is 
very  irregular,  and  on  the  top  oblong 
from  North  to  South.  The  highest 
point  is  the  S.  E.  extremity,  where 
there  are  three  larger  excavations; 
in  which  artillery  seems  to  have  been 
planted,  directed  towards  Carlton 
Bank.  There  was  some  sharp  skir¬ 
mishing  here  in  the. Civil  Wars ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  Roman  treasures  of 
Whorle  Hill,  some  broad  pieces  of 
gold  of  the  Commonwealth  are  said 
to  have  been  found  here. 

The  above  account  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  me  chiefly  by  the  Rev.  Win. 
“Deacon,  Vicar  of  Whorleton,  who 
obliged  me  by  making  several  enqui¬ 
ries  on  th e  subject. 

I  have  a  list  of  about  50  Denarii  and 
inscriptions,  but  none  have  any  cu¬ 
riosity  except  it  be  the  Double  Denar, 
of  Eugenius,  which  bears  on.  EVGE¬ 
NIYS  P.F.  AVG. 

Reverse.  Miles  vexillum  dexlra , 
sinistra  clypeum  ferens. 

VJ'RTUS  ROMANORUM.  MBPS. 

I  have  seen  the  golden  Arcadius. 

DN.  ARCADJVS  PF.  AVG. 

Reverse,  victoria  avggg.  cokob. 

Yours,  &c.  R.  Surtees. 


Mr.  UreAn,  Dec.  21. 

N  looking  over  some  of  your  latter 
Volumes  a  short  time  since,  I  ob¬ 
served  with  surprise,  that  your  pages, 
which  are  so  justly  celebrated  for  Bio¬ 
graphical  Anecdote, do  not  contain  any 
Historical  account  of  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  ornaments  of  our  country,  in  the 
department  in  which  he  shone,  and 
who  deserves  to  have  every  memorial 
of  his  talents  handed  down  to  poste¬ 
rity.  — I  mean  that  distinguished  artist, 

Thomas 
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Thomas  Banks, esq. R. A.  whosedeath 
is  recorded  in  your  voJ.  LXX  V.  p.870. 

The  high  veneration  I  feci  for  the 
superior  abilities,  as  well  as  moral 
worth,  with  which  he  was  endowed, 
induce  me  to  offer  you  a  slight  sketch 
of  his  life,  and  progress  in  his  art; 
hoping  that,  if  you  honour  it  with  in¬ 
sertion,  it  may  prove  an  incitement 
to  those  who  are  more  conversant 
with  the  facts  and  dates  relating  to 
his  works,  to  give  a  more  accurate 
account  of  this  artist’s  productions. 
Having  for  many  years  been  honoured 
with  his  acquaintance,  I  cannot  re¬ 
train  from  offering  my  tribute  to  his 
memory,  and  shall  be  happy  to  hnd 
any  error  in  my  detail  rectified  by 
better  authority. 

Thomas  Banks,  born  in  1735,  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  William  Banks,  land- 
steward  to  the  then  Duke  of  Beau¬ 
fort,  a  situation  which  he  occupied 
with  honour  and  credit  to  himself, 
and  from  which  he  derived  very  hand¬ 
some  emolument.  His  eldest  son 
Thomas,  evincing  a  strong  partiality 
for  the  Arts,  was  placed  with  Mr. 
Kent,  whose  name  is  well  known  in 
the  Architectural  annals  of  that  pe¬ 
riod;  biit,  shewing  a  Iter  wards  a  pre¬ 
ference  for  Sculpture,  he  studied  that 
art  with  greater  success  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  then  lately  instituted,  and 
obtained  the  gold  medal  and  other 
prizes  for  his  productions;  he  was 
also  elected  to  be  sent  for  three  years 
to  pursue  his  studies  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  at  the  expence  of  that  Establish¬ 
ment;  which  was  one  of  its  regula¬ 
tions  previous  to  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  when  the  disturbances  in  Italy 
rendered  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  Englishmen  to  travel  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  residence  of  Mr.  Banks  was 
prolonged  beyond  the  limits  allowed 
by  the  Academy  ;  for  his  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  Antique,  which 
could  then  be  seen  only  iu  perfection 
in  that  now  despoiled  country,  and 
bis  eager  endeavours  to  imitate  the 
simplicity  and  elegance  of  its  best 
specimens,  made  him  unwilling  to 
quit  a  spot  where  he  could  contem¬ 
plate  its  beauties  with  unremitting 
delight.  He  met  with  some  patron¬ 
age  from  his  countrymen  who  visited 
Rome;  and  among  others  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions  which  were  sent  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  must  he  noticed  a  basso-re'ievo 
iu  marble,  representing  Caractacu* 
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with  his  family  brought  prisoners  be¬ 
fore  Claudius;  which  now  ornaments 
the  entrance-hall  at  Stowe,  the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham — a 
beautiful  little  figure  of  Psyche 
stealing  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  marble 
also,  which  was  intended  as  a  portrait 
of  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester, 
and  is  still  in  her  family — and  an  ex¬ 
quisite  figure  of  Cupid  catching  a 
butterfly,  an  emblem  of  Love  tor¬ 
menting  the  soul,  the  size  of  life, 
which  perhaps  for  grace,  symmetry 
of  form,  and  accuracy  of  contour,  has 
scarcely  been  equalled  by  a  modern 
hand,  and  might  almost  vie  with  those 
productions  of  the  Antienls,  to  which 
his  admiration,  as  well  as  emulation, 
had  been  so  cobs  p.  y  directed. 

Finding  at  length  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  on  the  Continent  to  meet 
with  that  patronage  which,  with  just 
ambition,  he  aspired  to,  he  determined 
on  returning  to  his  native  country  ; 
from  which,  however,  he  was  soon 
after  again  enticed,  by  very  favours 
able  prospects  held  out  to  bun  by  the 
Court  of  Russia,  whither  he  repaired, 
taking  with  him  the  above-mentioned 
figure  of  Cupid,  which  was  purchased 
by  the  Empress  Catherine  the  Great, 
and  placed  in  a  temple  constructed, 
for  the  purpose  in  her  gardens  at 
Czarscozeio.  After  a  residence  of 
nearly  two  years  in  a  climate  which, 
proved  very  destructive  to  his  health, 
ana  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  family  in  England, -there 
to  wait  the  tide  or  favour,  which  was 
not  ions:  in  turning  its  course  to- 
wards  him.  in  th .  j  line  which  the 
profession  of  a  Sculp i or  chiefly  em¬ 
braces,  that  of  monumental  subjects, 
there  is  not  so  much  scope  for  fancy 
and  variety,  as  in  lie  productions  of 
an  Historical  Painter,  who,  in  his 
groupes  or  single  figures,  is  not  tied 
down  lo  the  unvarying  form  of  the 
sarcophagus,  or  circumscribed  by  the 
walls  and  pillars  of  a  church,  or,  what 
is  even  worse,  by  the  obdurate  bad 
taste  of  its  regulators.  But  when¬ 
ever  an  opportunity  offered  of  de¬ 
viating  from  the  established  rules 
usually  adopted  in  these  cases,  our 
Artist  did  not  omit  to  avail  himself  of 
it,  of  which  there  is  a  striking  instance 
in  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  a, 
daughter  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothbi,  a 
Ashbourne  Church  ;  of  this,  one  of 
your  Correspondents  (Sympathia)  im 
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given  a  very  accurate  description  in 
vol.  LXXVI.  p.  816  ;  and  in  p.  924  of 
the  same  volume,  an  aneedoie  is  re¬ 
lated  of  this  beautiful  performance, 
as  true  as  it  is  honourable  to  the  abi¬ 
lities  of  the  Artist  who  executed  so 
exquisite  a  specimen  of  this  noble  art. 

The  first  great  work  which  was  to 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Banks,  on 
his  return  from  Petersburg,  was  a 
colossal  statue  of  Achilles,  bewailing 
the  loss  of  Brisei’s  on  the  sea-shore, 
for  Col.  Johnes,  of  Hafod,  in  Cardi¬ 
ganshire  ;  but,  as  it  was  likely  to  be  a 
work  of  immense  labour  and  expence, 
other  smaller  things  were  undertaken 
for  the  same  distinguished  gentleman, 
some  of  which  unfortunately  perished 
in  the  conflagration  which  destroyed 
his  unique  abode  of  classic  taste  and 
elegance,  in  1807  (see  vol.  LXXVI I. 
269.)  Various  events  afterwards  com¬ 
bined  to  prevent  the  completion  of  this 
magnificent  statue,  in  marble:  and 
since  Mr.  Banks’s  death,  it  has  been 
presented,  by  his  family,  to  the  British 
institution  in  Pail  Mall,  where  it 
forms  a  grand  and  simple  ornament 
to  the  entrance-hall.  The  exterior 
of  that  building,  which  was  originally 
the  Shakspeare  Gallery,  is  also  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  our  Artist’s  varied  talents; 
the  whole  front  of  it  having  been  de¬ 
signed  by  him,  as  well  as  the  beauti¬ 
ful  groupe  of  figures  over  the  en¬ 
trance,  which  are  allusive  to  its  ori¬ 
ginal  destination.  In  the  latter  years 
of  Mr.  Banks's  career,  his  monument 
for  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  ^Vestminster 
Abbey,  aud  those  in  St.  Paul's  to  the 
memory  of  the  Captains  (Hutt,  West- 
cott,  and  Rundle  Burges,)  who  fell 
in  some  of  our  great  Naval  Victories, 
are  the  most  conspicuous ;  and,  as 
they  are  within  the  reach  of  general 
observation,  may  be  duly  appreciated 
by  those  whose  taste  or  whose  studies 
may  lead  them  to  examine  them  ;  for 
to  each  class  they  will  prove  a  source 
of  high  enjoyment  and  advantage.  I 
ought  not  to  have  omitted  mention¬ 
ing  Mr.  Banks’s  election  to  he  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy; 
an  honour  which  was  conferred  on 
him  not  long  after  his  return  from 
Russia.  On  ibis  occasion,  he  pre¬ 
sented  that  Body  with  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  representing  one  of  the 
fallen  Titans,  which  is  {  laced  among 
the  Deposits  in  the  Council  Chamber 
of  that  Institution,  and  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  knowledge  he  pos¬ 


sessed  in  anatomy,  which  enabled  him 
to  execute  a  subject  of  this  nature 
with  as  much  correctness  and  energy, 
as  the  elegance  of  his  taste  led  him  to 
represent  tender  and  pathetic  sub¬ 
jects  with  that  peculiar  delicacy  and 
feeling  which  so  eminently  characte¬ 
rize  his  works. 

I  have  perhaps  extended  this  ac¬ 
count  almost  too  far,  to  admit  of  my 
adding  much  on  his  private  charac¬ 
ter;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  offer  a 
small,  though  just  tribute,  to  the, 
memory  of  a  man,  who  was  the 
warmest  friend,  the  most  fender  hus¬ 
band,  the  most  indulgent  father,  that 
ever  graced  humanity.  His  manners 
were  simple  and  unaffected,  and  though 
generally  reserved  and  silent,  his  tem¬ 
per  was  uniformly  serene;  occasion¬ 
ally  he  would  unbend  in  social  inter¬ 
course  with  a  friend,  when  the  intel¬ 
lectual  stoics  of  his  mind  would 
improve  as  well  as  delight  his  hearers. 
He  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  improvement  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  wherever  he  observed  a  ray 
of  talent,  would  give  it  every  encou¬ 
ragement  in  his  power,  although  at¬ 
tended  with  unrepaid  trouble  and  loss 
of  time  from  himself.  The  chief 
delight  and  pride  of  his  leisure  hours, 
was  in  advancin'!:  the  education  of  his 
only  and  favourite  daughter,  for  whose 
superior  accomplishments  he  spared 
neither  expence  nor  attention ;  and  a 
smile  of  happiness  on  her  countenance 
appeared  to  be  his  greatest  reward. 
He  terminated  a  life  of  arduous  exer¬ 
tion,  attended  by  well-earned  reputa¬ 
tion/*  on  the  2d  of  February,  1805. 
His  virtues  and  his  talents  are  recorded 
on  a  stone  placed  to  his  memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey  —  his  fame  will 
live  beyond  his  works. 
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Air.  Urban,  Dec.  20. 

T  is  generally  supposed  that  the- 
acid  quality  of  the  Black-thorn 
(Drunus  spinoua),  or  Sloe-bush,  is  the 
cause  of  that  disorder  .in  neat  Cattle, 
called  staling  blood.  Is  there  any 
good  authority  for  this  supposition, 
founded  on  experience?  And  what  is 
the  best  method  of  treatment  in  this 
disease,  and  the  more  efficacious  re¬ 
medy  ?  Perhaps  some  of  your  inge¬ 
nious  Correspondents  may  be  able  to 
give  some  useful  information  upon 
this  subject.  S. 
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A  short  Account  of  the  celebrated  Guerilla,  Colonel  Don  Francis  Espoz 
and  Mina,  and  of  the  brave  Division  of  Volunteers  of  Navarre,  which 
he  commanded;  illustrative  of  the  great  Qualities  that  adorn  that  Spanish 
Hero,  his  Manner  of  carrying  on  the  War  against  the  French,  and  the 
severe  Military  Discipline  he  is  obliged  to  maintain ,  to  enable  him  to  exist 


in  a  Country  surrounded  on  all  Sid 
Don  Lorenzo  Ximenez,  Captain  h 
to  all  that  he  relates. — Translated fr 
Officer  now  serving  at  Cadiz. 

JNTRODUCTION.—  After  a  cir- 
4  cuitous  march,  and  ail  of  us  pri¬ 
soners  worn  down  with  sorrow  and  fa¬ 
tigue,  we  approached  the  French 
frontier;  when  it  pleased  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  that  21  officers,  and  800  Spa¬ 
nish  soldiers,  prisoners  of  war,  should 
owe  their  liberty  to  that  illustrious 
partizan,  Don  Francisco  Espoz  and 
Mina,  and  his  brave  companions  in 
arms.  Although  I  owe  to  this  great 
man  the  singular  benefit  of  being  saved 
by  him  from  slavery,  and  perhaps 
death,  and  that  1  love  him,  and  shall 
love  him  to  the  latest  hour  of  my 
existence;  do  not,  for  this  reason, 
believe  that  the  account  I  am  about 
to  write  *s  exaggerated.  I  am,  on 
the  contrary,  afraid  that  want  of 
talent  will  prevent  my  explaining 
myself  with  sufficient  force  and  pre¬ 
cision  ;  and  that  the  military  reputa¬ 
tion  of  this  celebrated  Guerilla  will 
suffer  in  this  attempt  of  mine.  1  have 
been  an  eye-witness  of  most  of  what 
I  relate;  and  where  I  have  not  been 
such,  I  have  heard  it  from  Mina  him¬ 
self,  of  whose  veracity  no  one  can 
ever  doubt,  particularly  when  his 
countrymen,  the  people  of  Navarre, 
men  of  simple  manners,  but  of  un¬ 
shaken  patriotism,  affirm  the  same. 

I  have  given  myself  no  trouble  to  ar¬ 
range  or  dress  out  this  account  $ 
being  contented  with  relating  simply, 
and  with  strict  truth,  what  happened  ; 
and  with  placing  before  the  eyes  of 
my  companions  in  arms  !he  faithful 
picture  of  a  hero,  who  perhaps  may 
be  destined  by  the  Deity,  some  day 
or  other,  to  liberate  Spain  from  its 
ferocious  Enemy  ;  as  a  small  token  of 
my  gratitude  to  that  valiant  hero, 
who  broke  my  chains  of  slavery,  as 
well  as  those  of  800  Spaniards,  setting 
us  at  liberty  to  return  and  fight  for 
our  beloved  Country. 

jV arrulire.  —  Having  left  Vitoria 
the  25th  of  May,  181  i,  the  convoy 
that  went  with  us  consisted  of  1600 
infantry  and  200  cavalry  (French). 
We  had  hardly  marched  two  leagues, 


by  the  Enemy.  Written  by  Colonel 
i  the  Spanish  Guards ,  and  Eye-witness 
om  the  original  Spanish,  by  a  British 

when,  between  Mondragon  and  Vito¬ 
ria,  we  saw  two  woods  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  road  t  immediately  on 
approaching  them,  we  heard  a  shot; 
instantly  a  most  destructive  fire  as¬ 
sailed  us  on  each  flank,  in  front  and 
iff  rear;  which  was  so  unexpected, 
that,  with  the  confusion  of  killed  and 
wounded,  such  was  the  panick  that 
seized  the  Invincibles  (the  French), 
that  they  were  unable  to  form, -  or  to 
make  the  least  resistance;  nor  could 
they  even  see  their  enemy,  the  Gue¬ 
rillas  not  only  being  concealed  in  the 
bushes,  but  having  also  climbed  up 
the  trees.  In  the  midst  of  ail  this 
horror  and  confusion,  of  killed  and 
wounded,  and  carriages  knocked  to 
pieces,  the  Invincibf  s  were  obliged 
to  beg  of  us  prisoners  to  assist  them. 
The  intrepid  Mina,  in  front  of  150 
cavalry,  charged  them  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  rear,  and,  like  a  lion,  cut 
to  pieces  and  destroyed  every  thing 
he  met  with,  spreading  terror  and 
dismay  in  the  road,  putting  to  death 
men,  women,  and  children.  At  this 
moment,  we  ran  to  our  companions 
and  defenders,  while  the  hottest  of 
the  fire  was  going  on,  and  every  one 
tried  to  save  himself  from  instant 
death.  As  soon  as  this  Jiorrible  mas¬ 
sacre  was  over,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  and  conversing  with  Mina, 
who  ordered  us  to  be  marched  in  se¬ 
curity  to  Zalduendo,  six  leaguesdist- 
ant  from  the  point  of  attack.  The 
w  hole  of  the  convoy  fell  into  his  pos¬ 
session  (the  value  of  wdiich  was  not 
less  than  a  million  of  dollars)  ;  and 
between  7  and  800  Invincibles  were 
killed,  150  prisoners,  wilh  a  Colonel 
(Lafetle),  were  taken,  and  eight 
other  officers.  I  must  not  pass  over 
in  silence  t|ie  circumstance  of  Mina’s 
having  in  his  division  a  countryman 
who  fires  four  blunderbuss  barrels  in 
one  stock;  they  are  so  made  as  to 
rest  upon  a  swivel,  which,  when  he 
intends  making  use  of  it,  he  chains  to 
the  ground ;  he  loads  each  of  these 
barrels  with  32  balls,  and  he  fires  the 

four 
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four  off  with  one  lock.  On  this  at¬ 
tack,  at  one  discharge,  he  knocked 
over  four  coaches  that  were  in  the 
convoy,  killing  all  the  women  and 
officers  that  were  in  them. 

With  re  pert  to  the  spy,  who 
brought  him  the  intelligence  that  the 
convoy  was  going  to  proceed  on  its 
journey  to  France;  of  the  day  it  was 
to  start  from  Vitoria  ;  of  the  number 
of  prisoners  that  were  with  it;  and 
of  the  French  troops  who  composed 
the  escort;  with  many  other  particu¬ 
lars  ;  he  ordered  him  to  be  lashed  to 
a  part  of  the  rock,  placing  a  guard 
over  him,  with  strict  orders  to  kill 
him  if  he  offered  to  try  to  get  away. 
The  instant  ihe  attack  was  over, 
which  tasted  five  hours  without  inter¬ 
mission,  he  sent  for  him,  and  said, — 
“You  are  a  good  fellow— you  have 
not  deceived  me — go  —here  is  a  thou¬ 
sand  pound  for  you.” 

In  a  small  village  that  we  passed 
through,  about  a  league  and  a  half 
from  Vitoria,  we  found  all  the  doors 
of  the  houses  shut,  and  there  was  not 
a  living  soul  to  be  seen.  The  reason 
of  this,  I  found,  was,  that  Mina,  as 
soon  as  he  determined  to  place  him¬ 
self  in  ambush,  in  the  evening  of  the 
preceding  night  went  into  the  village, 
and  carried  away  every  creature  out 
of  1;  men,  women,  and  children, 
old  and  young,  he  collected  in  the 
market-place,  tied  them  two  and  two, 
surrounded  them  with  his  division, 
and  marched  them  up  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  :  he  there  placed  a  strong  guard 
over  them,  and  told  them,  if  they 
offered  to  speak,  or,  make  the  least 
noise,  that  they  should  be  instantly 
put  to  death  ;  promising  them,  if  they 
made  no  resistance,  to  set  them  at 
liberty  in  eight  hours.  By  this  means, 
the  French  were  unable  to  get  the 
least  intelligence  of  the  ambuscade. 

Mina  is  a  well-made  man,  of  a 
florid  complexion,  robust,  and  about 
five  feet  eight  inches  high,  a  man  of 
few  words,  frank  in  his  manner,  de¬ 
testing  women,  for  he  will  not  allow 
one  to  be  with  an  officer  or  a  soldier 
of  his  party,  nor,  indeed,  will  he  keep 
an  officer  or  a  soldier  with  him  who 
is  attached  to  them ;  he  is  between 
20  and  30  years  old;  scarce  ever 
eat«;  and  never  sleeps  more  than 
two  hours  in  the  night,  and  then  al¬ 
ways  with  his  loaded  pistols  in  his  gir¬ 
dle,  and  his  room  locked,  on  the  few 
nights  he  ever  passes  in  a  village. 
He  is  very  thoughtful ;  never  com¬ 


municative;  his  officers  never,  by 
any  accident,  know  where  he  intends 
to  march.  The  instant  the  drum 
beats,  whether  it  is  for  roll-call  or 
not,  he  insists  upon  their  all  appear¬ 
ing,  and  the  officers  mounted,  (that 
is,  the  captains,  for  none  others  are 
allowed  horses,)  and  their  mules, 
with  baggage,  loaded.  When  least 
expected,  he  places  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  saying,  “Follow 
me!” — and  often  he  marches  them  in 
this  way  thirty  miles ;  and,  even  on 
the  day  of  his  attacking  the  convoy, 
he  marched  them  40  miles,  without 
the  horses  or  men  eating  the  whole 
day.  He  happened,  at  this  time,  to 
have  little  or  no  forage,  either  for 
his  men  or  horses;  but,  when  he  has 
plenty,  he  is  very  liberal  in  giving  it 
away,  never  allowing  any  one  to  re¬ 
ceive  pay  for  it;  and,  indeed,  the 
patriotism  of  the  people,  and  their 
adoration  of  Mina,  is  such,  that  they 
give  every  thing  chearfully.  When-, 
ever  a  volunteer  of  infantry  joins 
Mina,  he  is  not  allowed  to  bring 
any  thing  hut  a  pair  of  sandals, 
half-stockings,  breeches,  and  jacket. 
Whenever  his  shirt  is  dirty,  he  goes 
to  the  first  house  near  him,  enters, 
and  says,  “  The  shirt  I  have  on  is 
dirty — give  me  a  clean  one.”  The 
countryman  changes  with  him;  and, 
if  he  has  time,  washes  it,  and  gets 
his  own  back  ;  is  not,  he  keeps  Mina's, 
and  Mina  the  countryman’s.  His 
arms  are  all  rusty  on  the  outside,  but 
he  is  particularly  careful  to  have 
them  well  cleaned  within,  and  good 
locks  and  flints:  his  bayonets  are  en¬ 
crusted  with  the  blood  of  Frenchmen, 
The  captain  who  commands  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  is  called  the  Dos  Polos  9 
(why,  1  know  not;)  but  in  this  last 
business  he  ordered  all  his  men  to  put 
three  musket-balis  in  each  of  their 
pieces;  and  said,  “1  know  they  did 
as  i  ordered  them,  for  in  the  first 
discharge  they  killed  and  wounded 
60  people.  His  cavalry,  at  this  time, 
consisted  of  150  intrepid  and  valiant 
men,  dressed  like  Hussars,  with  jacket 
and  blue  pantaloons;  caps  like  the 
rest  of  the  army,  with  this  difference, 
that  they  have  about  a  yard  of  red 
cloth  hanging  down  their  backs,  in  a 
point  from  the  cap,  and  a  gold  tassel 
at  the  end.  Ail  of  them  wear  sandals 
and  spurs;  and  Mina  himself  never 
wears  hoots,  or  half-boots,  but  san¬ 
dals,  in  order  the  more  easily  to 
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escape,  by  climbing  up  the  side  of 
mountains,  if  he  gets  knocked  oft'  his 
horse.  He  has  several  times  saved 
himself  miraculously  in  this  way. 

Whenever  a  youth  wishes  to  enlist 
in  the  cavalry,  after  being  well  exa¬ 
mined  by  Mina,  and  questioned,  he 
calisfor  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
infantry,  and  says,  “  This  boy  wishes 
to  serve  in  the  cavalry :  take  him  first 
with  you,  and  let  me  know  how  he  be¬ 
haves.  The  first  action  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in,  this  capiain,  who  commands 
the  infantry,  and  is  on  horseback,  keeps 
the  boy  close  to  him  during  the  whole 
of  the  action,  and  watches  narrowly 
how  he  behaves;  and  after  having 
been  four  times  in  action,  and  if  he 
distinguishes  himseif,  the  captain 
brings  him  to  Mina,  and  says,  “  This 
lad  will  do  ;  lie  is  worthy  to  die  for 
his  Country,”  Mina  then  furnishes 
him  with  arms,  and  a  horse,  closely 
watching  him  himself,  to  see  how  he 
behaves.  By  these  means,  his  corps 
is  composed  of  the  most  desperate 
and  intrepid  Spaniards  that  iive. 

Mina  has  one  boy  of  14  years  old 
in  his  troop.  He  is  mounted  on  a 
poney,  with  arms  in  proportion  to 
his  youth,  a  double-barrelled  carbine, 
with  pistols  and  sword.  He  is  always 
in  the  advanced  guard,  and,  of  course, 
goes  into  action  the  first.  This  lad, 
by  himself,  got  between  five  French 
cavalry  soldiers,  and  called  to  them 
to  surrender.  The  French,  observing 
that  a  strong  party  of  Mina’s  cavalry 
were  headed  by  the  boy,  turned  about, 
and  were  in  the  act  of  galloping  off, 
when  the  boy  charged  one  of  them, 
and  knocked  him  ofi‘  his  horse,  and 
kept  hold  of  the  budie  of  a  second, 
until  some  of  his  companions  came 
up,  who  put  t  em  both  to  the  sword. 
Mina  himsdf  says,  that  he  is  one  of 
the  bravest  lads  dm t  he  has  in  his  di¬ 
vision  ;  and,  if  Mina  says  so,  you  may 
be  asm  red  dial  the  boy  is  something 
remarkable. 

Tiie  b  rench  call  Mina  tiie  King  of 
Navarre.  In  whatever  town  he  en¬ 
ters,  lie  is  sure  to  find  every  thing 
that  he  wants;  the  whole  province 
think  it  an  honour  to  have  him  as  a 
guest.  No  officer  in  Navarre  pays 
for  his  meais;  every  thing  is  brought 
out  to  them  gratis.  This  extraordi¬ 
nary  man  has  found  means  to  ged  rid 
of  all  French  spies  cleverly  enough, 
and  without  puttiug  them  to  death. 
\Vhenever  any  of  his  partizans  have 


brought  him  any,  he  strips  them  stark 
naked,  to  see  if  they  have  papers, 
plans,  or  drawings ;  and,  if  he  finds  anv 
thing  of  the  sort,  he  calls  instantly 
for  one  of  the  soldiers  of  his  guard, 

and  says  to  him,  “  Take  this  fellow _ 

he  is  a  spy — cut  off  his  right  ear.” 
The  soldier  (who  has  had  pretty  good 
practice  at  this  work)  draws  his  sword, 
and  performs  the  operation  as  cle¬ 
verly  as  a  regular  surgeon.  This  ope¬ 
ration  being  finished,  he  heats  an  iron 
mark  red-hot,  and  stamps  upon  his 
forehead — Viva  Mina!  With  ihis 
mark  the  man  remains  during  the 
rest  of  his  life ;  and  I  have  been  as¬ 
sured  that,  so  ashamed  are  those 
who  have  suffered  this  operation,  of 
shewing  themselves,  that  they  have 
been  found  singly  in  the  mountains, 
actually  starved  to  death.  Mina  has 
an  hospital  for  his  sick  and  wounded 
near  a  beautiful  little  village  called 
Estella,  close  upon  the  brow  of  a 
mountain.  Six  women  attend  upon 
the  sick,  with  two  excellent  surgeons. 
They  are  well  supplied  with  every 
thing  gratis.  The  French  know  the 
spot  where  he  has  established  this 
hospital,  and  have  made  several  at¬ 
tempts  to  surprize  it,  but  never  with 
success.  Mina  ;s  sure  to  gel  informa¬ 
tion  when  they  are  coming';  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  village  all 
turn  out,  and  carry  the  sick  and 
wounded  on  biers,  on  their  shoulders, 
up  six  leagues  into  the  mountains, 
where  they  remain,  in  per  ect  secu¬ 
rity,  until  the  French  retire.  In  this 
same  mountain,  he  has  a  cave,  where 
he  fabricates  his  own  gunpowder ; 
and  with  this  he  is  pretty  well  sup¬ 
plied.  Mina  encourages  the  people 
of  Navarre  to  trade  with  the  French  ; 
he  gives  them  passports  to  do  so  :  by 
which  means  he  secures  many  articles 
for  the  comfort  a  d  advantage  of  his 
men,  that  he  could  not  obtain  other¬ 
wise.  And,  for  allowing  this  trade, 
he  gets  what  he  wants  gratis.  If 
those  who  wish  to  trade  are  rich,  he 
exacts  money  from  them,  wnich  goes 
towards  the  pay  of  his  soldiers,  but 
more  particuiarly  to  pay  his  spies,  to 
obtain  information  of  the  movements 
of  she  French.  To  these  men  he  is 
unbounded  irj  his  liberality,  and  he  is 
supplied  with  the  most  correct  inform¬ 
ation  of  the  motions  oi  the  Enemy; 
not  a  man  can  stir,  that  Mina  is  not 
informed  of  it.  If  the  alcaldes  (or 
justices  of  the  peace)  of  a  village 
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are  ordered  by  the  French  to  make 
any  requisition,  and  if  they  do  not 
instantly  inform  Mina  of  it,  he  goes 
himself  to  their  houses,  in  the  night, 
and  shoots  them:  he  has  done  this  to 
no  less  than  nine  of  these  fellows.  If 
they  inform  him,  Mina  then  takes 
steps  accordingly,  either  to  intercept 
their  communications,  or  cut  off  their 
soldiers,  or  molest  them  in  one  way 
or  other.  Every  volunteer  has  plenty 
of  wine,  meat,  and  bread.  Every 
thing  he  takes  in  an  action  is  his  own ; 
however,  it  must  be  after  the  battlfe 
is  over — he  shoots  every  man  that 
plunders  while  he  ought  to  he  fight¬ 
ing.  His  tactick  is  reduced  simply  to 
forming  line  @f  battle,  column,  charg¬ 
ing,  and  great  care  never  to  fire  with¬ 
out  being  sure  of  hitting  the  object. 
He  never  allows  gaming,  nor  a  pack 
of  cards,  either  among  the  officers  or 
soldiers.  Plunderers  at  all  times  he 
shoots.  Officers  and  soldiers  are  all 
punished  alike,  when  they  forget  their 
duty.  He  never  takes  either  a  regu¬ 
lar  soldier,  or  a  regular-bred  officer, 
into  his  corps.  He  says,  “  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  too  much  theory — and  he 
sees  they  fail  in  all  their  attempts .” 
His  second  in  command  is  Guruchaga, 
about  his  own  age,  taller  and  thinner, 
of  a  most  violent  and  hasty  temper, 
moderate  talents,  brave  to  a  degree 
that  is  incredible,  impetuous  in  ac¬ 
tion,  and  a  powerful  arm  with  the 
sword.  Mina  is  very  fond  of  him, 
and  is  the  only  man  in  whom  he 
places  implicit  confidence,  and  some¬ 
times  consults.  This  man  is  severe 
with  the  troops,  and  makes  himself 
feared  and  respected.  He  is,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  the  observer  of  the  conduct  of 
the  army  in  battle ;  and,  according 
to  his  report  of  their  individual  va¬ 
lour,  they  are  promoted.  Mina  has 
a  perfect  knowledge,  as  well  as  all 
his  officers  and  soldiers,  of  the  whole 
country,  and  all  the  passes  in  the 
mountains;  and,  whenever  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  he  disperses  his  people,  ap¬ 
pointing  a  particular  spot,  some  dis¬ 
tance  off,  to  meet  ;  where  they  never 
fail  to  arrive,  although  the  country 
is  surrounded  by  the  French.  On  a 
recent  occasion,  he  practised  this  with 
great  success :  he  was  surrounded 
by  20,000  French,  who  ffad  received 
orders  to  destroy  him  and  his  corps 
at  all  hazards.  Mina  knew  the  peril 
of  his  situation ;  hut,  with  his  3000 
men,  he  remairiid  in  the  mountains 


15  days,  treating  the  French  with  the 
utmost  contempt.  At  length,  about 
dusk  in  the  evening,  he  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  four  columns  of  the 
Enemy,  who  were  pressing  dowu 
upon  him.  With  the  greatest  cool¬ 
ness,  he  called  all  his  men  around 
him,  and  said,  “  Gentlemen,  we  are 
in  an  unpleasant  situation  here.  Let 
every  captain  take  care  of  his  com¬ 
pany.  Lei  the  rendezvous  be  at  such 
a  place  (naming  one) — Mina  the  rai- 
lying-word.  And  now  let  every  man 
disperse,  and  make  the  best  of  his 
way.”  They  immediately  dispersed. 
The  French  deployed  their  columns 
at  day-light,  in  the  morning;  and, 
when  they  thought  that  they  had 
these  people  in  their  power,  they 
found  the  whole  of  them  had  escaped. 
In  five  days  afterwards,  Mina  was  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  commuting  de¬ 
predations  on  the  French,  ten  leagues 
from  that  spot,  and  without  having 
lost  a  single  individual.  This  is  Mina’s 
own  account  of  this  circumstance. 

After  we  came  into  the  power  of 
Mina,  by  the  capture  of  the  French 
convoy  who  were  escorting  us,  Mina’s 
whole  care  was  to  provide  for  our  secu¬ 
rity.  He  marched  us  through  different 
villages,  and  across  mountains,  some¬ 
times  close  to  the  French  lines.  He 
endeavoured,  if  possible,  to  get  us  to 
Valencia,  for  which  purpose  he  sent 
to  Duran  and  Empecinado,  to  desire 
them  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  to 
pass  along  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  in 
order  that  they  might  protect  our 
passage  across.  He  waited  with 
anxiety  12  days  for  an  answer  from 
Empecinado,  but  got  none.  (Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Empecinado  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  French  at  this  time, 
and  lost  his  artillery.)  At  length,  he 
determined  to  execute  this  project 
by  himself.  He  ordered  some  boards 
to  be  placed  on  cars,  with  prepara¬ 
tions  to  make  a  bridge;  and  spread 
a  report  that  he  intended  to  cross  the 
Ebro  at  a  certain  point.  The  carts 
and  waggons,  that  he  loaded  with 
these  materials,  he  moved  down  in 
the  day-time  towards  the  water.  The 
French,  hearing  this,  waited  anxiously 
expecting  Mina  and  his  troops.  In 
the  mean  time,  Mina  started  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  marched  twelve 
miles  from  the  spot  where  he  intended 
building  his  bridge ;  and,  coming  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,  he  jumped  off 
his  horse,  and  said,  “  Here  is  the 

spot 
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spot  where  I  will  take  you  across.” 
Without  the  least  noise  or  confusion, 
Mina  halted  all  his  men,  forced  his 
own  horse  into  the  river,  to  try  the 
depth;  and,  finding  it  practicable,  he 
ordered  a  hund red  men  to  get  up 
behind  a  hundred  of  the  cavalry,  and 
plunge  into  the  river.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  he  contrived  to  pass  over  800 
Spanish  prisoners,  and  land  them  in 
perfect  safety,  before  the  French  were 
aware  that  he  was  not  coming  down 
to  the  bridge.  The  moment  he  had 
placed  us  in  safety  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  he  said,  “Now,  Spa¬ 
niards  !  you  are  s  fife.”  He  divided  two 
handkerchiefs  full  of  dollars  amongst 
us,  saying  that  we  had  as  good  right  to 
share  in  the  plunder  of  the  French  as 
they  had;  and,  wishing  us  farewell, 
gaiioped  into  the  river  with  his  ca¬ 
valry,  and  disappeared,  leaving  20 
dragoons  and  an  officer  to  escort  us. 

This  extraordinary  man  might,  if 
he  chose,  increase  the  number- of  his 
army  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  ; 
but  he  has  no  vanity ;  and  says  fairly, 
than  lie  thinks  he  can  manage  four  or 
live  thousand  men  better  than  a 
larger  number. 

Mr.  Urban,  Bee.  20. 

E  have  lately  heard  so  much 
of  old  Thomas  Fuller  and  his 
“  Worthies ,”  that  perhaps  a  few  of 
his  thoughts  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  your  readers,  as  probably  not  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  may  be  acquainted  with  a 
small  book  written  by  him,  intituled, 
“  Good  Thoughts  in  had  Times,  and 
Good  Thoughts  in  worse  Times.”  It 
contains  many  quaint  expressions, 
but  it  was  then  the  fashionable  style 
of  the  day.  Theognis. 

“  The  Roman  Senators  conspired 
against  Julius  Caesar  to  kill  him-,  that 
-very  next  morning,  A-rtemidorus,  Cae¬ 
sar’s  friend,  delivered  him  a  paper,  de¬ 
siring  him  to  peruse  it,  wherein  the 
whole  plot  was  discovered ;  but  Ciesar 
complimented  his  life  away,  being  so 
taken  up,  to  return  the  salutations  of 
such  people  as  met  him  in  the  way,  that 
he  pocketed  the  paper,  among  other  pe¬ 
titions,  as  unconcerned  therein ;  and 
so  going  to  the  Senate  House,  was  slain. 
The  world,  flesh,  and  devil,  have  a 
design  for  the  destruction  of  men  ;  we 
ministers  bring  our  people  a  letter, 
God’s  word,  wherein  all  the  conspiracy 
is  revealed.  But  who  hath  believed  our 
report  ?  Most  men  are  so  busy  about 
worldly  delights,  they  are  not  at  leisure 


to  listen  to  us,  or  read  the  letter,  but 
thus,  alas !  run  headlong  to  their  own 
ruin  and  destruction.” 

“  I  read,  how  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth 
had  a  great  ship,  richly  laden,  landed 
at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  where  it  suddenly 
sunk  ;  and  so,  with  the  sands,  choked 
up  the  harbour,  that  ever  since  that 
place  hath  been  deprived  of  the  benefit 
thereof.  I  see  that  happiness  doth  not 
always  attend  the  adventures  of  his  Ho¬ 
liness.  Would  he  had  carried  away  his 
ship,  and  left  us  our  harbour !  May  his 
spiritual  merchandize  never  come  more 
into  this  island,  but  rather  sink  in  the 
Tiber,  than  sail  thus  far,  bringing  so 
small  good,  and  so  great  annoyance. 
Sure  he  is  not  so  happy  in  opening  the 
doors  of  Heaven,  as  he  is  unhappy  to 
obstruct  havens  on  earth.” 

“  Ha  is  the  interjection  of  laughter ; 
Jh  is  an  interjection  of  sorrow.  The 
difference  betwixt  them  very  small,  as 
consisting  only  in  the  transposition  of 
what  is  no  substantial  letter,  but  a  bare 
aspiration.  How  quickly,  in  the  age 
of  a  minute,  in  the  very  turning  of  a 
breath,  is  our  mirth  changed  into  mourn¬ 
ing.” 

“  I  perceive  there  is  in  the  world  a 
good  nature,  falsely  so  called,  as  being 
nothing  else  but  a  facile  and  flexible 
disposition,  wax  for  every  impression. 
What  others  are  so  bold  to  beg,  they 
are  so  bashful  as  not  to  deny.  Such 
osiers  can  never  make  beams  to  bear 
stress  in  Church  and  State.  If  this  be 
good  nature,  let  me-  always  be  a  clown  ; 
if  this  be  good  fellowship,  let  me  always 
be  a  churl.  Give  me  to  set  a  sturdy 
porter  before  my  soul,  who  may  not 
equally  open  to  every  comer.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  he  can  be  a  friend  to  any , 
w  ho  is  a  friend  to  all,  and  the  worst  foe 
to  himself .” 

“  The  Poets  fable,  that  this  was  one 
of  the  labours  imposed  on  Hercules,  to 
make  clean  the  Augean  stable,  or  stall 
rather  ;  for  therein,  they  said,  were  kept 
three  thousand  kine,  and  it  had  not 
been  cleansed  for  thirty  years  toge¬ 
ther.  But  Hercules,  by  letting  the 
river  Alpheus  into  it,  did  that  with 
ease,  which  before  was  conceived  im¬ 
possible.  This  stall  is  the  pure  emblem 
of  rny  impure  soul,  which  hath  been 
deflled  with  millions  of  sins,  for  more 
than  thirty  years  together.  Oh  that  I 
might,  by  a  lively  faith  and  unfeigned 
repentaqce,  let  the  stream  of  that  foun¬ 
tain  into  my  soul,  which  is  opened  g'or 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  !  It  is  impossible 
by  all  my  pains  to  purge  out  my  un- 
cleanness  ;  which  is  quickly  done  by  the 
rivulet  of  the  blood  of  mv  Saviour.’ 

«  The 
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“  The  Sidonian  servants  agreed 
amongst  themselves,  to  choose  him  to 
be  their  k  ng,  who  that  morning  should 
first  see  the  sun.  Whilst  all  others  were 
gazing  on  the  East,  one  alone  looked  on 
the  West ;  some  admired,  some  mocked 
him,  as  if  he  looked  on  the  feet,  there 
to  find  the  eye  of  the  face  :  but  he  first 
of  all  discovered  the  light  of  the  sun 
shining  on  the  tops  of  houses.  God 
is  seen  sooner,  easier,  clearer  in  his  ope¬ 
rations,  than  in  his  essence.  Best  be¬ 
held  by  reflection  in  his  creatures.  For 
the  invisible  things  of  him,  from  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  vjorld,  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made.” 

44  Coming  hastily  into  a  chamber,  I 
had  almost  thrown  down  a  crystal  hour¬ 
glass  ;  fear  lest  I  had,  made  me  grieve, 
as  if  I  had  broken  it ;  but,  alas  !  how 
much  precious  time  have  I  cast  away 
without  any  regret !  The  hour-glass 
was  but  crystal,  each  hour  a  pearl; 
that  but  like  to  be  broken,  this  lost 
outright ;  that  but  casualty,  this  done 
wilfully.  A  better  hour  glass  might  be 
bought :  but  time  lost  once,  lost  ever. 
Thus  we  grieve  more  for  toys  than  for 
treasure.  Lord,  give  me  an  hour-glass, 
not  to  be  by  me,  but  to  be  in  me. 
Teach  me  to  number  my  days.  An  hour¬ 
glass  to  turn  me,  that  I  may  apply  my 
heart  to  wisdom” 

44  Travelling  on  the  plain  (which  not¬ 
withstanding  hath  its  risings  and  fall¬ 
ings),  I  discovered  Salisbury  steeple  ma¬ 
ny  miles  off;  coming  to  a  declivity,  I 
lost  the  sight  thereof;  but  climbing  up 
to  the  next  hill,  the  steeple  grew  out -of 
the  ground  again  ;  yea,  1  often  found 
it,  and  lost  it,  till  at  last  I  came  safely 
to  it,  and  took  mv  lodging  near  it. 
It  fareth  thus  with  us  whilst  we  are 
wayfaring  to  heaven  :  mounted  on  ike 
Pisgah  top  of  some  good  meditation, 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  our  celestial  Canaan  ; 
but  when  either  on  the  flat  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  temper,  or  in  the  fall  of  some  ex¬ 
traordinary  temptation,  we  lose  the 
view  thereof.  Thus  in  the  sight  of  our 
soul,  heaven  is  discovered,  covered,  and 
recovered,  till,  though  late,  at  last, 
though  slowly,  surely,  we  arrive  at  the 
haven  of  our  happiness,” 

44  It  seemed  strange  to  me  when  I  was 
told,  that  aqua  vitae,  which  restores  life 
to  others,  should  itself  be  made  of  the 
droppings  of  dead  beer  :  and  that  strong 
waters  should  be  extracted  out  of  the 
dregs,  almost,  of  small  beer.  Surely 
many  other  excellent  ingredients  must 
concur  and  much  art  must  be  used  in 
the  distillation.  Despair  not  then,  O 
my  soul !  no  extraction  is  impossible, 
where  the  Cbymist  is  infinite.  He  that 


is  all  in  all ,  can  produce  any  thing  out 
of  any  thing ;  and  he  can  make  my  soul, 
which  by  nature  is  settled  on  her  lees , 
and  dead  in  sin ,  to  be  quickened  by  the 
infusion  of  his  grace,  and  purified  into 
a  pious  disposition.”  ' 

“  In  extemporary  prayer,  what  men 
most  admire,  God  least  regardeth ; 
namely,  the  volubility  of  the  tongue. 
Herein  a  Tertullus  may  equal,  yea,  ex¬ 
ceed,  Saint  Paul  himself,  whose  speech 
was  but  mean .  Oh,  it  is  the  heart  keep¬ 
ing  time  and  tune  with  the  voice,  which 
God  listeneth  unto.  Otherwise  the  nim¬ 
blest  tongue  tires,  and  loudest  voice 
grows  dumb,  before  it  comes  halfway 
to  heaven.  Make  it,  said  God  to  Moses, 
in  all  things  like  the  pattern  in  the  mount. 
Only  the  conformity  of  the  words  with 
the  mind,  mounted  in  heavenly  thoughts, 
is  acceptable  to  God.  The  gift  of  ex¬ 
temporary  prayer  and  ready  utterance 
may  be  bestowed  on  a  reprobate ;  but 
the  grace  thereof,  religious  affections,  is 
only  given  to  God’s  servants.” 

44  It  is  said  of  our  Saviour,  his  fan  *s 
in  his  hand.  How  well  it  fits  him,  and 
he  it!  Could  Satan’s  clutches  snatch  the 
fan,  what  work  would  he  make !  he 
would  fan,  as  he  doth  winnow,  in  a  tem¬ 
pest,  yea,  in  a  whirlwind,  and  blow  the 
best  away.  Had  man  the  fan  in  his 
hand,  especially  in  these  distracted 
times,  out  goes  for  chaff,  all  opposite 
to  the  opinions  of  his  party.  Seeming 
sanctity  will  carry  it  away  from  such, 
who  with  true,  but  weak  grace,  have 
ill-natures  and  eminent  corruptions. 
There  is  a  kind  of  darnel  called  lolium 
murium,  because  so  counterfeiting  corn, 
that  even  the  mice  themselves  (expe¬ 
rience  should  make  them  good  tasters) 
are  sometimes  deceived  therewith.  Hy¬ 
pocrites,  in  like  manner,  so  act  holiness, 
that  they  pass  for  saints  before  men, 
whose  censures  often  barn  up  the  chaff, 
and  burn  up  the  grain.  Weil  then! 
Christ  for  my  share.  The  fan  is  in  so 
good  a  hand,  it  cannot  be  mended. 
Only  his  hand,  who  knows  hearts,  is 
proper  for  that  employment.”  ; 

44  I  heard  a  preacher  take  for  his  text, 
Am  not  I  thine  ass,  upon  which  thou  hast 
ridden  ever  since  I  was  thine,  unto  this 
day  ?  was  I  ever  wont  to  do  so  unto  thee  ? 
Lwondered  what  he  would  make  the  eof, 
fearing  he  would  starve  his  auditors  for 
want  of  matter.  But  hence  he  observed  ; 
1st.  The  silliest  and  simplest,  being 
wronged,  may  justly  speak  in  their  o>  n 
defence.  2nd.  Worst  men  haw  a  good 
title  to  the  v  own  goods.  Balaam  a  sor¬ 
cerer,  yet  the  ao  confesseth  twice  he 
was  his.  3d.  •  bey  v.ho  have  dene  many 
good  offices,  and  fail  m  one,  are  oiteii 

not 
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not  only  unrewarded  for  former  service, 
but  punished  for  that  one  offence. 
4th.  When  the  creatures,  formerly  offi¬ 
cious  to  serve  us,  start  from  their  wont¬ 
ed  obedience,  as  the  earth  to  become 
barren,  and  air  pestilential,  man  ought 
to  reflect  on  his  own  s:n  as  the  sole  cause 
thereof.  How  fruitful  are  the  seeming 
barren  places  of  Scripture  1” 

Mr.  Urban,  East  Retford ,  Dec.  11. 
T  the  end  of  a  remarkably  fine 
copy  of  Lyndewode  “  Super 
Conslitutiones  Provinciales  Angiie,” 
printed  at  Paris,  in  1555,  at  the 
charges  of  William  Brettou,  an  ho¬ 
nest  merchant  of  London,  which  I 
purchased  a  short  time  since ;  there 
are  in  MS.  lue  following  verses, which, 
in  the  course  of  my  very  limited 
reading,  have  never  fallen  in  my  way. 
They  appear  to  me  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  pubiick  at  large,  if 
not  of  the  very  reverend  Body  to 
whom  they  were  addressed. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  Holmes. 

Verba  Willielmi  Lindewode  ad 
Cleruim. 

1.  Viri  venerabiles,  Sacerdotes  Dei, 
Precones  Altissimi,  Lucernes  Diei, 
Charitatis  radio  fulgentes  et  spei, 
Auribus  pereipite  verba  oris  mei. 

2.  Vos  in  Sanctuario  Dei  deservitis, 
Vos  vocavit  Palmites  XPS*,  vera  Vitis  ; 
Cavete  ne  steriles  aut  inanes  sitis. 

Si  cum  vero  Stipite  vivere  velitis. 

3.  Vos  estis  .catholics  legis  Protectores, 
Sal  terrae,  Lux  hominum,  ovium  Pas- 

tores, 

Muri  domhs  Israel,  morum  Correctores, 
Judices  Ecclesiae,  Gentium  Doctores. 

4.  Si  eadat  protecti©  legis,  lex  labetur; 
Si  Sal  evanuerit,  in  quo  sallietur? 

Nisi  Lux  appareat,  via  nescietur; 

Nisi  Pastor  vigilet,  ovile  frangetur. 

5.  Vos  cepistis  vineam  Dei  procurare, 
Quam  Doctrinae  rivulis  debitis  rigare. 
Spinas  atque  tribulos  procul  extirpare, 
Ut  radices  Fidei  possint  germinare. 

6“.  Vos  estis  in  are&  boves  triturantes, 
Prudentera  pale&  grana  separantes  ; 

Vos  habent  prospeculo  legem  ignorantes 
Laici  qui  fragiles  sunt  et  inconstantes. 

7.  Quicquid  vident  Laici  vobis  displi- 
C(  re, 

Dicunt  procul  dubio,  sibi  non  licere  ; 
Quiequid  vos  in  opere  vident  adimplere, 
Credunt  esse  licitum,  et  culpft  carere. 

8.  Cum  Pastures  ovium  sitis  constituti. 
Non  estote  desides,  sicut  Canes  muti  j 
Vobis  non  deficiant  latratus  acuti. 

Lupus  rapax  invidet  ovium  saluti. 

*  Christus. — J.  H. 

Cent.  Mag.  Suppi,  LXXXL  Part  II. 


9.  Grex  fidelis  triplici  cibo  sustinetur  • 
Corpore  dominico,  quo  salus  augetur; 
Sermonis  compendio,  cum  discrete  detur; 
Mundano  cibario,  ne  periclitetur. 

10.  Oribus  tenemini  vestris  predicare, 
Sed  quid,  quibus,  qualiter,  ubi,  quando, 

quare, 

Debitis  sollicith  praeconsiderare, 

Nequis  in  officio  dicat  vos  errare. 

1 1 .  Spectat  ad  officium  vestrae  dignitatis 
Gratia;  petentibus  dona  dare  gratis  ; 

Et  si  unquam  fidei  munera  vendatis, 
Incursuros  Girzi  lepram  vos  sciatis. 

12.  Gratis  eucharistiam  plebi  minis- 
trate, 

Gratis  confitemini,  gratis  baptizate; 
Secundum  Apostolum  cuncta  gratis  date; 
Solum  id  quod  fuerit  vestrum,  conservate. 

13.  Vestra  conversatio  sit  religiosa, 
Munda  conscientia,  vita  virtuosa, 
Regularis  habitus,  mensque  gratiosa; 
Nulla  vos  coinquinet  labes  criminosa. 

14.  Nullus  fastus  deprimat  vestri  sig- 
num  vestis  ; 

Gravis  in  intuitu  habitus  sit  testis; 

Nihil  vos  iliaqueat  curis  inhonestis, 
Quibus.claves  traditae  sunt  regni  ccelestis. 

15.  Estote  breviloqui,  ne  vos  ad  reatum 
Protrahat  loquacitas,  nutrix  vanitatum  5 
Verbum  quod  proponitis,  sit  abbrevia- 

turn, 

Nam  in  mulfiloquio  non  deestpeccatum. 

16*.  Charitatefervidi,sobrii,  prudentes, 
Justi,  casti,  simpiices,  pii,  patientes, 
Hospitales,  humiles,  subditos  docentes, 
Consolantes  tniseros,pravos  corrigentcs.”, 


Mr.  Urban,  Richmond ,  Nov.  18. 

T  was  with  a  mixture  of  surprise 
and  pleasure  that  I  met  with  th© 
article  in  page  317,  with  the  title 
Richmondshire.  I  have  resided  for 
some  time  past  in  the  town  of  Rich" 
mond,  and  have  viewed  with  vene- 
ration  those  gloomy  yet  interesting 
remains  of  former  grandeur  and  piety 
which  surround  it.  No  sooner  had  I 
read  the  above-mentioned  article  than 
I  entered  most  heartily  into  the  views 
of  the  writer.  There  is  something  im¬ 
planted  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  re¬ 
quires  a  greater  satisfaction  than  the 
mere  view  of  an  object  which  attracts 
its  attention.  When  we  see  a  coin,  our 
first  inquiry  is,  in  what  reign,  or  by 
whom,  it  was  coined.  When  we  see  a 
fine  house,  we  naturally  ask,  “  By 
whom  was  it  built  ?”  and  “  TO  'vhorn 
does  it  belong?”  And  who  ctUs  sur¬ 
vey  those  beautiful  monuments  of 
Antiquity  which  decorate  the  vicinity 
of  this  town,  without  feeling  au  ar¬ 
dent  desire  to  know  when,  by  whom. 
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and  for  what  purpose,  such  splendid  might  assist  the  author  in  the  execu- 
edifices  were  reared?  informations  tion  of  so  laborious  an  undertaking, 
which  at  the  uresent  it  13  difficult  in-  Yours,  &c. 


deed  to  obtain. 

Although  the  writing  of  the  His¬ 
tory  and  Antiquities  of  Richmond- 
shire  would  be  an  arduous  task  in¬ 
deed  ;  yet,  were  I  supported  and  pa¬ 
tronized  by  any  gentleman  well  ac¬ 
quainted  iti  this  neighbourhood,  I 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  en¬ 
gaging  to  have  a  part  at  least  of  such 
a  work  ready  for  the  press  in  a  short 
time.  If  the  writer  of  the  above- 
mentioned  article  would  he  so  kind 
as  to  write  me  a  few  lines,  expressing 
himself  more  at  large,  and  direct  to 
I.  W.  F.  C.  Posi-ojjice ,  Richmond ,  he 
will  oblige  Yours,  &c.  I.  W.  F.C.' 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  19. 

N  reply  to  your  Correspondent 
Richmondiensis ,  relative  to  a  His¬ 
tory  of  Richmondshire,  I  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  such  a  topographi¬ 
cal  history  has  for  some  time  been 
5n  contemplation  by  Hie  Rev.  John 
Graves,  Author  of  the  History  of 
Cleveland ;  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  most  accurate  know  ledge  of  the 
History ,  Antiquities ,  and  general  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  district,  published  and 
circulated  a  set  of  queries,  in  the  year 
1810,  accompanied  with  an  Address 
to  the  Publick,  in  which,  “  conscious 
of  the  difficulty  of  such  an  undertak¬ 
ing,  from  the  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  local  histories  are 
composed,  he  solicits  jhe  liberal  com¬ 
munications  of  all  who  may  wish  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  design  ; — 
as,”  he  further  observes, — “  without 
the  assistance  of  men  of  learning, 
.science,  and  observation*  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  Author,  even  of 
the  greatest  abilities,  and  the  most 
persevering  industry,  to  execute  such 
a  work,  either  with  credit  to  himself, 
or  satisfaction  to  the  publick.” 

How  far  this  projected  publication 
has  met  with  suitable  patronage  and 
support,  I  am  unable  at  present  to 
ascertain  ;  but  it  appears  somewhat 
remarkable  that  Mr.  (f.’s  Prospectus 
should  have  totally  escaped  the  no¬ 
tice  of  Richmondiensis ;  and,  consider¬ 
ing  the  specimen  of  diligence  and  abi¬ 
lities  which  The  History  of  Cleveland 
affords,  it  is  certainly  to  be  wished, 
that  his  design  be  liberally  encourag¬ 
ed  by  those  gentlemen  within  the  dis- 
tfiot,  who  possess  materials  that 
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Mr.  Urban,  April  1 1. 

BSERV1NG  in  your  Magazine 
for  March  last,  p.  209,  a  plate 
and  some  account  of  A  lington  Castle; 
the  following  particulars,  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  descendant  of  the  Aling- 
tons,  may  be  acceptable. 

“  Monsieur  Hildebrand  d’AIington 
came  out  of  Normandie  with  Will'm  the 
Conqueror,  being  of  an  auncient  familie 
not  farr  from  Cane,  the  bead  house 
whereof  is  called  Bellawone,  and  was 
under  Marshale  of  the  field  atBataile; 
who  within  a  year  was  planted  in  Kent. 
Sir  Salamon  de  Alington,  Knt.  son  of 
Sir  Alan  flitz  Sir  Hildebrand,  was  in 
good  authoritie  in  the  tyme  of  King 
Henry  the  First,  and  builded  the  Castle 
of  Alington  ;  where  he  erected  one  no¬ 
table  tower,  after  his  owrle  name  called 
the  Salamon  Tower.  Sir  Salamon  had 
one  son  Sir  Hildebrand;  whose  son,  Sir 
Geruace  de  Alington,  was  treasorer  of 
Normandie,  and  lieth  buried  in  the 
cbancell  of  Alington,  on  the  North 
side,  under  a  large  stone,  on  the  which 
certaine  pewes  now  stande.  His  son 
Sir  Hugh  de  Alington  was  in  much 
trouble  lor  the  arrearages  of  his  father’s 
aecompts  ;  for  which  he  sold  much  of 
his  landes  in  Kent ;  and  lieth  buried  on 
the  South  side  of  the  chaunsell  of  Al¬ 
ington.  His  son  Hugh  de  Alington, 
following  the  wars  in  France,  layed  the 
Castle  of  Alington  in  mortgage  to  Sir 
Jenkyns  Gaynesford  of  Crowhurst  in  Sur- 
rie,  with  unreasonable  conditions ;  and 
being  earnest  in  the  affaires  of  his 
Prince,  the  rather  for  that  he  had  a  good 
inheritance  in  Normandie,  forfeited  all, 
so  lost  his  castle  and  demeane  from  tbfe 
Alingtohs.  He  lieth  buried  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  chaunsell  of  Alington  afore*- 
said,  under  a  faire  stone  with  a  picture 
of  brasse  liewen  into  the  stone.” 

This  family  afterwards  had  their 
principal  seat  at  Horsehealh  iu  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. 

Yours,  &c.  M.  A. 

Mr.  Urban,  Bath ,  May  C. 

FADING  in  Dr.  Clarke’s  Travels 
of  the  Great  Bell  of  Moscow, 
which  from  his  account  was  so  enor? 
mous,  as  to  size,  as  never  to  have 
quitted  its  place  offoimdery,  and  con¬ 
sidering  its  supposed  value,  estimated 
at  3s.  per  lb.  as  equal  to  06,000/.  ster¬ 
ling  i  &  train  of  thinking  arose  on  the 
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loss  arising  to,  that  empire  from  so 
many  thousand  pounds  lying  unpro¬ 
fitable,  and,  as  one  might  say,  equal¬ 
ly  useless  as  if  it  had  remained  in  its 
native  bed.  This  gave  birth  to  a  cal¬ 
culation  which  it  may  probably  be 
gratifying  to  many  of  your  readers 
to  peruse.  The  calculation  is  made 
at  5  per  cent,  compound  interest.  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  enormous 
Bell  was  cast  before  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great ;  but,  if  so,  then  the 
amount  must  be  quadrupled  every 
28  years. 


Interest  of  66,0001,  in  28  years  at  5 1.  per 
cent.  Compound  interest  £  264,000 
Interest  of  do.  in  56  years  -  1,056,000 

Interest  of  do.  in  84  years  -  4,224,000 
Interest  of  do.  in  112  years  16,896,000 

N.  B.  This  is  nearly  the  period 
since  Peter  the  Great  visited  England 
in  King  William’s  time;  but,  if  the 
Bell  was  cast  before  his  time,  it  would 
be  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  loss,  as,  by  adding  only  28 
years  to  the  above,  the  amount  would 
be  67,584,000?.  Yours,  &c. 

A  Constant  Reader, 


Mr.  Urban,  JJec.  3 1, 

IN  consequence  of  several  changes  having  taken  place,  since  the  insertion  of 
the  list  of  the  present  Englisn  Prelates,  with  their  respective  translations, 
in  your  Magazine,  Vol.  LXXVTI.  p.  639;  a  list  of  them  as  they  now  stand 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers.  Yours,  &c.  J.  S.  Browne. 


Hon.  Dr.  S.  Barrington  1769 
Dr.  Henry  Bathurst  1805 
Dr.  Richard  Beadon  1789 
Dr.  John  Buckner  1798 

Dr.  Thomas  Burgess  1803 
Dr.  William  Cleaver  17  88 
Dr.  H,  F.  W.  Cornwall  1797 

Hon.  Dr.  J.  Cornwallis  1781 

Dr.  Thomas  Dampier  1802 
Dr.  John  Fisher  1803 

Dr.  S.  Goodeuough  180S 
Dr.  G.  I.  Huntingford  1802 
Dr.  William  Jackson  1811 
Dc.  Walker  King  1809 

Dr.  John  Luxmore  1807 
Dr.  Spencer  Madan  1792 
Dr.  W.  H.  Majendie  180,0 
Dr.  W.  L.  Manse!  1808 

Hon.  Dr.  B.  North  1771 

Hon.  Dr.  G.  Pelham  1803 

Dr.  John  Randolph  1799 

Dr.  Bowyer  E.  Sparke  1810 
Dr.  Charles  M,  Sutton  1792 
Dr.  George  Tomline  1787 
Hon.  Dr.  E.  V,  V  ernon  1791 
Dr.  Richard  Watson  1782 
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Mr.  Urban, 

HA\rE  been  much  pleased  with 
a  small  volume  printed  at  the 
Hague  in  1698  in  French,  “  Memoires 
et  Observations  faites  par  unVoyageur 
en  Angleterresur cequ’il  y  a  trouvede 
dus  reiqarquable,  taut  a  regard  de 
a  Religion,  que  de  Politique,  des 
Moeurs,  des  Curiositez  Naturelles,  et 
quantitez  de  facts  Historiques  ;  Avec 
line  description  de  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  plus 
curieuxdans  Londres  :  le  tout  enrichi 
4e  figures;”  dedicated  A  Monsieur 


Dec.  10. 

L.  B.  D.  R.  by  H.  M .  de  V —  London, 
September  12,  1697  :  with  21  plates, 
the  Milk-maid’s  Garland  the  1st  of 
May  ;  Quakers  Meeting ;  two  cu¬ 
rious  Beasts  in  the  Gresham  collec¬ 
tion  ;  and  18  plates  of  Public  Build¬ 
ings,  Statues,  Plans,  &c.  &c. 

Whether  this  lively  and  well-in¬ 
formed  Foreigner  (who  appears  to 
have  been  in  this  country  during  the 
reigns  of  James  II.  and  William  III.) 
has  ever  receiyed  the  notice  that  his 

great 
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great  information,  his  unbounded  li¬ 
berality  of  mind,  and  a  happy  plea¬ 
santry  in  his  remarks,  entitle  him  to, 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  shall  be  glad  if 
any  of  your  correspondents  can  in¬ 
form  me. 

He  has  formed  his  work  on  the 
plan  of  a  Dictionary,  with  notes  of 
our  crimes,  weaknesses,  laws,  libra¬ 
ries,  customs,  changes,  colleges,  cler¬ 
gy,  cities,  courtezans,  courts,  charac¬ 
ters,  excesses,  exercises,  facis,  feasts, 
fleets,  fairs,  forests,  funerals,  fruits, 
gazettes,  hospitals,  games,  merchan¬ 
dizes,  miracles,  monies,  manners,  re¬ 
ligion,  revenue,  revolutions,  sects, 
societies,  tortures,  treason,  Tiburn, 
&c.  &c. 

As  I  do  not  know  that  this  Author, 
who  has  so  pleasantly  analysed  our 
Customs  and  laughed  at  our  rough 
edges,  or  his  Dictionary,  has  ever 
been  quoted;  a  few  of  those  customs, 
characters,  and  sects,  as  they  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  at  that  period,  are  here  ex¬ 
tracted. 

“Cornes. — I  have  oftentimes  met  in 
the  streets  of  London  a  Woman  carrying 
a  male  effigy  crowned  with  a  handsome 
pair  of  horns,  preceded  by  a  tambou¬ 
rine,  and  followed  by  a  mob  with  tongs, 
poker,  &c.  I  have  asked  what  could 
be  the  meaning  of  this;  they  have  told 
me,  that  such  a  woman  of  such  a  place 
bas  given  her  husband  a  good  threshing, 
because  be  had  accused  her  of  making 
bim  a  Cuckold;  and  in  this  case  some 
good  neighbour  of  the  poor  calomnibe 
bas  according  to  custom  performed  this 
little  ceremony.” 

C.ORONELLi,  Father. — I  shall  say 
Slothing  of  the  globes  of  Father  Coronel- 
li ;  fpr  why  disturb  a  good  man  ?  This 
learned  Rcligieuse  has  informed  us  in 
bis  relations,  that  the  Huzza,  or  Hou- 
raye,  that  is  the  cry  of  acclamation  of 
the  populace  of  London,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew'  word  Hosanna  What  a  charm¬ 
ing  thing  it  is  to  be  learned  in  Etymolo¬ 
gies  !” 

Courtezans. — Thirty-three  or  four 
years  ago,  Monsieur  Moncbtiys  wrote, 
in  his  relation  of  a. journey  into  England, 
that  he  had  passed  one  of  the  streets  of 
Hondon,  which  was  entirely  filled  by 
courtezans.  At  present  it  is  quite  chang¬ 
ed  ;  for  these  ladies  are  spread  equally 
over  every  part  of  the  town.” 

Charles  II. — A  good  Prince,  a  man 
qf  wit,  curious  in  inventions,  in  mecha¬ 
nical  and  physical  experiments,  &c. ; 
a  pensioner  to  France,  and  a  Catholic 
of  the  grossest  grain,  tired  with  fatigue 
of  business,  and  consequently  soft, 
peaceable,  affable,  and  popular  $  a  great 


lover  of  women  and  idleness,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  Dunkirk,  England,  or  all  the 
Crowns  in  the  whole  world.” 

“  Courts. — The  article  of  Courts  be¬ 
ing  so  very  much  extended,  whether 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  criminal,  and  so 
thorny  and  disagreeable  a  labyrinth ;  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  decline  entering  un¬ 
less  en  passant ,  and  on  particular  occa¬ 
sion.” 

“  Bath,  Somersetshire.” — After  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  City,  he  observes,  “  The 
Cathedral  is  both  handsome  and  light. 
The  Count  de  Roye  is  buried  with  this 
epitaph : 

‘  Fredericus  de  Roye  de  la  Rochefou- 
cault, comes  de  Roye,  de  Rouci,  et  Liffort, 
nobilis  ordinis  Elephantini  eques,  natali- 
bus,  opibus,  glorik  militari,  et,  quod  ma- 
jus  est,  fide  erga  Religionem  inclytus, 
decessit  die  9  Juin,  anno  1690,  aetatis57.* 

“  Fides  erga  Religionem  is  to  me  a 
new  language.” 

H  Bedlam. — An  obscure  and  antient 
hospital,  and,  falling  into  ruins,  was  re¬ 
built  at  the  expence  of  the  City  of 
London,  between  the  month  of  April 
1675  and  the  month  of  July  1676*.  An 
English  writer  states  that  this  edifice 
cost  18,000/.  sterling,  which  amounts  to 
near  240,000  francs  of  our  money.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated,  with  agreeable 
promenades.  All  the  madmen  of  Lon¬ 
don  are  not  confined  there.” 

“  Collection  for  Improvement. — 
It  is  not  long  since  a  private  gentleman, 
named  Jean  Houghton,  an  intriguing 
gentlemanlike  man,  printed  every  week 
a  paper  in  folio,  intituled  4  Collections 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  Commerce 
and  Domestic  (Economy;  where  may 
be  found  the  price  courant  of  every  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  kingdom:  bread,  cheese, 
grain,  coals,  hay,  silk,  cloth,  linen,  beer, 
cheese,  caudles,  salt,  soap,  oil,  malt, 
all  kinds  of  meat,  wine,  beer,  brandies, 
and  all  other  liquors;  in  short,  every 
thing  of  common  use,  and'  all  sorts  of 
merchandize  :  the  courses  of  Exchange, 
the  preferments  of  the  Clergy,  all  kinds 
of  employments,  and  every  thing  that 
is  to  be  bought  or  sold,  whether  houses, 
land  of  all  prices  and  of  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  valets,  apprentices,  workmen, 
nurses,  servants  of  all  sexes  and  degrees, 
curiosities,  books,  pictures,  porcelaine, 
coaches,  furniture.  And  he  inserts 
public  advertisements  of  all  kinds ;  an 
abridgement  of  the  Gazette,  lists  of  new 
books,  and  a  thousand  other  useful 
things.  This  paper  is  to  be  found  in  the 
coffee-houses,  and  is  consequently  to  be 
read  gratis 

“  Vaches — Cows. — I  understand  all 
sorts  of  horned  cattle  are  more  common¬ 
ly  Black  than  Red  in  England  ;  it  is  for 
that  reason  they  esteem  the  milk  of  the 

Red 
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Red  Cow  in  preference  to  the  Black  ; 
whereas  in  France  they  esteem  the 
milk  of  the  Black  Cow,  because  the  Red 
are  the  most  common.  Our  cattle  in 
France  have  horns,  so  crooked,  ugly, 
and  ill-made,  the  one  threatening  the 
heavens  and  the  other  the  earth,  like 
Don  Quixote’s  whiskers.  In  England  it 
is  quite  the  contrary.  Otherwise  the  cat¬ 
tle  in  France  do  not  yield,  either  in 
Strength  or  size,  to  those  in  England, 
particularly  in  Poitou  and  Normandy. 
From  whence  arises  this  grandeur,  this 
beauty,  and  this  symmetry  of  horns  in 
England  ?  A  vous  Messieurs  les  Pkilo- 
sophes .” 

“  James  II. — James  the  Second  re¬ 
ceived  letters  from  Nieuport,  which  ex¬ 
aggerated  the  account  of  the  check  that 
had  happened  to  the  fleet  of  William 
of  Orange,  and  which  gave  so  much  joy 
and  rekindled  the  Popish  insolence  at 
Whitehall,  30th  October,  1638.  I  was 
present  when  James  the  Second  re¬ 
ceived  these  letters;  and  during  dinner 
he  only  made  use  of  one  of  his  hands, 
the  other  holding  the  just-received  letters 
from  Nieuport  Among  other  things,  he 
said  laughing  to  Monsieur  Barillon,  am¬ 
bassador  from  France,  ‘  See  there,’ point¬ 
ing  to  the  weathercock,  ‘  see  there; 
the  wind  has  turned  to  the  Papist  point ;’ 
and  he  added  in  a  more  serious  tone, 
and  raising  his  voice  a  little, e  You  know 
that  for  the  lffcst  three  days  I  have 
caused  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  be  ex¬ 
posed.’  On  the  17th  December,  1688, 
he  found  it  convenient  to  abstfond  a  se¬ 
cond  time. 

f  Qui  terret  plus  ille  timet ;  sqrs  ista 
Ty***nis.’  ClaudEan. 

‘Celui  qui  la  principautb 
Tiehdra  par  grand  cruautb 
A  la  fin  verra  grande  phalange 
Par  coup  de  feu  tres-dangereux 
Par  accord  pourra  faire  mieux 
Autrement  boira  Sue  d’Orange.’ 

Nostradamus,” 

I  shall  conclude  these  Extracts  by 
inserting  his  picture  ot  Quakerism, 
and  other  Sects  of  his  day  : 

'  “  Quacres — Quakers  are  the  greatest 
fanaticks  ;  yet  they  seem  to  be  in  some 
respects  praiseworthy :  they  are  plain, 
easy,  in  every  respect  sober,  modest,  and 
peaceaole :  they  have  the  reputation  of 
being  faithful;  and  that,  I  believe,  is 
often  true;  but  you  must  not  be  de¬ 
ceived,  for  under  this  exterior  they 
sometimes  are  quite  the  contrary.  With 
respect  to  their  doctrine,  they  have  not 
any  :  ’tis  wrong  that  Alexander  Ross,  in 
his  book  of  all  the  Religions  in  the  world, 
accuses  them  of  Atheism  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Barclay,  who  has  undertaken  their 

Apology,  has  given  them  tbe^character 


of  the  best  Theologists  in  Christendom. 
It  is  neither  necessary  to  speak  either 
for  or  against  them,  otherwise  than  as 
treating  them  as  a  set  of  people  that  are 
outrageously  mad,  as  having  no  other 
principle  or  guide  than  their  visionary 
spirit,  neither  knowing  positively  what 
they  believe,  nor  what  they  say,  nor 
what  they  may  believe  or  sav  to-morrow. 

‘‘This  I  am  obliged  to  conclude,  after 
having  read  the  greatest  part  of  their 
extravagant  writings,  and  had  many 
conferences  among  them.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  impossibilities  to  enter 
into  any  sort  of  connected  reasoning. 
Are  they  pressed  with  our  objections  ? 
their  spirit — within — and  the  dark  and 
gross  wickedness  of  our  spirit — as  they 
call  it,  are  two  back-doors  by  which 
they  always  escape;  qr  rather  two  buck¬ 
lers,  which  are  always  in  perpetual  hos¬ 
tility,  and  oblige  us  to  quit  the  field. 
What  more  can  we  do?  Reduced  to 
the  utmost  extremity,  they  tell  you 
with  the  most  insolent  zeal,  it*  is  not 
their  business  to  teach  us.  £  We  have 
the  light  of  the  spirit  within  our  hearts, 
and  all  thy  thoughts  are  dark  and 
wicked.’  Thus  are  you  discomfited, 
and  reduced  to  silence.  Truly  there  is 
a  great,  deal  of  foliy  among  them. 

“  Some  among  them  have  been  human¬ 
ized  a  little  with  regard  to  their  saluta¬ 
tion  :  they  do  not  take  oft’  the  hat  (God  keep 
them  from  committing  this  horrible  mis¬ 
take  !)  but  they  begin  to  bend  a  little,  and 
give  a  small  inclination  of  the  head.  It  is* 
true  that  all  among  them  do  not  approve 
this  novelty:  there  are  others  who  think 
it  a  species  of  heresy,  as  bringing  a  sort 
of  scandal  upon  them.  And  they  would 
almost  as  soon  oblige  one  of  their  sect 
to  preach  in  a  surplice.  Not  a  Qua¬ 
keress  that  I  or  ten  thousand  others 
know,  ever  show  the  least  civility  to 
any  body.  The  Women  sometimes 
preach  in  their  Meetings,  but  less  sel¬ 
dom  than  the  Men.  There  is  a  Meeting 
in  a  village  near  London  ;  and  the  mere 
common -place,  which  is  all  they  are 
judges  of,  is  directed  against  the  Fa¬ 
shions  and  other  ornaments  and  dress  of 
women. 

“In  order  to  hear  a  lecture  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  it  is  but  necessary  to  introduce  a 
few  Ladies.  The  moment  the  Precheuse 
perctives  a  ribbon,  her  spirit  and  her 
fury  catch  fire ;  and,  mounting  on  a  tub 
turned  upside  down,  with  her  pointed 
bonnet  and  crying  face,  she  begins  to 
sigh,  tremble,  murmur,  quake,  and 
snuffle,  and  break  out  into  downright 
nonsense.’' 

“  Religion. — Alexander  Ross,  whom 
I  have  already  mentioned,  a  good  man. 
for  what  J  know,  but  bad  author,  gives  us 

a  dread- 
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a  dreadful  list  of  the  Concubines*  of 
Religion  in  England  —  Antinomians, 
Hederingtonians,  Theaurians,  Johan- 
nistes,  Seekers,  Waiters,  Brownists, 
Reevistes,  Barronistes,  Wilkinsonians, 
Adamites, Familistes,  Planters,  Muggleto- 
Bians,  &c.  &e.  &c..  These  are  all  but  one 
an  d  the  same  thing.  Christianity  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  weakened  by  sects,  without  mul¬ 
tiplying  them  chimerically.  It  is  true 
we  have  had  madmen,  and  other  such 
people  as  Muggleton,  Wilkinson,  and 
Hederington,  who  have  spread  such  fan¬ 
tastic  opinions,  but.  have  not  had  the 
power  of  forming  them  into  sects.  Like 
clouds,  they  have  been  dissipated.  Be¬ 
sides  the  Established  Religion,  which  is 
that  of  the  Church  of  England,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  others.  The 
Presbyterian  is  the  principal,  and  the 
most  general  alter  the  Episcopal.  What 
a  deplorable  thing  it  is  that  these  two 
Societies  cannot  agree  in  the  same  pu¬ 
rity  of  belief,  and  the  same  confession 
of  faith !  The  Independents  are  ano¬ 
ther  bi'anch  of  Presbyterianism ;  but 
they  are  united.  Arminianism  (is  it 
thus  that  the  propositions  of  Arminius 
ought  to  give  the  odious  name  ■  to  a 
sect  ?■)  is  spread  generally,  and  conse¬ 
quently  into  the  English  Church.  There 
are  also  Millenarians  here  and  there ;  but 
there  is  one  Society,  which  makes  but 
little  noise,  but  is  nevertheless  known 
under  the  title  of  Sabbatharians,  who 
profess  to  wait  the  term  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  years,  without  partaking  any  other 
opinion  than  what  is  attributed  to  the 
antient  Millenarians.  These  Sabbath¬ 
arians  are  also  named,  because  they  do 
not  defer  the  repose  of  Saturday  to  Sun¬ 
day :  they  leave  work  on  Friday  evening 
early,  and  are-  rigid  observers  of  the 
Sabbath.  They  only  administer  Baptism 
to  Adults.  They  are  not,  perhaps,  so 
blameable  in  these  two  things,  as  in 
what  they  consider  more  important,  that 
really  is  not  so.  The  greater  part  among 
them  neither  eat  pork,  blood,-  nor  any 
kind  of  meat  stuffed;  but  they  do  not 
absolutely  deny  the  use  of  those  viands 
to  others :  they  leave  that  to  the  liberty 
of  each  conscience :  for  the  rest,  their 
moral  is  severe*  and  all  their  exterior 
conduct  is  pious  and  Christian.  When 
any  one  is  not  of  their  opinion,  or  rather 
their  belief,  touching  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  of  sanctifying  Saturday  as  the 
day  of  rest,  without  any.  regard  to  the 
day  following,  which  with  them  is  the 
first  da)'  of  the  week,  and  which  we 
call  Sunday,  with  the-  author  of  the 
Apocalypse,  it  follows  of  cowse  they 
must  be  wrong  in  part. 

<c  England  has  also  Anabaptists  of 

*  Cantique  des  Cantiques,  verse  8. 
chap.  G. 


divers  sorts,  Quakers,  and  Papists,  who 
are  just  the  reverse  of  the  peaceable 
humour  of  the  Quakers,  who  are  here, 
as  in  all  times  and  all  countries,  re¬ 
vengeful,  complaining,  threatening,  and 
gnashing  their  teeth,  always  in  action, 
always  murmuring,  and  always  plotting, 
where  they  have  not  power.  And  what 
w  ould  they  do,  could  they  establish  their 
inquisition  against  us,  as  they  have 
around  us  ?  Then,  no  Religion  without 
absolute  power!  without  universal ;  ty¬ 
ranny  !  1 

- -  c  Pone  vesanos,  precor, 

Animi  tumores,  teque  pietate  refer/ 

Sen.  in  Theb. 

“  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  new  Sect  has 
arisen,  of  soi-disa ns  Mystic  Theologists, 
who  call  themselves  Philadelphians,  who 
proclaim  their  society  the  very  seed  or 
germ  of  the  only  true  Church,,  the  be¬ 
trothed  Virgin  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  which 
all  the  dispersed  Religions  of  the  World 
will  appear  and  unite,  to  form  this  pure 
and  holy  Church.  The  general  opinion 
is,  they  are  a  sort  of  Quakers  ;  and  n<)t 
without  reason,  although,  by  the  writ¬ 
ings  they  are  about  to  publish,  public 
judgment  seems  to  differ:  in  truth,  these 
writings,  like  those  of  the  Quakers,  and 
all  other  enthusiasts  that  1  know,  are 
composed  of  all  that  is  obscure,  and  as 
obscurely  announced.'’ 

Yours,  &c.  F.  A. 

P.S.  For  the  information  of  Mr. 
Fry,  of  Br  istol,  I  beg  leave  to  inform 
him  that  I  am  in  possession  of  two 
Portraits  that  belonged  to  Charles  I. 
one  of  which  is  a  portrait  of  Carew 
(inquired  after  in  Vol.  LXXXI.  Part 
I.  p.  32.)  If  he  is  in  possession  of 
any  clue  that  can  ascertain  which  of 
the  two  it  is,  it  shall  be  very  much  at 
his  service.  F.  A. 

Analysis  of  Books.  No,  VI. 

(Continued  f  rom  p.  523.  ) 
Observation  on  the- Reign  of  Henry  IV. 

“  Henry's  reigne  wfas  like  a  craggy, 
mountaine,  from  which  there  is  no  de¬ 
scent  but  by  a  thousand  crooked  waies, 
full  of  rocky  stones  and  out-jetting 
cliffs.  The  first  escaped,  others  are  met 
withall  of  more  danger  and  anxiety.  In 
such  like  pathes  he  walked  all  the  time 
of  his  life,  nor  did  liee  till  his  end  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  wished-for  plaine;  one  danger 
w  as  a  step  unto  another,  and  the  event 
alwaies  doubtful ;  for  the  subjects  for¬ 
mer  desire  of  him  being  now  extin¬ 
guished,  his  friends  failing,  and  his  ene¬ 
mies  encreasing,  bee  had  no  other  hclpe 
or  leaning-stocke  in  so  painfull  a  de¬ 
scent,  but  the  eye  of  vigilance  and  the 
sUffe  of  chastiseanent#  helpes  and  assist¬ 
ances. 
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ances,  which,  though  they  might  cause 
him  to  keep  on  his  way,  yet  were  they 
not  sufficient  to  free  him  from  weari- 
nesse :  besides,  he  was  not  certain  of 
overcoming'  all  difficulties  at  last  :  a 
condition  fitter  for  compassion  than 
envy  in  a  Prince  in  his  case;  and  yet 
it  was  election  that  brought  him  to 
the  kingdome,  having  at  wales  been  of 
that  opinion,  which  is  held  generous  by 
most  men,  to  hazard  himself  to  very 
extreams,  and  to  be  aut  Cessar  ant  ni¬ 
hil  :  yet  I  cannot  find  that  there  is  any 
worth  or  tioblenesse  in  aspiring  to  great 
matters  by  unlavvfull  waies;  and  that 
magnanimity,  a  virtue  in  its  own  nature 
so  nice  and  tender,  can  walke  in  such 
pathes  without  galling  her  feet,  unlesse 
it  be  that  as  things  here  below  are  com¬ 
posed  of  contrary  elements,  so  are  our 
minds  composed  of  contradictory  affec¬ 
tions.  He  was  before  subject  to  many 
conspiracies ;  now  more  than  ever;  and 
those  who  durst  not  aspire  to  bereave 
him  of  his  life  by  their  sword,  endea¬ 
voured  to  bereave  him  of  his  honour  by 
their  pen.” 

Character  of  Henry  VI. 

Malice  itself  cannot  but  confesse 
that  Henry  the  Sixth  was  one  of  the 
best  and  holiest  kings  that  ever  England 
had,  if  goodness  alone,  without  the 
helpe  of  other  vertues,  were  only  re¬ 
quired  to  the  office  of  a  king;  but  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  virtues  of 
private  men  and  of  princes;  what  is 
sometime  to  be  praysed  in  the  one,  is 
to  be  blamed  in  the  other ;  not  for  that" 
the  faculties  of  operation  bee  not,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  uniforme  in 
all,  but  that,  being  diversified  by  the 
differing  condition  between  princes  and 
subjects,  they  produce  contrary  actions, 
according  as  the  condition  of  those  who 
operate  is  contrary;  and,  as  the  waves 
and  imaginations  of  God  are  not  such  as 
are  those  of  men  (all  due  and  reverent 
proportion  being  given,  if  any  proportion 
at  all  be  to  be  given)  the  conceptions 
and  proceedings  of  princes  ought  not  to 
be  such  as  are  those  of  private  men. 
Henry  was  a  good  man,  but  no  good 
king.  Hee  was  born  with  good  inten¬ 
tions,  but  of  himselfe  simple.  Condi¬ 
tions  plausible  in  a  private  man,  misbe¬ 
coming  him  that  reignes,  and  in  all  eases 
harmefull ;  for  as  wisdome  without  good- 
nes  is  a  mere  infirmity,  so  goodnesse 
without  wisdome  is  a  mere  defect.  ’Tis 
evident  that  Henry’s  ruine  did  derive 
itselfe  from  this  simple,  inanimate  good- 
lies,  which,  lame  in  its  own  judgement, 
rested  itselfe  upon  that  of  others,  so  as 
loosing  reputation,  the  soule  of  govern¬ 
ment,  he  therewithall  lost  authority, 
kingdome,  liberty,  and  life.” 


Degradation  of  Sir  Ralph  Gray,  after 

the  Battle  of  Hexham. 

“  They  took  likewise  Bambury  [Bam- 
brough  Castle]  defended  by  Sir  Ralph 
Gray,  who,  having  sworne  allegiance  to 
both  sides,  was  before  his  death  degraded 
from  the  honour  of  knighthood,  in  this 
manner:  he  had  a  coat  of  armes  put  on 
him  reverst,  his  gilt  spurs  were  by  a 
cooke  hewed  off  his  heeles,  and  his  sword 
broken  over  bis  bead ;  a  thing  much  more 
ignominious  than  death  itselfe,  espe¬ 
cially  to  a  man  of  so  noble  and  worthy  .& 
family.” 

Death  of  Richard  III. 

“  We  have  hitherto  spoken  ill  of  Ri¬ 
chard,  though  not  so  ill  as  he  deserved* 
yet  now  we  must  say,  t  hat,  though  he  lived 
ill,  he  dyed  well,  according  to  the  es- 
teerne  of  humane  generosity.  His  ■end 
bore  with  it  heroicall  effects  :  Wisdom 
and  Fortitude  were  two  lights,  which,  if 
they  did  not  ilium’ nate  the  actions  of 
his  past  life,  they  did  illustrate  his  pre¬ 
sent  death.  When  he  saw  himselfe  aban¬ 
doned  by  all;  that  those  who  yet  stayed 
by  him  served  against  their  wills,  but 
very  few  willingly;  be  thought  it  would 
be  base  in  him,  and  prejudicial!  for  him, 
to  runne  away,  since  thereby  he  should 
loose  his  reputation  with  the  people, 
whereon  his  welfare  did  depend.  Ht& 
therefore  resolved  to  do  bis  uttermost.’* 

“  Henry  VII. 

began  his  reign  Aug.  22,  1485,  at  th« 
same  time  that  Richard  ended  his  ;  from 
whom  he  did  very  much  differ  in  condi¬ 
tions.  They  were  both  constant,  the 
one  in  wiekednesse,  the  other  in  worth*, 
inasmuch  as,  had  he  not  had  too  great  a 
desire  to  increase  his  treasure,  he  would 
hardly  be  outdone  by  whatsoever  praise¬ 
deserving  prince;  he  was  deservedly 
praised  for  his  wisdom  and  valour.”  After 
the  battle  in  which  Richard  fell,  “he 
went  from  Leicester  towards  London, 
without  any  ostentation  of  victory  or 
conquest,  his  journey  was  peacefull ;  all 
military  insoleneies  were  forbidden  and 
forborn ;  he  marched  not  like  a  new 
king,  but  like  one  who  had  been  so 
long;  welcomed,  wherever  he  passed, 
with  shouts  of  joy.  In  like  manner  ha 
made  his  entrance  into  London :  for 
though  he  was  met  by  the  maior,  ma¬ 
gistrates,  and  citizens  (besides  the  no, 
bility  and  gentlemen  which  accompanied 
them),  notwithstanding,  dispensing  with 
the  pomp  usually  observed  at  the  first 
entrance  of  kings  into  that  city,  ha 
made  his  entry  in  a  coach  undisplayed ; 
to  the  end  it  might  not  be  thought  that, 
having  re-invested  himselfe  into  his 
countrey  by  the  favour  of  armes,  and 
gotten  the  crown  by  the  king’s  death, 
he  had  any  intention  to  triumph  over 
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the  people.  His  entry  was  upon  a  Sa¬ 
turday,  the  day  of  his  victory;  which 
day  he  solemnized  all  bis  life-Cme,;  as 
being  alwaies  the  happiest  dav  to  him  of 
all  the  days  of  the  week.  He  alighted 
out  of  his  coach  at  Paul’s  church,  where 
lie  made  Te  Deum  to  be  sung,  and 
caused  the  colours  taken  from  the;  ene¬ 
my  to  be  there  hung  up.”— ! u  Haviijg. 
now,  1486,  no  impediment  to  hinder 
the  performance  of  his  promise,  he  mar¬ 
ried  the  Princesse  Elizabeth,  to  the  peo¬ 
ples  o  great  joy,  as  he  was.  not  much 
therewithal!  p. eased,  for  he  never  had 
any  great  inclination  to  the  match;  his 
inveterate  enmity  to  her  family  pre¬ 
vailed  more  with  him  than  did  the  good- 
jiesse,  fruitfuilnesse,  and  beauty  of  so 
■worthy  a  wife.” 

Yours,  &c.  J.  B. 

Mr.  Urban,  A  or thiam ,  March  6. 
LLOW  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  publication,  in  which 
so  many  interesting  and  useful  sub¬ 
jects  are  continually  discussed,  to 
convey  to  Mr.  Elton  the  satisfaction 
I  have  received  from  his  candid  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  justness  of  3  our 
Reviewers  censure  of  the  objection¬ 
able  passage  in  his  poem  of  the 
Musings  on  Sunday  Morning ,  and  his 
explanatory  notes ,  by  which  he  has 
completely  done  away  the  imputa¬ 
tion  on  his  religious  principles,  con¬ 
tained  in  my  Letter  of  the  7th  of  De¬ 
cember  last  (vol.  LXXX.  Part  ii.  p. 
534),  which  1  am  most  happy  to  re¬ 
tract,  and  to  declare  my  unqualified 
admiration  of  his  poetry,  together 
with  my  entire  conviction  that  his 
mind  has  not  been  tinctured  by  the 
pernicious  system  I  was  led  to  appre¬ 
hend,  or  the  fallacious  opinion  that 
Devotion  excited  by  rural  scenes  can 
be  equivalent  to  the  important  duty 
of  Public  Worship.  This  was,  in  fact, 
the  title  I  affixed  to  my  remarks, 
which  was  changed  by  the  Editor  for 
that  of  The  indispensable  Duty  of  at¬ 
tending  Public  Worship . 

Mr.  Elton  will  doubtless,  in  any 
future  edition  of  his  Poem,  expunge 
the  exordial  lines;  or,  rather,  give 
them  a  different  turn  and  tendency, 
to  obviate  the  impression  they  have 
now  made,  slill  retaining  their  beau¬ 
ties,  which  are  exquisite,  and  so 
much  the  more  dangerous  in  their 
present  state.  Indeed  1  do  not  see 
that  he  can  do  this  more  effectually, 
than  by  restoring  the  lines  as  they 


originally  stood  in  the  first  publica¬ 
tion  which  lie  mentions. 

In  respect  to  tffe  chanting  of  Ca¬ 
thedral  Service,  our  sentiments,  as  he 
observes.  Completely  coincde;  and  I 
am  gratified,  to  have  my  own  con* 
finned  by  his  judgment,  i  was  never 
an  advocate  tor  the.  practice,  and 
therefore  cannot  properly  be  sa;d  to 
give  it  up  as  .indefensible  $  hut  1  do 
more,  for  Ueynssder  it’  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  destructi  ve. of jt.be  solemnity  of 
prayer,  and  perf  ctfy  adverse  to  tha 
spirit  of  dev, ot ;oh. 

In  the  use  of  painted  glass  for  th© 
windows  of  churches,  though  1  am  very 
far  f  rom  conceiving  my  own  ideas  to 
be  a  standard  or  an  evidence  of  taste, 
I  am  inclined  to  give  myself  greater 
credit  in  this  point  also,  for  having 
his  concurrence  as  to  the  effect  that 
a  shadowy  glow  of  light  most  cer¬ 
tainly  produces. 

With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Elton 
terms  the  pompous  ceremonial  of  high 
cathcdrul  service ,  we  do  not  precisely 
meet:  I  perceive  nothing  but  the 
chanting,  and  the  bowing  to  the  Bi¬ 
shop  or  the  Dean,  that  may  not  with 
the  greatest  decorum  and  propriety 
be  retained.  “The  deep  organ’s 
peal,”  accompanying  every  act  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  I  think,  to  withdraw  tka 
mind  from  earthly  cares,  and  diffusa 
through  the  heart  the  purest  delight 
that  sacred  music  can  create. 

I  most  readily  submit  to  his  correc¬ 
tion,  as  to  the  structure  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Gothick  not  having  taken  its 
origin  from  groves  and  avenues  of 
trees:  but  my  judgment  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  was  not  misled  by  Bishop  M  ar- 
burton’s  hypothesis,  which  I  was  be¬ 
fore  unacquainted  with;  my  suppo¬ 
sition  was  merely  owing  «o  the  strik¬ 
ing  similarity,  both  in  form  and  ef¬ 
fect,  of  what  is  now,  perhaps  erro¬ 
neously,  styled  Gothick ,  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  Warton  as  the  florid  or 
ornamented  Gothick ,  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  columns,  slender  shafts,  point¬ 
ed  arches,  capitals,  and  carved  roofs 
of  our  Cathedrals,  to  the  appearance 
of  a  grove  or  lofty  avenue  ot  trees, 
with  their  intersected  branches  and 
foliage,  which  have  evidently  sug¬ 
gested  the  design  of  most  of  thos® 
venerable  fabricks  now  iu  being. 
Yours,  &c,  W.  B. 

128. 
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128-  Beloe’s  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and 

Scarce  Boohs ,  concluded  from  p.  542. 

VERY  ample  and  satisfactory 
memoir  of  ABgidius  Gormontius 
is  thus  introduced  by  Mb  Beloe ; 

“  One  of  the  inodes  which  I  proposed 
to  myself  of  communicating  amuse¬ 
ment  and  information  to  my  readers, 
was  by  inserting  at  proper  intervals 
such  biographical  notices  as  might  en¬ 
liven  the  relative  dryness  of  bibliogra¬ 
phical  detail,  and  assist  in  rescuing 
from  oblivion,  individuals  whose  labours 
in  the  cause  of  learning  have  been  me¬ 
ritorious  and  important. — The  mate¬ 
rials  for  such  a  sort  of  compilation  are 
often  exceedingly  scanty;  and  what  is 
more  remarkable,  this  is  the  fact  also, 
with  respect  to  persons  who  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  deserve  a  better  fate, 
and  whose  names  are  never  mentioned 
but  in  terms  of  respect  and  honour. 
There  are  many  of  this  description  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  their  day  for  talents  and 
exertions,  the  effects  of  which  are  re¬ 
membered  with  gratitude,  and  the 
fruits  of  whose  labours  still  remain  to 
instruct  and  delight  mankind;  con¬ 
cerning  the  particulars  of  whose  lives 
researches  in  the  best  and  most  extensive 
biographical  volumes  are  made  in  vain, 
and  of  whom  few  more  incidents  are 
known  than  may  be  collected,  with 
great  care  and  diligence,  from  prefaces, 
dedications,  and  notes,  dispersed  in 
their  own  works  or  in  those  of  contempo¬ 
rary  writers. — -The  above  remarks  apply 
with  peculiar  force  and  truth  to  iEgidius 
Gormontius,  who  first  delivered  France 
from  the  reproach,  that  although  dis¬ 
tinguished  bv  many  illustrious  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
literature  hitherto  owed  this  country  no 
obligation.  —  Yet  of  this  eminent  printer, 
though  most  of  the  productions  of  his 
press  are  now  to  be  enumerated  among 
the  greater  literary  curiosities,  though 
he  was  the  first  who  introduced  at  Paris 
the  art  of  printing  Greek  and  Hebrew 
books,  and  though  he  was  the  familiar 
associate  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his 
time,  i  have  been  able  to  discover  and 
collect  but  few  authentic  particulars. 
What  I  have  to  communicate  is  gleaned 
from  La  Cailie,  Chevalier,  and  Mait- 
taire,  added  to  what  1  have  been  able 
to  extract  from  the  prefaces,  epistles, 
and  notes,  which  appear  in  those  of  his 
publications  which  have  come  before 
me.” 

Gent.  Mag.  Suppl.  LXXXI.  Part  II, 

E 


Mr.  Beloe  has  collected  many  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  Sabii,  a  numerous  fa¬ 
mily  of  Printers  at  Venice,  Verona*, 
and  Rome;  the  three  Grypliii ,  Prin¬ 
ters  of  great  eminence  at  Paris  and 
Lyons,  and  the  far-famed  Simon  Co - 
tinceus  ;  which  are  thus  prefaced  : 

“The  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  distinguished  by  a  brilliant 
constellation  of  printers,  who  were  alike 
eminent  for  their  learning,  and  for 
their  various  and  admirable  productions 
in  typography.  To  expatiate  upon  the 
many  beautiful  works  which,  for  a 
period  of  half  a  century,  issued  from  the 
press  of  Aldus  Romanus  and  his  succes¬ 
sors,  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of 
this  publication,  and  would  indeed  be 
unnecessary,  as  they  are  all  in  succes¬ 
sion  distinctly  and  ably  described  by 
Renouard.  The  same  observation  is 
alike  apposite  with  regard  to  Florence 
and  the  press  of  the  Juntas.  These  also 
are  exhibited  in  chronological  order  by 
Angelo  Maria  Bandini.  It  may  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  remark  of  the  books  printed 
at  the  Aldus  and  Junta  presses,  that 
they  are  the  objects  of  research  with  all 
classical  collectors,  and  that  their  rarity 
and  value  seems  progressively  to  in¬ 
crease.  This  is  more  particularly  true 
of  the  Greek  books.  But  there  flou¬ 
rished  also  about  the  same  period  with 
them  some  distinguished  printers,  not 
so  well  known  indeed  as  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  printers  of  Venice  and  Florence, 
but  who  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
respect,  and  the  productions  of  whose 
presses,  particularly  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  are  of  very  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence,  and  which  have  an  undoubted 
claim  to  an  honourable  place  in  well- 
chosen  collections.  Concerning  some 
of  these,  I  shall  communicate  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  I  have  been  able  to  col¬ 
lect  from  the  different  bibliographical 
publications  in  my  possession.” 

A  large  portion  of  the  present  Vo¬ 
lume  is  filled  with  an  excellent  de¬ 
scription  (under  the  head  of  “  Libri 
Miscellanei”)  of  more  than  seventy 
distinct  articles.  Referring,  how¬ 
ever,  for  these  to  the  Volume  itself} 
we  shall  extract  only  the  prefatory 
and  concluding  paragraphs : 

“  Having  thus  far  fulfilled  my  engage¬ 
ments  with  my  readers,  with  respect  to 
the  class  of  books,  and  the  early  prin¬ 
ters,  of  whom  I  undertook  to  give  an 
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account,  I  hope  the  remainder  of  this  “  The  variation  at  different  periods  in 
volume  may  not  improperly  be  occupied  the  prices  of  books  seems  to  exhibit  to 
with  the  description  of  such  miscella-  literary  men  a  fair  and  reasonable  ob- 
neous  books  of  uncommon  occurrence,  ject  of  curiosity.  Yet  it  was  objected 


as,  from  the  prosecution  of  my  ordinary 
pursuits,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  examine,  —  No  particular  arrange¬ 
ment,  either  of  dates  or  of  subjects,  is 
therefore  to  be  expected,  nor  does  it 
indeed  appear  to  be  necessary.  I  ain 
well  aware  that  the  field  of  rare  books 
is  exceedingly  extensive,  and  the  term 
itself  not  always  defined  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  I  therefore  pledge  myself  to 
nothing  more,  in  the  miscellaneous 
volumes  hereafter  to  be  described,  than 
that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  they 
all  may  claim  the  distinction  which  I 
have  assigned  them,  and  may  all  deserve 
the  attention  of  curious  collectors.” 

4‘  I  here  conclude  my  account  of  some 
of  those  miscellaneous  books  which  have 
come  under  my  personal  observation, 
and  which  I  conceive  to  be  of  rarity  and 
value.  Every  bibliographical  reader  will 
at  first  sightsee  that  the  catalogue  might 
easily  have  been  extended,  and  I  may 
perhaps  hereafter  be  induced  to  under¬ 
take  this  office,  if  the  publiek  shall  ap¬ 
pear  to  think  favourably  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  that  which  I  have  already  per¬ 
formed.  I  have  endeavoured  to  connect 
with  my  descriptions  of  these  books 
such  incidents  and  anecdotes  as  present¬ 
ed  themselves  ;  but  a  diligent  reader 
who  may  have  the  opportunity  or  dispo¬ 
sition  to  consult  them,  may  glean  a 
great  deal  more  from  them  all,  than 
these  pages  will  be  found  to  exhibit,  in 
a  careful  examination  of  the  prefaces 
and  dedicatory  epistles  and  inscriptions. 
I  reserve  roora  for  one  article  more, 
which  1  conceive  may  be  of  general  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  shall  then  with  much 
satisfaction  enter  upon  my  sixth  and 
last  volume,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  articles  of  French  literature, 
will  be  entirely  confined  to  early  English 
books  and  poetry.  This  I  shall  consider 
as  a  sort  of  repose  after  mpre  fatiguing 
labours  ;  for  whatever  impressiop  these 
preceding  volumes  may  make,  whoever 
shall  imagine  that  the  compilation  was 
formed  without  much  and  careful  re¬ 
search,  perplexity  of  discrimination,  and 
painful  study,  will  be  exceedingly  mis¬ 
taken,  Let  it  be  permitted  me,  how¬ 
ever,  to  hope  of  the  whole,  if  I  shall 
live  to  complete  it, 

XJt  si  non prosint  singula yjunct a  juvent 

One  article  only  now  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  and  that  by  no  means  the 
least  valuable  in  the  collection,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Trices  of  Looks.” 


by  some  Collectors  to  my  preceding 
volumes,  that  too  circumstantial  an 
investigation  of  this  matter  increased, 
or  tended  to  increase,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  rare  and  curious  books.  How¬ 
ever  questionable  I  may  think  such  an 
opinion,  1  shall  satisfy  myself  on  the 
present  occasion  with  pointing  out  some 
changes  in  the  prices  of  books,  from  a 
source  which  is  not  at  all  likely  to  have 
any  influence  on  the  sale  of  books  at  the 
present  period,  but  which  is  neverthe¬ 
less  of  considerable  interest,  from  the 
high  character  of  the  individual  to  whom 
the  collection  belonged.  —  The  library 
of  Michael  Maittaire  was  of  incalculable 
value  from  its.  great  variety,  from  the 
number  of  early  printed  books  which  it 
contained,  from  the  extraordinary  col¬ 
lection  of  Greek  and  Latin  tracts,  by  the 
famous  French  printers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  from  the  most  uncommon  books 
in  criticism  which  it  exhibited,  and 
lastly,  from  the  high  reputation  of  its 
possessor. — The  collection  was  so  large 
that  it  was  not  sold  in  less  than  forty- 
five  evenings,  yet  the  whole  produced 
little  more  than  seven  hundred  pounds. 
It  is  possible,  as  the  number  was  so  great, 
that  some  of  the  books  were  in  bad  con¬ 
dition.  That  they  were  not,  however, 
generally  so,  may  be  presumed  from 
many  of  them  which  were  in  Mead’s, 
Askew’s,  Hoblyn’s,  and  other  libraries, 
and  which  were  known  to  have  been 
purchased  at  this  sale.  Some  of  the 
rarest  articles,  and  the  prices  for  which 
they  were  sold,  are  here  subjoined,  with 
reference  to  the  pages  of  the  catalogue 
in  which  they  appear.  The  catalogue 
itself  is  far  from  common,  but  a  priced 
one  is  in  itself  of  great  curiosity  and 
value.  I  know  but  of  very  few  copies. 
Many  books  will  here  be  found,  and 
particularly  of  those  printed  at  Paris, 
which  will  in  vain  be  looked  for  in  the 
Annales  Typographies:  of  Maittaire,  the 
Historia  Stephanorum,  and  the  Ifistoria 
Typographorum  Paris!  ensiurn.” 

After  continuing  this  interesting 
enumeration  through  several  pages, 

‘  •  I  here  come  to  a  close  both  of  this 
article  and  of  my  fifth  volume.  It  would 
he  very  easy  to  extend  my  observations 
on  this  extraordinary  collection  ;  and 
perhaps  mining  with  them,  as  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  do,  anecdotes  and  incidents 
connected  with  literature,  I  might  per¬ 
form  neither  an  useless  nor  unassuming 
office.  I  have  certainly  specified  fcut 
very  few  of  Maktaire’s  literary'  treasures, 
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and  yet  I  liave  not  proceeded  to  a  fourth 
part  of  the  volume.  Enough,  however 
must  have  been  said  to  mark  and  as¬ 
certain  the  wonderful  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  prices  of  books.  — 
At  this  sale,  Nourse,  White,  Marsh,  Os¬ 
borne,  Bathurst,  and  Strahan,  the  po¬ 
pular  booksellers  of  the  day,  were  the 
principal  purchasers.  Among  private 
individuals,  we  find  the  names  of  Dr. 
Nesbit,  I)r.  Horsman,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
Zamboni,  Whitehead,  and  other  well- 
known  collectors.  Such  a  collection 
was  never  before  exhibited  for  public 
sale,  and  perhaps  never  will  again.” 

We  heartily  wish  the  learned  Biblio¬ 
grapher  a  continuance  of  health  and 
spirits,  to  pursue  his  useful  labours. 

129*  Miss  Seward’*'  Letters; 
continued  from  page  449. 

IN  a  Letter  to  Mrs.  Stokes,  July 
17,  1787,  Miss  Seward  says, 

“A  young  Scotch  gentleman,  of  the 
name  of  Christie*,  lately  called  upon 
me,  introduced  by  a  recommendatory 
letter  from  Mr.  Nichols,  editor  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine.  This  interest* 
ing  young  stranger  is  in  very  intimate 
correspondence  with  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Beattie,  from  whom  he  shewed  me  a  let¬ 
ter  that  breathed  high  esteem,  and  pater¬ 
nal  affection.  Mr.  Christie's  sprightly 
wit,  scientific  acquirements,  ingenuous 
manners,  and  literary  ardour,  exceed 
any  thing  I  have  met  of  early  excellence 
since  1  first  knew  Major  Andr6,  in  his 
18th  year,  which  I  guess  to  be  about  the 
age  of  this  literary  wanderer.  He  was 
on  his  road  into  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire, 
which  he  purposed  to  explore  with  phi¬ 
losophic  examination.  1  tremble, fur  his 
health,  appearing,  as  he  does,  to  have 
out-grown  his  strength ;  for  he  is  very 
tall,  and  thin  almost  to  transparency, 
s  While  smooth  as  Hebe’s  his  uurazor’d 

lip.’  ” 

<(  1  had  presented  all  my  publications 
t.  >  Lord  Heathfieid,  elegantly  bound. 
He  would  not  suffer  his  aid-de-camp  to 
carry  the  book  to  the  irin,  but  held  it  in 
his  own  hand,  as  he  walked  through  our 
streets.  I  know  your  friendship  will 
take  a  lively  interest  in  these  little  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  do  me  so  much  ho¬ 
nour. — The  public  critics  arC  so  venal, 
or  so  partial;  so  perpetually 'suffer  their 
publications  to  be  the  channel  through 
which  private  malice  may  transmit  its 

*  Afterwards"  one,  of  the  principal 
Writers  of  the  Analytical  Review,  He 
died  at  Surinam,  in  ’  October  179R,  at 
an  early  age.  (See  p.  f>36.) 


venom  ;  so  often  render  their  venality 
notorious  by  extolling  the  most  worth¬ 
less  compositions,  that  1  feel  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  be  flattered  by  their  praisp,  should 
they  extend  it  to  my  writings ;  which  is 
very  improbable,  as  1  know  l  am  not  in 
their  favour.  Since,  therefore,  I  could 
not  be  gratified  by  their,  applause,  yet 
might  be  hecticked  by  their  abuse,  I  ne¬ 
ver  look  into  any  review ;  and  advise 
every  author,  who  cannot  stoop  to  bribe 
these  gentry,  to  follow  my  example  in 
that  respect.”  To  Captain  Seward,  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1787. 

“  Mrs,  Piozzi  completely  answers  your 
description ;  —  her  conversation  is  that 
bright  wine  of  the  intellects  which  has 
no  lees. — Your  letter,  that  was  to  have 
introduced  us  to  each  other,  did  not 
reach  me  till  three  days  after  she  and 
Mr.  Piozzi  had  left  Lichfield.  Dr.  Falco¬ 
ner  obligingly  called  to  tell  me  that  she 
was  in  our  city.  I  had  my  doubts  whe¬ 
ther  an  unintroduced  visit  might  not  be 
thought  a  liberty.  While  I  was  ba¬ 
lancing  the  idea,  Mr.  Parker  came  in 
and  laughed  me  out  of  the  scruple.  —  1 
shall  always  feel  indebted  to  him  for 
eight  or  nine  radiant  hours  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Piozzi’s  society.  They  passed  one 
evening  here,  and  f  the  next  with  them 
at  their  inn. — My  cousin,  Mr.  H.  White, 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  once  called  ‘  the 
rising  strength  of  Lichfield/  and  who,, 
when  perfectly  awake  from  an  intellec¬ 
tual  torpor,  which  is  apt  to  overcloud 
him,  is  very  ingenious;  and  when  lie 
rubs  his  eyes,  and  looks,  has  very  dis¬ 
tinct  perceptions  of  genius  in  others;  — 
our  nabob  of  lively  records,  and  his  rela¬ 
tion,  Colonel  Barry  of  Worcester,  whose 
military  exertions  have  had  eclat;  who, 
in  early  youth, succeeded  the  unfortunate 
Andrd  in  an  admiring  passion  for  Hono- 
ra  Snevd  ;  and,  after  his  sad  fate,  suc¬ 
ceeded  that  gallant  officer  in  his  appoint¬ 
ments  in  America  ;  who  has  studied  po«- 
liteness  from  Chesterfield,  poetry  after 
our  best  critics,  and  moral  philosophy  and 
style  after  Johnson;  —  these  personages 
met  your  friends  at  my  little  supper. 
The  evening  was  Attic.”  Tq  Rev.  T.  S. 
Whatley ,  Oct.  G. 

“  I  am  become  acquainted  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Piozzi.  Dr.  Johnson  told  me 
truth  when  he  said  she  had  more  collo¬ 
quial  wit  than  most  of  our  literary  wo¬ 
men.  It  is  indeed  a  fountain  of  perpe¬ 
tual  flow  ;  —  but  he  did  not  tell  me  truth 
when  he  asserted  that  Piozzi  was  an  ugly 
dog,  without  particular  skill  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  Mr".  Piozzi  is  an  handsome 
man,  in  middle  life,  with  gentle,  pleas¬ 
ing,  and  unaffected  manners,  and  with 
very  eminent  skill  in  his  profession. 
Though  he  has  not  ^  powerful  or  fi.ne- 
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toned  voice,  he  sings  with  transcending 
grace  and  expression.”  To  W.  Hayley , 
Esq.  Oct.  6. 

“  The  letter*  you  sent  me  of  Horace 
Walpole’s  is  brilliant,  and,  from  its  sub¬ 
ject,  inevitably  interesting ;  but  do  not 
expect  that  I  can  learn  to  esteem  that 
fastidious  and  unfeeling  being  to  whose 
insensibility  we  owe  the  extinction  of  the 
.  greatest  poetic  luminary,  if  we  mayjudge 
from  the  brightness  of  its  dawn,  that  ever 
rose,  in  our,  or  perhaps  in  any  other, 
hemisphere.”  To  George  Harding e ,  Esq. 
A Tov.  21. 

u  I  have  been  attacked  with  some  vi¬ 
rulence,  and  an  abundance  of  absurd  so¬ 
phistry,  in  the  ’Gentleman’s  Magazine 
for  July  1737,  about  my  letters  on  John¬ 
son,  signed  Benvolio.  I  replied  in  the 
next  number,  p.  684.  The  answer  to 
that  reply,  in  the  November  number,  is 
too  feebly  and  evidently  sophistical,  to 
be  worth  any  farther  notice. — Johnson’s 
uncandid  and  intolerant  bluster  against 
the  Dissenters  has  made  every  proud 
High  Priest  his  idolater  and  champion.” 


[LXXXI. 

“  Do  you  know  Mr.  Christie,  from 
Edinburgh  ?  A  young  physician,  and  a 
rising  light  in  the  philosophic  and  classic 
spheres,  or  I  am  much  mistaken.”  To 
Miss  Helen  Williams ,  Dec.  25. 

To  Mr.  Christie,  of  whose  merits 
Miss  Seward  appears  to  have  formed 
a  judicious  estimate,  (and  of  whom 
an  ample  account  may  be  seen  in  our 
yol.  LXVII.  p.  345.)  the  foliowing 
Letter,  dated  Jan.  15,  1T88,  is  ad- 
dressed^  a  letter  which,  perhaps,  will 
convey  a  better  and  more  impartial 
idea  of  the  fair  Writer’s  mind — the 
warmth  of  her  friendship,  and  the 
strength  of  her  prejudices — than  any 
other  we  could  select : 

“  My  sense  of  obligation  is  lively  forf* 
packets  rich  as  I  ever  received  in  all 
that  can  amuse  the  fancy,  enlarge  the 
stock  of  ideas,  and  interest  the  heart. — 
The  few  short  hours  in  which  1  was  gra¬ 
tified  by  your  society,  are  registered  in 
the  volume  of  my  memory,  in  charac¬ 
ters  that  will  be  coeval  with  its  exist- 
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*  “  I  have  received  the  drawings  of  Grignan,  and  know  not  how  to  express  my 
gratitude  sufficiently;  but,  by  a  silly  witticism  in  the  style  of  some  of  the  quaint 
novels  of  the  last  age,  they  are  so  much  more  beautiful  than  I  expected,  that  I  am 
not  surprised  at  your  having  surprised  me  by  exceeding  even  what  I  expected  from 
your  well-known  kindness  to  me.  —  They  are  charmingly  executed,  and  with  great 
taste.  Grignan,  too,  is  in  a  much  nobler  situation  than  I  expected ;  as  I  concluded 
that  the  witchery  of  Madame  Sevign^’s  ideas  and  style  had  spread  the  fine  leaf-gold 
over  Places,  with  which  she  gilded  all  her  Friends. — All  that  has  appeared  of  thqm 
since  the  publication  of  her  letters,  has  lowered  them.  A  single  letter  of  Madame 
de  Grignan’s,  that  which  describes  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon’s  toilette,  is  alone  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  mother.  Paulina’s  own  letters  contain  not  a  tittle  that  is  worth  reading. 
One  just  perceives  that  she  might  have  written  well  if  she  had  bad  any  thing  ta  write 
about,  which,  however,  would  not  have  signified  to  her  grandmother. — Coulanges 
was  a  silly  good-humoured  glutton,  who  flattered  a  rich  widow  for  her  dinners. 
His  wife  was  sensible,  but  dry,  peevish,  and  growing  old.  Unluckily  nothing  more 
is  come  to  light  of  Madame  Sevign^’s  son,  whose  short  letters  in  the  collection,  I 
am  almost  profane  enough  to  prefer  to  his  mother’s ;  which  makes  one  astonished 
that  she  did  not  love  so  natural,  unaffected,  and  congenial  a  wit,  and  prefer  it  to 
the  eccentric  and  sophisticated  reveries  of  her  sublime  and  ill-humoured  daughter. 
'‘Grignan  alone  maintains  its  dignity,  and  shall  be  consecrated  here  among  other  mo¬ 
numents  of  that  bewitching  period,  and  amongst  which  one  is  so  glad  to  lose  one’s 
Self,  and  drink  oblivion  of  an  sera  so  very  unlike.  The  awkward  bigots  to  despo¬ 
tism  in  our  time,  have  not  Madame  SevignCs  address,  nor  can,  like  her,  paint  an 
Indian  idol,  with  an  hundred  hands,  as  graceful  as  the  Apollo  Belvidere. — I  shall 
soon  want  your  protection  in  Westminster-hall  against  the  Bishops,  an  odious  race, 
whether  clerical  or  laic.  You  heard  how  infamously  I  have  been  treated  by  Colonel 
,  *nd  by  Ned  Bishop.  Oh  !  they  could  not  be  worse  if  they  were  in  orders  ! 

“  Yours,  Horace  Walpole.” 

f  “  A  Tour  through  Derbyshire  by  Mr.  Christie,  in  which  the  character  of  the 
people,  the  soil,  produce,  and  appearance  of  the  country,  its  toil  and  manufactures, 
are  investigated  with  philosophic  accuracy,  and  with  a  lively  perception  of  scenic 
beauty.  S.”  — 'In  addition  to  this  Note  of  Mr.  Scott,  it  may  be  observed,  that  “  the 
packets”  acknowledged  by  Miss  Seward  were  parts  only  of  an  extensive  series  of 
valuable  observations  made  by  Mr.  Christie  in  his  Tour  through  several  Counties  ; 
which  he  addressed  to  several  of  his  friends.  One  of  these  (filling  eight  closely 
written  folio  pages,  of  admirable  remarks)  was  addressed  to  Lord  Buchan,  another  to 
Mr.  Nichols,  and  a  third  to  his  valuable  Friend  and  Adviser,  Dr.  Samuel  Foart  Sim¬ 
mons.  Had  Mr.  Christie’s  life  been  prolonged,  he.h^d  an  intention  of  presenting 
them  to  the  pubiiek.  Edit, 
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enee.  Long  has  it  been  my  creed  that, 
with  minds  and  hearts  of  a  congenial 
temperament,  hours  may  supply  the 
place  of  years,  and  the  fibres  of  friend¬ 
ship  take  root  ere  the  next  day's  sun 
arise.  Though  performance  was  de¬ 
layed,  I  did  not  doubt  the  fidelity  of  the 
promise  ;  but  looked  forward  to  the  de¬ 
light  I  have  now  received  from  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  your  journals. — With  your  mind, 
its  pursuits,  studies,  and  acquirements, 
the  rich  pkges  now  on  my  table  seem  to 
have  given  me  a  perfect  acquaintance. 
Apprehensive,  from  the  style  of  your 
address  to  mfe*  that  you  estimate  mine 
too  highly.,  I  feel  disposed  to  be,  what, 
I  trust,  l  Iipve  not  often  been,  an  abso¬ 
lute  eg*tist;  for  I  had  rather,  volunta¬ 
rily  reveal  to  you  the  scantiness  of  my 
stores,  than  that  time  should  betray 
them.  To  maintain  household  econo¬ 
my,  social  intercourse,  and  the  esta¬ 
blished  churns  of  a  very  large  corre¬ 
spondence,  I  am  obliged  but  very  sel¬ 
dom  to  admit  the  visits  of  the  Muses. 
With  great  fondness  for  literature,  my 
life  has  been  too  much  devoted  to  femi¬ 
nine  employments  to*  do  much  more 
than  study,  in  every  short  and  transient 
opportunity,  but  with  eager  avidity  and 
intense  attention,  that  science,  the  first 
and  fairest, 

- ‘  Which  set  on  fire  my  youthful  heart, 

Aud  all  my  dreams,  and  all  my  wander¬ 
ings  shar’d 
And  bless’d.’ 

And  with  those  various  essentials,  which 
form  its  excellence,  at  least  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  others,  I  flatter  myself  that  1 
am  not  unacquainted. —  Without  time 
to  have  attained  any  degree  of  skill  in 
the  practical  part  of  musick,  which  I  ne¬ 
ver  attempted  till  1  had  passed  my 
twentieth  year,  yet  my  taste  for  it  has 
been  cultivated  and  refined,  by  listen¬ 
ing  to  frequent  conversations  on  the 
subject,  not  from  arrogant  aud  compa¬ 
ratively  ignorant  dilettantis,  but  from 
ingenious  professors;  and  by  living  in 
the  almost  daily  habit  of  hearing  vocal 
musick,  in  those  perfectly  fiueton.es,  and 
with  that  elegance,  pathos,  energy,  and 
varied  powers,  which  marries  it  to 
poetry.  —  The  leading  principles  of  fine 
painting  are  so  similar  to  those  of 
fine  poetry,  that  my  imagination  has 
always  interwoven  those  sciences,  and 
instructed  me  to  look  at  the  painting  in 
poetry,  and  at  the  poetry  in  picture. — 
I  have  no  scientific,  or  rather  experi¬ 
mental,  philosophy;'  but  moral  philoso¬ 
phy  was  always  the  favourite  subject  of 
my  meditations.  Ever  have  I  been  de¬ 
lighted  to  look  at  it  through  the  light 
medium  of  Addison's  writings^  the  grand 
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sombre  mirror  of  Johnson's,  and  the 
faithful  and  clear  lens  through  which 
they  shine  in  Beattie’s.  In  that  line  of 
writing,  Mr.  Aikin,  and  his  celebrated 
sister,  have  given  us  a  little  volume,  of 
priceless  value.  Its  essays  are  in  John¬ 
son’s  best  manner,  possess  his  energy 
and  finely-rounded  periods,  without  the 
uncomfortable  gloom  of  his  sentiments, 
or  any  of  that  pedantry  which  some¬ 
times  encumbers  his  magnificent  style. — • 
Upon  a  stock  of  knowledge  so  limited, 
you  see  how  impassible  it  is  that  I  should 
accept  your  proposal  of  contributing  to 
the  Analytic  Review.  The  sketch  of  its 
plan  is  extremely  well  drawn  up  ;  and  if 
only  men  of  ability  shall  be  employed, 
and  if  they  will  hold  fast  the  integrity 
it  promises,  shunning  all  blended  inte¬ 
rest  with  the  corrupted,  or  incompetent 
brethren  of  their  profession,  the  publick 
may  perhaps  see,  what  it  has  yet  seldom 
seep,  a  literary  journal,  superior  to  the 
meanness  of  celebrating  worthless  pub¬ 
lications,  and  to  the  injustice  which 
tempts  to  vilify  genius,  or  to  degrade 
its  claims  by  faint  aud  inadequate  praise; 
through  motives  venal  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  and  venal,  or  envious,  or  proba¬ 
bly  both,  in  the  second.  Reviewers 
may  be  venal  without  directly  marting 
out  their  decisions  for  money  ;  and  this 
by  obeying  the  pusillanimous  fear  of  dis¬ 
obliging  such  of  their  professional  bre¬ 
thren  as  do,  and  suffering  that  fear  to 
influence  their  criticisms.  —  This  inge¬ 
nious  sketch  speaks  with  respect  of 
Maty's  Review.  I  suppose  its  author 
might  be  learned,  industrious,  and  fur¬ 
nish  good  intelligence  of  foreign  litera¬ 
ture  ;  but  he  was  a  contemptibly  taste¬ 
less  and  arrogant  decider  upon  works  of 
genius  in  his  own  language.  He  was 
unable  to  write  English  with  any  toler¬ 
able  degree  of  elegance,  or  even  of  gram- 
nvatic  accuracy.  Never  shall  I  forget 
his  long,  elaborate,  confused,  and  stu¬ 
pid  critique  upon  Hayley’s  beautiful 
Triumphs  of  Temper.  This  same  cri¬ 
tique  places  its  author  among  the  minor 
poets  of  the  present  period.  O!  the 
Midas  !  the  Midas  !  From  that  moment 
I  never  looked  into  Maty-trash.  It 
was  no  meat  for  me.  I  should  think  my 
time  ill-bestowed  upon  the  Analytic  Re¬ 
view  if  it  is  not  to  be  infinitely  more 
able  than  that  publication.  I  dare  as¬ 
sure  myself  it  will,  and  of  all  things  I 
approve  of  its  being  a  day-light  business! 
To  have  the  names  of  its  authors  and 
compilers  known,  will  be  the  great 
guards  of  its  integrity.  —  The  sketch 
.promise*  a  view  of  the  present  state  of 
the  polite  arts,  fainting,  Sculpture, 
Architecture,  and  Music.  Pray  what 
has  Poetry  done,  the  eldest,  the  love- 
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liest,  the  most  intellectual,  the  most  genius,  wisdom,  bravery,  and  virtue/ 


elevated  of  the  arts,  that  her  name  is 
not  enrolled  with  that  of  her  sisters  ?— 
Ingenious  is  your  parallel  between  the 
elder  and  the  modern  Erasmus*  If  to  a 
creative  genius,  a  splendid  constellation 
of  various  acquirements,  and  a  generous 
attention  to  the  indigent,  the  grace  of 
ingenuous  manners  had  been  added,  his 
society  most  have  been  a  copious  and 
unfailing  spring  of  instruction  and  de¬ 
light — but  he  manoeuvres  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  yet  often  discovers  that  he 
Peeks  down,  with  supercilious  disdain, 
upon  every  person’s  understanding  who 
presumes  to  dissent  from  his  opinions. — 
What  lustre  does  the  grace  he  wants 
throw  around  the  wit,  the  information, 
and  the  eloquence  of  Mrs.  Knowles  !  It 
is  either  genuine,  or  assumed  with 
guarded  and  unbetraying  art.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be, 'it  renders  her  con¬ 
versation  delightful,  whether  we  adopt 
or  combat  her  opinions.  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  pleasures  it  will  afford  you. 
The  new,  the  strange  enthusiasm  about 
Animal  Magnetism,  has  seized  her  vio¬ 
lently.  She  fervently  assures  me,  that 
it  is  a  great,  important  discovery  in  the 
powers  of  nature ;  capable  of  being 
highly  useful  in  the  cure  hf  diseases, 
whether  evident  or  occult,  and  that  it 
makes  no  false  pretences.  —  I  am  sure 
she  believes  what  she  asserts — vet,  after 
reading  your  candid  and  rational  disqui¬ 
sition  on  the  subject,  I  stand  amazed 
at.  her  credulity.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  maugre  all  the  native  strength 
of  her  understanding,  that  she  has  a 
portion  of  metaphysic  faith,  which  car¬ 
ries  her  a  great  way  up  the  lunar  heights 
of  system.  That  recollection  ought  to 
mitigate  my  wonder  on  the  magnetic 
theme.  —  When  I  was  upon  the  subject 
of  reviews,  I  forgot  to  observe,  that  we 
had  once  a  man  of  great  ability,  taste, 
and  integrity,  who  filled  the  department 
of  poetic  critick,  during  several  years,  in 
the  Monthly  Review.  That  was  Mr. 
B«nt ley,  partner  with  the  great  Wedge- 
wood.  We  found  a  classic  spirit  and 
elegance  in  his  criticisms,  which  ren¬ 
dered  them  at  once  just  and  delightful. 
He  died  seven  years  ago,  and  4  we  shall 
not  look  upon  his  like  again.’  His  suc¬ 
cessor,  Kippis,  has  neither  his  inge¬ 
nuity,  his  judgment,  or  his  impartiality. 
— *1  should  find  the  idea  of  few  excur¬ 
sions  so  alluring  as  that  of  a  tour  into 
Scotland.  In  the  words  of  Johnson, 
though  with  very  different  dispositions 
towards  that  country  and  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  I  exclaim,  respecting  such,  a  jour¬ 
ney,  4  Far  from  me,  and  from  my  friends, 
b<i  that  frigid  philosophy,  which  con¬ 
ducts  us,  cold  and  unmoved*  over  re¬ 
gions  that  have  been  distinguished  by 


— You  are  very  obliging  in  the  wish,  as 
you  express  it,  to  make  me  better 
known  in  Scotland  ;  but,  if  an  author’s 
w-orks  do  not  introduce  him,  or  her,  it 
is  in  vain  that  the  partialities  of  private 
friendship  seek  to  give  eclat.  I  shall, 
however,  gratefully  accept  your  recom¬ 
mendation,  if  a  Caledonian  expedition 
should  appear  in  my  prospects.  Invalid 
parents  fixed  me,  through  youth,  to 
this  peculiar  spot.  One  link  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  chain  remains  yet  unbroken,  and 
grows  stronger  by  its  very  weakness, 
than  the  fetters  of  literal  imprisonment. 
Stationary  habits  will  perhaps  have  be¬ 
come  invincible,  ere  the  long-dreaded 
hour  of  my  infranehisement  shall  arrive. 
Adieu  1” 

130.  Travels  of  a  British  Druid,  or  the 
Journal  of  Elynd  ;  illustrative  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  antieni  Na¬ 
tions  ;  with  appropriate  Reflections  for 
Youth.  To  which  is  added ,  a  History 
of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Druids,  and  of 
their  final  Extirpation  in  Caledonia. 
Two  Vols.  Yimo.  pp.  344.  Hatch  avd. 
THESE  Travels  are  introduced  as 
having  been  taken  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Celtic  language,  containing  the 
Journal  of  a  young  Druid,  addressed 
to  the  Arch-druid,  whom  he  styles 
his  father;  and  written  toward  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  before  the 
Christian  a?ra. 

The  young  Elynd  travels  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  through  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Egypt ;  and  transmits  a  concise 
account  of  the  different  countries  he 
traverses,  in  neat  and  elegant  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  the  observations  are  in 
general  appropriate.  The  character 
of  the  British  Druids  is  well  pour- 
frayed  ;  and  should  the  juvenile  rea¬ 
der  find  no  new  source  of  information 
in  these  Volumes,  they  may,  at  leasts 
aff  ord  an  agreeable  amusement. 

We  shall  in  some  degree  meet  the 
wishes  of  J.  W. —  But  the  List  he  asks 
for  is  too  extensive  for  our  narrow  Jimits, 
particularly  as  it  is  so  fluctuating  as  to 
require  continual  correction. 

By  consulting  Carte’s  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  folio,  at  pages  20  and  69  of  the  first 
volume,  Agricola  Surriensis  (vol.  LXXX. 
Part  ii.  p.  535)  will  find  6ome  earlier  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Scotch  Plaid- 
dress,  than  any  he  seems  to  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  V  ;  v 

The  Rev.  X.  Eooker,  vol.  LXXXI.  Part 
i.  p.  212,  is  informed,  that  about  four  years 
since,  a  Tortoise-shell  male  cat  whs  rtdver- 
t  i  se4  for-s ion  in-  P  i  oeadff  l-y-,  a  nd 
fetched,  as  it  is  said,  near  20l)/. 
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0,i  the  Birth  of  Christ.  For  the  Year  1 811. 
By  John  Stoyle,  Lieut.  Royal  Navy. 
YD  hail  the  Saviour’s  morn,  the  Muse 
Again  invokes  celestial  lire. 

Her  duteous  lays  she  humbly  strews, 
And  Gratitude  attunes  the  lyre. 

Ou  shores  whe«e  Heaven’s  great  Archi¬ 
tect  survey’d,  [less  space, 

His  works  in  wisdom  made,  through  bound- 
Salvation’s  mighty  plan  was  first  dis¬ 
play’d,  [brace. 

And  Mercy  gave  to  Ma.v  the  blest  cm- 
Glory  to  God  on  high  the  choirs 
-  Sing  jubilant,  while  peace 

Each  vast  surrounding  region  fires 
With  praise  that  ne’er  shall  cease. 

For,  lo  !  the  theme  all  other  themes  tran¬ 
scends,  [shone! 

Eternal  as  the  Heavens  where  first  it 
And,  like  Jehovah’s  kingdom,  without  end, 
Shall  greatly  shine  when  yon  bright  skies 
are  gone  : 

Let  all  mankind  iti  hallelujahs  join, 

Since  Heaven’s  good-will  to  man  is  lasting 
as  divine. 

Could  man,  who  walks  erect  on  earth, 
And  views  above  the  starry  hosts, 
Refrain  with  joy  the  Saviour’s  birth 
To  hail  on  earth’s  most  favour’d  coasts; 
Could  he  refrain  from  most  exalted  joy, 
That  lifts. the  soul’s  best  powers  in  grate¬ 
ful  lays  ? 

Did  love  divine  in  every  heart  employ 
The  emulative  strain  of  duteous  praise  ? 

'  Ah,  no !  for  Herod’s  dark  design 
At  once  betray’d  a  heart 

Where  baleful  passions  all  combine 
To  "aim  the  murderous  dart : 

It  enter’d  bosoms  fraught  with  purest  love. 
That  innocence  from  heaven  had  there 
imprest, 

More  fit  in  bowers  of  Paradise  to  rove, 
Where  Herod  ne’er  yet  marr’d  the  peace¬ 
ful  breast, 

Thrice  honour’d  of  their  Saviour  !  lo  they 
soar  [tal  shore. 

Afar  from  hellish  hate  to  love’s  humor, 

Transcendant  is  Salvation’s  plan, 
Omnipotence  did  ne’er  achieve 

A  work  more  fraught  with  good  to  man, 
From  mercy’s  choicest  store  to  give. 
While  nightly  o’er  the  North  th’ inquir¬ 
ing  eye  [surate, 

Finds  length,  or  breadth,  or  depth,  im»en- 
Like  yon  bright  herald  of  the  arctic  sky  * 
On  God’s  unerring  wisdom  humbly  wait ; 
Notendless  height,  or  depth  profound, 
Can  satisfy  the  soul ; 

Nor  aught  she  finds  on  heavenly 
ground, 

Throughout  th’  amazing  whole, 

*  The  Coquet, 
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Until  her  lord  gives  energy  to  rbve  ; 

Then  ail  contemplative,  she  takes  her  fit! 
Of  Him  who  first  made  yon  bright  systems 
move,  [will; 

Yet  still  on  man  in  mercy  works  his 
Creation  then  from  view  retires  afar  ; 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness  outshines  its 
brightest  Star. 

Of  Him,  methiuks  I  hear  the  note 
Of  golden  harps  to  greet  the  skies, 
Through  circumambient  regions  float. 
And  heavenward  with  its  incense  rise. 

Lo  Faith  attends  !  at  once  the  theme  of 
Heaven 

Replete  with  strains  harmonious  meets  the 
ear, 

“  Behold  a  God  of  gods  to  mortals  given  * 
Hail !  O  incarnate  Lord!  hail, Saviour  dear! 
Thy  reign  of  glory  ne’er  shall  cease  ! 

Its  peerless  rays  shall  fill 

Terrestrial  shores  with  fruits  ofpeace. 
And  bring  to  Man  good  will. 

Saviour  of  men,  thy  name  we  still  adore, 
As  when  thv  word  all-powerful  call’d 
from  nought 

Yoft  boundless  sea  of  light,  without  a 
shore,  [of  thought. 

Where  works  of  thine  still  fly  the  reach 
Hail,  great  Redeemer!  condescending 
Lord  !  [ador’d.” 

Through  infinite  extent  be  still  thy  mime 


A  Hymn  of  Thanksgiving. 

For  Relief  of  Sorrotvs  of  the  Week  past. 

“  Heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night, 
but  joy  eometh  in  the  morning.” 

(Psalm  xxx,  5.) 

XT  AIL,  orient  Morn!  the  welkin’s  light 
Dispels  the  murky  shades  of  Night, 
From  balmy  slumbers  rais’d,  I  spy 
The  brilliant  Ruler  of  the  sky; 

Stay,  cheering  Sun  !  O  stay  thy  lamp, 

As  erst  thou  didst  in  Joshua’s  camp ; 

But  cease — and,  first,  all  reverence  pay 
To  Him,  who  rules  the  orb  of  day  ! 

Once  more  the  face  of  joy  I  wear  ; 

For  thou,  O  Lord,  hast  heard  my  prayer? 
This  humble  tribute,  Lord,  receive; 

’Tis  all  my  sinful  soul  can  give. 

My  latest,  breath  in  grateful  Verse 
Thy  recent  mercies  shall  rehearse, 

To  thee,  with  cheerful  voice,  1  ’ll  raise 
The  song  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

Whilst  thou,  my  God,  dost  sanction  give, 
This  mould’ring  frame  on  earth  to  live ! 

Oh,  may  it  only  live,  I  pray, 

To  see  how  long  it  went  astray! 

To  see  what  goodness  thou  hast  show  n, 

In  giving  time,  its  faults  to  own  ; 

While  thy  correction,  ever  kind, 

My  thoughts  from  Earth  to  Heav’n  inclin’d. 
Lord,  make  me  understand  thy  law, 

"And .from  thy  precepts  wisdom  draw  ! 

Such 
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Soch  heav’nly  wisdom,  that  may  save 
Mv  soul  f:om  Death’s  eternal  grave. 

Such  faith,  and  works  of  piety, 

'’hat  may,  with  reason  join’d,  rely 
On  Christ’s  most  powerful  energy 
To  dissipate  ail  fears  to  die. 

Such  hope  (blest  fruit  of  heav’nly  love) 

.As  wafts  the  soul  t  realms  above, 

And  leads  th’  expiring  Sinner’s  moans. 

To  faith  in  his  Redeemer’s  groans. 

No  longer  mov’d  by  •worldly  leaven. 

When  on  the  wing  from  Earth  to  Heaven. 

A.  M. 

HYMN  ON  DEATH, 

Written  in  Pinchbeck  Church,  while  waiting 
to  bury  a  Corpse . 

H  ARK  !  ’tis  the  bell  of  death  that  sounds 
A  long  and  last  adieu  1 
How  sad  each  awful  note  rebounds 
To  friends  and  lovers  true. 

Within  the  grave’s  voracious  womb 
Man’s  e.lay-cold  body  lies, 

And  moulders  in  the  silent  tomb. 

To  loathsome  worms  a  prize. 

W  fiiile  many  a  warm  and  briny  tear 
Drops  from  the  swollen  eye  : 

Of  mourners  weeping  round  the  bier. 

In  heart-felt  agony. 

Yet  grieve  not  hopeless  and  forlorn  : 

The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  ; 

With  joy  shall  hail  the  judgment-morn. 
And  claim  their  native  skies. 

Surfleet.  Samuel  Elsdale. 

LINES, 

On  the  Death  of  a  Mother. 

By  Mrs.  Jordan. 

E  ready,  Header,  if  thou  hast  a  tear. 
Nor  blush  if  sympathy  bestows  it  here; 
For  a  lost  mother,  hear  a  daughter’s  moan, 
Catch  the  sad  sounds,  and  learn  like  her 
to  groan ; 

Yet  e’en  those  groans,  sad  echoes  all  to 
mine,  [shrine  ! 

Must  prove  faint  offerings  at  so  dear  a 

If  feeble  these,  how  feebler  far  must  be 
The  tribute  to  be  paid  by  Poesy  ! 

The  bleeding  heart,  that ’s  whelm’d  with 
real  woe, 

Affects  no  flowers  near  Helicon  that  grow'. 
Sobs  and  swoln  sighs  ill  suit  smooth-num- 
ber’d  lays,  [bays. 

The  tear  that  waters  cypress  drowns  the 

Hard  then  must  be. the  task  in  mournful 
verse, 

The  praise  of  a  lost  parent  to  rehearse. 
Mild  suffering  Saint,  exemplary  through 
life, 

A  tender  mother,  and  a  patient  wife, 
Whose  firm  fidelity  no  wrongs  could  shake, 
W  hilecurb’d  resentmentwas  forbid  tospeak. 
Thus  silent  anguish  mark'd  her  for  her  own, 
And  comfort,  coming  late,  was  barely 
known ; 


Jt  like  a  shadow  smil’d,  and  slipp’d  away; 
For  churlish  Death  refus’d  to  let  it  stay  ; 
A  two-fold  dart  he  level’d  to  destroy. 

At  once,  both  mother’s  life  and  daughter’s 

joy; 

Better  a  douhle  summons  had  been  given, 
To  w  ipe  our  sorrow's  score,  and  makef 
,  all  even,  f 

By  kindly  ealling'both  at  once  to  Heaven,  j 


SONNET. 

UEEN  of  the  Heavens  !  how  through  the 
silent  night,  [serene. 

While  hush’d  to  rest  all  Nature  sleeps 
Breaks  the  full  splendor  of  thy  tranquil 
light  [scene  ! 

On  the  soft  grandeur  of  the  sylvan 
Creation  slumbers  in  a  death-like  trance  ; 
Save  where,  sweet  murm’ring  o’er  the 
limpid  stream,  [dance 

From  their  green  bed  the  curling  waters 
In  the  pale  lustre  of  thy  silvery  beam. 

Oh  !  while  my  uplift’  adorative  eyes 
Gaze  on  the  starry  vault  illum’d  by  thee, 
Tii  d  ofthe  earth,  and  panting  for  the  skies. 
My  soaring  spirit  struggles  to  be  free  ; 
Views  yon  bright  realms  with  rapture’s 
hoiy  tear, 

And  seems  to  claim  them  as  her  native 
sphere !  Oscar. 

Extract  from  the  Ipswich  Journal,  Aug.  31. 
The  following  Lines  are  part  of  an  authentic 
Copy  of  Verses  found  in  a  wretched  Gar¬ 
ret  at  Glasgow,  after  the  Decease  of  a 
young  Female  of  superior  Connexions  and 
Education,  who  became  the  Victim  of  Dis¬ 
ease,  extreme  Poverty,  and  Wretchedness. 

■\yHEN  pamper’d,  starv’d,  abandon’d,  or 
in  drink,  [think. 

My  thoughts  wrere  rack’d  in  st  riving  not  to 
Nor  could  rejected  Conscience  claim  the 
power 

To  improve  the  respite  of  one  serious  hour, 
I  durst  not  look  to  what  I  was  before  ; 

My  soul  shrunk  back,  and  wish’d  to  be  no 
more. 

Of  eye  undaunted,  and  of  touch  impure. 
Old  ere  of  age,  worn  out  when  scarce  ma¬ 
ture  ; 

Daily  debas’d  to  stifle  my  disgust 
Of  forc’d  enjoyment  in  affected  lust, 
Cover’dwith  guilt,  infection,  debt,  and  want, 
My  home  a  brothel,  and  the  streets  my 
haunt ;  [through, 

’Till,  the  full  course  of  sin  and  vice  gone 
My  shatter’d  fabric  fail’d  at  Twenty-two. 
Then  Death,  wdth  ev’ry  horror  in  his  train, 
Here  clos’d  the  scene  of  nought  but  guilt 
and  pain. 

Ye  fair  associates  of  my  opening  bloom. 
Oh,  come  and  weep,  and  profit  at  my  tomb. 
Then  shun  the  path  where  gay  delusions 
shine, 

Be  youfs  Bie  lesson— sad  experience,  mine. 

'  ‘  HISTO- 
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Sir, 


Admiralty -office,  Dec.  17. 

Inclosure  from  Commodore  Broughton. 

Ship  Sir  Francis  Drake,  off 
Rembang,  May  23. 

In  latitude  6  deg.  35  min.  South,  and 
longitude  111  deg.  32  min.  East,  Rem¬ 
bang  bearing  S.  \Y.  13  miles,  being  on 
my  passage  to  put  in  force  your  order  of 
the  1st  of  April,  and  having  been  neces¬ 
sitated  to  anchor  during  the  night  of  the 
22d  inst.  from  contrary  winds,  and  a 
strong  current  setting  from  the  Eastward, 
I  had  the  satisfaction,  at  day-light,  to 
observe  a  flotiiia  of  the  Enemy’s  gun  ves¬ 
sels,  consisting  of  nine  felucca-rigged, 
and  five  prow-rigged,  at  anchor  close  in 
shore,  about  three  miles  from  the  Drake. 
At  dawu  of  day  they  weighed  and  stood 
for  Rembang,  but  were  so  closely  chased, 
that,  by  seven  o’clock,  three  or  four  well- 
directed  broadsides  brought  five  of  the 
felucca  vessels  under  our  guns  to  an  an¬ 
chor,  which  were  instantly  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of.  The  others,  finding  themselves 
■eutoft'  From  their  port,  furled  sails,  and 
pulled  up  in  the  wiud’s  eye  of  us,  direct 
for  the  shore,  out  of  reach  of  our  guns. 
Shoaling  our  water  considerably,  made 
me  dispatch  Lieuts.  Bradley  aud  Addis, 
and  Roch,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  Messrs. 
Groves,  Horton,  and  Phibbs,  Midship¬ 
men,  with  Lieut,  Knowles,  Mr.  Gillman, 
and  12  privates  of  his  Majesty’s  1 4th  re¬ 
giment,  in  four  six-soared  cutters,  aud  a 
gig,  to  board  them  ;  the  Drake  keeping 
under  weigh,  working  up  to  windward, 
ready  to  cover  the  boats. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  I  have  to 
state,  that  the  undaunted  and  gallant 
conduct  of  this  small  party  of  officers  and 
men  made  prizes  of  all  the  rest  by  8 
©’clock,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  not¬ 
withstanding  a  sharp  fire  of  grape  from 
several  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  continual 
musketry,  which  commenced  the  moment 
the  boats  got  within  grape-shot  distance, 
and  did  not  discontinue  untii  our  seamen 
laid  their  oars  in  to  board ;  when  the 
crews  of  each  vessel  either  jumped  over¬ 
board,  or  went  on  shore  in  their  boats. 

I  am  sorry  to  state  that  the  loss  of  the 
Enemy  must  have  been  great,  as  their 
boats  being  small  and  overloaded  with 
men,  arms,  ar-d  ammunition,  many  were 
capsized,  and  most  of  the  men  in  them, 
as  well  as  those  that  jumped  overboard, 
drowned.  The  scene,  I  understand,  was 
truly  piteous,  as  tne  officers  commanding 
the  boats  were  prevented  from  affording 
that  relief  which  humanity  would  have 
dictated,  from  having  to  launch  two  of 
the  felucca  vessels  ofi  the  beach,  iu  the 
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face  of  a  brisk  fire  of  small  arms,  from 
the  men  who  had  escaped  and  fled  into 
the  jungle. 

From  the  quarter  deck  of  the  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  being  an  eye-witness  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  this  brave  detachment,  I  beg 
leave  to  represent  it  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise. 

The  enclosed  is  a  list  of  the  vessels 
burnt,  their  force,  &c.  I  lament  the. 
nature  of  my  orders  would  not  allow  me 
to  preserve  the  nine  felucca-rigged  ves¬ 
sels  for  the  use  of  the  expedition,  being 
all  new,  only  launched  15  days,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  best-built  gun-boats  I 
ever  saw  ;  they  are  80  feet  long  over  all, 
17  broad,  and  pall  60  oars  each,  and  are 
fitted  to  carry  a  seven-inch  howitzer  aft, 
and  a  24-pound  carronade  forward,  but 
only  one  was  found  with  her  guns  on 
board ;  and  as  her  sailing  is  but  very  little 
inferior  to  the  Drake’s,  and  causes  little 
or  no  delay,  I  have  kept  her  as  a  dispatch 
tender.  Whether  the  guns  of  the  others 
were  hove  overboard,  or  whether  they 
were  going  to  be  gunned,  is  a  matter  of 
doubt;  as  the  Enemy  did  all  they  c«uld 
to  bum,  sink,  and  destroy,  before  they 
left  them.  They  were  from  Rembang  8 
days,  had  been  on  a  cruise  to  Joanna, 
but  were  then  bound  to  Sourabaya,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  Capt.  Orning,  who  either 
escaped  on  shore  or  was  drowned. 

Georgs  Harris, 
To  Commodore  W,  R.  Broughton. 

[Here  follows  a  list  of  the  15  vessels 
captured.] 

Sloop  Procris,  off  the  mouth  of 
*  Indramay  River,  July  31. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that, 
iu  obedience  to  your  orders,  I  proceeded 
in  shore,  and  at  daylight  this  morning 
discovered  six  gun-boats,  with  a  convoy  of 
40  or  5fi  prows,  close  in  with  the  mouth 
of  Indramay  River ;  upon  which  we  im¬ 
mediately  weighed,  and  ran  into  one  quar- 
ter  less  three  fathoms  water,  and  were  then 
scarcely  within  gun-shot  of  the  gun-boats. 
Finding  our  fire  made  very  little  impres¬ 
sion  on  them,  and  conceiving  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  force  to  be  an  object  of  consi¬ 
derable  importance,  I  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  them  with  the  boats  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  sloop  under  ray  command,  toge¬ 
ther  with  two  flat  boats,  an  officer  and 
20  men  of  his  Majesty’s  14th  regiment, 
and  an  officer  and  the  same  number  of 
men  from  his  Majesty’s  89th  regiment, 
and  succeeded  in  boarding  and  carrying 
five  of  them  successively  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  their  crews 
jumping  overboard,  after  having  thrown 
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their  spears  into  the  boats ;  the  sixth 
blew  up  before  we  got  alongside  of  her. 
The  whole  of  the  eonvoy  on  their  first 
seeing  us,  hauled  through  the  mud  up  the 
river,  or  they  mast  also  have  fallen  into  our 
hands.  The  gun-boats  carry  each  of  them 
one  brass  32-pounder  carronade  forward, 
and  one  18-pounder  aft,  with  (as  appears 
by  the  papers  found  on  board)  upwards 
of  60  men  each:  they  are  excellent  ves¬ 
sels,  and,  in  my  opinion,  might  be  found 
of  considerable  service  to  the  expedition. 

In  performing  this  service,  I  am  happy 
to  observe,  that  our  loss  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  small,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  boats,  during  the  whole  time 
of  their  advancing,  were  exposed  in  the 
open  day  to  the  fire  of  12  guns  of  the  ca¬ 
libre  I  have  mentioned,  and  a  constant 
fire  of  musketry  (the  gun-boat  which  blew 
up  being  of  equal  force  with  the  rest). 

I  cannot  conclude  without  performing 
the  pieasing  duty  of  noticing  the  very 
steady  and  determined  bravery  of  every 
officer  and  man  employed  on  this  service. 
From  Mr.  Majoribanks,  my  First  Lieute¬ 
nant,  I  received  that  able  support  I  had 
reason  to  expect  from  his  general  good 
conduct  whilst  under  my  command;  and 
I  cannot  too  strongly  mark  the  high  sense 
I  entertain  of  the  gallantry  ef  Lieut.  H.  J. 
Hey l and,  of  his  Majesty’s  14th  regiment, 
and  Lieut.  Oliver  Brush,  of  his  Majesty’s 
89th  regiment:  their  keeping  up  a  steady 
well-directed  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
men  under  their  respective  commands, 
must  have  proved  considerably  destructive 
to  the  Enemy.  I  have  also  to  express 
the  satisfaction  I  felt  in  the  steady  beha¬ 
viour  of  Messrs.  George  Cunningham,  Wm. 
Randall,  and  Charles  Davies,  Master’s- 
mates,  supernumeraries  on  board  the  ship 
for  a  passage  to  join  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  the  other  petty  officers,  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  seamen,  and  sol¬ 
diers  :  in  short,  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
was  such  as  'to  make  me  feel  confident, 
that,  had  the  force  opposed  been  consider¬ 
ably  greater,  it  would  have  met  the  same 
fate.  Enclosed  I  transmit  &  list  of  the 
wounded  on  this  occasion. 

R.  Maun  sell,  Commander. 
To  George  Suyer,  esq.  Capt.  of  the  I.cda. 

List  of  the  Wounded. — Mr.  William  Ran¬ 
dall,  master’s-mate,  slightly ;  William 
Jenkyns,  quarter-master,  dangerously  ; 
James  Fevre,  boaUwain’s-mate,  slightly; 
William  Roberts,  captain  of  the  after¬ 
guard,  badly ;  John  Kelly,  Geo.  Bowls, 
Thos,  Hynes,  Wm.  Adny,  seamen,  slightly; 
Ad3in  Marlton,  boy,  s'ightly. — 89t.hFoot: 
Richard Habe,  private,  badly. — 14th  Foot: 
William  Heath,  corporal,  slightly. 

Admiralty-office,  Dec.  17.  Adm.  Sir 
Charles  Cotton  has  transmitted  a  letter 
from  Capt.  Alexander,  of  the  Colossus, 
giving  an  account  of  an  attack  made  on 


the  1st  inst.  by  the  Arrow  schooner,  and 
the  boats  of  the  Colossus  and  Conquesta- 
dor,  on  an  Enemy’s  convoy  to  the  Southward 
of  isle  d’Aix,  ot  which  one  chasse  maree 
was  brought  out,  three  burnt,  one  of  them 
an  armed  vessel,  and  three  stranded  bn 
the  beach. 

Letter  from  Captain  Acklom. 
c-  Sloop  Ranger,  in  the  Baltic, 

Nov .  14. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  I 
this  day  captured,  after -a  chace  of  seven 
hours,  the  Danish  privateer  schooner  the 
Skanderbeik,  of  10  guns  and  36  men;  had 
been  16  days  from  Copenhagen  without 
making  any  captures. 

Geo.  Acklom,  Commander. 
Capt.  Dashwood,  Pyramids. 

Letter  from  Lieutenant  Lucas. 

Sir,  Brig  Censor,  Mativick ,  Nov.  16. 

I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  that,  on 
the  11th  inst.  I  fell  in  with  and  captured, 
after  a  chace  of  two  hours,  the  French 
lugger  L  Heureuse  Etoile,  mounting  four 
guns,  and  manned  with  12  men;  out 
three  days  from  Stralsund,  having  made 
only  one  capture  of  a  Prussian  galliot  in 
ballast.  M.  R.  I  ucas. 


To  Chas.  Dashwood ,  esq.  Senior  Officer,  SCc. 

Letter  from  Lieutenant  Richard  Bankes. 

Sir,  Gun  Brig  Forward,  at  Sea,  Dec.  4. 

I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  that  on 
the  29th  ult.  at  45  rhinutes  past  six  p.  m. 
I  succeeded  in  capturing  a  Danish  priva¬ 
teer  cutter,  called  the  Commodore  Sullen, 
mounting  four  guns,  with  a  complement 
of  18  men,  after  a  chace  of  an  hohr  and 
an  half;  the  entrance  of  Christiansand 
North,  distant  two  miles,  from  which  port 
he  had  sailed  but  a  few  hours,  and  had 
taken  nothing.  I  have  also  captured  a 
Danish  sloop,  laden  with  iron,  hops,  and 
coffee.  R.  Bankes,  Lieut,  commanding. 


Admiralty -office,  Dec.  21.  Vice-adm. 
Murray  has  transmitted  a  letter  from 
Lieut.  Southcott,  commanding  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales  hired  cutter,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  having,  on  the  11th  instant, 
captured,  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  the  Ana¬ 
creon  French  cutter  privateer  (formerly 
the  Carrier  cutter),  out  24  days  from  Gro¬ 
ningen,  without  making  any  capture;  her 
complement  was  37  men ;  her  guns  thrown 
overboard  during  the  chace. 

This  Gazette  also  contains  a  letter  from 
Capt.  Farquarson,  of  the  Desire,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  the  capture,  close 
in  with  the  island  of  Schelling,  on  the  12th 
inst.  of  the  French  lugger  Le  Brave,  of 
Dunkerque,  commanded  by  Mons.  Messe- 
maker,  with  a  complement  of  60  men, 
and  16  guns,  two  of  which  had  been 
thrown  overboard,  and  13  of  the  crew 
made  their  escape. 

A  letter  from  Capt.  Downie,  of  the 
Royalist  sloop,  states  til*  capture  of  the 

French 
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French  privateer  Le  Rodeur,  of  14  guns 
and  60  men,  between  Dover  and  Calais, 
on  Thursday  night,  after  a  chace  of  two 
hours:  the  Royalist  had  one  man  killed, 
and  five  wounded  ;  the  Enemy  one  killed 
and  11  wounded. 


Foreign-office,  Dec.  23.  The  Marquis 
Wellesley,  his  Majesty’s  Principal  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  this 
day  notified  to  the  Ministers  of  friendly 
powers  resident  at  this  Court,  that  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  acting 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Ma¬ 
jesty,  has  judged  it  expedient  to  direct 
that  the  necessary  measures  should  be 
taken  to  place  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Guadalquivir  so  far  under  the  restrictions 
of  blockade,  that  no  vessel  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  which  shall  have  on  board 
bread,  flour,  grain,  provisions  of  any 
kind  whatever  (excepting  such  as  may  be 
fairly  deemed  sea-stores  for  the  use  of  the 
crew),  warlike  or  naval  stores,  or  any 
article  or  articles  intended  to  be,  or 
usually  converted  into  warlike  or  naval 
stores;  and  that  all  the  measures  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  re¬ 
spective  treaties  between  his  Majesty  and 
the  different  neutral  powers,  will  be 
adopted  and  executed  with  respect  to  all 
vessels  laden  as  aforesaid,  that  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  violate  the  said  blockade. 

Douining-sireel ,  Dec.  24.  Extract  of  a 
dispatch  from  General  Vise.  Wellington, 
dated  Frenada,  Dec.  4: 

According  to  the  intention  which  I  com¬ 
municated  to  your  Lordship,  I  withdrew 
our  advanced  guard  across  the  Agueda  on 
the  29th.  Don  Carlos  D’Espagne  has  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  he  attacked  the  Enemy 
on  the  28th  of  November,  on  their  retreat 
from  the  Sierra  de  Francia,  between  Mi¬ 
randa  and  Endrinaf,  with  a  detachment 
of  Don  Julian  Sanchez’s  infantry,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  regiment  de  la  Prin- 
cessa.  On  their  arrival  at  Endrinal  they 
were  attacked  by  Don  Julian  Sanchez 
with  his  cavalry,  and  were  obliged  to 
form  in  a  square.  Don  Carlos  informs 
me,  that  the  Enemy  suffered  considerable 
loss;  and  that  his  troops  got  possession 
of  gome  of  the  money  of  which  the  Ene¬ 
my  had  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sierra  de  Francia.  Don  Carlos  D’Espagne 
mentions  particularly  the  conduct  of  Lieut. 
William  Reid,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
who  attended  him  upon  this  expedition, 
having  before  been  employed  to  perform 
a  service  under  his  directions. 


Admiralty-office,  Dec.  28. 

£The  following  Extracts  were  transmitted 
by  Sir  C.  Cotton,  bait.] 
Surveillante,  at  Corunna,  Nov.  14. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  add,  that 
every  thing  English  was  got  out  of  Gijon, 


and  that  I  learn  all  the  ammunition  and 
military  stores,  not  embarked,  wiih  the 
exception  of  the  cannon  before  alluded  to, 
were  destroyed. 

Swrveillante,  at  Corunna ,  Nov.  16. 

The  wind  blowing  hard  from  the  N.  N.W. 
has  prevented  the  Lyra,  with  her  conVOy, 
from  sailing  for  England,  and  this  day 
his  Majesty’s  ship  Ins  arrived;  and  from 
an  inclosure  to  Capt.  Christian,  I  re¬ 
ceived  your  letter  No.  5. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inolose  Capt. 
Christian's  report  of  his  proceedings,  since 
my  parting  with  him  off  Bermeo,  by  which 
you  will  perceive  how  seriously  the  Gue¬ 
rillas  annoy  the  Enemy,  in  the  provinces 
of  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa.  It  appears 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Iris,  Don 
Gaspar,  after  effecting  his  landing,  com¬ 
pletely  blocked  up  the  garrison  of  Deba 
in  their  fortified  house,  which  not  being 
able  to  resist  the  fire  from  the  launch,  sur¬ 
rendered,  amounting  to  54  men. 

From  hence  Gaspar  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mo- 
trieo,  where,  by  the  united  exertions  of 
Cnpt.  Christian,  the  same  number  of  the 
Enemy  were  obliged  to  an  unconditional 
surrender.  In  this  service  two  of  the 
Enemy’s  launches  were  taken,  and  what¬ 
ever  French  public  property  was  found, 
was  taken  or  destroyed. 

In  the  Iris  have  also  arrived  upward* 
of  300  French  prisoners,  with  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  French  officers ;  among  which 
number  it  is  said,  is  an  Aide-dn-camp  of 
Buonaparte,  Col.  Cenopieri.  They  form 
a  part  of  the  remains  of  the  last  corps, 
which  was  so  entirely  defeated  by  the  in¬ 
defatigable  Guerilla,  Mina;  500  of  the 
Enemy  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the 
remainder,  600,  made  prisoners. 

Adm.  Foley  has  transmitted  a  letter 
from  Lieut.  Fair,  commanding  the  gun- 
vessel  Locust,  giving  an  account  of  hi* 
having,  on  the  23th  inst,  driven  on  shore, 
near  Calais,  a  French  national  brig, 
which,  from  the  violence  of  the  surf,  wai 
beaten  to  pieces.  She  appeared  to  have 
troops  on  board,  and  it  is  supposed  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  men  must  have  perished. 

Dovming-street,  Dec.  31.  A  dispatch, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  has 
been  this  morning  received  by  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  from  Gen.  Vise.  Wellington, 
dated  Frenada,  December  12, 

The  Enemy  have  made  no  movement  of 
importance  in  this  quarter  since  I  ad¬ 
dressed  you  on  the  4th  instant. 

I  have  received  accounts  from  Cadiz  to 
the  30th  of  November:  Gen.  Ballasteros 
had  been  obliged  again  to  retire.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Enemy  have  brought  some 
troops  from  Granada  to  act  upon  Gen, 
Ballasteros,  as  well  as  the  division  under 
Gen,  Semele,  belonging  to  the  1st  corps. 
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The  official  accounts  from  Valencia 
come  down  as  far  as  the  20th  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  Enemy  had  not  at  that  period 
made  any  progress  in  their  attack  upon 
Gen.  Blake’s  position,  in  front  of  the 
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town.  The  chiefs  of  Guerillas  Duran,  El 
Empecinado,  and  Espoz  v  Mina*,  had 
been  very  active  and  successful  in  their 
operations  agamst  the  Enemy. 

*  See  p.  619.  Edit. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  FOREIGN  OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

In  an  extraordinary  sitting  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Senate  at  Paris,  on  the  20th 
ult.  a  decree  was  expedited  for  calling  out 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  of 
the  conscription  of  1812.  No  motive  is 
assigned  for  this  considerable  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  French  army;  and  though  the 
waste  of  human  life  in  the  destructive 
war  which  "Buonaparte  now  wages  in 
Spain  is  Very  great,  yet  it  can  scarcely 
be  believed  that  his  armies  on  foot  are 
not  competent  to  the  re-establishment  of 
his  affairs  in  that  country.  Were  Spain 
the  only  object  of  his  policy,  this  vast 
increase  of  force  were  manifestly  super¬ 
fluous.  But  looking  to  the  state  of  the 
relations  between  Russia  and  France,— 
the  haste  with  which  the  decree  has  been 
issued,  suitable  to  an  emergent  occasion, 
and  the  largeness  of  the  force  to  be  raised ; 
it  may  reasonably  be  believed  that  Buo¬ 
naparte  must  have  in  view  a  war  with 
Russia.  Should  it  be  otherwise,  however, 
it  must  be  considered  as  a  confession  to 
all  Europe  of .  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  and  resources  of  France  to  supply 
the  waste  of  her  armies  in  the  Peninsula  ; 
as  the  French  population,  thus  drained, 
must  in  the  course  of  a  certain  time  become 
inadequate  to  the  demand  of  men  neces¬ 
sary  to  continue  the  contest. 

The  French  Minister  of  Marine  has 
addressed  a  report  to  Buonaparte,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  surprise,  that  in  the  late  ac¬ 
tion  off  Madagascar,  the  Renomm&e  should 
have  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  whole  English  squadron,  and  that  the 
Clflrinde,  Capt.  St.  Crieq,  should  have 
had  only  one  killed,  and  six  wounded. 
On  this  report  Buonaparte  orders  Capt. 
St.  Crieq  to  be  tried  by  a  court  martial,  for 
having  abandoned  his  Commodore,  “  for 
having  preferred  his  life  to  his  honour,” 
and  for  not  having  proceeded  to  Batavia. 

The  Moniteur  lately,  fir  some  days  suc¬ 
cessively,  gave  lists  of  the  names  of  inva¬ 
lids,  foreigners, said  tohave  been  discharged 
from  our  service,  apd  landed  upon  the  Con¬ 
tinent  by  our  Government.  The  inva¬ 
lids  which  our  Government  sent  over  are 
the  aged  and  infirm  ;  but  these  are  pri¬ 
soners  we  have  taken  from  the  Enemy, 
and  they  are  sent  over  in  cartels ;  they 
have  never  been  in  our  service.  Lists  of 
such  as  are  foreigners,  who  for  the  most 
part  were  forced  into  the  French  service 
and  taken  by  us,  are  given  in  the  Moni¬ 
teur,  and  these,  with  the  usual  system  of 


falsehood  adopted  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  are  said  to  have  beCn  cruelly  sent 
off  to  the  Continent  by  us.  The  motive 
of  this  manoeuvre  is  obvious.  Buonaparte 
finds  that  the  disposition  of  the  foreigners 
in  his  army  to  desert  is  extremely  preva¬ 
lent;  and  this  he  tries  to  check  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  induce  a  belief  that  foreigners 
are  ill  treated  by  us. 

The  French  papers  give  an  account  of 
a  dreadful  flood  which  took  place  at  Bel- 
luna  last  month.  The.  novelty  of  the  spec¬ 
tacle  had  excited  the  curiosity  of  most  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  assembled  on  the 
bridge,  which  soon  after  biew  up,  and 
carried  away  50  of  the  spectators  on  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  fragments.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  these  people  was  most  distressing; 
they  were  obliged  to  remain  during  the 
whole  of  the  night  clinging  to  the  ruins, 
dreading  every  instant  that  an  accession 
of  inundation,  or  even  the  measure  taken 
to  save  them,  by  rafts  launched  for  that 
purpose,  would  be  their  destruction.  The 
whole  were  freed  next  morning  by  means 
of  rafts. 

SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL. 

The  Concho  of  the  20th  Nov.  contains 
the  following  particulars  respecting  Mar¬ 
shal  Soult,  written  by  a  person  who  left 
Seville  on  the  ]  2th  ; 

“  We  are  assured  the  famous  Soult,  up 
to  the  8th,  was  overwhelmed  with  grief 
and  perplexity,  in  consequence  of  the 
extremity  to  which  the  defeats  of  Godinot 
and  Girard  had  driven  him>  and  could 
afford  assistance  nowhere,  when  Victor 
demanded  succours  :  that  the  good  Mar-i 
shal  repented  having  told  Godinot  ‘  that 
it  was  shameful  to  have  been  defeated  by 
such  a  brigand  as  Ballasteros,’  because 
he  feared  being  chastised  by  his  Royal 
Imperial  Master,  on  account  of  the  fatal 
effects  produced  by  his  reprimands;  that 
his  Excellency  of  D’Almatia  was  filled 
with  rage  and  fury,  in  consequence  of  the 
deceased  Godinot  having  written,  prior  to 
destroying  himself,  that  Ballasteros  was 
a  General,  and  not  a  Brigand,  and  very 
capable  of  even  routing  Marshals ;  that 
the  2000  men  (of  the  10,000)  with  which 
the  unfortunate  defunct  returned  to  Se¬ 
ville,  murmured  greatly  about  so  cursed 
an  expedition,  and  the  Poles  complained 
of  being  always  placed  in  the  front;  that 
these  2000  had  marched  towards  Estre- 
madura,  and  in  Ronquillo  had  a  fray 
among  themselves,  in  which  the  Poles 
evinced  great  want  of  brotherly  love  for 
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the  French;  that  no  General  wished  to  go 
to  the  Serrania,  and  that  Soult,  being  in¬ 
furiated,  exclaimed,  ‘1  will  go  myself,* 
but  contented  himself  with  the  boast;  that 
a  Pole  in  a  state  of  desperation  bad 
thrown  himself  from  the  bridge  of  boats 
into  the  Guadalquivir;  that  couriers  were 
sent  every  where  to  seek  succours,  and 
that  from  all  parts  they  came  in  search  of 
reinforcements.  That  this  was  the  state 
of  things  up  to  the  8th,  upon  which  day 
Soult  marched  to  Cartuja,  where,  on  the 
9th,  the  Governor  of  Seville  also  arrived ; 
and  that  in  this  Court  of  the  Satrap  (Duke 
of  Dalmatia),  nothing  was  known  of  his 
Excellency  up  to  the  12th,  but  the  public 
rumour  was,  that  this  great  Marshal  was 
beside  himself,  viz.  that  in  effect  he  had 
run  mad  with  so  many  cares,  so  many 
troubles,  and  so  few  resources.”  Thus 
far  the  relation.  It  would  not  be  wonder¬ 
ful  if  Soult  was  in  the  state  described  by 
this  person,  since  his  Vandalish  Excel¬ 
lency  knows  that  the  Spanish  insurgents 
are  the  only  Europeans  on  the  Continent 
capable  of  making  him  lose  his  head. 

Very  recent  letters  from  Lisbon  allude 
to  some  forward  movements  of  a  part  of 
the  allied  force,  and  lav  great  stress  upon 
the  demonstrations  making  by  the  left 
wing  of  the  British  army,  to  aid,  it  is 
conjectured,  the  patriotic  force  which  yet 
remains  unbroken  in  Asturias  and  Galli- 
cias.  Some  dispatches  from  the  Governor 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  have  been  intercepted 
by  the  Guerillas,  which  mention,  that  his 
provisions  were  scanty,  and  that  the  gar¬ 
rison,  if  not  relieved,  would  shortly  be 
reduced  to  the  utmost  distress. 

By  papers  and  private  letters-  from  Lis¬ 
bon  to  the  8th,  we  learn,  that  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  at  Lisbon,  that  the  British  Army 
was  to  be  cantoned  at  Vizeu  and  Coim¬ 
bra  for  the  winter,  as  the  most  healthy 
situations.  It  appeared  quite  improba¬ 
ble  that  the  Enemy  would  make  any  hos¬ 
tile  movement  during  this  season  at  least. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  French  army, 
it  is  stated,  were  at  Talavera,  and  the 
troops  in  an  unhealthy  state.  So  reduced 
was  Marmont’s  army  by  sickness,  and  by 
sending  detachments  to  other  quarters, 
that  it  is  represented  as  not  exceeding 
28,000  men,  including  3000  cavalry;  and 
that  of  that  number  not  more  than  26,000 
would  be  able  to  take  the  field  inj-the  event 
of  an  action.  Since  the  affair  of  Girard, 
Soult  had  demanded  from  Gen.  Marmont 
a  reinforcement  of  5000  men,  which  was 
not  complied  with.  A  good  deal  of  sick¬ 
ness  still  prevailed  in  the  British  army ; 
but  it  was  hoped  that,  when  in  possession 
of  its  new  cantonments,  and  being  no 
longer  kept  in  activity  by  the  Enemy,  and 
fatigued  by  long  marches,  it  would  be¬ 
come  speedily  and  completely  renovated. 


Letters  from  the  coast  of  Biscay  of  the 
20th  Nov.  mention,  that  at  that  date  there 
were  not  more  than  5000  conscripts  in 
training  at  Bayonne,  Pau,  and  Bourdeaux. 
The  aversion  of  most  of  these  young  men 
to  the  military  service  was  so  well  known, 
that  they  were  kept  under  great  restraint 
lest  they  should  desert.  The  patriotic 
parties  in  Navarre  recently  united  with 
intent  to  surprise  Lombier,  a  strong  for¬ 
tress  on  the  borders ;  but  on  the  night 
their  plan  was  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
they  were  informed  that  the  Governor  had 
been  apprised  ol  it,  and  it  was  abandoned. 
Their  activity,  however,  prevented  the 
French  from  reinforcing  their  armies  by 
drafts  from  their  garrison. 

The  French  Generals,  apprised  that  the 
Patriots  would  retaliate,  no  longer  shoot 
their  prisoners ;  but  when  there  is  occa¬ 
sion  to  remove  them,  they  force  them  to 
march  with  a  rope  about  their  neck.  The 
Spanish  commanders  have  notified  their 
intention  to  retaliate  their  disgraceful 
treatment. 

GERMANY. 

An  article  from  Vienna  affirms,  that 
negotiations  for  peace  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  had  been  resumed  ;  and  that 
Count  Italinsky  and  Hamed  Effendi,  the 
negotiators,  had  repaired  to  Guirgewo  for 
that  purpose.  Letters  from  Paris,  of  the 
9th  instant,  also  speak  of  an  approaching 
peace  between  these  two  powers. 

The  Archduke  Rodolph,  according  to  a 
Vienna  journal,  has  renounced  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  profession,  and  the  Archbishop- 
rick  of  Olmutz,  and  has  obtained  the 
command  of  the  vacant  regiment  of  Al- 
venzy. 

ITALY. 

A  fresh  eruption  has  taken  place  from 
Mount  ./Etna,  which  is  thus  related  in  the 
French  journals  : — On  the  27th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  several  mouths  opened  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  mountain ;  these 
openings,  situate  almost  in  the  same  line, 
and  at  equal  distances,  presented  to  the 
eye  a  spectacle  the  most  imposing  ;  tor¬ 
rents  of  burning  matter,  discharged  with, 
the  greatest  force  from  the  interior  of  the 
volcano,  illuminated  the  horizon  to  a 
great  distance.  One  of  these  apertures 
was  a  considerable  distance  from  all  the 
others.  The  former  was  about  300  toises 
beneath  the  crater,  and  about  one  mile 
from  the  point  called  Gamel  Lac© ;  five 
others  were  situate  in  a  line  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  valley  of  Oxen  (del  Boue). 
The  eruption  of  these  last  five  lasted  the 
whole  night;  an  immense  quantity  of 
matter  was  discharged  from  them,  which 
was  driven  to  considerable  distances. 
They,  however,  ceased  the  following  day 
to  cast  forth  any  lava.  The  first  aperture 
continued  still,  on  the  15th  of  December, 
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to  emit  torrents  of  fire  ;  and,  even  at  the 
time  when  this  mouth  had  the  appearance 
of  being  slopped,  there  suddenly  issued 
from  it  clouds  of  ashes,  which  descended 
in  the  form  of  rain  upon  the  city  of  Ca- 
tana  and  its  environs,  and  upon  the  fields 
gituate  at  a  very  great  distance.  The 
current  of  the  lava  was  still  very  slew,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  in  the  space  of  nine  days  it  had 
scarcely  passed  over  three  miles,  and 
had  only  reached  the  rock  called  delia  Ca¬ 
pra  (the  Goats).  A  roaring,  resembling 
that  of  the  sea  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest, 
was  heard  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain. 
Thi<  sound,  accompanied  from  time  to  time 
with  dreadful  explosions  resembling  thun¬ 
der,  re  echoed  throughout  the  valleys, 
and  spread  terror  on  every  side.  Such 
was  the  slate  and  situation  of  Mount 
kF.tna  on  the  18th  u It.  The  eruption  still 
continued,  and  exhibited  fears  of  the  most 
terrible  disasters.” 

Naples ,  Oct  5.  The  disaster  which  be- 
fel  the  province  of  Molise  was  much  more 
considerable  than  it  was  at  first  thought 
to  be.  Besides  the  Bifano,  several  other 
rivers,  swe  led  by  the  heavy  rains,  over¬ 
flowed  their  banks.  The  water  rushed 
down  from  the  mountains  in  torrents,  and 
some  of  the  rivers  rose  40  or  50  feet  above 
their  usual  level.  The  town  of  Bojano  was 
entirely  laid  under  water,  and  so  choked 
with  sand  and  mud,  that  some  thousands 
of  labourers  have  been  employed  to  ren¬ 
der  the  houses  again  habitable.  The 
province  of  Molise  is  mountainous,  but 
contains  several  fertile  and  very  populous 
valleys,  which,  unhappily,  now  only  pre¬ 
sent  the  appearance  of  a  desert. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  attention  of  the  people  of  Berlin 
has  lately  been  very  much  occapied  by 
the  tragical  adventure  of  M.  Kleist,  the 
celebrated  Prussian  poet,  and  Madame 
Vogel.  The  reports  which  were  at  first 
circulated  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  this 
unfortunate  affair,  have  been  strongly 
contradicted  by  the  family  of  the  lady  ; 
and  it  has  been  particularly  denied  that 
love  was  in  any  respect  the  cause  of  it. 
Madame  Vogel,  it  is  said,  had  suffered 
long  under  an  incurable  disorder;  her 
physicians  had  declared  her  death  inevi¬ 
table  ;  she  herself  formed  a  resolution  to 
put  a  period  to  her  existence.  M.  Kleist, 
the  poet,  and  a  friend  of  her  family,  had 
also  long  determined  to  kill  himself. 
These  two  unhappy  beings  having  confi¬ 
dentially  communicated  to  each  other 
their  horrible  resolution,  resolved  to  carry 
jt  into  effect  at  the  same  time.  They 
Repaired  to  the  inn  at  Wilhemstadt,  be¬ 
tween  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  on  the  border 
of  the  Sacred  Lake.  For  one  night  and 
one  day  they  were  preparing  themselves 
for  death,  by  putting  up  prayers,  sing¬ 
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ing,  drinking  a  number  of  bottles  of  wine 
and  rum;  and  last  of  all  by  taking  about 
16  cups  of  coffee.  They  wrote  a  letter  to 
M.  Vogel,  to  announce  to  him  the  resolu¬ 
tion  they  had  taken,  and  to  beg  him  to 
come  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  their  remains  interred. 
The  letter  was  sent  to  Berlin  by  express. 
This  done,  they  repaired  to  the  bank  of 
the  Sacred  Lake,  where  they  sat  down 
opposite  to  each  other.  M.  Kleist  took  a 
loaded  pistol,  and  shot  Madame  Vogel 
through  the  heart,  who  fell  back  dead  ; 
he  then  reloaded  the  pistol,  and  shot  him¬ 
self  through  the  head.  Soon  after,  M. 
Vogel  arrived,  and  found  them  both  dead. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russians  have  obtained  several  ad¬ 
vantages  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube. 
Lieut.-gen.  Markoff  had  attacked  a  Turk¬ 
ish  corps,  routed  it,  and  killed  1500  men. 
On  the  1 1th  of  October,  General  Kutusow 
directed  Markoff  to  attack  the  entrenched 
camp  of  the  Turks  on  the  right  bank, 
which  was  so  successfully  executed,  that 
the  army  was  beaten,  the  camp  carried, 
and  all  the  cannon,  standards,  Ice.  taken 
by  the  victors.  After  this  advantage  the 
Russian  General  Barkow  so  firmly  esta¬ 
blished  himself  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  that  the  position  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  and  the  Turkish  army,  on  the  left 
bank,  had  become  exceedingly  critical. 
These  reverses  are  said  to  have  induced 
the  Grand  Vizier  to  press  the  negotiation* 
for  peace,  which,  according  to  letters 
from  Petersburgh,  was  upon  the  eve  of 
being  signed.  A  letter  from  Riga,  of  the 
15th  lilt,  asserts,  that  matters  may  now 
be  considered  as  settled  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  and  that  we  may  expect  to 
hear  of  wars  in  a  different  quarter.  “  Rus¬ 
sia,”  he  adds,  “  is  thoroughly  prepared 
for  war,  and  will  certainly  undertake  it, 
however  hazardous,  if  she  is  not  allowed 
to  enjoy  tranquillity,  which,  from  all  ap¬ 
pearances,  France  will  not  permit.”  Rus¬ 
sia,  notwithstanding  the  continental  sys¬ 
tem,  still  permits  trade  ;  and  of  late  such 
instances  of  favour  in  this  respect  have 
been  shewn,  as  greatly  to  encourage  the 
hopes  of  the  merchants  for  the  future. 

AMERICA.  ~ 

Mr.  Madison's  Speech  to  Congress, 
delivered  by  his  Secretary,  Mr.  Cole,  on 
the  4th  of  November.  (See  p.  576.) 

Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Senate ,  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives, 

In  calling  you  together  sooner  than  a 
separation  from  your  homes  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  required,  I  yielded  to  con¬ 
siderations  drawn  from  the  posture  of  our 
foreign  affairs  ;  and  in  fixing  the  present 
for  the  time  of  your  meeting,  regard  was 
had  to  the  probability  of  further  develope- 
ments  of  the  policy  of  the  belligerent 
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powers  with  regard  to  this  country,  which 
might  the  more  unite  the  national  councils 
in  the  measures  to  be  pursued.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  it 
was  hoped  that  the  successive  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  extinction  of  the  French  decrees, 
so  far  as  they  violated  our  neutral  com¬ 
merce,  would  have  induced  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  to  repeal  its  Orders 
in  Council;  and  thereby  authorise  a  re¬ 
moval  of  the  existing  obstructions  lo  her 
commerce  with  the  United  States.  In¬ 
stead  of  this  reasonable  step  towards  sa¬ 
tisfaction  and  friendship  between  the  tivo 
nations,  the  Orders  were,  at  a  moment 
when  least  to  have  been  expected,  put 
into  more  rigorous  execution  ;  and  it  was 
communicated  through  the  British  Envoy 
just  arrived,  that  whilst  the  revocation  of 
the  Edicts  of  France,  as  officially  made 
known  to  the  British  Government,  was 
denied  to  have  taken  place,  it  was  an  in¬ 
dispensable  condition  of  the  British  Or¬ 
ders,  that  commerce  should  be  restored 
to  a  footing  that  would  admit  the  produc¬ 
tions  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
when  owned  by  neutrals,  into  markets 
shut  against  them  by  her  Enemy;  the 
United  States  being  given  to  understand, 
that  in  the  mean  time  a  coritimsationmf 
their  Non-imponation  Act  would  lead  to 
measures  of  retaliation.  At  a  later  date 
it  has  indeed  appeared,  that  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  British  Government  of  fresh 
evidence  of  the  repeal  of  the  French  de¬ 
crees  against  our  neutral  trade,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  intimation  that  it  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  British  Plenipotentiary 
here,  in  order  that  it  might  receive  full 
consideration  in  the  depending  dismis¬ 
sions.  This-  communication  appears  not 
to  have  been  received.  But  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  it  hither,  instead  of  founding  on  it 
an  actual  repeal  of  the  orders,  or  assu¬ 
rances  that  the  repeal  would  ensue,  will 
not  permit  us  to  rely  on  any  effective 
change  in  the  British  cabinet.  To  be 
ready  to  meet  with  cordiality  satisfactory 
proofs  of  such  a  change,  and  to  proceed, 
in  the  mean  time,  in  adapting  our  mea¬ 
sures  to  the  views  which  have  been  dis¬ 
closed  through  that  minister,  will  best  con¬ 
sult  our  whole  duty.  In  the  unfriendly 
spirit  of  these  disclosures,  indemnity  and 
redress  for  other  wrongs  have  continued 
to  be  withheld,  and  our  coasts  and  the 
mouths  of  our  harbours  have  again  wit¬ 
nessed  scenes,  not  less  derogatory  to  the 
dearest  of  our  national  rights,  than  vexa¬ 
tions  to  the  regular  course  of  trade. 

Among  the  occurrences  produced  by  the 
conduct  of  British  ships  of  war  hovering  on 
our  coasts,  was  an  encounter  between  one 
of  them  and  the  American  frigate  com¬ 
manded  by  Capt.  Rodgers,  rendered  un¬ 
avoidable  on  the  part  of  the  latter  by  a 
fire,  commenced  without  cause,  by  the 
former,  whose  commander  is  therefore 
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alone  chargeable  with  the  blood  unfortu¬ 
nately  shed  in  maintaining  the  honour  of 
the  American  flag.  The  proceedings  of' a 
Court  of  Inquiry,  requested  by  Capvain 
Rodgers,  are  communicated,  together 
with  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
occurrence  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  Envoy,  To 
these  are  added  the  several  correspond-* 
cences  which  have  passed  on  the  subject 
of  the  British  Orders  in  Conned  ;  and  to 
both  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
Floridas,  in  which  Congress  will  he  made 
acquainted  with  the  interposition  whi<  h 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  haa 
thought  proper  to  make  against  to-  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  United  States.-— The  ji  s- 
tice  and  fairness  which  have  been  evinced 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  towards 
Fiance,  both  before  and  since  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  her  decrees,  authorised  an  expec- 
ta  ion  that  her  Government  would  have 
followed  up  that  measure  by  all  such 
others  as  were  due  to  our  reasonable 
claims,  as  well  as  dictated  by  its  amicable 
professions.  No  proof,  however,  is  yet 
given  of  an  intention  to  repair  the  other 
wrongs  done  to  the  United  States ;  and 
particularly  to  restore  the  great  amount 
of  American  property  seized  and  con¬ 
demned  under  edicts  which,  though  not 
affecting  our  neutral  relations,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  entering  into  questions  between 
the  United  States  and  other  belligerents, 
were  nevertheless  founded  in  such  unjust 
principles,  that  the  reparation  otighf  to 
have  been  prompt  and  ample.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  and  other  demands  of  strict 
right  on  that  nation,  the  United  States 
have  much  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  rigorous  and  unexpected  restrictions 
to  which  their  trade  with  the  French  do¬ 
minions  has  been  subjected  ;  and  which, 
if  not  discontinued,  will  require  at  least 
corresponding  restrictions  on  importations 
from  France  into  the  United  States.  On 
all  those  subjects  our  Plenipotentiary, 
lately  sent  to  Paris,  has  carried  with  him 
the.  necessary  instructions,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  communicated  to  you  ;  and 
by  ascertaining  the  ulterior  policy  of  the 
French  Government  towards  the  United 
States,  will  enable  you  to  adapt  to  it  that 
of  the  United  States  towards  France. — Our 
other  foreign  relations  remain  without  un¬ 
favourable  changes  :  with  Russia  they  are 
on  the  best  footing  of  friendship.  The 
ports  of  Sweden  have  afforded  proofs  of 
friendly  dispositions  towards  our  com¬ 
merce,  in  the  councils  of  that  nation  also. 
And  the  information  from  our  Special  Mi¬ 
nister  to  Denmark  shew6,  that  the  mission 
had  been  attended  with  valuable  effect* 
to  our  citizens,  whose  property  had  been 
so  extensively  violated,  and  endangered 
by  cruisers  under  the  Danish  flag. 

Under  the  ominous  indications  which 
commanded  attention,  it  became  a  duty 
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to  exert  the  means  committed  to  the  exe- 
ecutive  department,  in  providing  for  the 
general  security.  The  works  of  defeuce 
on  our  maritime  frontier  have  accordingly 
been  prosecuied  with  an  activity,  leaving 
little  to  be  added  for  the  completion  of  the 
most  important  ones  ;  and,  as  particu¬ 
larly  suited  for  co-operation  in  emergen¬ 
cies,  a  portion  of  the  gun-boats  have,  in 
particular  harbours,  been  ordered  into 
use.  The  ships  of  war  before  in  commis¬ 
sion,  with  the  addition  of  a  frigate,  have 
been  chiefly  employed  as  a  cruising  guard 
to  the  rights  of  our  coast.  And  such  a 
disposition  has  been  made  of  our  land 
forces,  as  was  thought  to  promise  the  ser¬ 
vices  most  appropriate  and  important. 
In  this  disposition  is  included  a  force, 
consisting  of  regulars  and  militia,  embo¬ 
died  in  the  Indiana  territory,  and  marched 
towards  our  North-western  frontier.  This 
measure  was  made  requisite  by  several 
murders  and  depredations  committed  by 
Indians  ;  but  more  especially  by  the  me¬ 
nacing  preparations  and  aspect  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  them  on  tha  Wabash,  under 
the  iufluence  and  direction  of  a  fanatic  of 
the  Shawanese  tribe.  With  these  excep¬ 
tions,  the  Indian  tribes  retain  their  peace¬ 
able  dispositions  towards  u«,  and  their 
usual  pursuits. 

I  must  now  add,  that  the  period  is  ar¬ 
rived,  which  claims  from  the  Legislative 
Guardians  of  the  National  Rights  a  system 
of  more  ample  provisions  for  maintaining 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  scrupulous 
justice,  the  protracted  moderation,  and 
the  multiplied  efforts,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  to  substitute,  for  the  ac¬ 
cumulating  dangers  to  the  peace  of  the 
two  countries,  all  the  mutual  advantages 
of  re-established  friendship  and  confi¬ 
dence,  we  have  seen  ‘that  the  British 
Cabinet  perseveres,  not  only  in  with¬ 
holding  a  remedy  for  other  wrongs,  so 
long  and  so  loudly  calling  for  it ;  but  in 
the  execution,  brought  home  to  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  our  territory,  of  measures  which, 
under  existing  circumstances,  have  the 
character,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  war,  on 
our  lawful  commerce.  With  this  evidence 
of  hostile  inflexibility,  in  trampling  on 
rights  which  no  independent  nation  can 
relinquish  ;  Congress  will  feel  the  duty  of 
putting  the  United  States  into  an  armour 
and  an  attitude  demanded  by  the  crisis, 
and  corresponding  with  the  national  spirit 
and  expectations.  I  recommend,  accord¬ 
ingly,  that  adequate  provisions  be  made 
for  filling  the  ranks  and  prolonging  the 
enlistments  of  the  regular  troops ;  for  an 
auxiliary  force,  to  be  engaged  for  a  more 
limited  term ;  for  the  acceptance  of  vo¬ 
lunteer  corps,  whose  patriotic  ardour  may 
court  a  participation  in  urgent  services  ; 
for  detachments,  as  they  may  be  wanted, 
of  other  portions  of  the  militia ;  and  for 


such  a  preparation  of  the  great  body,  as 
will  proportion  its  usefulness  to  its  intrinsic 
capacities.” 

The  Message  then  states,  that  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  cannon  and  small  arms  has 
proceeded  with  due  success,  and  that  the 
stock  and  resources  of  all  the  necessary 
munitions  are  adequate  to  emergencies. 
And  afterwards,  adverting  to  the  decla¬ 
rations  of  independence  of  some  of  the 
Spanish  provinces  of  South  America,  ob¬ 
serves,  “  An  enlarged  philanthropy,  and 
an  enlightened  forecast,  concur  in  im¬ 
posing  on  the  national  councils  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  desti¬ 
nies  ;  to  cherish  reciprocal  seutiments  of 
good  will  ;  to  regard  the  progress  of 
events ;  and  not  to  be  unprepared  for 
whatever  order  ©f  things  may  be  ultimately 
established.”  After  recommending  further 
enactments  against  smuggling,  Mr.  Mad- 
dison  says,  “  To  secure  greater  respect  to 
our  mercantile  flag,  and  to  the  honest  in¬ 
terests  which  it  covers  j  it  is  expedient 
also,  that  it  be  made  punishable  in  our 
citizens  to  accept  licences  from  foreign 
governments,  for  a  trade  unlawfully  in¬ 
terdicted  by  them  to  other  American  citi¬ 
zens  ;  or  to  trade  under  false  colours  or 
papers  of  any  sort.  A  prohibition  is 
equally  called  for  against  the  acceptance, 
by  our  citizens,  of  special  licences,  to  be 
used  in  a  trade  with  the  United  States; 
and  against  the  admission  into  particular 
ports  of  the  United  States,  of  vessels  from 
foreign  countries,  authorized  to  trade  with 
particular  ports  only.”  The  President 
then  recommends,  that  attention  be  paid 
to  secure  a  pre-eminence  to  the  American 
manufactures,  which,  though  entered  into 
under  the  impulse  of  causes  not  perma¬ 
nent,  have  obtained  a  degree  of  success 
which  bids  fair  to  lessen,  if  not  supersede, 
those  of  foreign  nations.  The  Speech 
concludes  with  the  following  statement, 
and  recommending  the  insuring  of  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  annual  revenue  to  defray  the 
ordinary  expences  of  the  Government, 
and  to  pay  the  interest  on  public  debt,  in¬ 
cluding  that  on  new  ioaus  which  may  be 
authorised. — “  The  receipts  into  the  trea¬ 
sury,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th 
of  Sept,  last,  have  exceeded  13, 500, 000, i§- 
of  dollars,  and  have  enabled  us  to  defray 
the  current  expences,  including  the  inte¬ 
rest  on  the  public  debt,  and  to  reimburse 
more  than  5,000,000  of  dollars  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  without  recurring  to  the  loan  au¬ 
thorised  by  the  act  of  the  last  session. 
The  temporary  loan  obtained  in  the  latter 
end  of  the,  year  1810,  has  also  been  reim¬ 
bursed,  and  is  not  included  in  that  amount. 
Washington ,  Nov.  5.  James  Madison. 

The  New  York  Mercantile  Advertiser 
of  the  2‘2d  says,  that  the  recent  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  is 
viewed  at  Washington  as  the  precursor  to 
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a  settlement  of  all  the  differences  subsist¬ 
ing  between  this  country  and  Great  Bri- 
lain.  It  is  added,  that  Mr.  Foster  has 
not  only  ample  power,  but  has  expressed 
a  willingness  to  enter  on  a  negotiation, 
which  shall  have  for  its  object  an  accom¬ 
modation  of  all  the  differences  which  have 
so  long  and  so  seriously  impaired  the  har¬ 
mony  of  ^the  two  countries  ;  and  that  in 
consequence  of  these  amicable  manifesta¬ 
tions,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  has  been 
nominated  by  the  President,  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  for  the  United  States  to 
the  Court  of  London,  who  is  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  by 
G.  W.  Irving,  now  in  Denmark. 

The  National  Intelligencer  has  published 
Commodore  Rodgers’s  Address  to  the 
Court  of  Inquiry,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Court.  The  Commodore  acknowledges 
that  he  chased  the  Little  Pelt,  which  be 
did,  supposing  it  to  be  the  Guerrier,  which 
had  impressed  a  man  named  Deggio,  an 
American  !  This  chasing  of  foreign  vessels 
is  defended  by  the  Government  on  ano¬ 
ther  ground,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
commanders  of  their  armed  ships  to  as¬ 
certain  what  vessels  are  cruizing  in  the 
American  seas,  their  names,  the  nations 
to  which  they  belong,  and  their  objects. 

The  American  papers  state,  that  a  se¬ 
rious  fracas  took  place  at  the  Savannah, 
between  the  American  seamen,  and  the 
crews  of  the  French  privateers,  La  Ven¬ 
geance,  and  La  Agile  (or  La  Francaise), 
which  had  been  lying  in  that  port  for 
some  time.  The  first  affray  took  place 
on  the  12th  of  November,  ir?  which  three 
American  sailors  having  been  stabbed, 
their  countrymen  became  exasperated, 
embodied  themselves,  attacked  the  priva¬ 
teers’  men,  and  afterwards  set  fire  to 
L’Agile,  and  before  the  Authorities  could 
interfere,  burnt  her  to  the  water’s  edge. 
The  seamen  afterwards  procured  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  combustibles,  and  at  midnight  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  La  Vengeance,  which  was 
guarded  by  the  Savannah  Volunteers,  and 
obliging  them  either  to  retreat,  or  fire 
upon  their  fellow  citizens,  set  fire  to  her, 
and  made  her  share  the  fate  of  L’Agile. 
While  perpetrating  this  last  exploit,  the 
privateers’  men,  who  had  fortified  them¬ 
selves  in  a  vacant  store,  fired  upon  the 
seamen,  killed  five,  dangerously  wounded 
Capt.  Cheaplin  of  the  New  York  packet. 
One  hundred  of  the  rioters  are  in  custody. 

By  a  report  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Treasury  on  the  receipts,  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  financial  resources  of  the  United 
States,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  the 
permanent  revenue  of  the  year  1812,  is 
6,600,000  dollars,  and  the  calculated  ex¬ 
penditure  9,200,000,  leaving  a  deficiency 
of  2,600,000  ;  to  answer  which  it^  is  re¬ 
commended  by  the  Secretary  that  an  ad- 
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dition  of  50  per  cent,  be  added  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  duties.  The  Secretary  likewise  re¬ 
commends  a  loan  at  a  higher  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  or  to  give  a  bonus  to  the  lender,  in 
lands  yet  belonging  to  the  States.  —  We 
have  also  the  report  of  the  Committee,  to 
whose  consideration  that  part  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident’s  Message  which  related  to  foreign 
affairs  was  referred.  In  some  parts  the 
report  is  an  echo  of  the  President’s  Mes¬ 
sage  ;  but,  in  others  it  is  more  warlike  in 
its  denunciations  against  this  country. 
The  Committee  assume  that  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  Decrees  have  been  rescinded  ; 
and  that  no  pretext  exists  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  British  orders  in  council,  under 
which  American  vessels  are  captured  on 
her  own  coast,  her  seamen  enslaved,  and 
her  rights  as  a  Sovereign  and  independent 
power,  on  the  ocean,  trampled  on.  “  To 
wrongs  so  daring,”  say  the  Committee, 
“  we  must  now  tamely  and  quietly  sub¬ 
mit,  or  we  must  resist  by  those  means 
which  God  has  placed  within  our  reach.” 
The  Committee  then  take  credit  for  their 
love  of  justice  and  humanity,  in  not  hav¬ 
ing  “  rushed  to  the  field  of  battle  like  the 
nations  who  are  led  by  the  mad  ambition  of 
a  single  chief ,  or  the  avarice  of  a  corrupted 
court  f  though  this  is  merely  saying  that 
they  have  no  just  cause  of  war  :  they  then 
add,  “  hut  we  have  borne  with  injury  un¬ 
til  forbearance  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue;” 
and  after  declaring  that  more  vigorous 
measures  must  procure  redress  for  inju¬ 
ries,  which  has  been  Sought  for  by  justice 
and  remonstrance  in  vain,  conclude  with 
recommending  the  completion  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  establishments,  accepting, 
the  services  of  volunteers,  &e. 

Commencement  of  Hostilities  with 

THE  INDIANS'. 

Governor  Harrison  has  written  to  the 
American  Secretary  at  War,  from  head¬ 
quarters,  near  the  Prophet’s  Town,  Nov. 
8,  that  the  troops  under  his  command  were 
attacked  by  surprise  on  the  7th,  while  an 
agreement  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
was  negotiating;  and  that,1  after  a  severe 
contest,  the  Indians  of  the  Prophet’s  party 
were  routed  with  great  loss.  Governor 
Harrison  had  42  killed,  and  137  wounded. 

Ireland. 

Dec .  24.  A  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
Committee  took  place  at  the  Theatre  in 
Fishamble-street,  Dublin.  About  twelve 
o’clock,  Lord  Fingal  was  called  to  the 
chair;  which  having  taken,  Mr.  Hare,  a 
magistrate,  addressed  his  Lordship,  stat¬ 
ing,  that  he  had  come  by  direction  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  to  ascertain  if  the  pre¬ 
sent  was  a  meeting'  of  the  Catholic  Com¬ 
mittee.  Lord  Fingal  replied,  that  they 
were  met  for  a  legal  and  constitutional 
purpose;  that  of  petitioning  Parliament. 
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Mr.sHare  said  that  this  was  not  a  direct 
answer;  and,  fiuding  he  could  obtain  no 
other,  said,  that  he  looked  upon  his  Lord- 
ship’s  refusal  to  give  a  direct  answer  as  an 
admission  that  that  was  the  meeting  of  the 
Catholic  Committee,  and,  as  such,  an 
unlawful  assembly,  and  that  he  required 
it  to  disperse  ;  adding,  that,  wishing'  to 
execute  his  duty  in  as  mild  a  manner  as 
possible,  he  hoped  that  no  resistance 
would  be  off  red,  to  oblige  him  to  have 
recourse  to  the  means  with  which  he  was 
entrusted.  Lord  Fingal  s&id,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  do  any  thing  improper,  or 
to  act  in  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the 
land;  but  it  was  his  determination  not  to 
leave  the  chair  until  obliged  by  some  per¬ 
son  so  to  do,  in  order  that  he  might  bring 
his  legal  action  against  the  person  who 
should  remove  him.  Mr.  Hare  replied, 
My  Lord ,  I  shall  lemove  you  out  of 
the  chair;  and  in  doing  so,  it  will  be  an 
actual  arrest.”  He  then  took  Lord  Fin¬ 
gal  by  the  arm,  and  gently  pushed  him 
from  the  chair.  Lord  Netterville  was  af¬ 
terwards  called  to  the  chair,  and  removed 
in  like  manner ;  but  Lord  French  was  ob¬ 
structed  on  taking  it.  The  meeting,  by 
the  recommendation  of  Sir  E,  Bellew,  then 
broke  up;  but  a  number  of  gentlemen 
afterwards  repaired  to  the  Crown  and  An¬ 
chor  in  Earl-street,  for  the  purpose  of 
signing  a  requisition,  to  call  an  aggregate 
meeting  of  the  Catholics  ;  and  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  Hare  and  Alderman  Darlev, 
they  declared  it  to  be  an  individual  meeting 
of  Gentlemen,  upon  which  Messrs.  Hare 
and  Darley  retired.  The  aggregate  meeting 
was  to  be  held  on  the  26lh. — The  Dublin 
Evening  Herald  states,  that  Lord  Fingal 
interrogated  the  Police  Magistrates,  after 
the  dispersion  of  the  Committee,  if  be  was 
to  procure  bail  to  the  arrest;  and  that 
they  deny  having  arrested  him. 

Dec.  26.  An  aggregate  meeting  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  was  held  at  Fisham- 
ble-street  Theatre,  Dublin.  Lord  Fingal 
being  called  to  the  chair,  eight  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted.  The  first  three  cen¬ 
sure  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  is  said  to  be  marked  by  pro¬ 
gressive  intemperance  and  exasperating 
intolerance,  and  vindicates  the  right  of 
petition,  sought  to  be  violated  by  the  po¬ 
lice  magistrates.  The  4th  declares,  that, 
it  befits  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  fortified 
as  they  are  by  the  principle  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  supported  by  the  verdict 
of  a  Jury,  not  to  submit  in  silence,  but  to 
make  know  n  the  extent  and  details  of  their 
degraded  condition,  to  their  fellow  sub¬ 
jects,  and  to  all  the  world.  Fifth  and 
6th,  that  a  Petition  be  presented  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  as  soon  as  the  restrictions 
Upon  his  authority  shall  cease  ;  and  that 
a  Beard,  consisting  of  450  Gentlemen  (all 
of  the  Catholic  Committee),  be  appointed 


to  prepare  the  same.  Seventh,  denying 
that  the  General  Committee  of  Catholics 
represent  the  body,  or  that  it  exercises 
any  other  right  than  that  of  preparing 
the.  addresses  and  petitions  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  It  is  reported,  that  meetings  of  all 
the  Counties  in  Ireland  will  be  called 
again,  in  consequence  of  the  late  interfe¬ 
rence  of  the  Irish  Government. 

Country  News. 

Nov.  27.  About  2  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  East  end  of  the  parsonage- 
house  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cox,  of  Langton - 
Herring,  Wilts,  was  discovered  to  be 
on  fire ;  and,  being  thatched,  and  very 
dry,  the  fire  rapidly  extended,  and  con¬ 
sumed  the  mansion,  with  a  great  part 
of  the  furniture,  &e.  The  heaviest  loss 
is  the  destruction  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  library;  to  preserve  which  Mr. 
Cox  continued  his  exertions  until  the 
fire  cut  off  his  retreat  by  the  staircase, 
and  part  of  the  ceiling  over  his  head  fell 
in  flames  on  the  floor  by  his  side,  which 
obliged  him  precipitately  to  escape 
through  the  window.  Not  a  single  ar¬ 
ticle  was  insured. 

Dec.  8.  This  morning  earty,  three 
men  attacked  the  house  of  Mi*.  Kenwor¬ 
thy,  of  Pendleton,  near  Manchester, 
whose  son  ran  downstairs,  asking  “who 
is  There  ?”  The  reply  was,  “  open  the 
door,  or  you  are  a  dead  man !”  He 
opened  it  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
placed  himself  in  a  defensive  posture, 
when  one  of  the  men  rushed  upon  it, 
and  exclaimed,  “  I  am  a  dead  man!” 
One  of  his  companions  supported  him 
from  falling,  when  the  third  rushed  in, 
and  struck  Kenworthy  with  a  stick,  who 
returned  the  blow  with  the  sword,  and 
disabled  the  villain.  The  ruffians  es¬ 
caped,  though  two  of  them  must  have 
been  dreadfully  wounded,  the  sword 
blade  being  tinted  with  blood  six  inches 
high,  and  much  blood  being  left  near 
the  house.  The  youth  is  only  17  years 
old.  His  father  (who  is  indisposed)  and 
mother  lay  undisturbed  in  bed. 

Dec.  23.  Between  2  and  3  o’clock 
this  morning,  k  very  severe  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied  by 
heavy  rain,  /hail,  and  a  gale  of  wind, 
was  experienced  at  Gloucester.  During 
the  stornj,7  the  inhabitants  of  Eedburij 
were  alarmed  by  a  most  tremendous  ex¬ 
plosion  of  thunder,  accompanied  with 
an  extremely  vivid  flash  of  lightning', 
and  which,  on  the  approach  of  day,  was 
discovered  to  have  struck  the  beautiful 
spire  of  their  Parish  Church.  The  elec¬ 
tric  fluid  appears  to  have  dislodged  some 
stones,  arid  stopped  the  motion  of  the 
clock,  in  the  tower  ;  but  the  form  of  the 
spire  remains  at  present  unaltered. 

Though 
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Though  the  latest  Nottingham  papers 
do  not  make  mention  of  any  recent  out¬ 
rages  committed  by  the  frame-breakers 
in  that  town,  they  nevertheless  teem 
with  accounts  of  atrocious  depredations 
and  footpad  robberies,  which  are  daily, 
or  rather  hourly,  perpetrated  in  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  Mausoleum  at  Windsor ,  begun  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  has  lately  been  finished, 
agreeably  to  the  directions  of  his  present 
Majesty;  and  the  remains  of  the  late 
Prin  cess  Amelia  have  been  removed  into 
it  in  a  private  manner. 

The  Borough  of  Malden,  which  has  re¬ 
turned  two  Members  of  Parliament  for 
many  years  by  little  more  than  fifty 
electors,  has,  by  the  recent  recovery  of 
its  elective  franchise,  under  a  new  char¬ 
ter,  had  1500  burgesses  admitted  to  their 
freedom  within  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  it  is  said,  has 
purchased  Sir  Walter  Stirling’s  estate  at 
Shoreham,  for  100,000/. 

During  a  late  heavy  gale,  the  sea  made 
a  breach  in  the  foundation  of  the  Cus¬ 
tom-house  at  Margate ;  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  gave  way,  and  the  remainder  is  in 
great  jeopardy.  The  works  of  the  new 
pier  did  not  sustain  the  least  injury. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Belbin,  mason,  at 
Christchurch ,  Hants,  was  lately  set  on 
fire  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  unslacked  lime  was  laid  on  the 
premises,  with  some  bundles  of  laths,' 
&c.  on  it:  and  the  tide  coming  up  un¬ 
usually  high,  and  inundating  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  kindled  the  lime, 
which  set  fire  to  the  laths,  and  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  buildings,  burnt  the 
whole  to  the  ground,  with  part  of  the 
adjoining  house. 

A  piece  of  plate  has  recently  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  Rev.  J.  Spence,  M.  A.  curate  of 
Kirton ,  near  Boston,  (with  a  suitable  in¬ 
scription)  by  some  of  his  friends  of  that 
place,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  for  his 
great  zeal  and  faithful  services  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
has  munificently  placed  200  guineas  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Mayor  of  Oxford ,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  Freemen  and  their 
families,  at  this  scarce  and  inclement 
period. 

A  curious  model  of  St.  Peter’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  at  Exeter ,  has  been  made  by  an  in¬ 
genious  mechaniek  of  that  city,  on  a  scale 
one  seventh  of  an  inch  to  a  foot.  It  is 
about  four  feet  ten  inches  long,  has  the 
interior  part  fitted  up  with  columns, 
arches,  corbels,  groins,  and  orbits  of  the 
vaulted  roof,  with  above  100  glazed  win¬ 
dows  ;  the  exterior  exhibiting  the  antient 
Norman  and  Gothic  architecture,  inclu¬ 
ding  74  knotted  pinnacles,  83  base  and 
flying  buttresses,  1 1  chapels,  &c. 


The  estate  of  Clotherholme ,  near  Ripon* 
producing  a  rental  of  528/.  has  been  sold 
by  auction  for  26,450/ 

To  the  credit  of  Westmoreland ,  no  per¬ 
son  has  been  executed  in  it  since  1782. 

In  consequence  of  a  recent  decision  in 
the  Court  of  Teinds  or  Tithes  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  none  of  the  Established  Clergy 
in  Scotland  will  have  a  smaller  stipend 
than  150/.  sterling,  and  8/.  6s.  3d.  for 
communion  elements,  besides  a  manse 
and  glebe  in  country  parishes. 

The  new  Exchequer  Court  and  Offices 
situated  on  the  South  side  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  square,  Edinburgh,  were  lately 
burnt  down.  This  was  a  very  elegant 
building,  only  lately  finished,  and  a  great 
ornament  to  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  Isle  of  Skye,  the  Laird  of  Mac- 
leod  lately  called  a  meeting  of  his  ten¬ 
antry,  and,  after  they  had  partaken  of  bis 
hospitalities,  informed  them  that  he  had 
come  to  reside  among  them,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  encouraging  those  whose  indus¬ 
try  should  give  them  such  a  claim  y  and 
he  had  determined  to  give,  for  competi¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  premiums  for  the  year 
ensuing,  for  the  introduction  of  a  better 
system  of  agriculture,  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  green  crops  and  sown  grasses. 

Domestic  Occurrences. 

Thursday ,  Oct.  24. 

The  Leman  estate  at  Northaw ,  late 
the  property  of  W.  Stride,  Esq.  sold  at 
Master  Simeon’s  Chambers,  this  and  tha 
foliowing  day,  for  the  sum  oh  207,000/.  j 
and  it  is  supposed  the  biddings  will  be 
again  opened  for  several  of  the  lots. 

Friday,  Nov.  1. 

Mr.  H.  White,  proprietor  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  Whig,  was  tried  in  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench,  for  publishing  a  sedi¬ 
tious  libel  Sept.  16,  1810.  From  the 
statement  of  the  Attorney  General  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  the  libel  consisted  of  com¬ 
ments  made  on  the  distri*  ution  of  me¬ 
dals  to  all  the  General  Officers  who  had 
borne  a  share  in  the  late  battles  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  mid  inquiring  why  a  si¬ 
milar  distinction  had  not  been  conferred 
on  the  privates,  who  were  represented 
to  be  neglected,  and  not  so  Well  rewarded 
in  the  British  Army  as  the  Soldiers  of 
Buonaparte.  The  Attorney  General  in¬ 
ferred,  that  the  object  of  the  writer  was 
to  excite  disaffection  among  the  soldiery. 
Mr.  White  read  bis  defence,  in  which  he. 
noticed  an  irregularity  in  the  indictment 
respecting  the  publication  of  the  paper; 
and,  after  adverting  to  his  recent  libera¬ 
tion  from  Dorchester  Gaol,  where  be  had 
been  confined  three  years,  adverted  to 
the  hardship  of.  the  present  prosecution, 
the  libel  in  question  having  appeared  in 
the’ paper  while  he  had  very  little  controul 
over  its  publication ;  he  disapproved  of 
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the  sentiments  contained  in  the  libel, 
had  offered  to  give  up  the  author ;  and 
contended  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the 
criminal  intention  with  which  he  was 
Charged.  The  Attorney  General  having 
replied,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  sum¬ 
med  up,  the  Jury;  after  five  hours  consi¬ 
deration,  returned  a  verdict,  finding  the 
Defendant  Guilty  of  the  libel;  but,  on 
account  of  his  absence  from  town,  and 
the  necessity  of  entrusting  an  agent  with 
the  management  of  the  publication,  they 
recommended  him  to  mercy.  Which 
verdict  Mr.  Lowten,  in  the  absence  of 
Lord  Ellenborough,  having  refused  to 
receive,  they  again  retired,  and  returned 
a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

Thursday,  Nov.  28. 

A  meetingof  the  Spaniards  and  British 
merchants  residing  in  the  metropolis, 
was  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  to 
consider  of  the  best  mode  of  affording  re¬ 
lief  to  the  army  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Ballasteros.  The  Duke  del  Infan- 
tado,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  took  the 
chair.  About  1700/.  was  subscribed  by 
those  present. 

Friday,  Nov.  29. 

The  Pi  dnce  Regent  East  Indiaman, 
Capt.  Harris,  was  launched  at  Black  wall. 
A  letter  was  received  from  Capt.  Bloom¬ 
field,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
mentioning  his  Royal  Highness’s  indis¬ 
position  as  the  cause  which  prevented 
his  presence  on  the  occasion.  A  superb 
entertainment  was  given  by  Mr.  Bonham, 
the  ship-owner. 

Monday,  Dec.  2. 

This  day  the  Lord  Duncan,  a  new  74 
was  launched  at  Deptford,  from  the  yard 
of  Mr.  Du  dm  an. 

Tuesday ,  Dec.  10. 

This  evening,  Beniamin  West,  esq. 
the  venerable  President  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy,  delivered  the  prizes  annually  allot¬ 
ted  by  the  Council  to  those  students  who 
excel  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi¬ 
tecture. — On  this  occasion  the  gold  me¬ 
dal  for  Painting,  with  50  guineas,  was 
presented  ,to  Mr.  Perrigal. — That  for 
Sculpture,  with  50  guineas,  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Bayly.— -That  for  Architecture, 
with  50  guineas,  was  presented  to  Mr. 
.Edwards  — Silver  Medals  and  Copies  of 
the  Discourses  of  Reynolds,  West,  Fu¬ 
seli,  and  Opie,  were  assigned  to  Messrs. 
Medland  and  Bone,  for  drawings  from  the 
antique.  After  Mr.  West  had  finished 
the  distribution  of  these  rewards  of  ho- 
nour.to  the  envied  parties,  he  proceeded 
to  read  a  Discourse  upon  the  principles 
of  the  polite  arts,  and  the  best  methods  of 
obtaining  excellence  in  the  study  of  each. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  1 1 . 

A  coroner’s  inquest  was  held  at  the 
Grown  and  Punch-bowl,  Redman’s-row, 


Mile  End  Old  Town,  on  the  body  of  J. 
Knight  Finson,  found  in  a  pond  in  that 
neighbourhood;  but  the  further  consi¬ 
deration  was  adjourned,  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  body  by  medical  men.  The 
Coroner,  in  his  address  to  the  Jury,  stated, 
that  during  the  last  three  months,  not 
fewer  than  seven  instances  had  occurred, 
of  verdicts  of  wilful  murder  against  per¬ 
sons  unknown,  not  one  of  whom  had 
yet  been  discovered,  and  all  within  a 
mile  of  the  spot  where  they  then  met. 

Thursday,  Dec.  12. 

Application  was  made  to  the  Bank 
Directors,  for  the  restoration  of  2000  of 
the  Company’s  notes,  which  bad  been 
incautiously  thrown  into  the  fire,  in¬ 
stead  of  some  waste  paper,  by  a  young 
gentleman,  who,  conceiving  bimseif  to¬ 
tally  ruined  by  the  accident,  immedi¬ 
ately  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  where  he 
lay  nearly  five  hours;  but  was  fortu¬ 
nately  discovered  before  animation  was 
quite  extinct,  though  six  quarts  of  blood 
must  have  been  lost.  He  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovery.  The  numbers  of  the 
notes  having  been  ascertained,  and  pro¬ 
per  security  offered,  the  Directors,  with 
their  accustomed  liberalitv,  will,  no 
doubt,  reinstate  the  property. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  18. 

The  Prince  Regent  received  the  Ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Corporation  of  London, 
praying  for  the  suspension  of  the  distil¬ 
lation  of  spirits  from  grain,  and  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  British  Orders  in  Council,  at 
York  House.  After  the  Address  had 
been  read,  bis  Royal  Flighness  returned 
the  following  answer:  “  I  mu3t  always 
see  with  great  concern  the  pressure 
arising  from  a  deficiency  in  the  harvest. 
I  have  directed  such  steps  to  betaken  as 
may  tend  to  give  ihd  earliest  effect  to 
any  measures  which  may  be  adopted  by 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
tlie  inconveniences  or  evils  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  from  such  deficiency ;  and  whenever 
circumstances  shall  make  it  practicable, 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to 
contribute  towards  the  restoration  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  other  nations,  to  the  footing 
on  which  it  has  been  usually  conducted, 
even  in  the  midst  of  war.” 

This  day  a  fine  Indiaman,  named  The 
Bengal,  was  launched  at  Blackwall.  The 
structure  of  this  vessel  is  generally  ad¬ 
mired.  Iier  head  bears  an  Indian  Bra- 
rain,  well  carved. 

Early  this  morning,  the  residence  of 
Viscount  St.  Asaph,  in  Berkeley-square, 
was  broke  open,  and  valuables  to  a 
considerable  amount  stolen.  The  vil¬ 
lains  entered  from  the  garden,  having 
climbed  (as  is  imagined)  Lord  Essex’s 

wall. 
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wall,  in  Hill-street.  It  appears  they 
were  not  aware  of  the  return  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  to  town,  as  they  had  the  temerity 
to  advance  even  to  his  Lordship’s  bed¬ 
room,  who,  being  surprised  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  light,  exclaimed,  “  W  ho  is 
there  ?”  The  light  was,  after  a  short 
pause,  extinguished,  when  her  Ladyship 
imagining  it  to  be  the  maid  coming  to 
light  the  fire,  they  re-composed  them¬ 
selves  to  sleep.  The  consummate  bold¬ 
ness  these  men  possessed,  impelled  them 
to  place  chairs  to  impede  the  progress  of 
their  pursuers,  in  the  outer  rooms ;  but 
being  satisfied  that  the  family  were  not 
conscious  of  their  intrusion,  they  re¬ 
tired  to  the  ground-floor,  and  ransack¬ 
ing  every  drawer,  and  investigating  the 
contents  of  every  pocket-book  and  pa¬ 
per,  they  selected  the  most  valuable  ef¬ 
fects,  but  left  every  thing  that  they 
imagined  might  lead  to  detection;  and 
then  quitted  the  house  by  the  same  way 
they  had  entered. 

Friday,  Dec.  20. 

As  some  police-officers  were  conveying 
a  person  who  was  suspected  of  being 
concerned  in  the  late  murders  to  the 
police-office,  a  large  party  of  Irishmen, 
under  an  erroneous  idea  that  he  was  in 
custody  of  a  press-gang,  attacked  the 
officers  wdth  staves,  and  liberated  the 
prisoner.  Several  of  the  officer^  are  in 
a  dangerous  state  from  their  wounds. 

Wednesday ,  Dec.  25. 

An  alarming  riot  took  place  at  Green¬ 
wich .  In  consequence  of  some  dispute, 
400  Irishmen  assembled  and  knocked 
down  every  person  in  the  streets  they 
met  with.  One  man  had  his  skull  frac¬ 
tured,  and  is  not  expected  to  live;  and 
others  were  severely  bruised  and  beaten. 
‘The  service  of  the  church  was  stopped 
by  the  riot,  and  the  congregation  beaten 
down  by  the  rioters  as  they  came  out. 
Twenty  of  these  desperate  men  were 
Secured,  and  sent  on  board  the  tender 
lying  there. 

Friday ,  Dec.  27- 

A  coroner’s  inquest  was  held  in  the 
Cold  Bath  Fields  prison,  on  the  body  of 
John  Williams,  committed  there  on  sus¬ 
picion  of  being  concerned  in  the  late 
murders,  who  had  hanged  himself  in 
his  cell.  Mr.  Thomas  Webb,  surgeon  of 
the  prison,  deposed,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that  he  died  from  strangulation. 
Williams  had  told  him  the  day  before, 
that  he  was  perfectly  easy  and  satisfied; 
for  that  nothing  could  happen  to  him. 
Two  prisoners  had  been  called  by  the 
turnkey,  Joseph  Becket,  about  halt 
past  7  o’clock,  to  cut  the  deceased 
down,  who  was  found  hanging  by  his 
handkerchief,  fastened  to  a  rail  on  which 
the  prisoners  hang  their  clothes.  He 


was  in  one  of  the  I’e-examination-cells* 
and  left  as  persons  in  his  situation  al" 
ways  are. — William  Hassel,  clerk  to  the 
prison,  deposed,  that  he  wras  ironed  on 
the  right  leg,  and  considered  as  secure. 
To  some  questions  put  to  him  by  the 
witness,  he  said  he  was  27  years  of  age, 
was  a  seafaring  man,  and  a  Scotsman ; 
that  he  was  not  guilty,  and  hoped  the 
saddle  would  be  placed  on  the  right 
horse. — Joseph  Becket,  the  turnkey,  de¬ 
posed  to  nearly  the  same  circumstances. 
The  Jury,  after  an  appropriate  address 
from  the  Coroner,  brought  in  their  ver¬ 
dict  of  felo  de  sc. 

“  The  National  Society  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Poor  throughout  England 
and  Wales  in  the  Principles  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church,”  noticed  in  p.  47.9, 
is,  we  are  happy  to  say,  patronized  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons 
in  the  kingdom.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
(the  patron)  has  contributed  210/.;  the 
Dukes  of  York,  Cumberland,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Gloucester,  105/.  each;  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge  Universities  500/. 
each.  The  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and 
many  of  the  Nobility,  have  also  libe¬ 
rally  contributed;  and  we  trust  the  In¬ 
stitution  will  be  sanctioned  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  friends  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  Prince  Regent  has  sent  his  sub¬ 
scription  of  300  guineas  to  the  Treasu¬ 
rer  of  the  Committee  for  supporting  the 
Royal  Lancasterian  System  of  Educa¬ 
tion  among  the  poor ;  and  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  200  guineas  towards  the  erection 
of  a  National  School  in  the  Metropolis. 
His  Royal  Highness  also  sent  100  gui¬ 
neas  towards  the  liquidation  of  the 
debts  incurred  by  Mr:  Lancaster  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  system  of  education; 
and,  if  is  added,  condescended  to  say, 
that  he  was  ready  to  do  more  in  this 
cause,  if  what  he  had  done  should  not 
be  found  sufficient. 

The  London  Gazette  of  Oct.  26  con¬ 
tained  a  grant  of  his  Majesty’s  licence 
that  Lord  Wellington  may  accept  the 
dignity,  and  use  the  title,  of  Conde  de 
Vimeira,  together  with  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  ,and  immunities,  thereunto 
annexed;  and  that  he  may  also  accept 
and  wear  the  insignia  of  a  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Royal  Portuguese  Military 
Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword;  which 
honours  have  been  conferred  upon  his 
Lordship  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  in  testimony  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  his  Royal  Highness  holds  his 
glorious  services  on  various  important 
occasions.  Also  for  Sir  W.  C.  Beresford 
to  accept  the  dignity  and  title  of  Conde 
de  Trance  ;o,  and  to  wear  the  insignia  of 
a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
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the  Tower  and  Sword  ;  and  for  Sir  R.  T. 
Wilson,  and  N.  Trant,  Captain  in  the 
Royal  Staff  Corps,  &e.  to  wear  the  in¬ 
signia  of  Knights  Commanders  of  the 
Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  in  tes¬ 
timony  of  their  services  performed  in 
Portugal. 

The  Gazette  of  Oct.  5,  contained  an 
Order  in  Council,  revoking  a  previous 
Order  of  the  18th  April,  1809.  by  which 
the  subjects  of  countries  in  amity  with 
Great  Britain  were  permitted  to  trade  in 
their  own  vessels  with  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  its  dependencies,  and  declaring 
that  from  and  after  April  12,  1812,  the 
trade  with  that  country  shall  be  carried 
on  in  British  vessels  only.  It  js  how¬ 
ever  provided,  that  ships  belonging  to 
states  in  amity  with  Great  Britain,  may 
enter  the  ports  of  that  settlement  for 
repairs  and  refreshment,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  a  part  of  the  cargoes 
may  be  disposed  of  to  defray  expences  ; 
such  vessels  also  being  laden  with  pro¬ 
visions  and  furnished  with  licences, 
which  the  Governor  is  permitted  to 
grant,  are  also  allowed  to  enter  the 
said  ports. 

J.  Skinner,  a  grenadier  in  the  first 
foot  guards,  has  bees  presented  with  a 
gold  medal  by  Col.  Rainsford,  for  praise¬ 
worthy  conduct  in  working,  with  a  tool 
made  by  himself,  the  spikes  out  of  12 
cannon  at  Fort  Batz,  Walcheren.  The 
medal  is  valued  at  361/. 

Lieut.  Prater,  Mr.  Kensington,  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  several  others,  cruelly 
detained  as  prisoners  in  France,  have 
lately  effected  their  escape,  and  arrived 
safe  in  this  country,  after  encountering 
very  severe  hardships. 

Two  Persian  Princes  arrived  with  Sir 
H.  Jones.  They  are  fine  grown  sensible 
youths,  the  eldest  about  18,  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  1 6  years  .of  age.  They  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  Indian  preceptor,  who  is 
an  excellent  linguist,  and  tolerably  versed 
in  European  manners.  Our  Government 
has  taken  a  house  in  Half-moon  street 
for  them,  and  directed  that  every  respect 
and  attention  be.  paid  to  them.  They 
were  on  the  point  of  being  sent  to  Paris, 
when  Sir  H.  Jones  reached  the  Persian 
Court.  They  visited  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  Nov.  19,  and  appeared  astonish¬ 
ed  and  delighted  at  the  spectacle  and 
general  magnificence  of  the  Theatre. 

The  building  of  a  new  Prison,  near  St. 
George’s  Church,  Southwark,  instead  of 
the  Marshalsea,  is  rapidly  proceeding. 
A  large  space  in  the  interior  is  to  be 
.appropriated  for  the  exclusive  custody 
of  persons  termed  Admiralty  prisoners, 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  Naval 
Courts  Martial. 


By  an  order  issued  from  the  Horse 
Guards,  dated  Nov.  8,  Chaplains  in  the 
Army  doing  duty  in  garrisons  are  to  be 
entitled  to  the  pay  and  allowances  of 

Majors. 

Circular  letters  have  been  issued  from 
the  Horse  Guards  to  the  officers  com¬ 
manding  regiments,  St c.  stating,  that 
it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  establish  regimental  schools, 
on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Bell, 

An  experiment  was  lately  made  in 
Hyde-Park,  under  the  superintendance 
of  Capt.  Manby,  to  demonstrate  the  in¬ 
stantaneous  and  certain  ignition  of  pow¬ 
der,  by  the  application  of  a  chemical 
composition,  which,  as  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  repeated  trials,  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  combustion,  spontaneously  or  by 
friction. 

Dr.  Lettsom  has  recently  recom¬ 
mended  to  many  persons  who  had  been 
for  years  afflicted  with  tape  worms,  5t 
drachms  of  ol'euv/i  terebinthinee  rectifica- 
tum ;  two  doses  of  which  immediately 
expel  them. 

The  Postage  of  letters  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  was,  in  1644, 
5000/.  per  annum ;  in  1807,  1,277/, 538/. 

The  publications  last  imported  from 
Paris  were  divided  between  three  book¬ 
sellers,  and  were  valued  at  15,000/.  The 
whole  sum  was  to  be  paid  in  gold. 

The  deficiency  of  Mr.  Hunt,  late 
Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  is 
estimated  at  91,000/. 

Commissions-  of  Bankruptcy,  in  the 
Gazettes  of  1811. — January  212,  Febru¬ 
ary  212,  March  187,  April  163,  May 
137,  June  149,  July  197,  August  119, 
September  7?,  October  112,  November 
151,  December  130. 

Timber.  —  A  74-gun  ship  swallows  up 
nearly,  or  full,  3,000  loads  of  oak  timber ; 
a  load  of  timber  contains  50  cubi  cal  feet, 
and  a  ton- 40  feet;  consequently  a  74-gun 
ship  takes  2,000  large  well-grown  timber 
trees,  perhaps  two  tons  each.  The  dis¬ 
tance  recommended  for  planting  trees  is 
30  feet ;  but  supposing  trees  to  stand  at 
the  distance  of  two  rods  (33  feet),  each 
statute  aq'e  would  contain  40  trees  ;  of 
course  the  building  of  a  74-gun  ship 
would  clear  the  timber  of  50  acres. 
Even  supposing  the  trees  to  stand  one 
rod  apart  (a  short  distance  for  trees  of  the 
magnitude  above  mentioned),  it  would 
clear  twelve  acres  and  a  half  no  incon¬ 
siderable  plot  of  ground.  The  complaints 
relative  to  the  decrease  of  our  timber  are 
not  to  be  wondered  at  ur.der  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  but  this  calculation  points 
out  to  landed  proprietors  the  necessity 
and  patriotism  of  continually  planting 
more  trees  to  supply  our  future  wants. 

THE- 
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Lyceum  Theatre. 

Dec.  23.  The  White  Cat ;  or,  Harlequin 
in  the  Fairy  Wood ;  a  pantomime. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

Dec.  26.  Harlequin  and  Padmanaba ;  or, 
The  Golden  Fish ;  a  pantomime,  in  which 
an  Elephant  is  for  the  first  time  intro-i 
duced  on  the  regular  Stage  ! 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Whitehall,  Nov.  26.  Adam  Gillies,  esq. 
advocate,  one  of  the  Ordinary  Lords  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  vice  Hay,  deceased. 

Admiralty -office,  Dec.  24.  His  Royal 
Highness  William  Henry  Duke  of  Cla¬ 
rence,  admiral  of  the  Red,  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  vice  Sir  P.  Parker,  deceased. 

Whitehall,  Dec.  31.  Right  lion.  Spencer 
Perceval,  Right  hon.  W.  W.  Pole,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Irish  Exchequer  (or  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  for  the  time  being),  Hon.  W.  Bro¬ 
derick,  Snowden  Barne,  esq.  Hon.  B./Pa- 
get,  and  R.  Wellesley,  esq.  Commissioners 
-for  executing  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  his 
Majesty’s  Exchequer. 


Civil  Promotions. 

The  Duke  ©f  Devonshire,  High  Steward 
of  Derby. 

Dr.  Arnold,  Advocate  to  the  Admiralty, 
vice  Baltine,  resigned. 

William  Petrie,  esq.  of  the  Madras  Es¬ 
tablishment,  Governor  of  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Island. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  Lord  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Rev.  John  Smith,  M.  A.  vicar  of  Bices¬ 
ter,  Oxon.  Master  of  the  endowed  Gram¬ 
mar-school  of  Dilhorne,  vice  Wolfe,  resig. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  William  Jackson,  D.  D.  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the-  University  of  Oxford,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Rev.  John  Leslie,  D.  D.  dean  of  Cork, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore,  v.  Hall,  deceased. 

Rev.  Henry  George  Liddle,  Redmar- 
shall  R.  Durham. 

Rev.  Thomas  Peyton  Slapp,  Bracon- 
Ash  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  C.  J  Blomfield,  Dunton  R.  Bucks. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hoooer,  Castle  Coombe 
R.  Wilts. 

Rev.  S.  Nosworthy,  Brushfovd  R.  So¬ 
merset. 

Rev.  Reger  Frankiand,  Canonry  in 
Wells  Cathedral,  vice  Digby,  deceased. 

Rev.  Dr.  Weston,  Thirfield  R.  Herts. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Ramsden,  Little  TFakering 
V.  Essex. 

Rev,  J.  B.  Hollingworth,  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  Preachers  at  Whitehall. 

Rev.  James  Slade,  Feversham  R.  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. 


&'c. — Births. — Marriages.  655 

Births. 

Dec.  7.  At  Chalfont  St.  Peter’s  vicar¬ 
age,  Bucks,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Free¬ 
man,  a  son. 

17.  In  Upper  Brook- street,  Countess  o 
Oxford,  a  son. 

22.  At  Fryston,  Yorkshire,  the  wife  of 
Henry  Spencer  Waddington,  esq.  of  Ga- 
'  venham-hall,  Suffolk,  a  daughter. 

24.  At  the  rectory-house,  Lutterworth, 
the  lady  of  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Ryder, 
a  son. 

27.  In  Sackville-street,  Lady  Katha¬ 
rine  Weld  Forester,  a  son. 

Lately,  At  the  Admirally,  the  lady  of 
Sir  J.  Yorke,  a  daughter. 

In  Cumberland-place,  Lady  H.  Drum¬ 
mond,  a  still-born  son. 

At  Brocket-ball,  Herts,  the  seat  of  Vise. 
Melbourne,  Countess  Cowper,  a  son. 

At  Cole  Harbour,  Surrey,  Lady  Lucy 
Taylor,  a  son. 

In  Derbyshire,  Lady  Rumbold,  a  sou 
and  heir. 

At  Swansea,  the  lady  of  Col.  Baron 
Decken,  2d  drag.  German  Legion,  a  dau. 

AtMethley  Park,  Yorkshire,  Viscountess 
Pollington,  a  son. 

At  Hull,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -col.  West, 
33d  reg.  a  daughter. 

At  Edinburgh,  Lady  A.  W.  Duff,  a  dau. 

At  Sheffield  Hall,  Queen’s  County,  Ire¬ 
land,  the  seat  of  Major  Cassan,  the  wife 
of  Stephen  Sheffield  Cassan,  esq.  barris¬ 
ter-at-law,  a  daughter. 

At  Castle  of  St.  .Lewiz,  Quebec,  Lady 
Prevost,  a  son. 

Marriages. 

Dec.  13.  At  Frystone,  co.  York,  W. 
Newton,  esq.  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  R.  S. 
Milnes,  esq.  M.  P.  for  York. 

Dec.  17.  At  St.  Paneras,  Major-gen. 
Bowles,  of  the  East  India  Company’s  ser¬ 
vice,  to  Mrs.  Aldous,  of  Upper  Fitzroy-st. 

Pec.  19.  At  Bath,  W.  Martin  Forster, 
esq.  to  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  Mon¬ 
tague  Cholmeley.  esq.  late  of  Easton, 
co.  Lincoln,  and  sister  of  Sir  M.  C.  hart. 

Rev.  E.  Winthrop,  of  West  Mailing,  to 
Miss  M.  Eveleigh,  niece  of  Rev.  Dr.  E. 
Provost  of  Oriel  college. 

Dec.  23.  Rev.  Richard  Farror,  of  Ash¬ 
ley,  co.  Northampton,  to  Anna  Maria, 
second  daughter  of  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Harriet  Chetwode,  of  Oakley,  co.  Stafford. 

At  Gwennap,  Cornwall,  Benjamin  Fuck¬ 
er,  esq.  surveyor- general  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  to  Anne,  second  daughter  of 
John  Williams,  esq.  of  Scorrier- house, 
near  Truro, 

C.  Dale,  esq.  major  93d  reg.  to  Har¬ 
riet,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut,- 
col.  Bainbridge. 

Dec.  24.  At  Worcester,  J.  C.  Severn, 
esq.  High  Shepff  of  Radnor,  to  the  only 

child 
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child  of  the  late  J.  Price,  esq.  of  Pen-y- 
bont. 

Dec.  28.  Lieut. -col..  J.  K.  Money,  of 
Home  House,  Herefordshire,  to  Anne  Ca¬ 
roline,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Taylor,  esq. 

.Dec.  31.  J.  Buchanan,  esq.  to  Hon. 
Catherine,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  Ralph  Abercomby. 

Lately,  Rev.  George  Preston,  rector  of 
Lexden,  Essex,  and  vicar  of  Briston,  Nor¬ 
folk,  to  Jane  Isabella,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Deacle,  rector  of  New- 
bottle  and  of  King’s  Sutton, Northamptonsh. 

Bannington  Price,  esq.  to  Hon.  Mrs. 
Bowes. 

Charles  Morland,  esq.  major  9th  drag, 
to  Hon.  Caroline  Eustatia  Courtnay. 

K.  Prescot,  esq.  of  Brasennose-college, 
to  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  S.  Stott, 
esq.  of  Wilmot-hall,  Berks. 

At  West  Wycomb,  Rev.  S.  Badeley, 
vicar  of  Ubbeston,  to  Miss  Coyte,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Dr.  C.  late  of  Ipswich. 

F.  Alston,  esq.  of  Odell-castle,  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  to  Miss  Ball,  daughter  of  the 
late  Edw.  B.  esq.  of  Portland-place. 

Robert  Child,  esq.  to  Harriet,  second 
daughter  of  John  Gay,  esq.  of  Al borough 
house,  Norfolk. 

At  Plymouth,  Major  Williams,  4th  Por¬ 
tuguese  Ca^adore  regiment,  in  Portugal, to 
Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Hawker, 
esq.  of  ScammeFs-row. 

James  Laing,  esq.  of  South  Shields,  to 
Sarah,  fourth  daughter  of  Sir  Cuthbert 
Heron,  bart. 

Thos.  Emerson  Beadlam,  M.  D.  of  New¬ 
castle,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Loraine,  bart. 

At  the  cathedi'al  church  of  Ferns,  Rev. 
Walter  Hore,  of  Scafield,  co.  Wexford,  to 
Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
George  Jocelyn,  and  niece  of  the  Fiarl  of 
Roden. 


Deaths. 

1810.  Delhi,  East  Indies,  Dr.  Ar- 
Dec.  .  .  chibald  Armstrong,  of  VVrae. 

1811.  Feb.  11.  At  St.  Thomas,  West 
Indies,  aged  18,  Flora,  wife  of  Robert 
Walker,  esq.  merchant. 

March  9.  At  Seringapatam,  Lieut.  T. 
F.  Dawson,  33d  foot,  second  son  of  the 
late  Thos.  D.  esq.  Edwardston,  Suffolk. 

March  11  At  Ganjam,  Joseph  Ward 
Oliver,  lieutenant  and  adjutant  of  the 
2bth  Madras  Native  Infantry,  formerly 
of  the  23d  reg.  which  mutinied  at  Vellore  ; 
he  was  one  of  the  few  officers  that  escaped 
tbe  dreadful  massacre. 

May  22.  On-board  the  Eliza,  on  his 
passage  from  Madras  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  in 
his  29th  year,  W.  Sanders,  esq.  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  Service. 

j June  {j.  Aged  23,  Mr.  Isaac  Jackson, 


of  Worsley,  near  Manchester.  To  scatter 
a  flower  on  the  grave  of  departed  worth, 
and  with  a  tear  to  water  it,  is  a  sad,  but 
not  unpleasing  task.  Though  the  virtues 
and  excellences  which  adorned  this  ami¬ 
able  young  man  had  scarcely  time  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  bloom,  seldom  was  any  one 
more  deservedly  esteemed.  While  the 
power  of  his  abilities,  the  variety  of  his 
attainments,  and  the  integrity  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  commanded  the  respect,  the  unas¬ 
suming  gentleness  of  his  manners,  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  his  disposition,  conciliated  the  af¬ 
fections  of  all  who  enjoyed  his  intimate 
acquaintance.  To  a  practical  and  fami¬ 
liar  knowledge  of  commerce,  he  added  a 
proficiency  in  mathematics,  in  history,  in 
elegant  literature,  and  in  musick :  to  the 
most  unspotted  purity  of  life,  he  joined 
the  most  engaging  cheerfulness.  They 
who  were  esteemed  worthy  of  his  confi¬ 
dence,  and  have  seen  him  in  the  moments 
of  youthful  festivity,  when  the  late  sad 
event  was  little  expected,  can  alone  duly 
estimate  his  character.  They  do  not  re¬ 
member  ever  to  have  heard  one  word,  or 
seen  one  action,  which  the  deceased  on 
his  death-bed  had  reason  to  wish  to  recal. 
From  the  innocent  vivacity,  and  playful, 
yet  inoffensive  wit,  which  animated  his 
conversation,  few  ever  parted  from  him 
without  regret.  With  firmness  and  serenity 
he  supported  the  pains  of  a  long  indispo¬ 
sition  ;  and,  when  informed  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  his  recovery,  he  submitted 
with  pious  resignation.  To  the  awful  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  dissolution,  he  looked  for¬ 
ward  with  calm  composure  and  humble 
hope, 

June  17.  At,  the  Presidency,  Madras, 
Joseph  Greenbili,  esq.  upwards  of  50 
years  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  In¬ 
dia  Company. 

July  3.  Off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
the  humane  and  gallant  endeavour  to  save 
a  sailor  from  drowning,  at  an  early  age, 
Daniel,  second  son  of  Abel  Chapman, 
esq.  of  Woodford,  third  officer  of  the 
Ceres  East  Indiaman. 

Lately,  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Dr.  W. 
Ward,  formerly  a  practitioner  of  much 
eminence  in  Bristol.  With  an  enlarged 
understanding,  and  great  professional  ta¬ 
lents,  he  possessed  a  liberality  of  dis¬ 
position  that  bordered  on  profuseness  j 
which,  ultimately,  led  him  into  difficulties 
that  made  him  fly  from  an  extensive  prac¬ 
tice  here,  to  seek  refuge  abroad.  He  was 
appointed  on  tbe  medical  staff  in  Jamaica  ; 
but,  his  extravagant  ’habits  again  return¬ 
ing,  his  career  ultimately  terminated  with¬ 
in  the  walls  of  a  prison  ;  affording  a  me¬ 
lancholy  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of 
high  and  useful  attainments,  when  uncon- 
trouled  by  discretion  and  prudence. 

At  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Africa,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  a  violent  cold  caught  on  his 
Voyage  thither,  as  Writer  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  service,  aged  20,  Ignace,  only  son 
of  the  late  F.  Hollenweger,  esq.  of  Raven- 
head,  near  Liverpool,  nephew  of  L.  Von 
Eseh,  esq. 

Aug.  10.  At  St.  Croix,  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  aged  04,  Rev.  James  Parson,  bro¬ 
ther  of  John  Parson,  esq.  of  Botesdale, 
who  died  on  the  same  day. 

Aug.  16.  At  Hopkinton,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  (America,)  aged  102.  Major  Ezra 
Deolph,  formerly  of  Toland,  Connecticut; 
a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Indian  and 
French  Wars,  and  a  revolutionary  patriot. 

At  Dietz,  Duchy  of  Nassau,  Mrs.  S. 
E.  Bodien,  wife  of  Mr.  L.  Schlundt  B.  of 
London. 

Aug.  21.  At  Philadelphia,  in  his  28th 
year,  Charles,  youngest  .son  of  William 
Priestman,  esq. 

Sept.  7.  At  St.  Vincent’s,  after  a  lin¬ 
gering  illness,  Dr.  Alex.  Anderson,  super- 
intendant  of  the  Botanical  Garden.  His 
death  is  deeply  regretted  in  the  Colony, 
and  by  many  friends  in  Europe.  His  fu¬ 
neral  was  attended  by  all  the  military 
and  naval  characters  in  the  place. 

Sept.  14.  At  Shrewsbury,  (United 
States,)  Major-gen.  Green,  one  of  the 
early  promoters  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution. 

Sept.  23.  Drowned  in  the  river  St.  Lau¬ 
rence,  North  America,  by  falling  from 
the  boat  of  a  Hull  vessel,  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  exertions  to  save  him,  aged  17, 
John,  only  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Clarke,  merchant,  of  Skirbeck  Quarter, 
eo.  Lincoln.  . 

Sept.  26.  At  Alburqueria,  Spain,  of  a 
fever,  occasioned  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
campaign,  Capt.  Wm.  Crosbie,  Royal 
Dragoons. 

Lately ,  At  his  seat  near  Boston,  New 
England,  Hon.  Francis  Dana,  chief  justice 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  * 

At  Fort  Augusta  Barracks,  Jamaica, 
Lieut.  Perceval,  of  the  5th  West  India  reg. 
His  death  was  occasioned  by  falling  while 
going  into  his  bed-room,  through  extreme 
weakness,  and  striking  his  head  against  a 
bottle  on  the  floor,  which  cut  his  temples 
so  dreadfully  as  to  render  all  efforts  to 
staunch  the  blood  ineffectual ;  and  he 
died  in  a  few  minutes. 

At  Calcutta,  in  the  prime  of  life,  sin¬ 
cerely  lamented,  William,  second  son  of 
Mr.  March,  of  Barnstaple. 

At  Castello  Branco,  Portugal,  in  his 
22d  year,  Lieut.  J.  G.  Martin,  royal  ar¬ 
tillery,  son  of  Rev.  G.  M.  Great  Ness, 
Salop,  and  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Athol. 

On  her  passage  from  Jamaica,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  John  Bradley,  of  H.  M.  ship 
Kangaroo. 

Oct.  5.  At  Dresden,  Saxony,  James 
Ogilvie,  sixth  Earl  of  Findlater  and  Sea- 
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field,  who  had  been  a  voluntary  exile  from 
his  native  country  upwards  of  20  years. 
Since  he  le"  Oxford,  where  he  was  edu¬ 
cated,  he  has  resided  chiefly  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  His  lordship  was  esteemed  a  good 
classical  scholar.  He  admired  Horace,  hut 
his  favourite  author  was  Virgil.  His  fine 
estates  in  Scotland,  worth  30,000/.  a  year, 
with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Sea  field;  descend 
to  S  r  Lev/is  Grant.  His  lordship  married 
a  daughter  of  a  Count  Murray,  with 
whom  he  lived  but  a  short  time.  The  title 
of  Earl  of  Findlater,  being  limited  to  heirs 
mate,  is  said  to  descend  to  William  Ogil- 
vie,  esq,  late  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office. 

Oct.  8.  At  Amsterdam,  F.  Melvd ;  and, 
on  the  12th,  J  Melvil,  esqrs. ;  merchants. 

Oct.  9.  At  Birmingham,  Mary,  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wilday,  of 
St.  Paul’s  square,  in  that  town. 

Oct  13.  At  Cuva9oa,  of  a  fever,  re¬ 
gretted  and  beloved,  in  his  27th  jTear, 
Thomas,  son  of  William  Wood,  esq.  TeU 
bury,  Gloucestershire, 

Oct.  21.  At  Antigua,  after  a  few  days” 
illness,  aged  25,  Samuel  Athill,  esq.  late 
of  Lincoln’s-inn,  barrister-at-law,  eldest 
son  of  Hon.  Samuel  A.  of  that  island  ;  an 
amiable  young  man. 

Lately,  At  Palermo,  Gen.  Acton,  the 
Ex-Neapolitan  minister.  His  funeral  was 
very  magnificent,  but  was  interrupted  by 
a  singular  accident.  While  the  proces¬ 
sion  was  moving  to  tha  sepulchre,  a  fright¬ 
ful  storm  burst  over  the  city  ;  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  and  with  such  force,  that 
all  the  assistants  sought  shelter  in  the 
neighbouring  houses,  leaving  the  body 
unprotected  in  the  street  nearly  a  whole 
day.  It  is  supposed  he  has  left  much 
wealth. 

At  Vienna,  Sir  John  Stepney,  bart. 
formerly  M.  P.  for  Monmouth,  and  Bri¬ 
tish  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Berlin.  His 
brother,  Thomas  Stepney,  esq.  succeeds 
to  the  title. 

At  Hanover,  Field  Marshal  Count  WaN 
moden  Gimborn,  a  natural  son  of  his  late 
Majesty  George  II.  by  the  Countess  of 
Yarmouth.  He  was  born  in  1737. — - 
Also,  at  the  same  place,  Lieut. -gen,  Ba¬ 
ron  Hammerstein,  the  Hero  of  Menin ; 
who  was  rewarded  with  a  gold  sword  from 
his  Royal  Sovereign  on  that  occasion. 

At  Chalons,  M.  (ci-devant  Due)  De  !a 
Rochefoucauld  Liancour,  inspector-gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Imperial  Sshool  of  Arts  and^ 
Manufactures  at  Chalons-sur-Marne  ;  au¬ 
thor  of  Travels  in  America,  and  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  patriot  and  philanthropist. 

In  Portugal,  Lieut.  Beale,  57th  reg.  a 
native  of  Salisbury. 

Near  St.  Petersburg,  the  celebrated 
Gen.  Buxhovden. 

By  his  own  hands,  his  highness  Mohee 
Oodheen,  the  second  legitimate  son  of  the 
late  Tippoo  SulUn,  at  Russapuglah.  He 
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effected  his  purpose  by  discharging  his 
fowling-piece,  loaded  with  small  shot,  into 
his  chest.  No  person  was  near  when  the 
act  was  perpetrated ;  but  the  report  of  the 
piece  was  heard  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  family  and  attendhuts 
instantly  rushed  into  the  room,  but  he 
expired  almost  immediately.  This  unfor¬ 
tunate  prince,  since  his  arrival  in  Bengal, 
had  distinguished  himself  by  the  regu¬ 
larity  and  correctness  of  his  conduct,  and 
had  been  permitted  to  enjoy  a  large  share 
of  liberty.  Immediately  before  his  death, 
he  had  privately  stationed  three  horses  in 
a  stable  on  the  Chitpope  road ;  and  by 
other  indications  betrayed  an  intention  to 
attempt  his  escape.  There  is  a  good  en¬ 
graved  portrait  of  him  in  Dr.  Buchanan’s 
“  Journey  through  Mysore.” 

On  the  coast  of  Africa,  Lieut.  Pearce, 
tff  the  Arethusa  frigate. 

At  Surinam,  Capt.  William  JBlyth,  of 
the  ship  Robert  Bruce. 

By  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  at  St. 
Croque’s  harbour,  Newfoundland,  Mr. 
Walter  Hughes,  midshipman,  of  H.  M. 
ship  Narcissus,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  rector  of  Tenby. 

On-board  H.  M.  ship  Repulse,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  aged  24,  Mr.  W.  M.  Ellis, 
lieutenant  of  marines,  son  of  Mr.  John  E. 
of  Birmingham ;  a  youth  of  very  promis¬ 
ing  abilities,  beloved  and  lamented. 

At  White  Park,  Barbadoes,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  J.  Heriot,  esq.  Deputy  Pay¬ 
master-general  to  the  Forces  in  the  Wind¬ 
ward  imd  Leeward  Caribbee  Islands. 

At  Morristown,  (America,)  by  light¬ 
ning,  aged  20,  Miss  Lavinia  Roulstone, 
whose  premature  death  affords  an  interest¬ 
ing  caution  to  ladies.  Miss  R.  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  weaving  Corselets  braced 
with  steel,  which  attracted  the  lightning, 
antLwas  scattered  in  all  directions,  man¬ 
gling  her  body  in  a  shocking  manner. 

Nov.  8.  Aged  23,  Mr.  Thos.  Stanley, 
jun.  of  Wandsworth ;  and  on  Dec.  31, 
3ged  17,  Miss  Mary  S. 

Nov.  12,  At  Lambeth,  Mr.  James  Long, 
late  optician,  Royal  Exchange. 

Nov.  25.  At  Madeira  (whither  he  went 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health),  Edmund 
Delamain,  esq.  of  the  Register’s  Office  in 
Chancery,  son  of  Mr.  D.  of  Berners-street. 

Nov.  27.  Aged  84,  Mrs.  Anne  Brooks, 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  of  Hull,  com¬ 
mon-brewer;  and  on  the  6th  of  Dec.  aged 
59,  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Nanny  Akam, 
Widow  of  the  late  Mr  Samuel  A. 

Nov.  29.  In  London,  aged  40,  Reuben 
Terre’west,  esq.  town-clerk  to  the  corpo¬ 
ration  of  the  city  of  Lincoln. 

At  Hackney,  aged  86,  Mr.  John  Al- 
phonsus  L’OSte,  a  native  of  Louth. 

Nov.  30.  Aged  63,  Peter  Sers,  esq.  of 
Gedney  Marsh.  His  remains  were  in¬ 
terred  on  the  6th  of  Dec.  attended  by  a 


great  concourse  of  spectators.  He  bore  a 
most  estimable  character;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  extensive  good  he  did  whilst 
living,  died  worth  100,000Z. 

At  Brancaster,  Norfolk,  Mr.  John  Cur¬ 
tis,  formerly  a  spirit-merchant  in  Lynn. 

Nov.  30.  Aged  70,  Mrs.  Tong,  of  Brahd 
Broughton,  co.  Lincoln,  relict  of  the  late 
Mr.  Rob.  T.  «f  Carlton  le  Morland. 

At  Thorne,  co.  York,  Mr.  John  Ben¬ 
son,  attorney  at  law. 

Lately ,  His  Serene  Highness,  Prince 
George,  of  Brunswick,  nephew  to  hi& 
Majesty,  Orders  for  Court  mourning,  to 
continue  six  weeks,  were  issued  Nov.  11* 

At  Gottenburgh,  Sir  William  Chalmer, 
knight  of  the  Swedish  order  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  and  member  of  several  companies 
and  literary  societies  on  the  Continent. 
He  has  left  nearly  the  whole  of  his  very 
considerable  property  to  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  in  his  native  country. 

In  Portugal,  of  a  typhus  fever,  John 
Richards,  esq.  paymaster  of  the  43d  reg. 
For  many  seasons,  he  was  a' member  of 
the  Bath  and  Bristol  theatres,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Richardson.  His  bro¬ 
ther  died  lately  of  the  same  disease. 

In  Portugal,  Lieut.  Robartes  Carr,  44th 
regiment. 

Killed  by  a  Guerilla  mistaking  him  for 
a  Frenchman,  whilst  escorting  a  French 
captain  exchanged  for  an  English  one, 
Lieut  King,  13th  Light  Drag,  son  #f  Mrs. 
K.  wine-merchant,  Ipswich.  His  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Badajoz,  and  interred 
by  the  French  General  Philipon,  with  all 
the  honours  of  war. 

Jonathan  Duncan,  esq.  governor  oS 
Bombay. 

On  his  passage  from  Madras  to  the  Isle 
of  France,  aged  23,  Mr.  George  Wilson, 
surgeon  of  the  Huddart  East  Indiaman, 
and  son  of  Mr.  John  W.  of  Hull. 

At  Cherbourg,  having  been  mortally 
wounded  on-board  the  Chesterfield  packet, 
in  a  spirited  but  ineffectual  resistance  to 
a  French  privateer,  on  her  passage  from 
Weymouth,  to  join  his  regiment  at  Jer¬ 
sey,  aged  27,  Capt.  Baines,  6th  foot, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Capt.  B.  of 
Penzance. 

Of  the  wounds  received  on-board  the 
Pelican  sloop,  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Marengo  privateer,  aged  25,  Mr*  Shan¬ 
non,  merchant,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Killed  in  action,  at  Batavia,  aged  19, 
Lieut.  Lennard  Motley  Farnaby,  of  the 
Bengal  Artillery,  third  son  of  the  late  Sir 
John  F.  bai  t,  of  Wiekham-court,  Kent. 

OH-board  the  Caroline  frigate  in  Bata¬ 
via  Roads,  Brevet-major  F.  Liardet,  R.  M„ 

At  Cornel  is,  Batavia,  Dr.  John  Ley¬ 
den.  This  learned  gentleman  accompa¬ 
nied  Lord  Minto,  in  the  expedition  to 
Java,  as  interpreter.  His  acquisition 
of  languages  was  wonderful ;  besides  be- 
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lag  an  eminent  classical  scholar,  he  was 
master  of  the  language  of  the  Ea6t,  and 
had  a  strong  natural  genius  for  poetry  ; 
he  assisted  Walter  Scott  in  his  first  popu¬ 
lar  work,  “The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,”  and  the  motto  to  Marmion  was 
taken  by  Scott  from  one  of  his  popular 
edes. 

Dec.  1.  Greatly  regretted,  in  her  25th 
year,  Eliza  Charlotte,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
William  Stafford,  vicar  of  Overbury,  only 
daughter  of  William  Thomson,  esq.  of 
Henwiek-hill,  near  Worcester.  This  ami¬ 
able  woman  has  left  three  children. 

Dec.  2.  At  East  Ham,  Essex,  aged  33, 
Miss  Stephenson,  sister  of  Ambrose  S. 
esq.  of  the  Trinity-house. 

Dec.  3.  At  Heacham,  near  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk,  John  Davy,  esq. 

Dec.  5.  At  Mile-end,  near  Broughton 
in  Furness,  aged  104,  Mrs.  Anne  Han¬ 
cock,  relict  of  Mr.  J.  H. 

Very  suddenly,  whilst  dressing  herself 
in  the  morning,  without  any  previous  in¬ 
disposition,  aged  56,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Da¬ 
niel  Chapman,  of  Cotterstock,  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  and  late  master  of  Woodhouse 
School,  Leicestershire,  for  upwards  of  30 
years.  She  has  left  a  numerous  family  to 
lament  the  loss  of  an  excellent  parent. 

Dec.  6.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Scilly,  aged  95, 
Thomas  Steddiford,  esq.  the  oldest  per¬ 
son  in  those  Islands. 

At  Madrid,  aged  64,  the  Spanish  traitor, 
Don  Thomas  Moria,  formerly  governor  of 
Cadiz.  By  order  of  the  Usurper  Joseph, 
his  remains  were  interred  with  military 
honours  ;  a  poor  compensation  to  his 
manes  for  the  universal  execration  of  his 
countrymen ! 

Dec.  8.  At  Birmingham,  aged  61,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Saunders,  wife  of  Mr.  S.  of 
Hednesford,  Staffordshire. 

At  Bath,  after  retiring  to  bed  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening  in  perfect  health,  Rev.  W. 
Kirby,  late  of  Handley,  Cheshire. 

Dec.  10.  At  Queensferry,  aged  3,  Isa¬ 
bella ;  on  the  11th,  aged  7  months,  Wil¬ 
liam  Miller  ;  and  on  the  13th,  aged  7, 
Mary;  and,  aged  5,  Margaret;  son  and 
daughters  of  Mr.  William  Mennell. 

Dec.  11.  At  Liverpool,  Mr.  John  Tur¬ 
ner,  merchant,  late  of~  Lisbon,  where  he 
had  resided  52  years. 

DecAI.  In  Portugal,  from  fever  and  de¬ 
bility,  brought  on  by  exertions  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  too  great  for  his  constitution,  Bi  ig.- 
gen.  Francis-John  Colman.  He  was  buried 
at  Lisbon,  on  the  14th,  with  military  ho¬ 
nours,  His  funeral  was  attended  by  all 
the  Portuguese  regiment?  in  garrison,  and 
all  the  English  Generals  and  Field  Offi¬ 
cers  of  our  Army  in  that  city,  including 
Generals  Leith,  Sir  Stapylton  Cotton,  Pea¬ 
cock,  Stopford,  &c.  By  the  death  of  this 
gentleman,  the  valuable  place  of  Serjeant 


at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Commons  be¬ 
comes  vacant. 

Dec.  13.  At  Newbury,  aged  23,  Anna, 
'  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  DavidJames.  Most 
forcibly  does  the  death  of  this  young  per¬ 
son  evince  the  uncertainty  of  life,  with  all 
its  enjoyments.  When  apparently  in  per¬ 
fect  health,  she  was  seized  with  the  ery¬ 
sipelas,  which  terminated  her  earthly  ex¬ 
istence  in  a  few  days.  It  was  evident, 
that  unaffected  piety  to  her  Maker,  and 
extreme  humility,  added  to  the  greatest 
diffidence  of  her  own  powers,  were  her 
most  striking  characteristics.  Her  supe¬ 
rior  mental  acquirements  she  devoted 
most  unremittingly  to  the  cause  of  im¬ 
parting  to  the  children  of  the  poor  that 
religious  instruction,  the  importance  of 
which  was  ever  most  forcibly  impressed 
on  her  own  mind.  Under  this  irreparable 
loss,  the  afflictive  impressions  left  on  the 
minds  of  her  friends  must  be  much  sef- 
tened  by  the  recollection  of  the  shining 
excellencies  of  her  character. 

At  Barton,  co.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Cum- 
ming,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  formerly 
of  the  Hall,  Buxton. 

In  Tralee,  Lieut.-col.  John  Godfrey, 
Inspecting  Field  Officer  of  Yeomanry, 
Munster,  Fort  Major  of  Duncannon,  &c. 
and  brother  of  the  Marchioness  Dowager 
of  Donegal. 

At  Lisbon,  whither  she  went  from  Hali¬ 
fax,  Nova  Scotia,  attended  by  her  mo¬ 
ther,  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  aged 
18,  Mary,  second  daughter  of  Rev,  Geo. 
Wright. 

Dec.  14.  At  Homerton,  aged  81,  Mrs. 
Smith,  relict  of  Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  an  emi¬ 
nent  physician  inBridge-street,  Blackfriars; 
and  Alderman  of  Tower  Ward  1775-1779. 

At  Bridgewater,  Charles  Anderdon.  esq. 
father  of  C.  P.  A.  esq.  of  Henlade-house, 
near  Taunton,  aad  brother  of  William  and 
Edmund  Anderdon,  esqrs.  of  Bristol. 

Aged  72,  Mrs.  Mary  White,  a  native 
of  Wiltshire,  and  during  48  years  the  tried 
and  faithful  servant  in  the  family  of  Mr*. 
Rayley,  Greenwich,  Kent. 

Dec.  15.  At  Hadley,  Miss  Martha  Floy- 
er  Hopegood. 

Dec.  18.  At  Kingsland  Crescent,  aged 
75,  Mrs.  Susanna  Aris. 

Aged  73,  Mrs.  Anne  Booth,  relict  of 
Mr.  James  B.  hosier,  Nottingham. 

Dec.  19.  AtUttoxeter,  in  his  87th  year, 
Thomas  Buckston,  esq.  many  years  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  royal  marines ;  one  of  the 
oldest  officers  in  the  service ;  and  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  36th  foot  at  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  1745. 

In  his  70th  year,  Mr.  John  Bosworth, 
of  Cosby  Lodge,  Leicestershire. 

Dec.  20.  At  Bath,  Harriet,  second 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Morgan,  esq. 

At  Biclstos,  Wilts,  aged  28,  Wm-  Ben¬ 
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jamin  Godfrey,  nephew  of  the  Rev^  Dr. 
G.  Que.en’s-college,  Oxford. 

Aged  70,  Mrs.  Boyer,  of  Croyland,  co. 
Lincoln,  mother  of  Mr.  James  B. 

Dec .  2J.  At  Yattenden,  Berks,  in  his 
80th  year,  S.  Howard,  esq.  F.R.S.  many 
years  a  surgeon  in  London. 

Aged  85,  Mrs.  Miller,  of  Petersham, 
Surrey. 

Aged  1.2,  Blanche  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  Redhead  Yorke,  esq. 
barrister. 

At  his  son’s  house,  aged  78,  Mr.  Wm, 
Jenkins,  father  of  Mr.  J.  surgeon,  Bristol. 

Dec .  22.  At  Bigland-ball,  Lancashire, 
Charlotte,  second  daughter  of  W.  Brad- 
dylh  esq.  of  Conisheacl  Priory. 

Aged  IS,  Jane  Sarah,  third  daughter  of 
John  Lenthall,  esq.  of  the  Priory,  Bur- 
ford,  Oxon. 

At  Gainsborough,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
John  Buxton,  who  has  been  many  years 
a  prisoner  of  war  in  France. 

Dec,  23.  In  €urz  on-street,  May  fair, 
in  her  85th  year,  Dame  Harriott  Reade, 
widow  and  relict  of  Sir  John  R.  bart.  for¬ 
merly of  Shipton-under-Whichwcod,  Oxon, 
niece  of  the  late  Viscountess  Fane,  and 
also  on'y  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late 
■Win.  Barker,  esq.  of  Sunning  Berks. 
She  has  bequeathed  300/.  3 per  cents.  Old 
South  Sea  Annuities  to  the  Radciiffe  In¬ 
firmary,  and  considerable  sums  to  the 
-poor  in  her  neighbourhood. 

The  wife  of  H.  Singleton,  esq.  of  the 
Haymarket. 

At  Hackney,  in  his  59th  year,  Mr.  Ri¬ 
chard  Davis. 

Aged  76,  Rev.  Peter  Robinson,  49  years 
vicar  of  Norton,  Derbyshire. 

Suddenly,  aged  63,  Rev.  John  Dove, 
rector  of  Osmundeston,  commonly  called 
Scole,  Norfolk,  and  of  Little  Barton, 
otherwise  Barton  Mills.  Mr.  D.  had, 
within  a  few  years,  erected  a  vpry  elegant 
mansion  on  the  living  of  Seole,  where  he 
presided. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Ashwell,  pear  Raldock, 
Herts,  aged  80,  Rev.  Townshend  An¬ 
drews,  vicar  and  rector  of  St.  Katherine 
Coleman,  Fenchurch- street. 

At  Bishop  Burton,  Caroline,  wife  of  G. 
Hotham,  esq.  She  was  brought  tc  bed  of 
a  daughter  the  preceding  day,  and  has 
left  a  husband  and  13  children.  Her  mo¬ 
ther,  Mrs.  Acklum,  who  had  been  ill 
some  time  at  Beverley,  on  hearing  of  her 
death,  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit, 
and  died  immediately. 

Aged  76,  Mrs.  Mary  Chandler,  relict 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  C.  brewer,  Bristol. 

Aged  72,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Crowland, 
Cp.  Lincoln. 

Aged  92,  Mr.  Slaymaker,  of  Cassing- 
ton,  Oxor,. 

Dec.  24.  In  Baker-street,  Portman- 
square,  aged  28,  Sir  John  Lowther  Johq- 


stone,  bart.  of  Westherhall,  M.  P.  for 
Weymouth,  only  son  of  the  late  Commo¬ 
dore.  He  has  left  an  only  son,  now  Sir 
George  Frederick  Johnstone. 

At  Nenagh,  Adjutant  Neil  Murray,  6th 
garrison  batt.  His  death  was  occasioned 
by  the  wound  of  a  musket-ball  received  in 
June  last,  whilst  directing  the  movements 
of  the  battalion  in  a  sham  fight. 

Lost  with  the  whole  of  his  brave  officers 
and  crew,  James  Newman  Newman,  esq. 
captain  of  H.  M.  ship  Hero,  74  guns, 
eldest  son  of  Charles  N.  esq.  of  Preston- 
house,  Northamptonshire.  As  a  lieutenant 
he  had  the  command  of  the  lower  deck  of 
the  Queen,  98,  Admiral  Gardner’s  ship 
in  Lord  Howe’s  glorious  victory  of  the, 
1st  of  June,  1794,  in  which  year  he  was 
made  Post.  He  afterwards  particularly 
distinguished  himself  last  war,  in  the  se¬ 
veral  commands  of  the  Mermaid  and  La 
Loire  frigates  ;  and  in  this  war,  in  that  of 
the  Vanguard,  74,  and  Veteran,  64.  He 
had  been  30  years  at  sea,  in  20  of  which 
he  was  not  on  shore  six  months,  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  many  bloody 
engagements, 

Dec.  25.  In  his  65th  year,  Mr.  Vul- 
liamy,  of  Pall  Mall,  upwards  of  40  years 
clock-maker  to  his  Majesty. 

At  Wirksworth,  co.  Derby,  in  her  79th 
year,  Lady  Arkwright,  relict  of  the  late 
Sir  Rich.  A.  knt,  of  Cromford. 

At  Balcomb,  Sussex,  aged  19,  Henry, 
only  son  of  Rev.  H.  Cbatfield.  He  was  of 
J«sus-college,  Cambridge. 

Off  Netley  Abbey,  found  lying  in  the 
fore- sheets  of  a  boat  belonging  to  H.  M. 
ship  Hawke,  proceeding  to  join  the  ship 
at  Spitbead,  Lieut.  De  Mericque.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  perished  through  intense 
cold,  the  boat  having  by  some  unfortu¬ 
nate  means  filled. 

At  Swebsten,  co.  Leicester,  in  her  79tfi 
year,  Mrs.  Bakewell. 

Aged  67,  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Toosey,  of 
Ipswich,  and  sister  of  the  late  W.  B. 
Coyte,  M.  D. 

At  Woodford,  Essex,  in  her  86th  year, 
Mrs.  Olympia  Aubert,  sister  of  Alexander 
Aubert,  esq.  late  of  Highbury. 

Mrs.  Lee,  mother  of  Mr.  L.  of  the 
Sussex  Pad  inn,  Shoreham.  She  died 
whilst  reading  her  Bible,  after  eating  a 
hearty  dinner,  in  apparently  good  health, 
without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  or  even 
without  altering  her  reading  position,  op 
exhibiting  any  emotion  whatever.  Her 
servant,  who  was  asking  if  she  would  give 
any  thing  to  a  poor  woman  who  had  been 
singing  a  Christmas  carol  at  the  door, 
became  at  length  alarmed  by  the  fixed  ap¬ 
pearance  of  her  eyes,  and  the  livid  hue 
of  her  face,  when  the  awful  visitation  was 
presently  made  known. 

Dec.  26.  Mrs.  Brown,  of  Dyer’s- build¬ 
ings,  Holborn,  relict  of  Mr.  Jus.B.cornfactoy. 

At 
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At  Camberwell,  Thomas  Buxton,  esq. 
late  banker  at  Leicester. 

At  his  son's  house,  Powis-place,  Peter 
Warren,  esq.  of  Buckingham-street,  York- 
buildings ;  formerly  a  commercial  partner 
with  Mr.  Angerstein. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
John  Bush,  solicitor,  Bristol. 

Dec.  27.  In  Chesterfield-street,  May- 
fair,  in  his  86th  year,  Gen.  F.  Craig,  colo¬ 
nel  13th  Light  I)ra  goons,  governor  of 
Sheerness,  and  ope  of  the  oldest  gene¬ 
rals  in  the  service.  ■  He  has  bequeathed 
80,0007.  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington ;  to  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle,  50001. ;  and  to 
Col.  Stanhope,  a  similar  sum;  and  it  is 
understood  that  he  has  left  his  very  fine 
pictures  to  Lord  H. 

At  Woodstock,  at  an  advanced  age, 
Mary,  relict  of  Rev.  William  Harrison, 

D.  D.  formerly  rector  of  Lower  Heyford, 
Oxon. 

At  Atherstone,  co.  Warwick,  Dudley 
Baxter,  esq.  a  very  eminent  solicitor. 

AtCrowland,  co.  Lincoln,  aged  79,  Mrs. 
Eakins. 

Dec.  28.  In  Edward-street,  Cavendish- 
squax'e,  Abraham  Holden  Turner,  esq. 

At  Woodstock,  in  his  60th  year,  Rev. 

E.  J.  Andrews  Frith,  of  Kentish  Town, 
and  late  of  North  Cray,  Kent. 

At  Ovenden,  Kent,  in  her  93J  year,  the 
Countess  Dowager  Stanhope,  relict  of  the 
Jate  Earl  S.  and  mother  of  the  present. 
A  person  more  remarkable  for  acuteness 
of  understanding,  and  exquisite  sensibility 
of  heart,  has  perhaps  never  existed.  Not¬ 
withstanding  her  very  advanced  age,  she 
retained  her  faculties  entire  ;  and  the  su¬ 
perior  qualities  of  her  mind  only  appeared 
the  more  conspicuous,  from  her  possessing 
them  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  affairs 
of  this  world  seldom  attract  our  attention. 
Such  was  her  philanthropy,  that  she  al¬ 
ways  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  every 
event  ijiat  occurred,  even  in  the  remotest 
part  of  the  globe,  that  could  any-wise  af¬ 
fect  humanity.  Religion,  and  the  confi¬ 
dent  expectation  of  a  future  and  a  better 
state,  were  to  her  (what  they  uniformly 
are  to  all  good  and  virtuous  characters)  a 
never-failing  source  of  comfort  and  ex¬ 
alted  happiness.  The  distressed  always 
found  in  her  Ladyship  a  warm-hearted 
friend ;  and  her  judicious  and  extensive 
charity  relieved  many  hundreds  of  the 
poor  in  her  neighbourhood.  The  amiable¬ 
ness  of  her  disposition  was  never  more 
strikingly  observable  than  in  her  last  mo¬ 
ments  ;  and  one  of  the  affecting  expres¬ 
sions  which  she  used  a  short  time  before 
her  death  was,  that  she  had  the  consola¬ 
tion  to  reflect  that  she  had  never  spared 
any  trouble  to  be  of  use.  Her  Ladyship 
has  left  a  will,  in  which  she  has  bequeathed 
her  property  to  her  only  son,  the  present 
Earl  Stanhope,  whonj  she  has  appointed 


her  sole  executor.  By  a  codicil  she  has 
left  legacies  to  several  of  her  old  servants. 
— This  truly  excellent  and  honourable  lady 
thus  wrote  from  Ovendon,  9th  July,  1S11  : 
“  1  believe  you  little  expected  to  receive 
further  commissions  for  me,  and  from 
myself,  now  in  my  93d  year,  and,  thank 
God,  enjoying  better  health  than  many 
younger  people  are  blessed  with.  I  hope 
it  is  also  your  ease,  and  that,  at  the  same 
age,  you  may  have  as  little  trouble  in 
cutting  a  whole  set  of  teeth,  as  I  now  do. 
I  mention  it,  as  I  am  told  it  is  very  un¬ 
common.  G.*S.” 

At  Ridgway- house,  near  Southampton, 
Matilda,  youngest  daughter  of  William 
Surtees,  esq. 

At  Langford,  Berks,  aged  73,  Simon 
Ansel!,  esq. 

At  East  Bridgford,  Notts,  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Holland,  gent. 

At  the  Royal  Hospital,  Plymouth,  of 
mortification  in  his  bowels,  Capt.  W. 
Knight,  who  lately,  in  the  Arrow  schooner, 
so  gallantly  fought  several  armed  vessels 
on  the  coast  of  France,  for  which  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  made  him  a  com¬ 
mander. 

At  Stapleton,  in  her  71st  year,  Mrs. 
H.  Harford,  widow  of  Joseph  II.  esq.  late 
alderman  of  Bristol. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  John  Lewis,  Bristol. 

Dec.  29.  Aged  47,  the  wife  of  Mr.  J. 
Taylor,  bookseller,  of  High  Holborn. 

Advanced  in  years,  Mr.  John  Clark,  of 
Spilsby;  formerly  a  noted  huntsman  in 
the  Brackenbury  family. 

Aged  80,  Mr.  Healey,  many  years  post¬ 
master  and  coastwaiter  in  Gainsborough. 

Dec.  30.  Aged  78,  Mrs.  Mary  Earldom. 

At  Brompton,  Mr.  Henry  Weston,  De¬ 
puty  Assistant- Commissary-General. 

In  Kensington-square,  Dr.  Patrick  Wil¬ 
son,  formerly  professor  of  Astronomy  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow. 

At  Walcot-place,  Miss  Johnson,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  William  J.  esq.  of  the  Cus¬ 
tom-house.  . 

At  Upper  Tooting,  Edward  Browne,  esq. 

At  the  seat  of  his  nephew,  Lord  Ren- 
dlesham,  George  Woodford  Thelluson, 
esq.  M.  P.  for  Barnstaple. 

At  Blackmore,  Essex,  J.  Gilbert  Franck- 
lyn,  esq. 

At  Fareham,  Hants,  in  his  80th  year, 
John  Bogue,  esq.  M.  D. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry  Dalby,  gent, 
of  Leicester. 

In  her  6^st  year,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Downes,  of  Hull,  common- brewer. 

Dec.  51.  At  Mr.  Mann’s,  Cornhill,  W* 
White,  esq.  of  Keswick,  Cumberland. 

In  Tavistock-piace,  Russell-square,  of 
a  rapid  consumption,  aged  33,  G.  G.  Fair- 
lie,  esq. 

In  his  17  h  year,  the  eldest  son  qf  Mr. 
J.  B.  Plowman,  Chandos- street. 

At 
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At  Kensington,  in  her  67th  year,  Mrs. 
Jenings,  relict  of  the  late  George  J.  esq. 
of  Putney. 

At  Maldon,  Surrey,  aged  37,  Mrs.  Col¬ 
lins,  of  Chatham-place. 

At  Aylesbury,  Bucks,  aged  63,  John 
Parker,  esq. 

At  Cirencester,  in  his  60th  year,  Mr. 
Thos.  Harden,  many  years  an  eminent 
surgeon,  and  brother  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Bay- 
lis,  of  Bristol.  His  loss  will  be  most  se¬ 
verely  felt  by  the  labouring  poor,  to 
■whom  his  friendly  aid  was  gratuitously 
administered,  and  their  pecuniar}'  wants 
often  supplied. 

Lately,  In  Howl  and- street,  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
ray,  relict  of  Lieut.-col.  John  M.  Madras 
Native  Cavalry. 

In  Norfolk-street,  Park-lane,  aged  28, 
Augusta,  wife  of  Arthur  Stert,  esq. 

In  Gloucester-place,  Mrs.  Rous,  widow 
of  T.  R.  R.  esq. 

At  Harleyford-plaee,  in  her  64th  year, 

rs.  Eliz.  Howard,  late  of  Eton  College. 

Lieut.-col.  Bathe,  late  of  15th  foot. 

Thomas  Cooke,  esq.  late  of  Pentonville, 
■Middlesex.  He  has  bequeathed  66001.  3 
per  cent.  Consols  to  Doughty’s  Hospital ; 
11501.  3  per  cent,  to  Cooke’s  Hospital; 
3000/.  3  per  cent,  to  the  Norfolk  and  Nor¬ 
wich  Hospital ;  and  1000/.  3  per  cent,  to 
the  Blind  Hospital,  all  in  Norwich,  and 
many  other  charitable  legacies.  But  the 
Lawyers  must  first  have  a  slice  of  his 
fortune. 

Berks. — At  Maidenhead,  Rob.  Pitt,  esq. 

Frances,  wife  of  John  Allnutt,  esq, 
mayor  of  Wallingford. 

In  Windsor  Barracks,  aged  67,  Mr. 
Barns,  one  of  the  quarter-masters  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards.  He  had  been  50 
years  in  the  regiment. 

Mrs.  Chase,  of  Reading. 

Bucks.— Rev.  Mr.Phelps,  of  Haddenham. 

Aged  25,  Henry,  fourth  son  of  Mr. 
'Hayward,  surgeon,  Aylesbury. 

Mrs.  Francklin,  widow  of  G.  F.  esq.  of 
JIaddenham. 

Cutnbridge.— At  West  Walton,  near 
Wisbech,  aged  86,  Mr.  Humphrey  Watts. 

Cornwall. — At  Penzance,  John  Cun- 
Back,  esq. 

Cumberland. — At  Melmerby  Hall,  Thos. 
Patten  son,  esq. 

In  her  89th  year,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  reliet 
of  Rev.  Wm.  H.  of  Brampton. 

At  Carlisle,  aged  90,  Mr.  Wm.  How. 

Suddenly  expired,  whilst  on  the  road  to 
Alston,  in  company  with  her  sister,  the 
wife  of  Mr.vThos.  Dickenson,  of  Spencer- 
Croft. 

Derby. — Robert  Mower,  esq.  of  the 
Woodseat.s  near  Chesterfield,  a  truly  be¬ 
nevolent  man,  whose  bounty  to. the  poor 
was  always  overflowing. 

Aged  94,  Mrs.  Webster,  widow  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  W.  of  Morley.  The  only 


inmate  this  venerable  matron  had  for  se¬ 
veral  years  past  was  a  femafe  servant, 
who  is  now  in  her  81st.  year. 

j Devon. — At  Exmouth,  Thos.Hobbs,  esq. 

At  Ilfracombe,  Miss  Torriano,  only 
daughter  of  Capt.  T.  and  grand-daughter 
of  the  late  Gen.  Lavasel. 

At  Taunton,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Priest. 

At  Honiton,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Tooze. 

Durham. — At  Hexham,  Rev.  Mr.  Sin¬ 
clair,  Presbyterian  minister. 

At  Bullock  Smithey,  aged  99,  Sarah 
Fidler,  leaving  a  brother  in  his  102d  year. 

Aged  97,  Mrs.  Anne  Hall,  widow  of 
Mr.  Kdw.  H.  of  Gelsfield  Hold. 

In  Crossgate,  aged  90,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Smith. 

Aged  66,  Timothy  Bulmer,  esq.  South 
Shields. 

Essex. — Rev.  Edward  Shaw,  rector  of 
Woodham  Walter. 

Rev.  Hen.  Gretton,  rector  of  Springfield. 

Mrs.  Cautley,  relict  of  the  Rev.  John  C. 
late  of  Messing. 

J.  Blatch,  esq.  of  Colchester,  formerly 
major  of  the  East  Essex  regiment  of  militia. 

At  the  rectory,  Lexden,  aged  91,  Mrs. 
Sandy3,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  S. 

Whilst  writing  a  letter,  apparently  in 
good  health,  Mr.  J.  Goodfine,  brewer,  of 
Hornchurch. 

Gloucester. — Aged  13,  Wm.  Henry,  el¬ 
dest  son  of  Jn.  Philpotts,  esq.  Gloucester. 

In  her  66th  year,  Mrs.  King,  reliet  of 
Rev.  Erasmus  K.  rector  of  Upper  Guiting. 

Aged  81,  Mrs.  Button,  of  Gloucester. 

The  daughter  of  S.  Cave,  esq.  of  Cleve- 
hill,  near  Bristol. 

At  Bristol,  Capt.  John  Halton. 

Hants. — At  Fordingbritlge,  aged  16, 
Louisa,  yourigest  daughter  of  Mr.  Strick¬ 
land,  solicitor. 

At  Portsea,  Lieut.  J.  W.  Lowcay,  R.  M. 

Herts. — At  Barnet,  aged  72,  Mrs.  M. 
Coxhead,  late  of  Hungerford. 

Kent. — At  Canterbury,  aged  73,  Edw, 
Crayford.  esq. 

At  Sandwich,  Wm.  Lee,  esq. 

At  Hales  Place,  St.  Stephen’s,  Canter¬ 
bury,  Rev.  Mr.  Wallet. 

AtTenterden,  66,  James Blackmore,  esq. 

Lancashire. — In  her  77th  year,  Mrs. 
Stevenson,  reliet  of  W.  S.  esq.  of  Urmsfon. 

Aged  92,  Mr.  Wm.  Callan,  of  Claugh- 
ban,  Islemau. 

At  Mile-end,  near  Broughton,  in  Fur¬ 
ness,  aged  104,  Mrs.  Anne  Hancock,  w$- 
dow  of  Mr.  James  H. 

At  Wigan,  Rev.  Thos.  Broadbent,  mi¬ 
nister  of  Park-lane  chapel, 

Leicestershire. — Maria,  youngest  da  ugh. 
of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Dethick,  many  years 
minister  of  Bardon  Park  Chapel. 

At  Walcot,  Mrs.  Alice  Peach,  widow 
of  Thos.  P.  esq. 

Lincoln. — At  Boston,  aged  63,  John 
Tunnard,  esq. 

At 
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At  Long  Sutton,  expired  in  a  fit,  aged 
18,  Eliz.  daugh.  of  Mr.  Walker,  builder. 

At  Spilsby,  aged  87,  Mrs.  Showier, 
widow. 

At  Mablethorpe,  aged  63,  Mr.  Thomas 
White,  dissenting  preacher. 

At  Stamford,  aged  7*2,  William  Rhodes, 
snany  years  a  celebrated  comedian. 

At  West  Real,  aged  94,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
E.  Thompson. 

Of  a  decline,  aged  21,  John,  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  Watson,  schoolmaster,  of  Eden- 
ham,  lately  clerk  at  the  bank  of  Messrs. 
Johnson  and  Co.  Stamford. 

Monmouth. — At  Chepstow,  in  her  18th 
year,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Benj.  Webb,  esq.  Comptroller  of  Cus¬ 
toms,  Pembroke. 

Norfolk. — At  Mulbarton,  aged  61,  E. 
Hooke,  esq.  barrister. 

Northampton. — In  his  88th  year,  Rev. 
James  Lumley,  50  years  rector  of  Barn¬ 
well  St.  Andrew. 

At  Oundle,  where  he  had  resided  up¬ 
wards  of  70  years,  aged  96,  Mr.  Jos.  Hill, 
.the  only  survivor  of  a  regiment  raised  in 
1745,  by  the  Duke  of  Montague. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Alderman  Francis  Os¬ 
born,  of  Northampton. 

Northumberland. — At  Morpeth,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  her  clothes  taking  fire,  Mrs. 
Hindbaugh,  widow  of  Mr.  Win.  H. 

Rutland. — At  Lyddington,  near  Up¬ 
pingham,  Mr.  Rob.  Finney,  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  the  late  Mr.  Wesley's  connexion. 

Salop. — Aged  81,  Mr.  E.  Dicken,  many 
years,  clerk  of  St.  Mary’s  Shrewsbury. 

Of  the  scarlet  fever,  aged  26,  Miss  E. 
Tomkins;  and  on  the  11th,  aged  19,  Mr. 
J.  T. ;  and  on  the  13th,  aged  6,  Miss 
Mary  T.  children  of  Mr.  T.  of  Snitton, 
near  Ludlow. 

Somerset. — At  Bath,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
John  Brathwaite,  of  Milton,  Wilts. 

At  Batheaston,  in  his  93th  year,  Mr. 
Hans. 

Stafford. — At  Lichfield,  Mrs.  Lister, 
relict  of  Nathaniel  L.  esq.  of  Armitage- 
park,  many  years  M.  P.  for  Clitheroe,  and 
aunt  to  Lord  Ribblesdale. 

After  milking  her  cows  and  selling  her 
milk,  sat  down  and  instantly  expired,  Sa¬ 
rah  Bolton,  of  the  Horse  Fair,  Wolver¬ 
hampton. 

In  Brewood  Church,  fell  down  and  in¬ 
stantly  expired  as  divine  service  was  about 
to  begin,  after  walking  from  his  house 
about  3  miles  distant,  Mr.  J.  Horton. 

Suffolk. — Rev.  R.  Pritchet,  rector  of 
Layham. 

Suddenly,  after  alighting  from  a  chaise 
at  Ixworth,  the  wife  of  Lieut.  Parker. 

At  Risby,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  in 
his  75th  year,  J.  Wastell,  esq. 

Aged  80,  Geo.  Archer,  esq.  of  Semer. 

At  Ipswich,  aged  86,  Mrs.  Kilderbee. 

At  Cockfield,  aged  39,  Mr.  Wright,  for¬ 
merly  of  Felshaw. 


Georgiana,  third  daughter  of  A.  G. 
Mackay,  esq.  of  Laugham  Hall,  near  Bury* 

Sussex. — At  Brickwall  House,  Northiara* 
Miss  Frewen,  sister  of  John  Fre wen  Tur¬ 
ner,  esq.  of  Leicestershire. 

At  Udimore,  Mr.  Edwards;  and  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  Mrs.  E.  his  widow* 
leaving  nine  children* 

Warwick.— Mr.  Tho.  Whately,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham.  He  has  bequeathed  1 0001.  each 
to  the  General  Hospital,  the  Dispensary* 
and  the  Blue  Coat  Charity-school. 

At  Ansley,  Nailey  Hall,  a  bricklayer* 
who,  while  turning  the  arch  over  the  grave 
ot  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchins’s  son,  found 
himself  unwell,  exclaimed,  “  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me,”  and  expired  immediately* 

W estmoreland . — At  Orton,  aged  1 8,  John* 
eldest  son  of  Rev.  Robert  Milner,  vicar- 
of  Orton. 

Worcester. — At  Worcester,  aged  91* 
James  Wakeman  Newport,  esq. 

York. — Julia,  second  daughter  of  CoL 
Cooke,  of  Owston. 

At  Bishopton,  uear  Ripon,  Thos.  Har¬ 
rison,  M.  D.  an  active  friend  to  the  poor, 
and  an  able  and  successful  practitioner. 

Benjamin  Haigh,  esq.  of  Gledholt,  near 
Huddersfield. 

Wm.  Baynes,  esq.  of  Embsay  Kirkt 
near  Skipton. 

Aged  85,  Richard  Shepherd,  esq.  of 
Douthwaite-Dale,  near  Kirby-moorside, 
a  truly  kind  and  good  landlord. 

At  Wakefield,  of  a  typhus  fever,  aged. 
28,  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw,  surgeon. 

At  Pontefract,  aged  94,  Mrs.  PopplewelL 

Thos.  Terry,  esq.  of  Ripon,  banker. 

Aged  24,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  J.  Foster* 
esq.  of  Lingsdell,  near  Rotherham.  They 
had  beenmarried  littlemore  than  six  weeks* 

At  Scullcoates,  aged  43,  Janet  Audrey, 
widow.  She  had  had  the  dropsy  for  7 
years  ;  during  the  last  6  and  half  she  was 
tapped  114  times,  and  had  7424  pints,  or 
3  tuns,  1423  pounds  weight  of  water,  taken, 
from  her.  She  walked  7  miles  last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  next  day  had  79  pints  of 
water  taken  away. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Greaves* 
esq.  of  Grey  stones. 

At  Norton,  aged  81,  Mr.  John  Rogers. 

At  Market-Weighton,  aged  81,  Mrs. 
Eliz.  Clark. 

At  Whitby,  aged  99,  Mrs.  Martha 
Holt,  widow  of  John  II.  esq. 

At  Sneaton,  near  Whitby,  aged  100^ 
Mary  Watson. 

Mr.  W.  Fisher,  of  Wales,  a  descendant 
of  Bishop  Fisher. 
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Vol.  LXXX.  Part  i.  p.  382,  b.  I.  5,  6, 
j.  “  Lady  Lucy  Sherard .” — P.  383,  b_ 
1.  19,  r.  “Eliza  Mary  Anne.”—?.  397,  b. 
1.  57,  r.  “Gay-street.” 

Vol.  LXXXL  Part  i.  p.  135,  a,  I.  49, 

,  read 
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r.  “  Kitchingmarc.” — P.  192,  a.  a.  p.  for 
“Notts,”  “  Northamptonshire.” — Pt. 
288,  b.  1.  22.  r.  «  Blencowe.”~P.  292,  b. 

L  28,  r.  “ Sadden.” — P.  402/  b.  1.  57,  r. 

“  Hayward.”“rrP.  589,  a.  1.  53,  r.  “  Rat¬ 
tray. 

P.  677,  a.  -  Tlie  late  Countess  of  Aid- 
borough  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Hon.  and  Fred.  Hamilton,  grand¬ 
son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Hamilton.  She 
was  once  the  toast  of  the  Irish  metro¬ 
polis  ;  and  was  the  best  horsewoman  in 
Ireland,  About  three  months  since,  her 
health  declining,  she  visited  Bath,  where 
she  died.  On  application  to  the  faculty, 
bleeding  was  advised,  an  operation  to 
which  her  ladyship  was  unwilling  to  sub¬ 
mit  ;  hpwever,  she  consented ;  her  eyes 
were  covered,  her  arms  bound,  and  her 
footman  employed  to  hold  her.  The  in¬ 
stant  she  felt  the  lance,  her  screams  so 
terrified  the  servant,  that  he  let  go  his 
boid,  and,  falling  on  the  paint  of  her  elbow, 
whilst  the  blood  was  flowing,  gave  a  sud¬ 
den  turn  to  the  current,  which  produced 
an  abscess,  that  baffled  medical  skill,  and 
deprived  fashionable  society  of  one  of  its 
most  fascinating  ornaments. 

P.  680,  a.  1.  31,  r.  Highclere. 

Part  ii.  p.  87.  b.  Never  was  the  public 
feeling  of  respect  for  high  rank,  when  ac¬ 
companied,  as  it  should  always  be,  by  ho¬ 
nourable  conduct,  more  signally  manifested 
than  in  the  case  of  the  late  Lady  Jane  Ed¬ 
wards.  Her  son.  Col.  Noel,  as  a  tribute  of 
affectionate  veneration,  gave  orders  that  the 
body  should  lie  in  state;  which  ceremony 
accordingly  took  place,  during  seven  days, 
in  her  Ladyship’s  mansion  at  Ivetton. 
Every  day  during  this  space,  the  country 
round  of  all  ranks  flocked  by  thousands  to 
pay  their  last  sad  homage  to  their  amiable 
friend  or  lamented  benefactress.  On 
July  7,  the  fourth  day,  the  attendants  em¬ 
ployed  to  receive  the  company  reported/ 
that  3,600  persons  had  visited  the  solem¬ 
nity.  The  scene  which  presented  itself 
was  awfully  imposing.  Servants  in 
mourning  received  the  visitors  at  the  gate, 
from  whence  they  were  continued,  with 
mutes,  up  the  great  staircase,  which  was 
hung  with  black,  and  adorned  with  the 
family  portraits.  The  body  reposed  in  a 
room  on  the  first  floor,  also  hung  with 
black,  and  illuminated  with  wax  lights. 
Mutes  ;were  stationed  around  this  apart¬ 
ment,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  was  the 
coffin,  resting  under  a  superb  pail.  Her 
Ladyship’s  two  nurses,  who  attended  her 
during  her  illness,  waited  over  the  remains 
of  their  mistress.  In  short,  every  part  of 
the  solemnity  was  conducted  with  grandeur 
and  decorum,  and  reflects  much  credit  on 
the  affectionate  respect  that  prompted  it. 
On  the  11th,  the  remains  of  her  Ladyship 
were  removed  for  interment  in  the  family 
vault,  at  Weiham,  |co.  Leic.  The  poor  of 
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Ketton,  who  had  so  often  benefited  by  the 
charity  of  the  departed,  followed  in  a 
melancholy  train,  and  were  accompanied 
by  the  children  of  t'iie  village,  who  have 
lost  their  best  benefactress.  At  SJawston 
the  procession  was  joined  by  her  Lady¬ 
ship’s  tenants  from  Weiham.  On  arriving 
at  the  entrance  to  the  church-yard  at 
Weiham,  the  procession  was  received  by 
Col.  Noel,  who,  supported  by  his  two 
sons,  and  by  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
the  gentiy  and  clergy  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  counties,  accompanied  the  remains  of 
his  departed  mother  to  the  grave.  Col. 
Noel’s  band,  and  singers  attended  in  deep 
mourning,  and  performed  a  solemn  dirge 
when  the  procession  entered  the  church  ; 
and  also  an  anthem  at  the  proper  parts 
of  the  ceremony. 

P.  93.  The  following  are  stated  to  be  the 
principal  bequests  and  legacies  made  in 
the  Will  of  the  late  Marquis  Townshend : 
the  family  estate  of  Rainham  (the  entai[ 
was  cut  off"  about  four  years  ago),  with  all 
the  furniture,  plate,  pictures  (including 
the  Behsarius  by  Salvator  Rosa,  valued 
at  10,0(30  guineas),  to  his  second  son, 
Lord  C.  Townshend.  To  his  Lordship’s 
two  daughters,  15,000/.  each;  and  to 
Miss  Walcup,  40,000/.  and  his  house, 
library,  and  furniture  at  Richmond.  The 
family  estates  in  Warwickshire  and  other 
counties,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  18,000/. 
per  annum ,  remaining  entailed,  go  here¬ 
ditarily  to  the  present  Marquis;  but  who, 
it  is  generally  understood,  is  not  named 
once  in  the  Will. 

P.  195.  a.  The  late  Andrew  Walsh , 
esq.  was  many  years  register  of  the  Arch¬ 
deaconry  Courts  of  the  dioceses  of  Oxford 
and  Berks. 

Ibid.  The  mild  unassuming  manners, 
and  benevolence  of  heart  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Botham  will  cause  him  long  to 
be  lamented ;  indeed,  in  his  death,  society 
has  lost  a  valuable  member,  and  the  poor 
a  strenuous  advocate  and  a  generous  be¬ 
nefactor.  His  estates  devolve  on  Lord 
Hotham.  . '  ^ 

P.  198,  a.  The  late  James  Digby,  esq.  of 
Bourn,  though  a  very  penurious  character, 
was  an  excellent  landlord,  never  advancing 
his  vents.  He  was  exceedingly  mean  in 
his  apparel ;  and,  although  he  died 
worth  more  than  200,006/'  his  whole  ex¬ 
penditure  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded 
200/.  per  annum.  The  writer  i?f  this  article 
has  frequently  seen  him  dressing  scabbed 
sheep,  picking  up  sticks,  locks  of  wool, 
cabbage  leaves,  &c. :  and  there  is  a  heap 
of  stones,  or  coggles,  upon  his  premises., 
which  are  said  to  have  been  brought  there 
by  a  few  at  a  time  in  his  own  pockets. 
Some  years  since  a  very  considerable  es¬ 
tate  wras  to  be  sold  in  the  Southern  part 
of  the  kingdom  :  Mr.  Digby  attended  the 
sale  in  a  dress  not  worth  40  shillings,  great- 

coat 
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coat  included.  The  auction  room  was 
crowded  with  persons  of  the  first  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  of  course  there  were  mauy  side- 
looks  and  secret  whispers  about  the  cu¬ 
rious  looking  stranger;  and  some,  sup¬ 
posing  the  old  Hunks  could  have  but  little 
business  there,  asked  him  if  he  knew  the 
conditions  of  sale  ?  He  said  he  should  be 
glad  to  hear  them  read  ;  they  were  read, 
and  business  proceeded  with.  Mr.  Digby 
was  silent  till  the  estate  got  up  to  40,000/. ; 
he  then  bid  !  and  the  whole  assembly 
stared  with  amazement !  The  biddings 
went  on  briskly  for  a  time  ;  but  his  com¬ 
petitors,  imagining,  perhaps,  he  could 
not  make  good  the  engagement,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  re-sale,  dropt  the  con¬ 
test  ;  and  the  estate  was  knocked  down  to 
Mr.  Digby  at  about  five  and  forty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  Being  directly  called  upon 
for  the  deposit,  he  said,  “  You  shall  have 
it,  gentlemen,  immediately ,  and  the  money 
for  the  whole  estate  to-morrow ,  if  you  can 
make  it  safely  over  to  me  by  that  dine.” 
He  took  out  bis  pocket-book,  and  gave  a 
draft  at  sight  on  his  banker  for  the  sum 
required.  No  sooner  was  the  signature 
seen,  than  the  name  was  known,  though 
the  person  was  not;  and  many  congees, 
cotnplimenis,  and  congratulations,  fol¬ 
lowed.  Mr,  Digby  has  many  times  told 
this  tale  himself,  and  seemed  to  dwell 
upon  it  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  pride  and 
satisfaction. — Boston  Gazette.  . 

P.  JL98.  a.  The  date  Rev.  Dr.  Pearson 
was  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College.  He  gained  the  Norrisian 
prize  in  the  University,  in  1786 ;  and 
the  following  is  a  correct  list  of  his  nu¬ 
merous  publications  :  —  1.  “  The  Hulsean 
Defence  for  1810  ;  consisting  of  an  Essay 
©n  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ,  a  Sermon 
on  the  Trinity,  and  a  Proposal  respecting 
jthe  Athanasiaa  Creed.”  2.  “  Prayers 
for  Families  ;  consisting  of  a  Form,  short, 
but  comprehensive,  for  the  Morning  and 
Evening  of  every  Day  in  the  Week.” 
3.  “  Thirteen  Discourses  to  Academic 
Youth,  delivered  at  St.  Mary’s.”  4.  “  A 
Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.”  5.  “  Remarks 
On  the  Theory  of  Morals,  in  which  is  con¬ 
tained  an  Examination  of  the  Theoretic 
part  of  Dr.  Paley’s  Principles  of  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy .”  6.  “  Annotations 

on  the  Practical  part  of  Dr.  Paley’s  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophyt 
Part  1.”  7.  “  Remarks  on  the  Doctrine 

of  Justification  by  Faith,  in  a  Letter  to 
Mr.  Overton.”  8.  “  Remarks  on  the 
Controversy  subsisting,  or  supposed  to 
subsist,  between  Calvmistic  and  Arinin ian 
Ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  j  in  a 
Second  Letter  to  Mp.  Overton.”  9.  “  Four 
Sermons,  on  the  30th  of  January ;  the  29th 
.of  May  pRhe  25th  of  October  ;  and  the 
5th  of  November.”  10.  “  On  the  Good- 
Gent.  Mxp.  Suppl.  LXXXl,  Pajbt  II, 
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ness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  Mission 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  a  Norrisian  Prize  Essay.” 
11.  “The  Measure  and  Manner  of  Dis- 
tribntmg ;  an  Hospital  Sermon,  preached 
at  Nottingham.”  12.  “  Appeals  to  Law 
reconciled  with  Christian  Charity  ;  an 
Assize  Sermon,  preached  at  Nottingham.” 
13.  ‘‘On  the  Univeral  Prevalence  of 
Christianity  ,  a  Visitation  Sermon,  preach¬ 
ed  at  Nottingham.”  14.  “  An  Exhorta¬ 
tion  to  the  due  Observance  of  a  National 
Fast;  in  an  Address  to  Parishioners.” 

15.  “  Remarks  on  the  Dangers  which 
threaten  the  Established  Church,  and  on 
the  Means  of  averting  them;  in  a  Letter 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval.” 

16.  “  Cautions  to  the  Hearers  and  Read¬ 
ers  of  Mr.  Simeon’s  Sermon,  intituled, 
Evangelical  and  Pharisaical  Righteousness 
compared.  To  which  are  added,  Remarks 
on  his  Sermon,  intituled  The  Churchman’s 
Confession.”  Second  Edit.  17.  “  Re¬ 
marks  on  Mr.  Simeon’s  Fresh  Cautions  to 
the  Publick.”  18.  Gataker’s  Short  Cate¬ 
chism,  in  Forty  Questions  and  Answers, 
republished,  with  alterations,  for  the  Use 
of  Schools.” — Ten  Tracts  and  Sermons, 
published  with  the  view  of  their  being  dis¬ 
tributed  among  intelligent  persons  of  the 
lower  orders  of  life:  —  viz.  Tracts. 

1.  “Three  plain  Reasons  against  sepa¬ 
rating  from  the  establ  shed  Church.” 

2.  “  Three  plain  Reasons  for  Infant  Bap¬ 
tism.”  3.  “  An  Admonition  against  Lay- 
preaching.”  4.  “  An  Exhortation  to  the 
Duty  of  Catechising;  with  Observations 
on  the  excellency  of  the  Church  Cate¬ 
chism.” —  Sermons.  1.  “The  Duty  of 
Church  Communion.”  2.  “  The  Duty  of 
Steadfastness  in  Church  Communion.” 

3.  The  Sin  of  Schism.  4.  “  The  Obli¬ 
gation  and  Mode  of  keeping  a  Public 
Fast.”  5.  “  The  Sinner’s  Complaint,  a 
Fast  Sermon.  6.  “  A  Sermon  on  the  Sa¬ 
crament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.” 

P.  287.  a.  The  late  Josiah  Heathcote , 
esq.  was  the  only  son  of  G.  H.  esq.  for¬ 
merly  lord  mayor  of  London,  by  Marie 
daughter  of  J.  Eyles,  esq.  of  South  Broom 
house.  —  “  Many  years,”  says  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Bath  Herald,  “  have 
elapsed  since  my  first  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Heathcote ;  at  one  period  of  my  life 
I  was  his  neighbour,  and  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  him ;  and  I  can  with 
truth  say,  that  I  never  knew  a  more  fault¬ 
less  person  — but,  faultless  is  a  word  too 
faint  to  express  the  high  sense  I  aiway* 
entertained  of  his  merit.  To  the  strictest 
moral  ami  religious  principles,  he  joined 
the  best  affections  of  the  heart ;  warm, 
sincere,  and  steady  in  his  friendships  ► 
the  most  affectionate  of  sous,  the  kindest 
of  brothers;  an  indulgent  master,  a  ge¬ 
nerous  landlord ;  to  the  poor  a  most  libe¬ 
ral  and  constant  benefactor.  To  enume¬ 
rate  all  his  charities;  far  exceeds  my 
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power;  but,  were  1  to  relate  only  those 
which  have  fallen  within  my  knowledge 
and  observation,  i  might,  by  all  but  his 
acquaintance,  be  suspected  of  partiality , 
or  exaggeration.  Pliny  the  younger 
has  been  admired  for  bestowing  a  fortune 
on  the  daughter  of  Quintilian  ;  on  a  simi¬ 
lar  occasion  Mr.  Heathcote  displayed 
equal  generosity.  In  the  622d  paper  of 
the  Spectator,  we  have  the  memoirs  of  a 
man  of  real,  though  secret,  goodness 
this  beautiful  fiction :  Mr.  Heathcote  more 
than  realized.  In  his  general  deportment 
he  was  polite  and  well-bred  ;  to  strangers 
he  might  sometimes  appear  shy,  but  to 
his  neighbours  and  friends  he  was  uni¬ 
formly  good-humoured  and  easy,  and  in 
conversation  remarkably  lively  and  enter¬ 
taining;  his  understanding  was  naturally 
good,  in  a  certain  degree  cultivated  ;  but 
not  improved  so  highly,  as  those  who  best 
knew  his  capacity  wished.  Though  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
greatly  connected,  he  never  engaged  in 
public  life,  but  was  contented  with  exer¬ 
cising  the  private  virtues,  in  which  he  was 
equalled  by  few,  excelled  by  none.  This 
is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  character  of 
a  man  whom  I  always  contemplated  with 
love  and  admiration ;  whose  memory  I 
shall  ever  revere,  and,  perhaps,  I  may 
have  reason  to  rejoice,  not  in  this  world 
only,  that  1  was  honoured  with  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  :  and  may  I  say,  without  the 
imputation  of  vanity,  with  some  portion  of 
his;esteem  and  regard.” 

P.  292.  a.  The  late  Sir  John  Lees 
died  worth  250,000/.  which  he  has  be¬ 
queathed  nearly  in  equal  shares  between 
three  sons;  except  20,000/.  to  the  elder, 
in  support  of  the  title. 

P.393,  b.  The  death  of  the  late  J.  Smith, 
esq.  was  caused  by  a.  slight  wound  in  his 
back,  by  friction,  while  asleep  in  his  car¬ 
riage.  A  mortification  was  produced  by 
it,  which  medical  skill  prevented  expend¬ 
ing  ;  but  an  internal  hemorrhage,  how¬ 
ever,  ensued. 

P.  395.  The  late  Lady  Maty  Cook  was 
related  to  some  of  the  most  antient  fami¬ 
lies.  Her  remains  were  removed  from 
Chiswick  to  the  family  vault  in  Henry  VIPs 
Chapel,  where  her  father,  John  great 
Duke  of  Argyle,  and  her  mother  the 
Duchess,  lie  ;  also  her  sister,  the  Baroness 
of  Greenwich.  The  funeral  was  conduct¬ 
ed  under  the  direction  of  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleugh,  to  whom  her  Ladyship  has  left 
the  bulk  other  fortune. 

P.  395.  b.  483.  The  late  lip.  Permj 
took  his  Doctor’s  degree  at  Cambridge  in 
1770 ;  and  in  the  List  of  Graduates  is 
styled  of  Emanuel  College.  A  fine  met- 
zot into  portrait  of  him,  in  a  cap,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  thick  volume,  labeled 
“  MSS.”  was  engraved  February  2,  1775, 
fr am  a  painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds; 


under  which  is  “Thomas  Percy,  S.  T.  P.” 
To  this,  in  some  impressions  taken  of  it 
in  1778,  was  added  “  Dean  of  Carlisle;” 
which,  in  1782,  was  exchanged  for  “  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Dromore.” — It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  how  much  English  literature  has  been 
indebted  to  the  researches  of  this  elegant 
scholar,  who  recovered  from  obscurity, 
and  has  preserved  from  oblivion,  many 
beautiful  remains  of  genius  in  his  work 
intituled,  “  Reliques  of  Antient  Poetry.” 
In  some  that  were  mere  fragments  and 
detached  stanzas,  Dr.  Percy  supplied  the 
deficiencies,  and  formed  into  a  whole,  by 
congenial  taste,  feeling;  .and  imagination. 
The  beautiful  old  ballad  of  “  A  Friar  of  Or¬ 
ders  Grey,”  upon  which  Goldsmith  founded 
his  interesting  Poem  of  “  The  Hermit,” 
was  among  the  remains  of  antiquity  which 
Dr.  Percy  completed  in  this  manner  ;  and 
he  is  the  avowed  author  of  the  affecting 
song  of  “  Oh  Nannie,  wilt  thou  gang  with 
me.” 

P.  397.  b.  The  late  Benjamin  Ingham, 
esq.  was  a  zealous  friend  to  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  a 
steady  supporter  of  every  measure  which 
appeared  to  him  calculated  to  promote 
those  great  objects.  He  was  affable  and 
easy  of  access  to  all ;  and,  when  raised  to 
great  opulence  by  his  own  industry  and 
exertions,  his  character  in  this  respect 
was  not  impaired  by  increase  of  prosperity. 

P.  489.  a.  The  late  Sir  N.  Holland,  so 
created  in  1800,  was  formerly  Nathanael 
Dance,  esq.  third  son  of  George  Dancfe, 
esq.  architect  of  the  city  of  London,  who 
died  in  1768.  Sir  N.  Holland,  deceased, 
was  more  justly  famed  for  his  professional 
talents  as  a  painter,  and  as  a  brother  to 
Mr.  George  Dance,  than  by  the  borrowed 
splendour  which  immense  wealth,  through 
his  marriage  with  the  Yorkshire  Mrs. 
Dumrner,  and  the  title  which  it  com¬ 
manded,  could  subsequently  command, 
lie  possessed,  by  his  union  with  Mrs. 
Dumrner,  estates  to  the  amount  of  18,000/. 
per  anmim  ;  and  among  these  was  the  an¬ 
tient  and  beautiful  abbey  of  Netley,  on 
the  Southampton  river.  He  represented 
the  borough  of  East  Grinstead  many 
years  in  Parliament,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  amassed  nearly  200,000/.  most  of 
which  he  has  bequeathed  to  his  relatives. 
The  Dumrner  estates,  being  strictly  en¬ 
tailed,  remain  in  that  family. 

Ibid.  The  late  John  Bridges,  esq.  was 
descended  from  the  antient  family  of 
Bridges,  of  Castleford,  co.  York  :  his  an¬ 
cestors  for  two  generations  had  been  rec¬ 
tors  of  that  place. 

P.  490.  a.  The  late  Rev.  George  Phil 
Ups,  A.  M.  was  in  his  27th  year ;  minis¬ 
ter  of  a  dissenting  congregation  near  Man¬ 
chester,  and  Classical  Tutor  of  the  Lan¬ 
cashire  Independent  Academy.  This  well- 
informed  and  pious  young  man  was  or- 

daine^ 
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darned  last  May  to  the  pastoral  office, 
and  married  the  following  month.  His 
premature  death  affords  an  affecting  in- 
sta/ice  of  the  uncertainty  of  life. 

P.  491.  a.  The  late  Lieut.-governor 
MelvilU  entered  into  the  army  in  his  17th 
year;  and  30  years  since  was  dreadfully 
wounded  and  left  for  dead  in  the  memo¬ 
rable  battle  between  Colonel  Bayley  and 
Hyder  Ally.  His  sufferings  upon  that 
occasion  were  extreme,  and  he  felt  the 
painful  effects  of  his  wounds  to  his  dying 
day.  About  14  years  since,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Pendennis 
Castle,  and,  in  the  course  of  that  com¬ 
mand,  exhibited  a  conduct  and  character 
which  will  endear  his  memory  to  all  who 
knew  him.  Loyalty  to  his  Sovereign,  and 
love  to  his  Country,  were  striking  features 
of  his  character.  The  virtues  of  this  truly 
amiable  man,  his  universal  benevolence, 
his  conciliating  manners,  and  his  genuine 
humility  of  mind,  are  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  memories  of  his  surviving 
friends,  and  in  an  especial  manner  on  the 
poor  and  destitute,  whose  advocate  and 
benefactor  he  never  ceased  to  be. 

P.  491.  b.  The  late  Lewis  Tessier,  esq. 
was  an  emineut  French  merchant  of  the 
old  school  ;  and  is  said  to  have  amassed 
nearly  half  a  million  pounds  sterling. 
Joseph  Dennison,  Lewis  Tessier,  William 
Fuller,  Peter  Thelluson,  and  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  were  for  many  years,  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  world,  proverbial  for  their  im¬ 
mense  accumulations.  Tessier  was  the 
last  of  that  standing;  unless  Mr.  Coutts 
were  included,  who  still  lives  and  ranks 
foremost  among  the  good  and  liberal  as 
well  as  wealthy. 

P.  492.  a.  Mrs.  Herrick  died  “  on  the 
17th,”  not  on  the  “  10th”  of  November. 

P.  493.  b.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hall, 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  died  of  a  putrid 
sore-throat,  which  originated  in  a  cold, 
cawght  at  the  time  of  his  consecration  in 
the  chapel  of  Trinity  college,  and  termi¬ 
nated  his  life  in  five  days.  Those  who 
had  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance, 
must  lament  that  promotion  so  well  earned 
was  not  longer  enjoyed.  Dr.  Hall  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  but  settled  in  Ireland  so  early  iu 
life,  that  he  commonly  passed  for  an 
Irishman.  His  first  situation  was  that  of 
an  assistant  in  the  school  of  Dr.  Darby, 
of  Loughgall,  near  Dublin.  When  he 
became  a  member  of  the  University,  his 
assiduity  and  talents  soon  became  conspi¬ 
cuous,  and  were  rewarded  successively 
by  a  scholarship  and  fellowship,  as  soon 
as  by  standing  he  was  qualified  to  be¬ 
come  a  candidate.  In  Dublin,  the  junior 
fellows  are  the  tutors,  and  the  senior  the 
professors  of  the  University,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  compelled  to  exertion,  from 
the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed ; 


habit  and  a  sense  of  duty  had  converted 
the  labours  of  his  profession  into  a  source 
of  enjoyment  to  him;  and  his.  zeal  for 
the  honour  and  interest  of  the  University 
increasing  with  the  rank  of  his  appoint¬ 
ments,  will  make  his  provostship  live  long 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  received  their 
education  there. — On  his  nomination  to 
the  Bishoprick  of  Dromore,  he  became 
liable  to  the  sum  of  50002’.  for  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Palace  at  Dromore,  of  which  habita¬ 
tion  he  never  took  possession,  nor  ever 
received  a  farthing  of  the  revenue  of  the 
diocese,  having  been  only  ten  days  a  Pre¬ 
late. 

P.  493.  b.  The  late  Caroline  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  was  in  her  68th  year,  and 
bore  a  lingering  illness  of  five  months  with 
great  fortitude  and  resignation.  Her 
Grace’s  benevolent  disposition  and  exten¬ 
sive  charities  will  long  render  her  memory 
deservedly  and  deeply  regretted.  She  was 
the  only  daughter  of  John  fourth  Duke  of 
Bedford,  by  Gertrude  eldest  daughter  of. 
John  Earl  Gower,  and  has  left  issue  two 
surviving  sons  and  four  daughters.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  her  marriage,  she  was  one  of  the 
ladies  who  had  the  honour  to  bear  her 
Majesty’s  train  at  the  coronation.  She 
was  an  eminently  fine  woman  ;  and  the 
leading  nobles  of  the  day  sued  for  the 
honour  of  her  hand.  Her  remains  were 
deposited  Dec.  2,  in  the  family  vault 
under  the  chapel  at  Blenheim.  The  fu¬ 
neral  was  conducted  in  as  private  a  man¬ 
ner  as  consistent  with  the  attention  due  to 
her  Grace’s  distinguished  rank.  The 
Marquis  of  Blandford  and  Lord  Francis 
Spencer,  her  Grace’s  two  surviving  sons, 
were  chief  mourners. 

Translation  of  the  Epitaph  in  p.  528  : 

“  M.  S. 

Percival  Stockdale, 
the  vicar  of  the  parishes  of  Lcsbury  and 
Long  Haughton, 
who  lies  here, 

was  in  eloquence  pleasant  and  powerful, 
zealous  in  the  promotion  of  learning; 
in  conversation  humorous  and  agreeable  , 
strenuous  in  the  vindication  of  truth, 
and  very  inimical  to  dissimulation  ; 
fervent  in  thought, 
and  subject  to  no  one  ; 
unparalleled  in  piety  towards  his  parents.; 
and  his  life  was  a  scene  of  activity  in  the 
advancement  of  Literature. 

Not  as  yet,  not  the  least  praise  of  him 
has  been  advanced  in  former  writings. 
But,  alas  !  at  length  old  age  has  enfeebled 
his  mind  with  gradual  decay. 

Stop,  oh  traveller!  bewail  the  calamities 
of  mortals  ! 

and  pardon  the  instability  of  Nature.?’ 

VV.  P. 

P.  587.  b.  The  late  John  Thomlinson,  esq. 
was  in  his  49th  year.  He  was  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 

Cumberland, 
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Cumberland,  and  captain  in  Col.  Howard’s 
Hangers.  ,,  ~ 

P.  596.  a.  The  late  Francis  Jenksr# sq. 
who  was  aged  86,  had  often  implored  Hea¬ 
ven  he  might  be  spared  the  knowledge  of 
the  death  of  his  niece,  the  widow  of  the  late 
Gen.  Hughes,  near  whom  he  had  resided 
for  60  years  ;  and  on  hearing  that  she 
was  become  insensible,  and  that  her  dis¬ 
solution  was  fast  approaching,  he  com¬ 
plained  of  excessive  perspiration,  and 
asked  his  butler  to  bring  him  a  clean  shirt 
and  waistcoat,  but  on  his  servant’s  return 
instantly  expired.  Mrs.  H.  died  within 
three  days  of  her  affectionate  uncle,  after 
enduring  a  painful  and  lingering  illness. 

P.  591.  a.  The  late  Bishop  Moss  has 
left  the  new  splendid  furniture  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rooms  at  the  Palace  ofCuddesden,  as 
an  heir- loom  to  the  see  :  he  has  likewise 
bequeathed  42,000/.  to  each  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  a  sister,  one  of  whom  is  married  to 
Dr.  King,  the  new  Bishop  in  recommenda¬ 
tion  ;  and  3000/.  to  be  applied  in  aid  of 
three  schools  upon  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell. 


— General  Bill  of  Mortality . 

I\  598.  b.  The  late  Sir  P.  Parker,  barf, 
was  in  his  96th  year,  near  80  of  which,  jie 
had  been  in  the  navy.  He  was  made  a 
Post  captain  May  6,  1747;  Rear-admirM 
of  the  Blue  April  28,  1777 ;  Vice-admiral 
March  19,  1779 ;  Admiral  Sept.  24, 1787  ; 
and,  on  the  death  of  Earl  IJowe,  Admiral 
of  the.  Fleet  -Sept.  16,1 799  For  many 
years  he  was  Port-admiral  at  Portsmouth, 
particularly  during  the  mutiny  that  took 
place  at  Spithead.  He  is  succeeded  in  the 
baronetcy  by  his  grandson,  Capt.  Peter 
Parker,  now  commanding  the  Menelaus 
frigate,  gone  with  Lord  William  Bentinck 
to  Sicily.  —  The  remains  of  this  vene¬ 
rable  Admiral  were  -interred  in  the 
vault  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  West¬ 
minster,  December  28,  attended  by'  four 
mourning'  coaches,  succeeded  by  the  car¬ 
riages  of  the  Hon.  J.  Ellis,  M.  P.  Sir  Geo. 
Dallas,  bait.  Mr.  Maxwell,  upwards  of 
50  years  private  secretai-y  to  the  deceased, 
and  Dr.  Young,  his  physician  ;  the  pro¬ 
cession  closing  with  10  mourners,  male  and 
female  domestics. 


A  GENERAL  BILL  OF  ALL 

FROM  DECEMBER  11,  1840, 

Gh  istened  ^  ^a^es,“  10443  £  In  all 


Whereof  have  died, 
under  2  years  5106 
Between  2  and 
5  years  1 638 


Females  10202  $  20,645 
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THE  CHRISTENINGS  AND  BURIALS, 
TO  DECEMBER  10,  1811. 

5  Males...  8868 
£  Females 
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60  1591 

70  1385 

80  1038 
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1231 

1641 
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80  and 
90  and 
100  1  1 
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In  all 

17,043 
90  449 


100 

102 

103 


5$. 

1 
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Decreased  in  the  Burials  this  Year  2850. 


DISEASES. 

Headmoldshot, Horse- 3 

St.  Vitus’s  Dance 

Abortive  and  Still-born 

630 

shoe-head,  and  Wa-  > 

299 

Teeth  2 

Abscess 

68 

ter  in  the  Head  3 

Thrush 

Aged 

1296 

Influenza 

4 

Water  in  the  Chest 

Ague 

1 

Itch 

1 

Worms 

Apoplexy  and  Suddenly  218 

Jaundice 

22 

CASUALTIES.  — 

Asthma  and  Phthisick 

545 

Jaw-  locked 

4 

Bit  by  a  mad  Dog 

Rile 

10 

Inflammation 

609 

B  token  Limbs 

Bleeding 

24 

Leprosy 

3 

Bruised 

Bursten  and  Rupture 

21 

Lethargy  * 

4 

Burnt 

Cancer 

81 

Liver-grown 

36 

Choaked 

Carbuncle 

1 

Lunatick 

191 

Drowned  1 

Childbed 

208 

Measles 

235 

Excessive  Drinking 

Colds 

9 

Miscarriage 

3 

Executed 

Culick,  Gripes,  &c. 

6 

Mortification 

227 

Fatigue 

Consumption 

4754 

Palpitation  of  the  Heart 

7 

Found  Dead 

Convulsions 

3506 

Palsy 

136 

Fractured 

Cough  and  Whooping-  > 

486 

Pleurisy 

16 

Frighted 

Cough  £ 

f 

Purples 

1 

Frozen 

Cramp 

3 

Quinsy 

3 

Killed  by  Falls  and  se-  ) 

Croup 

69i 

Rheumatism 

11 

veral  other  Accidents  £ 

Diabetes 

3 

Rickets 

1 

Killed  themselves 

Dropsy 

750 

Sc-ild  Head 

1 

Manslaughter 

Evil 

7 

Scurvy 

3 

Murdered 

Fevers  of  all  Kinds 

906 

Small  Pox 

751 

Poisoned  v> 

Fistula 

3 

Sore  Throat 

1 

Scalded 

Flux 

24 

Sores  and  Ulcers 

12 

Smothered 

French  Pox 

32 

Spasm 

32 

Starved 

Gout 

32 

St.  Anthony’s  Fire 

2 

Suffocated 

Gravel,  Stone,  Strangury  18 

Stoppage  in  the  Stomach 

8 

Grief 

4] 

Swine  Pox 

1 

Total  3 

-  ?*.*•  t  i 

41 

14 

\5 


1 

3 

3 

40 
2 

17 

12 

7 

1 

20 

1 

2 

1 

85 

41 

4 

f 

I 


ft  There  have  been  Executed  in  the  City  of  London  14;  of  which  Number  7  only  have 
been  reported  to  be  Buried  (as  such)  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 
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Bp.  Percy,  460 
Wingrave,  Mr.  Lines  to,  63 
Yarmouth ,  on  Naval  Hospital  at,  462 
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Kilkenny,  Monument  at,  516 
Leasowes  House,  Salop,  505 
Mansion  House,  Old  Jewry,  601 
Monument  at  Kilkenny,  5  j|$j  - 
Northampton ,  St.  Sepulchre's  Church, 
409 

Seal  Antient,  514 

Tollard  Royal,  King  John’s  Huntings 
seat  at,  217  } 

Wells,  Conduit  at,  9  ( 

Wollas  Hall,  co,  YVorcester,  209 
Wrotham  Church,  Kent,  312 
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To  the  Essays,  Dissertations,  and  Historical  Passages, 


July  to  December  l8ll, 


A. 

Aberdeen,  Seal  found  near,  514 
Academy,  Royal,  prizes  at,  adjudged,  652 
Accident,  Mr.  S.  Robinson  killed  by  light¬ 
ning,  182.  Four  sailors  drowned,  185. 
A  man  killed  by  a  cart,  194.  Man  and 
his  wife  killed  in  a  cart,  279*  A  man 
crushed  by  a  carding  mill,  286.  Two 
men  killed  by  a  cannon,  and  a  woman 
killed  by  a  coach,  377 
Acton  Bm'nell  Castle,  account  of,  17 
Addison,  Dean,  Epitaph  on,  255 
Admiralty  Court ,  commitment  for  con¬ 
tempt  of,  162 
Adrianople,  fire  at,  274 
Aerial  voyage,  38 
Alane,  remarks  on  the  word,  25 
Alborough,  Suffolk,  corporation  rights  of, 
endangered,  477 
Albuera,  conflict  of,  136 

. - battle  of,  Thanks.to  the  officers, 

&c.  at,  163 

. - - —  battle  of,  320 

Aldborough,  Yorkshire,  antiquities  at, 
312  N 

Aldworth,  Mr.  N.  particulars  of,  315 
Alexandrian  MS.  publication  of  part  of 
it  proposed,  40 

AUngten  Castle,  by  whom  built,  626 

— - family,  account  of,  626 

Alnwick,  school  founded  at,  1 82 
Amboyna,  earthquake  at,  79 
America,  proceedings  in,  181, 274,  373, 
473,  576,  646 

American  Ship,  conflict  with,  173 

- Botany,  240 

Amersham ,  martyr  suffered  there,  305 
Anecdotes  of  Literature,  439 
Animal,  Rabid,  on  the  bite  of,  240 
Anonymous  writer,  appeal  against,  521 
Antiquities ,  Roman,  discovered,  183,  505 

— - found  atRignor,  514 

Arch,  pointed,  controversy  on,  517 
Architectural  Innovation,  No.  CLVI.  227. 
CLVIl.  516 

— — - Proceedings,  9,  330,  417 

•»  '  - —  Controversy,  513 

Architecture,  antient,  remarks  on,  302 

- - - by  Carter,  335 

— 1 - - variety  of,  336 

Arithmetic,  Teacher’s,  535 

- — Treatise  on,  535 

Arm ,  artificial ,  inventor  of,  195 
Arrest  of  a  dead  body,  478 
Ashbourne  Church,  monument  in,  617 
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Asia,  intelligence  from,  78,  181,  274, 
373,  472,  575 

Asia  Minor,  Journey  through,  136 
Athelwold, place  of  his  death  mistaken,  16 
Aurora  Borealis,  remarks  on,  533 


B 

Baghvan-Ho,  a  new  Prince,  &c.  73 
Bdlguy,  Archdeacon,  epitaph,  512 
Balloon,  Blanchard’s  ascent  in,  179. 
Killed  in  another  ascent,  574 

- Sadler’s  ascent  in  184,  281, 

379 

- —  Giard’s  ascent  in  a,  574 

Banda  Isle  captured,  1 64- 

Bank  Notes  made  a  legal  tender,  68 

• - Bill  passed,  161,  163 

Bankruptcy ,  National,  136 
Banks,  Thomas,  memoirs  of,  617 
Banwell,  co.  Som.  account  of,  105,  210- 
Barefoot,  J.  print  of,  329,  527 
Burnaby's  Journal,  author  of,  124 
Barometrical  Tables,  73 
Barrosa ,  battle  of,  medal  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of,  479 

Bastardy,  hints  respecting,  29 
Batavia  captured,  567 
Bath,  Roman,  discovered,  515 
Beckenham  Church,  alterations  in,  6 09 
Bedstead,  antient  carved,  described,  416 
Benezet ,  eulogy  on,  130 
Bentley,  Dr.  account  of,  316 
Berkeley  Peerage,  judgment,  &c.  on, 
68,  84 

Bible,  Hebrew,  by  Fry,  336 

- on  the  present  Version  of  the,  510 

- antient  editions  of,  538 

Biblical  Collections,  3 
Bibliography  defended,  501 
Bickering,  etymology  of,  325 
Bignor ,  R  oman  pavement  discovered,  515 
Biographia  Britannica,  536 
Biographical  Dictionary,  440 
Bibhdi’s  History  of  Civil  Wars,  521 
Birmingham,  rnusick  festival  at,. 379 
N  Births,  list  of,  83,1 87,283, 382, 481,  585, 
655  .  ^  ‘  1 

Bishops,  English,  list  of  the  present,  627 
Black  JJamp,  effect  of,  280 
Blacked,  Joseph,  memoirs  of,  338 
Blair,  Hon.  R.  memoirs  of,  190 
Blanc,  Mount,  column  erected  on,  373 
Blanchard ,  Madam,  ascent  in  a  balloon, 
179.  Killed  in  another  aspent,  574. 

Bolingbrohe , 
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Bolingbroke ,  observations  on,  318 
Books  .analysis  of,  18,  328, 432,  52J,  630 
Books,  old,  32.9 

- - scarce,  527 

— — --  on  the  price  of,  634 
Bots,  origin,  &c.  of,  191 
Boulogne,  Tower  at,  73,  179 

- att&ck  off,  363 

Bowles ,  Mr.  address  to,  28 
Bradwell  rectory,  particulars  respecting, 
247  *  ‘ 

Bridge ,  Chain,  described,  275 
Brichan' s  Sermons,  136 
Bristol,  Commercial  rooms  at,  378 
Brompton  Chapel  Lectureship,  203,  299, 
404- 

C 

Bruce' s  Travels,  remark  on,  318 
Bryant,  Joseph,  epitaph,  216 
Buckingham  House  robbed,  380 
Bull-fight,  Spanish,  described,  56,  550 
Buonaparte,  proposal  to  assassinate,  67, 
68.  Decree  of,  179.  Changes  the 
Arms  of  the  Dutch  Towns,  272.  Re¬ 
turns  to  Paris,  470.  Taxes  imposed 
by,  573  ' 

Burial,  premature,  63 
Burnell,  Nicholas ,  epitaph,.  17 
By  land  Abbey  described,  107 


C. 

Calais,  Coins  struck  at,  605 
Calvinism ,  remarks  on  the  Confutation 
of,  439 

Cambridge,  installation  at,  85 

- - benefaction  to  the  library 

at,  355 

- - - Emanuel  College,  fire  at,  380 

Cambrian  popular  antiquities,  534 
Canal ,  &c.  Shares,  price  of,  94,  198,  294, 
398,  494,  598 

Candles,  price  of,  95,  199,  295,  399,  495, 
599 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  present  state  of, 
3,  305 

Caraccas,  independence  of,  374 
Carlisle,  Deanery  at,  described,  &c.  305, 

506 

- Cathedral,  benefactions,  &c.  to, 

507 

Carter,  Mr.  remarks  on,  239.  Notice 
to,  332.  Charges  of,  examined,  513 
Cat,  tortoise-shell,  male,  638 
Cathedrals ,  on  Lantern  Towers  of,  503 

* — * - Views,  &c.  of,  517 

Catholic  claims,  QQ 

- delegated  meeting  of,  376 

— - —  Delegates,  proceedings  of,  579, 

649 

Cuttle,  disorder  of  staling  blood,  618 
Cave,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  epitaph,  11 
Cavendish,  T.  the  circumnavigator,  me¬ 
moirs  of,  606 
Cecil,  Rev.  R.  Life  of,  439 
Ceylon ,  ravages  of  the  Small  PoX  in,  145 
Chain  Bridge  described,  275 


Chancery,  practice  in,  440 
Charitable  Gifts  at  Keel,  410 
Charities,  Public,  act  for  regulating,  125 

- hint  for  the  reform  of, 

127  v 

Charles,  King,  his  reception  at  York,  &c, 
99 

Charlestown,  Bank  at,  robbed,  373 
Chemistry,  English,  remarks. on,  536 
Chepstow,  History  of,  136 
Chester,  School  established  at,  182 

— - - elective  dispute  at,  475 

Chichester,  new  Church  at,  476 
Christ,  Second  Coming  of,  333 
Christian  Religion  vindicated,  240 
Chrysostom,  St.  Savile’s  edition  of,  540 
Church  spire  of  a  new  construction,  375 
Churches,  new,  want  of,  303 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  relieved,  170,  370 
Cinque  Ports,  meeting  of  the,  51 
Circulating  Medium  Bill,  163 
Civil  Promotions,  83,  283,  655' 

Civil  fVars,  of  Lancaster  and  York,  His¬ 
tory  of,  521 

Clarendon  House,  particulars  of,  601 
Clergy,  Scotch,  stipends  of,  augmented, 
380,  651 

• - ,  distresses  of,  530.  Remarks  on 

their  residence  by  act,  532.  Lynde- 
wode’s  address  to,  625 

- — ,  meaning  of  the  word,  613 

Cliff,  etymology  of,  20 
Ciive  Hall,  account  of,  505 
Clontarf,  battle  of,  40 
Clouds,  new  nomenclature  of,  113 
Clover,  Joseph,  memoirs  of,  19 1 
Coals,  price  of,  95,  1 99,  295,  399,  495, 
599 

Coining ,  remarks  on,  332 
Coins,  Greek,  description  of,  335 

- Roman,  discovery  of,  412,  50 6 

Comet  described,  280 

- report' on,  381 

- on  the  tail  of  a,  533 

Cornets,  illustration  of,  204 

- opinions  on,  535 

Commons,  House  of,  Standing  Orders  of* 
for  Private  Bills,  39 
Confession  of  O’Hara,  580 
Consuls,  abuses  in  their  appointment,  554 
Consumption,  Epitaph  on  a  Lady,  who 
died  of  a,  17 

Copper  Mine  discovered,  78 
Coroner  of  Middlesex,  charge  by,  583 
Cork ,  prisage  of  Wines  at,  580 
Corn,  price  of,  95,  199, 2,95, 399, 495,  599 
Costa ,  E.  M.  da,  account  of  whinted,  407 
Counter  Irritation,  on  the  effects  of,  1 36 
Country  News,  80, 1 82, 278, 376, 474, 580 
650 

Cracherode,  Mr.  mistake  as  to  his  Chris* 
tian  name,  5.  Particulars  of,  317 
Cricklade,  cross  at,  508 
Crosses ,  use  of,  507 
Cumberland,  Mr.  letter  by,  337 
Curates'  Petition,  612 
Customs ,  laws  of,  abridged,  440 

Da  Costa. 
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D. 

Da  Costa,  E.  M.  account  of  wanted,  407 
Dancing,  instructions  for,  535 
Dawson,  Dr.  account  of,  wanted,  357 
j Dead  Body,  arrest  of  a,  478 
Deaths,  list  of,  88, 192,285, 390, 484, 586, 
656  ' 

Death,  punishment,  335 
Debt,  National ,  account  of  its  reduction, 
184 

— - -  liquidation  of,  479 

Defamation  and  Extortion,  suit  against, 
274 

Destitute,  Refuge  for  the,  335 
Deuteronomy,  32d  Chapter  of,  Transla¬ 
tion  of,  511,  609 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  character  of,  188 
Dibdiris  Bibliomania  defended,  499 
Dieo't'der  from  the  effluvia  of  insects,  34 
Dispensations ,  283 

Diving  Bell  used  to  reeover  lost  goods, 
376 

Domestic  Occurrences ,  81,  184,  280,  380, 
478,  582,  651 
Dover,  History  of,  52 
Dover  Castle,  Roman  Pharos  at,  217 

- well  in,  discovered,  477 

Drcmore ,  Bp.  of,  account  of,  483 
Drowned  Persons  saved,  237 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  rebuilding  of,  com¬ 
menced,  478 

Dry  den,  residence  of,  536 
Duelling,  plan  to  check,  7 
Dulce  Domum ,  new  translation  of,  503 
Dunbar's  Poetry,  excellence  of,  27 
Durham,  King  Charles’s  reception  at,  99 
- - King  James’s  reception  at,  615 


E. 

Earthquake  at  Amboyna,  79 
Eau  Medicinale,  observations  on,  40 

_ — — —  letter  cn,  143 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments ,  83,  186,  283, 
382,  481,  585,  655 
Edinburgh ,  fire  at,  651 

- . - Review ,  remarks  on,  541 

Eddington ,  battle  of,  420 
Education,  plan  of,  140 

- of  the  Poor,  National  Society 

for,  479,  501,653 

- Lancasterian  Society  for,  653 

Edwards,  Lady  J.  funeral  of,  87,  66 3 
Elegy,  and  critique  thereon,  28 
Elizabeth ,  Queen,  Sonnet  on  her  dekth, 
159 

Elton,  Mr.  objectionable  parts  of  his 
work  acknowledged,  632 
Embankment  near  Tre-Madoc,  279 
England  once  part  of  the  Continent,  19 
Englishmen,  origin  of,  1 8 
Engravers,  History  of,  336 


Epitaph — on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cave,  5.  At 
Rogate,  1 1.  On  a  Lady  who  died  of  a 
consumption,  17.  On  Nicholas  Bur¬ 
nell,  17.  On  John  Fransbam,  129.  On 
Mr.  J.  Bryant,  216.  On  Hans  White, 
217.  On  Archdeacon  Balguy,  512 
Epitaphs — at  Thorley,  111.  At  Lich¬ 
field,  254.  At  Keel,  307.  At  Sutton, 
317.  At  Poynings,  414 
Erasmus,  life  of,  extract  from,  320 
Etna,  Mount,  eruption  of,  645 
Exeter  Cathedral,  model  of,  651 

F. 

Falkland  Islands,  discovery  of,  608 
Feinagle's  method  to  assist  memory,  281 
Females,  address  to,  501 
Feudal  Service,  abolition  of,  274 
Fire  in  Thames-street  and  in  Bury-street, 
78.  At  Konigsberg,  78.  At  Montego 
Bay,  79.  In  Chiswell-street  and  in 
Brick-hill  lane,  184.  At  Mucking-hall, 
&c.  and  at  Kensel-green,  278.  In 
Brick-lane  and  at  Hampstead,  281. 
In  St.  Martin’s  church-yard,  282.  At 
Exning,  376.  At  Chalk-end,  377. 
Near  Shrewsbury,  475.  At  Bermond¬ 
sey,  479.  At  Cassel,  574. 

Fire  Engine  attached  to  ship’s  pump, 
480 

Fish,  gold  and  silver,  queries  repecting, 

320 

Flood  at  Wungen,  373 
Flour,  price  of,  95,  199,  295,  3 99,  495, 
6  99 

Flying ,  attempt  at,  78,  472 
Foreign  Occurrences ,  73,  177,  272,  370, 
470,  573,  644 

Fox,  C.  J.  Life,  &c.  of,  440 
France,  state  of,  73.  Proceedings  in, 
177,  272,  370,  644.  Population  of  its 
towns,  371. 

Fransham,  John,  character  of,  11.  MS 
works  of,  127 

Froissart's  Chronicles,  translation  of,  534 
Fuller's  Worthies,  new  edition  of,  40,623 

- Good  Thoughts,  623 

Funeral  Orations,  534 
Fungus ,  four  persons  killed  by  eating, 
277 

.  ‘  ,  ■  1  . 1  •'  1  ■  '  W 

G. 

Garendon  Park,  damages  done  there, 

581 

Garrick ,  David,  monument  to,  255 
Gazette  Intelligence,  69,  164,  267,  363, 
461,561,641 

- Promotions,,  83,  186,  283,  382, 

481, 655 

Geddington  cross,  508 
Geometry  superior  to  algebra,  13 
Geography,  introduction  to,  335 
Germans,  eulogy  on,  18 
Germany,  proceedings  in,  78,  180,  273, 
373,  471,  574,  645. 

Gloucester, 
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Gloucester ,  Duke,  speech  of,  36 
Gluggii i,  riot  at,  375 
Gold  and  Silver,  value  &c.  of,  103,  301, 
424  * 

Golden  Cross  Inn ,  new  front  of,  302 
Gouty  Treatise  on  the,  40 
Grace  at  meals,  204,  301,  503 
Graham,  General,  thanks  to,  474 

— - - — r  Rev.  *7.  lines  to  his  memory, 

439  *  A 

Grapes,  delightful  beVerage  from,  54 
GrasseSy  Varieties  of  described,  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  225 

Greenwich  Hospital,  fire  at,  380 

- - - Riot  at,  653 

Gvosvehor,  Earl,  establishes  a  school,  182 

— — - estate,  improved  value  of,  282 

Guadalquivir  river,  blockaded,  643 
Guineas ,  on  the  purchase  of,  16 1 

-  ;  :  ii. 


Haddon,  TV.  extract  from  his  poems,  415 
Hally  Bp.  Select  Works  of,  439 
Hamburgh,  wine-cellar  of,  sold,  472 
Hampstead ,  proposed  History  of,  136, 
,433 

Hangley,  manor,  &c.  of,  sold,  282 
Harkian  Catalogue,  3 
Harrow  Church,  remarks  on,  517 
Hawbedyne,  Sussex,  account  of,  1 1 
Hay ,  price  of,  95,  199,  295,  3 99,  495, 
599 

Hayti,  King  of,  crowned,  275 

— - -  regalia  of  Emperor  of,  seized, 

478 

Headfort,  Marquis  of,  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
fraud,  81 

Hearne ,  Thomas,  portrait  of,  457 
Hebrew  Language,  Analogies,&e.  of,  240 
Henry  II.  account  of,  49 

- - TV.  monument  of,  4 

■ - - —  VI.  character  of,  631 

-■  .  VWs  chapel,  remarks,  &c.  on, 
9,  230,  330,  417;  Character  of  Henry 
VII.  631 

Herculaneum  MSS.  account  of,  440 
Hertford  College,  extraordinary  adjudi¬ 
cation  of  prize  at,  39.  Students  ex¬ 
pelled  from,  580 
Hint,  broad,  by  John  Kiel,  163 
Historical  Chronicle,  65,  16 1,  267,  363, 
465,  561.  641 

Hobhouse,  Mr .  H.  TV.  astonishing  profi¬ 
ciency  of,  39 

Hodge,  Hon.  A.  W.  executed,  79 
Holland,  proceedings  in,  272,  370,  471, 
Hops,  price  of,  95,  199,  295,  399,  495, 
599 

Horace, ,  illustrations  of,  21,  114,  2!  7, 
321,  423 

Horsley ,  Bp.  Sermons,  440 
Hough,  Bu.  life  of,  announced,  439 
Howard,  Lord,  particulars  of,  316 
Gent.  Mag.  Suppl.  LXXXI.  Part  II. 

K 


Human  Body,  on  its  Changes,  240 
Hunt,  East  Indian,  181 
Hurricane,  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  181. 
At  St.  Bartholomew’s,  275.  At  Ma¬ 
dras,  472 

Husbandry ,  Five  Hundred  Points  of,  240 


I. 

Jamaica,  phaenomenon  in,  311 
Jamieson's  Dictionary,  remarks  on,  24, 
1 19,  221,  324,  612 
Java ,  isle  of,  Description  of,  534 

- ,  conquest  of,  567 

Jcrpoint  Abbey ,  monument  at,  516 
Jesuits,  downfal  of  the,  214 
Jews,  modern,  on  their  state,  133,  231, 
235 

- Hospital,  remarks  on,  236 

Immersion,  punishment  by,  274 
Index  Indicatorius ,  60,  103,  26’U,  357, 
407,  536,  638 

Indies,  West,  proceedings  in,  181,  275, 
373 

Ingratitude,  on  the  birth  of,  442 
Insanity,  Remarks  on,  136 
Insects,  dangerous  effects  from  destroy¬ 
ing,  34 

Insolvent  Bill  extends  not  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  4f3 

Inscription  at  Lichfield,  254.  Roman, 
313.  On  an  ancient,  bedstead,  416 
Interment ,  various  modes  of,  418 
Inundation  at  Belluna,  644 
Johnson,  Dr.  particulars  of,  243.  Monu¬ 
ment  to,  254 

Jones,  Rev.  John,  particulars  of,  35,  301 
Ireland,  proceedings  in,  181,  275,  375, 
474,  578,  649 

- present  State  of,  335 

- Resolutions  of  magistrates  in, 

579 

Iron,  manufacture  of,  in  Sussex,  357 
Irritation ,  Counter,  on  the  effects  of,  1 36 
Italy,  proceedings  in,  78,  180,  273,  471, 
574,  645 

Judge,  animadversions  of,  on  a  letter 
sent  to  him  previous  to  a  trial,  376 
Juries,  on  trial  by,  407 
Jurymen,  on  their  verdicts,  319 

K. 

Keel,  co.  Stafford,  account  of,  306. 

Church  notes  at,  410 
Kemp,  Mr.  account  of,  87 
King,  increased  illness  of,  81.  Report 
on  his  health,  381 

King's  evil ,  scarce  tracts  on  touching  for 
the,  125 

King ,  Lord,  letter  of,  to  his  tenants,  81, 
Conduct  of,  161 
Knight  degraded,  631 
Koran,  curious,  copy  of,  575 

jLadies, 
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Ladles,  Spanish,  remarks  on,  54 
.  ■.  - —  Diary,  Mathematical  Questions 
in,  336,  536 

Lake  in  Jamaica  decreasing,  79.  Newly 
formed,  311 

Lambert ,  Mr.  establishment  by,  275 

Lambs,  tithe  of,  477 

Leasoices  house,  505 

Ledbury ,  storm  at,  650 

Leg,  artificial,  inventor  of,  195 

Leicester,  Roman  pavement  at,  604 

Leicestershire ,  History  of,  finished,  439. 

- * —  Disturbances  in,  581 

Leland,  eulogy  on,  143 
Letter  by  the  Queen,  99.  From  a  Privy 
Counsellor  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
314.  To  a  brother,  336.  From  Sir 
G.  Hamilton,  404 

Lettsom’s,  Dr.  LXXIst  letter  on  Prisons, 
129.  LXXIId  letter  on  Prisons,  422 
Lightning  attracted  by  dress,  658 
Lime,  unslacked,  fire  occasioned  by, 
651 

Literary  Intelligence,  39,  136,  240,  335, 
439, 534 

Littlekales,  Rev.  S.  C.  particulars  of,  86 
Liverpool,  alarm  at,  182 
Locusts,  destruction  of,  273 
London,  Bishop  of,  primary  Charge  of, 
146 

- Churches,  534 

- Description  of  its  manners,  &c. 
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- -  Institution,  design  of,  601 

Lords,  Mouse  of,  of  essential  use,  44 
Loveday,  Alice,  benefaction  of,  63 
Love ,  effects  of,  205 
Lucretius,  new  Translation  of,  40 
Ini  n  a  t  ics,  remarks  on,  130  _ 

Lynn,  ferry-boat  at,  lost,  379 

M. 

Machine  to  cure  ruptured  tendons,  191 
Magistrates,  hints  to,  29 
Maldon,  franchise  of,  restored,  651 
Malta ,  prize  court  at,  162 
Manic  tubes,  massacre  of,  79,  373.  Ex¬ 
tirpation  of,  576 

Mag,  Isle  of,  excluded  from  the  insolvent 
bill,  129,423 

Mar Madame,  remarks  on,  350 
Margate,  damage  at,  651 
Marlborough,  Duke,  Benefaction  of,  651 
Death  of  the  Duchess,  493,  677 
Marriages,  list  of,  83,  187,  283,  383, 482, 
585,  655 

Marsh,  Charles,  character  of,  519 
Marshalsea  Prison,  hints  on,  161 
Martyr  at  Anersham,  305 
Mary,  St.  le  Strand,  bequest  to  poor  of, 
63 

Mason's  epitaph  on  his  Wife,  17 
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Massinger ,  remarks  on  a  note  in,  318 
Mausoleum  of  a  worthy  man,  7 
Meat,  price  of,  95,  199,  295,  399,  495, 
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Memory,  method  of  assisting,  &e.  281 
Meteoric  stone  emitted,  180 
Meteorological  diary,  table,  and  journal, 
2,  8,  98,  104,  202,  208,  298,  304,  402r 
408,  498,  504 

Methodist  chapels,  profits  of  pews  in,  li¬ 
able  to  poor’s  rates,  81  > 

Methodists,  modesty  of,  132,  231.  Con¬ 
ference  of,  at  Sheffield,  278.  Public 
school  for,  280 
Metz ,  library  opened  at,  574 
Michael,  St.  legend  of,  505 
Middleton  oridge  fell  down,  376 
Military  studies,  letters  on,  335 
Mill ,  Lady  Dorothy,  account  of,  87 
Mina,  account  of  his  exploits,  619 
Miranda,  proceedings  of,  473 
Missal,  the  Bedford,  account  of,  50 
Missionary  societies,  hints  to,  31 1 
Money,  'comparative  value  of,  205.  Rise 
and  progress  of,  215,  332,  437,  518 
Monmouthshire,  Beauties  of,  136 
Mont  acute,  antiquities  at,  229 
Montgomery ,  account  of  its  gaol,  130 
Months,  origin  of  their  names,  19 
Mortality,  bill  of,  95,  199,  295,  399,495; 
599 

3 Toscow,  great  bell  of,  value  &c.  of,  626 
Monuments,  royal,  4 
Murder  of  three  children,  81.  Attempt 
at,  183.  Of  Mr.  Johnstone,  278.  Of 
Mr.  Wyldc-,  378.  Of  Mr.  Minshull, 
581.  Of  Mr.  Marr  and  family,  582. 
Of  Mr.  Williamson  and  family,  583 
Music  meeting  at  Gloucester,  376 
Musical  composition,  elements  of,  439 

N. 

Names,  etymology  of,  20 
National  Debt,  account  of  its  reduction, 
184 

Nash,  Rev.  Dr.  decision  on  his  will,  85 
Naval  captures,  71,  1/1,  267,  364,  465, 
566,  641 
- Loss,  660 

- Court  martial,  judgment  by,  163 

ATavy,  state  of,  480 

ATewdegate  manoi’, particulars  of,  1 00,300 
New  River,  account  of,  250.  Shares, 
value  of,  253 

Northampton,  St.  Sepulchre’s  church  at, 
409.  Queen  Eleanor’s  cross  &t,  409, 
508 

Northern  lights,  query  On,  406 
A Tollinghamshire  riots,  475,  581,  651 


O. 

O'Hara  executed  for  mutiny,  580 
Oak,  a  remarkable,  280 
Oak-leaves  useful  for  tanning,  78 

Oatmeal, 
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Oaf  weal,  price  of,  95,  199,  295,  399- 
495,  599 

Old  Jewry ,  mansion  house  in,  601 
Ormonde,! Duke  of,  letter  to,  404 

- Earl,  verdict  in  his  favour, 

580 

Oswestry ,  building  at,  605 

P. 

Paine ,  T.  last  moments  of,  435 
Palmer ,  R.  character  of,  403,  486 
Parenza,  action  at,  176 
Parliament ,  proceedings  in,  65,  161 
Parsonage  houses,  fund  for  repairs  of  at 
four  per  cent.  81,  480 
Paul’s,  St.  cathedral,  monuments  in,  67, 
618.  Cross,  508 

Pavement ,  tesselated,  found  at  Wi- 
thington,80.  Roman,  at  Bignot,  514. 
tesselated,  at  Leicester,  604 
Pearl  fishery,  success  of,  373.  Fishery 
in  Persia  unproductive,  473 
Peckkatn,  workhouse  for  St.  Mary  le 
Strand  at,  63 
Pen ,  excavations  at,  418 
Persenna ,  capital  of,  discovered,  273 
Persia,  Journey  through,  136 
Petworth,  antiquities  found  near,  1 83 
Phcedrus,  additional  fables  of,  discovered, 
535 

Piedmontese  churches,  History  of,  240 
Pitt  and  Box,  burial  place  of,  605 
Plays,  English,  List  of,  535 
Poetry,  select,  61,  157,  261,  358,  460, 
55 6,  639 

Political  economy,  535 
Poye  removed  to  Tortona,  180 

- Mr.  address  on  his  Imitations,  28 

Portsmouth ,  concussion  of  the  earth  at, 
581 

Portugal ,  proceedings  in,  77,  273,  371, 
469,  574,  644 

Pot  ' fugucse ,  relief  to,  by  the  English,  37 1 
Potemkin,  prince,  life  of,  336 
Poynings  church  described,  414 
Preachers,  regulation  touching  licenses 
to,  374*  Extempore,  605 
Priestley,  Dr.  tracts  against,  440 
Prince  Regent  prorogues  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  163.  School  founded  in  honour 
of,  182 

Printing-press,  new  invented,  576 
Prize  Courts,  on  their  management,  162 
Proby,  Dean,  epitaph  of,  255 
Promotions,  186,  382,  481 
Projector ,  publication  of,  240 
Proselyting  Societies ,  remarks  on,  132, 
231  .  " 

Proverbial  expression  accounted  for,  505 
Provincial  silver  tokens,  477 
Prussia,  king  of,  letter  to,  99 
Psalms,  intended  publication  of,  from 
the  Alexandrian  MS.  40.  Bp.  Horne’s 
commentary  on,  534 
Public  /Iff 'airs,  project  for  rectifying,  31 


Purcell,  Sir  J.  intrepid  conduct  of,  275 
Puritans ,  history  of,  535 


Q. 

Quakers,  remarks  on,  6 29 
Queensberry,  Duke,  action  against  his 
executors,  81 
Query  answered,  320 


Raikes ,  Mr.  particulars  of,  85 
Ranee  des  Vaches,  528 
Reformation,  observations  on  the,  142 
Registers,  parochial,  improved  plan  for, 
6,  66.  Proposed  bill  for,  529 
Rent  Corn,  project  of,  239 
Residence  Act,  remarks  on,  531 
Reviews,  remarks  on,  101.  Address  on. 
313 

- of  new  Publications,  41,  137, 

241,  337,  441,  45.9,  537,  633 
Richmondshire,  history  of,  wanted.  316. 

625  ? 

Ring  found  at  Stonham,  516 
Rlamneg  forest  destroyed,  274 
Rogate,  Sussex,  account  of,  10 
Rolvenden,  lecture  at,  606 
Rousseau,  last  words-of,  609 
Rowley’s  Poems,  ideas  on,  controverted, 
121.  On  their  authenticity,  429.  Re¬ 
marks  on,  523 

Royal  Society ,  history  of,  240 
Russia,  proceedings  in,  180,  472,  575, 
646 

*  < 

S. 

St,  Christoval,  siege  of,  raised,  168 
St.  Olave’s  bridge  described,  213 
Sailor,  humanity  of,  434 
Sag  one,  attack  at,  171 
Saldanha  frigate  lost,  579 
Sandys,  Abp.  Sermons,  440 
Sardinia,  king  of,  death  of,  195 
Sassafras  tree,  virtues  of,  317 
Saville,  John,  epitaph  on,  256 
Schism,  Sin  and  Danger  of,  149 
School  at  Chester  and  Alnwick,  182 
Scotch  language,  remarks  on,  27 
Scotland,  Topographical  Dictionary  of, 
336.  Great  fall  of  rain  in,  475 
Scott,  Dr,  anecdote  of,  348 
Sculpture,  antient,  discovered,  535 
Seamen ,  on  impressing  of,  309 
Sectaries,  increase  of,  303.  Remarks  on, 
630 

Selden ,  John,  Life  of,  136 
Seward ,  Rev.  T.  monument  to,  255 
— r — -  Miss,  on  her  age,  300,  424* 
Remarks  on  her  letters,  301 
Shakspeare ,  criticism  on,  222 
Sheffield ,  population  Qf  in  1615,  603 

Shensi  one. 
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Shenstone,  birth-place  of,  505 
Shendan,  Dr.  tried  under  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Act,  and  acquitted,  474,  578 
Shipwrecks, 'hint  respecting,  31 1 
Shipwrecked  persons  delivered,  378 
Short- hand,  Systems  of,  1 36 
Silver ,  value  of,  103 
Singular  verbs  with  plural  terminations, 
524 

Skelton,  Philip,  account  of,  349 
Small-pox,  ravages  of  in  Ceylon,  145. 

Introduction  of  inoculation  for,  254 
Smeaton,  Mr.  reports  of,  336 
Smyrna,  Mission  to,  335 
Sneyd,  Mrs.  gifts  by,  307 
Soap ,  price  of,  95,  199,  295,  399,  495, 

599 

Socinians,  New  Testament  of,  509 
Solano,  Marquis  de,  account  of  his  mur¬ 
der,  56 

Soldiery ,  British,  valour  of,  320 
Somers ,  Lord,  Life  of  announced,  336 
South  Sea,  expedition  to,  606 
Spain,  proceedings  in,  77,  170,  175,  179, 
267,  273,  367,  371,  470,  561,  574, 
619,  644.  New  constitution  of,  372. 
Kings  of,  memoirs  of,  440.  Army  of, 
subscription  for,  6 52 
Spanish  Grammar ,  136 
Spencer,  Lord,  eulogy  on,  303 
Sproxton ,  coins  found  at,  412 
Statue  discovered,  535 
Steam  Engine,  inventor  of,  3,  434 
Stephen,  St.  character  of,  450 
Stevens,  Geo.  Alexander,  letter  of,  310 
Stillingjleet ,  Benjamin ,  remarks  on  his 
Life  by  Coxe,  315 

Stockdale ,  Rev.  Percival,  account  of, 
384.  Epitaph  fox*,  528,  66 7 
Stocks ,  price  of,  96,  200,  296,  400,  496, 

600 

Storm  in  Devonshire,  278.  In  Glouces¬ 
tershire,  650.  In  Somersetshire,  475. 
At  Wentworth,  80.  In  Yorkshme,  182. 
Strand  bridge,  first  stone  of,  laid,  478 
Straw ,  price  of,  95,  199,  295,  399,  495, 
599 

Streets ,  old,  new  named,  238 
Style,  New,  remarks  on,  536 
Sugar,  price  of,  95,  199,  295,  399,  495, 
599 

Suicide,  case  of,  88.  Inscription  to  a,  280. 

Instances  of,  646 
Sunday  Schools,  origin  of,  86 
Surrey ,  History  of,'  300 

--  Institution,  lectures  at,  335. 

— — r —  Earl  of,  poems  by,  439 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  proceedings  in, 
472,  575 
Swiss  ode,  528 

Switzerland,  proceedings  in,  373 
Syphilis,  cure  of,  discovered,  373 

T. 

fallow,  price  of,  95,  199,  995,  3 99,  495, 

599 
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Tarragona  taken,  77,  268 

Tattershall,  Account  of,  40 
Temple  Bar ,  improvements  near,  381 
Testament,  New,  in  hexameters,  520 

- - - Soeinian  version  of,  509 

Text  Book  recommended,  319 
Theatrical  Register,  83,  186,  283,  382, 
481,  655 

Thorley,  Hert6,  described,  110 
Thunderidge  Bury,  particulars  of,  305, 
Tide,  high,  in  Devonshire,  474 
Time,  on  the  Nature  of,  440 
Times,  No.  IV.  100.  V.  205.  VI.  525 
Tithe  Causes,  477 
Titles,  English,  origin  of,  21 
Tobacco ,  Spaniards  fond  of,  54 
Tollard  Royal ,  co.  Dorset,  King  John's 
hunting-seat  at,  217 
Townshend,  Marquis  of,  legacies  of,  644 
'Travancore,  Rajah  of,  deposed,  473 
Triclinium,  Roman,  plan  of,  427  • 

Trimmer,  Mrs. monument  proposed  for,5 
7  'rinidad,  administration  of  justice,  in,  65 
Typographical  Antiquities,  439  . 

•  U. 

Vaccination,  remarks  on,  145,  146.  In 
Russia,  180.  At  Canton,  473  , 
Valencia,  New,  tak'.n,  473,  '  Vale  of, 
described,  552 

Verstegaris  decayed  intelligence,  18 
Vesuvius,  eruption  of,  240 
Viands ,  living,  3 1 8 
Vienna,  robbery  at,  47 1  ,, 

Villeneuve,  fall  of  earth  at,  180 
Unitarians,  remarks  on,  509 
Volcano,  sub-marine,  375 
Voltaire,  dying  moments  of,  609 
Usher,  A  bp.  life  of,  136 
Uvedale  family,  pedigree  of,  435 
Vyse ,  IV.  epitaph  of,  255 

W. 

Wachabees,  sect  of,  increase,  &c.335,378N 
Walmesley ,  G.  epitaph  of,  255- 
Walsh,  Benjamin,  fraud  by,  582 
Waltham  Cross ,  508 

- - - powder  magazine,  explosion  of, 

580 

Wardrobe,  King’s,  origin  of  the  office  of 
keeper  of,  536 
Warwickshire  seals,  604 
Water,  want  of,  435 
Wells ,  conduit  at,  9 
West ,  Gilbert,  letter  from,  318 
Westminster  Abbey ,  expence  of  repair  at, 
82.  Architectural  controversy,  513 
White  Lead  manufactories,  precaution* 
in,  239 

W  kite,  Mr.  tried  on  a  charge  of  libel? 
and  acquitted,  651 

- ,  Hans ,  epitaph,  217 

Whirls  Hilly  coins  found  at,  616 

Williams , 
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Williams ,  supposed  murderer,  appre¬ 
hended,  584;  Hangs  himself,  653 
Wiltshire ,  History  of,  418 
Winchester  Scholars ,  prize  to,  39 

- — ■ — - School,  emolument,  &c.  of 

its  master,  138.  Cross,  described,  508 
Windsor ,  mausoleum  at>  finished,  651 
Wines,  prisage  of,  adjudged  to  the  Earl 
of  Ormond,  580 
Witch,  reputed,  punished,  183 
Words ,  antient  English,  20 
World ,  Old,  Organic  Remains  of,  336 
Wollas  Hall  described,  209 
Wotton,  Dr.  particulars  of,  152 
Wrotham  Church ,  Kent,  313 


Wyatt ,  Sir  T.  Poems  by,  439 
W ycherley ,  birth-place  of,  505 
W ye ,  river*  excursion  on,  136 

Y. 

York,  reception  of  King  Charles  at,  99 

-  Cathedral ,  stained  glass  window 

presented  to,  279 

Z. 

Zaragoza,  siege  of,  described,  550 
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Address  on  Vaccination,  146 
Age ,  The,  a  Poem,  343 
Albion ,  Visions  of,  343 
Barry* s  Jisculapian  Monitor,  453 
Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  537, 633 
Blacket's  Remains,  337,  442 
Bragge  on  the  Merits,  &c.  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  153  . 

British  Constitution  analized,  43 
Burnaby ,  Archdeacon,  Charge  to  the 
Clergy,  149 

Burgess  on  Flower  Painting,  60 
Capital ,  The,  a  Poem,  344 
Capper's  Abridgment  of  Locke’s  Essay, 
441 

Carr's  Travels,  in  Spain,  52,  548 
Chandler's  Life  of  Bp.  Waynflete,  137 
Christie  on  the  Small  Pox  in  Ceylon,  145 
Clapham's  Sermons,  346,  449 
Clarke’s  Sermon  before  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy,  151 

Cow-Pox  Chronicle,  146 
■  ■  ■  ■  ■  Address  on,  146 

Curry  on  Mercury,  257 
Deffand,  Marquise  de,  Letters  of,  41 
Dibdin’s  Bibliomania,  48,  141,  256,  353, 
456 

Drake’s  Gleaner,  459 
Dudley’s  Letter  to  Rev.  R.  Hodgson,  247 
Education  of  the  Poor ,  343 
Egypt  described,  345 
Box's  View  of  the  Plans  of  Education  by 
Bell  and  Lancaster,  343 
Fuller’s  Worthies,  by  Nichols,  259,  357 
Geneva  Bible ,  two  Editions  of,  542 


Graham ,  Rev.  J.  Lines  to  his  Memory, 
555 

Hornsey’s  Young  Man’s  Companion,  555 
Kerr’s  Life,  8lc.  of  Smellie,  544 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  account  of,  253 
London ,  Bp.  of,  his  Charge,  146 
London  Newspapers,  345 
Ly sons' s  Environs  of  London, Supplement 
to,  60 

Mantell’s  Account  of  Cinque  Port  Meet¬ 
ings,  51 

Moore  on  the  Eau  Medicinale,  143 
Nelson ,  Lord,  Clarke  and  M'Arthuf'e 
Life  of,  44 

Nelson's  History  of  Islington,  248 
Nichols's  Edition  of  Fuller’s  Worthies, 
259,  357 

Poems  on  various  Subjects,  341 
Poetical  Pastimes,  44 
Poetical  Selections,  342,  454 
Projector ,  'The,  344 

Reece’s  Outline  of  a  New  System  of  Phy- 
sick,  58 

Savage's  Account  of  London  Newspa¬ 
pers,  345 

Seward,  Miss,  her  Works  and  Letters, 
154,  241,  350,  446,  635 
Smellie ,  Life  of,  544 
Thinks  /  to  myself,  355 
Travels  of  a  British  Druid,  638 
Vaccination ,  Address  on,  146 
Vaughan’s  Visitation  Sermons,  455 
Vennings’  Simple  Pleasures,  253 
Visions  of  Albion,  343 
Waynflete,  Bp.  Life  of,  137 
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ABBOT  493  ' 

Abercrombie  485, 

56*3  * 

Ahereromby  656 
Abernetby  258 
Abnett  410 
A  ecu  m  835 
Ackerman  4.92 
Aeklom  72,4 66,642 
Aeklmn  66‘0 
iVCofirt  482 
Acton  45,  657 
A  4  air  177 

Adam  84,  387,  268, 
Adams  3.9, 145,267, 
3.94,474, 482,586, 
591,  592,  649 
Addington  591  \ 
Addis  641 
Addison  255,  30 1 j 
591 

Adee  588 
Ad  lard  474 
Adny  €42 
Ady  91 
Agar  284 
Agnew  90,  571 
Aikin  136,  333,  637 
Aiftge  90 
Ainslie  81 
Aktroppe  5  94 
Akam  658 
Albermarle,  D.  603 
Albert  598 
AldboroughjCs.  664 
Jdderson  38,  39,391 
Aldington  &9 
Aldous  655 
Aldridge1  .94 
Aklworth  315 
Alexander  642 
Alin  gt  on  626 
Alien  83,  165,  187, 
193,27.9,396, 596 
Allenson  99 
Allison  125 
Allman  8 9 
Allnut  6*62 
A 1  loft  5.94 
Alston  656 
Alten.  367 
Amburger  539 
Ames  527 
Amontons  3 
Anderdon  €59 
Anderson  146,  260, 1 
288,364,587,657 
Anderton  188,  198, 
291 

Andre  448,  635 
Andrew  394 
Avn>  wes  394 
Andrews  66 0 
Andrey  663 
Angersteiii  661 
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Annely  289 
Annesley  271 
Ansell  661 
Ansley  597 
Anson  367 
An.stice  571 
Anstruther  494 
Antes  598 
Apperley  283,  585 
Archer  39,  2.90,  663 
Archdeacon  383 
Arden  591 
Arderon  19 1 
Aresaga  563 
Aris  659  1 
Arkwright  586 

- ,  Ly.  660 

Armstrong  394,591, 
656 

Arnold  293,  655 
Arrol  9> 

Arton  197 
Arundell,  L y.  187 
Asaph,  St.  V.  652 
Ascham  256 
Ash  58,  287 
Ashbridge  38 
Asbburnbam,L.  357 
Ashmole  257  « 

Ashton  397 
Ashworth  268,  561 
Askew  439 
Asplin  286,  289 
Astell  183,  187,  288 
Astley  566 
Aston  100,245,255, 
300 

Athay  490 
Atherton  111 
Athill  657 
Athol,  D.  657 
Atkin  195,  287 
Atkins  132 
Atkinson  197,  291, 
293,  591 
At  lav  489 
Atterbury  507 
Atty  89 
Aubert  660 
Aucbmnty  186,284, 
482, 567 
Audley  410 
Au Id  545" 

Aust  586 
Awbrey  489 
Ayling  172 
Aynsworth  112 
Ay  re  84 


B 

Baber  40 
Back  593 

Backhouse  291, 5 97 
Bacon  84,  255 
Badcock  489 


Badeley  656 
Badger  287 
Radham  592 
Baggaley  594 
Bagot  308 
Bailey  38,  39,  290 
Bailleau  589 
Baillie  292,  439, ^81 
Baily  482 
Bainbrifjge  655 
Bainbrigge  586 
Baines  90,  658 
Baird  596 
Bais  397 

Baker  187, 191, 192, 
458,  481 
Bakewell  660 
Balearras,  E.  585 
Baldwin  393,  468 

- ,  Abp.  418 

Balfour  544 
Balguy  45 9,  512 
Ball  288,  656 
Ballard  283,366,383 
Baltine  655 
Banbury,  Cs.  481 
Banger  290 
Banister  437 
Bankes  642 
Banks  72,  603,  617 
Bannister  487 
Barbe  194 
Barber  285 
Barclay  482,  438 
Barefoot  527 
Barefot  329 
Barhapi  490 
Baring  85,  187,  651 
Barker  83,  187,  336, 
660 

Barlow.  94,  333,  590 
Barnard  290 
Barnardiston  83 
Barne  6 55 
Barnes  288,482,596, 
6  08 

Barnett  194 
Barns  662 
Barret  392 
Barrie  172,  474 
Barrieros  170 
Barrington  370 

- - ,  Bp.  627 

Barrow  13 

- ,  Bp.  507 

Barry  453,  585,  635 
Barstow  590,  594 
Bartam  382 
Barwell  383,  590 
Barwick  92 
Basire  422 
Bask  597 
Basnett  591 
Bassano  185 
Bassen  475 
Bastard  65 


Batard  293 
Bate  394 
Bateman  182 
Bates  352,  597 
Bath  284 

Bath  and  Wells,  Bp. 
17 

Bathe  662 
Bathurst  635 

- ,  L.  68 

— - ,  Bp.  627 

Batsoii  28.9 
Bavaria,  Ps.  382 
Baxter  482 
Bayard  84 
Bay  lay  396 
Bay  1  is  662 
Bayly  3.96,  652 
Baynes  663 
Beadon,  Bp.  627 
Beale  657 
Beall  493 
Beard  88,  414 
Beardsley  17.0 
Beattie  528,  635. 
Beau  clerk,  L.  186 
Beaufort,  Ds.  283 
Beaufort,  I).  617 
Beaufoy  281 
Beaumont  100,  111, 
357 

Beaver  467,  573 
Becher  481 
Beck  91 
Becket  653 
Beckington,Bp.  106 
Bective,  L.  37 
Bedford,  E.  17 
Bedford,  D.  49,396, 
478 

Bedingfield  193 
Bee  90,  596 
Beech  593 
Begg  379 
Belasyse  99 
Belbin  651 
Belcher  194 
Bee  field  585 
Bell  80,  341,343, 
395,480,  490,535, 
654,  668 

- ,  Bp.  507 

Bellew  6 50 
Beloe  439,  523,537, 
633 

Belsham  440 
Belt  99 

Bengough  586,  598 
Bennett  60,  65,284, 
490 

Bennitt  489 
Bensley  383 
Benson  92,  521,658 
Bentley  249,  290, 
316,  590,  638 
Bemyell  196 

Beresford 
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Beresford  77,  83, 

163,  320,  653 
Berington  93 
Berk  187 

Berkeley  13,  576, 
585 

Berkeley,  E.  84,382 

- L.  602  - 

Bernal  587 
Bernard  238,  354 
Berner,  L.  534 
Be r ridge  5,90 
Bertie  186 


Bligh  186 
Bliss  260,  596 
Blizard  591 
Blomberg  105,211 
Blomfiekl  38,  655 
Bloom  93 

Bloomfield  193,  652 
Blore  357 
Bluett  4,91 
Blunt  196 
Blvke  195 
Blyth  2 69,  396,  658 
Roak  383 


Bowls  642 
Bowman  594 
Boyd  88,  491,  557 
Boyer  660 
Boyle  481,  536 
Boyles  70 
Boys  329 
Boxer  469 
Braacamp  283 
B  racket!  b  u  ry  9  3,29  2 
Braddyll  660 
Bradford  585,  5,91 


Bradley 


h  %) 

*)  J  i)  1 


598, 


Brougham  65, 1SI 
Broughton.  57 1 ,575, 
593,  5.97,  641 
Brown  91,136,  48 S, 
187, 197 >283,29*, 
377,379,393,39^ 
'397,486, 49 1 ,590, 
596,  660 

Browne  38, 39,  4 1 1, 
125,165, 194,196., 
277,366,431,4.82, 
586,  66  i 

Brownrigg  1 86,382, 


- ,  E.  587 

Boardman  176,  195 

Bradshaw  482 

Bruce  83,  187,  *93, 

Best  380 

Bode  284 

Bradstoek  284,  585, 

313,382,417,536 

Bettes  worth  11,46 

Boden  589 

588 

Rru  ford  183 

Betton  254 

Bodien  657 

Brady  440 

BrughL  Cs.  83 

Betts  396 

Bodley  256 

Bragge  153 

Bruin  195 

Betty' 90 

Boevey  284 

Braithwaite  257 

Brumby  3f)6 

Beuzeville  486 

Bogue  661 

Brand  40,  66,  338 

Brurael!  5.93 

Bevan  192,284,397, 

Boguese  170 

Brandon  586 

Brunswick,  F.  65? 

594 

Boiieau  535 

Brath waite  66 3 

Brush  642 

Be  vans  270 

Bolingbroke,  L.  318 

Bray  10,  300 

Bryan  595 

Bevis  46‘8 

Bollaitd  382,  585 

Braybrooke,  L.  316 

Bryant  216 

Bickerton  45,  288, 

Bolle  286 

Brazier  183 

Brydges  260 

593 

Bolton  590,  663 

Breek  410,  411 

Brygats  1  li 

Bi dwell  585 

Bone  396‘,  6 52 

Breen  57.9 

Bnbif  578 

Bilbie  590 

Bonham  479,  652 

Brent  482 

Buccleagh,  D,  39.5 

Bilby  191 

Bonner  197,  589 

Bre reton  94 

Buchan  545 

Billers  112 

Bonneville  436 

Breton  488 

Buchanan  509,  59§e 

Billingsley  395 

Bonnvcastle  14 

Brett  307,  410,  411, 

6  55 

Rillington  352 

Bonsor  194 

593 

Buck  383,  490  . 

Bilson  1 1 

Bonthorne  383 

Bretton  90,  625 

Buckingham,  M.  85, 

Bindley  260 

Booker  83,  585,638 

- ,  de,  Baron- 

4.92,  617 

Bingham  173,  576 

Boor  286 

ess,  188 

Buckle  293 

Binyon  196 

Booth  284,597,598, 

Brewer  83,  289 

Bulkier  141 

Birch  248,  380,  382 

659 

Brice  595 

Buckley  195,  307 

Birchall  288 

Boothby  254,  617 

Brichan  136 

Buckner,  Bp.  627 

Birds  83 

Borradaile  91 

Brickwood  27 1 

Buekston  659 

Birket  282 

Borlngdon,  L.  477 

Bridges  193,489,636 

Buck  worth  84,  395, 

Birmingham  563 

Bosville  197 

Bridgewater  293 

Budd  170 

Bishop  515,  592 

Boswell  244,  350, 

— • - ,  Cs.  92 

Budden  138 

Black  89,  36*4,  489, 

588,  590 

Bridgman  93 

Budge  1.96 

53  6 

Blackburn  383 
Blaekburrow  213 
Blacket  63,  337 
Blackett  397,  442, 
586 

Black  lock  546 
Blackmore  662 
Blackstone  39,  43 
Biackwaii  383 
Blackwell  395 
Blair  177,  190,481 
Blake  88,  172,  175, 
390,470,  566,588 
Blakeney  392 
Blakeway  192 
Blanchard  395,  574 
Blandford  396 
Blaquiere  284 
Blatch  66 2 
Bleneowe  66 4 
Blicke  482 


482 


*> 


Bottomley  90 
Bovey  591 
Bougainville,  Count 
de,  292 
Boughton  284 
Bourchier  2 69 
Bourgoign  195 
Bourne  284 
Bousfield  489 
Bouverie  383, 

585,  590 
Bowater  186 
Bowden  590 
Bowen  94 
Bower  196 
Bowerman  489 
Bowes  476,  656 
Bowker  291 
Bowie  483 
Bowles  28,  655 
Bowling  586 


j 


Brinklovv  329 
Brisbane  176,  177 
Bristol,  Bp.  35 

- ,  E.  37,  188 

Britten  491 
Britton  121,  260, 
410,  458,  490 
Broadbent  662 
Broadhurst  5414 
'Broadwood  100,300 
Brockett  596 
Brockhurst  488 
Broderiek  655 
Brodie  188,  489 
Bromfield  587 
Bromhead  369 
Brook  397,  594 
Brooke  80,  390 
Brookes  281 
Brooks  489,596,658 
Brothertou  367 


Budgeon  100,  300 
Budworth  359,  404 
Busier  283 
Bullock  394,  590 
Buhner  662 
Banbury  83,  589 
Burbidge  5.96 
Burcham  379 
Burdett  66, 289,482 
Burdon  158,  1.86 
Bureau  93 
Burge  486 
Burges  91,  613 
Burgess  6*0,'  394 

- l - 1  Bp.  (jOj 

Burghers  329 
Burgmah  370 
Burke  579 
Burleigh,  L.  209 
Burley  1 1 1 
Burlington,  E.  189. 
602  ~ 


Bum 
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Bum  485,  595 
Burnaby  149,  455 
Burnell,  L.  17 
Burnet  288 
Burney  482 
Burns  26,  381 
Burnside  284 
Burroughs  571 
Burrows  293 
Burt  379 

Barton  110,  256, 
397,  587 
Bury  186 
Busby  40,  84,  378 
Bush  380,  661 
Bushneli  284 
Bnsigny  89 
Bussche  563 
Butcher  394 
Butler  37,  33,  203, 
283,284,299,406, 
488,  571 

Butt  83,  382,  481 
Butterton  411 
Button  662 
Buxhowden  657 
Buxton  289,660,661 
Byng  177,  383,386 
Byrn  590 
Byrom  136,  195 
Byron  293,491,  585 
Bythesea  594 
By  water  130 

C 

Caddell  492 
Cade  282 
Cadogan  272,  563 
Cain  93,  193 
Cainea  87 
Calcraft  71,  161 
Caldecot  83 
Calder  483 
Caldwell  279 
Caledon,  L.  383 
Callan  662 
Callcot  392 
Callendar  588 
Callender  393 
Cambridge  519 

- ,  D.  83 

Camden,  E.  478 
Cameron  563,  571 
Camoys  10 
Campbell  45,  91, 
172,187,190,196, 
465,469,475,482, 
562,  571 
Campling  269 
Cane  585 

Canniford  186,  187 
Canning  27,66,  186 
Canwell  5*d7 
Capel  284,  500 
Capper  136,383,441 


Cardigan,  E.  589 
Carew  165,  630 
Carlisle  336 

- ,E.  188,279, 

435 

Carlton  37 
Carlyle  240,  507 
Carman  289 
Carney  185 
Carr  52,  61,  103, 
287,548,588,658 
Carte  638 

Carter  10,  103,  1 12, 
229,303,332,335, 
409,  417,  513 
Carteret  363,  367, 
466 

Carthew  591 
Cartwright  489 
Cartis  492 
Caruthers  284 
Carwithen  382 
Carysfort,  L.  37 
Casemore  591 
Cassan  6 55 
Castles  593 
Caunt  287 
Causton  80,  587 
Cautley  662 
Cave  5,103,489,662 
Cavendish  37,  482, 
607 

- ,Ld.G.H. 

37,  190,  447 
Cawdor,  L.  475 
Cawley  89 
Caxton  505,  558 
Cecil  439 
Cernot  193 
Chad  283 
Clialmer  588,  658 
Chalmers  137,  260, 
440 

Chamber  111 
Chamberlayne  171, 
365,  5139 
Chamberlin  395 
Chambers  280, 293, 
482 

Chambre  477 
Chandler  137,  138, 
290,  660 
Chapeau  85,  392 
Chapman  80,  177, 
212,  656,659 
Charles  worth  197, 
292 

Charlton  284,  292 
Charnock  589 
Chartres  177 
Chase  292,  305,  662 
Chateaubriand  240 
Chatfield  596,  660 
Chaumette  192 
Cheales  491 
Cheaplm  649 


Chedworth,  L.  80 
Cheetham  435 
Cheney  84,  286 
Chester  587 

- — ,  Bp.  1 82 

Chesterfield,  E.  391 
Chetwind  307 
Chetwode  655 
Chicheley  110 
Chichester,  Cs.  83 
Child  656 
C'hilde  84 
Chilton  585 
Choice  290 
Cholmeley  6 55 
Christian  288,  564, 
643 

Christie  145,  383, 
482,  488,  635 
Christopher  288 
Chubb  488 
Churton  137,  305 
Clapham  280,  346, 
449 

Clare  83,  396 
Clarence, D.  1 53,655 
Clarendon,  E.  381, 
601 

Clarges  571 
Clark  84,  283,  290, 
366,535,661,663 
Clarke  44,  90,  151, 
191,362, 391,481, 
488,595,609,626, 
657 

Clayton  5,  92,  293, 
601 

Cleaver  585 

- ,  Bp.  627 

Clegg  336 
Clennel  507 
Clennell  336 
Clere  416 
Clerk  125,  305 
Clermont,  V.  187 
Cleves  169 
Clewer  94 
Clifford  92,282,364, 
494 

Clifton  169,170,486, 
492 

Clinkard  194 
Clive  351 
Clogher,  Bp.  349 
Cloncurry,  L.  83 
Close  489 
Clotworthy,  E.  94 
Clough  493 
Clover  191 
Clowes  195 
Clubbe  89,  396 
Clunes  194 
Clungeon  257 
Clutterbuek  592 
Coates  90,  587 
Coats  396,  571 


Cobb  364,  394,  396 
Cobham  490 

- ,  Bp.  5 O 

Cochrane  545 

- ,L.  65,162 

Cockburn  382 
Cockburne  186 
Coeke  493 
Cockell  29l 
Cockerell  471>'535 
Cockfield  585 
Cockle  593 
Cocks  175, 367 
Codrington  267* 
394,  566 
Coglan  57 1 
Coke  482 
Colclough  307 
Cole  85,  166,  202, 
369,481,590,591, 
576 

Colebrooke  571 
Coleman  592,  596 
Collet  181 
Collett  187,364,486 
Colley  397 
Collier  65,  4 66 
Colling  376 
Collings  591 
Collingwood  48,384 
Collins  365,396,662 
Collinson  211 
Colman  186,  480, 
659 

Colson  485 
Colston  580 
Columbine  285 
Colville  368 
Comyn  290 
Conant  396,  596 
Coney  83 
Coningham  383 
Connop  383 
Constable  154 
Conyers  100,  284 
Cook  27  0,  6*66 
Cooke  198,383,393, 
395,465,489,587, 
588,  662,  663 
Cookney  289 
Cooper  286,  2 90, 
394,  585 
Coore  589 
Coote  35,  37,  383, 
618 

Corbett  435,  485 
Corbyn  594 
Cordep  196 
Corfield  597 
Cork,  Bp.  94 
Cormack  396 
Cornbury,  V.  602 
Cornish  198 
Cornwall  366,  386, 
596 


*,  Bp.  627 
Cornwallis 
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Cornwallis  393 

— - - ,  Bp.  62  7 

Corri  83 
Corsham  167 
Cosins  100 
Cot  man  40 
Cotton  70, 171, 175, 
256,267,  350,365, 
367,  466,  642 
Cottrell  90,  94,  390 
Cottrill  490 
Coulthard  92 
Coulthurst  37 
Coulton  279 
Coupland  291 
Court  166 
Courtenay  283,  585 
Courtland  370 
Courtnay  656 
Courtoun,  Cs.  382 
Coutts  667 
Coventry  110 

- ,  L.  602 

Cowell  193 
Cowley  25 
Cowling  288' 
Cowper  342,  383 

- ,  Cs.  655 

Cox  256,  592,  650 

- ,  Bp.  415 

Coxe  315,  440 
Coxhead  590,  662 
Coxon  195 
Coxwell  382 
Coyte  656,  660 
Cozens  277 
Crabb  365,  383 
Cracherode  6,  317 
Craig  45,  186,  661 
Cramer  376 
Cranage  307 
Crane  593 
CramneroOl 

- - ,  Abp.  256 

Crash avv  260 
Cray  fold  91 
Craven  39,  335 

- - ,  E.  290 

- ,  L.  388  s 

Crawford  37,  368 
Crawford  58 
Crawley  383 
Crayford  662 
Creighton  290 
Creyke  .195 
Cricket  382  %  , 
Crickitt  288 
Crocker  421,  .593 
Croft  84. 

Croker  177 
Crook  194 
Croome  284 
Crpp]ey:279 
Cropper  84 
Crosbie  657 


Crosher  290 
Crossx594 
Crotch  335,  439 
Croughton  91 
Crowe  382 
Crowley  181 
Crowne  329,  527 
Crowson  288 
Crowther  136 
Cuffe  195 
Cumberland  316, 
337 

Cummin  40 
Cumming  188,  369, 
481,  486,  659 
Cummins  197 
Cundell  394 
Cunnack  66 2 
Cunningham  40,94, 
642 

Cunninghame  187 
Cunnington  418 
Cupples  466 
Currie  487,  563 
Curris  571 
Curry  257 
Cursons  486 
Curtis  72,  271,  589, 
658 

Curzon  186 
Cutbperson  584 

D. 

D  acres  586 
Daft  193 
Dal  by  661 
Dale  192,  586,  6 55 
Dallas  586,  668 
Dai  law  ay  228 
Dailey  486‘ 

Dalling  292 
D airy m pie  195,  588 
Dalton  195,  588 
Darnpiej  247,  289 

- ,  Bp.  627 

Dana  657 
Dance  666 
Dancer  390 
Daniel  555,571,592 
Danton  536 
Danvers  255 
Darby  186 
Dacch  5.97 
D’Arcy  284 
D argent  60 
Darley  650 
Darwin  154,  241, 
342,  585 

Dashwood  188,  642 
Daubeny  284,  383 
Davenport  284 
Davidson  394,  487 
Davie  283 
Davies  93,  130,  136, 
186,283,383,485, 


Davis  81,  287,  289, 
290,  378,466,608, 
660 

Davison  83 
Davy  196,  397,439, 
481,487,  659 
Dawson  35,  197,284, 
357,396,585,595, 
597,  656 
Day  155,  597 
Dayman  481 
Deacle  656 
Deacon  616 
Dean  436 
Deane  83,  285,  591 

- Ly.  59 1 

De  Bretton,  Baro¬ 
ness  188 
Dechair  557 
Decker  6 55 
De  Costa  407 
Deerhurst,V.  84,482 
Deffand,  M.  du  41 
De  Grey  367 
Deker  165 
Dekker  136 
Delamain  658 
Delaney  171 
Delaval,  L.  385 
Delgada  285 
Dell  .488 

De  Merieque  66 0 
Denison  83,  84 
Dennis  341 
Dennison  290,  66 7 
Denny  188,289,  587 
Denson  396 
Denton  92,  485 
Deolph  657 
Derby,  C.  588 
Derry,  Bp.  48 1 
Desaguliers  434 
Desart,  E.  195 
D’Espagne  643 
Dethick  66 2 
Deval  89 
Devereux  597 
Devis  489 

Devonshire,  D.  188, 
283,303,380,494, 
560,  655 
Dewes  351 
Dibdin  48,  141,203, 
256,299,353,405, 
439,  456,481,499, 
558 

Dick  284 
Dicken  663 
Dickenson  291,662 
Dickinson  291,  58 9 
Dickson  169,  465, 
466 

Digby.  198,  382,391, 
481,  655,  664 
Dignum  2 66 


Dilkes  293 
Dillon  571 
Dimsdale  91,  585 
Dingwall  287 
Dinham  488 
Dish  man  194 
Disney  281 
Dixon  72,  186 
Dobson  185 
Docker  591 
Dodd  382,  439 
Doddridge  290 
Dods  289 
Dodson  197 
Domvile  482 
Domville  2,84,  482. 
Donaldson  293 
Donegal v  Ms  376 

- 1 - -  Ms.  585, 

587,  659 
Donkle$  125 
Donne  28 
Donovan  482 
Dorset,  p.  188 

- ,  M. 357  . 

Dorville  170 
Douglas  8 1,284,365, 
419,  465,  564 
Dove  66 0 
Dover  364 

- - ,  L.  603 

Dowde.swell  588 
Dowling  249 
Down  469 
Downes  290,579,661 
Downey  270 
Dovvnie  563,  642 
Downshire,  M.  482 
Dowson  170 
Doyle  287,471,481, 
549 

D’Oyly  481 
Drake  164,  177,196, 
1.97,382,  459,635 
Draper  364,  594 
Driffield  571 
Drink  a  1  395 
Drinkwater  382,487 
Driver  293 ' 
Drogheda,  L.  88 

Droinore,  Bp.  395, 
460,  483,  55 6,  6 55 
Druee  489,  5,91 
Drummond  28-k 

— — - ,  Ly.  655 

Drurv,  164,186.^97, 

.  283 

Dryden  60,  306,536 
Dubourg  270 
Ducarel  605  - 
Duckett  j  /9,  593 
D  udley  1.93,24  7, 5  7 1. 
Dud  man  0:8 
Dud  1  v; ..  438; 

— — ,  Lyv655 

Duftef 


489,  5.95,642 
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Dufief  170 
Duke  112 
Dumfries,  Cs.  287 
Dunbar  487,  563 
Duncan  58,  658 
Duncombe  490 
Dundas37, 190,267, 
287 

Dunlop  572 
Danmore,  E.  187, 
536 

Dunn  370,375, 397, 
590 

Dunning  284 
Dunscombe  486 
Durand  440 
Durbin,  Ly.  597 
33urell  188 
Du:  bam  606 
Dursley  L.  84 
Duthie  587 
Dutton  487 
Duval  287 
Dyas  168 
Dye  593 

Dyer  194,  490,  493 
Dyke  440,  535 
Dymoke  395 
Dyson  257,  291 
Dwyer  365 

E. 

Eade  186,  249,  395 
Eakins  661 
Earldom  661 
Eaton  1 1 1 
Ebbart  284 
Ebden  591 
Eccies  286 
Eddowes  394 
Ede  491 
Eden  16 1,  395 
Edgcumbe  591,  598 
Edge  383 

Edingdon,  Bp.  438 
Edkins  192 
Edmeades  83 
Edmunds  84 
Edsdale  64 
Edwards  31,  83,291, 
490,595,596,597, 
652,  663 

- ,  Ly.  87,664 

Eglin  292 
Elderton  292 
Eldon, L.  69 
Eldred  394 
Elers  391 
Elgin,  Cs.  187 
Ellard  396 
Ellbeck  591 
Ellenborough,L.l  12 
Ellerker  93 
Ellery  286 
Ellice  283 


Elliot  80,  286,  382, 
447,  483,  571,572 
Elliott  286,  290,390 
Ellis  91,  285,  260, 
537,  658,  668 
Ellistonl98,392,539 
Elmes486,  592 
Elnor  287 
Elrington  481 
Elsdale  160,  266 
Elsmere  347 
Elton  286,  394,  632 
Elwood  592 
Elwyn  585 
Ely  11 1 

- M.  485 

Emeris  197 
Empson  486 
Engell  196 
Englefield  257 
Enniskillen,  Cs.  187 

- E.  284 

Errington  486 
Erroe,  Cs.  588 
Erskine  37,  88,  172, 
192,382,561,  563 

- L.  477 

Esdaile  93,  590 
Essex,  L.  652 
Essington  186 
Estlin  392 
Etherington  84 
Evans  90,  187,  292, 
391,  481,  520 
Eveleigh  656 
Evelyn  228 
Ewers  395 
Exeter,  Bp.  585 
Eyles  665 
Eyre  70,  84,  5 66 

F. 

Faber  585 
Fair  643 
Fairbrother  395 
Fairfax  586 
Fairlie  661 
Faith  661 
Falconer  635 
Falmouth,  Vs.  83 
Fane,  Vs.  660 
Farlam  5 96 
Fanner  394,  491, 
593 

Farnaby  658 
Farnham  288 
Farquhar  145,  177, 
188 

Farquarson  642 
Farrant  481 
Farrer  84,  393 
Farror  655 
Fastolf  139 
Fauconberg,  E.  290 
Faulkner  93 
Fauquier  284,  293 


Fawkener  483 
Fawkes  89,  187 
Fearon  283, 489, 493 
Featherstone  10,585 
Feinagle  281 
Fell,  Bp.  354 
Fenton  597 
Fenwick  563,  593 
Ferdinand  396 
Ferguson  84,  196, 

^  197,  571,  591 
Fernyhough  94 
Ferrars,  Ly.  B.  93 
Ferrier  186 
Ferrie  187 
Ferris  270 
Fevre  642 
Ffrench  586 
Fidler  662 
Fielding  507 
Fife,  E.  488 
Fincastle  192 
Finch  124,  486,491, 
591 

Fincher  281 
Findlater,  E.  6 57 
Fingal,  L.  376,  649 
Finlater  481 
Finlay  177,  487,  566 
Finney  663 
Finnucane  71 
Finson  652 
Firth  193 
Fish  587 

Fisher  90,  393,  397, 

66  3 

- Bp.  627 

Fitton  307 
Fitzgerald  44,  266, 
358 

- ,  Ly.  482 

Fitzherhert  154 
Fitzmaurice  387 
Fitzroy  84 

- Ly.  A.  482 

Fitzwilliam,  E.  80, 
190,  380 
Fiaxman  557 
Fleehere  609 
Fleet  112 
Fleming,  284 

- Bp.  507 

Fletcher  168 
Flin  278 
Flint  490 
Flintham  197 
Flower  285,  597 
Follers  586 
Foley  176,  192,  260, 
363,367,466,  643 
Folkestone,  L.  65 
Foote  85,  165 
Forbes  166,  192 
Ford  195,489 
Forester,  Ly.  655 
Forrester  92 


Forster  8,  60,  104, 
114,  170,208,304, 
403,487,504,590, 
591,655 

Forster,  Ly.  E.  188 
Forsyth  490 
Fortescue  187,  383, 
482 

Forth  288 
Fortio  170 
Foster  131,192,576, 
649,663 
Foulstone  397 
Fowke  197,  294,481 
Eowler  392 
Fox  33,92,  186,343, 
440,  491,587 
Foxley  435  ' 

Foy  91 

Framingham  168 
Frances  494 
Francjs  287,  364 
Francklin  662 
Francklyn  661 
Frankiand  83,  655 
Franklin  196 
Fransham  11,  127? 
191 

Fraser  571 
Frazer  136 
Freeman  655 
French  283,  571 
Frewen  663 
Friend  289,  378 
Frisby  391, 590 
Frow  287  « 

Fry  336,  630 
Fryer  16 

Fuller  40,  81,  259, 
357,541,608,623, 
667 

Fydell  477 

G. 

Gabriel  172 
Gaitskell  382 
Gallimore  585 
Galway,  L.  380 
Gambier  177 
Gamble  193 
Gammell  170 
Gandy  335 
Ganith  535 
Gardiner  305 
Gardner  270,  271, 
383,395,505, 5,96 

- L.  186 

Garforth  91,  596 
Garnat  187 
Garratt  92 
Garrett  195 
Garrick24 1 ,255,3  87 
Garrow  481 
Gattey  587 
Gay  397,  656 
Gayfere  507 

Gaynesford 
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Gaynesford  626 
Gaytcliffe  111 
Gayton  124 
Geach  290 
Gee  594 
Geggs 187 
Gell  335 
Gent  293 

George  195287,396, 
482 

Georges  79 
Gery  291 
Gibberd  279,  397 
Gibbeson  93 
Gibbs  569 
Gibson  111,  391,469 
Gifford  303,  318 
Giles  805,  410 
Gill  88,  287 
Gillespie  569,  571 
Gillett  289 
Gillham  392 
Gilliat  287 
Gillies  287,481,546, 
655 

Gillman  240,  641 
Gilmour  166 
Gilpin  301 
Gilsman  88 
Gilson  587,  589 
Gimborn  6 57 
Girard  562 
Giraud  386 
Glasse  294 
Gleed  488 

Glentworth,  Vs.  585 
Glossop  85 
Gloucester,  I).  35, 
157 

Glover  124 
Glowcester  111 
Glubb  90 
Glyn  188 

Goddard  194,  347, 
491 

Godfrey  660 
Godwin  597 
Gohen  582 
Goldesbrough  186 
Goldie  84 
Golding  284 
Goldsmid  591 
Goldsmith  197 
Gomes  169 
Gooch  191,  594 
Good  335,  397 
Goodall  397 
Goodenough  481 

_ Bp. 627 

Goodere  193 
Goodfine  662 
Goodiff  293 
Goodiand  89 
Goodman  292 
Goodrich  91 
Goodridge  172 


Goodwin  393 
Goold,  Ly.  585 
Gordon  90,  365,374, 
382,  388,469,571, 
585 

- Ld.  G.  423 

Gore  562 
Goring  289 
Gorman  479 
Gosford,  L.  283 

- Cs.  585 

Gosling  83 
Gosnell  286 
Goudet  316 
Gough  49,  138,  435, 
604 

Gould  186 
Goulding  592 
Goulton  196 
Gourlay  284 
Grace  270,  271 
Grafton,  D,  84,  482, 
603 

Graham  37,  88,283, 
336,367,394,474, 
479,555,585,  595 
Grahame  439 
Gramont,  C.  404 
Granard,  L.  186 
Granger  289 
Grant  112,170,364, 
470,563,588,598, 
657 

Grantham  187 
Grattan  440,  5.9 1 
Graves  397,  626 
Gray  110,287,  630 
Grayham  397 
Great  he  d  188 
Greaves  590,  663 
Green  167, 171,214, 
267,293,303,317, 
367,391,392,396, 
516,563, 564,566, 
589,  593,  657 
Greenland  587 
Greenlaw  364 
Greenhill  656 
Greenwood  285,392, 
489, 596 


Greig  187 
Gre!let"l92 
Gresley  212 
Gresmille  592 
Gretton  662 
Grevillel  86, 187,396 
Grey  315,  585 

- E.  66,  92 

Griffin  316,  586,592 
Griffith  45,  93,  591 
Grimes  396 
Grimman  91 
Grindall  284,  394 
Grinstead  594 


Gristle  591 
Grose  177,  493 
Grosvenor,  E.  1 82 
Grove  255, 284,  351, 
397 

Grover  393 
Groves  196,287,494, 
641 

Gualtier  320 
Guise  292,  594 
Gulstone  255 
Gunn  396 
Gurney  92 
Guy  439 
Guyon  194 
Gwatkin  398 
Gwydir,  E.  490 
Gwyn  595 
Gwynne  187,  397 

H. 

Hackett  286 
H addon  414 
Haggerston  182 
Haggerstene  290 
Hague  37,  157 
Haigh  663 
Haines  94,  594 
Hales  151,  536,  585 
Halford  81,  481 
Halfpenny  91 
Halket  1§0 
Hall  177,  187,  291, 
370,382,383,392, 
481,488,489,585, 
594,  662,663 

- Bp.  439,  493, 

655,  667 
Hallam  289 
Halley  14 
Hallowell  186 
Halton  662 
Ham  195 

Hamilton  13,  37, 
111,  168,182,186, 
187,404,544,587, 
664  ' 

- L.48 1,655 


Hammerstien  657 
Hamper  414 
Hampson  188 
Hancock  588,  659 
662 

Handley  88 
Handlon  17 
Hanford  103,  20 9 
Han  ham  590 
Hankey  196 
Hankin  587 
Hans  663 


D.  664 

Gregory  186,  240,  Hamley272 
351  Hammett  286 

Hammelberg  286 
Hammersley  284 


Hansard  93 
Hansel  382 
Hanson  391,  571 
Harborough  394 
Harby  397 
Harcourt,  E.  186 
Harden  662 
Harding  382,  393 
Hardinge  447 
Hardisty  395 
Hardwicke,  E.  36^ 
383  - 

Hardwidge  289 
Hardy  456 
Hare  83,  270,  G49 
Harewood,  L.  29  L 
380 

Harford  661 
Hargrave  83 
Hargood  186 
Harley  84,  364,  49 1 
Harper  593 
Harrington,  E.  66 1 
Harris  89,  177,  294, 
394,489,584,593, 
598,601,641,652 
Harrison  91,  204, 
213,284,287,423, 
563,597,649,661, 
663 

Hart  186 

Hartington,  M.  37, 
189 

Hartland  192 

- - L.  482 

Hartley  591,  595 

- -  Ly.  487 

Hartmann  563 
Hartnell  397 
Harvey  65,  92,  195, 
196,  585 

Harward  38,  491 
Harwood  286,  335 
Hasilrigge  585 
HaskoH'492 
Haslam  249,  491 
Hass  all  595, 

Kassel  653 
Hastings93,257 ,494 

— - - 1-  L.  35? 

Ha  swell  194,  571, 
572 

LI  ate  hard  490 
Hathern  490 
Hatton  38,  93 
Haverfield  481 
Hawarden,  V.  83 
Hawes  83 

Hawker72, 169,482, 
585,  656 

Hawkesworth  103 
Hawkey  587 
Hawkins  293,  594, 
662 

Hawse  583 
Hawtayne  270,  465 
Haw  trey 
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Hawtrev  591 
Hav  271,  367,  392, 
474,489,  595,655 
Hayer  92 
Hayes  492 
Hayley352,448,557> 
636* 

Hay  man  486 
Hayne  586 
Haynes  125,  595 
Hayter  590 
Hay  ton  194 
Havward  92,  489, 
662,  664 
Heaborne  615 
Head  71,  187,  194 
Headfort,  M.  81 
Headlam  656 
Healey  661 
Heapy  292 
Hearne  45~,  481, 
507,  527 
Heart  571 
Heath  396,410, 566, 
591,  642 

Heathcote  70,  92, 
260,  287,  665 
Heather  92 
Heathfield,  L.  635 
Heaton  190 
Hedges  196 
Helyar  83 

Henderson  46,  469, 
590 

Hendrie  292 
Henegan  590 
Henley  292 
Heniinsop  187 
Hennah  586 
Henniker,  L.  37 
Henning  463 
Henry  5, 48,487,546 
Herbert  1 88,  329 
Hercock  397 
Hereford,  Vs.  597 
Heriot  658 
Hermet  93 
Heron  656 
Herrick  492 
Herries  283,  382 
Herring  89 
Hervey  367 
Heseltine  591 
,  Hesilrige  284 
Hewet  396 
Hewett  283 
Hewqill  284 
Hewitt  39 
Hew  its  on  591 
Hewlett  3,97 
Hey  gate  380 
Heyland  642 
Hey  wood  585 
Hibbt  rt  39 
M  iek  1;;  5 
Hiekling  596 


Hickman  177 
Hicks  170,  187,382, 
596 

Hickson  491 
HifFernan  91,  595 
Higgins  480 
Higginson  167 
Higgs  490,  594 
Hill  79,  83,  88,  111, 
194,370,395,336, 
469,561,590,594, 
663 

Hillier  193 
Hillyar  468 
Hinchingbrook,  Vs. 
482 

Hind  596 
Hindbaugh  663 
Hinde  284 
Hingeston  485 
Hinton  198,  245 
Hippislev  37 
Hipkins  571 
Hipsley  394 
Hird  283 
Hirschell  231 
Hitchcock  488 
Hoare  84,  136,  303, 
394,  418,  573 
Hobart  214 
Hobbouse  39,  83 
Hobbs  662 
Ilodge  79,  287,  592 
Hodges  72, 364,  587 
Hodgskiss  397 
Hodgson  90,  247, 
383,475,485,  594 
Hoding  93 
Hoes  1 1 
Hogarth  83,  89 
Hogg  170,  193,  336 
Iloghton  88 
Holbrook  287 
Holden  84,  587 
Holditeh  283 
Holdsworth  288 
Hoi  ford  293 
Holgate  292 
Holland  187,  195, 
489,  527,661,666 

- -  L.  69,  92, 

161 

Hollenweger  657 
Hollingworth  476, 
655 

Hollins  393 
Hollis  398 
Hollister  392 
Holme  595 
Holmes  70, 270,365, 
481,  491,  625 
Hollooomb  287 
Holston  364 
Holt  195,  196,  589, 
663 

Ilohvell  289 


Holyland  391 
Home  81,  188 
Home  L.  286 
Honnor  287 
Hood  186,  287,  597 
— - —  Ly.  585 
Hook  382,  663 
Hooper  396,49 1  j655 
Hooton  491 
Hope  47,  1 86,  481, 
493,  545 
Hopegood  659 
Hopkins  289 
Hoppner  382 
More  65 6 
Horn  383 
Hornbockle  92 
Hornby  93,  291 
Horncastle  94 
Horne  137,  534 
Horner  129 
Hornsey  555 
Horrocks  482 
Horsley  111,  §33, 
440,  587 

- ,  Bp.  135 

Horsman  635 
Horton  37, 588,641, 
663 

Hosking  283 
Hotham  195,  588, 
660,  664  ' 

Hough,  Bp.  439 
Koustoun  168,  482 
How  66 2 

Howard  113,  188, 
352,362,391,561, 
660,  662 

- L.  316 

Howe  112,  197,  668 
Howell  90,  198,236 
Howlett  40 
Howorth  94 
Howson  94 
Hu  dson  8 1 ,29 1 ,293, 
481,  585 

- L.  608 

llucWlleston  578 
Hue  585 
Huggens492 
Hugban  481,  491 
Hughes  378,  393, 
585,596,597,  658, 
668 

Huish  290 
Humble  396 
Hume  489, 490,546, 
543 

Humphreys  595 
Humphries  281,  364 
Hunlqke  596 
Hunsdon,  L.  608 
Hunt  91,  100,  170, 
1 87,  249,  654 
Hunter  241,  255, 
287, 380,396, 4S2, 


487, 571 

Huntingfield,Ly59S 
Huntingford  585 

- Bp. 627 

Huntley,  M.  195 
Hurd  609 
Hurst  92 
Hurton  486 
Huske  385 
Hussey  336 
Hutcheon  571 
Hutchins  435,  594, 
663 

Hutchinson  365 
Hutt  618 

Hutton  16, 213,294 
336,  475,  536 
Huygens  14 
Huzer  89 
Hyde  503 
Hyndford,  E.  476 
Hynes  642 

I.  and  J. 

Jackson  195,  267, 
283,284,293,394 
655,  656 

- Bp.  627 

Jacob  392 
Jacobs  336 
James  197,280,288, 
659 

James,  Bp.  1 00 
Jameson  240,  398 
Jamieson  24,  119, 
221,  324,  612 
Janam  57  l 
Janson  25 
Jaques  93 
Jarman  397 
Jarrett  390 
Jee  187 

Jelferies9l,  166.5911 
Jefferson  195 
Jeffery  378 
Jeffreys  398,  590 
Jeffries  284 
Jekyll  480 
Jenings  662 
Jenkins  383,  660 
Jenkinson  288,  485 
Jenks  596,  668 
denkyns  642 
Jenner  145 
Jenning  661 
Jennings  290,  292 
dermyn  92 
Jerningham,  389,. 
557 

Jervis  187,  193 
Jeslop  90 
Jessop  585 
Ikerine,  V.  234 
lies  586 
Illingworth  37 
Incledon  167 

Inge^ 
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Inge  254 
Ingham  397,  666 
Ingram  284,397,586 
Lines  391 
Inverarity  192 
Jocelyn  656 
Johnes  49,  93,  618 
Johnson  194,  197, 
198,204,241,243, 
254,270,283,286, 
301,341,348,350, 
447,474,489,594, 
635,661,663 
Johnston  379 
Johnstone  278,  660 
Jolliffe  394 
Jones  35,  130,  143, 
187,194,197,204, 
240,290,292,30!, 
364,390,394,466, 
474,487,590,591, 
593,595,597,654 
Jopp  439 

Jordan  192,395,640 
Jortin  320 
Jourdan  486,  57 1 
Jowett  595 
Joyce  535 
Jays  290 
Ireland  195,  609 
Iremonger  16 
Irvine  192 
Irving  528,  649 
Isham  593 
Isted  483 
Judson  594 
Jukes  487 
Jupp  482 

K. 

Karnes,  L.  548 
Kappen  490 
Karslake  481 
Kayes  281 
Keating  395 
Keats  70,  186 
Keill  14,  204 
Xeir  284 
Keitley  197 
Keiham  492 
Kellam  293 
Kellett  596 
Kelly  642 
Kemble  382,  435 
Kemp  87,  286 
Kenah  166 
Kenmure  378 
Kennard  392 
Kennaway  491 
Kennedy  188,  287' 
57 1 

Kennicott  511 
Kenrick  486,  594 
Kensington  654 
Kent  91,  383,  488 
617 

Kent,  D.  381 


Kenvvorthy  650 
Ker  544,  597 
Ketton  195 
Key  595 
Keys  491 
Kid  391 
Kidd  376 
Kier  146 
Kildare,  Bp.  482 
Kilderbee  663 
Killarton,  L.  92 
Kimpton  293 
King  370,  395,  396, 
658,  662 

- Bp.  627 

- L.  67,  81,  161 

Kingdom  466 
Kingsford  592 
Kinnaird,  L.  37, 474 

- Ly.  481 

Kinnersley  195 
Kippis  638 
Kirby  90,  284,  597, 
659 

Kirkbride  589 
Kirkpatrick  382 
Kirwan  579 
Kitehingman  664 
Kitson  274 
Kittoe  487 
Klaproth  536 
Kleist  646 
Knatcbbull  283 
Kneller490,  594 
Knight  45, 228,28 1 , 
288,392,571,589, 
661 

Knowles  246,  638, 
641 

Knollis  284 
Knox  84 
Kynaston  290 

L. 

Lacy  293,  563 
Ladds  92 
Laforey  47 
Laing  656 
Laird  550 
Lairdet  658 
Lake  392 
Lamb  287 
Lambert  137,  590 
Lambton  188 
Lampett  292 
Lancaster  341,  343 
■Lands  193 
Lane  284,  4.93 
Langford  197,  588 
Langhorne  129,390 
Langrishe  28 
Langton  593 
Lankshear  394 
Lansdpwn  288 
Lansdowne,  M.  37, 
287 

Lark  489 


Lasette  619 
Lassalina  592 
Lateward  290 
Lathorn  193 
La  Tour  383 
Lauderdale,  E.  162 
Laugharne  186 
Laughton  393 
Law,  Bp.  507 
Lawford  186 
Lawrence  93,  584, 
595 

Laurie  187 
Lavasel  662 
Lavie  194 
Lawson,  Ly.  591 
Leader  94 
Leak  288 
Leake  591 
Leathern  390 
Le  Blanc  292 
Lee  91,284,292,396, 
486,493,584,660, 
662 

Leece  364 
Leech  395,  491 
Leeds,  Ds.  339 
Lees  292,  666 
Leeson  83,  391 
Lefevre,  70,  197 
Leg  383 
Legard  393 
Lcgge  465,  564 
Lchair  89 
Leicester  481 
Leigh  94,  284,  482 
Leighton  586 
Leinster,  U.  283 
Leithead  597 
Leland  318 
Le  M archant  283, 
288 

Lemoine  132,  520 
Lemon,  Ly.  585 
Lempriere  186, 187, 
482,  597 
Lendon  395 
Lenthall  211,  66 0 
Leslie  111,  169,170, 
6  55 

Lettsom  129,  424, 
654 

Leventhorp  187 
Lever  396 
Levett  245 
Levinge,  Ly.  481 
Lewis  83,  186,  365, 
468,487,494,585, 
661 

Leybourn  336,  536 
Leyden  658 
Liancour  657 
Lichfield,  Bp.  393 
Liddel  285 
LiddVe  655 
Lightfoot  333 
Lilburn  271 
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Lilly  290 
Limerick,  E.  84 
Lind  284 
Linden  397 
Lindsay  196,  563 

- L.  585 

Lindsey  84,  482 
Lingard  396 
Linley  478,  493 
Linton  91 
Linzee  186 
Lions  165 
Lisle  194 
Lismore,  Vs.  585 
Lister  378,  663 
Liston  379 
Litlon  571 
Little  80,  591 
Littlehales  86,  283, 
489 

Liverpool,E.69,162, 

288 

Livesey  383 
Livingston  590 
Lloyd  93,  131,  177, 
284,288,397,484, 
571,  593,  595 
Loach  292 
Lobb  589 

Locke  395,441,534 
Lockett  290 
Lockhart  385 
Logan  489 
London,  Bp.  146 
Londonderry,  E, 
579 

Long  71,  392,  396, 
482,  561,  658 
Longener  486 
Longland  79 
Longmire  594 
Longueville,  L.  283 
Lonsdale,  E.  507 
Lopez  169,  170,383 
Loraine  593,  656 
Lorrymer  593 
Losack  1 86,  467" 
L’Oste  6 58 
Loufbrough  394 
Lovaine,  Ly.  83 
Love  72 

Loveday  63,  137 
Lovelace  124 
Lovell  174 

- L.  17 

Lovet  364 
Loving  593 
Low  192 
Lowe  571 
Lowcay  66 2 
Lowndes  382,  33^ 
Lowrie  571 
Lowten  652 
Lowth  111,  137 
Loy  595 
Lucas  642 

Lu  ilgate 
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Ludgate  583 
Ludlam  214,  492 
Ludlow  290 

- E.  587 

Lugger  290 
Lumley  37,  70,  196, 
663 

- L.  257 

Lumsdaine  186 
Lund  592 
Lunell  490 
Lunn  290 
Luscombe  591 
Lushington  482,557 
Lutener  593 
Luxmore,  Bp.  627 
Lyman  394 
Lyndewood  625 
Lyndsey  292 
Lynn  485 
Lynne  177 
Lyons  573 
Lysons  6’0,  80,  487, 
"609 

Lyttelton,  Bp.  590 
Lyznewsky  170 


M. 

Mabson  91 
M‘Adam  364 
Mac-Arthur  44 
Macartney,  L.  480 
M‘Cabe  395 
M‘Callum  596 
M‘Cormick  187 
M‘Creery  197 
M‘Curdy  177 
McDonald  270,  285, 
oo4 

Macdonald  474,563, 
571 

- ,  L.  474 

M‘Donnough  578 
M‘Douall  593 
M‘Dougal  84,  365 
M‘Erving  27 1 
M‘Geachy  168 
M‘Gowan  196,  277 
M‘Mabon  368 
M‘Henry  136 
Macintosh  168 
Mackay  663 
Mackenzie  90,  391, 
571,  593,  598 
M‘Keogh  79 
Mackie  486 
Mackintosh  393 
Macklin  83 
Mackreth  481 
Madeod  382,  569, 
571 

M‘Mahon  186 
M'Millan  291 
M‘Quecn  174 


Macpherson  25,563, 
571 

Madan,  Bp.  627 
Madden  70,172,270 
Maddison  488,  57 6 
Maddock  336,  395 
Maddox  602 
Madison  646 
Madocks  279, 432 
Magenis  283 
Mahon  482 
Maiktey  195 
Mainwaring  287 
Maitland  283,  289, 
491 

Maittaire  634 
Majendie,  Bp.  627 
Majoribanks  642 
Malcolm  313,  567 
Maling  585 
Mai  lough  536 
Malone  222,  260, 
500 

Maltby  294,333,603 
Maltravers  10 
Man  283 
Manby  654 
Manley  436 
Mann  195,  393 
Manners  287,  471 
Manning  100,  286 
Manns  661 
Mansel  283 

— - ,  Bp.  627 

Mansell  198,  237 
Mansfield  81,  535 
Mantell  5 1 , 477,5 1 5 
March  657 
Marchant  339,  397 
Marino,  D.  482 
Markes  591 
Marlborough, D. 65 1 

493, 667 
Marlton  642 
Marr  582 
Marriott  198,  288 
Many  at  t  65 
Marsh  187,343,383, 
411,491,519,635 
Marshal  394 
Marshall  198,  475, 
486 

Marsham  33 
Marsters  394 
Marston  187 
Marten  234,  289 
Martin  186',  192, 
196,293,439,474, 
596, 657 
Martyn  87,  347 
Mason  16,103,290, 
318,383,3.94,396, 
475,482,  592 
Massereene,  V.  94 
Massey  396 


Mathew  585 
Mattheson  571 
Matthews  196,  589, 
59  7 

Maurice  486 
Maunsell  642 
Maw  man  89 
Mawson  587 
Maxwell  62, 93,170, 
177,196,  284,335, 
'  668 
May  587 
Mayer  392 
Mayfield  383 
Mayhew  536 
Maynard  591 

- - - ,  L.  391 

Mayne  62,  265,277, 
Meade  483 
Meadows  92 
Ale  any  39 6 
Meats  392 
Medhurst  131 
Medland  652 
Meekisson  393 
Meikle  590 
Melbuish  396 
Melhuish  283,  585 
Mellish  482 
Melio  I69 
Melril  657 
Melville  37 6,  491, 
667 

- ,  V.  83,  90, 

186,  196,  283 
Mendip,  Vs.  588 
Mennell  659 
Mercier  92 
Meredith  393 
Merritt  590 
Mexborough,  E.  585 
Meyer  286,  596 
Meynell  482 
Meyrick  90,186,187 
Michell  489,  596 
Mickle  287 
Mickleton  99 
Middleton  100,  251, 
591 

Milbanke  339 
Miles  193 
Mill  87,  252 
Mi  Han  187 
Millar  494 
Millard  287,  382 
Miller  94,  290,  311, 
382,571,  597,598, 
660 

Millett  270 
Millington  395 
Mills  288,  289,  290, 
353,  482 
Militov.n,  E.  83 
Milner  227,293,305, 
459,  507, 663 
Milnes  291,  6 55 


Milton  155 
Milward  195,  411 
Mina  564,  61 9 
Minchin  439 
Minshull  581 
Minto,  L.  390,  567, 
658 

Mitchell  186,  3 96, 
571,  576 
Mitton  307 
Moberly  174 
Mo  Pratt  491 
Moises  187 
Molesworth  393,585 
Molineux  93 
Molini  197 
Molyneux  291 
Monck  187 
Money  9 1 ,  656 
Monkhouse  283 
Monmouth,  E.  521 
Monro  88, 131, 535, 
548 

Monroe  576 
Montagu  594 

- ,  D.  663 

Montague  254,  335 
Montalembert  382 
Montgomery  187, 
188 

Moore  143,  176 

177,270,  283,383, 
592 

- ,  Bp.  439 

Moorsoin  186 
Moray,  E.  385 
Mordaunt  482 
More,  Bp.  354 
Morehouse  589 
Moreton  92 
Morgan  91, 167, 279, 
292,364,391,535, 
659 

Morilla  562 
Morla  659 
Morland  3,434, 489> 
656 

Morley  283 
Morpeth,  V.  188 
Morier  382 
Morrier  136 
Morris  186,246,29$, 
395,  592,  596 
Morrison  177 
Morrod  92 
Morrogh  586 
Mors  329 
Morse  283 
Morshead  589 
Morton  170 

- ■,  Abp.  5 

- ,  Bp.  99 

Moss,  Bp.  598,  66 8 
Mountford  111,  198 
Mountgarreth,  V. 
284 


Moun- 
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Mounsey  357 
Mavor  136 
Mower  66*2 
Moxam  83 
Moylaa  94 
Muggridge  270 
Mules  482 
Mullinger  592 
Muncaster,  L.  585 
Mundell  291 
Munden  489 
Mundy  383 
Munro  473,571,597 
Munsey  481 
Muntz  195 
Murphy  228,  584 
Mur  rail  571 
Murray  35,84,  186, 
187,292,383,396, 
490,534,545,582, 
642,  660,  662 

- ,  C.  657 

Musgrave  38- 
Muskerry,  L.  235, 
591 

Masson  394 
Muter  563 
Mutlow  593 
My  as  595 
Myddleton  397 
Myex’s  45,  88,  335, 
390 

Mylne  252 
N 

Nairne,  L.  192 
Naismith  90 
Nankivell  89 
Napier  365 
Nares  1 59,  509 
Nash  85,  209,  260, 

'  490 

Nasmyth  383 
Nassau  286 
Nathan  194 
Neale  596 

— - Abp.  99 

Neame  172 
Nedehaxn  307 
Negus  590 
Neil  544 

Neild  129,  132,423 
Nell  236 

Nelson  248,481,589, 
591 

- ,  L.  44,  477, 

560 

Nesbit  635 
Netterville,  L.  650 
Neville  37,315,  377 
Newberry  383 
Newbolt  187 
Newby  197 
Newcastle,  D.  39 
Newcastle,  Ds.  661 
Newdegate  300,534 
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Newman  660 
Newport  663 
Newton  397,  487, 
598,  655 

- ,L.  481,489 

Nieforov  94 
Nicholas  83,  46*9 
Nicliolls  91, 92, 186 
Nichols  40,249,259, 
260,483,635,636 
Nicholson  194,  270 
Nightingale  136, 336 
Nilson  589 
Nisbett  333 
Nixon  165,  170 
Noble  270, 570,  572 
Noel  87,  596,  66 4 
Noonan  275 
Noone  288 
Norfolk,  D.  17,  66, 
282,  391,  396 
Norman  195,  5 96, 
598 

Norris  393,  586 
North  83,  290,  353 

- ,  Bp.  627 

Northampton,  E. 
410 

Northesk,  Cs.  187 
Northover  397 
North  wold  1 10 
Norton  482,  489 
Norwich,  Bp.  37 
Norwood  487 
Nosworthy  655 
Nott  439 
Nourse  635 
Nowall  395 
Nugent  490 
Nunn  91 
Nurse  486 

O. 

Oakley  198 
Oakeley  90,  595 
Oaker  89 
Oakes  186 
Oates  588 
O’Connell  277 
Oddy  336 
Offeney  563 
Ogbourn  592 
Ogle  187,  586 
Ogelvy  284 
Ogilby  585 
Ogilvie  6 57 
O’Grady  488 
O’Hara  386,  580 
Okell  291 
Old  394 

Oliver  89,  169,  482 
489*  656 
Olmius  112 
Olpherts  571 
O’Neal  270,  293 
Oodheen  657 
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Opie  440 
Orange,  P.  382 
Ord  585 
Orde  284 
O’Reid  90 
O’Reilly  467 
Orfbrd,  L.  228,  286 
Orme  289 
Ormerod  204 
Ormonde,  D.  404 

- E.  580,595 

Orning  641 
Orton  288 
Osborn  283,  663 

- Ld.  F.  G.  37 

Osborne  89,286,414, 
635 

Otter  383 

Otway  70,  72,  186, 
365,383,465,469, 
482 

Overton  665 
Ouseley  181,  537 
Owen  292 
Oxford,  Bp.  655 

- Cs.  655 

Oxley  394 

P. 

Pack  367 
Paddy  186 
Padman  392 
Pagan  191 
Page  90,  196,  271, 
394,  396,  597 
Paget  184,  187,287, 
655 

Paine  435,  608 
Paisley  588 
Painter  286 
Pakenham  171,369, 
465,  579 
Palev  489,  665 
Pallas  391 
Palmer  72,  167,  186, 
249,403,486,586 
Palmerston,  V.  586 
Parish  587 
Park  136,  260,  303, 
346,  434,  475 
Parke  563 
Parker  45,177,283, 
290,598,635,655, 
662,  663,  668 

- Abp.  256 

Parkes  197,  505 
Parkinson  285,  336 
Parmeter  187 
Parnell  289 
Parnther  586 
Pai*r  346,  493 
Parry  89,  485,  595 
Parson  657  bis 
Parsons  192,  270 
481 
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Partridge  195 
Pater  175 
Pattenson  662 
Pattison  90 
Patton  170,  571 
Patrick  336 
Paul  492 
Paulet  186 
Pavaden  1 1 1 
Pawlet  534;/ 

Paxton  589 
Payne  370 
Peace  395 
Peach  662 
Peachey  587 
Peak  482 
Pearce  91,  658 
Pearman  193 
Pearse  282 
Pearson  91,  93, 196, 
193,244,283,370, 
481,571,665 
Peart  89 
Peckhatn  490 
Peech  383 
Peel  273 
Pelham,  188 

- ,  Bp.  627 

Pellew  94,  367,  46.9, 
485,  566* 

Pelly  397 
Pemberton  591 
Pender  186 
Penn  37 
Pennant  602 
Pennentin  593 
Pennington  1 1 1,585 
Pennyfather  57  l 
Fenny wicke  571 
Penrose  46*6,  46*7 
Pepper  581 
Perceval  66,  162, 

582,  655,  6*57 
Percy  271,  500 
— —  Bp.  382,  3.95, 
460,  483,507,556, 
66*6* 

Pereira  170,  383 
Perkins  194 
Perney  585 
Perrell  194 
Perrigal  6*52 
Perring  83,  597  v 
Perrott  292 
Perry  187,  395 
Persse  28 6 
Pery  84,  111 
Petch  286 
Peterson  584 
Petrie  655 
Peyton  56*7 
Phelps  66 2 
Phibbs  641 
Philipon  658 
,  Phillips  40,  90,212, 
339,381,407,477, 
490, 
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490,581,592,593, 

666 

Philpotts  66 2 
Phipps  91,  589 
Pickett  270,  590 
Piekford  287,  294 
Picton  168,36*9,488 
Fierrepoint  382 
Pigot  84 
Pigott  278 
Pike  394 
Pilkington  94 

- Bp.  100 

Pinckney  289 
Pindar  486 
Pinkerton  326 
Pinkney  181,  391 
Piozzi  204,  635 
Pitt  90,  662 
Plenderleath  92 
Piomer  582 
Plowman  661 
Plumbe  397 
Plumptre  585 
Plymouth,  E.  188, 
482 

Pocock  83,  382 
Poingdestre  482 
Pole  65,  83,  655 
Polgrave  293 
Pollard  596 
Pollington,  Vs.  585, 
655 

Ponsonby  87 
Poole  183 
Poore  482 
Pope  440 

Popplewell  291,  663 
Porson  601 
Portal  394,  592 
Portch  92 

Porter  243,  282,350, 
423, 594 

Porteus,  Bp.  182, 
247 

Portsmouth,  Cs.315 
Posey  292 
Poten  370 
Potter  313,  383 
Potts  397 
Poulett  58 6 
Powell  132,249,S96, 
589 

Poyntz  288 
Prater  654 
Pratt  165,337,383, 
439 

Prescot  656 
Presrick  380 
Preston  291,  488, 
593, 656 
Pretyman  482 

- Bp.  247 

Prevost  283,370,392 

■ - Ly.  655 

Price  71,  90,pl,194, 


198,269,283,655, 

656 

Prideaux  328,  432 
Priest  662 
Priestley  94,  536, 
Priestman  657 
Pringle  382,571,590 
Prior  164,  177 
Pritchard  484 
Pritchet  663 
Proby  159,  255 
Probyn  395 
Procter  382 
Prosper  79 
Prosser  91 
Provost  186 
Prower  289 
Prowse  289 
Pugh  103,  210,  589 
Pulteney  194,  474 
Purcell  275 
Pardon  392 
Purnell  589 
Purvis  170 
Pyndar  188 
Pyne  589 

Q. 

Queensbury,  D.  81 
Quicke  585 
Quin  335 

R. 

Radcliffe  587 
Radnor,  E.  590 
Raffles  571 
Raikes  85 
Railton  490 
Raine  294,  461,481, 
585 

Rainsford  I69,  654 
Ramage  469 
Ramsay  284,  571 
Rams  den  6  55 
Ramus  370 
Rand  594 
Randall  289,  642 
Randolph  394 

■ - Bp.  627 

Ranelagb,  V.  284 
Rann  394 
Raper  1 1 2 
Raspe  407 
Rattray  664 
Rawdon  37,  158 
Rawlinson  193,  396 
Rawson  193,  3 96, 
482 

Ray  536 
Rayley  659 
Read  486,  490 
Reade  383 

- Ly.  660 

Reay  289 
Rede,  Bp  50 
Reding  177 
Redman  489 


Reece  58 

Reed  194,  327,  500 
Rees  535 
Reeve  83,  306 
Reeves  351,  391, 
479,  589 

Reid  132,  235,  488, 
643 

Rendlesham,  L.  661 
Reneau  270 
Rennie  83 
Renny 365 
Repton  351 
Reynardson  488 
Reynel  328 
Reynolds  111,  192, 
490, 535 
Rhodes  663 
Ribblesdale,  L.  66 3 
Rice  39,  84 
Richards  162,  192, 
382,391,571,658 
Richardson  10,  84, 
226, 270,288,365, 
383,393,439,  588 
Riches  397 
Richmond,  Cs.  10 
Rickards  593 
Ricketts  83 
Rickman  591 
Riddell  393 
Rideout  592 
Ridge  10,  368,  397 
Ridley  187 
Rigby  11,  127 
Riley  289  -  ' 

Ring  40 
Rippon  591 
Ritson  327,  500 
Rivington  383 
Roach  91 

Roberts  83,  88,  187, 
196,  197,489,593, 
596,  597, 642,  654 
Robertson  13,  187, 
336,  586,  597 
Robinson  92,  182, 
195,290,291,490, 
571,  593,594,  660 

- Bp.  507 

Roch  641 
Rocke  482 
Rockett  #9 6 
Rockleye  437 
Rockville,  L.  287 
Roden,  E.  656 
Rodez,  Bp.  92 
Rogate  10 
Roger  468 
Rogers  173,196,278, 
292,376,  585,663 
Rokeby,  L.  291 
Rooe  590 
Rooke  391 , 563 
Roper  270,  293 
Rose  66,88,162,195, 
283,  391,  482 


Ross  364,  383,  571 
- E.  69 

Rothes,  Cs.  593 
Roulstone,  658 
Rous  662 
Rouse  257,  585 
Rousseau  608 
Roustan  542 
Roversi  194 
Rovley  306 
Rowden  284 
Rowe  194,  571 
Row  fand  254 
Rowlands  595 
Rowles  478 
Rowley  25,  37,  176, 
397,  411,  586 
Rowning  89 
Royds  591 
Rudd  1 88 
Ruddach  9 1 
Ruff  597 

Rumbold,  Ly.  655 
Rundall  589 
Rush  585 
Rusher  485 
Rushworth  271 
Russell  284,481,487 
Ruth  all,  Bp.  100 
Rutherford  379 
Rutland,  D.  1.98 

- E.  357 

Ryder  478,  6‘55, 
Rymer  26 

S. 

Sabb  289 
Saekville  188 

- ...  Ld.  G.  386 

Sadleir  293 
Sadler  38,  184,  281, 
336,  379 
Saint  15,  335 
St.  Alban’s,  E.  84 
St.  Asaph,  V.  6 52 
St.  Barbe  194 
St.  J  ohn  594 

- - —  Ly.  482 

St.  Lize  410 
St.  Valentin  187 
Sale  60,  112 
Salkeld  94 
Salmon  594 
Salt  395 
Saltwell  196 
Salway  397 
Sampson  571 
Sancton  590 
Sanders  288,  656 
Sanderson  182,  391 
Sandford  596 
Sands  490 
Sandys  29,  66 2 

- - Abp.  440 

Sandwich,  L.  387 
Sardinia,  K.  195 

Sargeson 
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Sargeson  80 
Sarsden  664 
SarsfieJd  267 
Saul  286 
Saumarez  72 
Saunders  482,  659 
Saunderson  563,596 
Savage  45,  336,  345 
Savery  3,  434 
Savile  540 
Saville  1 54,  256 
Sawer  488 
Sawyer  186,  366 
Saxton  494 
Say  and  Sele,  L.  287 
Sayer  570 
Scadding  197 
Sealdeford  110 


Shard  585  Slout  270 

Sharman  391  Smalbroke,  Bp.  255 

Sharp  387,  391,601  Smaldridge  383 
Sharpe  171,  290  Smart  589,  598 

Shaw  195,  197,287,  Smeaton  336 
291,411,571,586,  Smedley  38,  39 


662,  663 
Sheapes  124 
Shee  37 

Sheffield,  L.  394 
Shelmerdine  491 
Shenstone  505 
Shepheard  171, 466 
Shepherd  286,  393, 
571,  663 

Sheppard  213,  578 
Shepperd  474 
Slierard,  Ly.  663 


Scarborough,  E.  487  Sherbrooke  188,283 


Schalch  391 
Schnebbelie  409 
Schofield  596 
Scholefield  39 
Scholes  195 
Schomberg  467 
Schultze  563 
Schwieger  486 
Scobell  587 
Scoray  92 

Scott  84,  93,  154, 
159, 186,192,193, 
223,255,300,346, 


Sheridan  39,62,474, 

478,  578 
Sherratt  292 
Sherwen  25,  121, 

328, 432, 523, 615  Smythe  18 
Sherwin  594  Snaith  397,  481 


Smeefon  282 
Smellie  170,  544 
Smelt  391 
Smirk  228 
Smith  35,  37, 39,83, 
84,  90,  92,  93, 94, 
187,188,  196,197, 
239,269,271,284, 
290,353,383,392, 
393,397,485,490, 
492,548,571,592, 
597,655,659,662, 
666 

■ - Bp.  507  _ 

Smyth  37,  157,382, 
482,594 

Bp.  305 


Sherwood  392 
Shield  503,598 
Shipley  46 
Shipman  287 
Shirley  490 
Shoolbred  146 
Showier  66 3 


Sneath  492 
Sneide  307 
Sneyd  306,410,  635 
Snowdon  593 
Soden  594 
Solly  482 

Somers,  L.  44,  85, 


351,384,396,439, 

Shuter  383,  392 

382 

447,596,636 

Sibley  367 

Sotheby,  Ly.  481 

Scriven  249 

Sidle  397 

Sotheroa  186 

Scully  383 

Sidmouth,  V.  45 

Soulby  192 

Scurlog  579 

Sillers  83 

Southcott  642 

Seafield,  E.  657 

Sillett  91 

Southey  155,  336 

Seaforth  45 

Sim  571 

Southouse  91 

Sealy  391 

Simes  195 

Sowdon  285 

Seaman  353 

Simmons  636 

Sowerby  192,  587 

Seaton  592 

Simms  288 

Sparke,  Bp.  627 

Sedley  81 

Simon  91,  36 5 

Sparkie  278 

Sedgwick  1 69 

Simons  605 

Sparrow  270 

Selden  136 

Simpson  392,  490, 

Spearman  100 

Selsey,  L.  587 

590 

Spears  93 

Selwyn  88 

Sims  586 

Speediman  292 

Senhouse  90,  506 

Simson  13 

Speght  525 

Sergisson  91 

Sinclair  283,  662 

Speiuell  590 

Serle  83,  490 

Singleton  660 

Spence  651 

Serrell  176 

Sitwell  9 1 , 494,  526 

Spencer  169,  172, 

Sers  658 

Sivewrigbt  90 

195,197,283,593, 

Seton  1 10,  370 

Skeffington  93 

594 

Settle  7 1 

Skelton  349 

- E.  183,  303 

Severn  6 55 

Skerritt  465,  564 

-  Ld.  R.  383 

Seward  154,  241, 

Skinner  83,491,654 

Ly.  G,  188 

255,300,350,424, 
446,  635 
Sewell  591,  593 
Sextie  290 
Seymer  195,  395 
Seymour  93 
Shadwell  293 
Shaen  482 
Shannon  658 


Slade  169,  170,284,  Spode  194,279 


367,  588,  655 
Sladen  294 
Slaney  593 
Slapp  655 
Slarke  128 
Slatter  287 
Slaymaker  66 0 
Sleeman  396 
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Spring  596 
Springthorpe  397 
Spry  341,  489 
Spurrier  587 
Squambella  482 
Squire  563 
Stackhouse  133 
Stafford  659 


Staines  29 3 
Stanhope  661 

- Cs.  661 

-  E. 67,161, 

344,  661 
Stanley  66,  658 
Stanners  571 
Staples  187,  586 
Stead  94 
Steadinan  192 
Steddiford  659 
Steel  286 
Steevens  327,  500 
Stephen  65 
Stephens  597 
Stephenson  659 
Stepney  657 
Sterling  274 
Stert  662 

Stevens  165,  310, 
352,  592 

Stevenson  192,  336, 
662 

Steward  590 
Stewardson  291 
Stewart  84,172,192, 
369,383,392,482, 
490,  561 

Stillingfleet  3 1 5,594 
Stirkland,  Bp.  507 
Stirling  391,  651 
Stisted  397 
Stock  287 

Stockdale  92,  382, 
384,  528,  667 
Stone  94,  187,  383, 
485 

Stopford481,  571 
Storey  288 
Storks  394 
Stott  656 
Stoyle  639 
Strahan  635 
Strange  83 
Strangeways  283, 
382 

Stratham  288 
Strathaven,  L.  38 
Stratton  59 1 
Streatfield  72 
Streenuwitz  172, 
563 

Strickland  197,383, 
594,  66 2 
Strickson  394 
Strode  651 
Strong  284 
Stronge  585 
Stroud  196 
Strutt  224 
Stuart  382,390,469, 
545 

- Ly.  196 

Stubbs  397 
Stuckey  392 

Sturges 
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Sturges  489,  593 
Sturt  293 
Stutter  482 
Sty  11  100 
Sulivan  585 
Sullivan  276 
Surrey,  E.  100,  439 
Surridge  195 
Surteesl  00,283,6 16, 
661 

Sussex,  E.  483 
Sutton  67,  84,  177, 
305,  416 

- Bp.  627 

Swan  283 
Sweatraan  289 
Swift  596 
Swinard  364 
Swinfen  294 
Sydenham  382 
Sydney  435 
Symons  583 
Sympson  194 

T. 

Taaffe  579 
Talbot  590 
Tankerville,  E.  284 
Tanner,  Bp.  213 
Tarleton  65 
Tarnaby  571 
Tarrant  293 
Taswell  192 
Taten  1 1 1 
Tatham  36 
Tavel  186,  482 
Taylor  47,  90,  91 
186, 194,197,271, 
384, 290,383,394, 
395,492,594,596, 
656,  661 

- ,  Ly.  655 

Taynton  92 
Tcbitehagpff  193 
Teignmoutb,  L,  204 
Teissier  491,  66 7 
Templar  172, 176 
Temple  58  6 
Tench  481 
Terrewest  658 
Terry  94,  66 3 
Tesseir  66 7 
Tesseyman  397 
Testor  485 
Tewin  198 
Thelluson  661,  667 
Thelwall  240 
Thewles  587 
Thexton  481 
Thiselton  440 
Thistlethwaite  198 
Thomas  111,  187, 
195,240,292,383, 
395,440,477,485, 
587,  594 

Tbomlinson  587, 
667 


Thompson  84,  94, 
187,397,487,596, 
660,  663 

Thomson  240,  481, 
659 

Thorn  336,  571 
Thornburgh  288 
Thorne  482 
Thorndike  482 
Thornhill  196,  439, 
601 

Thornton  382,  383, 
596 

Thorogood  489 
Thorold  383 
Thoroton  333 
Thorpe  110,  283 
Thring  383 
Thurlow,  L.  388 
Thynne  143 
Tichborne  390 
Ticken  439 
Tidy  485 
Tiffin  396 
Tillotson  204 
Tilly  392 
Timms  289 
Tindal  293 
Tippett  590 
Tiptaft  397 
Titford  240 
Todd  81,  336,  491, 
595 

Todman  391 
Tolley  594 
Tomkins  663 
Tomline,  Bp.  439, 
627 

Tomlinson  412,484 
Tong  658 
Tonge  382 
Tonson  483 
Toosey  493,  660 
Tooze  66 2 
Topham  394,  594 
Topping  432 
Torrens  83 
Torriano  662 
Tottle  596 
Toulmin  535 
Toussaint  485 
Towl 290 
Townsend  183 
Townshend  284,393 

- L.  37 

- M.  93, 

664 

Trade  187 
Tramp  377 
Trant  654 
Trapp  530 
Travers  570 
Tregoze  195 
Trench  368 
Tresilian  383 
Trevor,  Bp.  387 
Trimmer  5 


Tripp  84 
Triquet  590 
Trittie  260 
Tronchin  609 
Trotter  440 
Truscott  486 
Trye  487 
Tubb  287 

Tucker  166, 168, 284, 
335, 396,  591,655 
Tuckey  92,  1.95 
Tudgey  195,  489 
Tudor  85 
Tuffnell  94 
Tale  569 
Tully  364 
Tunnard  662 
Tunstali,  Bp.  438 
Tupman  491 
Turnbull  291 
Turner  89,  11 1,357,,. 
383,482,491,583, 
659,  661 

Tumour,  Vs.  382 
Turnpenny  370 
Turoin  587 
Tusser  240 
Tutt  197 
Twining  598 
Twisleton  287 
Tylden  567 
Tylsworth  305 
Tvrawley,  L.  386 
Tyrell  587 
Tyrwhitt  25,  432 
Tyssen  604 
Ty  tier  48 1 

V. 

Valpy  87,  336 
Vane  99 
Vansittart  465 
Vauglian  8),  283, 
382,455,485,597 
Veale  585 
Venn  286 
Venning  253 
Vereker  92 
Vermilloe  584 
Vernon  100,  4 1 1 

— - Bp.  6 27 

Verstegan  18 
Vesey  28 
Vibart  482 
Vicente  169 
Victor  365 
Vigerons  1 10 
Vignoles  1 18 
Villiers  383 
Vincent  289 
Vinicombe  391 
Vitton  398 
Vizard  91 
Vize  188 
Unwin  583 
Voltaire  528,  60S 
Vougham  283 


Upfold  195 
Usher  286 

•  ■  . -  Abp.  136 

Usherwood  70,  71 
Vulliamy  660 
Uredale  240,  435 
Vyner  92 
Vyse  255 

W. 

Wade  187 
Waddilove  48 1 
Waddington  38,  39, 
197,  655 
Wagner  195 
Wait  57 6 
Waithman  595 
Wakefield  111,  143, 
335,  394,  597 
Wakebam  585 
Wakeman  593 
Walbran  90 
Walcup  664 
Waldegrave  365 
Waldo  592 
Walford  187,  491 
Walker  165,  187, 
192,393,394,587, 
656,  663 
Wail  364,  491 
Wallace  370,  391, 
593 

Wallett  662 
Wallis  83 

Wallscourt,  L.  588 
W  almesley  241 , 255, 
348 

Walpole  41 , 286,636 
Walsh  93,  195, 582, 
664 

Walter  193 
Walthall  306,  41 1 
Waltham  592 
Walton  615 
Warburton  152 

- Bp.  ,228 

Warcup  589 
Warchup  385 
Ward  188,257,284, 
288,394,482,586, 
595,  656 
Warde  383 
Wardle  292 
Ware  291,  598 
W  arner290,3  52,446 
Warren  87,395,  556, 
593,  596,  661 

- -  E.  100 

Warrender  37 
Warring  571 
Warton  111,  137 
Wasbrough  588 
Wasey  100,  382 
Wastell  84,  663 
Westpball  177 
Waterford,  M,  187 
Waterhouse  493 

Waterman 
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Waterman  531 
Waters  170,  571 
Waterson  215 
Watkins  90,  383, 
440,  598 

Watson  186,  187, 
278,287,288,480, 
48.9,  66 3  bis 

— - Bp.  627, 

Watts  72,  125,  188, 
589,  66 2 
Waugh  598 
Wayneflete  137 
Webb  292,  486,589, 
653,  663 
Webster  662 
Wedge  wood  638 
Weekes  589 
Weir  40,  72,  391 
Welch  288 
Welchman  493 
Wellesley  382,  655 

- M.  66, 643 

Wellford  193 
Wellington  83 
■■■  ■  L.  69, 

163, 172,174,186, 
268,367,370,465, 
561,  643,  653 
Wellman  596 
Wells  287,  49 592 
Wesson  1 96 
West  286,  318,460, 
527,  535,  587,655 
Westbeaph  392 
Westcott  618 
Westenra  292 
West  ley  476 
Westmacott  1 70, 
255  ' 

Westmeath,  E.  186 
Weston  243,  244, 
351,447,585,590, 
655,  661 

Westphall  177,  367 
Westropp  170 
Wetherell  284,  570 
Whalley,  243,  291, 
635 

Wharton  440 
Whately  66 3 
Wheale  91 


Wheatley  375,  591 
Wheeler  94,  269 
Wheelwright  187 
Wheldale  585 
Wherlings  487 
Whieldon  194 
Whigrove  289 
Whiston  5 96 
Whitaker  83,  440 
Whitbread  65,  90, 
478 

Whitcombe  41 4,592 
White  88,  194,  216, 
243,268,287,268, 
393,  396, 481,594, 
595,635,651,659, 
661,  663 

Whitehead  283,396, 
593,  635 
Whitehurst  410 
Whitfield  283 
Whitmore  596* 
Whittaker  334 
Whitter  325 
Whittington64,228, 
517 

Whitworth  397 
Whyte  486 
Wickenden  396 
Wigram  88 
Wigzell  592 
Wilberforce  06 
Wilday  657 
Wilkie  393 
Wilkins  284,  595, 
597 

Wilkinson  98,  195, 
486,  487 
Wiikley  468 
Wilks  84 
Willan  145 
Willes  172,  3 66, 

469 

Willet  93,  136 
Willey  370 
Wil!i'ams84,90,130, 
194,196,287,288, 
291,367,383,411, 
468,  482,484,584, 
585,588,591,593, 
595, 636,653,655, 
656 


Williamson  396,583 
Willince  597 
Willis  582 
Willy  292 
Wilmot  392,439 
W  ilsden  3 96 
Wilshen  586 
Wilson  174,  282, 
2*11,318,  336,383, 
896,462,  482,490, 
535,561, 586,591, 
593,594,654,658, 
661 

Wiltshire  597 
Wimperis  287 
Windham  440 
Windsor, Ly.  M.  482 
Windus  392 
Wing  592 
Wingfield  482 
Wingrave  63 
Wingrove  192 
Winter  I96 
Winthrop  656 
Winton  486 
Wise  364,  591 
Wisemgrfi  192 
Witham  39  2 
Withenbery  94 
Witherby  60,  133, 
235 

Withey  493 
Wodehouse  481 
Wodehouse,  L.  585 
Woide  3,  40 
Wolfe  536,  571,655 
Wollaston  187 
Wolridge  270 
Wolseley  92,  286 
Wolstenholme  188 
Wood  40,81,  88,  90, 
138,272,  283,307, 
354,380,393,570, 
657 

Wooclal  3  96 
Woodman  187 
Woodward  174,292, 
598 

Woolley  186 
Woolston  482 
Worcester,  M.  3, 
434 


¥ 

Wordsworth  186# 
187,  341 
Worsfold  28J 
Worsham  100 
Worsley  588 
Worthington  287 
Worthy  572 
Wortley  489 
Wotton  28,  152 
Wrangham  439 
Wren  228 
Wrench  89 
Wright  88,  92, 1$I, 
192,290,  392,395, 
414,474, 481,482, 
587,593,659,663 
Wrottesley  254 
Wyatt  254,439, 478, 
494  •  ' 

Wycherley  505 
Wyldbore  492 
Wylde  378 
Wylly  ill 
Wynn  595 
Wynne  284 
Wynter  490 

X 

Ximenes  6I9 
Y 

Yarborough,  L.  IBS 
Yare  594 
Yarmouth,  L.  81 

- ,  Cs,  657 

Yarnton  592 
Yate  87,  439 
Yates  165,  383 
Yea  485 
Yeayv  293 
Yeates  491 
Yeats  485 
Yoburgh  482 
Yonge  284,  491 
York,  Ds.  479 
Yorke  162,195,383, 
655,  66 0 

Young  90, 294, 494, 
571,  668 
Z 

Zamboni  635 
Zieltzke  491 
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England  -  -  - 

Wales  -  -  - 

Scotland  -  -  - 

Army,  Navy,  &c. 

Totals  -  -  - 
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